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.AMEEICM PTIBLISEEffiS NOTICE. 


This work, althoiigli based upon Chambers’s Encyclopaedia, whose distinguished 
merit is widely known, differs from it in important respects. It could scarcely be 
expected that an Encyclopedia, edited and published for a foreign market, would give 
as much prominence to American topics as American readers might desire. To supply 
these and other deficiencies the American Editors have inserted about IfijjffOO titles, 
arranging the whole, including Chambers’s Supplement, in a single alphabet The 
total number of titles is now about 40,000. The additions give gi'eater fullness in the 
departments of biography, geography, history, natural history, and general and applied 
science. Scrupulous care has been taken not to mutilate or modify the original text of 
the edition of 1880; no changes have been made except such verbal alterations as are 
required by the omission of the wood-cuts. The titles of articles from Chambers’s 
Encyclopaedia, either from the main work or from the Supplement^ are printed in bold- 
faced type — AMEBIGA. The titles of the American additions, whether of new topics or 
of enlargements of the old, are printed in plain capitals — AMERICA. Should it appear 
that an article from the English work and its American continuation disagree in any 
points, the reader will readily refer the conflicting statements to their proper sources. 

The labor of consultation will be much reduced by the catch-words in bold-faced 
type at the top of the page, being the first and last titles of the pages which face each 
other; and by the full title-words on the back of the volume, being the first and last 
titles contained therein. 


The word refers to Chambers’s Encyclopsedia, as represented in this issue. 
Whenever the "word {a7ite) follows a title in the American additions, it indicates that 
the article is an enlargement of one under the same title in Chambers’s Encyciopsedia— 
usually tO' be found immediately preceding. 


Copyright, 1880, by 

mE AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANOSl 


PEEFACE TO FIEST EDITIOE 


It is no^ considerably more than a hundred years since Ephbaim Chasibees gave 
to tlie world Ills Cychxmdia, or Universal JJictmmry of Ktwwledge^thB prototype, as it 
proved to be, of a num])er of similar works, in Britain as well as in other countries, 
wideli must have coiitri])uted in no small measure to inci’ease the sum of general 
intelUgciice. In nearly all these works there has been a tendency to depart from the 
plan of their celebrated original, as concerns some of the great departments of science, 
literature, and history; these being usually presented, not under a variety of specific 
heads, as they commonly occur to our minds when information is required, hut aggre- 
gated in large and formal treatises, such as would in themselves form books of consider- 
able bulk. By such a course it is manifest that the serviceableness of an Encyclopaedia 
as a dictionary for reference is greatly impaired, whatever may be the advantages w’hicli 
on other points are gained. 

With a view to bring back the Encyclopaedia to its original purpose of a Didmiar^ 
of Knowledge, even dowm to matters of familiar conversation, the Germans formed the 
plan of their Goweersatiom- Lexicon, a work wdiich, extending to a long series of volumes, 
has passed through ten editions, and obtained a world-wdde celebrity. Believing that 
a translation of the latest edition of that well-conceived and laboriously executed work 
■would be generally acceptable, the Editors made an arrangement for that i^urpose wdth 
tlie proprietor, Mr. Brockhaus, of Leipsic. xlftcr some time, howcvei*, had been spent 
in translating, the task of adapting the information to English requirements was found 
so difficult, that ilie resolution wars taken to bring out a substantially new work, foilow^- 
ing in its construciioii the admirable plan of the Go7imrsations-Lexico7i, h\xtm use 
of its valuable matter only so far as it might be found suitable. 

CiiA^tBERs’s ENCvCBOPiEDTA, therefore, although constructed on the basis of the 
latest edition of the Conmrsafmis- Lexicon, is, in no part, a mere translation of that 
work. Ail that specially relates to Great Britain and her colonies, as rveli as to the states 
of Kortli «nd South America^ is collected from new and more direct sources. The 
articles also on the physical sciences and practical arts receive greater prominence than 
in ilie German work, and are nearly all original, being mostly the work of contributors 
having special knowledge of the subjects. Even in the articles of the Gomermtiom- 
Lexicon relating to Germany and other continental countries, as well as to subjects of a 
universal interest, the lapse of time (no'sv ten. years) since tlie publication of that work 
began, as ivell as the difference in the relative impoitancc of the same subject in dilfer- 
ent countries, has rendered great alterations necessary in order to adapt the information 
to the present time and to Great Britain. Tlie employment of illustrative engravings 
and maps is another feature in wliich the present work differs from the German. 

The general character of the -work, now thus far advanced, is indicated by its title — 
A Biciionary of Universal Knotvledye for flic People. The several topics are not handled 
with a view to the technical instruction of those wdio have to make a sxiecial study of 
particular branches of knowledge or art. The information given may be characterized 
as non-professional, embracing those points of the several subjects which every intelligent 
man or woman may have occasion to speak or think about. At the same time, every 
effort is made that, the statements, so far as they go, shall be precise and scientifically 
accurate. One great aim in the anangement of the work has been to render it easy of 
wnsultation. It is expressly a Dictionary, in one alphabet, as distinguished on the one 
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hand from a cpllection of exhaustive treatises, and, on the other, from a set of Diction- 
aries of special hranches of knowledge. To save the necessity of wading through a long 
treatise in order to hnd, perhaps, a single fact, the various masses of systematic knowl- 
edge have been broken down, as it were, to as great a degree as is consistent with the 
separate explanation of the several fragments. In the greater number of articles, how'ever, 
diere will be found copious references to other heads with which they stand in natural 
connection; and thus, 'While a single fact is readily found, its relation to other facts la 
not lost sight of. It will be observed that by means of accentuation some assistance is 
given in the pronouncing, of the proper names which form the heads of the articles. At 
the conclusion of the work it is intended to give a copious General Index, referring to 
subjects casually noticed— an arrangement ■\\"hich cannot fail to be of considerable use to 
those who wish to consult the vrork on many matters of interest. 

Edinbxjbgh, 31, 1860. W. & R. GHAMBEKS. 


PREFACE TO REVISED EDITION OF 1874. 

E'VEB since the completion of Chambers’s ENCYCLOPiEDiA in 1868, alterations have 
been made from time to time in the successive reprints of sheets, so as to meet the more 
important changes taking place. But within the last eighteen months the whole of the 
articles have undergone thorough revision, and have been brought up to the present 
time; not a few of them having been entirely re-written. The present rc-i.ssue is thus 
virtually a New Edition, and will, it is hoped, be found to represent the actual state of 
things. It is proper to add that the revision has been effected under the careful super- 
intendence of Anhre-w PiNDLATEE, LL.B., -udio has tliroughoiit taken charge of the 
work, and imparted to it that practically useful character which has rendered it so 
universally acceptable. 

Edinbuegh, 1874 W. & R. CHAMBERS* 


CONTINUED REVISION. 

The process of revising Chambers’s ENcycLOP.<EDiA is comtantly earned on, thus 
keeping up the information to the latest possible date. 


CONCLUDING! NOTICE. 


The design of tliis work, as explained in the Kotice prefixed to the first volume, is 
that of a Dictionary op Universal Knowledge for the Peofle— not a mere 
collection of elaborate treatises in alphabetic order, but a work to be readily consulted 
as a Dictionary on every subiect on which people generally require some distinct 
information—no article being longer than is absolutely necessary. Commenced in 1859, 
the work is now brought to a close in 1868, and the Editors confidently point to the 
Ten volumes of which it is composed, as forming the most Comprehensive — as it cer- 
tainly is the Cheapest—Encyclop.edia ever issued in the United Kingdom. 

The original plan, as exemplified in the first volume, has been strictly adhered to 
throughout: and if, as the work proceeded, tliere ha..s been any change in the method or 
quality of the execution, it may at least be affirmed that the change has not been for the 
worse. After some experience, it became easier to find the person specially qualified 
to write a particular kind of article, and thus the circle of contributors became widened, 
and the distribution of the work more specializJed. t was also seen to be desirable, in 
regard to certain classes of subjects, to admit a rather ampler selection of heads. This 
has been effected without increasing the scale of the work, not so much by less full 
treatment of the subjects, as by increased care in condensing the statements and omit- 
ting everything superfluous. 

It will be observed that in the earlier volumes there are fewer notices of places than 
in the later. These and other deficiencies in the Geographical department have, as far 
as possible, been remedied in the Supplement ; so that the Encyclopaedia forms a 
complete Gazetteer. The minuteness of a special geographical dictionary is, of course, 
not to be expected: with regard to towns, for instance, it maybe well to state, in order to 
prevent disappointment, that, as a rule, no place with a population under 8000 in the 
United Kingdom, or under 5000 in other parts of the world, need be looked for under its 
own name, unless it be historically or otherwise noteworthy. But towns, rivers, etc., of 
secondary importance mentioned anywhere in the work find a place in the Index, rnd 
thus a clue is given to some information regarding them, were it only their where- 
abouts on the map. 

In like manner, in the department of Biography, the limited scale of the work made 
it necessary to exclude many names wdiich w’^ould be deserving of record in an exhaust- 
ive biographical dictionary. The intention has been to include only the more prominent 
actors and thinkers, dead and living, especially such as have attained extensive celebrity. 
The difficulty of making such a selection is knowm only to those who have tried it; and 
the Editors w^ere prepared to have the judiciousness of their choice frequently ques- 
tioned. In settling relative claims to distinction, the judgment depends much on the 
special pursuits or sphere of thought of the judge. Of the omitted names to which 
attention has been kindly called by correspondents, several have, on reconsideration, 
lieeii introduced into the Supplement. 

Katural Histoiy has been copiously treated. Without any attempt at embracing a 
complete exhibition of the three kingdoms of nature, the aim has been to give some 
account of every class of objects having a general interest, more especially such as are in 
iny wmy of use in the economy of life. 

The articles descriptive of the structure and functions of the human body have been 
>filected and treated mainly with a view to illustrate the laws of health* The subject 
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of li'caltlx and Diseas.6 .lias received more attention relatively than is usual in such 
works, and the articles of this class will form a pretty complete Dictionary of Domestic 
Medicine. How importaiitlt' is that ■somed^nowd.^^^^^^ on these ; matters shouUl be wid.ely 
diifused, is becoming more and more recognized. Tlie clirections giyc?!! in rega-rd to 
treatment are chiefly meant for those cases of sudden illness or injury where lay |>raetlce 
is necessitated by the absence of professional assistance. But prevention is brd-lcr tiian 
cure, and the chief advantage of a generally dilf used knowledge of the nature and 
causes of diseases is that it teaches people how to avoid them. A review of wiuit, has 
been done in recent years for the presei*vatlon of the health of coriiniiiiiities is given at 
some length in the SiiPPLEMEHT, under the head of Sanitatcy SciENaTS. 

Of the Sciences, the least adapted to eacylopa3dic treatment is Matlieraatiffs. All 
terras of common occun'ence, however, have been introduced, and a brief exposition of 
the subjects given, as far as could be done in an elementary way. 

Natural Philosophy has received ample attention, and all the leading doctrinofi arul 
facts of g'eneral interest will be found under their appropriate heads, treated in a. popular 
way and divested as far as possible of the technicalities of luatlieniatlcs. 

Chemistry, some knowledge of which is becoming daily more indispensable in all 
departments of life, receives a comparatively large space. Prominence has been given to 
those points of the subject that have cither a direct x>ractical hearing or a special 
scientlflo interest. During the progi'ess of the -work, several changes in the nomencla- 
ture and notation of the science liave come into general use; but it was tliouglit better 
to preserve uniformity in the use of tenns and symlxols to the end, and to give an 
account of the changes in the Supplement. 

A distinctive feature of this Encvclop.edia, it is believed, will be found to lie in the 
number of articles devoted to religious beliefs and speculative opinions, and in the way 
in which these topics are handled. The principle followed has been, not to pronormee 
an opinion for or against a particular doctrine, but to give a true and uiiprojudieed 
account of it. To do this, however, in regard to matters of still living contrcjversy, 
on which almost every one has more or less of a personal feeling, is next to impossible; 
and, therefore, the plan has been adopted of giving the opposing views, wherever it was 
practicable, as stated by tlieir respective adlierents. Thus, the articles on the doctrines 
and rites of the Roman Catholic Church are wn-itteiiby a Roman Catholic .scholar; the 
Unitarian scheme of doctrine Iw a l^uitarian; and the Secularists have been allowed to 
state their own case. In carrying out this principle, it has sometimes been necessary to 
employ two writers on one article. The account of the Reformation, for instance, m 
naturally written by a Protestant; but our conception of the movement is not comphde 
until we know how the same events are looked upon by intelligent adherents of the 
Church of Rome, and, accordingly, a paragraph is added written from the Roman 
Catholic point of view. Similarly, in the article Btsiiop, the Episcopal and Presbyterian 
tlieories of the origin and nature of that office are from dilTerent pens. The principle of 
getting an account of a system or doctrine from a believer in it has not been confined to 
religion; it has been acted on in regard to HoMasoFATnY,’ HYDROPxVniY, and many 
other subjects.- ^.The Editors feel confident that in thus securing the most favorable 
representation of both sides of a controversy, they wmre doing the best in tlieir pov/er for 
the ultimate prevalence of the truth. We are notin a position to judge rigidly between 
two opinions until we know exactly what they arc; and this we can do only by having 
both before us in the light in which they appear to those that hold them. 

The great world of thought of the East, with its himiii*eds of millions of subtle 
intellects and prolific imaginations, has remained hitherto almost a sealed book in the 
West, except to a few oriental scholars. Yet the British public might be expf‘cted t<’» 
feel some interest in inquiring what kind of thoughts and fancies actuate the vast 
multitudes of their fellow-subjects in Hindustan — what gods they worsliip, and with 
what rites; what things seem good to tliem, and what evil; how, in short, they interpret 
the ikldle of this world, and the part they play in it. The means of gratifying tliis 
curio.sity is now made more generally accessible than it has heretofore been, by 
the numei’oiis articles, drawn from original sources, on the religions and philosophic 
systems of India. (See the articles Indlv, section on EcUgion ; Pen an' a, Veda, 
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Yishitu, YEBiNTA, Transmigeatiok, Buddhism, Lamaish, Kirvana,- etc.) ' Attention 
is also called to tiie original articles on Moliaminedanism, and on -its various schools, 
sects, and heresies (see Mohammedanism, Koran, Sunna, Shiites, and- others in the 
Encyclopaedia proper, and particularly the articles Mohammedan Sects, Motazalites, 
IsMAiLis, Sincere Brethren, etc., in the Supplement)./ The reader who has been 
aceustonied to tiuD k of the Old Testament Scriptures as the whole of Hebrew literature, 
will be able, from the articles on the Talmud, Haggada, Halacha, Essenes, and 
others, to form some notion of the rich treasures of JeiYish tliought and learning that 
lie buried in the Talmudic writings and have only recentl}' begun to attract attention. 

True, to its projected , plan as a Dictionarx op Universal Knowledge for the 
People, Chamber’s Encyclo.ph5dia will be found to be especially rich in notices of 
miscellaneous matters. Some of the subjects introduced might perhaps he considered 
beneath the dignity of a book aspiring to a more severely scientific character; but all of 
them are, if not instructive, at least curious or entertaining, and likely to occur in the 
course of reading or conversation. Bnring the progress of the work, the Editors have 
received numerous assurances from parents how highly it was prized, even though only 
partly issued, in liouseholds with young people at school, as a repertory of the kind of 
things they are constantly in search of and often puzzling their elders about. This use 
of the Encyclophsdia has been steadily kept in view; and it is gratifying to learn tliat 
it is found efiiciently to serve the purpose intended. The numerous wood-cuts and 
maps will, it is hoped, enhance its value in tliis lespect. 

To meet the more important of the changes that have taken place since the puldica- 
tioii of the Encyclopjedia began, as well as to remedy some deficiencies, a Supplement 
of 409 pages has been added. It consists of : (1) Subjects that have onty recently risen 
into importance, or that had been overlooked; (2) Subjects already noticed in the body 
of tl'ie work, but which have since undergone important changes, or, from other causes, 
seemed to recpjire to be treated anew. 

In the introductory Kotice, it was stated that the plan of the work was contrived 
with a special view to render it eau}/ of coiisnUatmi. This end will be still further served 
by the Index of subordinate subjects at the end of this volume. Prefixed to the Index 
is a paragraph explaining its nature and use. 

That in a work extending to 8320 pages, and consisting of upwards of 27,000 distinct 
articles, in the production of which more than a hundred writers have taken greater or 
less part — that in such a work, notwithstanding all vigilance to the contrary, there 
should be not a few oversights, errors, and inconsistencies, is a matter of course. Yet, 
in spite of such inevitable blemishes, the Editors feel confident that, in substantial 
accuracy and trastwmrtliiness, this Encyclophhma will hear comparison with any book 
of the kind. To the numerous correspondents who have favored them by pointing out 
faults, or making other suggestions, they beg leave, once for all, to return their best 
thanks for the uniform courtesy with which their criticisms have been offered. Some 
of the complaints of omission have been attended to in the Supplement; others pro- 
ceeded on mistaken ideas as to what the ENcrcLOPiEDiA was intended for. 

A list of the chief Contributors is given on a subsequent page. To this able staff, to 
whose special knowledge of tlieir subjects the Eng ycloiledia owes its chief value, the 
Edllors have to express their acknowledgments, and to thank theni for tlve patience with 
%vhich they have submitted to the limits as to space and other trammels incident to 
the nature of the publication, which often rendered the satisfactory treatment of their 
subjects extremely difficult. The list does not include the numerous friends to Avhoni 
the Editors are indebted for single contributions on local or other matters coming within 
their personal knowledge. ; . 

Finally, it is riglit that the public should recognize in Andrew Eindlater, ll.d., 
the Acting Editor, ivho has ])orne the great burden of the immediate superiiitendeiK’.e 
of tills W'Ork during its progress from lieginning to end. Where a man of learning has 
given ten years of his life to a task wdiich confessedly he has performed with skill, taste, 
and unflagging perseverance, it seems to the Editors that, in simple justice to him, his 
name should be made honorably and gratefully known. 

Edinburgh, April, 1868. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS. 


LIBEAET OF TJIIYEESAI fflO¥LEDGE. 
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A is the first letter in almost all alphabets; the only exceptions, perhaps, are tli© 
Ethiopian, where it stands thirteenth, and the Kunic, in which the order is 
altogether different (see Eunes). It has in English at least four distinct sounds, as 
heard in ale, man, father, all. Of these, the third may he considered its primitive and 
proper sound; it is its name-sound in perhaps all languages except English, and is that 
which is assigned to it in comparative grammar. This sound is the purest and fullest in 
human speech; it is that which the child learns first and most easily to produce, and its 
sign stands as if by right at the head of the alphabet. In the oldest languages it is the 
predominating vowel, and gives them their peculiar fullness and strength. Phlh^ogists 
consider it the headieBi of the three fundamental vowels; the other two, i and % (whose 
primitive and proper sounds are heard in me and do), seem to have arisen out of a, by 
lightening or weakening it (Lat. cadence — ^incwlence, calco — incidco). By combining 
with these, a gives rise to ai, cm, which in their turn coalesce into i and In the 
Phoenician alphabet, the letter A bears the name oi aleph; i.e., ‘ox,’ with reference to 
its most ancient form, which rudely represented an ox’s head. Prom this came the 
Greek name alpha. For engraving or tracing on stone or other hard materials, characters 
composed of straight lines are best adapted, and such was naturally the earliest form of 
A and the other ikters. It is easy to trace the growth of our small a or a out of the 
monumental A. In Greek and Roman inscriptions executed hastily or carelessly, the form 

is often found; and this, writtmi with a flexible reed, became rounded into 

— ^Por A and the other letters as abbreviations, see Abbbeviations. 

A, as a note in music, is the major sixth of the scale of C major. When perfectly 
in tune to C, it stands in the proportion of f of 1. But in this state it would not be a fifth 
to D, the second note of the scale of 0, being a comma too flat, which difference is as 80 
to 81. The ear being sensibly offended with this deficiency, the note A is therefore 
made the least degree higherlthan perfect-— namely, by which the advantage is 

gained, that A is a fifth above D (iff), or only deficient in the proportion of jkj — a 
deficiency so trifling that the ear accepts the fifth, D, A. and the sixth, C, A, as perfect, 
although, mathematically calculated, the one is too great and the other too small. — For 
A major and A minor, see Key. 

A 1, a symbol by which first-class vessels are known in Lloyd’s register of British 
and foreign shipping (q.v.), and by which the operations of shippers of goods and 
insurers are governed. Surveyors appointed by the society •examine all vessels in course 
of building, with a view to ascertaining their character, and inscribing them accordingly 
in the register. A designates the character of the hull of the vessel; the figure 1, the 
efficient state of her anchors, cables, and stores; when these are insufficient, in quantity 
or quality, the figure 2 is used. The character A is assigned to a new ship for a ceilairi 
number of years, varying from four to fifteen, according to the material and mode of 
building, but on condition of the vessel being statedly surveyed, to see that the efficiency 
is maintained. A vessel built under a roof is allowed an additional year on that account. 
An additional period of one year, and, in certain cases, of two years, is also allowed to 
vessels whose decks, outside planking, etc., are fastened in a specified w^ay. After the 
original period has elapsed, the character A maybe continued^* or '^restoreiV for a time 
(1-8 years), on condition of certain specified repairs. — When a vessel has passed the age 
for the character A, but is still found fit for conveying perishable goods to all parts of 
the world, it is registered A in red. (The symbol for this class was fomaerly Jil asterisk 
in red.)— Ships ^ in Mack form the third class, and consist of such as are still found, 
on survey, fit to carry perishable goods on shorter wyages . — Classes E and I comprise 
ships sufficient to convey goods not liable to sea-damage; the one class for voyages of 
any length, the other for shorter voyages. 
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AA. tlie name of a number of rivers and streams in tlie north of France, ITolland, 
Germany, ancl Switzerland. As many as forty have been enumerated. The is 

said to be of Celtic origin, but it is allied to the oki German aM, G<jthie ahru, identical 
•witli the Latinr^gmT, “ water.” Ach or Aach is another form of the stirne word, hhur 
streams of the name of Acli fall into the lake of Constance. The word,^ i].i forms, 
occurs as final syllable in many names of places, as Fulda (fornu'rly Fuldaha), idb-rach, 
Biberich, etc. In the plural it is Aachen (waters, springs), which is the German jjame 
of Aix-ia-Chapelle (q.v.). Aix, the French name of so many places coiiiieco'd with 
springs, is derived from Latin AqucB, which became in old French jXiguea, and then Aix. 
Compare the Celtic Esk, Ex, Axe, Ouse. 

AA, CIIKISTIAN Kauel IIehdkik, YA.N DE‘R, 1718~9S; h. at Zwolle, ITel]a.n<l; a ccle« 
bra ted scholar and elerg 3 amn, author of ■works on iialiiral science.. Bis gran , l-mi, 
CiiiMBTiAN Pieter Eobide, 1'791~1851, b. Amsterdam; was a poet of consider.-djle 
prominence. Another of the same family (presumably), Jar, is the author of a 
hioyrapMml BicUonm'y of tlie MetherH^^^ 

AACHElsr. See Aix-la-Ghapelle, 

AA'GESEH, Sterd, one of the earliest historians of Denmark, ■\vho lived in lla? latt(T 
part of the 12th century. His history of that country covers from the 4lh to the Idtli 
centuries, both inclusive. 

AALBOEG (Eel-town), a seaport in the north of Jutland, -with considerable trade: po]3., 
»70, 11,721. 

AALEl^, a walled town of Wixrtemberg, on the Kocher, at the foot of the Swalaam 
Alps. In the town are linen and wooilen factories, ribbon iocnns, and tannerie s; and 
near by are extensive iron works. A. was a free city from lb(30 to 1859, and then annexed 
to Wilrtemberg. Pop., 71, 5552. 

AALI PASHA', 1815-71; d. Constantinople. In 1834 he was secretary of l.ggallon to 
Austria; in 1838 *m the British legation, and for a time clutrye den affairen. In HC-O Ihj was 
under- secretary for foreign affairs; 1841 to 1844, ambassador to England; subsei'iuentl}^ 
a member of the Turkish council of state and justice, minister fof foreign affairs, and 
imperial chancellor. He was in the foreign office from 1846 till 1852; then proniotcd 
to be field marshal and pasha. About the close of 1852, lie was, for a time, grant! vizier 
or prime minister, which position he resigned, and was made governor-gencml of 
Smyrna, and afterwards of Brusa. In 1854 he was restored to power as foreign -jiunis- 
ter; in 1855 he attended the council at Vienna, and was oiicemoiR made prime 2 u'mlstt';r. 
He resigned Nov. 1, 1856, but the sultan kept liim in the ca])im.‘t vrlthout ofiiciai posi- 
tion. In 1858 lie was again grand vizier, retired the next ye.ar, but returned again. ' In 
1861 the sultan made him once more tlic head of the ca'DiPiOt, but in the same year be 
resigned and accepted the portfolio of foreign affairs. In June, 1867, he was appointed 
regent of the empire during the sultaiffs visit to European courts. He Ijore a promi- 
pnt part in the London conference of 1870, to settle upon Russia’s (piestions concern- 
iiig the opening of the Black Sea. He was fiiTn, but moderate, a.nd not only smoothed 
over many difficulties, but contributed much to the stability and importance of hi.9 
country. He was of small size and indifferent appearance. 

AALST. See Aelst, 

AALTEN, a t. in the Netherlands, on the Aar, 20 m. e, of Arnhem; pop., '07, 
6100. 


AAB, next to the Rhine and Rhone, tlio largest river in Switzerland, rises in the 
glaciers near the Grimsel in Berne, forms the fulis’of Handeck. 200 ft. hiah, flows I ii rough 
lakes Brieiiz and Thum, and passing the tovms of Interlaken, Tliun, Berno, B(fiolhu ru, 
Aarau, Brugg, and Kilngenau, joins the Rhine at the villano of Cohlenz, in Aargau, after 
a course of nearly 200 miles. It is a beautiful crystal stream, and, Ihougk rapiil, is navi- 
gable for small-craft from lake Timm. Tliere are several small rivers of the same name 
in Germany. 

AARAU, chief t. in the canton of Aarau, at the foot of the Jura mountains, on 
the right bank of the Aar, 41 m. me. from Berne. It is well built; has a knvii hall, bar- 
racks, several small museums, and a library rich in Swiss historical works. I’hcre 
are silk, cotton, leather, and cutlery manufactories, and an iron foundry. The town 
is famous for producing excellent mathematical instruments. The slopes of the moim- 
tains are covered with vines, and the vicinity is very attractive. Pop. 5449. Ten miles 
away, on the Aar, are the famous baths of Bchiriznach. 

AAlip~YKRK, Orynteropns capensis, the Earth -pig; a plantigrade animal, class 
mammalia, order edentata; native and common in South Africa; resemblino- a short- 
legged pig; length full grown, about 8 ft. 5 in. ; head 11 In. ; taill ft. 9 in, ; ears 6 in. 
it has a long, thin head, the upper jaw projecting over the lower; mouth small; tongue 
long, slender, flat, and covered with glutinous saliva to entangle ants. The ears erect and 
pointed; eyes far up the snout; body thick and fat ; limbs siiort and very strong The 
skims usually bare, but sometimes partially covered witli stiff*, reddish-brown Iiair; 

and hastens 

to huirow m the ground upon the least alarm. It feeds entirely on ants, going at dark 
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to tlieir Mils and running its long tongue into a passage-way j the frightened ants are 
Stuck in tlie saliva and devoured. The flesh is tolerable for food, and the hind 
quarters are sonietinies smoked or salted and eaten. 

AARD-WOLF, Prates Lalandii meerna crisMa, the Earth-wolf ; a quadruped of the 
digitigrade carnivorous inammaiia ; native of South Africa; looks like u cross between the 
fox and hyena, and is about the size of a full-grown fox, but standing liiglier on its 
legs; ears larger and less hairy, tail not so bushy. It is striped, arid might be mis- 
taken for the hyena, from which it differs chiefly in a more pointed head, and a fifth 
too on the fore foot. Its fur is ash-colored and woolly, and it has a coarse mane from 
head to tail, wiiich is elevated when the animal is enraged, like the hair on a cat’s back. 
Its muzzle is black and nearly naked; legs and feet dark brown in front and gray behind ; 
ears dark browm outside and gray inside. It goes abroad only in the night, and then 
for food. It is fond of its kind, and a number will live in a single burrow. Being 
vei'}' timid, it is not easily caught, r mining rapidly despite its short hind legs. 

AAECxAU (augovie), a canton of Swdtzeriand, on the lower course of the Aar, and 
having the Rhine for its n. boundary. Its surface is diversified with* hills and valleys, 
iswveil wooded, and generally fertile. The area is about 530 sq.m., and tbe population 
in 1877 was 202, 048, rather more than half being Protestants. Besides agriculture, con- 
siderable manufacturing industry in cotton and silk is carried on both in the towns and 
country, and the prosperity of the population has of late markedly increased. In this 
canton is the castle of Hahsburg or Hapsl)urg, the original seat of the imperial family of 
Austria. The chief town is Aarau, situated on the Aar; pop., ’70, 5449. 

AAE'HUITB, a seaport on thee, coast of Jutland, and seat of a bishop; pop., ’70, 15,025. 

AARIPI PASHA’j a Turkish statesman, appointed minister of foreign affairs in 
1877, having been minister of education, and also of justice, and twice envoy to Austria. 
He is one of the best scliolars in Turkey, familiar with the principal languages of Europe, 
and has won a place in literature by translating The History of the Ormsades from the 
French. 

AAEOl'jthe elder brother of Moses, was appointed his assistant and spokesman, and 
at the giving of the Mosaic law received for himself and his descendants the hereditary 
dignity of the priesthood. Aaron assisted Ms brother in the administration of public 
affairs. He died in the 123d year of his age, on mount Hor, on the borders of Idumea. 
His third son, Eleazar, succeeded Mm in the office of high-priest. 

AAROH OF Alexandria, the earliest writer on diseases who mentions the small- 
pox. He wrote in the 7th centuiy. 

AxlRSEHS, Francis Yan, 1572-1641; one of the greatest diplomatists of the United 
Provinces'. He represented the States General at the French court many years, ajid was 
in diplomatic service in Yenice, Germany, and England. Riclielieu, with whom he 
had negotiations in 1024, ranked him as one of the three greatest politicians of tlie time. 
There is a stain on his memory because of Ms complicity in the death of Barneyeldt, wdio 
was executed in 1019, by order of the States General, after a trial wffiich was scarcely 
more than a mockery. 

AASEH, Ivan Andreas, b. 1818; a Norwegian philologist. He is the son of a 
farmer; educated by his own exertions; studied botany, but turned his attention to the 
native dialects. In 1848 he puhlislied Pet norske Folkesynxjs Grain/inatilc, and in 1850 
added Ordhog over det rtorske Follcesprog, and still later a work on Hoiuvegian proverbs. 
He Avas granted an annuity some years ago. 

AASYAR, islands ofl; Horway, about lat. 66", an important centre of herring fishery, 
in which more than 10,000 men are employed in December and January; but for the 
rest of the year the islands are almost deserted. The fish is the great Hordlaiid her- 
ring, and the catch often reaches 200,000 tons in a season. 

AB, the fifth month of the ancient Jewish 5 *ear, iiow^ tlie eleventh (and in intercalary 
years the twelfth), in consequence of the transfer of new year from spring to autumn. 
On the first day of Ab there is a feast to commemorate the death of Aaron, and on the 
nintii tlie most solemn of all Hebrew feasts, to mark the destruction of the first temple 
by Nebuchadnezzar, 558 b.c., and the second temple by Titus, 70 a.d. Ab may begin 
as early as Jiiij^ 10, or as late August 7. 

AB ABHE, Ababdeii, or Ababdte, an African people occupying the region between 
the Nile and the Paid Sea, south of Ivossier, and near the latitude oi Dera, or Derr. 
They are distinct from Arabs, though they intermarry, and accept the religion of the 
Koran. As a rule tlicy are faithless and treacherous. They have few "horses, but 
fine breeds of camels and dromedaries. There are three tribes, numbering in all about 
120,000. Some are agriculturists, but the great part are nomadic. Tliey"liavc consid- 
erable x>ossessions, and a small trade in senna and charcoal, which they send to Cairo. 

AB'AGA, or Manilla Hemp, is tlie fibre of a species of plantain or banana, Musa 
troglodytarum, a native of tlie Philippine isles, wffiere it is extensively cultivated. The 
leaf-stalks are split into long stripes, and the tibroiis pari is then {separated from the fleshy 
pulp. A laborer can in this way produce daily 50 lbs. of hemp. Before 1825, tbe quan- 
tity produced wuis insignificant, but now it amounts to nearly 31,000 tons annually. In 
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Manilla tliere is a rope'-work for making ropes of it for naval purposes. They are 
very durable, but not very flexible. The fibre of a number of species of is used in 
tropical countries. See Plantain. 

xiB'ACO, or Luca'ya, the largest of the Bahama islands, 80 m. long by about 15 m. 
•wide, 150 m. e. of Florida, lat. 26° 30', long. 76° 57'. Pop. 2000. Ship-building, 

wrecking, and turtle-fishing are the chief employments. 

AB'ACUS, an instrument seldom seen except in infant-schools, where it is used to 
make the elementary operations of arithmetic palpable. It consists of a frame with a 
number of parallel wires, on which beads or counters are strung. In ancient times, it 
was used in practical reckoning, and is said to be so still in China and elsewhere. 
cus Pi/tJmgonciis meant the inuitiplicatlon-table. ---Abacus, in arch., is a square or o1)long 
leveltablk on the capital of a column, and supporting the entablature. In the Doric, 
old Ionic, and Tuscan orders, the abacus is a regular oblong ; but in the new Ionic, 
Corinthian, and Roman orders, the abacus has concave sides, with truncated angles. 
Square marble tablets let into walls, and fields wnth figures in them inserted in mosaic 
floors, -vfere also Included under the term abacus in ancient architecture. 

ABAD' (allied both in etymology and meaning to the 'Eng. abode), an affix to names of 
Persian origin, as HydeiY^5<Jd, the “ dwelling” or city of Hyder, 

ABAD' 1. (Abu Amru ibn Habed), the first Moorish king of Seville, and founder 
of the Abadite dynasty. His ancestors ivere from Syria, but he was born ne.ar the 
Guadalquiver, and brought up in Seville, where by generosity and hospitality he bec^amo 
so popular that the people, in 1015, elected him king. He ruled 26 years, and added 
Cordova to his dominions. 

ABAD' II. (j^'IoHAMMED IBN Habed), 1012-69; son of A. I. He enlarged his father’s 
dominions by adding Andalusia. He is said to have been cruel and relentless. 

ABAD' III. (Mohammed ibn Habed), 1039-95; son of A. II., a lover and patron of 
letters and writer of poetry. He was tolerant and kind, and peaceably added a part of 
Portugal to his kingdom. His chief opponent, Alfonso YI. of Castile, married A.’s 
danghler, and the alliance roused the jealousy of the smaller Moorish princes, w'ho 
engaged the king of Morocco in a league by which A. and Alfonso were defeated. 
Sewile was spared from sack by A. ’s prompt surrender. He was kept four years a 
prisoner in Morocco, and his daugliters were compelled to spin wool for subsistence. 
A.’s verses, written while in captivity, are admired. He was the last of the Abadies. 

ABAD'DOH. See Apollyon, 

ABAISSB (lowered), a term used in heraldry. When the fesse or any other armorial 
figure is depressed, or situated below the centre of the shield, it is said to-be 
xblosse (back to back), affmrUe or confronte (facing or fronting one another), algume 
(sharpened at the point), (winged), are other heraldic terms borrowed, like abemd, 
from the French, and used by English heralds in senses not differing essentially from 
their ordinary significations in that language. 

ABA'KA KHAK, d. 1280; the second Mongol king of Persia, of the family of 
Genghis Khan. He completed the conquests begun by his father, and consolidated the 
Mongol rule over western Asia. 

ABAKAHSIC, a fortified t. in Siberia, on the Abakan, near its junction with the 
Yenisei, 54° n. 91° 14' e. Pop. 1000. The town is in the mildest and most salubrious district 
in Siberia, and is noted for the great number of tumuli in the neighborhood, and for 
statues of men,, some of them nine ft. high, and covered with hieroglyphics. 

xlB'ANA, and PHARPAR, “rivers of Damascus” (ii. Kings v, 12); probably the 
present Barada and Awaj, the former flowing through Damascus, and the other passing 
8 m. to tlie south. Both rivers are lost in the marshes on the border of the xVrabian 
desert. The plain of Damascus owes much of its fertility to the irrigation of these rivers. 

ABAjSTCxIY', a t. in Peru, 65 m. w.s.w. of Cuzco, on the Abancay, over which is 
one of the finest bridges in South ximerica. The town has extensive sugar refineries; 
sugar and hemp are cultivated, and silver is found in the mountains. 

ABANCOHRT, Charles Xavier Joseph d’, 1758-92, a French statesman. When 
tlie revolution of 1789 broke out he was captain of cavalry, but Louis XYI. imido liim 
minister of war. In 1792 be was imprisoned by the revolutionary tribunal as a foe to 
freedom; but while on the way from Orleans to Paris the transport was mobbed and he 
and his fellow-prisoners were butchered. 

ABAOTOF, Abandoning, Abandonment. This term, in its different grammatical and 
etymological forms, has various applications in legal phraseology, but "all moreork^g 
corresponding to its popular meaning. The following are examples: 

Abandoning- an Action is a technical expression in Scotch legal procedure, signif ving 
the act hy which a plaintiff— or “ pursuer,*’ as he is called iii Scotland— abandons or 
withdraws from his action on the payment of the costs incurred, and with the approval 
of the judge before whom the action had previously been conducted. The same purpose 
is effected in England by the xilaintiff in a court of common law eitlier entering a nolle 
prosequi, or at the trial withdrawing the record. In the courts of equity, the plaintiff 
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may move tliQ dimnissat of liis own IdIII, or the defendant may move to dismiss the suit 
for wmd of prosmuUon hy the yUtintiff, Suits may also abate by the death or suiiervening 
incapacity of the parties. See Actiok. 

Abandonment, in marine insurance, signifies the relinquishment to the insurer or 
underwriter of goods or property saved from a shipwreck, and of all interest in the same, 
previous to the owners’ demanding payment in terms of the policy. See Insukance. 

Abandonment op Railways. Bj^the act of parliament 13 and 14 Viet. c. 88, facili- 
*' ties are afforded for the A. of railways and the dissolution of railv^ay companies by 
consent of the holders of three fifths of the shares or stock, and by warrant of the ‘‘ Com- 
missioners of Railways, ” or, as it now is by the 14 and 15 Viet. c. 64, by w^arrant of the 
Board of Trade, wiio, in this respt^t, as well as in other matters regarding the regulation 
of railways, having superseded the former body. See Railway. 

Abandoning or deserting seamen, by masters of merchant-vessels, is, by 9 Geo. IV. 
c. 31, s. 30, a misdemeanor, and punishable by imprisonment. See Seamen. 

ABAKO, PiETKO d’, an Italian philosopher, 1250-1316; educated in Constantinople 
and Paris; professor of medicine in Padua; wrote on philosophy and medicine, and, like 
other learned men of his time, practised astrology, hy reason of which he was accused 
of magic, and sentenced to be burnt ; but he died in prison.- . 

ABAR'BANEL. ' See Abkavanel, 

AB ARC A, Joaquin, a Spanish bishop, b. about 1780, d. 1844. For supporting the 
absolute rule of Ferdinand VII. he was made bishop of Leon ; but he vrent with Bon 
Carlos to Portugal and England, acting as his agent, though finally losing the pretender’s 
regard. Banished from Spain, he sought a monastery at Lanzi, where he died. 

xlB'ARIM, a range of mountains in the land of Moab, e. of the Jordan and facing 
Jericho. The highest iDoint was 3It. Kebo, the place where Moses closed Ms earthly 
career. 

AB'ARIS, a Scythian priest of Apollo, to -whom it was fabled the god gave a golden 
arrow on wdiich to ride through the air. This dart rendered him invisible, and it cured 
diseases and gave oracles. A. gave the arrow to Pythagoras. 

ABASCxiL', Jose Pebnando, 1743-1821; a Spanish statesman and general; entered 
the army in 1762; governor of Cuba in 1796; viceroy of Peru from 1804 to 1816, and in 
tiie lasfc'year made a marquis. He was noted for administrative ability, firmness, and 
moderation. ■ 

ABATEMENT. This is a term used in various senses in the law of England, as fol- 
lows: 1. A. oifreeJwkh where a stranger without right enters and gets possession. See 
Feeehold. 2. A. of nuisances, which is a remedy against injury by nuisance. See 
Nuisance. 8 . Plea in A., by means of which a defendant, on some formal and technical 
ground, seeks to abate or quash the action. See Action. 4. A. of legacies and debts, 
where the estate is insufficient for payment in full. See Legacy. 5. A. by the death of 
parties to actions at law and suits in equity, which are in consequence stopped till 
revived. The marriage of a plaintiff, the change or loss of interest, and right, and other 
similar considerations, have also the effect of abating legal proceedings. See Action. 
6. A. or discount in commercial law. See Mercantile Law. 7. A. or deduction of 
duties levied by the custom-house. See Customs Duties. 

ABATEHEHT, iu Heraldry, is a mark placed over a portion of the paternal coat-of- 
arms of a family, significative of some base or uugentleman-like act on the part of the 
bearer. The coat is then said to he abated, or lowered in dignity, Guillim gives nine 
such marks, all of which are of either one or the ‘other of the two disgraceful colors, 
tanne (tawney) and sanguine. Such are the delf tanne, assigned to him who revokes his 
challenge ; the escutcheon reversed sanguine, proper to him who offends the chastity of 
virgin, wife, or -widow, or flies from his sovereign’s banner; the point-dexter tanne, due 
to him who overmuch boasteth himself of his martial acts; and the like. Marks of 
abatement are generally repudiated by the best heraldic authorities. Menestrier calls 
them sotUses angUdses, and Montagu is of opinion that we shall seek in vain for a more 
appropriate designation. Abatements are carefully to be distinguished from, such >sub- 
tractive alterations in coats-of-arms as signify juniority of birth, or renio\'ul from the 
principal house or senior branch of the family. These'' are commonly called marks of 
cadency, distinctions, differences, or hrisures. The latter term is generally applied to 
marks of bastardy, which might with less impropriety be classed with abatements. 

ABATI, or Bell’ Abbato, Nigcolo, 1512-71 ; a fresco-painter of Modena. He 
assisted Primaticcio in decorating the palace of Fontainebleau. A. ’s work has been 
highly praised by Lanzi, Algarotti, and others. One of his finest pieces in oil is the 
“'Martyrdom of St, Peter arid St. Paul,” now in the Dresden gallery. 

ABATTIS, a species of intrenchment, and one of the oldest. It consists of trees 
felled (ahnttu), and laid side ])y side, with the branches directed towards the enemy, the 
softer twdgs being cut off. It thus forms a breastwork to fire over, and is very useful 
in field- wwks anti in the outworks of regular fortifications, for retarding the enemy’s 
advance. 
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ABATTOIS (Fr. dbattre, to foil or destroy), a sliuigliter-liouse. The use of this term 
has trassed into England from France, where the e.vuniple was lirst giv(!ii oi pubiict estab- 
lisiiments for tlie slaughter of animals used as food, on such a scale and v;iih such sin- 
itary aiTangements as to obviate the injurious effects that are found to re, suit innu the 
existence of priyate slaughter-houses in the midst of a cn:nvded populalieuL Tiils great 
public improvemeut originated with IN'apoleon, who passed a {iecrec in Ibbl lor the 
erection of public abattoirs. The* extensive works ^connected with this design were 
nearly completed before the fall of the Empire; but it was not till the close oi is5i8 that 
the Parisian butchers ceased to slaughter in their private establish inents. Tlaa’c are now 
five of these abattoirs in Paris— "three on the right and two on the left iiank of tia.> Seim^, 
containing 340 slaughter-houses in all— whiclp both^n archil ectiiral propriety and conn 
pietencss of internal arrangement, may be regarded as models of their kind. Tim charge 
per head is, for an ox six fr. a cow‘4 fr., a calf 2 fr., and a sheep 00 centimes-. Of the 
appearance and management of one of tlie great Parisian abattoirs, a good account is 
given by Sir Francis Head in his amusing work, of French Sticks. Oilier 

towns in France have similar abattoirs; and so have Mantua and Brussels. 

The erection of similar establishments in Britain is of comparatively recent date. 
Piiblic slaughter-houses formed part of the plan in the establishment of the now cattle- 
market in the metropolis in Copenhagen fields. Those built are well aiTanged, and sucli 
of the old slaughter-houses as remain are placed under sanitary inspection. Tlie 
increased use of country-killed meat obviates the necessity for further abattoirs. lu 
Edinburgh an excellent A. was erected by the town-council *in 1851. 

ABATOCUTA (Itah), in music, in strict or measured time. 

ABA'UJVAR', a county or district in Upper Hungary; 1117 sq.m. ; pop., CG,195. 

ABAUZIT, Fiemin, a French savant, was born at Uzes, in Languedoc, 1G79, and died 
at Geneva 17G7. His parents were Protestant, and at the revocation of fne Edict of 
Kantes, being only six years of age, he escaped with difficulty, by his motlier’s contri- 
vance, from the hands of the authorities, who wished to educate liim into Catholicism, 
and was sent to Geneva. Here he prosecuted his studies with such intense ai'dor and 
diligence, that he became versed in almost all the sciences. ,Hc travelled in England smd 
Holland in 1698, where he made the acquaintance of .Newton, Bayle, ami otbM* 
eminent writers. Newton, in sending him one of his controversial works, paid him the 
distinguished compliment of saying: “You are worthy to decide between Leibnit/. and 
me.” King William wished to retain him permanently in England, and to that end made 
him several advantageous offers; but his afiection for his mother induced liim to return 
to Geneva. He translated tlie New Testament into French, in 1726, and for his lucid 
investigations into the ancient liistory of Geneva he received from its authorities tlui 
rights of citizenship. He likewise wrote numerous theological and archaafiogical trea- 
tises, besides leaving one or two scientific and artistic dissertation.s in manuscript, ))Ufc 
the greater portion of these were burned by his heirs, wlio were Catholics. His orthodoxy 
has been disputed. From some of his works ^VG gain the impression tlmt he was a Uni- 
tarian. His personal qualities seciireci him universal esteem. Rousseau, who could not 
bear to praise a contemporary, penned his solitary panegyric on A. 

ABBADIE, Antoine and Aenoule-^^Iiciiel d’, two brothers, French travelers, known 
for their researches in Abyssinia, from 1837 to 1845, According to their own account, 
their objects were purely ethnological and geographical ; but they -were regarded l)y 
certain English travelers and missionaries as agents employed by the French govern- 
ment for religious and political purposes; amongst the results of their travels are a 
catalogue of Ethiopian MSS., an Ethiopian version of the Pastor of Hernias, and the 
now completed Geodesie (k VEthiopie. Tiie English expedition to Abyssinia kai Arnould 
d’A. to publish, in 1868, his Dmize An-s dans la Haute-Ethlopie. Arnould has also 
distinguished himself by his study of the Basque language. 

ABBADIE, Jacques, b.d., 1658-1727; a French Protestant divine; b. in Berne, d. in 
London. Of poor descent, he was educated by his friends, and advanced so rapidly 
that at 17 he was granted the degree of doctor of theology. He spent several years in 
Berlin as minister of the French Protestant church, and in 1690 accompanied "Marshal 
Schomberg to England, becoming minister of the French church in London. Ho was 
strongly attached to the cause of WTlliani III., who made him dean of Killaloe. He 
wrote a defense of the English revolution, and an account of the assassination plot of 
1692, the material for which he got from the state secretaries. He was able ande]o<nient 
but is known chiefly by his works on the truth of Christianity and the divinity of 
Christ. 

ABBA1O30KAME1TTE (Ital), in music, with self-abandonment; despondingly. 

ABBAS, the uncle of Mohammed, the Arabian prophet, and tlie promoter of 
his religion (d. 652), was the founder of the family of tlie AB.nASTDEB,who ruled as caliphs 
of Bagdad from 749 to 1358, and afterwards exercised the spiritual functions of the 
caliphate in Egypt, under the protection of mamelukes, till 1517, when that dignity passed 
to the Turkish sultan. Descendants of this family still live in Turkey and India.— The 
Abbasides in Persia were descended from the race of the Bofi, who nscrilieii their 
origin to the caliph Ali, This race acquired dominion in 1500, and became extinct in 
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1786. Among them, Abbas I., sum amed the great, was tne most eminent mler. He 
came to the throne 1586, and died 1628. His reign was marked by a series of victories 
over the Turks* In alliance with England, he destroyed, in 1621, the Portuguese colony 
at Ormuz. 

ABBAS I, a renowned monarch of Persia, was the youngest son of shah Moham- 
med Khodahendali. He made a successful rebellion against his father; caused one or 
more of his brothers to be murdered, and took possession of the throne when but 18 
years old, in 1585. He went against the predatory Uzbeks, who plundered Khorasan, 
defeating them in 1595 in a great battle near Herat, and driving them out of his domains. 
He was in almost continuous war with the Turks, over whom he gained many important 
successes, adding territory to his dominions. By a victory at Bassorah, in 1605, he 
extended his empire beyond the Euphrates, and Achmed I. was forced to cede Shirwah 
and Kurdistan. In 1618 he defeated the combined forces of the Turks and Tartars near 
Sultaineh, and made an advantageous peace. But the Turks soon renewed the war, 
whereupon, in 1628, Abbas took Bagdad after a year’s siege. When he died, in 1629. 
his empire extended from the Tigris do the Indus. He distinguished himself not only 
by the successes of his arms and the magnificence of his court, but by many ae'ministra- 
tive reforms, especially encouraging commerce, to facilitate which he built important 
highways and bridges. He was tolei'ant to foreigners, especially Christians, though to 
his own family he was cruel, causing his eldest son to be killed, and the eyes of his other 
children to be put out. 

ABBAS'IDES, The, Caliphs of Bagdad, and the most famous of all the Saracen 
rulers. They claim to have descended from Abbas, the uncle and adviser of tlie prophet 
(566-653 A.D.); and they succeeded the Ommiads, who were caliphs of Damascus. The 
family of Abbas acquired great influence because of their near relationship to the prophet, 
and Ibraliim, fourth in descent from Abbas, gained several successes over the Ommiad 
armies, but was captured and executed in 747 by caliph Merwan. Ibrahim’s brother, 
Abul-Abbas, whom he had named as his successor, assumed the title of caliph, and by a 
decisive victory near the river Zab, in 750, entirely overthrew the Ommiad dynasty; 
Merwan was executed, and the house of Abbas was firmly established in the govern- 
ment, tliough the Spanish possessions were lost by the establishment of tine independent 
caliphate of Cordova. Almansur succeeded Abiil-Abbas, and founded Bagdad as tlie 
scat of the empire. He fought with success against the Turks and G-reeks of Asia Minor ; 
hut from this period the rule of the xibbasides was distinguished by the development of 
liberal arts rather than the extension of territory. The severity of Mohammed’s religion 
was relaxed and the faithful yielded to the seductions of lux'ur^^ The caliphs Haruii 
Al-Rashid, 786-809, and Al-Mamun, 818-883, attained world- wide celebrity for gorgeous 
palaces, vast treasures, and brilliant equipage, in which their splendor contrasted strik- 
ingly with the poverty of European sovereigns. Harun is well known as a hero of the 
Arabian Hights, and Al-Mamun as a patron of literature and science. But with all their 
splendor the caliphs were tyrants, and their memory is stained with deeds of blood 
wrought through jealousy or revenge. Within less than a century the domains of the 
Ahhasides suffered dismemberment, and their power rapidly decreased. Rival sover- 
eignties (the Aslilabites, Edristes, etc.) arose in Africa, and an independent government, 
was instituted in Khorasan in 820, under the Talierites. In the west the Greeks again 
began to encroach ; but the fatal blow came from a despised and almost savage race. 
The caliphs had long been waging war against the Tartars of Turkestan, and mnny cap- 
tives taken in these wai*s were dispersed over the empire. Attracted by the bravery of 
these prisoners, and fearing rebellion among the subjects, Motassem (838-842), the founder' 
of Saraarah and successful opponent of the Greeks under Theophilus, formed ])ody- 
guards of the Turkoman prisoners, who speedily became the real rulers of the Saracen 
empire. Mota-Wakkel, son of Motassem, was assassinated by them in 861, and the' 
succeeding caliplis were only puppets in their hands. The caliph Radhi, 984-941, was. 
compelled to delegate to Mobammed ben Rayek, under the title of “commander of com- 
manders,” the government of the army and other important functions of tlm caliphate. 
Province after province proclaimed independence; the rule of the caliphs was narrowed, 
to Bagdad and vicinity, and the house of Abbas lost its power in the east forever when. 
Hulague, prince of the Mongols, set Bagdad on fire, and slew the leiguing caliph, 
Motassem, Feb. 20, 1258. The xlhbasides^continued to hold the semhlance of powder in; 
the nominal cali].)bate of Egypt, and feebly attempted to recover their ancient seat. The 
last of thexV., Mota-IYakkel HI., was taken by sultan Selim I., conqueror of Egypt, to 
Constantinople, and kept the»'e sometime as a prisoner. Pie returned to Egypt, and. 
died in Cairo, in 1588, a pensioner of the Ottoman government, and the last of the' 

■ Abbasides.. . . . 

ABBAS-MIR2A, a Persian prince, wxdl knowm by his Avars against Russia, Avas the son. 
of the shah Fctli- Ali, and aa^s born in 1788. xibhas possessed great talents and acquire- 
ments, and a love for the manners and culture of the Avest, When he was yet young, his; 
father made him goA^eriior of the province Azerbijan, where, by the help of English, 
officers, he applied himself to the reform of the army. When Persia, in 1811, influenced, 
by Prance, declared Avar against Russia. Abbas was commander-in-chief of the main 
body of the Persian army, but Avas unsuccessful. Persia lost, at the peace of Giilistan, 
U. K. I.— 3 
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in 181S, its remaining possessions in the Caucasus, and was forced to aclmowledge tli® 
flag of Russia on the Caspian sea. At the instigation of Abbas, a new war broke out in 
1826, between Feth-Ali and Russia. The prince fought a second time witix extniordi- 
nary bravery at the head of the army, but was again obliged to yield to the superiority 
of the Russian arms, and to conclude a peace, on Feb. 22, 1828, at Turkmantschai, by 
which Persia lost all share in Aj*menia. In this treaty, Russia had guaranteed to Abbas 
the succession to the Persian throne, the consequence of which was that he becjime 
dependent on Russia, and was obliged to give up his connection with England. VV ! ten, 
in 1829, the Russian ambassador at Teheran was murdered in a popular tumult, which 
he had provoked by imprudence, Abbas went in person to St. Petersburg, to prevent 
ill consequences, and to maintain the peace. He was received by the emperor with 
kindness, and went back to Persia loaded with presents. He died in 188B. His death 
was a great loss to his country, although he could not have prevented the encroach men Is 
of Russia. His eldest son, Mohammed Mirza, mounted the throne in 1834, on tlie death 
of Feth-Ali, under the united protection of England and Russia. 

ABBAS PASHA', 1813-54; grandson of Meliemet All, and viceroy of Egypt; active 
but not distinguished in Mehemet’s wars in Syria. After Ibraharn’s short reign, he took 
the throne (in 1848) as hereditary successor, but was a cruel ami eapricit)us ruler. He 
dismissed the Europeans in state service, and frustrated much of Mehemet’s good work; 
but he successfully resisted Turkish attempts to lower the conch non and prestige of 
Egypt, and assisted the Sultan in the Crimean war. It is supposed that he was mur- 
dered. 

ABBATE, NiccoiiO Bell, or Hiccolo Abati, was born at Modena in 1509 or 1512, 
and died at Paris in 1571. He was an able and skilful artist in fresco-painting, and wuis 
a follower both of Raphael and Correggio; yet he rather blent the two styles in one than 
imitated either separately. His influence is traceable in the art which prevailed during 
the second half of the 16th century. His earlier works are to be seen at Modena ; his 
later ones at Bologna, among -which is his “Adoration of the Shepherds,’' considered 
his finest; but he is best known by the frescoes which he executed for the castle of Fon- 
tainbieau, from the designs of Primaticcio. These, however, with the except ion of the 
tableaux representing the history of Alexander the great, were unfortunately destroyed 
in 1738, at the barbarous suggestion of an architect who wished to enlarge the building. 

ABBATUC'CI, Charles, son of Jacques Pierre, 1771-96; an officer of artillery, and 
in 1794 Pichegru’s adjutant; made general of brigade for bravery, and afterwards gen- 
eral of division. He died from wounds he received in an engagement with tlie Austrians 
at Himingen, where Moi’eau erected a monument to his memoiy. 

ABBATUO'CI, Jacques Pierre, 1726-1812; b. in Corsica; a rlvaT and political 
opponent of Paoli; but he submitted to bis control in the w'ar with the Genoese. He 
became general in the royal army, but after the capture of Toulon resigned and w*ont to 
France, where he was promoted to general of division. When the Eiiglieii fleet left Cor- 
sica, in 1796, he returned home. 

ABBATUO’CI, Jacques Pierre Charles, 1791-1857; nephew of Charles; lawofflcer 
under the restoration. After the revolution of 1830, he was made presiding judge at 
Orleans, and sent thence to the Chamber of Beputies. He wms a leader of opl^kiition to 
Guizot’s ministry, and conspicuous at reform banquets. In tlie National Assemldy in 
1848, he w’-as a vigorous opponent of the social democratic movement. He becauie a 
■w^Tm supporter of Hapolcoii III., wdio made him minister of justice and keeper ot the 
seals. His sons, Charles, An'toine Bomiuiqne, and Severen, w^ere supporters of the 
Bonapartes. 

ABBE, the French name for an abbot (q.v.), but often used in the general sense of a 
priest or clergyman. By a concordat between pope Leo X. and Francis I (1510), the 
French king had the right to nominate upwards of 200 abbes commendaiaires, wiio,, with- 
out having any duty to perform, drew^ a considerable proportion of the revenues of Vm 
convents. The hope of obtaining one of those sinecures led multitudes of young men, 
many of them of noble birth, to enter the clerical career, who, however, seldoui went 
further than taking the inferior orders (see Orders, Holy); and it became customai-v to 
call all such aspirants abbes— jocularly, abbes of St. Hope. They formed a cousideruldG 
and influential class in society; and an abbe, distinguished bv a short black or violet' 
colored frock, and a peculiar style of weaving the hair, was found as friemd or fdiostly 
adviser in almost every family of consequence. When a candidate obtained an "abbey, 
he was enjoined to take holy orders; but many procured dispensation, and continued to 
draw the revenues as secular or lay abbots. 

ABBESS, the superior of a religious community of women, corresponding in rank 
and authority to an abbot (q.v.), except in not being allowed to exercise the spiritual 
functions of the priesthood— such as preaching, confession, etc. 

^ ABBEVILLE, a co. in South Carolina, between the Saluda and the Savannah 
nvers. The soil is good and well cultivated to cotton, corn, v/lieat, oats, and sweet 

potatoes. Area, 960 sq.m..; pop., ’70, 11,916 -white, 20,213 black. The Columbia and 
Greenyille railroad runs through the n. part of the co. Co. seat, Abbeville. 
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AlBETIXLEj a fortified t. of France, in tlie dep. of Somme, stands on tlie river 
Somme, about 12 m. from its mouth, and 90 m. n. by w. of Paris. It is built partly 
on an island, and partly on the banks of the river; the streets are narrow and ill 
paved, and the houses built mostly of brick and wood. The building most worthy of 
notice is the church of St. Wolfran, commenced in thereign of Louis XII., whose facade is 
a splendid example of the flamboyant style, being pierced by three deep portals, aiid sur- 
mounted by three high gothic to wers. The chief manufactures of A. are velvets, serges, 
cottons, linens, sacking, hosiery, Jewelry, soap, glass-wares, glue, paper, etc. It is a 
station on the Railway du Xord, and is connected by canals /with Amiens, Paris, Lille, 
and Belgium, Yessels of between 150 and 200 tons can sail up the Somme as far as 
Abbeville. Pop. 76, 19,328. 

ABBEY. See Monasteby. 

ABBEY is used in a legal sense in ‘Scotland, and signifies the sanctuary or protection 
to a debtor against legal process afforded by the A. of Holyrood. This privilege has, of 
course, its origin in the fact that churclies used to he regarded as a sanctuary and shelter 
for all who souglit refuge within their walls. The first instance known of a" debtor seek- 
ing refuge in Holyrood abbey — that of John Scott, 1581 a.d. — is recorded by George 
Biichanan, See Sanctuaby, 

ABBIA'TE-ORAS'SO, a t. of Italy, in the province of Milan, 14 miles w.s.w. from 
Milan city, on the Canal di Bereguardo. It has silk manufactures. Pop. 5200. 

ABBO CERTS’UIJS, d, 923; a French monk, who wrote an epic poem describing tins 
siege of Paris by the northmcn in 885-87, at which he was present. Guizot published a 
French translation. 

ABBO FLORIACEN'SIS, or Abbon op Fleuby, h, 945; a French scholar, profi- 
cient in vsciences, and distinguished in the schools of Paris and Rheims. He spent two 
years in England, helping archbishop Oswald of York in restoring the monastic system; 
was made abbot of Fleury in 970; was sent twice to Rome by Robert the wise, and each 
time warded off a threatened papal interdict. He was killed in 1004 while trying to 
quell a monkish revolt. He wrote, in epitome, the lives of the Roman pontiffs and 
i>me controversial works, 

ABBOT ("‘father”). This name, originally given to any aged monk, was afterwards 
more strictly applied to the superior of a monastery or abbey. Since the 6th c., abbots 
have belonged to the clerical orders, but at first they were not necessarily priests. After 
the second Nicene council (787), abbots 'were empowered to consecrate monks for the 
lower sacred orders; but they remained in subordination under their diocesan bishops 
until the 11th c. As abbeys'became wealthy, abbots increased in potver and influence; 
many received episcopal titles; and all were ranked as prelates of the church next to the 
bishops, and had tlie right of voting in church-councils. Even abbesses ' contended for 
the same honors and privileges, but without success. In the 8th and 9th c., abbeys 
began to come into the liands of laymen, as rewards for military service. In the lOth c. 
many of the chief abbeys in Cliristendom were under lay-abbots {ahhatss milites, or 
ahlm-tmdleH\ wiiile subordinate deans or priors had the spiritual oversight. The mem- 
bers of the royal household received grants of abbeys as their maintenance, and the king 
kept the richest for himself. Thus, Tdugo Capet of France w^as lay-abbot of St. Denis, 
jaear Paris. Sometimes convents of iiinis were granted to men, and monasteries to women 
of rank. These abuses were, in a great measure, reformed during the 10th c. After 
the reformation of the order of Beriedictines, monasteries arose that were dependent 
upon the mother-monastery of Clugny and without abbots, being presided over by prwn 
pjrihahhates. Of the orders founded after the llth e., only some named the superiors 
of their convents abbots; most, from liumility or other cause, used the titles of prior, 
major, guardian, rector. Abbesses have almost alwmys remained under the jurisdiction 
of tlieif diocesan bisliop; but the abbots of indepen'dent or liberated abbeys acknowl- 
edged no lord but tlje pope. In the middle ages, the so-called vn/Wrail frequently 

enjoyed episcopal titles, but only a few had dioceses. Before the period of seculariza- 
tion in Germany, several of the ablwts in that country had princely titles and x^ow^ers. 
In England tliere were a considerable number of m/itred aJMs who sat and voted in the 
house of lords. Tlie eltction of an abbot belongs, as a rule, to the chapter or assembly 
of the mon.ks, and is afterwards confirmed by tlie pope or by the bishop, according as 
the monastery is independent or under episcopal jurisdiction. ' But from early times, the 
pox^e in Ital^r has claimed the right of conferring abbacies, and the concordat of 1516 
gave that right to the king of Fnuice. Xon-monastic clergy who possessed monasteries 
wcuB styled while their vicars, wdio discharged the duties, as well as all 
abbots who belonged to the monastic order, were styled regiikir abbots. In France, the 
abuse of appointing secular abbots w^as carried to a great extent previous to the time of 
the revolution, (See Abbe.) Often monasteries themselves chose some powerful person 
as their secular abbot, with a view of “commending” or committing their abbey to Ms 
protection {ahhh mmmendataires). In countries which joined in the reformation, the 
possessions of abbeys were mostly confiscated by the crown; hut in Hanover, Bruns- 
wick, and Wtirtemberg, several monasteries and convents were retained as educational, 
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^ Church, the superiors of convents are called liaqumerd or 

imA gi^nQxoX s^^hotSyaTchimwndrite&.^ ' ' 

U8lSpU8^jS"part:s^jbaniifm^^^^^^^ 

Slnir^Sr. rr 

ABBOT, Chaeles. See Colchestee, Lord, {mle,. 

of a farmer; graduated at Boivdoin in 1840- wnt 
Bve jeais m teaching m academies. In 1847 settled in 

employment in the libraries of Harvard college and Borion m ^ pHvtX 

ment. Ainong Ms ^orks are JS'ew Discvamns of the TvinlUi LiUrotore m' ^'h- n 

a Mitnre Life, &s an appendix to Eev W R'^ 4 ]o-pr ’<5 (KIlZV 

He has edited, with notes or appendixes on v ^ t 

,’isss;- •» “■• - 

^ ,^BOT, Frakcis Ellingwood, b. Boston, 1836; a gradnate of Tlsrv 'rd nriri Ef 
of The Index, a ioiirnal of free relitnAn 'pta editor 

American Review/’’ and other periodicals. ’ ^ papers in tM- ^tKorth 


promotion. For a short time he held the see of Liehlll P, i r- . ? .s^'^^cquont 

made archbishop of Canterbury. As /learned a/d W tt u^’ ™ .^*^1** 

friend of toleration, he gained the esteem of til nu-tiot ^ r ®'^P‘^^cially ns a 

James I. employed the fdviceor\ inl/p If!? ‘ religious aniimwities. 

often opposed the arbitrary prindies of the Idf/ TSdSncfr/f® ■ “? “‘® 
was an exception to his general rule of condnet TTi-- in i^ i’ Jnetimes 

incumd the displeasure ofCharles I A /f'tfnioved ^ 

tte Bible under James I. His other litmrv iirorf p^Hf /!! ^ translation of 

Croydon, 1638, and a monument imsereS/l snf/tf f ‘ He died at 

His brother, Robeet A., biSorof sS/Zm f ^/"ir Guihlford. 

gian, and the author of a treatise 7, »‘eolo- 

the doctrines of Bellarmine ^d Snare/ tiontrovert 

ABB^OTT.^ Goeham Dummee, ll.d., b. Me ISOS- d Mcoc io~/ - -, 
and brother of the writers Jacob and Tnl n 4 n ’tt ’ 18i4; son of Jacob, 

«-rnrl„,fv..i !„ -loop. ®.“« Jo"n »• C. He vvas educated at Bowdoin collen-e- 

Sfi fit A nrlAvrAi. >1,,.-.*^-. * ^'"’1 

,arui 
ich 



11 , umtetju years, Decomiiio’ one of i1ip mAe..f i uuu prc?- 

He wrote The Mmiily at Home ^d^mn HH-fPi.f vPd ^ scientitic of teacliere. 
and Profit, and other works. Stake, PUamre 




ABBOT OF MT-SBTTT w7 “““ ^ " '‘«”or to worthy charities. 

SEOxtD. the. Ront r\f ate ,-, 1 • t. . ® * 


AT?BnT« 3 TrAT>n /e T 7 aV ^iirisimas iti the middle ages. 

Tweed, a little above^itfcLflueuL'^fthrii^^^^^^ the south bank of the 

of Melrose. Before it became, in 1811 the int/rt/ff 7 w f “•« 
and grounds of A. formed a small fm’ra kn fn 1 fihl / ^^“’‘erithc site of the house 
nanie was the invention of the poet who lZ!J/th/ tf ! ' 'The new 

when Melrose abbots passed ovef the fords of the Tf eed with tlie days 

overhanpng the river, with the Selkirk hilHbehiml !'f ®P°*> “ I'nnK' 

the western wing of the castle After/mls° != {,;=, r f ^ “ *"’»'■ ’‘’i'in. now 

pemaimng portions of the building o/no uniform t>‘8 




- 7 *.v. ijuivou vent 

irregular pile, which has been i 
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Abbreviatiosis. 


Tiie present proprietor of xl. Is tlie Hon. Josepli Constable Max^veil, son of Lord Herries^ 
who, in 187S, iiiarrierl a great-graiiddaiigbter of the novelist, and assumed the name of 
Scott. A. is visited aiianally hj thousands of people of every nationality. 

xiBBOTT, xlusTiN, b. Boston, 1831 ; brotlier of Benj. Y. and co-laborer in the Digests. 
He has occasionally contributed to light literature, and, with his brothers Benjamin 
and Lyman, wis author of two novels, Commt Corners mxd. 3Iattliew Cwrahy, 

ABBOTT, Benjamin, 1762-96, a notable minister of the Methodist church, a native of 
Femisylvania. He traveled and preached in his own and the adjoining states, and 
assistexi greatly in building up the denomination. Though without education, A. was 
possessed of much natural eloquence. 

ABBOTT, 'Benjamin ALvughan, b. Boston, 1830; son of Jacob, He was educated 
in Mew York, and admitted to the bar in 1851. He has produced many volumes of 
reports and digests of federal and state laws, and is a member of the national com- 
missioa to prepare a digest of the laws of the United States. . ■ 

ABBOTT j Charles. See Tenterden, Lord. 

ABBOTT, Edward, b, Boxhiiry, Mass., 1841; brother of Lyman. He lias published 
religious worlds, and ivas for a time one of the editors of The GongregatmmlisC a 
religious Journal published in Boston. He has recently taken orders in the Episcopal 
Cluirch, and is settled in Cambridge, Mass. He is one of the editors of The Literary 
World, 

ABBOTT, Jacob, a native of Maine, IT. S. , v/as born in 1803, and graduated at Bow- 
doin college in 1820, He is a remarkably voluminous writer, and has acquired a large 
measure of popularity from tlie simplicity and earnestness of his thought. He has 
addressed himself pi-incipally to the young, and it is perhaps not too much to say that 
of all works intended for the Juvenile mind, his are the best m the English language. 
So thoughtful an instructor of youth even as Dr, Arnold, speaks in high terms of The 
Way to do Good. Nearly all his books have been repeatedly republished in England, and 
some have been translated into various European and Asiatic languages. His most 
popular work is The Yomi/j Christian. Besides this, he has written The Frmiconm 
Storm ; Eistories of Celebrated Persons, 30 vols. ; Eavi^er's Story-books, 36 vols. ; etc. 

ABBOTT, John Stephens Cabot, 1805-77; b. Maine; d. Conn. ; brother of Gorham 
D. He was educated at Bowdoin and Andover; graduated in 1825; traveled in the 
United States and Europe to study systems of education; was ordained as a Congre- 
gational minister in 1830, and settled successively at Worcester and Roxbury and Nan- 
tucket, Mass. In 1833 be published lus first book, The Mother at Horne, soon after- 
wards The Child at Home. About 1844 he devoted himself solely to literary w^ork, and 
ra,pidly produced Kings and Queens, or Life in a Palace; The Trench Eembution of 1789 ; 
HtsU/ry of A' apoleon Bomiparte; Kapioleon at 6f. Helena; History of Nap)oleon III. ; History 
of the Cml War in America; Romance of Spanish Histojp; History of Frederick tlie Greiit; 
etc. His books have been widely circulated, and a number of them have been tx*anslated 
into otlier languages. , 

ABBOTT, Lyman, d.d., b. Roxbury, Mass., 1835; brother of Austin. ^ He graduated 
from Nevr York university in 1853, and went into the practice of law’^ with his brother. 
Afterw’ards he studied theology with his uncle, Rev. J. S. C., and was ordained a Con- 
gregational minister in 1860, settling as pastor at Terre Haute, Ind., the same year. 
He w’as chose n secretary of the American Union Freed men’s Commission, holding the 
place till 1868- He ^v^LS pastor of the Ne^v England church in New York, 1866 till 1869, 
wdieii be gave hi.s whole attention to literature. Among his wmrks are: Results of 
Em/incipation in the United States; Jestis of Hamreth: His Life and Teachings; and OkZ 
Testa oitnt Shadows of Hew Testament Truths. He edited Sermons and Morning mid 
Evening Erercises from Hemy Ward Beecher’s writings. Later, lieAvas one of the editors 
ol Harper’s Monthly Magazine, and principal editor of the llkistrated Glmstian^ Weekly 
of New York. He is now associated with Rev. Henry Ward Beecher in the editorship 
of the Ohristia n. Union, and Is preparing and publishing a series of commentaries on the 
New Testament 

ABBEEYIATIOl’S are contrivances in writing for saving time and space. ^ They are 
of Uvo kinds, consisting either in the omission of some letters, or 'words, or in the sub- 
st.it ution of some arbitrary sign. In the earliest times, when uncial or lapidary characters 
were used, abbreviations 'by omission prevailed, such as w^e find on the inscriptions ou 
monuments, coins, etc. In these the initial letter is often put instead of the whole wmrd, 
as M. for Marcus, F. for Filius, It was after the small Greek and Roman letters had 
been invented i)y transcribers for facilitating their work, that signs of abbreviation, or 
eharficters representing double consonants, syllables, and whole words, came into use: 
Greek manuscripts abound with such signs, and often only one that has expressly studied 
Greek paheography can make them out. From the manuscripts they passed into the 
early printed editions of Greek books, and it is only recently that they have quite disap- 
peared. xlmong the Romans, signs of abbreviation were called and professed 

scribes who employed them wT,re notar ii. To such an extent was the system earned, 
that L. Anmeus Se'neca collected and classified 5000 abbreviations.^ The same practice 
has prevailed in all languages, but nowhere more than in the rabbinical waitings. — The 
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aibbreviations used by the ancient Komans were continued and increased in the middk 
ages. They occur in inscriptions, manuscripts, and legal docunients; and the practice 
continued in these last long after the invention of printing had made it uanecessary in 
books. An act of parliament was passed in the reign of George II, , forbidding the use 
of abbreviations in legal documents. Owing to these abbreviations, the deciphering of 
old writings requires ‘special study and training, and forms a separate science called 
diplomatics (q.v.), on w^hich numerous treatises have been written. Tassin’s Mouvmu 
TraiUdeBipiomatique vols,, Par. 1750-65) contains, in the third voluiiie, an exposition 
of Roman abbreviations: Other works on the subject Ahrm 

moMk (2 vois., Gott. 1798); Pertz’s Schriftfafeln {4 Haimov, 1846); and Kopp’s 

JPakeogmphica GrUica (4 vols., Manh. 1817-29).— In ordinary writing and printing few 
abbreviations are now employed. The sign cfe, originally an abbreviation for the Lat. et, 
/‘and,” is perhaps the only one of the arbitrary kind still to be met with. It does not 
stand properly for a word, for it is used in different languages, but for an idea,, and is as 
much a symbol as +. The abbreviations by using tlie initials of Latin words that are 
still in use are clriefly confined to titles, dates, and a fevr phrases; as M.A. (riKighfev 
m'tmm). Master of Ai*ts; A.D. (amio domini), in the year of our Lord; e,g. 
for example. Many are now formed from English words in the same way; as P.G.S., 
Fellow of the Geological Society; B.C., before Christ.— Most of the sciences and arte 
have sets of signs of abbreviations, or symbols, peculiar to themselves. These are of 
great use both for bx'evity and clearness. See Chemical Symbols, etc. 

The following is a list of the more important Abbreviations in general use: 


Abp., Archbishop. 

A.C. (Aiife Ohristum), Before Christ. 

A.D. {A7ino Bommi), In the year of our Lord. 

A.H. (Anno Ileglrw), In the year of the Hegira. 

A.M. (Aiife Meridiem), Before noon; (A^mo Mundi), In the year of the world* 
A.R.A., Associate of the R<wal Academy (London). 

A. R.S. A., Associate of the Royal Scottish Academy. 

A. U.G. (Al) Urbe Gondita), Prom tlie building of the city— that is, Rome* 

B. A. or xl.B. Bachelor of Aids. 

Bart, or Bt., Baronet. 

B.C., Before Chiist. 

B.C.L., Bachelor of Civil Law. 

B. I). , Bachelor of Divinity. 

B. M., Bachelor of Medicine. 

Bp., Bishop. 

C. (Gentwrn), A hundred; chapter: c., century, 

C.x4., Chartered Accountant 

(Gi'mtahrigm Of Cambridge. 

C.B., Companion of the Bath. 

C. E., Civil Engineer. 

cf. or cp., Confer; compare. 

G.M.G.; Coinpanion of the Order of St. Michticl and St. George, 

Cr., Creditor. 

Crim. Con., Criminal conversation, 
cw^t.. Hundred- weight. 

B.C.L., Doctor of Civil Law. 

D. D., Doctor of Divinity ; fMzL 

D.G. (Dei QraUa), By the grace of God. 

Do. (Ital dte, “ said”), The said; the same. 

Dr., Doctor, or Debtor. 

D.Y. (Deo Yolente), God willing, 
dwt.. Pennyweight. 


Etc. (Et mtera). And the rest; and so on, 

P.B.S., Fellow of the Botanical Society. 

F.D. (Pidei Defensor), Defender of the^Faith. 
ff., following. 

F.G.S., Fellow of the Geological Society. 

F.L.S., Fellow of theLinnsean Society. 

F.M., Field-marshal. 

the Royal Astronomical or of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
F.R.C,P., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 

Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. E., of England. 
F.K.G.S., Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Society. L., London; E., Edinburgh. 
F.R.S.S.A., Fellow of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts. 

So o ^ the Society of Antiquaries, ilS.A.Scot., Do. of Scotland. 

F.S.S., Fellow of the Statistical Society. 

F.Z.S., Fellow of the Zoological Society. 
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(Kniglit) Grand Cross of the Bath. 

G.C.H., (Knight) Grand Cross of Hanover. 

G. C.M.’G., (Kaight) Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. George, 

Or., Greek; Lat,, Latin; Ital, Italian, etc. 

H. E/LG.S., Hon. East India Company's Service, 

H. M.S., His or Her Majesty’s Service"^ or Ship, 

His or Her Royal Highness. 

Ib. or Ibid. (Ibidmi), In the same place. 

LC.TH, U.S. (z;i:Go£), lemus Vhmtos, T/mu Hum, Soief^-Sesus Christ, the Soa of God, 
"the Savior, 

Id. The, same; The Ides. 

,ie., ’ 

I. H-S.,*'" iesiis Tir,m.iRiim Jesus the Savior of men; In hoc (Crtice) Balm, In this 

(cross) ;salvat,ion. 

Incog. {Inmfjniio, ItaL), Unkno’vm. 

I.K.itl. {les'its Huziifenm Bex ludmAirimi), Jesus of Kazareth, king of the Jews. 

Inst, (Jnxtante — understood), Instant, of the present (month) ; Institute. 

I. P.I). {In Prmerdtid Dowdiwrimi), In presence of the Lords (of Session). 

J. C, {Juru Comnlhii), Juris-coasult. 

J.P., 'Justice of the Peace. 

J. V. (or U.) D. (Juris Utrmsqm I)octm'\ Doctor both of Civil and of Canon Law. 

Kal {Kalendm or KalenMs), the Kalends. 

.K.B., IvnigM of the Bath. 

K. C.B., Knight Commander of the Batin 

K.O.H., Knight Oaaimander of the Order of Hanover. 

K.C.M.G. , Knight Commander of St Michael and St. George, 

K.G., Knight of the Garter, 

K, H., Knight of Hanover, 

K.li, Knight of Malta. 

K.P.^KnightofSt.Patrick. 

K.T.,, Knight of the Thistle. 

K, r. X., kat ra Xsi7to,usra {Km M same as ‘^Et caetera.*” , 

Lb. {lihm), Pound. • , 

L. D.v Lady Day. 

LL.B.. {Legum .Bmcalaureus), Bachelor of Laws (the plural heihg denoted by the double 

, U ^ 

LL.D. Doctor of Laws, 

L.B.O.S., Licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

L.S.xi.., Licentiate of the Society of Apothecaries. 

L. S.I). {Mbrm, SoMcli, Bemrii), Pounds, siiiliings, pence, 

M. (Mlh\ A thousand, 

M.k. or A..M. (Axtium Ma^ister), Master of Arts. 

Mass,, Massachusetts’; Vt., Vermont; Pa., Pennsylvania; etc. See States. 

3L D. Doctor of Medicine. 

AI.P,, Meiiiher of Parliament. 

.M.R.G.S,, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

M.R.I.A..^ Meniher of the Royal Irish Academy. 

AIS.„ Manuscript; MSS., Manuscripts. 

Mus. B. Qfmim Bmtor), Doctor of Music. 

3I.W.S., Member of the Wernerian Society. 

H.B. (Ah to Alark well; observe. 

jSTein. con. {Memine contmdicente), or Newu diss. {Kemim diMulmfdl, 2^0 one contradicting 
or dissenting; unanimously, 

ISr.P., Kotary Public. , 

M-K, 

O. S.;, Old ■'Style,. 

Oxon. ■ 

oz., Ounce. 

P. , President; professor, etc. 

P.C., Privy Councillor. 

P.C.S., Principal Clerk of Session. 

Per anrn (Prr annum). By the year. 

Per cent. (Per centum). By the hundred. • 

PhD, Doc'tor of Philosophy. 

PM., (Post Meridiern), Altor nooii. 

P.P., Parish priest 

* This was originally the iirst- tliree Greek letters of the name Jesus; h'ut its origin ha’ving 

been lost sight of, by substituting S for 2;\ then mistaking the Gr. H (eta) for Lat. H, a signifLoa- 
tion. was subsequently found out for each letter. The symbol wuis still further altered by converting 
the horizontal st 2 %>ke, Yi''liicli was the usufd sign of abbre’viation, into a cro^, as it now generally 
appears, IBB. 



Abbreviations* 
Abd-el-kader. ' • 
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pp.. Pages. 

Pro ttnn. (Py*«9 For the time. 

Prox. In the next (month). 

P. S. {Post seriptum). Postscript. 

Q. , Query or Question. 

Q.G., Queen’s Counsel. 

S’ S’ 2' ^'tnomtrmidum). Which was to be demonstrated* 

Which was to be done. 

Q. b, {Quaiitam suffidt). Enough, 
q.v. {Qmdmdd),, Which see. 

K. (Ikx or King or Queen. 

K.A., Roj^’a! Academician; Royal Artillerv. 

R. B.; Royal Engineers. 

R. M. , Royal Marines. 

R.M., Royal Kavy. 

R. S.^A., lioyal Scottish Academician. 

S. , South; saint; seconds. < 

Sc. , Scill^cety same as mz. 

S.L., Solicitor at Law. 

S.M. {Sa> Majeste)^ His or Her Majesty. 

b P Q R. {Sem^^s Pojmlmque ^manus\ The Roman senate and people’ 

bq The lollowing; Sqq., Do. in the plural. ^ ^ 

b.b.O., Splicitor before the Supreme Courts. 

m3.’ 5 TJieologke Professor), Professor of Theolofirv 

T C.D., Trinity College, Dublin. 

22 ^ understood), In the last (month). 

U.P., United Presbyterian. ^ 

U. S., United States; United Service. 

viz. {Videlicet), To wit; namely. 

W.S., Writer to the Signet. 

Xmas., Christmas. Xtian., Christian, etc. 

represented by its initial letter* e «* A for i a pippei name-— 

BaJlfnlSt-ISo titbf'exJAae names of office^® Bm a S-If “ 

House of Representatives; Sen., for Senate- IT S S Pf fr^ piTwljai for 

denotes ships or anythin^ delivery/As much used; A 1 

jar.” In money, only the $ mark and efs. are commmf ^C)t;‘regu- 

har contractions, such as booksellers tiade.s have their pecu- 

A. depends much upon the nature of dlie wnrl* ! others. In printing, the use of 

orastronomv as on chemistry, arithmetic. 



lessor of mathematics at Rinteln He did^miiclft ^ nTiTversit}^ and pro- 

|na^ of his country. Of his books the !^ward the improvement of thehm- 

Orhl>}fmq for mr Watifce Oount^, ^ miportmt are those Or. Jidhdt, and 

^ ABB signifies in Arabic “ slave” or ‘‘servant or.,? + 

mto the composition of manyproper names ; 'is 
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Abbreviations. 

Abd-el-kadero, 


Kader, ‘^servant of the mighty Grod;” Ahd-ul-Latif, servant of the gracious God, etc. 

So in Hebrew and Syriac. 

ABDALLAH-BEH-ABD-EL-MOTTALIB, 545-570; the father of Mohammed. He 
was an only child, and was about to be sacrificed by his father -when another person 
interfered and persuaded the father to sacrifice a hundred camels instead of the boy. 
Soon after A. married a daughter of Wahh, a Benu Zahra chief, and of this union came 
the great prophet. 

ABDALLAH-BEH-AL-AFTAS, 1004-60; founder of the dynasty of Bence Al-Aftas 
in Africa. His military talents secured for him the title of “ The Victorious.” 

ABDALLAH-BEH-yASEEhT lived in the early part of the 11th centuiy,-and founded 
the Almoravides dynasty in Northern Africa. He was a 7X‘alous follower of the propliet, 
and converted pagans by the sword rather than the hook. Though holding supreme 
authority for a longtime, he was content with the title of “ Theologian.” The reign 
of his successors lasted about a century. 

ABDALLAH-BEN-ZOBAIR, h. about 623, d. 693; the first of Mohammed’s disciples; 
son of Zv./bair, one of the prophet’s friends and companions. His mother was a sister of 
Mohammed’s favorite wife. Abdallah opposed Ali, the elected successor and nephew of 
the prophet, and renewed his struggle for supremacy after All’s assassination.' He seized 
Mecca, holding it against Yezid,Tailipli of Damascus. During the siege the temple of 
the Holy Caaba was destroyed, hut Tezid’s death saved the city from capture. A. 
was acknowledged caliph of Mecca, and rebuilt and restored the city by 685. The 
Damascus caliphs renewed the war, and Mecca was again besieged, but stoutly defended 
by A. in his seventieth year. Finally Mecca was taken by assault, and A., who retreated 
withiii the Caaba, was slain. 

ABDALS, Persian religious fanatics who deem it meritorious to slay any one of a dif- 
ferent faith, and if slain themselves in the attempt arc considered martyrs. 

ABDAS, a saint in the Roman Catholic and Greek churches. He was a bishop in 
Persia about the beginning of the 5th c. who destroyed a temple of the fire-wmrship- 
pers, refusing to rebuild it, though commanded by the king to do so. In retaliation 
A. was killed and all the Christian churches were destroyed, the persecution lasting more 
than a quarter of a century, and causing a w^ar between Rome and Persia. 

ABD-EL-HALIM, b. in Cairo, 1836; son of Mehemet Ali; educated in Paris. Before 
the viceroy of Egypt was recognized by the sultan, Halim was a member of the family 
council; in 1856 lie was governor of Khartoom. 

ABD-FL-H AMID, the adopted name of Db Couret, a French traveler in the East, 
who was sent on a mission to Timhuctoo in 1848. Alexander Dumas used his adventures 
in *‘Tlie Pilgrimage of Hadji Abd-el-Hamed Bey,” 1855. 

ABB-EL-KABER, properly 'El-Had ji-Abd-el-Kader-ITlid-Mahiddin, is the descendant . 
of a Marabout family of the race of Haschem, wlio trace their pedigree to the caliphs of 
the lineage of Fatima. He was horn at Ghetna, an educational institution of the Mara- 
bouts near Mascara, which belonged to his family. His father, who died in 1884, being 
esteemed a very holy man, had exercised great influence over his countrymen, which 
influence he bequeathed to his son. In his eighth year A. made* a pilgrimage to Mecca 
with his father; and in 1827 he visited Egypt, where, in Cairo and Alexandria, he first 
came in contact with western civilization. Religious enthusiasm and melancholy were 
the most prominent features of his character, lie early showed an uncommonly gifted 
mind, and at the chief school of Fez he acquired such'knowledge as composes Arabian 
science. A. was free from the savage cruelty, as well as from the sensuality, of the 
Arabs; he maintained purity of manners, and did not suffer himself to be misled by 
anger or passion. Although he firmly adhered to the faith of his nation, and used their 
fanaticism as one of his most important sources of influence, .yet he had no sympalhj 
with the fanatical intolerance of the majority among them. His public career began at 
tlie time of the conquest of Algiers by the French. No sooner was the power of the 
Turks broken, than tlie Arabian tribes of the province of Gum seized the opportunity 
to make themselves independent. Having got possession of Mascara, they elected A. as 
their emir, who soon succeeded in esta.l.)lishing his authority over a number of the neigh- 
boring tribes. He now attacked the French; and some bloody battles, fought on Dec. 
3,1883, and Jan. 6,1884, against Gen. Desmichels, then commanding in Oran, obliged 
the latter to enter into a treaty with him. In the interior of the country the power 
of A. now spread in an alarming way. In consequence of victories over neighboring 
chiefs, he became master of Miliana and Medeah. AH the cities and tribes ot th« 
provinces of Oran and Titeri acknowledged A. as their sultan; the inore distant 
tribes sent him ambassadors wfith presents. It was not long before hostilities broke out 
between him and the French. The commencement was favorable to him, for the first 
operations of Gen. Tretzel led to that fatal retreat, during which the French army 
was attacked at Makta, on June 28, 1835, by the whole assembled forces of A., amounting 
to nearly 30,000 cavahy, and suffered a disgraceful defeat. 

After a protracted struggle of six years, A. found himself obliged (1841) to take refuge 
in Marocco. Here he succeeded in getting up a sort of crusade against the enemies of 
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Islam- and tlie arms of France were now turned against Marocco for the countenanc© 
given ’to A. After the decisive battle of Isl3^(1844) the sultan was obliged to give np 
A.’s cause, but soon found tluit the latter was at least his equal in power, and that h@ 
could not even prevent him from inarching out of Nedem to attack the French again, 
both in Oct. 1845, and in Mar, 1847, But the star of A. was now about to set. In the 
nndit of the llih Dec. he made a bold attack on the Moorish camp, in which li(3 waa 
deleated and had to resolve on flight. He might easily have secured his owm safety, 
hut he w^ould not abandon his attached followers, men, wmnien, and children, lo ilm 
^ plunder and massacre of the Maroccans. After a heroic combat on the 31st Deceniljcr, 

he effected their retreat across the Muluia into the territory of Algerie, •where they 
mostly surrendered to the French. He himself, with a few horsemen, resolved to light 
^ his waiy through to the south; but coming to the Pass of Kerbous, lie four;rl tlic way 

1 closed huid was received wdth musketry. Dispirited at length, xi. surrendered, on Dec. 

I 33, 1847, to G-en. Lamoriciere and the Due d’Aumale, upon condition that lie should 

\ he permitted to withdraw either to Egypt or to St. Jean dhicre. The Frencli govern- 

I ment refused to ratify this agreement. A. was sentwitli his family to Toulon, wiience 

I he "was removed in 1848 to Pan, and 'ffnally to the Chiiteau d’Amboise. Liberated in 

I 1853 by Louis Napoleon, he lived at Brussa, in Asia Minor, till its destruction by a.n 

I earthquake in 1855. He then, for a time, lived in Constantinople, hut finally made his 

I home in Damascus. He wuas of great service to humanity during the Syrian massacres 

] of 1860. In 1865 he visited Paris and England, and w\as present at the Riris exliibition 

; in 1867. In his retirement he WTOte a reffgious work, a translation of Vvdiich was puh- 

1 lislied at Paris, 1858, under the title, Bapjyel d V Intelligent : am d VlmUfferenk 

1 ABD-EL-WAHABh See Wahabis, ante. 

I ABDE'EA, a maritime t. of Thrace, e. of the mouth of the Nestus. About 400 

i B.c. it was a flourishing place. The inhabitants became proverbial for stupidity, 

though such men as Protagoras, Democritas, and Anaxarchus, the Philosophers, Heca> 
i tons, the historian, and Nicametus, poet, were born there. 

^ ABDICATION is the act of giving up an office, generally the office of ruler or sorer- 

! edgn. It is rarely done out of pure preference of a private station, but is generally the 

result of vexation and disappointment. It ‘w^rs perhaps voluntarily, and from being 
wearied wdtli dominion, that Diocletian, and along with him Maxiuiian, abdicated 
; (305). Christina of Sweden retired from the throne (1654) out of preference for tlie 

( freedom of private life, hut vvdsbed still to exercise the rights of a sovereign. Charles V. 

: laid down the crowm (1556) because his great schemes had failed. Philip Y. of Spain 

did so (1734) in a fit of melancholy, but resumed it on the death of his son. xirnadcus 
; of Savoy abdicated (1494) to become a priest. Victor Amadeus of Sardinia, who abdi- 

I • eated in 1730, wished to recall the step, but was not allowed. Louis Bonaparte resigned 

\ the crown of Holland, because he would not consent to treat that country as a province 

[ of Prance. Charles Emanuel of Sardinia retired from the throne in 1803, not finding 

himself equal to the crisis; and the same was the case with Victor Emanuel in 1810, 

' . William I. of the Netherlands resigned (1840), as his policy had become impossible from 

tlie turn of affairs in Belgium, Foreign force compelled the abdication of iVugustus of 
; Poland (1707), and later, that of Stanislaus Leszczynski (1785) and of Poniatowski (1795)‘, 

as -well as that of Charles IV. of Spain (1808), and of Napoleon (1814 and 1815). Insur- 
rections have been the most frequent cause of forced abdications. The early lustory of 
the Scaiidiiiavian kingdoms abounds in instances. In England, the compulsory abdication 
of Richard 11.(1399) is an early example. In the case of James II. it was disputed 
whether the king had “ abdicated ’■ or “ deserted.” More recent times saw Charles X. 
(1830) and Louis Philippe (1848) retire before the storm of revolution, -without the condi- 
tions they made being regarded. The abdication of Ferdinand of Austria (1848) "was an 
indirect consequence of the events of the year of revolutions; that of Charles Albert of 
Sardinia (1849), of the ^battle of Novara. Of several cases among German princes, the 
chief is that of Ludwig of Bavaria (1848). xk late instance is that of Amadeus, king of 
Spain, who felt himself obliged to give up his crown on the 11th of February, 1873, 

In some countries, the king can abdicate whenever he pleases; but in England, 
constitutional relation between the crown and the nation being of the nature of a con- 
tract, the king or queen, it is considered, cannot abdicate without the consent of parlia- 
ment. It is, however, said that the king does abdicate, or, to speak perhaps more 
correctly, an A. may be presumed, and acted on by the people, if his conduct politically 
and overtly is inconsistent with, and subversive of, the system of constitutional govern- 
ment, of which the qualified monarchy of his office forms part. 

At the conference between the two houses of parliament previous to the passing of 
' the statute which settled the crown on William III., it would appear that the word 

: i ‘^abdicated’ with reference to king James II. was advisedly used instead of ‘ ' deserted” — 

' the meaning, it is presumed, being that king James had not only deserted his office, hut 

that by his acts and deeds, of which the said desertion formed part, he had, in view- of 
; , the constitution, ceased to have right to the throne. From this it may be inferred that 

A. was considered to have a twofold political signification, involving maladministration 
as well as desertion. The Scotch convention, however, more vigorously and distinctly 
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iresolTed tliat king James **liad forefanlted [forfeited] the crown, and the throne W'as 
become vacant.” 

AB'DIEL, ill ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” the faithful angel who opposed the revolt In heaven 
begun by Satan. 

ABBO'MEI!. The trunk of the human body is divided by the diaphragm into two 
cavities— the upper being the thorax or chest, and 
the under, the abdomen or belly. Both the cavity 
and the viscera it contains are included in the 
term A. It contains the liver, pancreas, spleen, 
and kidneys, as well as the stomach, small intestine, 
and the colon. The lower bowel, the bladder, and 
internal organs of generation lie in the lowest part 
of the cavity, which is called tiie pelvis. The A. 
is lined by a serous membrane, the peritoneum, 
wdiicli is folded over the viscera, allowing them a 
certain freedom of motion, but keeping them in 
their proper relations to each other. The A. is 
divided externally by two horizontal lines into 
three principal regi<ms — the upper or epigastric, 
the middle or umbilical, and the lower or hypogas- 
tric. These are again subdivided by two vertical 
lines — the side-divisions being called the hypochon- 
driac, lumbar, and iliac regions respectively; the 
names epigastric and umbilical are then applied in 
a restricted sense to the middle divisions of the two 
upper principal regions; while the middle division 
of the lower is called the region of the pubis. Dis- 
eases of the abdominal vfscera are frequent, and 
chiefly consist either of chronic disorders of the 
digestive organs, or of derangements of the nerve- 
plexuses and ganglia there situated. These disorders announce themselves partly in 
bodily pain, and partly in mental affections, such as hypochondria and hysterics. 

Abdomen, in Entomology, the last of the three parts into which the body of an insect 
is divided. It is composed of a number of rings or segments, frequently nine, more or 
less distinct from each other. It contains a portion of the intestines and the sexual 
organs. In the perfect insect, its segments bear no legs nor wings ; but the hind leg^s of 
larvae or caterpillars, which afterwards disappear, are attached to them. In many insects, 
its last segments bear appendages of various uses and forms, as pincers, stings, borens or 
of ovipositors, etc. 

ABBOMIITAL'ES, or abdominal Ashes, in the Linnaean arrangement, an order of fishes 
including all the osseous fishes of which the ventral fins are placed upon and beneath 
the abdomen, and so behind the pectoral fins. Subsequent naturalists have thought it 
right in classifying fishes to give a higher place to other characters; and in the system 
of Cuvier, the name A. is given to an order of much more limited extent, a subdivision 
of the Wialacoptcrygii of soft-rayed osseous fishes, distinguished by having the ventral fins 
placed beneath the abdomen and not attached to the bones of the shoulder. It includes 
the qiprirddm (carp, minnow, etc,), esociclos (pike, etc), Bilmidm, 8ailmonid(& (trout, salmon, 
etc.), and (herring, etc^ , 

ABBIICTIOE", in the criminal law of England, signifies the unlaw'fiil taking aw\ay of 
the ])erson of a female. Such is the usual limitation of the word; although, under the 
Jewish la\v, and subsequently according to the principles of the civil law, the A. or 

stealing” of the person was applied to the male sex, as well as to women, coming more 
nearly to wdiat we now understand lij kidnapping (q.v.). In the civil kw, the offenc® 
Tfas plagium, or crimen plagii, under which name it still has a place in the Scotch 
criminal law', and, in practice, is applied to the A. of children of either sex, or of v/oinen 
generally. The A. may be accomplished either by force or by any fraudulent or sinister 
means; and this latter quality seems more appropriate to the strict meaning of the term, 
as derived from the Latin verb ahdiieere, to lead off, or induce, or persuade awuiy. 

This subject •will be best ex];)lained under the heads to which we have already 
referred. 

1. Abduction of Cittld. — It is provided by the 24 and 25 Yict., c. 100, s. 56, that if 
any person shall uiilaw'fuily, either by force or fraud, lead or take away, or decoy or 
entice awury, or detain any child under the age of fourteen, with Intent to deprive the 
parent, guardian, or other person having the lawfful charge of such child, of the possession 
of such^Iiild, or "with intent to steal any article on its person; or shall with any such 
intent as aforesaid receive or harbor such child, knowing the same to have been so 
stolen or enticed, every such offender shall be guilty of ielonjq and shall be liable to 
penal servitude for seven years, or imprisoned, wUh or without hard labor, for any term 
not more than two years, and also, if a male, to be whipped, such male being under 
sixteen. It is also a misdemeanor subject to tw^o yeax’s’ imprisonment to take or decoy 
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1. Diaphragm. 2. Gall-bladder. S. Py- 
loric end of Stomach. 4. Right lobe of 
Liver. 5. Duodenum. 6. Great end of 
Stomach. 7. Spleen, 8. Piece of Caul, 
or Omentum. 9. Pancreas (Sweetbread)! 
10. Small Intestine (Jejunum). 13. Great 
Intestine (Colon.\ 12. Small Intestine 
(Ilium). 
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unlawfully out of the parent or guardian’s possession any unmarried girl under tlio age 
of sixteen. , To steal or unlawfully take or decoy a child under fourteen is felony. ^ 

Sir Arcliibald jllison, in liis work on the Principles oj the Crwitnal Law oj bcoimnd 
(p. 280), says: “This [stealing a child] is obviously a crime of the very greatest atrocity, 
from the unequalled agony and distress which it necessarily inflicts on the unforlanat.e 
parents who are in this cruel manner bereaved of their offspring. ^ " h'roiii the 

earliest times, accordingly, this atrocious offence has been punished with death hy the 
[Scotch law. Nor is it any defence that the child is taken a\yay for affection to itself, or 
from any other motive, and not for the sake of lucre, taken in its ordinary sense, lor the 
detainer has at least that advantage and benefit which he coveted in taking away tlie 
child ; and this is sufficient to constitute theft in the estimation of the law.” I he same 
principle is recognized by the law of England, whicli holds that as the offence of A. is 
positively prohibited, the absence of a corrupt motive will not be a defence to the charge. 
Eurtlier \)u, in the same work (p. 630), Sir Archibald lays it down that “ The wickedly 
and relonloiisly enticing or inducing an infant child to leave its parents or gimrdians 
without their knowledge or consent is a crime at common law” and in support of this lie 
refers to a case where the prisoner, who was a teacher of elormtion, and was dc'sirous to 
get a little child to recite poetry to his audience, applied to a girl, an infant of nine years 
of age, in the Orphan Hospital, and prevailed on her, by promises of fine clothes, and 
making a lady of her, to leave the hospital, and come to him, where she vais soon found 
after iii his custody. This was done at clandestine interviews with the child, and with- 
out the knowledge or concurrence of her relations who had plac',ed her in the hospital. 
Tiie flight of the accused, who was out on hail, prevented any further procedure in the 
case, beyond his outlawry. 

2. AuDUCTiojsr ob" Wife. — Blackstone and Stephen both lay down that tliis species of 
A. might be either by fraud and persuasion or open violence ; though the law supposed 
force and constraint in the former case as well as in the latter, tiie wife having no legal 
power to consent. The remedy to the husband was an action by which he sought not 
the possession of liis wife, but damages for the A. of her; and by statute 3 Edw. 1., c. 13, 
the offender could be imprisoned two years, and be fined at the pleasure of the crown. 
Both the crown and the husband might, therefore, have this action. The husband is 
also entitled to recover damages against such as persuade and entice the wife to live sep- 
arate from him without a sufficient cause. But, although such was once the cxisaing 
hiw of England, it is now antiquated, and is quite unsuited to the present state of society. 
Tlic remedy for the offence, or rather injury, in question, will be more appropriately 
found under the statutes passed to amend the law relating to divorce and matrimonial 
causes, and under whicli the marriage may he either annulled, with, in the case of the 
adultery of the wife, damages from the adulterers; or the parties may he “judicially 
separated.” 

3. Abduction of Ward, or Pupil.— By the law of England, a guardian was 
always, and is still, entitled to an action, if his wuird or pupil he taken from him ; hut the 
proper remedy now is by an application to the court of chancery, which is the supreme 
guardian of, and has independent jm'isdiction over, all the infants in the kingdom. In 
Scotland, a similar jurisdiction as to the charge and custody of all Scotch pupils is exer- 
cised by the court of session. 

4. Abduction of Heiress. — The law on this subject is very distinct. The 24 and 25 
Viet., c. 100, s. 53, enacts that where any woman shall have interest, present or future, in 
any real or personal estate, or shall be heiress presumptive, or next of kin, to any one 
having such interest, if any person shall, from motives of lucre, take away or detain such 
woman against her will, with intent to marry or defile her, or to cause her to be inaiTicd 
or defiled by any other person, every such "offender, and every person counseling, aid- 
ing, or abetting him, shall be guilty of felony, and subject to pciial servitude for fourteen 
years and not less than three years, or to imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for 
tmy term not exceeding two years. 

Moreover, by the same statute, it is enacted that if any person shall fraudulently 
allure or take away such woman, being under the age of twenty -one, out of the ]kj.'.scs- 
sion, and against the wflll, of her parent or guardian, with intent to marry or defile her, 
shall be guilty, though without any motives of lucre. And in this, as the prcc(*ding 
case, the offender forfeits all mterest in property which would otherwise come to him by 
the marriage. 

It is an offence within the statute to take away from the custody of her iDutative 
father a natural child under t’wenty-one. 

By the above statutes the same law is extended to Ireland, without difference in the 
©ase of heii’esses; and in both the above cases the court of chancery has power to settle 
tiie woman’s property in a proper manner. 

x\.BDUCTiON OP Women generally. — Not only are heiresses or femaleshaving proi> 
ei1y protected against forcible marriages or against violation, but the same Iuav has ])een 
extended also to all women with or without expectations. By the 24 and 25 Viet., c. 96, 
». 54, whosoever shall, by force, take away, or detain against her will, any woman of 
any ap, with intent to marry or carnally know her, or to cause her to he married or 
carnally known by any other person, shall be guilty of felony, and subject to a punish- 
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ment similar in all respects to the case of heiresses Jhis enactment, which had existed 
in Ireland since Election, Pahliamentaiiy. 

tClTI^Tz h”' 9 liJ d 1876; seemid son of MalinioM H, .and 

f Turldsli empire In early life lie had a toiidiiess for agiicxil- 

tliirty-ssecond sultan of micceedina’ Ms brother Abd-iil-Medjid, June 

ture/and established a modd ^ and w^thoSaM to be brave and patriotic, lie 

iSdl^he gave man}' p ^ ^ 000,000, and dismissing Ms brother’s seragiio. 

began hy reducina his n^tbino- and dissatisfaction at home and abroad became 
But his reforms achieved f Paris exhibition and several 

formation of the council ot . i and sixteen I'linstuins he 

the empire. To his new counci of . ff Put the war 

wherSfhed^^S^iS^^ 


Test on me puoue utiui, iv. vv.c 

x.iie revKuiicB xvitn fi-n p'n'iDtv treasuTV, tlie sultan coiiici 

Herzegovina, sp^d over all (fteofogiciA students) dLanded his abdi- 

not properly meet this lehellion, ciudthcsij _e i iJ’c- wmnvil ami made bis nephew, 
catih; the"^ council of ministers deteimmed 

Maliinoud Jeiiul, Mehmed belim, and Ahd-ul-Mcdjid. 

ABD-ITL-HA'MID II.. b. Sept 3% 

child of xibduil-Medjid; succeeded his biother M^^^ His early life was 

Murad and his undo (Abd-ul-Aziz) manners, ’and a strong taste for geog- 

inconspicnoiis, but he bad a ^^’^“Sjoi Emopc_. -Wben be came to the 

raphy, making a vast collection o* X ‘ .^uj, pin,' at the table, liis lioine-lifo 

throne he had a mte and tvTO rparp. tpougli not 

Si-?;i*~vSSS 

conquest of Constantinople. . , . « « 

a t>t>ttt irpPTM PARHA' b 1807; in 1877 commander-in-chief Ox the armies ol 
Turkey. His military education was obtained ™ in°aU the to'S of 

German tongue. His promotion in toe ^ ^ in 1876 secured to him 

his countiy in recent times. H s ®( inactivity in opposing the advance 

Xf.msiaLTX“rtn!bas remoM He is resolutely opposed to Christians, 

intractable to superiors, but miicli loved by soldieis. 

ABi..i;L.iArn, ., cei«d “f "r.;r'— 

at Bagdad in 1161. Bunn;.^ ns youth I*® 

drudgery, in accordance witli j • uommittimr to memory a large number 

becoming a scholar, .fhe oidcid uniMotai ■ , TT-iivvi" and not a feus^ gnimmati(,*al 

of standard works, such as the Ivoyan, " j. i,rauchcH of Mohammedan lore, he 

treati.ses. To complete his cultiiie m ‘ q,,i.,fiin had n-atliered round him the 

betook himself to Bamasmis; iiyhere «f tlm 

most leamed men of the time 1 -hc bbt c y delivered lectures while 

the vizir Padhel, pn^eed to became intimate with 

Saladin was fighting 11 le Lion -heal t at St. Jean d A . devoted himself chiefly to the 

Moses Mainionides, the great Jewish wTiter. lie now aeiojtu ^ , j 



by baron de Sacy : 

Mecca, M the 701b year of Ms age. 4.1 oo i oriel sue- 

ABD-UL-MEB’JID-KHAN, the @-and sulbin, very 

oeeded Ms father, Mahmoud 11., July 1, J ^ dis-nersed bv the Egyptians in tlie 

arTSf"...™; s.“ ’isf-i t *±;?. “ 

Pasha from advancing on Constantinople, wheie a lar^^c pc } 
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E'-'Tptian power. This party wished to make the viceroy of Egypt, Melieinet xili, cha- 
k;m (the ancient title of the grand sultan) cff both seas. He was the only man, they 
maintained capable of upholding the banner of Islam against the unbelievers both within 
and without. ‘ Had it not been for the intervention of the Christian powers, the house of 
Osman was lost. The treaty of ^uiy, 1840, from which France kept aloof, rescued 
the young Padishah from sure destruction. Mehemet Ali had to submit (Hov. 27, 
1840)' and the treaty of Julv, 1841, to which France subsequently adhered, settleclihe 
future dependent relation of Egypt to Turkey. The sultan, though not very encTgetic 
in. body or mind, proceeded in. the path of reform begun by Selim III and Mahmoud II. 
In this he had for his chief adviser Reshid Pasha, an intelligent and humane mussuiinaa, 
educated in Prance. The aim of all Ms measures was to place the Osman populfiti{.)n on 
a footing with the civilized inhabitants of the west. A. wished, the happiness of all liis 
subjects, without respect to creed. A soit of proclamation of theii* rights was issued 
in the hatti-sherif of Nov., 1839. This Yas followed by numerous reforms in all de- 
parhiients; and in 1850 the professors of all religions were decreed equal m the eye of 
the law. That these decrees remained, in a great measure, a dead letter, is not attrib- 
utable to the will of the sultan. The chivalrous part acted by A. (1850) in refusing, at 
the risk of losing his throne, to give up Kossuth and the other political refugees to the 
menaces of Russia and Austria, will make his name remembered in the annals of 
liumanity. 

The sovereigns of Turkey have long been in an anomalous position. The ambassa- 
dors of the great powers have ruled the divan ; and the sultan had a specially difficult 
X 3 art to play during the war with Russia (1854-56), and the diplomatic negotiat ions conse- 
quent to it. A. was the thirty-first sovereign of the race of (>sman. On the death of A. 
in 18G1, his brother, Abdul- Aziz (b. 1830), succeeded him; but when Abdul- Aziz wms 
deposed in May, 1876, A.’s eldest son, Mohammed Murad (b. 1840), became sultan for a 
few months, and then made way in August for the second son, Abdul-Hamid. 

ABB-UE-BAH'MAH, Sultan of Fez and Marocco, b. 1778, was the rightful heir to 
tlie throne when his father died, 1794; but wars superseded by an uncle, after whose death 
he ascended the thror . i823. His first four years of rule were occupied in quelling in- 
surrections. Next, some danger to the state of Marocco tvas threatened by the refusal of 
An stria to pay the tribute for safety against pirates; but the sultan wisely adjusted the 
dispute by relinquishing this sort of “black-mail,” formerly levied by Marocco on Euro- 
pean ships m the Mediterranean. The religious war under Abd-el-Eader against tiie 
French in Algerie involved the sultan in its movements; but was concluded by the battle 
of Isly, 1844, and the subsequent mediation of England. The piratical habits of his sub- 
jects brought A. to the brink of war with more than one European state. The sultan 
was a zealous niiissulman, without the wild fanaticism common among his countrymen; 
as a ruler, he was strict, and often cruel. He v/as succeeded in 1859 by Ms eldest son, 
Sidl-Mohammed{b, 1803—d. 1873). 

ABD-UR-RAH'MAN, or ABD-EE-RAmiAK, I., b. in Damascus, 781 — d. 787, the first 
of the Omiadcs family in Spain. After the massacre of his family, he hid himself in 
Mauritania, until called by his friends to establish order in Spam. He landed in Anda- 
lusia in 755, and soo.n had a large army with vrhich he entered Seville, where he was 
acknowledged sovereign. He defeated a larger armj^ under the most powerful of the 
emirs, and firmly seated himself on the throne at Gorelova. The eastern caliphs sent two 
fmitless expeditions agam.st him. He planned and built the magnificent mosque in Cor- 
dova, on which it is said he worked an hour a day as a common laborer; and he planted 
the palm tree from which all the palms in Spain are descended. 

ABD-UR-RAH'MAN, or Abd-er-Rahjian, III., called “The Defender of the Relig- 
ion of God,” was the first caliph of Cordova, ruling from 912 to 961 a.d., when lie died, 
aged 73. In bis time the Mohammedan rule in Spain reached its greatest power and 
splendor. His own palace was of wonderful magnificence, having an audience charMoer 
furnished with images of gold of the finest -workmanship, and a roof covered with the 
same metal. A. wms not only a great ruler, but a liberal patron of literature and art. 

ABECEDxVRIANS, a sect of German anabaptists, followers of Storck, a disciple of 
Luther. They believed it was best not to know how^ to read, since the holy spirit 
would convey knowledge of the scriptures directly to the understanding. 

A’BECK'ET, Gilbert Abbott, b. London, 1810; d. Boulogne, 1856; an Eno'lisb 
bumorons -writer; at an early age he wrote burlesque dramas. He was correspondent 
and contributor for several journals, particularly Fuoich and Figaro in London IBs 
principal works are: O&mic Comic History of England, Gmmc History of Rome 

The qmzzwlogyofthe British Drama, and many articles in Fumh, In 1849' he was a 
police magistrate, in which office he displayed remarkable ability. His widow v^ras 
granted a pension of £100 a year. 

A’BECK'ET, Thomas, See Becket, ante, 

ABEEL', David, d,d„ b. New Brunswick, N. J., 1804; d. Albany, N. T., 1846; 
many years a missionary in eastern Asia, and an entliusiastic advocate of missions to th® 
heathen. In England he assisted in forming the society for promoting the education of 
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women in tlie east. He publislied his life and travels, and The Claims of the World to i 

the Gospel. 

AHEGG, Julius Friedrich Heinkxch, German jurist; 1796~18'68; he lectured on 
law at Koiiigsberg in 1826; was professor of law at Breslau, and delegate of the legal 
faculty to the Prussian national synod in 1846. A. was an influential writer upon 
criminal administration. 

ABEL appears in the hook of Genesis as the second son of Adam, and a shepherd. 

He was slain by his elder brother Cain, under the influence of jealousy, because the 
offering of the latter had been rejected by Jehovah, and that of the former accepted. j 

It is not said in Genesis why Jehovah accepted the sacrifice of Abel; but the Savior, 
in the Hew Testament, speaks of “righteous Abel,” from which it is concluded that 
there dwelt in him a spirit of faith or trust in the unseen God, of which his brother was 
destitute. The writer of the epistle to the Hebrew^s opens his enumeration of the 
“faithful ” in the 11th chapter of Hebrews, with these wmrds: “ By faith Abel offered 
unto God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain.” Such, also, has been in all agys the 
universal opinion of the Christian church, which has regarded Abel as a type of inno- 
cence and faith. 

ABEL, Charles Frederick, a native of Koethen, in Germany, h. in 1719, wms a 
distinguished musician. He was a pupil of Sebastian Bach, and^ for some years a j 

member of the famous Dresden band of the elector of Saxony, king of Poland. _ In 
1758, when nearly forty years of age, he came to England in a state of great destitution; 
hut liis talents w^ere quickly recognized. He was appointed chamber-musician to the 
queen of George III. His peculiar instrument, the irlola da ffaraba, a small violoncello, 
with six strings, was never played by any one in equal perfection. He also obtained J 

considerable reputation as a com'poser, though his pieces are not now held in very great 
estimation. He died in 1787, having shortened his life by his intemxierate habits. 

A'BEL, Hiels Henrik, 1802-29; a Norwegian mathematician. For so short a life 
the extent and thoroughness of his mathematical investigations and analyses are marvel- 
lous. His powers were shown in a remarkable degree in his development of the theory 
of elliptic functions. Legendre^s eulogy, “What a head that young Norwegian has,” 
is the more forcible, because the French mathematician had occupied most of his life- 
time wuth those functions. Abel’s works were published by the Swedish government 
in 1839. ' I 

ABEL DE PUJOL, Adrienne Marie Louise Geandpierre Deverzy, wife of 
Alexandre, and his pupil before marriage. She made her first appearance as a painter in i 

1836 with a work representing an artist’s studio, and painted portraits, and a scene from ; 

Gil Bias. I 

ABEL DE PUJOL, Alexandre Denis, 1785-1861; a French painter; a pupil of I 

David, and a historical painter of the older classical school. Most of his work is in | 

French churches. I 

AB'ELARB, Fr. Ahelcml ov AUikivd; Lat. Ahcdardiis, Peter, a scholastic philoso- 'i 

pher and theologian, the boldest thinker of the 12th c., ivas b. near Nantes, in 1079, 
at Palet, a village wdiich belonged to his parents. An irrepressible thirst for knowledge, 
and a special pfeasure in scholastic logic, moved him to resign his rights of primogeni- 
ture in favor of his younger brothers. lie left Bretagne for Paris, in order to hear the ^ 

prelections of William of Champeaux, but soon incurred the hatred of his master, whoni 
he jRizzled by his wonderful subtlety. He fled to Melum, and afterwards to Corheil, 
persecuted and admired wherever he went. He then returned home for the restoration ;; 

of his health. With renewed strength, he returned to Paris, reconciled himself vuth { 

his opponents, and moulded, by his influence as a lecturer, some of the most distin- 
guished men of his age, amongst whom were the future pope Celestine II.; Peter 
Lombard; Berengar, his future apologist; and Arnold of Brescia. At this time, there • 
lived in Paris, Heloise, the niece of the canon Fulbert, then seventeen years of age, and 
already remarkable for her beauty, talents, and knowledge. She soon kindled in the 
breast of A., then thirty-eight years old, a violent and overwhelming passion, which was 
returned by Heloise w'itli no less fervor. By means of Fulbert, became teacher and 
companion of Ileloi.se, and the lovers were happy together until A. ’s ardent poetical 
effusions reached the ears of the canon. He sought to separate the lovers; but it was ■ 

too late. They fled together to the country, where Heloise bore a son, and was privately | 

married to A., with the consent of her uncle. Not long after, Heloise returned to 
Fulbert’s house, and denied the marriage, that her love might be no hindrance to A. ’s J 

advancement in the cliurcli. Enraged at this, and at a second flight which she took 
with her lover, Fulbert, in order to make him canonically incapable of ecclesiastical J 

preferment, caused A. to be emasculated. In deep humiliation, A. entered^ as a monk | 

the abbey of St Denis, and induced Heloise to take the veil at Argenteuil. Biitdhe ; 

lectures which lie began to give soon after exposed him to new persecutions. The 1 

synod of Soissons (1121) declared his opinions on the Trinity to be heretical. He left I 

St. Denis, and built at Nogent-on-the-Seine a chapel and hermitage called Haraclete, ; 

which, after being enlarged by his scholars to a monastic foundation, he, on his appoint- i 

ment as abbot of St.-Gildas-cle-Ruys, in Bretagne, gave oyer to Heloise and her sister- i 
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hood for a dwelling. His residence in St. Gildas was embittered by a eoiitiniied stmggl© 
a^'ainst his love, and by the hatred of tlie monks; till at last, in 1140, lus doetTine was 
condemned by pope Innocent IIL, and he was ordered to be iniprisoned. But Peter the 
venerable abbot of Glngnv, after A. had retracted his opinions on the Trinity and 
redemption reconciled him" to his enemies. A. died with the reputation of a model of 
monastic propriety, on April 21, 1142, in the abbey of St. Marcel, not far from Olialons- 
on-the-SaOae. Hcloise had him interred at the Paraclete, hoping one day to lie by his 
side v^he survived ii. twentj^' years. The ashes of both were taken to Paris in 1808, 
and in 1828 were buried m one sepulchre in Pfere la Chaise.— Tlic doctrines advanced by 
A. in Ids controversy with St. Bernhard have a decidedly rationalist tendency; and he, 
and his predecessor Erigeaa, may be looked upon as the first avowed rc])resen.tativcs of 
that school. A. laid down the principle that nothing is to be b(?lieve(l but wiuit has 
been first understood; while tlie church held that we must believe in order to under- 
stand; and Bernhard was for banishing iiHpiiry altogether from the province of religion. 
In ludgmg of A.’s merits, we are not to look so much to his writings as to the influence 
whicli lusTvonderful power of public disputation enabled him to exercise on ids age. 
His character, no less than his doctrine, gave great offence. Until recently, it is c.hii^fiy 
the romantic history of his love that has occupied attention. The cldef biograpliies 
that have appeared "are that by Remusat (2 v., Par. 1845), and that by 4Yilkens (Gtitt. 
1855). Tlie Latin writings and letters of A. and Heloise were collected by Amboise, and 
publislied by Duchesne (Par. 1610). Some works of A. have been recently discovered; 
among otluu's, Sic et Non, a collection of doctrinal contradictions from the Fathers. 
Cousin, who published the hitherto unedited works in 1836, has given us a complete 
edition of A. s works (2 v. , Par. 1849-59). 

ABEIE. See Poplak. 

ABELITES, a Christian sect of the 4th c., found chiefly in the neighborhood of Hippo, 
in North Africa. Their chief distinction consisted in marrying but alistainlng from 
matrimonial intercourse, in order not to prupagate original sin. They held that Abel so 
lived, because the Bible mentions no children of his. 

ABELMOSCHUS. See Hibiscus. 

ABBN. Baa Bm, ante. 

ABENA'QUIS, or Abnakis, Algonquin Indians, once occupying Maine; the 
Canabis, or Abenaquis, on the Kennebec; the Etechenims towards the St. Joliii; the 
Pennacoolcs of the Merrimack; and probably the Sokokes further west. Tb.e A. were 
friendly with the French, and assisted them in various conflicts and frays during the 
Canadian wars. Their best known leader was Father Rifle, a Jesuit missionary; but he 
was killed and the tribe nearly destroyed at Korridgewock in 1T24. A largo portion of 
the A. went to Canada, The descendants of those"^wlio remained in New'Englaud are 
the Penobscots and the Passamaquoddys. During our revolution the A, Indians w'ere 
generally on the side of the colonics. Father Ptiile mastered their language, and made 
a dictionary of it. See Algokquins, 

ABENCEEBA'0ES, a noble Moorish race whose struggles with the family of tlie 
Zegris, and tragical destruction in the royal palace of the Alhambra, in Granada, in the 
time of Abu-Hassan (1466-84), the last "but one of the kings of Granada, funiisli the 
materials for a charming Spanish work of Action, Ilktoria de lafi Qmrms Ctdles de 
Granada (Madrid, 1694). Prom this Chateaubriand composed AccnUircH do. Dernier 
Ahencerrage, and furnished the text of an opera of Cherubini’s. The work, however, 
seems to be destitute of historical foundation; at least Coiide is perfectly silent on the 
subject in his Jlistoria de la Dominacion de las Ambes en Mspana (3 v., Madrid, 1S29). 

A'EENBBEBG, a hill in the canton ot Berne, rising abruptly out of the waters of 
lake Thuii, on the s. side. It is interesting as the site of an institution, establisiied 
by Dr. Giiggenbiilil, for the cure of cretinism (q.v.), and supported by contributions 
from far and near. The sanguine hopes raised as to the good to be effected by the 
healthiness of the situation, and the mode of treatment followed, liave been great]}?- 
disappointed, little alleviation being perceptible. The establishment still exists" as an. 
asylum for cretins. 

ABEK-ESBA, properly Abraham -Beii-Mcir-Bcn-Esra, b. 1093 in Spain, cl. 1168 in 
Rome, was one of the most learned Jews of his times. He understood the Ilebrcjw, 
Arabic, and Aramaic languages; had considerable knowledge of matliematics, astronomy, 
and medicine; was a scientiAc observer; and generally distinguished himself as a saga* 
cious thinker. Having left his native land, he visited Lombardy, Provence, Prance, 
Egypt, and England, and passed the later years of his life in Rome; everywliere giving 
lectures on grammar, theology, astronomy, etc., besides writing and translating sevia-al 
works in Hebrew and Arabic. His Gommentaries on the Old Testament are the most 
important of his works, which include some treatises on astrology, since published in 
Latin. The scholastic writers mention Aben-Esra as Abenake or Ayenakb. 

A’BENSBERG, a t. in Lo-wer Bavaria, 18 m. s.w. of Ratisbon. It has warm springs 
and Ane castle ruins. April 20, 1809, Napoleon here defeated the Austrians and opened 
the way for the victory of Eckmilhl. 
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ABEOKU'TA, a city, or uUiier collection of small towns or villages, capital, of tlie terri- 
tory of Egba, in. the Yomba countiy, on the w. coast of A, is about 80 m., 

by the river Ogiin, n, of Lagos (on the Bight of Benin), and 340 m. w. of the 
Lower Niger. It is situated 567 ft. above the sea-level, on an undulating xhain, fantas* 
ticaliy broken by masses of gray granite, and covered with bush. Looking do-wii on the 
city from a height, Burton says: “The scene before me wants neither grandeur nor 
beauty; there is 'a gorgeous growth around— hill, water, forest, and homestead all are 
present. " The primeval forest has been cleared away around the towm, yet there is 
not a vestige of cultivation; and if ask for the farms, you are told that they are 
distant some 5 to 20 m. The reason is that, if placed within reach, nothing could 
defend them from the depredations of robbers and cattle.” A. is surrounded by a wall 
of hardened mud, from 18 to 30m. in circumference, between 6 and 6 ft. high, without 
embrasure, and pierced here and there “with an aperture byway of loophole.” The 
town itself Burton found to measure 4 m. by 3. The houses are square, and built of 
mud, wich tall roofs of thatch; the streets are narrow and irregular, and the only scav- 
engers are the sun, the vulture, and the pig. There are a few European traders and 
missionaries ; the success of the latter, according to Burton, not having been extraordi- 
nary. There is a trade in palm-oil and grain. Pop. estimated at 150,000.— For further 
interesting details, see K. F. Burton’s xihookuta and the Oa/mwroom Motintaim (1868). 

AEEB is a Celtic word which enters into the composition of several names of places, 
chiefly in Wales and Scotland. It indicates tlie mouth or embouchure of a stream, either 
into the sea or into another river — as xlberhrothock, at the mouth of the Brothock, in 
Forfarshire; Abergavenny, at the junction of the Usk and Gavenny, in Wales. 

. ABEEAV'CH, or Port Talbot, a parliamentary and municipal borough on the s. 
coast of Wales, in Glamorganshire, near the mouth of the Avon, about 80 m. wu 
of Cardiff. It is beautifully situated near the valley of Cwm Avon, in wdiicli are exten- 
sive mining- works belonging to tlie Bank of England. The town lias a good harbor and 
docks, is a station on the Soutli Wales Railway, and communicates regularly with Bristol 
by steamers. The valley of the Avon is shut in by lofty hills, while every available 
space is occupied by copper and iron works. There is a stone bridge of one arch ovtr 
the river. A. imports ore from Cornwall; and exports copper, tin, and coal. Along 
with Swansea, Neath, etc., it returns one member to parliament. Pop. of municipal bor- 
ough, (.1871), 8574; of parliamentary borough, 11,906. 

ABERBROTHWICK. See Arbroath, a/nte. 

ABERCROMBIE, James, 1706-81; a British general, b. in Scotland. He was 
commander-in-chief in America in 1758, and in July of that year was defeated in an 
attack upon Ticonderoga, losing heavily in men. He was siipersed. d by Sir Jeffrey 
Amherst, who recaptured Ticonderoga and Cinwn Point. Returning to England he 
became a member of parliament and deputy-governor of Stirling Castle. 

AE'EECEOMBIE, John, in his own day the most eminent of Scottish physicians, and 
still worthy of remembrance for his professional and moral excellence, was born in 1781, 
at Aberdeen, where his father was long a parish minister. He studied medicine in 
Edinhurgh, taking' his degree in 1801, and thenceforth devoted himself to the practice 
of his profession in the fcicottish capital. At a comparatively early age he attained a 
high reputation; and after the death (in 1821) of the celebrated Dr. Gregory, he became 
recognized as the first consulting physician in Scotland. His professional writings con- 
tributed to his celebrit 3 ^ which was still further extended by the publication, in 1880 and 
1888, of his works on The Intellectual Fo'wers mid Ilie Moral Feelings. These works liave 
no pretensions to originality or depth of thought, hut acquired, from the high personal 
character of the author, a reputation during his life which a few years have siifiiced to 
impair. The.y possess, however, the merit of being more readable than many works of 
the same clasi and are pervaded by a moral and religious feeling rvhich, in the case of 
their pious and benevolent author, -was perfectly genuine. Dr. A. died- suddenly, Nov. 
14, 1844. Among the honors bestow’ed upon him during his life were the degree of M.D. 
from Oxford, the rectorship of i\Iarischal college, the vice-presidency of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, and the office of physician in ordinary to her majesty for Scotland. 

ABERCROMBY, David, a Scotch metaphysician, wdio died early in the 18th c., 
of whom little is known except through his writings. He had been a Roman Catliolic 
priest, but abjured and published his reasons in ProUstan^y safer than Popery, in 
1686. His most notable work is Discourse on Wit, published in 1685, which has been 
ascribed to Patrick Abercromby and other authors. In medicine he is known through 
his Nom. MeMcincB Praxis, De Puhus Vaeiatmie, and others on the effect of salivation, 
etc. llis Opusch'Ia were collected in 1687. 

ABEECEOMBY, Sir Ralph, vras born at Menstry, in Clackmannanshire, in 1734. He 
was designed by his father for tlie Scottish bar; and studied from 1753 to 1755 at the 
universities of 'Edinburgh and Leipsic. His natural inclination, how^ever, pointed to 
a n>i]5tary life; and in 1758 he went to Germany as a cornet in the 3d dragoon guards. 
In 1780 he raised a regiment in Ireland, wfliich was called the 103d, or king’s Irisli. It was 
disbanded in 1788; and the next ten years were spent by Sir Ralph in the retirement of a 
■country life. He had married in 1767. In 1793, he accompanied the duke of Y"’ork to 
U. K. 1-8 
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Holland. His conduct tlirouglioiit tliat uiifortiiiiate campjiign, espnci.Mlly during th# 
disastrous retreat in tlie winter of 1794-95, won liiui tiie love aiul adniiration ot tiu; wiioie 
araiy. On Ms return to England, he was appointed to the cluef eoinrnaiKi ot liie expe- 
dition to the West Indies, wdiich, notwithstanding the vexatious obstruction of his 
designs, he conducted with distinguished success, taking Greiiada, Demarara, Essequibo,, 
St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and Trinidad. Soon after he was appoiided commajider of the 
forces in Ireland; hut his enlightened and manly icriionstraiiCcs_ against tJie policy of 
government tow^ards that country occasioned his removal to a siuiiitir ^cominand in vSeot- 
Tand. In 1799, he was appointed second in command to tiie duke of York in tijeexpedi- 
tion to Holland, still more unhappy and ignominious in its results than the forme r? 
Y. alone acquitted himself on all occasions ■with, entire credit. On liis return, he wag 
appointed to conimand the expedition to the MedlteiTuiieati. Tlie lieet umLoi-cd in 
Abouklr bay on the 2d of March. On the 7th, A. reconnoitred the sliore In person. 
Before mid-day of the 8th, the British troops were in possession of tlie sand-hiils tlnifc 
coinmand(3d the shore, having lauded in the face of a storm of shot that ploughed the 
■water around them. On the loth, the enemy weredriven wi'Uiin the lines of Alexandria. 
On the morning of the 21st, Menou attempted to surprise the British ca,mp. He found 
them ready, under arms. In the glorious action that ensued, the British commander "was 
struck by a musket-ball in the thigh; but not till the battle ■'.vas won, aiid he saw the 
enemy retreating, did he show^ any sign of jiain. He wais borne from tiio held in a liam- 
mock, che(3red by the blessings of the soldiers as he passed, and conveyed on board lord 
Iieitids ship. The ball could not be extracted; mortilication ensued; and on the 3Sth he 
died, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. In the character of A. wei‘e combijied tlie 
qualities that seem peculiarly characteristic of a true British soldier. He “was at once 
gentle and brave, clear-sighted and cool in deliberation, in action prompt and daring, 
even to hardihood. Apart from his qualities as a soldier, he^vas a man of liberal accom- 
plishments, free from prejudices, and of sound practical judgment. — The national g!*ati- 
tude to this eminent man took the form of*a peerage cohf'erred on liia wido'w, aftciwvards 
enjoyed by his eldest son, with the title of baron Abercromby.— His third son, James 
ABERC iiOMBxq after being m.p. for Edinburgh and speaker of tlic reformed house of 
commons, was raised to the British peerage in 18B9, with the title Bahox J)ukfeiimlix.e. 
He died in March, 1858. 

ABERDARE, a t. in Wales, Glamorgan co., on the riglit bank of the Cyrion, 4 m, 
s.w. of Merthyr-Tydvil, in a rich mineral district, having extensive coal andiron wmrks. 
Tin works have recently been opened. A. is coiinected"'wiih the coast by a canal and 
railway. Its growth of late years has been remarkable. Pop., HI, 6471; in ’T.t, B7,T44. 

AB'EEBESH, the chief city and seaport in the n. of Scotland, lies in lat. 57° 9' n. and 
long. 2 ° 6' w,, in the s.e. angle of the co. of the same name, at the mouth of Hie river 
Dee, which forms its harbor, and 111 m. n. of Edinburgh. Its mean annual tempera- 
ture is 45k8 F., and rainfall, 30.57 in. William the lion made A. a royal burgh in 1179. 
The English burned A. in 1836, but it was soon rebuilt, and called Hew Aberdeen. Old 
A., within the same parliamentary boundary, is a small t, a mile to the n., near the moutix 
of the Don. King’s college and university, founded in old A. in 1494, and Marischal 
college and university, founded in new A. in 1593, were in 1860 united into one institu- 
tion, the university of xAberdeen. It had 797 students in 187*1-5, and its general council* 
with that of Glasgow university, sends one member to parliament. In the 17tli c. A. 
had become an important place, but it suffered much from both parties in the civil wars. 
It has now a flourishing trade and large manufactures, and its handsome liMit-gray 
granite architecture is much admired. The harbor has been much enlarired and 
deepened, ^ and a new breakwater has been lately built. The total registered shipping of 
the port in 1874 amounted to 103,149 tons. Tiie chief exports are linens, woollens, 
cotton-yarns, paper, combs, granite (hewn and polished), cattle, grain, preserved pro- 
visions, and fish. A. has the largest comb and granite-polishing works in the kingdom. 
It lias considerable iron-works and much ship-building. The A. clipper-bo^v ships are 
celebrated as fast sailers. A. has above 60 places of worship, and 10,000 children at 
school. Connected with A., which has always been a celebrated seat of learning, have 
been the names of Barbour and Boece; bishops Elphinstone, Dunbar, and Forbes; tlie 
earls Mmsehal, Jameson, Gregory, Reid, Beattie, Campbell, and Hamilton. Tbe British 
association met here in 1859, under the presidency of the prince consort. The burr»*h 
is governed by 2^1 councillors, including a provost, six bailies, a dean of guild, etc, PoY, 
burgh, 76,348; parliamentary burgh, 88,125, with a valuation in 
18 <8-9 ot X887,045, and sending one member to parliament. 

ABERDEEN, a t., the co. seat of Monroe co., in n.e. Mississippi, on the w. bank of 
the Tombigbee river; 233 m. from Mobile by the Mobile and Ohio railroad. It has 
steam-mills, a cotton press, a fine court-house, a seminarv for women, and a lar<m trade 
in cotton. Pop. ’80, 4000. *' > - o 

ABERDEEir, Geoege Hamilton Gordon, Earl of, was born at Edinburgh in 1784 
He was educated at Harrow and at St. John’s college, Cambridge, where he took big- 
degree of m. A. in 1804. Before this, on succeeding to tlie earldom in 1801, he made a 
tour through Greece, the record of which is preserved in Byron’s well-known line— 

** The travelled thane, Athenian Aberdeen.” 
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aiad tlie throat are black, the eape dusky green, and there is a broad yellovr strerdc alcove 
and bebind each e 3 "e. It is only a winter visitant of and breeds in totj n. of 

Europe, building its nest in high trees. It is frequently kept as a enge-bird, i:)elng easily 
tamed, and breeds freely with the canary. It feeds on the seeds of the thistle, alder, 
birch, 'and elm, and oceasionally does great damage to the hop plantations in Germany. 
In France it injures the blossoms of the apple trees. 

ABEBCrAVElTE'y, the Roman Gohamuin, a market t. of England, iixMomnoutlisliire, 
13 ni. w. of Monmouth, is beautifully situated in the valley of the Usk, tiic garden 
of A¥ ales, at the junction of the Usk and Gavenny, and is surrounded on cAxry sitle by 
high mountains and thick woods. The town is regularly and compactly buill, and many 
improvements have of late jxars been made. St. Mary’s church, which was once a line 
cruciform structure, and contains many interesting monuments, has been spoiletl hy a.h 
teratioiis. The castle, which is very ancient, is now a ruin. Tlie principal mod(‘rn 
building is the lunatic as^dum. There are collieries and iron-works in ib(3 neigbixjrhood. 
The Hereford and Tredegar railway passes near the town. Pop. 71, 4b03. 

AB'ERNETIiy, John, 1680-1740; b. Londonderry; an Irish dissenting minister, 
son of a dissenter. He was educated at Glasgow and Udinhurgh. and licensed to ](rea<'h 
before the age of 21. He was ordained at Antrim in 1708; in 1717 he was invited tea 
congregation in Dublin, as colleague of Rev. M. Arbuckle, but he declined and nmndned 
at iCnti*iLn. This refusal was considered ecclesiastical rebellion, and a herce contro\'ersy 
ensued, the parties dividing into ■ ‘subscribers” and “ noii-subscribers.” Though him»e]f 
. strictly evangelical, A. and his associates were remotely the occasion of the contest wbick 
ended in eliminating xArian and Socinian elements from the Irish Presbyterian tliurch. 
In 1726, A. and all the “non-subscribers” were turned out with due ban and solenlnit 3 ^ 
Yet onl^r four years afterwards he was called to a “regular” congregation iii Dublin. In 
1731, in the controversy regarding the test act, A. took broad ground “ ngninst all 
laws that, upon account of mere differences of religious opinions asid forms oi worship, 
excluded men of integrity and ability from serving their couiUiy.” He was a centuiy 
ahead of the. time, having to argue against those wlio denied that a Roman Catholic or 
a dissenter could be a “man of integrity and abiliy.” A. was foremost where un])op- 
iilar truth and right were to be maintained, and his Tracts, collected after his death, 
drd good service for generations. 

AB'SBMTHY, John, a very eminent English surgeon, was horn in London in 1734. 
His grandfather was the Rev. John Abernethy, an Irish Presbyterian clergy mim, who 
acquired, distinction by his writings, and his bold adoption of bishop Iluadly’s views on 
the right of private judgment and the subscription of confessions. A.’s eai-ly tastes dis- 
posed’ him to the bar; but in 1780 he was apprenticed to Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) 
Blicke, surgeon of St. Bartholomew’s hospital. He attended at tlie same time the lec- 
tures of John Hunter and Sir AY. Blizard. In 1787, A. was elected assistant-surgeon to 
St. Bartholomew’s, an office which he filled for twenty-eight years; at the end of which 
time he'wus appointed surgeon, with a salary. Soon after his election, he began to lec- 
ture in the hospital on anatomy and surgery, and may be said to liave laid the foundation 
of its character as a school of surgery. At first, he manifested extraordinary diffidence, 
but his power soon developed itself ; and his lectures at last attracted such crowds, lliat, 
tn 1790. it was found necessary to build a lecture- theatre in the hospital for his use. Ills 
clear, simple, and positive style, illustrated hy an inexhaUvStible variety of apt anecdotes, 
made liim the most popular medical teacher of his day. In 1813, he was appointed sur- 
geon to Christ’s hospital, and in 1814, professor of anatomy and surgery to the college of 
surgeons. His practice increased wnth his celebrity, which the singular eccentricity and 
occasional rudeness of his manners contributed to heighten. Notwithstanding, however, 
the irritability and harshness which he so often exhibited, those who kuew^ him best bear 
unaninious testimony to the generosity and kindliness of his character. He married in 
1800, and had several children. He died at Enfield, iii 1831. Of his works, tlie most 
original and important h Ohservatiom m the Gomtituilonal Origin and Treatment of 
Local Diseases, first published in 1806, in which a simple principle, till then little attended 
to, was made, the foundation of much important and ingenious observation. His Lectures 
on the Theory and Fraetice of Surgery wevQ published in 1830. 

ABEBEATION OF LIGHT is an apparent alteration in the place of a star, arising from 
the motion of the earth in its orbit combined with the progre.ssive passage of ' light. 
AYhen min is falling perpendicularUq a drop entering at the top of an upiight tube at 
rest, wiU go through; but if the tube be carried forward horizontally, a drop entering 
the top will strike against the side before it goes far; and to make the drop go through 
the tube in motion, wc must incline the top of it forward in the direction of the motion. 
The amount of this inclination will be the greater the more rapid the motion clothe tube 
is compared with that of the falling drops. If in the time that a drop taJms to fail 
through the height AB of the parallelogram in the annexed cut, tlie inclined tube BO 
is moved horizontally over a space equal to its breadth, AC, a drop entering the top of 
the tube will descend without touching the sides. For in half the time the fube wilbbe 
in tbe position B'C', and the drop in the position d; and so for any other portion of 
the time. This exactly illustrates the astronomical phenomenon in question. The tube 
is a telescope directed to receive the light of a star; this tube, and tbe person looking 
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tlirougli it, are moving along with the earth in its orbit, and the light may be con- 
ceived as particles coming from the star lilm drops of. rain, moving much faster, no 
doubt, still requiring time. That a particle or ray of light from 
the star may pass through the tube, it must be directed, not straight 
to the star, but at a slight angle in the direction of the earth’s motion, a 
T hus the place wliere we see the star is not its true place. As the 
earth’s motion, however, is slow compared with the velocity of light, 
tiie angle of inclination is small— never exceeding about 20". The 
! result is, that, if we conceive the true place of a star as a fixed point, 

the tipparent place of the star describes about this true place,* in tbe 
course ot a year, an ellipse wiiose greater axis is about 40". The 
aberration of light was discovered by the English astronomer Brad- 
ley, in 1727, while seeking to determine the parallax of certain fixed 
stars. 

All EliT, JoHiv James, 1790--1863; an American military engineer, .p. 

He was educated at West Point, and long employed in the war i 

department. -lie participated in the battle of Bladensburg, Aug. ^ 

4, 1814. In 1S20, he was It. -col in command of the engineers and head of the topo- 
graphical bureau. In 18;12-o8 he W'as commissioner for Indian aifairs,' and in 1888 
made col, of tiie corps of engineers, having charge of the topographical service of 
the government until his retirement, Sept. 9, 1861. 

ABEEYST'WITH, a seaport of Wales, and one of the Cardigan districts of parliament- 
ary t)(.)roughs. in 1872, 820 vessels, of a total tonnage of 18,816 tons, entered the port. 
A. is much resorted to fur sea-bathing, and is well provided with good hotels and lodg- 
ing-houses. Pop. ’71, 0<S98. . 

ABES'SA, a damsel in Spenser’s poems, impersonating abbey's and convents. When 
Una asked if sbe had seen the red cross knight, A., frightened at the lion, ran into the 
house of Blind Superstition, and closed the door, which the lion broke open. The 
meaning is, that when Truth came, the abbeys and convents -were alarmed and barred 
her out, hut England (the lion) broke in the door. 

ABEY'Al'CE, a legal term importing that a freehold inheritance, dignity, or office is 
not vested in any one, but is in expectation, or suspended, until the true owner appears, 
I or the right thereto is determined. Titles of honor are said to be in A. when it is uncer- 

tain who shall enjoy them. A parsonage remaining void is also said to be in A. Tins 
A. or suspense, being repugnant to the general principles of tiie tenure of hmd.ps never 
allowed except Avhen it is unavoidable. It finds no place in tlie law of Scotland, where 
it is a maxim that the/^c! of an iniieritauce, or the Tight oi property, cannot Im inperidehte, 
hut must be somewhere, for this, among other reasons, that creditors must know^ with 
whom tiie right of properly is. Titles of honor and office stand on a different footing in 
Scotland, where, however, the general provisions* of the law are so comprehensive as 
almost to exclude a case of A. 

xVB'G AR, the title of a line of kings of Edessa, in Mesopotamia. One of them is 
known from a correspondence which he is said to have had -with Jesus Christ. A letter 
of A. entreating Jesus to come and'heal him of disease, and offering him an asylum from 
the wrath of the Jews, together with the answer of Jesus, promising to send' a, disciple 
to heal A. after his ascension, are given by Eusebius, who professed to believe the docu- 
ments to be genuine. The same opinion has been held by scholars hero and there, and 
by many unlettered persons dowm to our own times: but there can be no I'easonable 
doubt that the whole correspondence is fabulous. It has also been stated that A. pos- 
sessed a picture of Jesus, and the credulous may still find such a picture either in Home 
or Genoa. Still others report A. as the possessor of the handkerchief which a W'oiuau 
gave Jesus to wipe the sweat from his brow as lie toiled under tlie weight of his cross, 
and say that the features of the Savior are miraculously imprinted thereon. 

A'BIAD, Baioj-el-, the “ White -The.” the western branch of the Kile above Khar- 
toum. See Kile, C7? A. 

AFK'ATHAK, aJewisli high priest; son of xlbimefech, slain by Saul for receiving 
j the fugitive David, to whom he was faithful, especially during Absalom’s rebellion. 

' For taking part in the rebellion of xVdonijah, A. was deprived of his priesthood by Solo- 

mon, and banished. 

xl'BIB, the first montli of the Jewish ecclesiastical year, and the seventh of the civil 
year; ateo called Kisan. It is rather a name for the season when new grain appears than 
for a month. According to the rabbins it began with the new moon of March. 

A'BIOII, Wilhelm IIeumann, b. Berlin, Dec. 11, 1806; a German naturalist. He 

f iKiduatecl in 1881, and in 1842 became professor of mineralogy in the university of 
>orpat, and in 1858 member of St. Petersburg academy of sciences. A. has explored 
; the Caucasus, Russian Armenia, northern Persia and Daghestan, and published several 

? books on the geology, etc., of those regions. 

ABIES. See Fm. 
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ABBrELECH, a son of Gideon. When Ids father refused to take the title of king: 
either for himself or children, A, set out to claim the sovereignty, slew seventy of his 
brothers and was declared king. Three years aftf3rwards the Shecliemitcs made an 
unsuccessful attempt to throw otf his rule, xifter destroying Shechein, A. went against 
Thebes, which had revolted, and here, wdnle storming the place, was struck on luc licad 
by a piece of millstone thrown from the wall by a woman. To avoid an ignoiiiiuious death 
he ordered his sword-bearer to run him through. His reign is regarded as the first 
attenrpt to establish a monarchy in 

jiBIH'ELECH, a Philistine king, to w^hom Abraham represented Sarah to be his 
sister, and not his wife. Upon A binielech soliciting her company, the fraud was 
exposed. ■ 

ABESiGDOK, a city in Knox co., 111., on the line of the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy railroad, 85 m. n.e. of Quincy. It is the seat of the Heduing iVicthodist 
Episcopal college, and of the Abingdon college, under the management of the Cliiislian 
denomination. Fop, '70, 948. 

ABINGDON, the capital of Washington co., Va., 315 in. w^s.w. from Richmond, 
The CO. was organized in 1776, and was the first locality named after George Wash- 
ington. The town has good schools for girls, and a literary institute. Pop. ’70, 3103. 

ABINGBOK, a market t. in Berkshire, England, situated at the junction of the Ock 
and the Thames. The name was originally Abbendoii (town of the Abbey). It sends a 
member to parliament. Pop. of parliamentary borough, 71, 0571. 

AB'INGER, James Scarlett, Lord, h. about 1709, d. 1844; an Engli.sli lawyer, 
better known as Sir James Scarlett. He was a member of parliament for lAtcrborough 
1818-30, and later for Malden, Coclmrmouth and Norwich. Frcim a moderate whig he 
became a strong tory. He was a popular advocate, and had remarkable power in addrcss- 
ingjuries; was attorney-general two years; in 1834 appointed lord chief baron of the 
exchequer, and Jan. 13, 1S35, made a peer with the title of baron. 

AB'INQ-TON, a towmship of Mass., U. S., SO m. s.e. of Boston, with a pop. in 70 of 
9308, engaged in the manufacture of boots, shoes, and nails. 

AB'INGTON, Fkaxces, b. 1731, d. London, Mar. 4, 1815; a famous English 
actress, daughter of Barton, a common soldier. As an errand-girl, she picked up French 
from a milliner. She became a flower-girl around tlieatres, and made her first appear- 
ance at the Haymarket as “Miranda,’' in “Tlie Busybody,” soon after marrying Abing- 
ton, her music master, from whom she separated. She was a favorite in Dublin, openiiig 
with “Kitty,” in “High Life Below Stairs,” for Tate Wilkinson’s benefit, who gives an 
animal ed picture of her success. The headdress she wore was adopted by the women of 
fashion, and the “ Abington cap” became famous. lieturning to England in 17G5, she 
was warmly received by Garrick. After tlie retirement of Mrs. Pritchard and Kitty 
Clide she had no rivals on the London stage, and became the fir.st comic actress of the 
period, appearing last, April 13, 1799. She left legacies to the theatrical funds. 

ABIOGEN'ESIS (See Generation, Spontaneous, ante), the name for the supposed 
production of living matter from non-living; one of the fundamental and oldest ques- 
tions in biology; recently much studied because of more accurate means of exporiment, 
and partly because of its important bearing on evolution, correlation of forces, and the 
theory of infectious diseases. Though the doctrine of A. may not be said to 
be either established or refuted, we can believe in gradual progress towards a solution. 
The defenders of A., while interpreting the results of past observations in their 
favor, are less disposed to rest on these, preferring to arscue from such wide analogies of 
evolution and correlation as seem to support their doctrines. Haeckel embraces A. ns a 
necessary and integral part of the theory of universal evolution ; and Huxley, from the 
other siilc, confesses that if it were given to him to look beyond the abyss of Geologically 
recorded time to the more remote period when the earth was passing through early phys- 
ical and cliemical conditions, he should expect to be a witness of the evolution of living 
protoplasm from non-living matter. Thus it is not so much on tlie ground of fact aniil 
experiment that abiogenesists are convinced of tlie truth of their doctrine as because it 
«eems to gam confirmation from a much wider scope; because it aids the theory of evo- 
lution by tracing organic into inorganic matter; because it fosters the increasing unpop- 
ularity of tlie hypothesis of a special vital force; because it w^ould well agree with the 
I>rinclple of uniformity, and by disclosing the existence of unknown wmrfcls of material 
for development wmuld relieve natural selection from the immen.se labor of evolving all 
species from one or a very few primary forms. 

ABIPONES, Bouth American Indians, living between Saute Fe and Santiago, driven 
from Paraguay by the Spaniards. • They are chaste and otherwise virtuous except lhat 
they pi'actice infanticide. It has not been discovered that they have any idea of Gq^l 
The men seldom marry before 30 years old ; the girls are boiiaht from their parents but 
often repudiate the bargains and run away from tlieir hustninds. They suckle their 
infants till two years old, which may be an inducement to killing them. The men are 
./rave in war, good horsemen and excellent swimmers. 
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AB JUEATIQl'j OATH OF. ^Formerly there were three oaths, called the oaths of allegi' 
•ance, supi'esoacy, and abjuration, required of all persons- before adniission to any public 
office; and next, by the 31 and 33 Viet. c. 48, one oath was substituted for the three 
referred to, aiid was as follows: ' 

b‘I, A. B., do swear that I will be faithfiil and bear true allegiance to her majesty 
queen Yictoria, and will defend her to the utmost of my power against all conspiracies 
and attempts whatever which shall be made against her person,, crown, or dignity, and 
I will do my utmost endeavor to disclose and make known to her majesty, her heirs and 
successors, all treasons and traitorous conspiracies which may^ be formed against her or 
them; and I do faithfully promise to main tain, support, and defend to the utmost of my 
power the succession of the crown, which succession, by an act entitled An* act far 
the further Ihiutatloii of the fyrotm, and better securing the riglits cmd liberties q subject, 
is and stands limited to the princess Sophia, electress of Hanover, and the heirs of her 
body, being Protestants; hereby utterly renouncing and abjuring any obedience or alle- 
giance unto any other person claiming or pretending a right to the crown of this realm; 
and I do declare tliat no^ foreign prince, person, prelat^ state, or potentate, hath or 
ought to have any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminence, or authority, ecclesi- 
astical or s|)iriUial, Avithin tins realm: And I make this declaration upon the t-rue faith 
of a Ghristian. So help me God.” 

The subject of oaths Avas, hoAvever, again revised by the le^'islature in 1868 and 1871, 
and Avas settled in tlie following manner by tlie act 31 and 32 Yict. c. 71. 

The former statutes ])rescril>ing certain forms of oaths Avere repealed, and the above 
form of oath aatis abolished, and the ahjiiratieai altogether omitted as no longer fit to be 
perpetuated among the solemn sanctions applicable to Ingli offices. Three several oaths 
were prescribed to take the place of tlie former oaths, and these were — (1) the oath of 
allegiance, (2) the official oath, (3) the judicial oath. Certain high officers noAV require to 
take both the oa th of allegiance and the offiGial oath, and certain other officers require to 
take both the oath of allegiance and the judicial oath. Tlie oath of homage taken by arch- 
bishops and bishops, and of canonical obedience to them, was left unaflected. B"ut the 
oath of allegiance Avas substituted, for the oaths taken by the clergy, and members of 
parliament, and judges, etc. This oatli of allegiance is in the followang form : “I, A. B., 
do sw^ear that I Avill be faithful and bear true allegiance to her majesty, queen Victoria, 
her heirs and successors, according to Iraax Bo help me God.” This oath gets rid of the 
■objections formerly felt by Jews in taking the oath. 

The act 34 and 8b Yict. c. 48 repealed nearly all the previous statutes as to oaths. 

The act of 10 Geo. lY. c. 7, Avliicii settled the form of oath to be taken by Roman 
Catholics instead of the oaths of allegiance, sup.remacy, and abjuration, has been 
Tepealed as regards the form of oath; but as it was part of a memorable settlement, it is 
■here given: 

“ I, A. B., do sincerely promise and SAA^ear that I Avill be faithful and bear true alle- 
.giance to her majesty queen Yictoria, and Avill defend her to the utmost of iny poAver 
against all conspiracies and attempts Avhatever, AA'hicli shall be made against her person, 
croA\m, or dignity; and I Avill do my utmost endeavor to disclose and make knoAvn to 
her majesty, her heirs and successors, all treasons and traitorous conspiracies vvliicii may 
be formed against her or them: Audi do faithfully promise to maintain, support, and 
defend, to the utmost of my powder, the succession of the crown, Avhich succession, by 
an act, entitled Au act for the farther limitation of the crown, and better securing the 
rights aiid Ubirties of the subject, is and stands limited to the princess Sophia, electress 
of Hanover, and the heirs of her body, being Protestants; liereby utterly renouncing 
and abjuring any obedience or allegiance unto any other person claiming or pretending a 
right to the"cr<.)wn of this realm: And I do further declare that it is not an ailicle of 
my faith, and that I do renounce, reject, and abjure the opinion that princes excommu- 
nicated or deprived by the pope, or any other authority of the see of Home, may be 
•deposed or murdered’by their subjects, or by any person whatsoever: And I do declare 
that I do not believe that the pope of Rome, or any other foreign prince, prelate, person, 
state, or ])otenlate, hath, or ought to liave, any temporal or civil jurisdiction, power, 
superiority, or pre-eminence, directly or indirectly, within this realm. I do swear that 
I will defend, to tlu* utmost of my power, the settlement of property Avitb in this realm, 
as established liy the laws; and I do hereby disclaim, disaAaw, and solemnly abjure tiny 
intention t<.) subvert tlie present church estaffiishment, as settled by law wdtliin this 
realm: And I do solemnly sAvear that I never Avill exercise any privilege to Avhichlam 
or may become entitled, to disturb or AAx^akeu the .Protestant religion or Protestant gov- 
ernment in the United Kingdom; And 1 do solemnly, in the presence of God, profess, 
testify, and (leclnre that I do make this declaration, and every part thereof, in the plain 
and ordinary sense of the Avords of this oath, Avlthout any evasion, equivoeation, or 
mental reservation Avhatsoever. So help me God.” 

This oath having frequently been considered olijecti onable, as covertly imputing dis- 
loyalty and insincerity to the &man Catliolic body, has heeii superseded by the above 
^hort path of allegiance common to all parts of the United Kingdom. 

ABLATIVE CASE. See Beclensioh. 
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ABKHxV'SIA, or Abasia, a part of Asiatic Russia on the Black sea, hot, 43 ’ 80' and, 
44° 45' n. and 37“ 3' and 47“ 36' e. High mountains separate xl. from Caucasia; on thn 
s. it is bounded by Mingrelia, and s.w; by the Black sea. The country is moun- 
tainoiis, with well watered valle 5 ^s and mild climate. Grain, grapes, and otlief 
fruits are raised; honey is exported to Turkey, and excellent arms are maiiui'actured. 
Some of the inhabitants till the soil, some raise cattle and horses, and some are pirates:- 
and robbers. There still continues a considerable trade in slaves. This i*(;untry was] 
subdued by the emperor Justinian, who introduced the Christian religion, Siiu;e then, 
Persia, Georgia, and Turkey have ruled; the latter expelling Christianity and establish- 
ing iVIoslemism. By the treaty of Adrianopie Russia obtained the fortresses in tins terri- 
torv, but until the insurrection in 1866 the native chiefs had almost unlimited power. 
Pop. est. from 50,000 to 250,000. Chief t., Sukumkaleh. 

ABLUTIOlir. See Purification. 

ABLUTION, a symbol of puriiication, as when Aaron and his sons were dedicated 
to tlie priestly office.*' A. was required of all the Israelites as a preparation for receiving, 
the law at Mt. Sinai, It was a religious custom with other nations also, ])articuUirly for 
those to, be inducted into the mysteries of Eleusis. Priests among the Hebrews wvse 
required to wash their hands and feet before approaching the sacred alt.‘ir; and in the 
early Christian church, officiating ministers laved their hands in view of theiieopic imme- 
diately before the communion services. Among the Egyptians A. was carried to great 
excess. Herodotus says their priests shaved the entire bod}’' once in three days, so that 
no unclean thing should be upon them in the time of wmrsliip, and that they bathed in 
cold water twice in the night and twice in the day time. Mohammedans, both priest 
and lay, are noted for their frequent washings. The law of Moses directed A. for phys- 
ical defilements also, and specified periods when uncleauness should cease. This, too, is 
a Moslem practice. A. was a sign of a declaration of innocence, and in tiie case of one 
found slain, the murderer being unknown, the rulers of the city sacrificed a heifer, and 
the nearest of kin of the person slain washed their hands over the sacrifice, declaring^ 
“Our hands have not shed this blood; neither have our eyes seen if Pilate’s hand- 
wasiiiiig has been thought to he prompted by the HehreAV custom; but such A. was the 
cmstoin on many dccasions among the Romans and Greeks. The Pliarisees Avere so 
excessive in A. tiiat they xvere rebuked for the hypocrisy of it. They had rules so exact 
that one could scarcely rise up or sit down wlthont some infraction of them. TJiey 
extended A. to inanimate objects also, requiring the cleansing (ceremonially, not merely 
for cleanliness) of pots, dishes, tables, etc, A. is a ritualistic term in Kninan Catholic 
service for the use of wine and water after the eucharist, to cleanse the cup and 'the 
fingers of priests. The Greek church has A. as a ceremony seven da}^s after hupti.sm. 

AB'NER, the son of Ner, and uncle of Saul and commander of his army. After 
Saul’s death, the tribe of Judah recognized David, w'hile Abner prevailed upon the oilier 
tribes to recognize Saul’s son, Ishboslietli. David sent his army, under Joab, into the 
field, and A, was defeated. In his flight, A. being hotly pursued by iVsahel, turned and, 
slew him. According to usage, Joab," as next of kin to Asaliel, became the a,veuger of 
blood, xifterwards A. went over to David, wdio promised to make him chief of the 
armies on the reunion of the two kingdoms; hut A. As^as killed by Joab and lus brother 
Abisliai. Probably not only the avemging of Asahel, but jealousy lest A. slioiild ri.«e 
above him, moved Joab to the slaying. 

ABO (pronounced Oho), the chief t. of the government of Abo, in Finland, now 
belonging to the Rus.sian empire, is situated on the river xVurajokki, near its embouchure 
in the gulf of Bothnia; pop. ’75, 21,794. The towm was founded by the Swmdes in 
1157, and remained the capital of Finland until 1819. In the year 1827 a great part of 
the towm, including the university buildings, was destroyed by fire, and consequently 
the university was removed to Helsingfors, now the capital.-— -The, Feure of Aho (1743), 
between Sweden and Russia, put an end to the war commenced by Sxri^den, nndcl” 
French instigation, in 1741. In this war Russia had gained possession of the 'whole of 
Finland through the misconduct of the Swedi.sh generals. In this trendy the river 
ilyrneue was made the boundary between tlie territories of Sweden and Russia; hut by 
another peace, concluded in 1809, the whole of Finland, as far as Ihe Toruea, was ceded 
to Russia. — The government of Abo-Bjorneborg has an area of 9450 sq.m., and a pop. 
in ’70, of 310,159. 

xl'BO-B JORNEBORG, a department of Finland, on the gulfs of Finland and 
Bothnia, 9895 sq.m. It has general commerce, ship-building, and govcirnment factories. 
Pop. ’67, 319,784; chief t., xibo. 

ABOLITIONISTS, a term used to designate a party in the IJ. B., who sought the 
immediate and total abolition of slavery. "See SLxVVery. xlbolitionist viiovs had long 
been held by many, especially by members of the society of Friends; hut the term was 
not commonly used until an aggressive party spread from New England throughout tlie 
north and west, demanding immediate and unconditional emancipation. After about 
30 years of agitation, the A. became sufficiently powerful to get some of their doc4rin(*s. 
adopted by the republican party.. The ends of the x\., -were gamed when, under Lincoln's 
administration, slavery -^vas abolished, Jan. 1, 1863. 
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ABOMA'SIBI, tlie foiil’tli stomacli of ruminating animals, or the r&nmt. From the * 
omasum the food is deposited in the A., a cavity considerahlj^ larger than either the 
second or third stomach, although smaller than the first one. The A. is that part of the 
digestive apparatus which is analogous to the single stomach of other mammalia, as the 
food there undergoes the process of chymification, after being macerated and ground in. 
the first three stomachs, 

ABG'ME Y, the capital of Dahomej^ W est Africa ; T n. 2'" 4' e. ; about 60 m, n. of Why - 
dah, tlie port of the kingdom. A, is a clay -built towm, surrounded by mud-built walls and' 
a moat, and is spread over a large area, some of which is under cultivation. The houses 
stand far apart; tliere are no regular streets, and the town is veiy dirty. There are four 
market-places for trade in palm-oil, ivory and gold, the business being done by Moham- 
medan traders. In it. is the palace of the king of Dahomey, which is frequentl}?* the- 
scene of liumun sacrifices. There is a “ custom” (sacrifice) held annually at which many 
criminals and war- captives are slaughtered; and wdienever a king dies there is a ‘‘grand 
custom” at which as many as 2000 men and women have been butchered. The slave 
trade still prospers, neither Great Britain nor any other government being able to stop it 
unless by a Avar of extermination. The pop. is about 30,000. 

ABOMINATIOiSr OF DESOLATION, the Roman standai-d which was set up in the 
temple of Jerusalem, to which the soldiery offered sacrifices as to an idol. 

ABOEIGINES (Lat.), properly the earliest inhabitants of a country. The correspond- 
ing term used by the Greeks was autoditliones. Tlie Roman and Greek historians, how- 
ever, apply the name to a special people, who, according to tradition, had their original 
seats in the mountains about Reate, noAV Rieti; but, being driven out by the Sabines, 
descended into Latium, and, in conjunction with a tribe of Pelasgi, subdued or expellee! 
thence the Siciili, and occupied the country. The A. then disappear as a distinct people, 
they and their allies the Pelasgi having taken the name of Latini. The non-Pelasgie 
element of the Roman population is supposed to represent these A., who would thus 
belong to the Oscans or Ausonians. 

AEOE'TION is the term used in medicine to denote the expulsion of the product of 
conception (the impregnated ovum) from theAvomb before the sixth month of pregnancy. 
If the expulsion takes place after that date, and before the proper time, it is teiTued a 
prenKitiipe labor or wucarriage. In hiAv no such distinction is made. The frequency of 
abortion as compared Avitli "normal pregnancy i.s very dilTerently estimated by dfirorent 
Avriters; but the best evidence leads us to tlie belief that abortion is of far moi'e common 
occurj-ence than is generally supposed, and that it takes place on an average in one out of 
every three or four cases of pregnancy. The following are amongst the causes predispos- 
ing to this accident; (1) A diseased condition of either "“parent, and especially a syphilitic 
taint. (2) A x^eciiliar temperament on the part of the mother. Those Avomeri avIio present 
a strongly marked nervous or sanguine temperament seem to abort with singular facility : 
and the same tendency is observed in those in AAdiom the catamenial or monthly discharge 
is abundant or excessive. Again, very fat women, Avliile they have a tendency to sterility, 
are liable to abort when pregnancA' does occur. Auy cause interfering with the normal 
oxidation of the blood— as, for instance, the constant breathing of impure air, may pro- 
voke abortion — a fact excellently illusti’atod by the experiments of BroAvn-Sequard on 
pregnant animals (ralJ)its), Avheii he shoAved that the application of a ligature to the 
AAundpipe excited uterine contractions, ending, if the experiment Averc continued loiyg 
enough, in abortion, but ceasing if air Ava.s freely admitted into the lungs. Change of 
climate, as from India to England, certainly predisposes to this accident; and it has"l)ceii 
observed by various AATiters^'that great political events, the horrors of war, and famine,, 
exert a simliar action. Tiie maiTcnoiis events that occurred in Paris in 1 848 were speedily 
folloAAX'd by an extraordinary number of abortions and of still -born eliildren; and a 
similar fact* had been juvAiously noticed by the elder Nagel e and Hoffmann during the 
famine of 1816 and during the siege of Leyden. Nor can there be a doubt that, amongst; 
the causes predispctsing to abortfon, must be included the employment of such corsets 
and other garments as by their tightness interfere AAuth the circulation of the blood, and 
altca* tlje iiatui’a! x>osition of the Avomb and of the ahclominal Auscera. Many diseases 
siipeiweniug during the course of pregnancy, especially the eruptive fevers (as small-pox, 
scarlatina, etc.), almost inAuri ably lead to abortion of a vxiy dangerous character; and it. 
has been knoAvn from the time of Hippocrates that intermittent fevers have this effect. 
Amongst the dired causes of abortion maybe placed Moaa^s on the abdomen, falls, any 
violenC muscular efforts, too long a Avalk 'or ride on horseback (indeed, wxmen wifh a 
tendency to abort should avoid horseback during pregnancy), a severe mentai shock, etc. 
Moreover, the death of the foDtiis from any cause is sure to occasion abortion. 

The Hipn-pfonis of abortion vary according to the stage of pregnancy at wdiieh it ig 
threatened, and acc-ording to the exciting cause. Many of these resemble those of con- 
gestion of the Avomb, such as a sensation of Aveiglit or painful pressure in the region of 
the loins or sacrum, extending to the bladder and rectum (with or Avithout tenesmus, 
q.v.); these symptoms being aggravated by standing or AAadking, and being accompanied 
by chills, accelerated pulscCloss of appetite, and a general feeling of discomfort. A dis- 
charge of serous liuid, sometimes slightly tinged AAith blood, is then observed. The- 
feeling of Aveight is replaced by pains, leading to the expulsion of the ovum, which, during 
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tlie first tn’o is so small as eommonly t<D escape dotcy.*j.ioD. In more advanced 

staixes of pregnancy, tiie pains are more severe, tlie discliarge is nu)j’e. aJjiiiKiaut, and con- 
sists cliieiiy of blood; and after more' or less time, tUo pj-oduct of coaception escapes 
citiier in whole or in part. In the former case, the patient lias litllo further trouble; in 
the latter, ha3moiT}iage will probably continue, and tiie parts n^itiiincd lac.y ]nitre/i;y, and 
give rise to serious symptoms. After about the coninieueeincnt of the fourth inoiith, the 
symptoms gradually approximate to those presented in ordinary parturition. 

In the of abortion, prophylactics (or the guarding against causes likely to 

lead to it) liold the first place. Women liable to this aileetion should, on the slightest 
llireatening, assiune as much as possible the horizontal position, avoiding ail liodily exer- 
tion or mental excitement. They should use noii-stinmlating foods and drinks, and keep 
the bowels open by gentle aperients— -such as manna and castor-ml, and cari/fuhy avoid 
aloes and other medicines irritating the lower bowel. ..Moreover, a separate bedroom 
must be insisted on by the physician. We shall only enter into the curative triaitinent 
so far as to state tliatlf it is deemed necessary to clieclc InenunTliage before professional 
aid can be called in, cloths. soaked in cold water may ].)e applied locally (care being taken 
to change them before they grow warm), and iced water containing an astringcih., sucli 
as a little alum, may be given internally. Further proceedings must be left to the med- 
•ical attendant. 

There are occasional cases (as where the outlet of the pelvis is very contra cted) in 
which it is necessary to induce abortion by professional means, but it w’ould be out of 
place to enter into this subject in these j)ages. It cminot be too generally knov/n tliat 
all attempts at procuring criminal abortion, either by the administration of powerful 
drugs or the application of instruments, are accompanied with extreme danger to the 
pregnant woman. 

ABORTION, in criminal law. Neither in the law of England nor of Scotland is it 
miirdc]* to kill a child in the mother’s womb (althoiigh it would be murder of the mother, 
if she died in consequence of the treatment). But the offence in question falls under the 
name A., which may be defined as the crime of administering to a prc'gnant woman any 
medicine, poison, or noxious drug, or of using any surgical Instrument or ot]}er means, 
with tlie intent of procuring luiscarriage. The English la^.v on the suiqect is now regu- 
lated i)y the 24 and 25 Viet. c. 100, s. 58, which niakes the oirence felony, mid subjects 
olfenders to penal servitude for life, or for not less than three years, or to be imprisoned 
for any term not more tlian two years, lu the law of Scotland, the procuring of A. is 
•tin oifeiice at common law, punishable with ‘'an arbitrary pain,” and that equally 
whetliei* the desired eJfects be produced or not. As in Englaiid, penad servitude or 
imprisonment, according to circumstances, is the punishment usually awarded, 

ABORTION ((tnfe^. In the U. S. statutes vary in defining A., but the latest of 
N. Y. may serve as a sample of the tenor of legislation. They are (Rev. Slat, part 
iv. chap. i. title 2, sec. 9~12.): “Any person administering, prescri]n.ng, ad\ising, oi* 
procuring to take by a woman with child any drug or tiling whatever, or advising or 
procuring her to submit to operation with intent to procure miscarriage, unless neces- 
■saiy to preserve her life, shall, if the woman or child die through such means, lie guilty 
•of manslaughter in the second degree, punishable not less than four nor more tiian twenty 
years jn state prison.” A pregnant woman voluntarily causing A., except to preserve 
her life, suffers four to ten years. The sale of drugs aud instruments for such purpose 
is criminal, whether to a woman pregnant or not; and the latest Ia,w makes the advertising 
of such medicines or instruments a misdemeanor. Convictions for actual criminal 
abortion, however, are rare, as it is naturally one of the most secret of crimes and among 
the most difficult to prove. 

ABOIIKIE', the ancient Omiopus, is now an insignificant village on the coast of Egypt, 
about 18 m. n.e. of Alexandria. The castle of Aboukir stands on the w. side of the liaVof 
the same name. This bay is celebrated on account of Nelson’s victory here gained over 
the French fieet, Aug. 1, 1798. The French fleet was stationed in a curved line near a 
small island guarded by a battery; but Nelson, with his usual intrepidity, forced a pas- 
sage with half of his fleet of fifteen vessels between the island and the ih’encli liiH‘ of 
battle,^ while the other half attacked the enemy in front. Ifiie Fj'ench admiral I>e Bnieys 
was killed by a cannon-ball, 4ind his fiag-shlp, VOrietit, was destroved by fire. Only 60 or 
70 men w^ere saved out of a crew of 1000. The French fleet was coinplelely defeated, 
and. only two vessels escaped. 

^ ABOTJSAM'BTTL, or Ipsam'bul, a place on the left bank of the Nile, in Nubia, lat. 22“ 
22', the site of two very remarkable rock-cut temples, perhaps the oldest existing 
specimens of architecture in the world. The larger temple contains fourteen apartments, 
bewui out of the solid rock. The first and largest of tliese is 57 ft. long, and 52 broad, 
and IS Buipported by two rows of massy square' pillars (four in each rowA 80 ft. high. 
To each of the pillars is attached a standing colossus, reaching to the roof, overlaid with 
■a kind of stucco, and painted with gaudy colors. In front of the temple are four colossal 
;?»eated figures— the largest pieces of Egyptian sculpture yet discovered. Reproductions 

original (65 ft. in height), form vco-y striking (objects 
an the Crystal 1 alace at Sydenham, where also may be seen a fac-similo, o:i a sinab scale. 
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•of the tei-nplo itself. These figures are supposed to represent Eameses the great (or ? 

Sesostns), wliose aclneveiiients are described on the painted walls of the temple. 

ABOUT, Edyiond FBAiTgois YALENTm, a Freneh litterateur of great and rising 
reputalioii, was born at Dieuze, on the 14th Feb., 1838. He studied first at the Lycee 
•CiiarleiRagne, where he gTeatl 3 ^ distinguished himself; and afterwards at the Ecole 
hiorinale."" In the beginning of 1852, heYeceived an appointment to the French school at, 

Athens, an institution supported hy the French government, with no very definite 
ob ject, l)ut witli tlie Jiope that the memhers, who are selected on account of their attain- 
"nients and promise in scholarship, and left perfectly free to choose their own studies, 
siiould he a.])le to make contrihiitions to the history or the archseology of Greece. A. : 

remained at Athens for about two years. He wrote, as required hy the 'terms of his 
appointiuent, a memoir for the academy of inspections, entitled L'lle <fMgme; hut it 
was as tlic satirist of modern Greece, not as the investigator of Grecian antiquities, that 
his name lirst lioeame familiar to the public. On his return to France, towards the end 
of 185^1, he published Grke Coriferapomine, at once attained to great 
popularity, and was in course of the following year translated into several foreign lam 
giiages. 'Tills work, full of lively and pointed sketches, abounding in shrewd aud witty 
observation, its censures, veiy severe as they were, scarcely^ seeming offensive, from the 
ease ami perfect good-lmraor with which th% were convey kl, at once made its author he 
regarded as among the most promising writers of the day. It unquestionably affected 
European opinion as to the character and the capabilities of the modern Greek; the trutii- 
fulncks of its portraiture being confirmed by all who had special knowledge of this people. 

It gave earnest of the qualities which go to making a brilliant novelist; and A. did not 
long delay to emne before the })ul)lic asTi novelist. His first novel, Tolla, appeared in the 
lieme Be ttx Monties, republished early in 1855. It did not disappomt tlie 

high expectations formed of it; but tlie author had laid himself open to a cliarge which, 
whenever it can he colorahty sustained, is certain to he disastrous. He had taken iiiany 
of his leading incidents from an Italian work, Wtom Xawre???', piiblish 
soon after w'itlidrawn, the incidents contained in which were well known as actual 
occurrences ; and, though something of this was hinted in the book, there vfas no distinct 
acknovviedgment of it. A hue and cry of plagiarism was got up against A., from whidi 
his reputation took sometime to recover. His comed}^ brought out in Feb. 

1856, at the Theatre Francais, did not make his peace with the Parisians; it wiis a com- 
plete failure, so far as the theatre-going public was concerned, and had to be withdrawn 
after two representations. Aset of stories which he now began to contribute to the 
Monitenv, however — Les Manages de Paris — had a success which more timn made iip for 
the savage criticism which he had had to endure, they placed him high in public favor; 
and since tlien his career lias been a series of successes. Les. Manages de Paris was fol- 
lowed \)y Le Poi des Montagues (1856), Germaine (1857), Les EeJiasses ds MdUre Pierre 
(1857), Le Tiirco (1866), LLnfdme (1807), Les Mariagesde Province (1868). 

Ill 1850, after a tour in Italy, of a portion of which he contributed a description^ to 
the Moviteur, A. published a political pamphlet — La Qiiestmn Bomaine — wliich, displaying 
the same qualities as his early work on Greece, hut matured, and widded for a definite 
object, and being, moreover, regarded as written with the approval of the em])eror of the 
French, created ^ sensation throughout Europe. His object was to expose the abuses of 
the ecclesiastical government at Home; and numerous answers to his work were made 
by friends of the papacy. In the following year, he published two political pamphlets, 

La Moiivdle dAVwjie, and Jy/. cw 1860; both of which, being taken as indie- 

ative of the emperor Napoleon’s leanings, underwent criticism in all parts of Europe. 

A second work on Rome — Rome Contemporaine — appeared in 1861. M. A. was decorated 
with the Legion of Honor in 1858. « 

Of late ykars, he has been producing novels with unabated popularity; and he has also 
written several slight dramatic pieces, which have been fayoralfiy received. It is unneces- 
sary to put down a eatalogae of works which are perfectly familiar to tliose who are 
interested in Frendi contemporary fiction. In 1864, he published Xe Progres, a work of 
considerable pretensions, in which he discussed .at great length, hvit with his usual liveli- 
ness of style, the existing state of society, especially in France, aud the methods of 
improving it. Ilis conclusion was that in France there were needed for progress the 
liberty of association (for the purposes of production au<l trade), an amendment of the 
land-system, a ])roper distribution of population as between countryand town, the al)sence 
of police interference in the affairs of private persons, freedom of religious woi’.sliip, and 
other similar conditions. In 1868, A. became a leading contributor to the Gaidou news- 
Xni])cr. ' At tlie outbreak of the Franco-German war in 1870, he accompanied the army 
of MacMahon to Alsace as special correspondent of the Soix, and in 1873 he became editor 
of Le Sieele. He published Ai.sr/ce in 1872. In the same year he suffered aw(K>k’s 

imprisonment, for some abusive newspaper articles, from the German authorities, who 
chose to consider him as a German subject from his being a native of Lorraine, 



ABEACABAB'KA, a word said to he of Persian origin, and to designate in that lan- 
.guage Mithra, the sun-god. It was, in former times, the most venerated of those magical 
formulas that were constructed out of the letters of the alphabet, and was supposed to bo 
highly efficacious for the cure of fevers, and especially quartan and semi-tertian agues. 
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Sererius Sunimonicus gives the following directions for its use : Write tlie letters of the 
word so as to form a triangle, capable of being read many ways, on a square piece of 
paper. Fold the paper so as to conceal the writing, and stitch it into the form of a cross 
with while thread. This amulet wear in the bosom, suspended 
A B R A c A D A B R A by a IincH ribbon, for nine clays. Then go in dead silence, 
before sunrise, to the banks of a stream that flows eastward, 
take the amulet from off the neck, and fling it backwards into 
the water. If you open or read it, the charm is destroyed. * 
The adjoining is one of the principal forms of arranging this 
mj^stic word. 

ABE.AHAH, the progenitor of the Israel itish nation. He 
was a native of Chaldmr but migrated, with his wife Sarah anci 
his nephew Lot, to Canaan, where he lived a nomadic life, and 
worshipped the one God, Jehovah, in the midst of the poly- 
theistic Canaanites. The details of the narrative, as given in 
the hook of Genesis, are familiar to every one. A. died at the age of 175 (about i800 n.c.). 
Of his two sous, Isaac was the ancestor of the Israelites; and the Arabs claim to b(i 
descended from Islunael, wiiose mother -was Hagar, a bond- woman. Later tradition 
ascribed to A. a complete knowledge of astronomy and philosophy, the invention of 
alphabetic writing, the art of interpreting dreams, etc. Even among Moliammedans, 
A. is reckoned a prophet and the friend of God; and they attribute to him the building 
of the sacred Kaaba at Mecca. 
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ABBAHAM’S BOSOM, a synon^^m among the Jews for felicity. In reclining at table, 
a custom almost universal in the East, the second person’s head would he near the bosom 
of the first one,- who might be the host or some more distinguished man. To he in that 
position to his bosom was to be the preferred friend or guest. While Dives wais in tor- 
ment, Lazarus was in A. ’s B. 


ABEAHAM-A«SAJirCTA.-CIiAKA, a very eccentric hut popular and useful German 
preacher, was b. 1642, and d. in Vienna 1709. His real name was Ulrich Megerle,, 
but he is generally known by the name given to him in his monastery. Uncouth puns, 
coarse expressions, and strange freaks of humor marked his sermons; but beneath their 
fantastic shells they had good kernels. A. Was an honest, faithful, and devoted priest, as 
was proved by his self-sacrificing conduct during the plague in 1679. Though very severe 
in liis reproof of vice, he was highly esteemed. The singular style of his Avritings" is indi- 
cated by their veryUtles, Q.g,,Gack Gac,k, i.e., Wallfarth Maria Stern in Tern; lleilsameti 
Gem isch- Gemasch (Wholesome Hodgepodge). His collected Avorks amount to tAventy vols. 
(1835). A selection A\ms published in 2 vols. (1846). 


ABKAHAM-MEH, a class of sturdy beggars wlio simulated lunac}^, and wandered 
about the country in a disorderly manner; at one time working on the sympatliy and at 
another on the fears of Avomen, children, and domestics. They were common in Shaks- 
peare’s time, and, itAvould seem, existed even as late as the 'period of the civil Avars, 
The term is a cant one. “An Abram cove,” as Decker, in his Enrjlhh YUlarum, calls 
one of these mendicants, meant one Avho personated a “Tom o’ Bedlam.” Ho avouUI 
“ disguise himself in grotesque rags, with knotted hair, long staff, and Avith many more 
disgusting contrivances to excite pity,” but he did not hesitate to live by thieving too, 
and, when detected pilfering or in any species of depredation, he iheaded the immunities, 
of the real Bedlamite, Avho aa^us formally permitted to roam about the country Avhen dis- 
charged from “ Bethlem Hospital” A verbal relic of this class is still preserAred in the 
slang phrase, ‘ ‘ to sham Abraham.” 


A'BEAHAMITES, or Bohemian deists. Under this name, a number of residents in Bo- 
hemia, trusting to tlic edict of toleration issued by Joseph II., avoA\^ed themselves (1782) 
as belieA''crs of the doctrine alleged to have been held by Abraham before his circum- 
cision. As early as the 9th c., a sect of the same name had arisen in Bjaua, and had de- 
nied the divinity of Christ. But the Bohemian deists professed to be followers of John, 
Huss, though they held no Christian doctrine beyond that of the unity of God, and ac- 
cepted nothing of the Bible save the Lord’s Prayer. As they Avould join neither JcAvish 
nor Christian sects, the emperor refused to tolerate them ; and in i783 expelled them 
from their native land, and scattered them in various parts of Hungary, Transylvania, 
and Slavonia, where many were made converts to the Homan Catholic church, Avhile 
others died as martyrs to their simple creed. 

ABRAH'TES, a t. in Estraniadura, Portugal, on the Tagus, 70 m. n.e. from Lis- 
bon, in a fine situation. The hill-slopes around it are covered" Avith olive-trees and vine- 
yards, and there is considerable trade in fruit, corn, and oil. Tlie tOAvn is strongly forti- 
fted, and is an important military position. At the convention of Cintra it was*' ceded 
to Great Britain. From this town marshal Junot took his title of due d’Abrantes. Pop- 
about 600. 

ABBAK'TES, Duke of. See Jxjhot. 

ABBAYAHEL', or Abarbanel', Isaac bek Judah, b, Lisbon, 1437, d. Venice 
1508; a Jewish rabbi of Spain, who claimed descent from king David. He Avas remark- 
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abh' learned, especially in biblical literature. In early life A. was employed in fiiian' 
cial matters by Alfonso V. , but after that king’s death he and the other ministers were ban • 
ikied from Portiigaiandtheir property was coirhscated. In Spain he made a fortune as a 
merciumt, and was in high favor with Ferdinand and Isabella in 1487, but the decree of 
1492 banished all Jews from Spain, and A. fled to Naples, wliei*ehe found royal favor, 
mil u'as again obliged to fly when Naples surrendered to the French in 1494. He settled 
last at Venice. Though so much driven about, he wrote many works, and was esteemed 
one of liie ablest men of iiis time. His writings were mainly in defence and exposition 
‘ of the Hebrew religion. One of his sons wrote a work in Italian. 

ABEAX AS STONES are so called from having the word abraxas or ahrasax engraved 
on them. They are cut in various forms, and bear a variety of capricious symbols, 
inosily composed of human limbs, a fowl’s head, and serpent’s body. These gems, 
whose value and significance have been greatly exaggerated, are common in collections, 
mid are represented as coming from Syria, Egypt, and Spain. It is certain that the use 
of tiie name abraxas was at flrst peculiar to the Gnostic sect of the Ba,silidians(q.v.); 
and ])rolmhly the word, by taking the numerical value of its Greek letters, may signify 
the number 365, so that there is no need to have recourse to old Persian or Egyptian, as 
is sometimes done. The Basilidians, lio^vever, did not designate by this name the high - 
est deity, liutthe spirits of the world collectively. At a later period, the doctrines and , 
practices of the sect v/ere carried by the Priscellianists to Spain, whence many of these 
stones are got. Gnostic symbols were afterwards adopted by all sects given to magic and 
alchemy; and thus there is little doubt that the greater part of the abraxas stones were 
made in the middle ages as talismans. 

ABEO0A'TION of laws is the repealing or recalling of them— as where a statute re- 
peals a previous one. Generally, in England, all statutes, no matter how old, or how 
unsuited soever to the times, rennain in force until they are expressly repealed. But in 
Scotland a statute may become obsolete and virtually repealed, so that it may not, owing 
to the lapse of time, be founded on. See Statute. 

A'BEUS, a genus of plants of the natural order leguminosai, sub-order pa>pilionacem, 
of which the only knovrn species, A. precatorms, is a shrub, originally belonging to India, 
■where it is chiefly found in clayey soils, but now not uncommon in the West Indies and 
other tropical regions. The roots possess properties exactly similar to those of the com- 
mon liquorice. The seeds are nearly spherical, as large as small peas, of a scarlet color, 
with a black scar, and are familiar enough to most people in Britain, being used as 
beads. They are narcotic. 

ABEUZ'ZO, a district of Italy, was formerly the n.e. corner of the kingdom of Na- 
ples, and divided into three parts — Abruzzo Ulteriore I. and 11., and Abruzzo Cite- 
riore. Tliese three divisions correspond to the present Italian provinces Chieti, Teramo, 
and Aquila respectively. The vrhole district contains about 5000 sq.m., and 920,000 in- 
habitants. Its chief towns are Chieti, Teramo, Aquila, Sulmona. It forms the wildest 
and loftiest portion of the Apennines. The streams are numerous, but the only river of 
any consequence is the Pescara, which flows into the Adriatic. The rent and jagged 
mckintain groups arrange themselves in picturesque shapes, reaching in II Gran Sasso 
d'ltalia, or “the great rock of Italy,” which is the highest of the chain, the elevation of 
9800 ihet. The "highlands slope precipitously on all sides, but especially towards 
the n.e. shore. The climate of A. is raw in the higher regions; snow rests on 
the hills from Oct. to April, and on some of the peaks all the year round; hut the val- 
leys are extremely fertile, though husbandry is in a wretched condition, and the low, 
open plains are left without the slightest protection from inundations of the rivers 
in spring, or means for irrigation in the arid summer. Dense forests of oak and 
fir clothe the sides of the mountains; at the base, almond, wmlnut, and other fruit-trees 
grow abundantly; olives in the deep-lying valleys. Pine cattle pastm*e in these regions; 
herds of swine roam through the loifty pme-wmods; and the remoter fastnesses 
are the haunt of bears, wmlves, and boars. The chief importance of A. used to 
be its military position !is a defence of the kingdom of Naples. There are few’' roads 
into it, so that it is very difflcult for an enemy to reach Naples from the n. It 
is admirably suited for tiie purpose of guerilla warfare. But the people have ceased to 
pos.sess a reputation as banditti. No trace of the old spirit W'hicli made their ancestors, 
the Marsi, Sabines, and Samnites so terrible to the Romans, and which in modern times 
manifested itself in a love of petty plundering, is to be found. They have become a 
race of rude and simple shepherds, “ fondly attached to their mountain homes, musical, 
.superstitious, and hospitable, but they are robust and powerful, and during the French 
invasion of Naples, in 1799, displayed a vigorous courage in opposing the soldiers of the 
revolution. 

AB'SAIOM, the third son of David, king of Israel, remarkable for his beauty, and for 
his unnatural rebellion against bis father. By popular acts he contrived to win the af- 
fections of the people;, and then stirred up a formidable rebellion. The adherents of the 
king having rallied round him, a battle was fought in the forest of Ephraim, in. wdiich 
the rebels were defeated. In the flight, as A. was riding under a tree, his hair caught in 
the branches, and he was left suspended- in which position Joab, the commander of 
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David”s army, thrust him through, contrary to the king’s express orders that lie should be 
spared. Idie grietVotVDavid for his' loss was excessive. See 3 Saui. c. 18. 

ABSALOM, Archbishop of Lund. See Axel. 

AB'SCESS {apostema), a collection of purulent matter formed by disease within, some- 
tissue or organ of the body. The process by which an abscess is fonlied is tlie follow- 
ing: First, the capillary vessels become overcharged with blood, in consequence of in- 
tianimaiion. From the blood thus made stagnant, or flowing veiy feelily, a fluid exudes 
through the walls of the capillary vessels, and, containing a large portion of albumen, 
becomes pus or puruient matter. This matter, at first contained in the minute interstices 
of the tissues, gradually dissolves them, and so makes for itself a largm* cjivity ; and fre- 
quently, by gradual dissolution of the adjacent parts, works its way either to the surface 
or to some natural cavity of the body. Pus thus makes its appeai’ancc often in a difl'er- 
ent part of the body from where it was formed. It also occurs that wheu tiie puruient 
matter does not find any outlet, either naturally or artiflcialiy, it is gradually dried up or 
absorbed. In abscesses superficially seated— either in or close under llie skin — the early 
treatment consists chiefly in promoting the formation of pus by the applicatioi! of moist 
and warm bandages or poultices. The next step is the removal of the pus. When lids 
is too long delayed, serious disturbance of the organ, or even poisoning of the blood, may 
ensue. An abscess niust be regarded not as a distinct, orginal disease in ilself, Imt as. 
the result of another disease— inflammation ; or as an effort of nature for the removal of 
injurious matters from the system. 

ABSCIS SA. See Parabola. 

ABSEEiTEE', a term- applied, by way of reproach, to capitalists who derive their income 
from one countiy, and spend it in another. It has been especiallj" used in discussions on 
the social condition of Ireland. As long as Ireland had its own parlianumt, a great por- 
tion of the large landed proprietors lived chiefly in the country during summer, and 
passed their winters in Dublin; thus spending a large portion of their incomes among 
their dependents, or at least among their countrymen. The union clianged the habits of 
the Irish nobility and gentry, who were attracted to London as the political metropolis,, 
or were induced, by the disturbed condition of Ireland, to choose residences on the con- 
tinent, Such Irish lauded proprietors were styled “ alisentees and it was argued that 
theii* conduct was the great source of Irish poverW, as it drained the resources of the 
land, or, in otlier wmrds, sent money out of Ireland. One class of political econo- 
mists — among them M'Culloch— maintain that, economically view'cd, aDsentecism has no 
mj 11 no\is effect on the country from which tlie absentee draws his revenue. An Irish 
landlord living in France, it is argued, receive.s Ids remittances of ivnt, not in bullion, but; 
in liills of exchange; and bills of exchange represent, in the end, llie value of British 
commodities imported into France. The remittance could not be made unless goods to- 
the same amount were also drawn from Britain. Thus, although the landlord may con- 
sume, for the most part, French productions, lie causes, indirectly, a demand for as'mucli 
of British productions; and his income goes, in the end, to ])ay i'or them. His I'csideiice- 
abroad, then, does no harm to the industry and resources of the country at large, although 
it IS admitted that it may he felt as an evil in a particular locality. The truth of tiiisi. 
doctrine, however, in its full extent, is disputed. Among otlier objections to it, it is 
argued that whatevei may be true of the amount actually cr)nsumed, all the tradesmen 
and others who supply the absentee’s wants have their profits, and have thus the means of 
accumulating; and that these acGUiiiulations which are thus addi^d to the national w’oalth of 
a foreign country would have been added to the wealth of his native country had he been 
living at home. The result of the controversy ivould seem to be that alisentecism docs, 
to some extent, act injuriously on the xvealth of a country, though it is not true that tlie 
whole revenues thus spent are so much clear loss, there being several indirect conqiensa- 
tions. — On the evil of absenteeism, in a moral point of vicAV, all are agreed; especially in 
a country in the condition of Ireland, where nearly the whole wx‘alth is in the hands of 
extensive lauded proprietors, with almost no middle class. The possessors of land have 
duties to perform which cannot he deputed; the very least of lliese obligations being that 
of setting a good example in a neighborhood, and one not less important being tiiat of 
giving personal aid in effecting local improvement.s. It is a bad sign of the social condi- 
tion of a country when its proprietors systematically live abroad, or m great citi(?s away 
from their estates. The relations between landlord and tenant then become more and more 
cold and distant; while, too often, the agents of tlui landlords have no good feeling towards 
tenants, but strive only to raise as large sums as possible for their principals, and to enrich 
themselves. But though the evils of such a state of society are evident, it is not easy to- 
propose a sound remedjL Forced residence is opposed to all British ideas of personal 
libertjL The most likely plan is to make Ireland a more pleasant home for proprietors. 

ABSUiTTHE, See Liqueur and Artemisia. 

ABSHSTTHE’ (^nte), or Wormwood, spirits prepared from the leaves and flowering 
tops of artemim abmtMum, united with angelica root {archartr/eUva officinalk), sweet- 
flag root {amrm mlam/m\ dittany leaves {orifjanmn dicta mis), star-anise fruit (sell- 
dum anisatmn), and other 'aromatics, macerated in alcoliol^eight days and distilled. The 
product is an emerald colored liquor, to which anise-oil fls 'added. This is the genuine 
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Frencli frorait (VaM/i.fJie, Init raiicli of inferior quality is made with other herbs and 
essential oils, wliile adaltenilions are numerous and deleterious. In adulteration the 
green color is usiiallj' protluced by turmeric and indigo; but blue vitriol has often been 
detected, lii comiuerce are_ two kinds of A., common and Swiss, the latter X)repared 
from highly concentrated sjho'its, and when genuine is most trustworthy as to herbs used. 
The cliicf place of manufactare is Keufchatel. It is mostly cousumeel in France, but 
large quant hies are exported to the U. S. Absinthe was first used by the French 
soldiers in tjie Algerine war (1844-47); mixed in their liquor, as a febrifuge, and they 
brought tile lijibit to France, where it lias become so great an evil that its use is prohib- 
ited in ]) 0 {h army and navy. Excerssive use of A. gives at first a feeling of exhilarated 
intoxication; tiie digestiN/e organs are immediately deranged ; the appetite destroyed, then 
raging t.liirst, giddiiu.’.ss, ringing^ in the ears, hallucinations of sight and heavy mental 
oppression, mixiety, loss of Ijrain power, and idiocy succeed each other rapidly. Th& 
moderate drinker soon feels muscular twitcJiings and loss of strength, his hair falls out, 
his countcnaiico is mournful, and he becomes emaciated, wrinkled, and sallow; lesion of 
the brain, horrid dreams, gradual paratysis, and death follow in successive; order. It is^ 
more deleterious and dangerous than brandy or any other strong spirits. 

AB 'SOLUTE stands oppo,sed to rekitiw, and means that the thing is considered in itself,, 
and without i^eference to other things. In physics, we speak of the absolute Yelocity of a. 
body — i.e., the rale of its motion through space; and of the relaMm velocity of two 
bodies — i.e, the rate at wliicli they approach or recede from one another, one or both 
being in motion. In the language of modern metaphysics, the absolute is the uncon- 
ditioned, unaherahle original — that wliich is the ultimate cause and ground of the phe- 
nomena of tin,; visible world. Absolute, in politics, is applied to a ruler whose authority 
is unrestricted by constitutional checks. 

AF>SOLUTE {anfe). Hegel, Cousin, and others nse absolute as self -existent or ‘ibeiug’'' 
in itself, whicli is the primitive in thought, the ultimate in science, and the object of 
immediate intuition ; or the infinite, recognized solely as pure being. But the knovdedge 
of an absolute has been held impossible, on the ground that kno\Hng is in itself a rela- 
tion between a subject and an object; wliat is known only in relation to a mind cannot 
be known as absolute. It is therefore said, of an absolute there is no knowledge: first, 
because to be known a thing must be consciously discriminated from other things; second, 
because it can be known only in relation with a knowing mind. Discussion of the abso- 
lute raises the controversy whether the pure, unconditioned absolute “being” hold to by 
Cousin and some German specialists is real, living being or God, or only a logical abstrac-' 
tion. Gioberti maintains that as tlie terms used arc abstract, the idea they evolve can be 
only a logical deduction by the mind operating upon its own conception, regardless of 
space, time, or conditions; that, tliei-cfore, tlie absolute is no real being, but a generaliza- 
tion of physical phenomena, and as far removed from the real and necessary being of tlie 
schoolman, from the real, living God, in whom men believe, as nothing is from being 
something. Kant, while denyin^g the absolute or unconditioned, as an object of knowl- 
edge, leaves it conceivable as an idea regulative of the mind’s intellectual experience. It 
is against any such absolute — whether real or conceivable — that Sir William Hamilton, 
and Kev. Henry IHanseil have taken ground, the former in his review of Cousin’s “Philos- 
ophy,” and tlie'^ latter in lectures on religious thought. This, however, is strongly con- 
troverted.. . 

ABSOLU'TIOK, originally a term of Roman law, signifying acquittal, is now used in 
an ecclesiastical sense. In the primitive Christian church, its form was this: Members, 
that had given scandal by gross and open sins were excluded from the Lord’s supper or 
from the congregatiou altogether, and could he readmitted only if they repented and 
underwent the penance laicl upon them by tlie clmrcli. When they liad done s\ the 
presbyter, along with the elders, pronounced the absolution in presence of the congrega- 
tion — meaning that the congregation forgave the offence, on their part, and received tlie 
sinner again into their number. Down to the 3d c., the concurrence of the congregation 
continued to be necessary to absolution. But by the 4tli c. it had become a right of 
bishops to absolve, and the puhlic confession had gradually turned into a private con- 
fession before the priest, who now imposed the penance of himself, modified or remitted 
it, and then absolved. Absolution had not, as yet, been extended to any but open and 
gi'oss sins; but when the dominion of the hierarchy over men’s minds bad reached its 
heiglit, and tlie fourth Lateran council (1215) had made auricular confession, at least once 
a year, obligatoiy, confession and its attendant absolution were extended to all sins what- 
ever; and the absolution was made to convey, not merely, as before, forgiveness on the 
part of the cburcli, but forgiveness in the sight of God. The formula, I)€U8 or CJmstm 
aibsoMt te, which was used till the 12Ui c., was changed into Efjo absolw te; thus ascribing 
to the priest the power to forgive sins in tlie sight of "God. This is still the received tlieorv 
of absolution in the Roman Catholic church, sanctioned by the council of Trent, anS 
grounded on John xx. 21. — The Protestant churches ascribe to the absolution of the clergy 
only a declarative and not an exhibitive power; on the ground of repentance, it announces 
and assures forgiveness on the part of God, but does liot impart it. See Penakcb. 

ABSOBBEHTS, See Lacteals and Ly^^iphatics. 
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ABSOSP’TIOH (in Botany). It is believed that plants absorb carbonic acid gas, and 
also to some extent fluids, by their leaves and other aerial organs; and it is supposed 
that this absorption takes place principally through the of tlie leavevS(see Lexyes), 

tjnd both by the upper and under surface of tiie leaf, in some plants by both surfaw^s 
indiiferentiy, in others much more powerfully by the one surface or the ulher. But 
plants principally depend upon theiiv roots for nourishment, and it is at the (,'xtremities 
of their fibrils that absorption takes place most rapidly, according to a peculiar proci.'ss to 
which has been given the name of EHBOSMOSB (q.v.). 

ABSORPTIOISr (ante). All the membranes and tissues of living bodies have tlie 
erty of absorbing fluids— a proi)erty that continues after deatli and until decoin])OsitioiL 
In absorptions in animal organisms fluids do not penetrate tissues mechanic^ally through 
orifices, for the existence of such oriflees, or open mouths, once taken for granted, has 
been disproved bj^ late microscopic research. It may therefore be surmised tiiat absorp- 
tion is ecpiivalcnt to molecular combination of organs or tissues and fluids or tilings 
.absorbed, xinimal sub.stances differ in absorbing power with, difference in liquids, taking, 
for example, 100 parts of clear water and only 65 of brine, and less if the brine Ixi stronger; 
and a tissue taking 100 parts of brine will hot receive a quarter as much of an oily liquid. 
An idea of dilferences may be got from Chevreul’s table ; 


100 Parts 0 / Absorb in ^ Hours. ' Parts of Water. Saline t^olid ion. Oil. 

Cartilage “ 381 135 

Tendon “ 178 114 8.6 

Elastic ligament “ 148 30 ,7.3 

Cartilaginous ligament.... 319 3.3 

Cornea “ 461 370 9.1 

Dried fibrine 301 154 


Activity of absorption varies with the freshness of the membrane, being most the 
soonest after separation from tlie principal parts ; and varies also with pressure, motion, and 
temperature. Absorption of oxygen by the blood in the lungs is apparently mstantaneous, 
the change in color from hliie to red as soon as it arrives at the pulmonary vessels show ■ 
ing the action of the gas it has taken from the atmosphere. This rapidity of absorption 
is due to the diffusion of the blood in a great number of minute channels, av hereby the 
vascular and absorbing surfaces are brought into contact over a large surface; and to the 
ince.ssant motion of the fluid, by which its effects become perceptible at the earliest pos- 
sible time. Claude Bernard found that if a solution of iodide of potassium were injected 
into tlie duct of the parotid gland on one side of a living animal, the saliva discharged by 
the corresponding gland on the other side almost instantly afterAvards, contained iodine. 
In a measureless instant, therefore, the iodine was taken up by the glandular membrane 
on one side, absorbed by the blood, carried to the Iieart, absorbed from the blood by the 
glandular membrane on tlie other side, and furnislied to the saliva. It is by tliis proces.^ 
of absorption that the elements of nutrition are taken froju the intestines and conveyed to 
the tissues they are to nourish; the bones absorb much calcareous matter from the blood, 
cartilages less, and muscles less still; the brain takes more Avater than does muscle, and 
muscle more than hone. Late medical schools agree that the action of drugs and poisons 
takes the same course. Opium dissoh^ed hy the^liquids of the stomach is absorbed by 
the membraneous lining, taken away by the blood and distributed Avell througli the body; 
at the brain it is absorbed by the cerebral substance, acts upon the nervous mat.ter, and 
produces narcotism or insensibility, and the brain, through its nervous ramifleations, 
allects the Avhole body. The quickness of absorptive action is sboAvn in using hypoder- 
mic injections; almost before the syringe has punctured the skin of the forearm a severe 
pain ill tlie foot is sensibly relicA’-ed. Ahorption of Gams hy Solkh. —Solid metals aauII some- 
times absorb gases. Gaseous hydrogen has been found in newly -fallen meteorites, obtained 
perhaps AAdiile passing through nebulae. Palladium will take *643 times its oavu volume of 
hydfogen; silver and platinum absorb oxygen; titanium takes nitrogen; hvdrogen Aviil 
pass through platinum and red-hot iron like water through a sieve. Liquids' rapidly 
absorb gases; water near the freezing point contains in volume 4 per cent of oxygen and 
2 per cent of nitrogen, equal to 4 oxygen in 6 parts, while air has only 1 oxygen in 5 
parts. At the temperature of 70' the power of absorption is reduced to one half, and at 
boiling nearly all absorbed gases are thrown off. Under Ioav pressure less and undtu' high 
pressime more gas can be taken in. Solutions of neutral salts absorb about the sanie 
amount as water, except sulphates; acids absorb least, dilute sulphuric taking les.s than 
a quarter of one per cent in volume. Absorption of Heat.~~lAi(d capacity of' substiinces 
for absorbing heat varies widely; it is least in smoothly polished or Iniglit and liu'lit col- 
ored objects; greatest in dark colored and rough surfaces. It is found 'in regard lb color, 
that more depends on the coloring material than on the color itself. Wli'cn the heat- 
giving body is non-luminous, color is without influence, but great in cas(j of liiniijious 
bodies. There are also great differences in the absorbing power of trans]>arent sub- 
stances; rock-salt absorbs only 8 percent of the heat passing through av it, h the light, fluor 
spar 25 to 50 percent, Iceland spar and glass 60 per cent, alum 90 per cent, and icc 94 per 
cent. These substances transmit the heat which they do not absorb. Absorption of Light 
is the process which takes place when light enters an imperfectly transparent medium, a 
portion of the light being stifled or spent in producing some physical effect, while the 
xemainder is either directly transmitted or emerges after one or more internal reflections. 
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A body absorbing all the light that reaches it woiiklbe perfectly black and wholly invisible ; 
but in point of fact the blackest object reflects some light" from its surface. A body 
absorbing none but reflecting all light would be perfectly white. In general the different 
parts of white light are absorbed with unequal energy, and thus the light which escapes 
absorption is colored. In most cases the colors of natural bodies are occasioned in this 
way. Transparent substances absorb light in varying degrees, and in many of them an 
elective absorption takes place; glass, gems or liquids absorb certain colors and let others 
pass, those which pass determining the color of the substance. OccasionaUv a color com- 
plementary to one absorbed is reflected, as red rays transmitted from red aniline and green 
rays reflected. Certain crystals are polychromatic, showing changing colors as light passes 
through in different directions. 

ABSTE'MII, the name given to those who could not partake of the sacramental cup 
because of their natural aversion to wine. Calvinists allow^edthem to touch the cup with 
the lips without drinking, which Lutherans considered profanation. Later, and in 
America especiall}^ there has been a division as to the propriety of using wine in the 
comnuinion, the radical opposers of alcoholic drinks urging the use of the unfermented 
juice of the grape. 

ABSTIHEHCE. See Fasting. 

ABSTIETEECE SOCIETIES, associations for the promotion of abstinence from all kinds 
of alcoholic liquors, and the members of wdiich usually receive the designation of abstain- 
ers or teetotalers — this last phrase inferring an utter and uncompromising abstinence, or 
at least that the only exception shall be for sacramental and medical purposes, ilbstain- 
ers usually take a pledge or vow to that effect; the ground of their abstinence from 
alcoholic liquors being that they are injurious to, or at least no way promotive of, health, 
and that from the great social evils of intemperance it is important to set an example, of 
entire abstinence. A. S. exist in great numbers in North America and the United 
Kingdom. In the early growth of this remarkable social movement, A. S. were called 
temperance societies, and under tliat head the subject will be treated in its various forms 
of development. 

ABSTEACTIOE” is that intellectual process by wdiich the mind withdraws {aUtralw) 
some of the attributes of objects from the others, and thinks of them to the exclusion of 
the' rest. The abstract is opposed to the concrete. John, William, my brother, form 
concrete images in my mind, each with* a multitude of attributes peculiar to himself. 
But they have also certain attributes common to them and to all individuals of the race; 
I can overlook the others and attend to these, and thus forma notion or conception 
which is called a man. Man is, therefore, an abstract notion, tbe wmrd connoting, as it 
is called, a certain though not very well-deflned number of attributes. With the excep- 
tion of proper names, ail nouiis are thus abstract. There are degrees, however, 
in abstraction. The abstract notion animal rises above that of embracing 

all men and innumerable organized beings besides. An organized heing, again, is a .still 
liiglier stage, and embraces both animals and plants. Being, time, space, are among the 
highest abstractions. The higher abstractions rise, the few^er attributes are implied or 
connoted in the name, hence the propriety of the phrase, abstractions. On tlie 
other hand, the number of o’ojects to wdiich the name is applicable increases; and thus 
reasoning in abstract terms has the advantage of being general, or extensive in its appli 
cation. "But such reasoning is apt to become vague and fallacious, unless constant 
regard is had to concrete instances. Abstract language is best ndapted for sclentifle 
exposition; concrete for graphic and poetical effect. — Abstract in Arith, is applied to 
numbers considered in themselves, and wdthout reference to any objects numbered; thus 
7, 20, are abstract numbers; but 7 ft., 20 horse, are concrete numbers. 

ABSUEBUM, Reditctio ad, tbe method of proving a truth by showing that to suppo.se 
the proposition untrue would lead to a contradiction or absurdity, 

ABSYETTHIITM. See Wormwood. 

ABT, Franz, f), 1819, in Saxony. He began to study theology, hut left it for music, 
and at 22 wms musical director at launch; 11 years later, second 'musical director at the 
Brunswdek court tlioatre, and promoted by the grand duke in 1855, to be first director, A. 
is a composer for piano, orcliestra, and voice, hut best known as a song writer, succeed- 
ing especially in two-part and four-part songs for male voices. He visited the U.S. 
in 1872. 

ABU' or Bit, Arab for “father, ’As prefixed to many Arabic proper names, as the 
equivalent syllable Ah is prefixed to Hebrew names: ex., Abii-bekr, “father of tlie vir- 
gin” (Aysha), But Aim, like Ah, often signifies merely possessor; as in Abulfeda (pos- 
sessor of fidelity), “ the trusty;” Abner, “ the brilliant” — ^literally, “ father or possessor of 
light ” 

ABB", a mountain of India, in the territory of Seroli^in Kajpootana, rising far above 
any other of the Aravulli ridge, and said to be about 5l)00 ft. above the sea. The base 
IS broad, its circuit being estfmated at 40 to 50 m.; the summit is very irregular, and 
divided into many peaks. It is a celebrated place of pilgrimage, especially for the 
Jainas, who have a magnificent group of four temples at Dihvara. abou* ihe middle of 
U. K. 1.—4: 


Abiibekr, 

: Abyssinia. 
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the moiintain>ne of which is described as “the most superb of all the temples in 
India.” Before it is an equestrian statue of the founder, Biinul Sail, a Jain niorchant of 
Anhui wara. All the temples exhibit symptoms of decay. The summit of A. is about 
40 m. n.e. from the British cantonment of Deesa, and it has lately begun to be used as 
a sanatorium. . . 

ABF-BEZE, “Father of the virgin” Ay esh a, the wife of Mohammed, was a man of 
great iniliience in the Koreish tribe, and in 682, when Mohammed died, was made the 
first caliph or succes.^or of the prophet, xifter defeating his enemies in Arabia, and 
w^arring successfully against Babylonia, Syria, and the Byzantine emperor Heraclius, 
Abubekr d. 635 A. D., aged 63, and was buried at Medina, near the remains of Mo- 
hammed and his wife Ayesha (q.v.). 

ABFLFAEAJ' Ahidfcmigkiii\ called also Bnrhebimus— i.e., Son of tlie Hebrew, 
as beinu’ by birth a Jew, though afterwards a .Ohristian—was b. at Malatia, in Armenia, 
1226, and became so distinguished for his knowledge of the Syriac, Arabic, and Greek 
languages, and of philosophy, theology, and medicine, that he was called the plumiix of 
the age. At the age of twenty, he was made bishop of Gula, and afterwards of Aleppo; 
and rose to the rank of maphrian, the highest dignity among the Jacobite Christians next 
to patriarch. Of his numerous Syriac and Arabic writings, most of which yet lie buried in 
the library of tbeYaticaii, the best known is a Chronicle, in Syriac, of universal Instory from 
Adam down to bis own time. The first part of it was published at Leipsic in 1789, the rest 
(3 vols.) at Louvain in 187:2-4. A. himself abridged this work in Arabic, under the title 
of History of the Dynasties (edited by Pocoke, Arab and Lat., Oxf. 1663). Among his 
writings of a theological kind may be mentioned his Magazine of Mysteries, being a com- 
mentary on the Syriac version of the Bible. 

* A'BUL-FxVZL, Yizicrand historiographer of xVkbar, the great Mongol emperor; b. 
about the middle of the 16tli c. His work is The Book of Akbar, in two parts: the 
first part being a complete history of Akhar’s rei^i^n, and the second an account of the 
religious and political constitution and administration of the empire. The style is excel- 
lent, and the second part is of unique and enduring interest. An English edition, now 
very I'are, was published in 1783-6, and reprinted in Loudon, A., d. by the hand of an 
assassin, while returning from a mission to the Deccan, in 1602. 

A'BITLFE'BA, a Moslem prince, known as a writer of history, was b, 1273 a.d., at 
Damascus; and during his youth distinguished himself m several campaigns against the 
Christian kingdom founded "by the crusaders. From 1310 to the time of his death, he 
ruled over tlie principality of Hamat, in Syria, was a true ally of the sultan, visited Egypt 
and iVrubia, patronized literature and science, and d, in 1831. He left several important 
works in Arabic, among which are his annals, the earlier portion of which has been edited 
by Fleischer, under the title of Historia Anteislmnica (Leip. 1831), and the rest by Reiske, 
in his Annales Moskmici (Copenli. 1789-94). This >vork was in great part comjiiled by A. 
from earlier Arabic authors, and is a valuable source of lustory, especially of the Arabic 
empire, lie also wrote a geography, which has been edited, with a French translation, 
hy Reinaud and De Slanc (Par. 1848), and by Reiske (Dresden, 1842). 

A'BUL-GHA'ZI-BAHA'DUR, 1605-63; a kban of Khiva (of the race of Genghis- 
khan), who abdicated in favor of his son, and devoted his time to writing a history of 
the Mongols and Tartars, a valuable work, which has appeared in German, French and 
Russian, 

A'BLL-Kxi'SIM. See 'Albucasts, ante, 

ABTJSHEHK' (variously written Bushehr, Bushire, in Pers. Bendershehr) is the name 
of a seaport on the e. coast of the Persian gulf. It is situated at the extremity of a penin- 
sula. The district is liable to be devastated liy eartliquakes and the simoom, and is defi- 
cient in water; but the situation is so favorable for commerce that the trade is valued at 
£600,000 a year (of which three fourths represent imports). It i.s the land terminus of tlie 
Indo-European telegraph line; the head-quarters of the English naval squadron in tiie 
Persian gulf; and a chief station of the British Indian feteam Navigation Co. The 
exports are horses, fruits, shawls, pearls, silk, rose-water, asafmtida, copper, gall-nuts, etc. ; 
imports, sugar, mdigo, iron, cotton goods, etc. Pop. nearly 20,000. 

A'BU-TEM AM', 787-46; an Arabic poet; b. in Syria; a prolific witer, and much 
praised. The xlrabs said, “No man ever dies whose name has been praised in the verses 
of Abii-Teniam,” He made three collections of Eastern poetry, one of which, the 
is praised by Sir Wm, Jones. 

ABITTMENT, in arch., is the part of a pier or wall from which an arch springs, and 
which resists the outward thrust. The term imipost is used wlien the ar(4i is a seniicircie, 
so that tlie pressure is vertical. In reference to a bridge, the abutments are the walls 
adjoining the land, which support the ends of the roadwxay, or the extremities of the arch 
or arches. 

A'Bft-YC'SCP-YAK OB', called Al-MansDr, or “The Yictorions,” 1160-98; the 
fourth sultan of the Almohade dynasty in Africa and Spain. His father was killed at the 
sie^e of Santarem, 11^; and as soon as he had quelled certain insurrections in Morocco, 
A, invaded Spain and carried off to Africa 40,000 captives. In a second foray he cap* 
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tared Torres and Silves, in Portugal ; and, in a third venture, defetited the Christians 
under A.lphonso III., near Valencia, and captured Madrid and four other important 
cities. He died in Morocco. 

AEY'BOS, a t. in Asia Minor, situated at the narrowest part of the Hellespont, opposite 
Sestos. It is celebrated as the place whence Xerxes and his vast array passed into 
Europe in 480 b.c, ; also as the scene of the story of Hero (q.v.) and Leander. In the later 
times of antiquity, the people of A. were reproached for their effeminate arid dissolute 
manners.— There was another Abydos in Upper Egypt (Thebais), on the left bank of the 
Nile, and on the main route of commerce with Libya. Even in the time of Strabo, this 
t. was in ruins. Here the remains of the Memnoriium and of a temple of Osiris are 
still remarkable. In the former, W. J. Bankes, in 1818, discovered the celebrated tablet 
of A., bearing, in hieroglyphics, a genealogy of the eighteenth dynasty of the Pharaohs, 
It is now in Paris, and copies have been published, 

AB'YLA and CAL'PE. See Hercules, Pillars op, ante, 

ABYSS, used in Scripture to denote the ocean, or the under world, and for Hades, 
or tlijp place of the dead, but indicating especially the place where sinful souls were 
imprisoned. In the A. were imprisoned the giants of old; and there the prophets tell us 
the kings of Egypt, Tyre and Babylon were punished for pride and cruelty. The A. 
was the place dreaded by evil spirits, and to which they begged the Savior not to send 
them. A vast, boundless and chaotic region of darkness is common to most mytholo- 
gies, and is called the A., or by some name of similar signification. 

ABYSSIH'IA, called Habesh by the Arabs, is the large tract of highlands in the .e. of 
Africa. From the Red sea, on the n.e., it rises in terraces towards the s.w. Between 
the highlands and the Red sea lies a flat tract called Adal, narrow at the n. (in lat. 50 80'), 
and widening to the s. The plains of Nubia and’ Kordofan forni the boundariesmn 'the 
n. and w, , while the southern limits are not w'ell known. The total area is about 200,000 
sq.m., and the population 3,000,000 to 4,000,000. The country consists of high table- 
lands, intersected by deep ravines formed by the rivers, and steep sandstone terraces. 
Numerous mountain-chains, mostly of volcanic origin, rise above the table-lands: the 
highest are the mounfains of Samen or Samien, rising to about 15,000 ft. above the sea- 
level. Some of the plains have an elevation of from 7 to 10,000 ft. A. gives birth to 
numerous rivers, the largest of which are the Abai or Nile (Bahr-el-Azrek or Blue riverX 
and the Takkazie, an affluent of the Nile. In the s. is the Hawash — from which the 
country takes its name— which flows eastward into the’ salt-lake of Assal in Adal. The 
largest lake is that of Tzana or Dembea, through which the Abai or Blue Nile flows. 
The climate in the elevated tracts of Abyssinia is temperate and salubrious; in the low 
tracts along the coast, and in the n. and n. wl , the heat is excessive and the climate noxious. 
On the \Vhole, A. is a country of great fertility ; but, like the climate, tlie productions of 
the soil vary greatly with the different degrees of elevation. Wheat and barley are 
cultivated, also maize, the grains called teff {Poa Ahymnica) and tocus.so {Elhmm 
hcimm), various leguminous plants, cotton, coffee, sugar-cane, tobacco, etc. The coffee- 
plant grows wild. Among wild animals, the Hon, leopard, hyena, wolf, Jackal, elephant, 
buffalo, rhinoceros, and zebra are found. 

Tiie people of A. belong mostly to the Shemitic race, and resemble the Arabs both in 
physical characteristics and structure of language. See Ethiopia. The ethnology of 
the country is variously given by different authorities. According to Rlippell, there are 
three principal races. The aboriginal xAbyssinians, inhabiting the greater part of 
Amhara, and numerous also in Tigre, are of middle size, with oval face.s, lips not 
thicker than those of Europeans, pointed noses, and straight or slightly curled hair. In 
this race he includes the Falashas, or Jews, the Gamant, and the Agows. A second race, 
abounding most in the n. of Tigre, have thick lips, nos blunt and somewliat curved, 
and thick hair verging on wooliness. The third are the Galias, inhabiting the s. of Shoa 
and the regions -w. of lake Dembea and the Abai; a large-bodied race, round-faced, short- 
nosed, with a depression between the nose and brow, deep-set lively eyes, and thickish 
lips. The color of these races is brown of various shades. The only negroes in A. are 
slaves from the country of the Shangallas, to the w. 

The oldest accounts of the Abvssinians are full of fables, but seem sufficient to prove 
iihat they attained some degree of civilization even in remote antiquity. Christianity 
was inH’odiiced about the middle of the 4th c., and soon prevailed extensively. Axum 
was at that time the capital. Two centuries later, the Abyssinians were powerful 
enough to invade Arabia, and conquer a part of Yemen. In the subsequent struggles 
against the invading Moslem, the coast-land Samhara and the country of Adal- were lost. 
In the 10th c., a Jewish princess overthrew the reigning dynasty, the surviving repre- 
sentative of which fled to Shoa. After three centuries of confusion the empire was 
restored under Icon Amlac, and some progress was made in improvement. Early in the 
15th c., the Abyssinians entered into close relations with the Portuguese, by whose assist- 
ance the empire was saved, in 1540, from falling into the hands of the invader Granie, sultan 
of Adal. The southern provinces, however, were lost, and the seat of empire was removed 
from Shoa to Gondar, Under the influence of the Portuguese missionaries, the royal 
family adopted the Roman Catholic faith; and the old Coptic church was formally 
united to the see of Rome. The people and ecclesiastics obstinately resisted the innova- 
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tion; the emperor gave way; and ultimately, in 1632, the Komisli priests were expelled 
or pnt to death. In consequence of the commotions thus excited, the monarcliicai power 
declined, while that' of the governors of provinces greatly increased, and indeed became 
almost absolute. The latei* history of A. is given under the article Theodore, The 
political divisions of the country are subject to continual alteration , but the following are 
the most important: 1. The kingdom of r^/f^Vextending between the river Takkazie or 
Bahr el-Aswad (Black river), and the mountains of Samen onone side, and the district 
Samhara on the other. Its chief towns are Antalo and Adowa. 2. The kingdom of 
Qondar or Amham, extending on the w. of the Takkazie and the Samen mountains. The 
capital, Gondar, is situated in the n.e. pf the plain of Dembeaor Gondar, at an elevation 
of 7420 ft. 3. The kingdom of JSkoa (including Efat), lying s, of Amliara and separated 
from the Galla tribes by the Hawash. This is, by all accounts, the best organized and 
most powerful state now existing in A. The capital, Ankobar, at an elevation of 8198 
ft., contains from 8000 to 10,000 inhabitants, and enjoys a delightful clinifite. The 
Galhis, a savage but enterprising race, effected a settlement in the s. of A. in thedSth c. 
They inhabit the wdiole of the eastern part of tropical Africa. Several of their^tribes 
have been moditied in .character and customs by conversions to Mohammedanism, and 
have founded kingdoms — such as Enarea, one of the highest mountain countries of 
Africa, and rich in produce; Kuslia, on the river Gosliob, where the slave-trade^ is 
actively carried on by the Portuguese; and several smaller independent states of which 
little is known. 

. In consequence of invasions and civil warfare, the present social and political condi* 
tion of A. is very unfavorable. The kingdom of Shoa is in better circumstances than 
tlie other states. Though Christianity is still the professed religion of the majority 
of Ahyssinians, it exists among them only in its lowest form, and is little more than 
ceremonial. Ihieir church is national and independent, but the visible head, or 
(“our father”) is ordained by the Coptic patriarch of Alexandria. Tlie doctrines of the 
Abyssinian coincide with those of the Coptic church, especially in the monophysite 
heresy; but several peculiar rites are observed, including circumcision of both sexes, and 
observance of the Mosaic laws respecting food, etc. ; love-feasts, and adult baptism. The 
oldest Abyssinian churches are hewn out of rocks. The modern churches are mostly 
^small, round, or conical buildings, thatched with straw, and surrounded by pillars of 
cedar. Statues and bas-reliefs are not tolerated in churches, but paintings are numerous. 
The stale of manners and morals in A. is as low as might be looked for in a country so 
long a prey to anarchy and violence. Human life is lightly valued, the administration 
of justice is barbarously negligent and corrupt, and the inarriage-bond is tied and loosed 
with extreme facility. The land generally yields at least two crops annually; but the 
agriculture is miserable, and the condition of the lower classes proportionally wretched. 
Among fruits, the fig is the most plentiful. Wine is used only for the Eucharist ; the 
common drink is houza, a kind of sour beer, made from the fermentation of bread. 
The manufactures of A. are rude, but sufficient, with a few exceptions, for the wants of 
the natives; cotton stuffs and leather goods are the staple articles. The foreign trade is 
carried on principally through Massowah; the chief exports being slaves, gold, butter, 
musk-horns, wax and ivory. 

A. has recently become better known to us through the visits of missionaries, scien- 
tific travelers, etc.^ and the British Expedition of 1867-8. See the travels and journals 
of Bruce, Lord Yalentia, Salt, Bitter, Gobrit, Isenberg and Krapf, E-uppell, Parkyns, 
Plowden, Markham, and Blandford; the report of the French scientific commis.sion 
(1845); contributions of MM. d’Abbadie to Journ. Asiat., and of Beke and Kirk in 
Jouvii. of Eoy. Geogr. Sac,; Record of the Expedition to A., by Major Holland and Captain 
Hozier. See Theodore. 

ACA'CIA, a genus of plants of the natural order Legnminosm, snh-order MimoRem. 
The genus A. differs from Mimosa in the greater number of its stamens (10-200), and in 
the want of transverse partii ions in the bivalvular legumes. The acacias are diffused over 
all quarters of the globe except Europe. The greater number of them have a singular 
appearance, because of the leaf -stalks spreading out in a leaf-like form {phyUodimn): 
while the leaflets are more or less stunted in appearance, and frequently are altogether 
absent. Other species have bipinnate leaves, with a great number of leaflets, and are 
extremely beautiful. Many are of great importance in an economical point of view, 
because of the juice W'hich flows from them, which, when inspissated, becomes an aaiclo 
of commerce under the name of gum (q.v.). The species called A, gmnmffira, A, seyal, 
A, ehr&iibergii, A. torUl'is, A. niloticay and A. mra, natives of Africa, produce gum {?/abic, 
also A. speciosa and A, araMca, natives of the south of Asia. A. arahica is cf^lled the 
Babul-tree in India, and its gum, babul. A giim similar to gum-arabic is produced by 
A. decurrens, A, mollmhna (the silver wattle), and A. affinis (the black wattle), in Mew 
Holland, and by A. Imrroo, at the cape of Good Hope. Gum Senegal is the produce of 
A,m‘ek and A. adansonii, natives of the western coast of Africa. Yet A. rerek is also 
said to y^ld true white gixm-arabic. Catechu (q.v.) is obtained from the wood of A 
catmm. The astringent bark and pods of some species are used, for tanning. The bark 
of A. araUca is administered in India^ as a powerful tonic medicine. The pods of A, 
concinna form an article of commerce in India, its seeds being saponaceous and used xh 
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washing. A decoction of the pods ot A. amMcM is sometimes used in the same way. 

A considerable number of species afford useful timber. The tiowers of many species 
are fragrant. A number of species from New Holland and other countries have been 
introduced into tlie south of Europe. Some are of frequent occurrence in greenhouses 
in Britain; and a few of the Australian species succeed tolerably in the open air in the 
south of England. The foliage of the acacias with bipinuate leaves shows a peculiar 
sensitiveness to changes of weather; when a thick cloud obscures tlie sun, the opposite 
leaflets close together, and so remain till the sun reappears. The locust-tree of North 
AmevicsL {Rohirda pseud-acacia) is often called A. both in Britain and upon the continent 
of Europe. Gtiier species of fobinia also receive the same name. See Logxjst-thee 
and Rose A, Flores acaeim (A. flowers) is an old medical name for sloe flowers. 

ACADE'MUS, a hero of Athens, whose name is said to be perpetuated in “ Academy’' 
or “Academia,” tbe grove in which Plato established his school. A. is recorded as 
having informed Castor and Pollux of the place wdiere their sister Helen was hidden. 

ACAB'EMY, a name originally applied to the philosophical school of Plato, and 
derived from the place in which that philosopher was accustomed to meet and converse 
with his pupils. This was a garden or grove in the suburbs of Athens, said to have 
once belonged to the hero Academiis, and by him to have been presented to the citizens 
for a gymnasium. The spot is at this day known under the name of Akadimia. The 
variations of doctrine among the successors of Plato gave rise to the distinctive titles of 
Oldp Middle, and Ffeio A. The first is applied to the philosophic teaching of Plato 
himself and his immediate followers; the second, to that modification of the Platonic 
philosophy taught by Arcesilaus (q.v.); and the third, to the half-skeptical school founded ‘ 
byCarneades (q.v.). 

In its common English acceptation, the word academy is loosely applied to any 
species of school which professes to communicate more than the mere elements^ of 
instruction. This, however, though perhaps more in aftinity with the original applica- 
tion of the term, must be regardetras an abuse of its more general and strict acceptation 
in modem usage, as signifying a society of savants or artists, established for the promo- 
tion of literature, science, or art. The first institution in ancient times that seems to 
merit the name, in this sense, of academy, was the celebrated Museum founded at 
Alexandria in the 3d c. b.c. by Ptolemy Soter, which concentrated in that hitel- 
lectual capital ail that was most eminent in science, philosophy, poetry, and criticism. 
After this model, the Jew^s, and, at a later period, tlie Arabians, founded numerous 
institutions for the promotion of learning. During the middle ages, with the exception 
of the Moorish institutions at Granada and Cordova, in whiqli poetry and music formed 
prominent subjects of study, we find no hing corresponding to the modern idea of an 
acadenij’’, save the learned society established in liis own palace, at the suggestion of liis 
teacher Alculn, by Charlemagne. This association was dissolved by the monarch’s 
death; and not till the middle of the 15lh c., when the conquest of Constantinople drove 
many learned Greeks to seek an asylum in Italy, do we find any trace of a similar 
institution. Under the enlightened patronage of Lorenzo and G(ismo de’ Medici, the 
lovers of Greek learning and'plulosophy were united in the bond of a common pursuit, 
and zealously labored to revive the long extinguished light of classic literature. After 
the decline of the Greek and Platonic academies of Florence, there arose institutions of 
a more comprehensive character, the example of which spread from Italy throughout 
all the states of Europe. , . , 

Academies may be divided into those established for general ends, and such as con-?- 
template specific objects. The members are usually classified as Ordinary, Honorary, 
and Gorrespondm/j. 'The results of their labois in their various departments are reported 
at the periodic meetings, and printed in the records of the acadeniy. Prizes are gener- 
ally estahlished as the rewards of distinguished merit in original discovery, or excellence 
in the treatment of subjects proposed for competition. Among general academies, de- 
serving of mention in the first place is the A. of Sciences, at Paris, established by Colbert 
in 1666, and now a branch of the Instifut de France (see Ikstitut).^ The first scientific 
academy founded in modern times was the Academia Secretorum FaMmp, established at 
Naples in 1560, and afterwards put down by a papal interdict. It was succeeded by the 
A. of the Lincei, founded at Rome by prince Ceci, which attained distinguished^suceess. 
Galileo was one of its members, ^iibscciuently arose the A. del Giniesaio, at Florence, 
and the A, d.eqV Tnquieti, of Bologna, afterwards incorporated into the Accad. della 
Tracea, and finally, in 1711, merged" in the Institute of Bologna, or Clementine x\.--The 
Berlin A. of ArU and Sciences, founded in 1700 by Frederick I. was in 1710 divided into 
four sections- 1. Physics, medicine, and chemistry; 2. Mathematics, astronomy, and 
mechanics; 3. German language and liistory; 4. Oriental literature, in special connection 
with missions. The first president was Leibnitz, whose extraordinary versatility of 
genius qualified him for a leading place in all its departments. Under the great Freder- 
ick, new life was infused into the academy by the encouragement offered to learned men 
of all countries to set \]e at Berlin. Maupertiiis was now appointed president, and the 
academy was reorganized under the four classes of physics, mathematics, philosophy, 
history and philology. The public meetings are held twice a year. The transaction* 
did not appear regiilarly till after 1811. They were formerly published in FrencI^, but 
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now in German. '—The ImpeHal A. of Seiemes of 8t, F 6 tershuTgiv 2 S^]wJXQdL\xiVI%i:'bj 
Peter the great, with the advice of Leibnitz and Wolf. It was established in the follow- 
ing year by Catherine L, and liberally supported by the empress: fifteen members 
received pensions as professors of various branches. Of these were Wolf, Blilfinger, 
Nicolas and Daniel Bernouilli, and the two De Lisles. ; After various fluctuations, the 
academy attained a position of high eminence and utility under the patronage of Cath- 
erine II. Among the most important results of her liberality are the travels and re- 
searches of such men as Pallas and Klaproth. The academy is still composed of fifteen 
salaried members, besides a president and director, and four pensioned supernumeraric\s, 
who attend the meetings and succeed to the vacant chairs. It possesses an extensive 
library and a veiy valuable museum. TliC' first series of its transactions (1725-47) bears 
the name of CommenMni; the second (1748-77), of Non Gordmentarii; the third (1777-82), 
oi Acta. Up to this date, they were written in Latin; thenceforth in Latin or French. 
Prom 1783 to 1795, they are called Nova Acta; from that time to the present they are 
entitled Memoi7‘es.—The A. of Sciences at Stockholm, founded in 1739, consisted at first of 
six members, one of whom was the • celebrated Linnaeus. It received a royal cliarter 
in 1741, but no endowment. Its publications, since 1779, are distinguished as New 
Transewtiom. Papers on agriculture are separately published, under the title of CEcon^ 
omica Acta. In 1799, it was divided into six classes: 1. Political and rural economy, 15 
members; 2. commerce and mechanical arts, 15; 3. Swedish physics and natural his- 
tory, 15; 4. foreign physics and natural history, 15; 5. mathematics, 18; 6. history, phi- 
lology, and fine arts, 12. The resident members preside in rotation, during a term of 
three months : the transactions appear quarterly. At the annual meeting in April, prizes 
are distributed.— The Jto^al A. of Sciences at Gopenhagen owes its origin, like the last 
mentioned, to six learned men, employed by Christian VI. in 1742 to arrange his cabinet 
of medals. In 1743, the king, on the recommendation of count Holst d.n, their first pres- 
ident, took the academy under his protection, endowed it, and ordered that natural his- 
tory, physics, and mathematics should be embraced within the sphere of its operations, 
at first limited to the national history and antiquities. The academy’s transactions are 
ha Danish; some of them, are translated into Latin. — The A. of Sciences of .Mannheim was 
founded in 1755 by the elector-palatine Karl Theodor, and divided into the sections of 
history and physical science; the latter was subdivided in 1780 into physics proper and 
meteorology. The transactions tinder the two former heads are pu])liqhed under the title 
of Acta; the meteorological memoirs are entitled Epliemericles. — The A. of Sciences of 
Mimich was founded in 1759. Soon after the erection of Bavaria into a kingdom, it was 
reorganized on a very extensive footing, under the presidency of Jacobi. Its memoirs 
are published under the title of Ahhancllungen dev Baiemchen Akademie. — The A, of Lis- 
hon, established by queen Maria in 1779, numbers 60 members, viz., 24 ordinary, and 
36 honorary and foreign j and is divided into three sections: 1. natural science; 2. mathe- 
matics; 3. Portuguese literature. It is liberally endowed by government, and has a 
library, museum, observatory, and printing-office. Its Memorias have appeared since 
1787. Royal Irish A. dates its origin from 1782, when a number of gentlemen, 
chiefly connected with the university of Dublin, associated themselves for the pursuit of 
science, history, and literature. The plan of the society was afterwards extended. The 
first volume of its transactions appeared in 1788. — The A. of Arts and Sciences 

was established at Boston in 1780: it had previously existed in anotW form, the orig- 
inal institution being due to Franklin. The first volume of its transactions was pub- 
lished in 1785. —The A. of Sciences at Yienna was founded in 1846. It is divided into the 
sections of history and philology; mathematics and natural science; philosophy, political 
economy, and medicinev It published Reports of its meetings since 1848, and since 1850, 
Memoirs. . 

Among the academies established for the cultivation of particular departments of 
knowledge, are the following : 1. Languages. The Acadeihia ddla Grusca, or Academ ia 
Farfuratorum, was founded at Florence in 1582, chiefly for the purpose of promoting 
the purity of the Italian language ; whence its somewhat fantastic designation— 
signifying chaff or bran. It first drew attention by its attacks on Tasso. Its principal 
service has been the compilation of an excellent dictionary, and the publication of cor- 
rect editions of the older Italian poets. A new edition of this dictionary is at present in 
preparation, but from the slow rate of its progress it is calculated that many centuries 
must elapse before its completion. For an account of the Acadernie Frangaiae. instituted 
m 1639, as a private society, see Instttut.— The Royal Spanish A. was founded at Mad- 
rid in 1714, by the duke of Escalona, for the cultivatiou and improvement of the national 
language, in which it has done good service, particularly by the compilation of a Spanish 
dictionary. A similar institution was founded at St. Petersburg in 1783, and afterwards 
united to the Imperial A. At Stocldiolm, a similar academy was established in 1786; 
andatPesth (for the cultivation of the Magyar language) in 1830,-2. AiiciiiKonoGY.’ 

• At the head of antiquarian institutions stands the Acadernie des Inscriptions, founded at 
Paris in 1663, by Colbert, See Institut. For the elucidation of northern languages 
and antiquities, an academy was founded in 1710 at Upsala, in Sweden; a similar institii- 
Aion was established at Cortona, in Italy, in 1727. Both have issued valuable works. 

' The A. of Herculaneum was founded at Naples in 1755, by the marquis of Tamicci, for 
the elucidation of Herculanean and Pompeian antiquities. Its: publications, commencino- 
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in 1775, Ibear the title of AnUcMtd, M Mrcolano. An academy for the investigation of 
Tuscan antiquities was established at Florence in 1807; and at Paris, in 1805, a Celtic A. 
for the elucidation of the language, history, and antiquities of the Celts, especially in 
France. This society changed its name, in 1814, to Societe des Aniiqmires de Francs . — 
3. liisTOKY. The lioyal A. of Fortugime Hutory was founded at Lisbon, in 1720, by 
John Y. At Madrid, in 1730, a learned association was formed for the elucidation 
of Spanish history. It was constituted an academy in 1738, by Philip Y. It has pub- 
lished editions of Mariana, Sepulveda, Solis, and the ancient Castilian chronicles, some 
of which had never before been printed. A historical academy has existed for some 
time at Tubingen.— 4. Medicine. The Academia Natures Oimbser-wm was established 
at Yienna, in 1652, by the physician Bauschiiis, for the investigation of remarkable 
phenomena in the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. In honor of Leopold I., 
who patronized it liberally, it, took the additional name of Ccesareo-Leopoldina ; and, since 
1808, has had its chief seat at Bonn. Its valuable memoirs have appeared at irregular 
intervals under the title ot MisceUemea; 'FphemerideSy and Acta. The Academic ch Medi- 
cine of Paris was founded in 1820, for the prosecution of researches into all matters con- 
nected with the public health, such as epidemics, etc. The Surgkal A. of Paris (whose 
functions have partly descended to the preceding) was founded in 1731. It was dis- 
solved during the troubles of the first revolution. The Vienna A. of Surgery, estab- 
lished in 1783, is, properly speaking, a college.— 5. Fine Auts. The academies of 
painting and sculpture of St. Petersburg (connected with the Inq^erial A.) -and Paris are 
institutions for the education of pupils. The French Academic des Beaux Aois is a branch 
of the Institut (q.v.). The Royal A. of Arts in London was founded in 1768, for the 
promotion of the arts of design, painting, sculpture, etc. The number of academicians 
is 40. Connected with it is a school, with professors selected from among the acade- 
micians. The annual exhibition of the academy is open to all artists of merit. The 
Boyal Scottish A. of painting, sculpture, and architecture, was founded at Edinburgh in 
1826, and received a royal charter in 1838. The number of academicians is 30 ; the gen- 
eral plan of the institution is similar to that of the London A. Similar to these alsD is 
the Boyal IIibernmnA. , incorporated at Dublin in 1808. ‘Numerous academies of the fine 
arts have been established in Italy — at Rome, Milan, Turin, Florence, Mantua, and 
Modena; as also at Madrid, Yienna,; and Stockholm. ■ 

Many learned societies differ from academies only in name; such as the Royal Society 
of Loudon, the British Association, the Washington Smithsonian Institution, etc., etc. 
See Societies. 

AGADIE. See Nova Scotia. 

ACAJLT'LA, a sea-port in San Salvador, on the Pacific, 12 m. s. of Sonsonati, once 
the only harbor between Acapulco and Realejo; now second in importance in its coun- 
try, but still having a third of the foreign trade. Peruvian balsam, 20,000 lbs. annually, 
is* the chief export. 

ACALEPH'S (Gr. “nettles”), a term given by Aristotle to the jelly-fishes OYmedusidcs 
and their allies, in allusion to their stinging propensities. As in all other c(de)itcraf& 
animals, the urticating or stinging properties of such forms reside in Xhecnklaiov “thread- 
cells,” with which the tissues of their bodies arc provided. These cells consist eacli of a 
sac or vesicle, containing fluid and a thread-like filament; the cell rupturing on being 
pressed or otherwise iiTitated, and emitting the thread and fluid. The former must act 
mechanically as a kind of dart; whilst the fluid acts chemically in producing irritating 
effects by its injection into the wound made by the filament. Some of the forms allied 
to the jelly-fisli'es, and included under the old lerm acaleplnn — such as the physalice or 
“Portiiguese men-of-war” — sting, b}" means of these cells, so severely that the effects on 
tlie human subject may persist for days or even weeks. 

In modern zoology, it may be noted, the term acalepJm is now generally abolished. 
Formerly, tliis name was given to a group of cmlentcrate or radiate animals, repre- 
sented by the true medusidis or jelly-fishes, and also by the lucermirida ; whilst older 
systems kill, included in the group acalepluu other oceanic organisms {calycophoridce 
and physopJioridce) among which were the “Portuguese iuan-of-v\kr,” etc., and also the 
order ctenopJwra (beroe, cestum rencris, etc.), tliis latter order being now removed to a 
class superior to tiiat of the jelly-fishes and their allies. In modern systems of zoologi- 
cal classification, therefore, the old division of the acaleplise is represented by at least 
two distinct orders of cmlenteratc animals. Thus the true jelly-fishes or medusidae con- 
stitute the vsub-class discayhora (“disk-bearers”), and are distinguished by being free- 
swimming forms; the body in each consisting of a single organism, and being composed 
of a clear gelatinous swimming-bell or nectocah/x, from the roof of which the mouth is 
suspended ; whilst throughout the substance of the bell-shaped body a system of radfial and 
ckculaT canals is distributed. These organisms, familiar to every sea-side visitor, swim 
gracefully by contracting and expanding their clear jelly-like bodies; the apertui*e or 
mouth of the bell being generally closed or protected by a membrane named the or 
mlmn. Around the margin of the heW audit(y]^y sacs or hearing-organs are found; and 
pigment-spots or existing in the same situation are believed to~represent rudimen- 
tary eyes. Tentacles or organs of touch are also developed, and may depend from the 
margins of the bell. The true medusidin are named gymnoplitlialmaia] or ‘ * naked-eyed ” 
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to distinguish them from the Ivcernarida, in which llie eyes are ])roteeled »n 
“hood.” The lucernarida accordingly are named by some zoologists ^lerjiVih 



Beroe. 


a a. tentacula: 5 mouth; • 
c. termmation of intestine. 
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tha/mate (“covered - eyed ”) medusae; 
whilst, more properly, {he latter term is 
limited to medusa-like forms inchuled 
within that order. Amongst some of 
these “ hidden-eyed ” medusse some very 
peculiar reproductive phases occur. 
Thus the egg of a medusa may be seen 
to give rise to a little rooted organism, 
like a little hydra (q.v.) in form, and 
which is named the hydra-tuha. This 
latter organism then becomes divided 
transversely into a number of saucer- 
like segments, and is named the drobila 
(sars); whilst, ultimately, the segments 
become detached, each swimming away 
as a young medusa, and being known 
as an epliym. These animals feed on 


minute Crustacea, fishes, and the like; and very many exhibit a pliospliorescent light 
or animal luminosity. 


ACxiNTHA'CEJS, an order of monopetalous-exogenous plants, wdlh didynarnous 
flowers, known by an imbricated calyx in two broken whorls. The seeds grow from 
hooks on the placenta. Some of the A. have very beautiful flowers. 

ACANTHAS'PIS, a genus of buckler- beaded fishes in Ohio limestone, resembling 
e^phalmpis; the buckler bears similar denticulated spines; the cranial plates arc covered 
with vermicular ornamentation, and not firmly fastened together. 

ACAN'THOPHIS, a genus of serpents native to Australia, resembling the adder, but 
having a horny spine at the end of the tail. The genus includes the death-adder, one of 
the most venomous of reptiles. 

ACANTHOPTBEYGIi, in zoology, one of the two primary divisions of the osseous 
fdies in the system of Cuvier, distinguished by having spinous rays in the first portion 
of the dorsal fin, or in the first dorsal if there are two. Tlie name is derived from the 
Greek akunfha, a thorn, and pteryx, a wing. The A. are divided by Cuvier into fifteen 
families, amongst wiiich are peiridfe (perch, bass, etc.), triglidm (gurnard, fiying-flsb, 
etc,), and scomheridw (mackerel, tunny, etc.). 

ACAXTHU'RUS CHIRUR'GEON, or Sea- Surgeon, named from a sharp-pointed, 
keen-edged and movable^ spine in the side of the tail, which cuts like a lancet. The 
scales are small; its food is vegetable; it is found on Atlantic coasts of tropical America. 

ACAH'THTIS, the name given by the Greeks and Romans to the plants sometimes 
called brancursine, of which it is also the botanical generic name. *4. mollis and A, 
spinosa,^ natives of tlie south of Europe, are the species best known. The twining 
habit of tlie plants, their large white flow^ers, and, above all, the beautiful form of tlioir 
dark and sliining leaves, have led to their artistical application, espeeiall}'' in the capitals 
of Corinthian columns. See Orders of Architecture. Roman drin king-cups have 
been found wdiose handles are twined witli A. leaves. — The ancients made the A, mollis 
chiefly their pattern; but in Gothic ornaments more lise is made of the smaller and less 
beautiful leaves of A. spimsa. 

The genus A. is the type of the natxirai order Acanthace/E, which contains nearly 
1400 known species. They are lierbaceoiis plants or shrubs, chiefly tropical; dicotyled- 
onous. The greater part are mere weeds, but the genera justkia, 'aphelandra, and ruel- 
lui contain some of our finest hol-liouse flow^ers. The leaves are opposite, rarely in fours, 
simple; two or three bracts, which are often large and leafy, accompany each flower. 
The calyx is persistent, usually 5-leaved, occasionally cut into many pieces, sometimes 
obsolete. The corolla is monopetalous, hypogynous, usually irregular, deciduous. The 
stainens are generally two; sometimes four, didjmamous, the shorter ones sometimes 
sterile; the anthers i-celled, opening lengthwise. The disk is glandular; the ovary 
free, 2-uelled, with tw’o or more ovules in each cell; placentae adhering in the axis; style 
one. The fruit is a capsule, bursting elastically with twm valves, the dissepiment also 
separating into tw'o pieces through the axis. The seeds are roundish, hanging by hard, 
usually hooked processes of the placenta; testa loose; albumen wanting; embryo curved 
or straight; cotyledons large; radicle subcylindrical, next the hilum. — Some of the 
are used in their native countries as medicines. A valuable deep-blue dye, 
called room, is obtained in Assam from a species of ruelUa. 

AGAPITL CO, the best harbor belonging to Mexico in the Pacific, and a place of consid- 
erable commercial importance; situated in lat. 16° 50' n., long. 99° 48' w. The harbor 
is so W’'ell sheltered that deeply laden vessels may lie safely at anchor close to the granite 
rocks. The t, defended by hort Diego, on an eminence, has a very unhealthy site, and 
IS one of the ]^aces most frequently visited by cholera, which proves especially fatal to 
new settlers. The population is composed of pearl-fishers, sailors, and husbandmen. The 
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chief exports are cochineal, indigo, cocoa, wool and skins; the imports are cottons, 
silks, spices, and hardware. Pop. about 5000. 

ACASKA HIA, a country of ancient Greece, separated from Epirus on the n. by tbe 
Ambracian gulf, now tbe gulf of Arta; from yEtoiia on the e. by the river Achelous; 
and wa'^hcd s. and w\ by the Ionian sea. Along with iEtolia, it forms one of the 
or departments of the modern kingdom of Greece. The w. part of A.—from the mouth 
of thrAciuilous or Aspropotamo to cape Actium in the n.w.— is occupied by a mass of 
rocky and thickly-wooded mountains, rising abruptly from tbe indented coast, and cul- 
minating in the sLimit of Berganti. A considerable part of A. is 

ram feature in modern Greece. There is not. of importance m the whole district, 
thom^’h naturally it is not destitute of resources. _ 

AG'AmS, 2 . gmus of of the order tmcJwmim the type of a tribe 

railed amrides which corresponds with the genus acarus as defined by Linnaeus. 1 he 
Snederof Urn acarides v^-y numerous. All of them are small; many microscopical. 
Smne are familiar to us under the names of mites (q.v.), ticks (q.v.), 

the iiiices of plants; some in the dung of animals; many species are found m the vege- 
table and animal substances used for human food, especially when these have been kept 
for a considerable time, as in cheese, flour, sugar, on the surface of preserves, of dried 
fruits etc • others are parasites upon tbe bodies of animals, particularly in 
ditions as in cases of itch. A minute species lias been detected in the follicles of the 
human’ skin and others even in the human brairi and eyes. _ Some insects particularly 
beetles "are often covered with acarides. A species {trornbidium, holosenceiim) common in 
Sens^n qiri^^^^^^ blood-red color; and a nearly dlicd much 

hiro'er species (21 tinctonim), found in the East Indies, yields a fine d}e.^ A Persian 
qnf^cies Vtrms 7 M'rmcyfi) is poisonous and causes sores. The bite of many species is annoy- 
Z S theSmon harvest buo. auhcmnali^. T!ie acarides have eyes borne 

SVem have tr mouth furnished ^ith mandibles, others with a sucker They am 
oviparous, aud. extremely prolific. They have generally eight legs; hut, rrhen yonn , 
many of tliem have only six, and in some genera the additional pair seems ner ei to he 
acquired. A few are aquatic, and have legs covered with hairs to adapt them for 

swimming. , ^ • 

AC'AKUS FOLIuICITLO'ETIM is the most generally accepted name for a microscopic 
par^itt reJdlng in sebaceous sacs and Sair follicks of the human « 

Lown as the cl^mndexfolUculo-nm, the generic name being derivcdfioni the Gieck \\ouls 
l ird and eUx a boring worm, ft was first described by Dr. Simon ot Berhn m 
1842 under the title of acariisfoUiculomm^vihichwas suggested by the 
TTrichsen of Berlin. In the fallowing year, Mr. Erasmus Wilson made it the sulMcct of 
im elabointe memoir which appeared in the PMhmpheal 7ransai:ftons, m which, astlicre 
are doubts as to its exact zoological position, he simply terms it thb eii(f>!:<)oriplltovloi"iim. 
AXZhn" trprofessor^^^^^ save it tlie name- o'f democlex, it represents the owest 

form of the ehiss araeJmida,md nmkes a_ transition from the Xil!ftv“thw 

ar&nhOa. As regards the size and form of these anitnals. there is much vaiicty , they 
pass their whole eexistence in the fatty matter of tlie sebaceous cells, moult- 
L" repeatedly during their growth, and being finally expelled from tlie iol- 
ifcles viXh the secretions of these organs. Their presence^ has no refer- 
ence according to Mr. Wilson, to disease of the skm or of the follicles. 

They nX meAvith .in almost every, person, are most numerous^ 
those in whom the skin is torpid, m invalids, and in the sick. 
in lenfth from ^J^th to xlurth of an inch, and the accompanying figure 
renreseuts the mm^'nified parasite. Their number is various, m some per 
soL not more tlnm two or three can be found in a follicle, 

Mr Wilson has seen upwards of fifteen. The head is always diiected in- 
wards and when a inimher are present they seem to be^ collected mto a 
Conical bundle, the larger end of the cone being formed by their heads^ 

S situation in which they are most commonly found is the skm of ^ 
face and particularly that of the nose, hut they Iiave also been loet vMth m 
the follicles of the back, the breast, and the abdomen. As tar as we know, 
they are never found on the limbs. ^ 

i reference to the figure shows that the animal possesses ei^t «>“acic 
anpenda'res (c, e) of the simplest and most rudimentary ki. d, c.ich ol whioh 
ifterminlited by three short setai. The integument ot the abdomen is ver^ 
flnelV mXlater The mouth is suctorial or probosidiform. consisting oi 
two^sinall spine-shaped maxilhn {!>), and an extensive 

heimr elongated or retracted; it Is provided on each side with a short, thick, 

IdeSical anhnMs We been found in the contents of the pustules of mangy dogs. 
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ACAS'TUS, a son of Pelias, king of lolcus; one of the Argonauts and of the Caly- 
donian hunters. He revenged the murder of his father (killed by his daughters at thi 
instigation of Medea) by driving Jason and Medea out of lolcus. 

AC4TEIS'TtJS,a hymn sung in the ancient Greek church in honor of the virgin. 

ACAYUCAN', a t. of Mexico, a military port, about lOO m. s.s.e. of Yera Cruz, having 
trade in cochineal. Pop 6000. 

ACC AD, a city of Babylonia. It has been identiiied with Nisibis. Rawlinson sup- 
poses Accacl to i)e tiie name of the primitive Hamite race of that country. 

ACCELiSRAN'DO (Ital.), ni music, with gradually increasing velocity of movement. 

ACCEL EEATED MOTIONj in mechanics, is motion in which the velocity is continu- 
ally increasing. When the increments of velocity are equal in equal times, tbe . motion 
is said to be uniformly accelerated. The best example of such a motion is that of a fall- 
ing body. It is found that near tlie earth’s surface a body, descending from a state of 
rest, falls 16-i^^ It. in the first second. How a little consideration will show that at the 
end of the fimt second it is moving at the rate of 32| ft, per second. For since the 
velocity was nothing at first and increased uniformly, ft must have been the mean 
velocity-— i.e., the velocity at the middle of the time; and therefore the velocity at the 
end must lie double, or 82 J- ft; 32 ,V ft is thus the measure of the accelerative force of 
gravity. At the end of the second and third seconds the velocity is found to be doubled, 
trebled, etc., or 64|, fiOJ ft 

AccELEBATiois OP THE MooN. It was first Observed by Halley that the time of the 
moon’s retolutioii round the earth has for several thousand years been decreasing, or 
her velocity has been increasing. This phenomenon remained for a considerable time 
inexplicable; at last, Laplace, in 1787, discovered the cause in the varying eccentricity 
of the earth’s orbit, which has been on the decrease since about 12,000 years b,c. Since 
that time the moon has been gradually coming nearer to the earth; and this will go on 
till' 36.900 after Christ, when the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit -will begin again to 
increase.— Acceleration op the Fixed Stars is the excess of a mean solar day over 
a sidereal day; i.e., a day measured by the transits of a star over the meridian; the excess 
is about 3 56L' sidereal time. 

AC CENT, in grammar, is a special stress of voice laid upon one syllable of a word, 
by which it is made more prominent than the rest; the accented syllable* is sometimes 
indicated by a mark, as awa'y, fo rtify. Every word in English has one syllable thus 
brought markedly into notice. When the accented syllable falls near the end of a long 
word, there may be one or more secondary accents, as in fe cj/mme'nd, mho'nlma'tmi. A. 
depends upon force of vocal or articulative effort, not upon highness or lowness of pitch. 
Variations of pitch produce what elocutionists call inflecUon. It is the confounding of 
A. with a rise of tone, and the contrasting of it with a sinking of tone, that has pro- 
duced so much confusion on this subject, e.specially as regards the accents of the 
ancients. In English, many nouns are converted into verbs simply by transposing the 
A., as o'bject—obje' ct It is A,', and not quantity, that determines English measures or 
metres in versification. No rule can be given as to what syllable of a word shall be 
accented. There seems to be an increasing tendency in our language to throw the A. 
towards tlie beginning of vrords. In ^ the Finnish language, the A. is said to be invari- 
ably on the first syllable. — Emphasis is to sentences what A. is to words; it is a stress 
laid upon one word of a sentence to make it prominent. If A. is syllabic emphasis, 
emphasis is logical A. 

AC'CENT, in music, ^ is analogous with A in language. It consists of a stress or 
emphasis given to certain notes or parts of bars in a composition, and may be divided 
into two kinds — grammatical, and rhetorical or aesthetic The first kind of A. is per- 
fectly regular in its occuiTence-— always falling on the first part of a bar. It is true that 
long or compound measures of time have, besides the chief A, in every bar, some sub- 
ordinate accents; but these are only slightly marked. As a general rule, we may 
observe that the grammatical or regular A. must not be exaggerated. It should be 
marked only so far as to give a clear sense of rhythm. Tlie sesthetical A, is irregular, 
and depends on taste and feeling, exactly as does the A. and emphasis used in oratory. 
In vocal music well adapted-to words, the words serve as a guide to the right use of 
ajsthetical accents. 

ACCENT'OR, or Accentor Modularis, a genus of warliling birds, including the 
hedge-sparrow; about 5-^ in. long, brown above and steel color beneath. The Alpine 
sparrow is larger. 

ACCEP TANCB is the act whereby the drawee engages to pay a bill according to the 
terins m pic A. It may be said to consist in the drawee writing the word “ accepted ” 
on the bill and subscribing his name; or writing, as has been decided hi England, the 
word ‘‘ accepted ’ only (although it is not so in Scotland, where the act of A. must be 
. piown by the actual signature of the acceptor); or merelv subscribing bis name at the 
bottom or across pie hill. But there are other and various forms of xi. m England and 
bcotland, as to which, and generally, see Bill of Exchange. In common parlance, 
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the accepted bill is called an A., and the drawee, or party who engages to pay the bill, 
the acceptor. 

A. is also a term in the Scotch law of contracts. A mutual contract may commence 
by an oifer, and be completed by A. The offer is viewed as an obligation provisional 
on the A., but may, before A., be recalled, on condition of making reparation for any 
loss fairly occasioned by the offer. The offer may be verbal, by letter, or even tacit, as 
when goods are sent without an order, or contrary to order, in which case acquiescence 
is A. The A. may be either tacit or express. The word is not a technical one in the 
law of England, but the matter to which it relates in that system will be found under 

CONTKACT. 

ACCEPTANCE (a?he), an agi'eement to pay a bill w^hen legally due, applied usually 
to bills of exchange. There is no fixed time within which a bill must be presented for 
A., but usage prescribes as early a time as may be reasonably convenient, so that the 
acceptor may know when it becomes due. When a bill is drawm upon one’s self, or by a 
partner in a firm upon that firm, or by an officer of a corporation upon such corxioration, 
no A. is needed. When a bill is upon a .ffnn, presentation for A. may be made to any of 
the partners; if to be accepted at a bank, it must be presented wdthin the usual bank 
hours; or to a man of business at his place of business wdthin the customary business 
hours. An A. may be either conditional, qualified, or complete; it may be in writing or 
oral, where no law to the contrary exists; it may be before or after the drawing, or after 
it is due; it may be by the maker of the bill, or by anybody w^ho chooses to protect the 
paper. The common usage is to accept by writing on the hill itself the word ‘ ‘ accepted,’' 
or more generally the mere signature of the acceptor suffices. The law of N. Y. 
requires A. in this form, and if the party refuses to sign his name the bill is subject to 
protest. Destroying a bill or refusing to return it within one day, whether accepted or 
not, is held to he equivalent to accepting. Where A is given with conditions, the drawer 
of the bill should be apprised of and satisfied wdtli such conditions. To prevent loose 
A. the statute of N. Y. requires that no one shall be charged as accepting unless his 
A. is in writing and signed by himself or his proper agent. It is also declared that a 
promise in writing to accept, although made before the bill is drawn, is in fact an A. in 
favor of any one who took such bill for value, on the faith of such promise in writing. 
It has been held that authority in writing or by telegraph to draw on a person is equivalent 
to that person’s A. of the bills drawn ; also that a letter of credit conferring authority on 
the holder to draw upon the author of the letter is equivalent to a promise in writing to 
accept the bills drawn. An A. is an admission of the signature of the drawer; so if the 
signature be forged, the acceptor is liable to the holder, presuming the latter to be innocent. 
Where A. is refused, the liokler must satisfy the drawers aud endorsers if he wishes to hold 
them, though failure to notify may not imperil the holder’s action against them if it shall 
appear that no injury has been sustained by them in consequence of such failure; still the 
presumption is in their favor, and the burden of proof is on the holder. Eoreign bills are 
protected in official form. This is not necessary in the case of home bills, unless where 
required by special statutes. 

ACCESS' AEY or Accessory. In the criminal law of I^ngland, an A. is a person who 
is not the chief actor in a felony, nor even present at its perpetration, but who is in some 
way concerned, either before or'' after the fact committed. An A. before the fact is one who 
procures or counsels another to commit a crime, he himself being absent. An A. after 
the fact is a person who, knowdng a felony to have been committed, receives, protects, or 
assists the felon. In sudden and unpremeditated offences, there can be no accessaries 
before the fact; and in all crimes under the degree of felony there are no accessaries at all, 
either before or after the fact, but all persons concerned therein are held to be equally 
guilty as principals. 

There are no accessaries in treason, but all are principals, on account of the heinous- 
ness of the crime. 

In the Scotch lawr, “art and part ” in the indictment, or formal accusation, is the phrase 
by which accession to a crime is signified; and it applies to all offences against the criminal 
law, there being, according to the practice of the Scotch courts, no distinction in this 
respect between felonies, properly so called, aud misdemeanors. 

AGCES'SION, In the law both of England and Scotland, property may he acquired 
by A., and this A. may be either natural or artificial. The young of cattle and other 
animals, for -example, belong to the person who is the owner of the mother, and the 
fruits and produce of the earth to the proprietor of the soil; and for the same reason, the 
gradual addition to lands on the hank of a river belongs to the proprietor of the land 
receiving tlie addition. These are instances of mitwral A. Property, again, is said to be 
acquired by aritficial A. when it is the result of human industry; thus trees planted, or 
buildings erected, on the ground of another, belong to the owner of the ground itself, 
and not to the planter or builder; aud so with regard to the conversion of wood or metal, 
which, in whatever form, remain the property of the original owner. 

ACCESSION, Deed op. In the practice of Scotch conveyancing, this is a deed by which 
the (U'editors of a bankrupt or insolvent debtor approve of a tTiist-settlement executed by 
the debtor for the general behoof, and c<msent to the arrangement proposed. The cor- 
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responding deed in Englisli practice is a deed of trust for creditors, or, under the bank- 
rupt law consolidation act, 12 and 13 Viet. c. 106, a deed of arraugeiuent for creditors. 

ACGESSIOlsr TO THE THEOISTE sigriities the commenGement of the sovereign’s reign. 

ACCES'SORy {ante). An A., before the fact is one who participates in the act; an A, 
after the fact, one guilty of a crime of his own in which the principal properly had no 
share. Perpetrators in person of crime may be principals in tirst or second degree ; one 
not present who counsels or procures a crime to be committed is accessory before the fact. 
If the instigator gave such advice in the presence of the actual offender, he would be 
himself a principal In ease of murder all present \vho aid or abet the killing are 
principals; but if two men light to kill one another, and the bystanders, ignorant of such 
intent, join in and one is killed, they are not guilty of murder. But if one conspires with 
another to do a murder, and himself keeps watch against surprise or escape, the act of 
watching makes him a principal, for he is constructively present, though he may not see 
the deed done. If tells B to whip 0, and B does so, B is principal and A accessory 
before the fact. If A tells B to commit a crime, and B commits a different crime, A is 
not accessory in any way; but if B in trying to do A’s request kills the wrong person, A 
would be accessory before the fact. Recent statutes provide that a person procuring a 
crime to be done shall be punished the same as the principal. In S. Y. the accessory 
before the fact may be tried and punished, though the principal may have been pardoned 
or discharged before conviction; and so in jVlassachusetts, if the principal be not 
amenable. There, too, the aider and abbettor, who in common law would have been a 
mere accessory, may be indicted and convicted of a felony wdthout regard to indictment 
or conviction of the principal. Most of the states have similar statutes. — An accessory 
after the fact is one who, knowing the guilt of a felon, whether principal or accessory 
before the fact, receives, protects, or assists him; but it should probably be added, “with 
intent to hinder his trial, conviction, or punishment.” Merely allowing a felon to escape, 
or ministering to his physical necessities, will not make one an accessory. Once the 
common law did not except any w'ho aided in an escape unless a wife who aided her 
husband; but modern statutes are less rigid, or more liberally construed. In Massachu- 
setts the statute excepts from criminal blame as accessory such relations as parent or 
grandparent, child or grandchild, and brother or sister to the offender, and similar laws 
prevail in most of the states, at least in practice. 

ACOESSOEY ACTIOJTS, in the practice of the Scotch law, are those which are, in somo 
degree, subservient or ancillary to other actions. For example, actions for reviving a 
cause, or prosecuting it against the heir of a deceased defendant, or for restoring lost 
deeds or other documents, are of the nature of A. A. 

ACCESSOEY OBLIG'ATIOE' is a technical terra in the Scotch law signifying an obliga- 
tion annexed to another obligation which is antecedent or primary. Thus, an obligat&n 
for the regular payment of interest, or by way of further security, is an A. O. 

ACCIAJUO'Ll, Donato, 1428-78; famous for learning in Greek and mathematics, 
and for services to Florence, his native state. After filling several important embassies, 
he became gonfalonier of Florence in 1473. Five years afterwards he died at IMilau while 
on his way to Paris to ask the aid of Louis XL on behalf of the Florentines against Pope 
Sixtus IV. He died poor, and his daughters were adopted by his fellow citizens. A. 
wrote commentaries on Aristotle’s and and translated some of Plutarch’s 

Lm^, He also wu’ote the lives of Hannibal, Scipio, and Charlemagne. 

ACCIDENT, in law, an unforeseen event, loss, act, or omission, not the result of neg- 
ligence or misbehavior in any of the parties; such as the loss of negotiable or other papers; 
or where some part of a document has been omitted, in w^hich case the court can require 
its insertion. In penalties and forfeitures, where the injury caused by omission of duty 
can be reasonably compensated, as in case of failure to pay rent on a given day, the court 
may relieve the offending party against the penalty of forfeiture. Where there has been 
neglect or omission through want of information or through negligence to defend a 'suit, 
the court may permit the proper steps to be taken. But as a rule a court will not inter- 
fere in favor of a mere volunteer; so if a seal should be omitted from a conveyance made 
without consideration, or a clause shouldbeleftout of a will, no relief would be extended. 
It is also ruled that no relief will be granted against a purchaser who has acquired legal 
rights in good faith for a consideration of value. 

ACCIDENTAL COLOES. See Light. 

AC'CIBENTS, in music, occasional sharps, flats and naturals placed before notes in the 
course of a piece. , 

ACCIDENTS, in logic, are opposed to essentials, or to substance. An accident is a 
property of an object which may be modified, or even be altogether abstracted, without 
the object ceasing to be essentially what it is. But many of the distinctions made by the 
older philosophers between accidental and essential are fallacious. 

ACGIP'ITBES (plural of the Lat. acevpiter, a hawk), the name given by Linnseus to an 
order of birds, including, according to his system, the genera mltur (vultures), falco 
(eagles, falcons, hawks, etc.), s#naj(owds), and (shrikes), and principally distinguished 
by a hooked bill, short strong feet, and sharp hooked claws. The name has not generally 
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been adopted by subsequent ornitbologists, but the oraer, as a' truly natural one, lias 
been retained under the m^aces, Ta'ptores, etc.; the shrikes, however, being 

generally excluded from it. 

ACCLAMATIOK, an expression of opinion of any assembly by means of the voice. 
Among the Romans A. was varied both in form and purpose. At marriages tlie spectators 
^\ould shout ‘ ‘ lo Hymen, ” ‘ ‘ Hymense, ” or ‘ ' Talassio. ” A victorious army or leader was 
greeted with “lo triumphe.'^ In the theater approbation for the play was asked by the 
actor speaking the closing words, who added “ Plaudite.” In the senate opinions were 
expressed aiul votes passed in such forms as “ Omnes, omnes,” “ yEquum est,” “ Justum 
cst,” etc. ; and the praises of the emperor were celebrated in certain prearranged sentences 
which seem to have been chanted by the whole body of senators. At first the A., which 
greeted the works of poets and authors recited in public was genuine; but the modern 
dacque was early introduced by rich pretenders to literary ability who kept paid applauders 
not onh’ for themselves but lent them to their friends. Nero gave a specimen when he 
caused 5000 soldiers at a given signal to chant his praises in the theater; the soldiers were 
called “ augiistals, ” and were conducted by a regular music-master. In' the early times 
of the Christian church it was not uncommon for a congregation to express tlieir appro- 
bation of a favorite preacher during the course of his sermon; and in this manner 
Chrysostom was frequently interrupted. In ecclesiastical councils voting hj^ A. is very 
common, the question being usually put in the form “placet ” or “ non-placet.” In other 
assemblies A. is expressed by “ay ” or “agreed,” 

ACCLI'MATIZE, to accustom an animal or plant to a climate not natural to it. The 
process, of course, varies widely, according to the amount of difference between the old 
and the new climate. In cases where the difference is extreme, important changes take 
place in the constitution, and are often attended with certain diseases described as 
“diseases of acclimatization.” Thus, Europeans settling in tropical i^arts are liable to 
disease of the liver, while natives of tropical lands, when resident in England, are 
exposed to pulmonary disease. The power of hearing changes of climate is greatest in 
the x\nglo-German race, and usually bears a direct ratio to the intellectuality of a race. 
Civilized people display greater ingenuit}^ and strength of will than savages in accommo- 
dating themselves to changes of climate, by making careful corresponding changes 
in their mode of life. XJlloa and Humboldt assert that persons of and above middle age 
best stand transportation to tropical climates. Among animals, we find great powers of 
adaptation to various climates in tlie horse, dog, cat, rat, etc. ; and among plants, in the 
various cereals, in potatoes, and several weeds common to almost all climates; but there 
seems to be a limit to the power, at least as seen in the individual. To A. beyond a 
certain point is the work of some few generations. Almost all the domestic animals now 
commonly spread over Europe, and even in high northern latitudes, were originally 
natives of warm climates. The change produced by the acclimatizing of animals may be 
either an improvement or a deterioration; of the latter, we have an instance in the Shet- 
land pony; of the former, we see an example in the merino sheep of Spain. As an 
instance of want of the faculty of being acclimatized, the reindeer may serve. Removed 
from the cold north to the fertile valleys of a temperate clime, the reindeer degenerates 
and dies. On the other hand, the horse, whose native land is the east, arrives at its 
highest development in England ; and the Syrian sheep, brought northwards as far as 
Spain, becomes remarkable for its fine fleece. Spain, on the whole, has a climate much 
warmer than that of Silesia and Pomerania; and yet the merino sheep, bred in these 
countries, have become superior to their ancestors imported from Spain. This is a proof 
that art may do very much in modifying the influences of climate. Silk- worms, brought 
from China first into Italy, have been acclimatized not only in the s. of France, but even 
on the coast of the Baltic. Recently, attempts have been made to A. in France the llama, 
the vicugna, and the alpaca of Peru, and with some success in the last instance, as 
alpacas have been found to thrive pretty well in the Pyrenees. It has been very generally 
believed that plants may become gradually inured to a climate so different from that to 
which they have been accustomed, that if' they had been at once transferred to it, they 
would have perished. On the other hand, it is maintained that each species of plant has 
certain limits of temperature within which it will succeed, and that alleged instances of 
acclimatizing have been merely instances of plants formerly supposed to be more delicate 
than they reall}^^ were. But as it is certain that different varieties of the same species arc 
often more or loss hardy, it would seem that in the production of new varieties by seed, 
there is still a prospect of the acclimatizing, to a certain extent, of species of which the 
existing varieties are too delicate to grow well in the open air. Of late years numerous 
acclimatization societies have been formed, the host known being the Paris Societe 
d’Acdmatatton. 

AOCOIADE', the term applied to the ceremony with which a knight was admitted 
into the order of chivalry. The grand-master, in receiving the neophyte, embraced hini 
by folding the arms round the neck {ad collum ). — In music, the A. is the couplet uniting 
several staves, as in part-music or pianoforte-music. 

ACCOL'TI, Benedetto, 1415-66 ; was secretary of the Florentine republic, and 
remarkable for powerful memory. From a book by him on the first crusade, Tasso got 
ioY Jerumlem Dclweved. 
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AC'CO]VtAGK, a co. ia e, Yirgiuia, on the Maryland border; 480 sq.m.; pop. 70, 
20,409—7842 colored. The surface is level, and the soil moderately fertile, producing 
corn, oats, sweet potatoes, etc. Co. seat, Druninioudtown, or Accomack court-house. 

ACCOM'? ANIMElSfT, in music, is the assisting or aiding of a solo part by other parts, 
■which may consist of a whole orchestra, or a single instrument, or even subservient 
vocal parts. It serves to elevate and beautify the solo part, and is subject to certain 
rules for composition as ■well as for performance. It must be subservient, and therefore 
should not predominate, but merely assist to place the solo part in its briglitest light. 
In this point of view, modern composers have often erred b}' making the A. too full, 
and causing it to stand out so independent and tugrossiiig, that tlie solo part is often, 
as it were, entirely lost. This abuse takes place mostly in vocal music; and not only is 
the effect destroyed, but the vocal organ of the singer is frequently ruined. Were it not 
too true tiiat this bad practice has become the fashion, it would be difficult to believe 
that a composer would lend himself to it. In proper A., after faitlifuily fulhllirig its 
duty to the solo part, there always remains opportunity enough for display in the 
ritornells and •symphonies. The Italians in their best period were celebrated for the 
simplicity and effectiveness of their A. Now they have entirely lost this claim. In A., 
the composer must keep three principal points in view— namely, liarmony, rhytliinical 
figure, and suitable choice of instrumentation, in respect to number and character of 
tone; but all must be subservient to the ruling character of the solo part, liiglit or 
proper harmony is, or .should he, easily found by every experienced composer. It is, as 
it were, born at the same time with the melody, and only requires to be here and there 
adjusted with care. AYhen tliis is not the case, there arises a double character, which 
interrupts and totally destroys the melody. The figure of the A. should be chosen so 
as to be conformable to the solo part, having to express what the solo part cannot be 
expected to do, and may also, by a succession of secondary ideas, render clear and 
certain the individuality of the principal solo part, such as the blustering of the poltroon, 
the daring of the courageous, or the fear of the timid. The necessity of a judicious 
choice of instrumentation for the proper support of the solo part is evident. * The A. 
should, above all things, by its .certainty and firmness, prevent wavering. Good A. is 
as creditable as solo playing; and all qualified orchestras view it as of great importance. — 
The word also means the art of playing harmony from a figured bass; this, though more 
in use formerly, is still a necessary study for the A. of recitative. Sec Figured Bass. ' 

ACCOR AMBO'NI, Yittoria, an Italian woman remarkable for her beauty and her 
tragical history. She w'as sought in marriage by Paolo Giordana Orsini, duke of 
Bracciauo, who w^as supposed to have murdered his wife Sabella de Medici; but A.'s 
father gave her to Francisco Peretti, nephew of cardinal Montalto. The husband was 
assassinated in 1581, and the wddow fled from her father-in-law’s house to tliat of the 
duke of Bracciano. Pope Gregoiy XIII. opposed her marriage to the duke so far as to 
keep her a prisoner in the castle of St. xingelo nearly a year, but that did not prevent 
their union. Not long afterward the duke died, leaving nearly tlie whole of Ids fortune 
to the widow. This so incensed Ludovico Orsini, a relative, that he caused tlie "widow 
to be murdered in her home in Padua, Dec. 22, 1585. 

ACCOR'BION, a simple musical instrument, but little better than a toy, which produces 
its tones by the vibration of metallic tongues of various sizes, while wind is supplied by 
the action of bellows. The concertina and tlie luxrmordum are superior instruments, 
constructed on the same principle— the action of a gust of air on metallic tongues. 

ACOOR'SO, Francis, 1182-1260; a lawyer of Florence, and professor 'and teacher 
at Bologna. He compiled in his work The Great Glass, the substance of almost innu- 
merable comments upon codes, digests, and institutes from previous writers. He 
disentangled with much skill the sense of many laws: but his ignorance of liistoiy and 
antiquities led him into many absurdities. His son Francis, also professor at Bologna, 
was invited to Oxford by Edward 1. of England, and read lectures in the university in 
1275-76. 

ACCOUNT, a statement of receipts and disbursements; any statement of the condi- 
tion of business, particularly with regard to financial affairs. In trade an A. current is 
one running or unsettled. Statements of A. are made at any time desirabl(‘, or at stated 
times, or on request, or demand. There is an action in law, seldom used, to compel the 
rendering of an A. by officers required to do so but neglecting the duty. In actions for 
A. both parties may be plaintiffs or defendants. 

AC'ORA, or Acra, part of West African gold coast, under the rule of England. 
Fort St. James, lat. 5® 32' n., long. 0° 12 w. , governs a small territory "with a population 
of about 3000 blacks. Crevecceur, an old Dutch settlemcntj a mile east, was destroyed by 
the IngUsh iu 1 fsa. rebuilt in 1839, and ceded to England in 1873. The climate is salubrious. 

• AC'CEIN0TOS, a manufacturing town of England, in Lancashire, which has recently 
increased much in size and importance, lies in a deep valley, surrounded by hills about 
84 m. n.e. of Liverpool, and 13 m. e..of Preston, on the banks of the Hindbum. Pop., 
including Old A., ’61, 17,688; ’71, 31,788. Christ church is a fine gothic building, 
erected in 1838. The inhabitants are mostly employed in cotton factories, weaving and 
calico-printing. A. is considered the center of the cotton-printing business. There are 
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coal-mines in the neJgliI)orliood, in wliicli man 3 ’' of tlie inhabitants find employment. — 
Old a. is an adjacoiit ciiapehy, also with cotton manufactures. 

ACOUBA'TION, the posture of Greeks and Romans at table. Their low tables 
■were surrounded by couches on each of which usually three persons reclined, lying on 
the left side, the elbow or liead on a pillow, the feet behind the next person. The 
middle was held to be the place of honor. Roman women deetned the position immodest, 
but tin ally ad?opted it; children and persons of mean condition were not permitted the 
custom. 

AGGUir, Fhederick, a native of Westphalia, came to London in 1803. He is knowm 
in this country chiefly on account of ins work, A Practical Treatiae on GaaPiglit, which 
had the effect of introducing that method of illumination into London and afl the large 
towns of England. It was translated into several languages, and became veiy popular. 
Subsequently, lie wrote a book upon practical chemistry, which was well received, and 
one oil the adulteration of food. Ultimately he became professor in an institution in 
Berlin, w’here he died in 1838. 

ACCUMULATION OF POWER, the quantity of motion in machines at the end 
of given intervals, during^ -whicli velocity has been constantly accelerated. A simple 
case is the rammer of a pile-driving machine, wliich descends bj" force of gravitj^ in a 
certain time and falls upon some object. If the object docs not move, the velocities of 
all the particles in the hammer, which had gone on increasing during the descent, are 
destro 3 'ed, and thus a shock is produced immensely greater than that which would result 
from the mere pressure of the hammer. The eiiect is directly proportional to the mass 
in motion, and to the square of the velocity at the instant of impact. 

ACCUSATIVB CASE. Sec Declension. 

ACEL'DAMA, a potter’s field or w^orking-place; said to have been bought by the 
Jewish priests with the mone 3 ^ received by Judas for betraying Christ; afterwards set 
apart as a burial-place for strangers dying iu Jerusalem. It is there shown, on the slope 
of the hills beyond the valley of Hiimom, s. of mount Zion. 

ACEPHALA. See Mollusca. 

ACEPH'ALOCYST, a cyst -without a bead, a hydatid growth, found in the liver, 
kidney or other abdominal organ of man, and sometimes of lower animals. It is a 
globular sac with walls of condensed albuminous substance and laminated texture; in 
its cavity is a colorless fluid with albuminous and gelatinous ingredients. Sometimes 
man 3 ’’ secondary e 3 'sts grow from a main one. The 3 ^ are of parasitic nature, of Ibe class 
of cestoids, of wdiicli the tape-worm is a familiar representative. 

A'CER and AcERA'cEis. See Maple. 

AGEE'BA (anc. Acerra?), a towm in south Italy, in the province of Caserta, nine m. 
n.e. of Naples, with wliich it is connected by railway. It was once foi titled, but the 
walls are no^v crumbling into mins. It has a cathedral and scminar 3 L The country 
around is fertile, but extremely unhealth 3 q being afflicted with malaria, caused partly by 
tlie siiiggiali artificial channels called the Regj Lagni, the representatives of the GUndvs' 
non icqiim Acerrd of Yirgil; and partly by the flax-grounds, wiiere the stocks are left to 
macerate. Pop. nearly 12,000. 

AC'ETAIi ( 0 iJIi,iO 4 ) is a colorless liquid, of an agi’eeahle odor, and a flavor said to re- 
semble that 01 the hazel-nut. It is one of the products of the slow^ oxidation of alcohol 
under the influence of fmel 3 ’'-divided platinum, or of chlorine, or of dilute sulifliuric acid 
and peroxide of manganese. Its specific gravit}’- is 0.821, and it hoils at 22E. It yields 
various reactions and products of interest "in organic chemistry. 

AO'ETATES, compounds in which acetic acids are principal ingredients; generally 
soluble in alcohol and waiter, and some are deliquescent; the least soluble are acetates of 
mercury, silver, molybdenum, and tungsten. There are other classes of .salts, neutral, 
active, and basic, all destroyed at red beat nr by sulphuric acid, the latter liberating 
ascetic acid, easily recognized by its pungent odor. Heated wdth suljfliuric acid and 
alcohol the}" produce acetic ether; with lime, acetone, which has a peculiar odor; diS' 
tilled w'itli caustic potash, the}'' yield marsh gas. Their solutions yield a deep yellow 
color wdth ferric chloride, not" given by free acetic acid. Acetates are much used in 
medicines and the arts; potassic acetate is prescribed for a diuretic; ammoniac acetate a-s 
a diaphoretic; plumbic acetate (sugar of lead) is an astringent. Acetates of aluminium, 
manganese, iron and zinc are used in calico-printing; acetate of copper (verdigris) mixed 
with arsenite of copper is used in w’-all-paper. 

ACETIC ACID, the sour principle in vinegar, is the most common of the vegetable 
acids. If alcohol, diluted with water, be mixed with a fennent, such as yeast, and ex- 
posed to the air at, or a little above, its ordinary temperature, it is rapidly converted into 
vinegar or A. A. The change is accompanied by the absorption of oxygen, tw"o atoms 
of which combine with as many of hydrogen to form water, -wdiilst other two take the 

f lace of the hydrogen wdiich has become water, so that A. A. is produced from alcohol 
y the substitution of tw’o atoms of oxygen for twm of hydrogen. Thus alcohol is 
(ItHeOa. If wc take from this two atoms of h 3 ’'drogen, and add two of ox 3 ^gen, it becomes 
C 4 H 4 O 4 . But from the mode in which A. A. acts when it combines with bases, it is cer- 
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ton that one of the eqiiiyalents of lij^drogen and one of oxygen are united as water, m 
that the formula of A. is CJigOa + HO. A striking experiment maybe made illus- 
trating the mode in which alcohol is converted into A. A. If slightly diluted alcohol be 
dropped upon platmmnMach the oxj^gen condensed in that substance acts with great 
energy on the spirit, and A. A. is evolved in vapor. Here the whole oflicc of platinum 
is to determine the oxygen of the air, and the hydrogen of the alcohol to unite. In the 
commercial processes for manufacturing vinegar, some vegetable substance containing 
nitrogen (one of the albuminous principles) takes the place of the platinum-black, and 
dc^termines the same change, A. A, is not known in the anhydrous form. In its most 
concentrated state it contains an equivalent of water, C^IhO^ + When it com- 
bines with metallic oxides, they take the place of the yxiter; acetate of soda, for example, 
consisting of anhydrous soda' and anhydrous A. A., Ka0,C4H;j03. The salts of A. A., 
called A'cetates, are numerous and important in the arts. The most important is ace- 
tate OF sugar of lead. See Lead. For the commercial processes of manufacturing 
A. A,,' see'VTNsaAR. . 


ACETIFICA'TIOH. Since the article Acetic Acid was originally written, a totally 
new view has been adopted regarding the process by which v/iiie, beer, cider and alco- 
holic fluids generally become converted into acetic acid, when they are exposed to the 
action of the air, and especially in hot weather. The views held by Liebig regarding the 
part that wood-shavings, sand, ash, etc., play in condensing oxygen, and transmitting it 
to the alcohol, are now supplanted by those of Pasteur, who maintains that the true aceti- 
fying matter is a veiy minute mycoderma — a special vegetable organized being. It is im- 
possible to conceive a more simple form of vegetation, consisting of extremely minute spores 
arranged in chains; each spore having a mean diameter not exceeding inch, 

and the length being, about twice as great. The rapidity of the development of these 
spores, under favorable circumstances, is almost inconceivable ; and the power which 
they possess in fixing the oxygen of the air, and of transmitting it to the alcohol, and of 
establishing an incomplete combustion of the latter, is no less wonderful A surface of a 
square yard covered with this plant is able, in the course of 24 hours, to fix the oxygen 
of mor(3 than 1000 quarts of air. The temperature of the surface of the fluid at which 
this slow combustion is proceeding is considerably raised, and often remains for several 
days at 2P or 25° above that of the surrounding air. The process which has just been 
described bears a very close analogy to the respiratory process, the oxygen of the air being 
in one case fixed by minute vegelJfble cells, and in the other by the blood corpuscles. 


A'CETYL (C4H3O2), known also under the names acetoxyl and othyl, is an organic 
radical not yet isolated, but which is supposed to exist in acetic acid and. its derivatives; 

. C4H3O0 ' 


’ l-Os. See Tyfes, 


the rational formula for acetic acid being on this hypothesis 

Chemical. The reason for assuming the existence of this radical in the acetic compounds 
is that the formula to wdiich it leads affords the simplest explanation of the most im- 
portant reactions of acetic acid. Thus, when acetic acid is treated with a metallic oxide 
hydrate, the basic atom of hydrogen is replaced by a metal, and an acetate of the metal 
C H O' ' ) 

“ j- Oa is produced. The term acetyl was formerly applied to the radical O4H3, and 

the anhydrous acid was regarded as a binoxide of this radical. Hence the two other 
names for the subject of this article-— the former suggested by Kolbe, and the latter (an 
abbreviation of oxygen-ethyl) by Williamson. 

AOET'YLENE, a colorless gas of disagreeable odor, perceived whore coal-gas is not 
perfectly burned. It burns wilL a bright, smoky flame, and has been made by running 
marsh-gas through red-hot tubes. In copper pipes for coal-gas, acetylene deposits a dark 
red copper compound, which explodes with violence at a blow or under heat. Mixed 
with chlorine, it explodes spontaneously.. 

ACHi^E'AISrS, one of the four races of ancient Greece, and a name often given by 
Homer to all Greeks. The A. inhabited parts of Thessaly, Argos, and Sparta, in the 
Peloponessus, whence they were expelled by the Dorians. Their government was demo- 
cratic, and they preserved liberty until the time of Pliilip and Alexander, but were after- 
wards subject 'to the Macedonians, or dppressed by domestic tyrants. In mythology, 
their ancestor was xAchaeus, son of Xuthos and grandson of Hellen. 

ACH^M'ENES, ancestor and founder of the family of AchmmenidiB, from the time 
of Gyrus the royal house of Persia. 

ACH^M'ENES, son of Darius and brother of Xerxes, who made him satrap of Egypt, 
484 B.c. He fell in 460, in an attempt to quell a revolt of Libyan chiefs. 

ACHAIA, a small district in the n. of the Peloponessus, was divided into twelve 
little states; and was bounded e. by the Saronic gulf; n. and w. by the bay of Corinth; 
and s. by Arcadia and lillls. The land, rising gradually from the coast to the hills of the 
interior, was famed, in ancient times, for fertility in the produce of oil, wine and 
fruits. When the Komans divided the whole of . Greece into Macedonia and A., the 
latter included all Greece excepting Thessaly, In the modern kingdom of Greece, A, 
. forms, along with Elis, a nome or department, in the extreme n.w^ of the Morea, and its 
chief t. is Patras (q.v.). Excepting the w. coast, the land is fertile, and produces corn, 
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wine '4 --'ilie AelirofiiiP v/ere. in a fiTcal mcn.«iire, separated from tlie oilier 

pe.ojiie u[‘ rn en't*. Th’ ir I v. el\ (‘ liille Tu'.vns, of wiiicli .IX'ium wais Ihe chief, formc'd a 
v]ii(di was dissr-lvcd iu ilm 3i;ice(!onian times, but wasi'cnewod in 2f:0 ii.C., 
and ruor ei.ie-ni ;y c.xteiidaal iisi'lf, und.-r the iiaiiie of the ArJuu/ ii Lcar/tn^ throiighouL 
Greece, uudi i-rd u.c,, when Grecian liberty .fell under the pow'cr of Koine. 

£CwIA'.LOA'h'J', a t. OL ih'LLidi India, in llie s. part of Ilia cluef-connnIsGonership of 
Onde, i-ec.r n-. ii.e.^ iroe.i the Gtnui’cs, in n. lat. 2rd 25', nnd e. long. 80"' 85'. Pox>. CoCO, 
oi \\d):e.5 he’.: are rvlul-aaiiiiedans, and the rest iiindooe. 

ACJriA.'ir/; Ah’, van/. K\rj!.. a neritorions naturalist and chemist, 1). April 2S, 1154, in 
Keriin, eieed- dhiiiiguidied idarsidf ],y Ids improvements in the process of preparing 
sugar fro:!; i'.eih-moi. in /hese laLors h<' was supported hy tlie. king r,f Prussia. The 
resiii-'-' of ids e--pci-hv.;'mt'-j wei’c aeknon lodged ns partly succjcssful in 1709 and 1800; hut 
were not carikd into exhuisivv appilicisdon uniil ihe'ld.ng gave to A. a rariu in T.<Aver 
Kusn.'la, \' hcie Jn; h und*‘d n modi ] inniiuU'Ctory of hcot-roc.l sugar. Here, afier six 
Ycar.-wd’ erpn rinnn: •;, comlucted vitli dai aid of I\euliC(‘k, a medical man, A. found out 
die true uhdln d c.f ''xtraedng lieet-sugar; and in 1812, ^^■lien the faclory had recoine a 
very ]. re. til able im, e^o meni, the b.i’eg a.uuexed to it a seliool for teaching the process of 
intUiUhml lire. A. v.as euiied oj ik'riin a.s director of tlie piiysical class in the atCatdemy 
of sciences, tnd died Aiiril 2(i, HAT. lie wrot(‘, annaig other similar essays, one on the 
Euivix^i.ii Monuj'(frh' ir of Snaa r JJfot (Lcip., 18h9)> 

Ar’llAbT), 1 oTTS. AtuAno ErcuTvK, 18M-7o; h. Tdurseilles. Tie began lifensajner- 
chnih.; ?)M'ame it I'aa’i'-’laii jourtutiiG. jiitd royalist write,!*; accomptajiied tliC liuke of Idont- 
pensier to 8;);'in. in 181T im puiilisbed Ae/.G /Arc, a siieecssrul Jiovcl : hater, J/As .Viv/i- 
I/h'/eb'.. ffin^ Li ijii.y.- i'oiinui( i\ Jfuio (pti IhtrL L<i MiLtnv d' un. ILlUiouaire, 

and MvddhiC th Lurroa, lie wa.s an olllcer of the legion of iicntjr. 

AillAi TP'd, frieiid i-nd eonuganioi* o‘‘ Pdueas in his wandt'Hngs afier the fall of 
Troy. Ills raidufcdiios to the Ti*oj;in cldef (>rig:r.;4(d the saying, “Fidus Achates,’" 
iippiAVLto any '''ailiifLii friemh Dtough not ]>roperly to an equal in position. 

AOIIA'TES, a riveu'in soutlic'rn Sicily, now the Diriilo. Ihinywsays agates ’vvere first 
foinui tlici’e, wheru'C their nanva from that of the river. * * A , , 

WiiLBLA. or Acnix. a small kingdom in n.wa Sumatra, tlio 0 ]dy part of tla^ ishuid 
Hint h;:s alwa.y*. rvwvl'.d the iJutcli; area aliout 19,500 sq.m., ]: 0 ]).'est. fixm 00,004 to 
'bi'-e ijdcri:!!’, ncser e.'qjiim.al, is helieved to he inhabited ])y tui-es Idridred 
whh lb:; Ihtttas. a race of ainh'oipcpiiagi, adjoining on Hie south. Oil' the e. coe.sl arc 
hudle plahas, ml in tin* interior higti mountain riiiges. Jilc,e, ])ep})er, collon ami tro]>- 
ieai irui:- s.re t!:e c!*ief p; odueti'ms. itnnied cattle, horses imd gf»ats are ]>leniy and of 
fine jireed-:. \ 'ir.d rfd'giou there is, is Aloslem: the iiihahitants are divhkd into Aelien- 
e>e, ]A;Jeerew‘, ami r.Falays. Ihe sultan is nonrinaby the supreme i^nver, but the real 
goverunr is ills appoiniee, the sliahhancler. I’liere arc two eliiefs in cadi of tlm Ibree 

sidtdi Gsi'm-' wiio;-,e ojh.‘-'‘s are hereditary. The sultan must comult these six clnids in 
anymownam <1' itriiKM-tauee, and they consult vrith chiefs (»f the scc< aid grade before 
giving d.d'deu. ‘Tla* s-x clihu's elect a lu-w sultan fiwm the rtlgning fainiiy, mid may 
(kjjc, e Idio f.;;* a‘*;,^ aa‘:;iu'-l iltdr idea of jvtihlic welfare. Each vrdage lijis ,a cldef, in 
itirg(‘ s.vl. i: j rmivdi wlio advises wit li the chit-f mmulKU’s of tliC commvfuily' on im- 

jxa'tmh oije'-Me'Os ;ari ooKuts to Ids sii]>ei*ior. The sultan’s income is five ]/er (-entof the 
value c! g\wi:- i.uooi-icd ;o Adicen (ihe capital), Imt Im gds only sucli as tlm six cidef.s 
(.•r i]?o sh; b' .r.dcr umr give him. Acheen vras "‘Tsited by the 'Poituguese in 1595, the 
Kuleb ’'ii 1oiio, ami M*ggiiG! In b'id2. in 1059 the East Ir.dia co. established a fadory at 
the cap-itab Engla.iud a tmctectorale owt Aclu'cn until 1824, wiien it vyis trails- 
ferred o, Ifnlhoid.. in jc-pj llr-iv ^.ras a rdielllc'ii against the Dutch, liiit the 'next year 
t]idrca]4nre of :he capbai omb d ii. Tim cajfilai is th.e city of Aciiukx. o'' 85' m, 95' 
19 e., near Urn fi.’v. p-'-bn (4' Suma.tra, on a river n mile from die ocean. Like most 
.Malay towicg "o ]-. d’ bufigr and tlmteh, ami the iscu.ses are scattered and p« or. It was 
once a iuucii larg r lova; at ])rr-mi( it is lin}5orumt only as Ihe residence of the suitao. 

A€HEJ. ClJi’y now c;s|led .AsT*U(n*(;TA?a(» (i.c.. AYhite river, from thcMU'cam color of its 
vnders), me ;a.gc-,( '3\!>r in Gre^'ce, iwcs in Alt. i^indus, fiows through the land (d thc^ 
L^olopiaiu', giviiie-; ^Ihoba from h(‘a mania, and falls into llm Ionian sea. Tlie extensive 
albuial d(sp<r.ps ;jf pne mouili of this riviu* imve been oh.served from ancient times, U is 
said lino In.- hnuks (U‘ ti»e .V. wen> am'ientiy llic .haunt of llnu.s. 

A'(dnA\Tb\c ‘H, A.Mumrvs, b, f 'a-s.-p I8ir>; a (Kcnnnn landscape and marine painter. 
Ih. stuilii <r!md.' 1 * Sdaivhcw*; vsas made a royal academieiaii of Berlin, and hon. member 
in Philaddpliia a!-rt other cibe-*; is a knight of the legion of honor, and took a medal of 
tile first Ga,-" in Paris in 1855. 

A/GK EXIiAFir, Gswauj, n. l)u:.selilorf, 1827, ])rother of xindreas, u painter after the 
style of tile foi’mei*. 

AOEB'BIEM, AruGiXH'M, or Akexu’w, a term now very frequently employed hy 
hotani:-4s to designrae a dry, hard, nne-'^eeded. indehiscent fruit, in which tlie 'integu- 
ments of IliC >-eea are. elosdy a]jp!ied to it, hut distinct from it Such arc what are popu- 
lai-ly called i hc' cSvv'G of borage, and othei plants of the same natural order. They were 
U. K, L-o 
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tcTHied 1rr Liniinoup. Somcthiies the aclieina ai'c^ ngfriv^nicd upon a eraarat)!! r{*f ep. 
tucle, 'wiiat Is (‘ailed an eiaerio, as in the raiiuneiiiu^. in Vviiu h Ihep an* plaaMsi 

npen a dry na^epiaele. or in liie strawl)eviy, in which tiu" r(‘ee]'i1:icle is ile -.Ipv. Sninelinies 
the aggregated adienin are enclosed 'wiiliin the lleshy tube of the calvx. as in lh.e rosea 
'The tniit oi' the (■o}sipodiw ivS also soineTunes called an A.; but ;i, (UTren.-ndcor^eb.atiovi 
(> 7 /; os/a) has l)een given to it, because the tiii)e ot‘ the calyx ci)hcr'‘s \viih Ibc frolr, lli.e 
h\u\ve A, '*)ejug iimited to Hurperior iVnils. 

AT'Ii PlXVTALf , (ToTTyujhiD, a chief lUTanoier rA da* sc\*}ice of .■UahMic*'’. 

He stuilied at Jen:;, and Leipsic; lectured at iilarhurg (niiversity on J;r.v, Inslory {ind 
sjehd science; and luiki a cliair in the new universily (/i (bdbug* n t’ll id*-' d •• d . I'e. 5 exh 
noi; th.e orlgiaator of the seleiice oi* .ste.tistics, he w'as ihn hrsi lo f.-rctud-de an*! du*!!:!** its 
pni'|:?ose, AeiKurvwdl, it has been said, “(whued ];olit;f's e,s ihv thee :■/ of vno* e. snde 
<»ag.i,t {0 ])e; stalis'dcs tiie account 01 wlial h reali,'^ is: ami hlslory da* rckdloa of how 
it Oecanie wh:it it is.” ilis wife, Sophie Elenore ■\\'alth.er. a, rare'v educated v/onuup 
wrol’e poems and esSid'S. 

AOH'BBOH, the name given to several rivers by the a-a.cifrids, nlwe.ys vridi reference 
to sr)ri!e peculiarity. sncIi as black f>r hitter wtUru's, or nicphitic gases. 'rh<‘ A. ia h'iics- 
proij;!,, wliich hows Ibroiigh the lake Aoheamsia, and pours ihM'if into tin; ifjuiao fcbai; 
auohiiKa* river of Ihe .sa.ine lainie in Elis, now ealled iSacuio; and several slreauis in 
Egypt, were .supposed to hrive some coiunnu'iieation wllli the inleruai vvorid. Accord' 
ing" to Pau.sani{!s, Homer borrowed from the river in Tin'sprotia liie jian)e of ids iniV'nuil 
A."Iv/idch tlje laTer poets suiTOUiided with many iniaghmio' horn/i’.^. Otinu' lakes boiucs 
that above mentioned txrre the name of An‘herusia., e.g., tire lake near lleriuicr.e in 
A..rgo]is.,\. 

.AO FI KROH'TLV, or Death’s-jikad i\IoTK, a genus of le[ddopterous ins(3et.s; belong- 
iiig to the family tplihipUa^.. There is a speriies in EurojAe (itturpop having on 

the i)aek of the thorax a .singular rejiresentaliou of a huinriii skull; liertco the iiauic. ^ It 
is a beautiful insect, 41- in. long and 0 to ?j.t in, expanse of vrings, and if di.doished or 
handli'd it nmkes 4*1 squeaking noise. The ignorant and supeiMitious beli:,',‘e it 10 b'; a 
fornar.ujer of it drives ])ees fro’m (heir Iiiv(^'! and eats their honey, taking r. hurt 

fi'oiii .Stings, it is seen most freqricntly iiior?iiiigs and evenings iii nutinnn. 11.',' larva 
is a fat caterpillar o isi. long, greeni^li-svilow, and beaullfuiiy marked on the back with 
blue and white lines and black spot.s. 

A“0.Ti.S?AL' POSITIGhl. Hhen troops arc nrrange^l ro that a ri'vu’ or I'ighvay 
through tire cent<ii* and forms a pt'rpcndicular lo Ihe fivnit. tsie 3 ' are scud 1.0 he drr'u.Vii u]> 
ill A. R hTeihngton's ainny at Waterloo was d-wv.co.ve/ on die road from bAnriiUoi 
Bi'nssels. In eases wlicre u rlx'er forms a perpendicidar io tlie fivint, s(*cu.re p.jss-’S.sioii 
of a bri<lg’e is nece.ssnry; uiiierwise one half of tlAC ti'uops might be .ro:.ned. wi.-hr. (he 
remain dm- stood id]}' as spect;i.l.»)rs. 

.ACHXLI, or ‘‘lArgief’ isle, oil: the w. coast of Ireland, is r-cckoned wld.dn liic coivaty 
of Alayo. It is lo j- m, long hy 124 m. broad, and has a very irregular cow't-bne, tlusigh. 
its general .shape, is almost t had of a right-angled tricmgle. 'll has a wild am.l (vesojate ;nv 
pearance; most o,f tiie .surhice is boggy: of the oo.OtH) acres wliids t.iie island env; rai-.js, 
not Irtlf a, ihoasimd arc C'ultivated. ‘Tnere are thre'e villages in A.,amu. a nmnlicr of 
liovels or huts sca,ttered over its barren moors, .sonie(inn.‘.s in sru.ali dn.sua*;:!, hn’ming 
liamlets, Imt so wreteheti us hardly to he tit for iwasis. dv, I’i^’o.s Pjv.'ard.s tiie n, rmd w. 
(‘oast, wliere the mountains Mtlahran elevation of c()!)0 Ift. One of them, cncm.^osed, ilKn 
lh(3 j-est of dm island, wliolly of mica-slate, pre.-ent.s, towards lire sc.a, a shc>er p*ve<:'ipis.‘e 
from itS 3 )eiik to its Ijase. a, height of feet. TJicre 1:-'. a missi(m-stati.,iU in die ieaind, 
which form.s an exception to the gfumral wretehcdne.ss of the ]ious(-s. it 
amongst otiier agencie.s of civilization, a, printing-iyress. The iiopnirnitni is gradually 
decreasing, from emigration and other (*,ruses; it mnonnPM'] ia InTI 'to h-llT. 

ACHILLEA, a genus of plants of die natural order rc.-vyaoxcic (<]. v.). Imving small 
liowers (heads id' llower.-j disposv>d in corynib*-, ar^d tin* ’*(c<‘p{acle eo'.eitiv, bh ^'jnigv 
.scales (small hracicm). Tiic tlorets of tlie ray are feuiaie, and have a .short. 'o.'undiidA 
tongue or lip; tiie liorets of the disk are hennaphrodite. tiie tube of tbe ciu'oha., Ilid'y 
coni[>reHsed and dvo-winged:' die involucre is jinhncat'al.—hTic eommon Wmiuow vW 
fdrunHL (A,. in all parts of Euroiie and in sfune ixitIs of Eor? h. 

America — into \vhicJu liowxwer, it has pevhap.s been carried from Europe — growi.ng In 
nieadowey, pastures, etc. ,It is about a. foot in height; its leaves hiiiimiatc.’tiie 
dee])1y divirkah the segments. mUTOVV and crowded. ' It Inm wh;h‘ or r(*)s«‘-eW()ri’(*d ljower;c 
The leaves have a bitterish aromatic, .soimwrhai; anstei'c tasle, and lilde smell; Ihe fiouers 
iiave a strong aromatic sniell. with an m-onnidc hitter rash*, ami contain an ('.sseitiiad oil. a 
resin, bitter extractive, gum, .several salts, and tracis of snlphur, Eolh leav<*s and. ‘lowers 
art? used in medicine a.s h porverful stimulant and tonic. The leaves were formcj-iy much 
used for healiiig woiukIs, and 4 a re still so eniployed liy tin* ciatnrnni ]ieople in llu* higii- 
lands of Beotlaiid and in soirie parts of the conllnent. " Ti?e (w; pressed juice is a popular 
spring medidne in G-ermanyx Yarrow is often sown abnig with grasses iiu emkari!> lorm 
permanent pasture for .sheep ;pmd A, mo^rkafa , (*alled Mwsk .M fOKoiL, is (‘nUivahsl as 
food for cattle in Switzeriaud.’ A, mvt^hata, A, niraU, ami . 1 . itaihi—nW nafive.s of tiio 
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very ;;Torri,-'iiic, nr.<'l heer t'.he nrane of G]e:vtPT or Genipp. Tire of 

tj»(e.i \ f ry jiii'iily, yuid use tlieiu for makinii; wliat is calle;! AVvAv; feYu 
y ae' v<-i;, s'Jieidal iry ain^ e.^ivle; as; ;n'(‘ also ^4. wAt'ea// and -.1. ij'itU Uiidves of 

,'r il.ii ’I ; ;id r rroddle isartsof .Euj'ojse, arid Hf/(r<n'>ih^, a uais.ve cd' lUe srutd of 
■sye, ;,y j!i^. Eivaioli as a. vulnerary, aud called Jierhe au charpi dflv.r, — yv:ii:E:-:K- 
. r fd 5^ a saline i/i and oilier prrts of Europe, 1. to d ft. Mgh, vritli 

vaie lee s'(‘s, .'Ue i neu'd laravaMlowcrs than tlie common milfoil. It aa-ovra in iiiCiulovvs 
pja^'e-c ddic ro«)1, v/iiieli is aromatic, Is used as a. suhs/dture 'ioa: pfUitfrrjj of 
.Sy.'d. ('{. 'v). and dae vdioh; plant is |Vangent and provokes a How of saliva. 

ilOTIL the licro id' limuedH Jf/ud, was the sou of king Peleus and. Thetis, a sea- 
gode.'-ec helnnyhiy to a hue descaankal from Jove. Of his life lx- fore d; to Trojan war, 
a.T '1 dj-id^aia ,* h^-r die rah of di’cy. iije ]KH‘lsa'tteri.iOmerii:M hioiess‘opi\enecoi.r1‘'\ 

, are oed dah 'a- - d:p]u‘u_ m du* river Styx hy r, and VMiOliiis made invuh 

ner;d‘da m-ca p! i\\ die Iv/], tr, 'Vidch in* was hehl unnugihe ]sroeess; lic’^ee “ the lieciof A.” 
Iiecaiiie :> pr(»yertd; l ];'ara>e to d; nole any Mihu.Tidde ]ioint in a, man’s character. ll had 
Iteen proifhei-ird a--, Id,"- hii'tii f,!iat liis life would Ise shiort; and, tlicj’cfore, when tlic seer 
l'-!Kae> MuamLOf'd (‘•d .vi-i, ait .V. Trr^y coiddi not ]*e taken, Ins inntiier, to keep liiiu 
!i\ne iIh' (iai:gers of 1 iia ‘exiH.'dition, concealed him al ihe comd of king- Lycoinedes, 
emnr.y V. danghti-rs 1h(3 hoy li’-.’ed disginsefl as a girl, iltd; IdyNsos (llf-ccVcred h:iu 
hy ■.m-frata.yem. ite on..,‘rcti to I hr young ladies a luimher cf a.rticlcs. some of feminine 
attire ami others of arms; and. the young warrior was hctiayeil ]^y his elmice. A., in die 
Greek yanutaigii agaiii.4 h’roy, aifpcrircai wiih tifty vx-ssals Vmmnerl ]>y las foriowers, the 
Idd'rmidions: hi!l reinained sullen and Inaetive during a great part of die conte-st. Vi'Iieu 
the city </■:* Lyr.nessus was ta.ken. lie Jiad sei.'cecl anil earned away the lieaulifnl Brisms. 
A ixsfdonce in the Grei.'k camiWieing ascrdied to ikimujger <d Aw'r.niiO, vvlio>(mpric.-t liad 
keen roiibed of Ids dauagliLer, ('liryseis,, Iw Agarauuinnun AgiU'aenincin v;as compellod Iw 
the army to scud Chryseis ]nn:k to lier father. On tlds, he look a vray Brii'eis from A,^, 
which groatly oiTended tlie lailcr. With tliis incident tlie irind liedlns. Keitlie.r GiC 
rplci'd.id oifc-vs inade hy A.gameimion, nor (lie disasters of the Grei-lrs, could afterwards 
jneve A. to take any ivnt in fiiG contest, until liirs iriend VYdroclus was slidn by Hc(‘fcr. 
The beiv fiien buckled on his armor, which had been mailc for .him by Vulcan, and of 
wliicii i.l:c sldeld is described at great length ]>y Homer. The foriumw of t]!c». iicid were 
now ^uddenjy changed in .faveu’ of the Greeks;' and the vengeance of A. tais utg sm]<ited 
uidn ijc ijud siaui a great nnndier oi the Trojan heroes ami lastly, ..hwc! or, wl 5 o.se liody 
• < tol.i.is (iarriot, and dmgged iiitothc Grecian, cantp. i,lethcit muricil hi- i'rin-d 

ius with grcml f!.r(iei*eaL isonenN, King Priam, the' fada-r of Heelor, came hy nigtit 
h'lit id A., and prr;jvi-‘d tliat j]a,‘ Ijodj/oi: his soil niigiit Im given Imck to theh'rojans. 
o-uicd ; jind iviili tlie iiurial of Hector the /dbd closesr Vfe are loid tliat'soou 
!(; hiUyoi ileebor, A. nmde a contract of marriage with Polyxena, the daughter of 
.pjm king, but was slain siy her brother Paris, in the temple oiTii olio, vdm'te the 
should .i?ave hcen ceh'hrated. AiCCordiiig to other aei'oiui!s,lK'Mvas by. 


to ti'.e 
. 4 . c^m 
litter 1 
th(' T, 

AI'h.To, who asmmied the Ilkeciess of Paris as a disguise, lAs asiies were 
evn. w:.i» iho-o of his friend Pal i-oc] us, aual werf' burled on t^'c promorf 
\''ht.‘r'‘, after the fall id' Tre.y. Hie princess Poiyxeiia, who had been made a pnsoiuu*, was 
cbejx'd ;w a pre [)inatm‘y saciklce.' 

he lirst part/ of the. 4th,. c.V wbo:WTote’ a' 

tied ..,.4;#?, joitro- 


p.lv“.;e(.‘d ill u; 

ry of biwc'.-j,. 


AldflL'LES TATirS an a,-irouomer 


'I realise on the snhere. 
h.' //. 


TlH're is a fragment of his wiit frigs extant 


A /7,'v (f A I ai UK, 

.\rr:[rfiddS TfGnrS, a native of AJcxaiidrhi. wlio dved aliout Hr * cud of the .‘hh 
rc, ics I \vroo.mluW/k7e'V/ gd /ppc t'O/d CVcV-»p/, •////, ■ , 

J/kilL'X.Erd T'ElfBGII, .7h/cY AfhriUjt, ailaclies tlie schjus and grcdTocnemiT's muA'le 

■ to the ii(rr-l-bmM.;. ft is caipalde of i’e.dsifng-a iorce ('cpial le a paOf: I]}.:;, 
is rrcipK'j'lly ruptured liy Ihe eontrartion of ticr'-e ioiiscles ''iip, sudihe.’! 


, of 


was given widi le-hr'cnce to tiie ilerdl* of ilm (trreiau 


eel. Aaclcid siwiicons regaided - 


rm's or ,'o.riuiis 


ciXTo, ]). VTterho, IBfKl; a Dominican friar v;ho left li 


i s4'ho:-e.ft :iii „1,8S9: au- 

(h-m if. tied Lmguage. Ih' Aveui toEnglajid in 18u«?, hrougiilsuil u.w iihd 
'■'nan :;,n4 got a ver'het. ! [e iias Ixam nrofessor of naliau laimuiage/ -a 
* at Aaha. 

1 hrDi.lr?; a Ih.aognese Iceturi^w h: uH'd'cmt' and philos- 
S'-{ oml Jorislotle.,” He and Tfuiidiiim, were l];e lirst dissectors 
Avas tiC* .oitlior of ‘-cveral Avorks. cldefiy on anatomy, : . 

ilCVlSIE'TES, a genus of p. ants of the natural ordcUTW^rnwY/mr (q.AU >, mucli culli- 
vated ni ,'aov(*s am] gi-cenliouse.-, for usi* kieauiy of tlieir fioAvers, TJic species are imiuer- 
oi:— nihivtw of iiu' wai'iu irirls ef hnim-ica, 

ACUhinV. See Eiwrun's, uhk\ 



A<:iie. 
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.&’CE:JSEB are ora? of ihv forms of psistules— viz . that in v hirJ; liio |:iisUik-F. mv- vary 
wrail hut irive largo mllaiued basos. Tboy are most ocaminou (»ii tJio racos of chlUlroiL 
and ibeir secretion forms those large, thick, irregnlur scabs, vesinuhinag; dried br-ncy, 
■\viiK*ii are so commou on children's eidns. They seem to he iniituned hau sacs or 
schae-eous follicles. Their treatment is tiie same as timi fur impetigo hj.v.h 

ACiHEOTCAT'lC vvilliout color, the ii:\me applied to lensi's and tplesfop'es througli 
■\Nhieh obprts are seen without tal^e cm I or s, or, in other uoid-c fr-e^ ho..! Mrh coli.ivdi 
IVmge wlii'eh, m Ihe old 1e!eseo}ves. surrounded the oi>y‘cl, aiisl cbmio-ht-d it", dist jic/.-nn-c 
TiiAviiite. or ratber colm’less rr.y of light is conpiosed of sevi-rai ('o;ure<l rays vd-icli 1\<.\ u 
^arious degrees oi od'rang'ibilsty See Kefu \( 'T il'll, T uori , ( oi/ 'C. li'm doe i.i 'em 
ray is lefraetia’. it divides'ilself'into colored rays, de\'ialn3g' in ^'arions dicar'\’<'S from \hit 
rialit hue of the tinmitivrM'ay. The rays llms velraoti'd by the convex oi>ji e»-g;iass do 
not meet exactly m one point, the focus of the glass, hut rather iityeveoil point-., sm as in 
produce the various cmlors, red, bine and yellow, xvhico surisiinul the object. ho^Vvlon. 
misled liy imperfect experiments, believisi it impos.sdoie lo iiiidairy ivu-<'d*y fm dii-; defiet; 
Ireit Enlcn\ in 1747, expressed hi.s conviction timl tile diesircd j\. nwi'Sewnn^nl ■\’,*as prac 
tli'able, and this }#elicf was cmiilrrned liy tli<‘ researches (if tin* hiveiiisb nrdhcm.-ilieian 
Klmgecistienia. Tlie practica.l solution of die didlcuby i/as iV.u'rred foj- fhan] I)(j'lf>nd, 
tlioiigli, xviieii lie obtained n patent for lii-s A. teiescojx*. a priority of inecniii.n was 
clauned for n gentleman of the name? of Hall. Dohond sni.cce<ied in forming an ft . object- 
g’las.s by a combination of crowu-glass and tiiiit-glass, widcli folhjw one Ijrv as to their 
rclat ive refractive povrers, and aiiotlier as to their p<i\.'ers of lusitcrsing tiie coloi>., l)y 
uniting a convex lens of crcwn-g]a.s.s with a concave Cine of fiini-gia.s.;, in ccrdiin n i-dive 
dimensions, a reunion of 1 lie colored ray.s ina.y !k‘ (7Vcclei], and. the oliject will lie seen 
without false cohu’s. Tu dm eoiidrncdon of Iclc-seoyios, JJollond wa.s foi'hjwed* liy ids 
sou Peter, and also ],y the e.pncian Ibnnsden. A fnrrner iiiiprovemcnt v;as navle liy 
Frannhoier of Avho succecTical in producing perfectly pure glass — a very difh- 

cult. achievement in the err-e of diiil-glass. \7'e owe an important improvemerd of the A. 
telescope to tin? Vlemicsc optician Pliissl, who has lately invmdcd vdud. lie cail,-, Ike 
diuiyiie telescope, in w hid: Hie sev(*ra] kicris of glass eoni] losing the consr,mui.d (d<jcct- 
g'Ukss are not placed clo.se togctiier, but at regulated di.stances apart. Tills arrangement 
allow's a shortening of the tulie. See Telescope. 

AO'IBS. An acid is a clsemical comjioimd disiinguislicd by the property of comiiin- 
ing with base.s in definite proportions to forni .salts (q.v.). Tiie mosTstri'king charae- 
, teri, sties of A. are a .sour taste, and the property of reddening vegetable blues. They 
are also mostly oxiflized bodies; and at one time oxygon was thought to be essential to 
an acid, as the mima ' o,T»/fjeii (tlie acid-prodiu'cr) 'iiulicatos. Subsequent cx|)erie.iieo 
has extended the delinitiou. There is a,n important class of uiidnulilcd A. that cm.hun 
in? oxygen; aiid silex or dint, wdiich, being insoluble, iieillier tisstes sour nor reddens 
litmus-paper, is held to 1 k^ an acid because it combines witii i.iasos uivd forms com- 
pounds like acknowledged A. The ox.ygen A., wiiich are by far the iiio.st numerous 
class, are formed of. elements (sulphur, nilixigen, chromium, etc', witlUxvoor more eriniv- 
alents of ^oxygeii. Tlie elements tdrat form the strongest A. with oxygen are' the 
lion-iuetallie, and most of them liave more than one stage of acid oxiaalinh, Tims sul- 
pluiv, with two ecpiivalents of oxygen, forms Huljrdinroas acid, .symbol SO...; witli tliree 
equivalents it form.s sulpluiric ‘acid, .symbol SOs. Biniilai'iy arsenic givf^m’lse to arson ions 
acid (AsO.Oraid arsenic aeid(As0.d. The liigher .stage of oxidation forms the stronger 
and move stable acid. All rncinls, except ar.scmic, tliat form 7v. witli oxygen, laivc. ai.-^o, 
at a lower stage of oxidation, one or more oxides. To diese oxygen must be mldwl 
the organic A., com[.)o.sed either of carbon and oxygen, as oxalic acid (C-O;;), or of the.se 
txvo a.long with liydriygen, as acetic acid (C JI;4);d and foiTuic acid (CtjUbyi. Tliere .are 
also A. found in animal iluids or rcsnltiiig from tlieir dt-composition. whicli c.ontain 
lutrogoii in addition to the tiiree elements above named; sncli is uric acid iOr,). 

The hydroyea A. are formed oi hydrogen and a radUail, cilher sinqilo or cornpomul. The 
.most important of tliese, and the tyqae of its das:?, is hydrochloric or muriatic add 
(0.UI); others are hydriodic (IH) and liydrt^cyanic A. (yT(fjl[j. As nil A.,])owever, even 
oxygon A., possess acid properties — i.e., combine with b.‘.nw?.s — oidv wlien in c.:vm]>i nation 
with water, a new view of the. constitution of A. is lieginning to'imevail. wdn'ch ina ke.s 
hydrogen the real acidirving dement in all A, Thus, inslead Of enra-iderim*’ vitriol as a 
compound of sulplmric acid and water (BO, -[-HO), the hvdrated acid is helcl to be iho 
real sulplmric acid, and its rational formula to be (vSC-dl).' Tt thus bcconuM analogous lo 
hydrochloric acid (OlH). This view 1ms not only the advantage of bringing all A. into 
one class, Imt makes the theory of their combination withluises and of their'eapadty of 
saturation uniform and simple. See Chemistry. 

^ ACTL'IUS GLABETO, AIanius, aEoman general and consul 191 b.c. Prom plebeian 
origin he rose to the highest places; supplanted Coriieiin.s Sdpio; commamhkl as consui 
against Antioclms the great in Syria, defeated him at Tliermopylai, and subsequentlv 
. ■waged successful war against the ifSolians, receiving u triiinipli on return to Rome. . He 
wrote the annals of Rome In Greelq and was Hie hr, si man to Vvdiom a golden statue was 
erected m Italy. 
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AOl BEAL'E, n t, of Bicily, ir. llie distriot of Catartiri. It liesnt the foot of Etna, 
on tlie ou;ist. wIkmo;- ijiesicinil nv(/rAci, tio’Aiiig from Etna, enters the sea. The t. is built 
of is deiVnhed by n lortress, and coiitnins (1871) iniiabitiints, \vliO are employed 

ch'eily in the manui’aeture of and silk; it also earnes oa a not incomsKlerable 

trade in flax and yrain, a! any of tlic edifi(*es are very handsome. A. R. is famed lor 
its iiiiiierai walers, and for the cave of Polypheinus and the eiotlo of Gahitea in its vicimty. 

ACTS, die son of Taurus and Bynimthus, beloved byGalatCva. Being jealous of him, 
Po!ypl‘.euit‘s tim cyclop eriisbeti him under a rock, and his blood gushing forth ivas 
eliadged into the river Acis, oi' Aciinnn, at the foot of Mt. Etna, 

AXJiv'EU'dA’NtV, CoNUA!) Euxst, b. 1710, d. namburg, 1771; a comedian and one 
of the foundlers of the German stage. _ Tie first acted in 1740; gatiiercd a company 
traveled through the country, ainl establislied the celebrated Hamburg theater, whose 
perfc.rinances iiisfiired Lessing to Tvrite his comments on dramatic art. 

ACJIiABLIAniT, ILi;.DO'iuur, a native of Baxony in Germany: b. 17G4, d. 18^4; came 
to Lomdon, where he opened a rep'ository of the lino arls in the Strand, which succeeded 
well. Ihi introduced the art of litliography into England, a.ml was the originator of the 
Annnif/s (({.v.}, vv iiich he comnH.MU‘e<l by hi.s Forgni-iue-rH/t, jiublislied in 18211 aiKl follow- 
ing years. Among his numerous illustrated piihlicalions may he mentioned his liejmt' 
of Arh, LifenU urc (Utd FaFiious ; Mieroan'un of London; Wei^iint'jider Abbey ; aiul 
<fAj,ff}yd ajtd Cnsohrldge. English wood- engraving, the art of Avater-prooi- 
ing and the introduction of gas light into shops were greatly promoted by this enter- 
prising German. ilewascliief promoter of the subscription (1818) for the'sufferers by 
the war hi Germany, 

ACTx'EKldAArX, SonirE CimnnoTTK, Avife of Conrad Ernst, and before that wddow 
of Schroder the organist; tlisiinguislied as an actress and histrionic teacher, but more 
famous as the moUier of Treder. 

ACLAXI), HExiiv lPEXTAVonTn’, a grand-nepbew of John Dyke, a physician and pro- 
moter of .uanitary I’oform; accompanied the Prince of Yfalcs to A*.incrlca in 18(10* as his 
mediciil attemUuit. 

AC1..AXD, Jonx Dyke, an English officer In the American revolution, commanding 
grenadiers at Pie hat tie of Stilhvater, Oct. 7, 1777. He was shot in tlie head liy a.stoi'in- 
ing party under Arnold. His Avife Avas Harriet, daughter of the Earl of Rochester, and 
siiev. od .great heroism in forcing; her AA'ay to him after the tight. She Avrote an account 
of she campaign. In 1718 Aeland returned to England, where he r(‘S(-nted remarks 
disparagin.g to Ameiicans by lieut. Lynch, who chailenged and Idlied him. His Avife 
was jmuUiC fur two months aftei'Avards. 

A CUE 'JO LIXE an imaginary line around the earth betAAm’en the tropics, Avhere the 
iieedie has no dcailiiiaiion. it is cadletl tlie magnetic equator, and is about from the 
magnetic pcjles. b’im lino is variable and irregiilar; in liie AA’Cstern hemisphere it. is s. 
and in the cast.u.’n n. of the geogvap.liical equator. 

AG'MS, '{U'olia.bly from Gr. ah'mc, an efflorescence) is an important skin disease. Tt is 
plaoeil by soum liermatrdogists in Ihe order yeosg /dm, and by others in the oriler ///Xr- 
tv//u, Avldcli iiiclmies solid, hanl elevations of the skin, much larger than paptdte, Tlie 
Fel)aeeous follicles of the skin (q.AO are tlie primaiy seat of the aifection. Tlieir natural 
sernaion ac'cumulates in tlu-ir iiiter'or. and there is. at die same time, a tendency to 
Intiammation of tiiC follicle and siu'rounding tissue. It is lj.v no means rare to find on 
tiic face and shouid.ery of young pi.-rsous about or above the age of ladierty a number of 
black sju/is, (‘aeh <)'{ Avhicli is plactkl on a slightly-raised pale base. TJiese black jioints 
are ealhal tojoedoro}^. Pressure at the iawe occasions the expulsion of a little, elongated, 
spiral, AAliite mass, Avilh a black ^loint or anterior end, commonly hut erroneously 
reganled as ti worm."' Tuterspamsed are other spots, Avitli Ihe base moixfraised and 
imiauKi!, V ]d''’h hfcome more or less perfect ]mstiik\s. each of Avliich rests on a eom- 
parativf iy large red iiase. In ivmne of tiie inlianicd follicles coagulated lynqih (to use 
the old phraseology) is tlirown out, and a small hardened mass is the result. Accordin.g 
as on(> or of these appearanei's lu'f-ponderate.s, Ave have difTerent \airie1ie.s of Ibis 

disease. Wiimi I lie }mstule is the most striking feature, the affection is called aroe .sAm- 
/?L>' or Avheu the black points abound, it is /t'tmcddcr; and Avlien there is 

decided imluratioii, it is (/rne ijidorffb/. We havT- already mentioned the age at Avhich 
tills idrccd'jn commonly occurs; it is never seen in children, and is rare in aged persons. 

As long a:' Ihm'e is no icllammation, tlie treatment simply aims at faAmriiyg the escape 
of the contenls of tin' sebaceous rollides, IX rubbing the face and other aifecled parts 
will'j cold en'sm id bed time, wasliiug the next morning Avith soap and Avaler, and gentle 
suhscv'pu'ui tVietion Avith a soft toAvel. WTien acute inllammation is pr(‘sent, and the 
pustules are very t(*nder, there is no better application than tepid Avater, with orAvilhout 
a little .gelatine "in solution; and subsequently the ointment of the hypochlorite of Bul- 
plmr 1ms bt‘.m found useful by Wilson aiurolhers. Aeon? 7/?d»rafa, which is the least 

midst of die Wfiite moss of sidiaccous matter, a parasite, ncatus folUciiloriim is, iio\V(wei*> 
often iUiaid. 



Ai.oiisticis. , . . ..■■ 'iO' 

<!-ietol)lo of the three forms, is snmciimes bonefileil i)v tijo rooii-iiior. of n,. i.io, 

^ '“■"I-"''’ or-uis nm.t 'ho eoiTfuilv .•Uicnd.-.l fo" ' ' 

AC(L ^iAl^rK i\ class of Crreek monks c?i]lod watcher^ viio 
nnuo'tisi'f dav and iii^-ht, dividiiif like sadors doo ■»- * A ' rro 

pre-eanos ti... wiue and wal^raAtS connm 

lin'i- ,)ii!i'i.s, i,!'(! r.iukeil ue\t lo s'’i) doacn'i ■ Tii ’ '<■« eoiiswimcd as w 

f .1 ,>c>.o,n,.''n h.meu andA^'dfcu n. AA Vuhd I'A:'';;., Ihd^’ ‘ ,’ 

cun,.,,.;,, asinrast, tu l!,e pne^ih.,„a are Mill at one A, H‘'l‘ 

c.h.u.e,, aiiu o.i|j.5 as the symbols of the oiilce. See UiSDims, Holy. * 

i,v d”'??*-’ ^'^exieo, the Aeuna of tsoanisli hislori.ius. 'lo" ol „ loe-- 

AtO?ftA GLlV. a provinee of central Chili; (iOOO ,so m ■ non mr, n~o x 

nAo- r a 

vAiaSo; pS'Amo!'™ at the foot of ‘the lui'AM nl'AAfAn 

<■!• mountain peak in (iic- wcsteim liemisphere n e 

I.™ .r 'vSks,; ; 'T'a,.SsX:,“ S 1"-A' 

iroin Yalpariso. ^o]eanK cLtaon. it n grand sight 

haYin- iivAAlaioirJepals. A' wA’A Adi A’)L''one’is heKm! AAT,;’'"" 

li.'Myer-u:ai ' leas for lUe .sake of iis erect rA'.ineTon hmAn v'^'i:‘"^^^^^ in 

ualive of i-nxlaiKi, hut common in some parts SfAiA T!.'/" fomerYhatylouhifni 

dAd’Ali 1! 

(also kiiowii as A. pamcnlaUnH) bS;^ht IV ''' 

continent durinic the last cAir T)/ 1 A ropiito cn die 

nuicii cidli\^atedAor laoilicinal ilse* The siit* pA,rsit;iaii, and i.s ^A\i 

to belong to a number, if not to all, of ilie s-eVic^^ gi cater or less dogive, 

t-suno alkahhd. Tbc viraleiit //7-v vud^^t-.n ^ t*:' goi-tus, and they contain the 

intiYhduccd into wounds or lidvcnlnto tbe stoinacb'^V^ wb^dber 

species. The ^d ffroi'ot' Niui* i-l fr cni dri • i' ’ P- spared from the roots of several 
t lied hyDrs. I tooto a. d 4. u.So Ad J '' A i.lA- 

.L^N.u and A. l„rf,!,u.,, Htecies. 

white-nowercd luoiilds-bood, a native if the Levant '-nd 1 "b ^ i"' * 

moiik sdioocf, or Avoif'sbaue, a native of the AIp^^’ aVe ^ -/f;- 

gardens. aic noi lUiireqaent m our lb) wer- 

AC'OXn’E, WisTEit, an herbaceous, tiiberous plqnt s,.iu,A,u ..fx. i • 

.‘<prm,>j bi-igiit yellow cup-sbaped flovrers- Ic.ives sninntV.’ '’MnoK m enrh- 

low and single iiowenul/ ^ ^ ^ fc.mootb, pule green, and peltate, scape 

ACOSN-SHEIl. See BALA^'rs. 

other botabsts.'of tlY natumi’ obtlmbfSlAALdrf Amni), or, acoording to 
between aivalcm and fUncem Tb(» nhint';- Vf* tL ^ /Yg'^idca! as a coniHX'tiog- Ink 
k-nrs upon its side a dfA YdindAfl AAnsb hf"b ifbr" 

ceotisperiaiithandsixstumimurieacliibnve,. T,w. • '"’ith O-piirtUe horl)a- 

cahnnuH), which wa.s long ago brouAit from' Asia •! m’'i'l‘''“,T Sv,-ei.;tFlau(x!. 

gardens of princes and rfcli merbS* has nhAih f "pi'cl otb c. was plaiiled in the 
etc., growing in marshes and ditches', ‘its root (rhijvbm k“'nn*b Germany, 

mints about the thickne.ssof tlie thumb has i Uttw isW ’"“S 

It IS a powerful medicineof transient tonic effort ocbliodih-lb i ’s.’‘;‘;''y,Jircmntic. 
weak digestion. In many places of the corti neuH U A m m case.scf- 

out into slices, imd prepared with sugar. It is also used to ‘biA.riurcbS:Z‘b^^ 
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AecerjaahB. 

Ac:oiistic*s, 


of and ti; £i;ivc iliCTn a pooiiliar flavor. It ia ealled root. Tn Britain 

it i' c 'li ’nolo ; ' d }h rt uaiers in tin* inanutactuiv of iialr-po wdor. — I’lie otlior s]>ecaa.s 
of A. tuv aroiiuitic, aini aro a])|)iiod U) clie Haiue iu*’es. J.gnfh^/n^ U ciiltival od 

in Cliiiia.. * 

AC03 A.i, f A.saoyji. a Porln^iiKSf' nobltanan, dos^ccnded frogi a JewHi family; b. v.t 
s)ih;oo, i;! io. 'd. -PP ;■ boinpi: ('d'.ic;i^.‘<l in liio doctrines /d‘ the ItomaTi Cathode ehiuch, he 
jicecric slvcpdcy], c'.vl h‘\”iny Portugal, vrent 1o A^^nsterdam, where he adopted th** Jewish 
fahh. lie deal iiot rfajudn kyng eonienled with his lien v creed; brd wr(jtc agahist tlue 
peii'.aicnci; diPpj.ed d;.* ^'orirlee of the souiV. Immortahty, and beernno involYed in 
ccait/oV'crM’ v-dUi hi- rai'IdideaJ leaeluirs. On aeeoaLi of liis wy3rk, eiilitled Kniwni de 
I". vni^jcrfdiis ,> )h d leg E^ndpuf> (Eyanaiiaition of Phaiisadc Tvaditioiis 

cuirnpfiivil widiPu* Sciaplnri-N), Id'd-h lee was eliarged wish atheEm by the Jews before a 
CindAiioi li legist ra-"y. Ikaving iosi his property, and ])eing seuteneed to a seven years’ 
exeonouiiaieahun, lie sought reconeihatiosj with the synagogue, and submitted to veiy 
ig.’.aui'df ;.is chastise mem s, wiiien were rt'pealedly inflicttal as often as bis religious 
(u^uots erew ugadn ; i.ntlh in^a shite of hisanity, IjeeiidtMl his career by suicide in Vi40, 
or, e.s od>er-- sav, in IGIT. fiis ault/nhigi-apiiy was puldhiied in Latin and Gennau (Leip. 
1847 ).. 

AC '( 'JAfA, doA^n:'., a (ail. of (mgrneers, geograpb.er and liistorian; in the Columbian 
arn:y in inhl; in 1884, with 1 'esptales llie botanist, undertook a scientitle expedition 
j'lom tin* valley of die Hoctn’rt) to that of the Aiagdalena, and seven yeai's later A'isited the 
eoualry iriua fintioca h> .Ans'a-nia; weni to 8t»ain, whcri* he lived several years, llis 
rbiei word is 7Vc iAheco r// (Jol))iiuition of Jdrfc Gnuiodff. Be also made a map of 
that repuliiic, and fui'irished essays to the Paris g‘e(>gra])bieal society. 

A..(4)N Ta-., Josw id; b. lofl'J, d. ItKlO; was educaed a Jesidt and made professor of the- 
ology; ‘Was .-cm missiomo'y io dicadi America, and on return was superior of Yalladolid and 
rector of ila* univeiwity of Salamanca, vlierc lie died., Bis wojk, The IsidinulHitiiory of 
the liidhii, !'■. high iiutiidhy, and known in many languages. 

ACA'AdAi, Pojvj. iV (see A('OSta, fTA!mrEL,-»77oVj, a Portuguese noblmuan, educated 
ill t^ie roman Ciahotic chinvij. He changed Ills luum* iVom Gabriel on adojitlng t’ne 
Jc^ri^]l fcldi. [honia rctaelics to the story of ids snieido. 

AG0'r;ri:'LX''O}7CFS 7'L Lli 7 '?j(or(’i(/ 0 'do!h\s of Jussltm), one of the givat primary classes iuio 
vrinci; d;e ^ . y:eia]/i<^ iiingfimn is divhh d, aecordiiig to the srructui'e of the se<‘d aridgvhole 
deveiisp.mcm ihc.evA.h eomieeted. dee hhiTY'uKDox. IJie class of oredgh fhofcy vunhdna 
dm -,'- 1 i.uhs in 'he Linmean system, form the class Cuvj^tooaaua (q.v. ). It ('on- 

sisd. 'pmil,r of cev /A//oh (q. \.), as ferns ami nuis^-es, and partly of (hidhp’tnon^ 
y/c /q V ), as lichmis, Ihagi ; ad algm. It thus inchnk'S the v(-gela])]e trilies of lovrest 
(ug.mizat icn, luce <'5.’hrvo ('nkiliit.-’ no <listir;ct set d-loiws (cotyledons), Iml is a mere cell 
or ';/v. w'. h [yimidar matter in Its interior, and gerndnates iudijfereiaiy from any point 
oi its “aniV/'e. 

* /ADAS ’i’ICD (Gr. ol-oro, i hcer) Is the science of sound. This ])ait (J physics is often 
treiur-il m cmrwcdim \"hh tin- a'(mos]shere~an arrangement that seems inappropriate; fur 
tlie uMu'.e'cia rc is only ihe mo.'d eomnum (-onductikr of .sound; and every subshu.ce, 
wliehs-j- -odd (cr siiddi/is ;*ajri5ylv', a.', well as air, of sounding itself, or of eonveyiiig tho 
sound of (diier h.riics. A. is rjither a jairt of the scieiieeof niotion. AJl molioiris cither 
ri'ctliincm oiremar, tir vihrahng ; and wlicm a vibratory motion is (puck enongli to aucct 
the S‘"nsr' of hemh.;; — for w]iu"!i at least tidi ly \ Ihradons iu a. second are rccpdixd — it 
con.'Uitui; s a sound, A 'Iclinahle, uidfoi'm s«u.m(] is a note or tone, and the laqildity of 
llie vibrations h; patch: a wm.t'useii indHcrudnatc souml is a noise. Tlie chief subjects 
tri'Ct' d of in hi. anu 1. hlusical Kumds, or i:(;l(‘s(q. v.). Here the question is corcMTdng* 
the ab-'clute and relalive w'lomli.'s of Hie viliratioue, anu tbose moditications, called kra- 
p<n';'me!it, u> wldc’n ilnni* originai ])ro]a>roons are si!bj(-ct<,d foi' the practical pmrjioses of 
music. A hlic origin of .sound ((pv.), and the laves which guide the vibrations of souud- 
irg; bodi(-s and which give rir-.e to diirerent piamomena in dilTerent Fu]»staiic*es. In all 
soundhig Oodles, h is c'i.ualcily that is to be looked u]joh as the moving power. The 
4 ‘lasAeit vd' a i-oundmg body lirny aris{‘ from stivteidug, as in the strings of a violhi or the 
hcavi of a dium, or from Us own sHifiiess, as in rods, "bells, etc. 8. the propagation of 
sound,, us \,\'\\ tluirngii tl-e adr and oih(‘r g;ases as through solids and liquids; and the 
reli(a-l:on of MiundG or ecliocs. Aii elastic IkkIk's conduct sound, inany much more 
powa-rfully tbam air In water the conducting power is four times stronger than it is in 
;nr; iti tin, c.even tinves; in silver, ninetim(‘s; in iron, ten limes; in glass, .seventeen times. 
4. Pcrcv'pHon of umad. or tlie rtnudui-e and functions of the ear (q.v.). 

The anciimt ^ laid made attempts to (ailtivate A. Pythagoras and Aristotle rverc awai-e 
(3f the way Hist sound is pro]aiga!ed through the air, hut as a. science mdeperdent of its 
applh atiun u> music it belongs almost cut indy to modern times. na(‘on and Galileo laid 
the iomulatiouof this ufwvmatbemaTical science; Xewtou showedlpy calculrdion how the 
propc.galion of sound depemh upon the elasticity of the atmosphere or other conducting 
nraliiim. He ol>serv(‘d that a sounding body acts by condensing the poitions of air Hiut 
]i(‘ next ii, and in Hu* diiwct'on of Hie impulse. These condensed portions then spring 
back l>y i here ylasbcity, and at the same time impel forwards the portions lying next theiiT 
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Ecicli sc-pftTJitc "noTtioH of ait' is thiTH (^rlvco for'^tvards and ^laokwards; and ;di round 
tho soUiidiisg bouv lieorc is :ro ratcriiota ("‘oimu lusdK’ii riiui rnrolao'® ion (d^;ur, c^oa'! iiouiig’, 
as if, Y/cre, \vuvos of sound. In dctaanioinu: iba voloohy of irMuaf, Tiewjoo, Lsyuusy*- 
ar.d IdikT OL’U'd in their cnicolatioiis; liio re.(^ueiu's on f’di: t:d>j^‘e’ u:o 
Laphice, Cidadnl first nosed A. to sui IrA ‘p.uuleul s^-u nets iiipvtnjit diiU'^, ceMiniiu- 
tivdy little has been done in this branch of Bavart lias t*e;; rruLetl .isoa' exat-tly 

the iiui'nber of vibrations in a secoral necessary tojirodiuay .an. audilfe sounti; aihUea- 
.V’oiard de Latonr invezited the sivene, and discovtavd iiuinyoi the co.id,"c,;/.-,,m ondit-r uhi< h 
both solids and lluids sound. The sonntUugoi healed nieiaU, vdien lah! o.^ jjfid n.icnihic 
ha ^ octaisioiK’d nincli dl^ciisslo^. B(*c VlhKb, 1''' ir ! cy and xieaw 

iiaVc examined t!ie ti.a'ures of somul; ifheuisrone, lie? phcnomuj-i oi s^’mpeJ >u'!ie Sfouah ; 
and Tf iliis, the formation of v(,)\ve]-.sDuntls by tiie human \'oieo. 

"^Tldle the jiriiicipics of A. are vveli knotvn in iLeore, lh-*y are scclom carrasi r/at to 
a satlsi'aetoiy result in practice. Afc allude more pariiculady to llm mc.uy iasUrnees in 
•\vhich cmtly asftcHiibly hails (duirehes are dcdcctive us^ ree:m\is jculdiv,; sir.-a.kinn; it 
being seeminph" a mere chance that lunv ediiices of tnis kind exhliah proper aei.'ustn,: 
qualllics. In some casc.s, tlie sounds uttered cause echoes ar.d reVi'rl;-e*ru«ioiis, ■|jeri.)lex- 
ing alike to a speaker and his autlilory, and in odiers llie .sounds are dl-^peisu-d s.t a. idgli 
elevatiuu aud are io.st. This suljjc.mt urgenily deinands confdderalloii iii msims tien with 
avcldleeture. As a general rule, the ceilings of halls siiouid be at a p.u>'i>. r:iic ciCve,.lion; 
the loYxn'ing of a ceiling and the removal of chaiuielic'rs have been kiiovnt..» improya 
the speaking and hearing properties; and the hanging up of lings and tlrn jicrles has, ii| 
a variety of instances, had a sindlai'ly good cifect. Tlic widsperirig gndcry of 8k 
PauFs, Loudon, oners an iuteresling example of one of the phenorn.ei;a la acoustics. 
See:PlcHO.' 

ACOUSTICS {ant{^. The velocity of sound has been detcrmlnevl 1sy ascerfrdhing tlie 
time intervening beUveen tiic. lia,.sli and report of a gun, a.s ob.mrved at a given di^tmice, 
and dividing tiie distanc? liytiie time. After maiiy experiments in vmimis flounlrie.s 
Van dor .K oik assigned lOOrft. S in. per second, v;llh a trrohable error of ?17 if. as Ih 
velocity of .sound m dry air at 82° Fuhr. jVfore recent experimeiSiS by the nstronornci-. 
royal, at the cajic of (iotid Hope, give 1000 ft. To lids velocity may i^e added 1.11 P 
for .each di.'grce Pahr, But air i.s"not a peidect ga,s, and the variaifons of »-l:‘C:tic fore* 
caused hyavravc of sound pas.sing Uirough it arc not nnifoi'in; so lhe>e men.sures, though 
approximately, may not be absolutely, correct. Furtliennore, the aupidity rtf p'aiesrnis- 
sion depeiid.s upon tlic loudness of the sound; and ea})t. Parry found, in’' Lhc ymiur re 
gious, that tiio di.scliarge of a cemnon at a distance of 21 in. vas hea;-d |aavep'dbl 
sooner than the Y’ord ordering to iii-e, whioh, of course, preceded die disr-hai'ge. Tlim 
is also a graduai falling olf in the speed of .sormd; and Hegnault dciermim'd that , 
sound (hxrea.sed in speed ]>y 2.2 ft. per second in passing from a distance of kOno if. to 
one (d‘ mOO ft. lie also found tiiat the velocity de’pfmded upon the jiiicli, tho. lower 
notes tra VC hug faster than tlic Idglior one.s; thus, t'uo fundamenlai note of a trumpet 
U‘ave.!s fasler than its harmonies. Bound travels faster in Ihprnls than in air, mid faster' 
in solids than in lupiids. .In the river Beiue, at aO’ Palir. tiie sfieed wa.s 4T1I: ft ]u*r 
yiecond. Through iron, sound travels ton and a half times faster than throimh air. 
jfAxperimonts on tolegvaph^ wire produce almost identical results, DiiTerf nt rm-tuls 'rans- 
■mit sound in widely diiTcrent degree, s. AYertheim assigned 16.N22 if>r iron mid 4(l80 
for leml, at a ternperaturc of (SIP Fnlir. Except in a. fi.uv cases, tiie loudness of a sound 
is less as tim distance increases between the .soi.ircc of tiio sound and tlie ear. In an 
iiuhniited and uniioim medium, the ]oudiU'.ss of tlie sound p.^'oceediug from a verv 
small soinuling body varie.s inversely as the square, of the distamre. Jhit to venafy ilds 
laet it would be necessary to inuko a test at a considerable ekvrmion above th.^ (''aitli'.^ 
surtace. 'the ear and source of sound ].>elng wSeparnled Iq- air of con.staiit (len-.'iity. As-. 
l!.ic deusiiy of the, air diminishes, it; w'ould bo ffiund tlial the loudiu'ss of a souiio at a 
given distance would decrease. The decay of sound due to rids (‘au.s(‘ is observalle in 
the nirotied air of high mountain regions. DcBaussinv round that tlie npiort of a cistoi 
at a great elevation appeared no louder than would a .small cracker at a lower level. “ Bid 
it must be Slated that when air-strata of different den^i^ie.s are interposed lietween tlw 
sound ana the car placed at a given distance, the intensity depends only rai the dixsitv 
ot the air at the source itself; whence it follows that .soiuuis proceeding fKau the sur- 
face. of the earth may be heard at equal distances a.s di.stlnclly ]>v a persem in a tloating 
balloon as by one situated ou the surface it.sdf; aviiereus any n(>i:-e originating in the 
balloon would be heard at the surface as faintly as if the ear were plaet.'d’iii tlie’ raudied 
air on a level with the balloon. This was exemplified by Gla.^hier, the acroua;it, who, 
at an elevation of 20,000 ft. Iioard with great distin(!tne.ss iii« whistle of a locomotive 
passing beneath him. The prolonged roll of ihunder, with its manifold varitdies, is 
partly to be ascribed to the reflection of tia^ sound bv mountains, clouds, ot*'*., but is 
mainly due to the comparativeiydow rate of transmission through air. 1'hc evpijs^uition 
■ will be rnore easily understood by noting the case of a volley fired by a long lim; of 
troops, A pcison at a given point in the line W'ould hear the sound of tl;e nearest 
musket nrst, and of the others in the order of distance, and tiie (diect ^vou!d bo a pro- 
]ouge4 roil, concluded hv the musket most remote from tim ' ■‘•o;vi) -hi were 
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I^Tod at iiie sanio ipstra'.t; and tiio roll would graduaily de(!roase iu loudness. If he 
si'N'd Oiiclly opjjo.-ite tiu' eeidre <d‘ the line, the apo'-ls rnun eillier end u^ndd reaeh 
Isiiu siutuloaieonsly and the eirec-t would be more iieai*ly :i loud ensli. If LIk' soldiers 
forine;' a e.iri^.le. tb.e listener in the centre would iiear a single explosion, since 1 5 u; report, 
(ji e'/ery gun. veoiild reach, his ear eJ. ihe. same instan:, niid the wlnile- explor ion would 
be eqin-il to tluu oi the sum oi all the separate ttischarges. By varying the form of jir- 
ranying I'no Inxjps, corrcspoinling variations in die soiuid would be produce;]., ]vee|j> 
in vic\/, then, linj fact that llaslics of lightning* imi)* be re,«'arded as rep.resenting lines 
of troops, at tlieypolnts and aiyu'ig the rariks of which explosirviis are gcnerjihed at the 
same iiista.rd of tune; Hic;) eonsid-er the variety of distance and jjusition rclathui to the 
elect i in (]l..cli;irii'e of the Ihslenei*, tind w'e tlnd no dimciiity in accounting for the roliing 
]»eals of thunder, hi a mou.jilain.rvus region iliis rolling is greatly augmeiiied by rever- 
berations or echoes from the sleep declivities. 

ACQUAYlYA, a t. of s. Itctly, in^ tlie province of Bari, 10 in. s. of the t. of Bari, In 
a he.-ildiy sUualion at iin^ foot, of ttie .Apennine.s. It is surujiinded vritli walls and 
ditcires, L'C;S a. handsome pari.sk c.hurcli, several convents, two hospitals, (;tc. ’ Pop. TohO. 

.PCfhthVYI'VA, i,'LAri)Htp\ a jmnei'al of the Jesuits; i). in Italy; lie reguiaued the 
studies of fhe oixlcr, and proliibitcd tiio discinssiou of tyrannicide, ills itafio Siudlonmi 
is still considered aulhorily. 

(Lat. Sf(tadiM\ a weillcd t, of n. Ita1\', on the .left hank of Ike Borrnida, 
18 m. from Ak'ssciinlria. It derives its name fi'om it.s liot suljilHU’ sprlng:s, whicli Avere 
known to the K(.)maus, and whick are muck fj'equcnled try irrsaiid.s. I’ife V. is of great 
antiquity, and contains many rennarkable eccieshistical biiiidings. Pop. 8200. 

A'CItS. Pke 'wan’d is identical W'.irh Lat. c//cr, Gr. af/ro,% “a field;” th.e Ger. r/c7or 
means both “a feld ” and a “ measure of land.” Mod, nations have some measure nearly 
corresponding; orlgliudly, perhaps, Ike quantity vviuck one plow could plow in a day; 
uniformity, there fore*, is not to be hooked for. 

Tlio English stiitute A. consists of PBIO sci. yards. The cluiin vritk w’liicli land is 
measured is 22 y.nrds long, and a sq. clmin wiil contain 22 X 22. 01*484 yards: so that 
10 sq. ckain.s maue an a<*re. TJie a.cre is divided into 4 roods, a, rood into 40 I'iorclios, 
and a perch contains ^O-l srp yaols. The Scotch A. is lm*ger than the "Eugli.sli, and 
the Iridi than the Scotch. 1^1 Ir. ae. A: 100 Eng. nearly; 48 Sc. ic'c =01 Ping. The 
loliowiiL'radjle show's tlie values of the more imjiortant corr(‘.>pon(ling measurca compared 
^'hh the Eag]i,si]i A. The German morgen below are becoming obifoiete, as the Genimu 
empire has adopted the F,i*ench metrical system. 

English acre 1-00 i i little morgwu 0-d8 

P'Cotdi “ 1 -27 i / great morgen 1-40 

Irish “ 1 dj2 I Russia, deciatlna. . 2-70 

Austria, jncli 1*42 I Sardinia.,, g!or,raUe .0-08 

Ba.{lMi, morgen or acre 0--89 | Saxony, nlorgeii l-pb 

’• Bcdgimn. hectare (Ereneh) 2 •47 Spain," fa.Degadji l-Ob 

Denmark, toende 5-b Sweden, tiajiudand LEI 

Prance ^ (= BA) arcs) .2*47 Switzerland, faux .1 -02 

- nu'pent (common) O-hh CTtmeva, arpent 1-27 

Hamburg, morgen 2-08 Tuscany, saccata. i 1-22 

: 'Hanover, “ O-dl United 'Slides, English acre l-OO 

Holland, “ .2- 10 i lYurtembcrg, morgen 2«-h) 

Maple, s, moggia .0*84 Roman jugerum (anc.icnt) 0-G6 

Ih»h\nd, morgen Lo8 Greek pie Uiron (ancient) 0-23 

Portugal, geira 1*44 

A'CiBIh St. Jeax d’, or Acca, the biblicol know'n as hi Ihe middle 

agc.s, is {i se;i-port 0 !i the coast; of Syria, not fa.r from Ihe laiso of T\it. Canmd, and con- 
taiirs 10 lo.OOO inhabitinds. I’la* liarhor is ])artly choked with sand, yet i.s one of the 
be.sl on tills cc-ast. A. has ofttai been the arena of warfan?, and has suirered many 
dtaiigcs of .l‘ortut:ie. In 1004, it vras Uikcn ])y the Genoese; in 1187, hy the suhLUi Sala- 
diii; nfierw.-u’ds it beeame the chief landing-place of the crusaders, tlie of a })i>iiop 
and of the o:drr of St. d<.4m; next, it fell iiito liie lumds of the Egyptiao.s; and i.w 1517 
was r.upinred by the Tunes: in 1109, it was liesiegcd by the French for sixty-one days, 
but Wits .successfully dcdVnded liy ilie garrison, aided by a body of English sailors and 
marines uuuler Syd'iiey Smith, hi 1842, it Avas stormed by Ibrahim Pacha, mn of the 
viceroy of Egypt, and eoniiiuied in his possession till it Avas bombarded and taken, in 
1840, by a 4*ond)im‘d .English, AiU-lrian, and Turkish lleet. See Eoyut, 

ACT-IKAeIUS, IstuvEL, 1714-lSOO, b. in SAvediui; studied tit Upsal; wtAs ordained in 
1742; apyxiinted provost of tlie SAvedisii congregation on the DcUiwYU’e; came to America 
and wt)s pastor of the (dmreh at (''liristiami. After .seAatral years he returned to Sweden, 
and received a pension and a cliureh liAung. He Avrote a description of the Swedish set- 
tlen:ient.s in Amerieti. 

A'CAi, ti t. e;f s. Italy, in tint provuiee of Cosenza, 12 m. me. of the t. of Coscriza, in a 
beaiuii'ul and healthy suiiation, with a fertile country around. Pop. 1)500. 
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LZnTIt^?,yjV.l'7U>TI {Cy al’yiltKf and 3Viiivli, n^^^iA'livd, in.i i) 

nility t.o di;::c.'ninii;alu bi.’tvveeu co]ory”)i& a tcriu Yvi)icii .seems like!}' lo sii[.)ei :ieile 
b(in(hiyyi% (Ic^'UoAimu, 

i;{; il^I^SAT, a v/ord derived from the Greek, luid Jicarly syiu>iiyr/\i.vus wjih ro|M.‘-ilaiK‘er. 
It ilierullv' .-ii*‘iiides one rviiu walks on tip-toe {/d'ron, an exlre'iiitv, and_(ka'ao, i a'.*;; and 
is emiMofed to desigiuilo tliose who peri'onn dUUeuU reais. vaniihig, sUdiiig, tiiiidniug, 
and dnneing on a .slack or light rope, slretclK-d either horizoiitaliy or obli(]uely. Tne:M3 
feais reoidre great skill, siipplenoss, and steadiness, h'or a long time, atn'obj'vl.'' w(*rc 
eoniC’-Uv:d io divert and astonibli only ehildreu or the mo.-t igiiornnl oi tlie pigmlaeig 
but ike extraordinary skill of some reeeiit perfoiauei's lias gl'/eu tills pm'ilons a.rl u great 
eelrin-ty. ''A'ldua the pre.veiit eenturr. Farioso,^ ^Lidanie ^i-unn, and l^ignor m.'Voio 
have excited admiration by llietr marvellous agility; filondm \.'as e^yn nion^ rddeiy 
kuiowti. The acrobats of anti(|iiilj appear to liave closely re,seL.ibied tiio.se of our own 
day. . : , gy _ _ 

ACHOCEEA,U'NIA, in ancient geography a prmnontory^^ in tlm mwe oi Aanriis, 
terminating in .Montes Ceraiuiii; now cape Linqueeta; hit. 40^' 25'^ ii. The iriafuent .strik- 
ing G'l; ligiiinlng at or near the nioimtaiu .gave Uie name, wlilcii is equivalent to tliun- 
derbolt oeak.” 

ACRO CORIN THUS, a ateep hill of 2000 ft., near Ooriiitii; the silo of the Acropo- 
lis or citadel, and coinmandiiig a beautiful view. 

AGE.0G'E2?0ITS PLAHTS (Gr., growdiig at the summit) are plants in wliieli the rfruc- 
ture of the stem is acn>gcum'3--^t]xiit is, in which tiie va.scuiar bundle, s are developed .sini- 

iiltaueousl)', and not in sucee.ssiou, Iho 
stem inei'easlng, b-je the coherence af fJie 
bases of the lea.ve,s and by eiongation at 
tiie summit, in a transverse; section" of 
stem a circle of vascular tissue is.foand 
near the circumference, and the centre 
is conqiosed of cellular tissue, some por- 
tion ■ of 'vtIi ich f reituentiy ; d i'Sa]apear.s; so, . 
that the , stem, alliiougli isoiich ':'wi]€ii. 
young, ,become.4 liollovvdn ui;, more ' ad-'', 
viinced stag'o of '■ ' its; ':'''gro '■ Tree',-- 
ferns afford the jine.st specitnons ul' the 
acrogenons .srem. Ail A. P. laiie .ifu/.-.- 
a to, or breath ing-pore.s, on the surl'ace. 
In general, tliey InuN'e a distiiiei shun 
and leavijs arraugiai with mo.st perfect 
symmelig'. Borne plants, in widch tiio 
distinct stem is absent, are ranked 'wilh 
A. P.,_ liecgtusc the t/lcfllh's has the texture of leaves, and exhibits a liigher organization 
than \i\ I luiUogthoUA ijuudy ppv.). ^ A. P, are ad acotgledoiLoui-^ tq. v.); and lualer tlds 
designai.i(.>.ii are included/hr’/rs, ngiMselacm, Igagmiiacm., rdamlean- iy, -jdaSiteA, and hQuiilcre. 

AO'EOLBI}^ (C.fill.iO.p is a coloiiess, limpid, strongly refra/cting j!'.|uid, lighter iliaa 
water, j.md having' iby boiihig-p.oint at jibout i..25h It "constitutes tk aoih l princj];)lo pro- 
dgieed b;f the de&i.nietiye dldJlhition of fatty bodies, an-d is in part due to the (h 3 coirr|»osi- 
tion or glycerine. It is best prepared by distilling a mixture of gi^’corlne and anlrvdrous 
lihosphorle acid, the object of tlie.Jatter liemg to cjicct, tlie remoAifoL die r'lement of four 
atonis or water from the glycerine (Cel it:U(i), whieli couiahis the elements of acrolein 
(CciLiGyi -|- those of four atoms of water (H.g)..). In its stale of va])or it; is extremely 
irritating ^ to the eyes, nostrils, and respiratory organs — a pi'operty to w'hieh it ov.’cs its 
name. The pungent smell gh'cu oli Jyv (he smoldering wiVk of a candle, jind blowm out 
is due t<.) the j)i'e_Mmce o.i. a.crolo.iu. W'lieix mixed xvith a solution of ];otadi or soda, the 
irritaditg odor disappears, ami Is replaced ]>y one of cinnamon; Avliiic a ])i\>wa n- iinms 
.substance i.s formed; and certain oxidizing agents, as oxide of siiA'er, couvert It into 
ii’CYgllc acid {L'uUiOi), 

AO 'EOLITHS (Gr.^ aeron, extremity; Wm, a stone), the name given to the oldest 
Avorks ol Greek plastic art, iii whi<.h Avood-carving is seen.! in tran.-iition. into marble slat u- 
ary, ihe trunk ot the ligiive is still, in the old. style, of Avood, eoveivil AvitJi i]?e in-,ual 
temple vestments; but the extremities-— head, anus, feet — which age jneant to aopcai 
naivcit from belowy the drapery, are of stone. 

AC'HON, a physician of Sicily in the 5th e. r>.c,, avIio is said to hav(? originati-d the 
practice of stopping pe.sUIcnoe by purifying the air Avith large ihvs, tln)i!gh (Ins is duubt 
liih lie wrote gcv^eral Avorks on medical suhje(d..s, but none of th{‘m are extant, 

A€K.nPW*B, ‘‘the highest point of the city.” Alanvof die impovlaiit ciik's of Greece 
and Asm .vlmor were protected by stronghohls, so named. The A. ocviqiied a lofty 
position, commanding the city and its environs; inaccessible on all sides cxetml mid 
wMcli had, for the most part, artificial defenses, it contained some of the mosTlmiior- 
tant public buildings, especially temples, besides affording a lu.^l refuge in case of a lio.nile 
attack, llic A., like the CHstio ox the middle ages, liucl formed the center or nueieus 
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AniOBg liie most ceir-ijn; 
arissa, iiidicriioa its Pi-aisy 
■'■ijiloi Tl'^ebos, callLvl PtMiui 
hut vii Ati-ieiis, wiiicii Vvas si 


a, that of Coriot ti. 
"led pre-eiTiiiientS y 


'j'-‘ the iirsl 1 alters of aviiicli follovr some 
ist coiDoionly a name— or o I'huase or 
13 vrcd as diemitial, and poeiilaariiy 
a seam. Sir Jolm Davies cooiposed 
n'cryoiie of whioh tlie irntml ir-tter-o)!' 
1ie lollorvoig is one of tiie tvveiity-sui; 


riufi ev'ii to aj<)rii, 
,ri.‘r amid the tiiujui 
.■'•i a siir^oi-; 

Tor hiL-r 1 scoii 


di> ’vi‘it.0 


;\v-, the hdtial haU-rs of tbo liaus or of tlic staijz.%s vrorc 
<0 {'.li'disLct ill their orhuT. "rv/elve of the i^sali; s of hue 
is plan, lihhi 1 .-aiui is the taosi reiaarkahie It is 

as or staiiZ..s (t orresramdiiig to the iwentydwo leiler-io; 
ui ooiij 5,-4liig' o,r eight {'fjUnlefs; ami the hrst lii.c oi haeh 
IS, ill the oriyiaat iiebrew, "^.iih tiie let ter m ^he 

lO {a\i:doi^ of tlie])Mi]ui are named eaeii alter ieUer 
.-.e Jiaines iai''.* heeu retained in tiie Ciiyhsh traaslalioa 
It rviis en.-tomary at. one lie.ie toeomiir.se ver.a.'S on so ar d 
e Ilelii'eir tiC’ o- tirs, tiie .successive 'rerscs or lines la gio- 
lict in their ordei. Such plcee.s \k<.re called .1 hve:h.oaVi/i. 

'ithian/, . 


, In the A. poetry of the I 
made to run o’mr the Ictter.s 
Did Testament are v/riilen c 
composed of i wentv-lwo di 
tile ilJdVvV alp] 
conolnt in iJie 1 


lUZ: 


jjmit 


Adx, in life Prmna, is a oi.dinci I'.ar* oi the general ] lot or action, r.nd ns (-om h>ion. 
!•' iisuady tnarhed h;, a iall of the matam. act j-huhid lie, in t\ eerlaiii sense, complCiO 
in itself, aiul at dm same time sLoiiid iunn a jic<'CSMuy ]jai'l of the \rho!e diunia. As 
every uramatic plot eadnadv di’-.bles iiseir into Ir.ree j art^' — the evpotdtimi. Ck' do'.'i lop^ 
meat, -uid Uie c-.neiu.hm o]‘ cuta tro])!.; — a division into thie(‘ nets vrouhl se:a i.ovM 
natural hah '-n prae-'esi itlni-:heeii found incxonvenieni to inch/, {maviended [h'ts in. ,-L:eh 
liiuir-', and shie..' ih,j 1in;e (a' tiie ancient Grci k tr.igeuy, ;/,hc acts imve g( mauity -Is eu ce u- 
sidered n.-eces-'id^r. in the iir'-t uel, the general nature cd tim drama is intln al( d, the i I.ar- 
aclrr.s are imroh.acf d, and tlie aciion commemce-i. The ]',lot sliouhl i]-} inlm-cd. in 
llamseeoTi. ami rca*‘ii It.i (hiir.ax m tiie tldrcl act. In tin; iourtb: act, tlie coiicliisiori or 
c{ria>lr(y>!ie imt slnndd Ip ino nuans he aLui'-piated so as to vo alien 

t'ae eifcct oi' die ./enh h nuel oceu|r" the tilth r.et. Tiirs i.s a rather dhhiCLilt 

t.isk; and, acfroidin.hy, n.any draioas iail in the louithac!, 

AHT, in tin* riidv<'*.<i\ >e,oc, is an exere.-c preparatory to receiving a degri e. The 
FtTKleiit ^Nho ‘•k.'‘pNtti ?.(•!,'’ and vi ho is ea.hrd tlie “ txv lumdenl.” rt'uds a iadin tin ns 
Mi .-’omc propo'.ition wliinli he has annom'teed that lie i> to iua;ri1a:n. Three oihei .-lii- 
dents, v.’la? hm^ n he! n i;ametl ]>y tin* ]-roet!>]' ns “ opponentN,’ then try, one after amah'T, 
to ids m*;:; Oiiciils .Mliogisilnaily m Latin. Idie practice of keeping net- Is st:d 

adlierevl to. us a I'orm at lead, at Camhndgv. 

ACT, hi l.ivr, lam vtomns meanings. In its more gemrai acceptation ii 1- nseil to 
den!){e tin* soit-m-i :;!'-*‘ompii'dimeiil of somt* cl-dinctire proceeding, as when a pmo'cm in 
Dnghnui, when !‘\t>('nth'-u ti hmnl i!i>l rtmiciii. d<'<‘iarc.sitto c-elns art and ucaL Foi’merly. 
in f^(*ot:*ai'ni. tin* lYM’d A v. e.,"' fi\'<juendy r.ipdied to the procedure in a litigansl cause; 
and to il'is day l!:c tei'lnihiu nrm to signify a j)l;iintnr inHcotch pH'^ading is c/c/or — Ij'Uice 
\\\so orU^ of ih an A is soinetimes meant an act or proceeding, or rat her 

the rec'ord of an act or prroceed.ing, (d‘ a ]m]>ije nature — and in tliis .sense it is usiid xvheu 
vre sfH iIs of an .1. /.a i‘>‘o /nr /if (p.v.h ''j'his las.- of the word appears t.'^ he derived from 

tiie K(miuu-. nil wunptfo e,! -/cP? to signify specially pi? Nic olUda! transactions, and e-hn ’-er 
pcr*ia’ .*■ t i.o rt{'oi-'5’; oi‘ v-.u li ii‘ar..sict:oii.s.' Tiie Jda Dhirna ivas a kind of oUiciul lioutan 



Aoi'li:";!. 

Aciioii, 


rG 

and evnnin of thn dun- Tl- r' ■• 
‘■1-e uu., and tne i:* rcncii acres, to s;ij;niiV fx’iici*'*] or , ’’ " ^ *' 

e-;M'y. Tj.e Uiin ,v,V hu^ b,vn nimivd u. mod-n-u i ■! f "' ‘ ‘ ’ "■ 

foi the oldest joiirDid of erudition in G-ermrav, ',viis I.e'.-n!/ -it r'.nte: 

pnnncntum m 1783 , when it hnd exle.ided to lir,|.w'to t oln •• t ‘" t,‘ G ' 

I<e .1 Liv'd (v'GowiLit eloso councotiou ‘’x-twu'o tor Poioon mm ] ir ’ i ’ 

aiiu di.zr phru^coiagT) tUo ooM .m-I oidlL tPmlwd' n t'vPd :;, ’di':"”*'' 

f” '■'■‘-■‘■e a coniiuittey of the old Scote’n liurlinnie; rn'o '-t|‘, i 

Vvo:y ot appeal, and otherydse to eeccTciso .ttprtJid o 

of =*^.dicalion. the pHneipai 

Peri.u, (i lA (do for-xr haoLniot h\i\'u i .nUAv’nn r -1 i 

A. oi .h. vri the iollowing teniLs; “ TlKi.t if mm^ roidd,, iVh v;" ! ■'. ^ d '‘* \ tieid-iod 

deniii'i. this or being oat of this roalra, shall Iv-rM^a'V^'V'VH ( r'*’"'!? .diall 

u vehinr; oou.-je, or otherwise absent biniseif or Ii-m-’m tVi^VvirM, d d'd" 

tiid'en in oxeculion for any VrVie'd 'lin bjaiseif 

xaLer .luaiscir to be outlaavevd, or iirocinv ii'nn^’eh- t-M ]v^ d-.^d; *] ‘ b> prison, or 

bi.s goods, money or eliattols to l)e atbiehtii s^'a(^A(r!!a‘; orbuoea m exeeation, or 

or eause t) ho made, either wit iiin this nx-d-urr ofsp-ia'v ’ It ./'•?' or nvik^i 

anco of any of Ids lands, lenemenfs nio.^s cr c‘=--'n-’ - y -^^^Ovoeot grant rs- cfjijvor- 


not ( 
storiT 
|,)rirt 
to {]■ 

Siiry CO a, sexpae: 

of poor parsons inipriso'iicdVor do’d *It h dajdi'.lhd-vdf/dV' 
and gonaitu pardons, at, tho hogionio. ,f a n'^diO'c-td r , '''‘-''’’'-““t acts, 

Act Lvuemsitv is an annual tet of narliaT;f^-,t /diha.l “d'O. . 

OL!t;is and assm‘anc.es reqairc 
meat, tjec ABjuinxTiON. 


dor.ns, iydniug._tcn.pasis,oto„ and vddv h A di;™^! -*' 

jni./ indor any ciruiinisl ukv idnA rx-Hh-ifb- ,t,'. n a •" i • 

to .•ntoilior. It ia„ i,,.,,, rulod u K.-d ■ 1 'nt d- ‘ lo : ,. to in-ho . 

sir;/ consatuoneo of the aciMdciit "" and tiio noci 

-.kC r OP GilAOTtl l?i thA TIM'OTIO o-’i-ovv +V-. 1 , ....... 


/I l-l, ail Lili 

Act oi' ixDEMsiTf is an nnnual act of Ti'n''ii'o-'cpt'n.vX‘ «' y 

g” s*fA« *;ass'“:5:± 

.'U.d!y plncc.s ia some parts of En'dard Ills’. ir>od rd.,"i i ‘*'' 0 foir.d ir 

=Hy,tdth tnio™uehavos, unif t^^ddlilyj^rcny 


An *. .:.;jj oaT, a niythKail rjcrsonage, a aTandMor} ('‘f pMe-i'-'-tncv tt 
hV v™!'" f .Ruri)ri.-icd Dhiaa Iddie' bath'po i',, .j p,-"'--'* u!'! a iniiiter 
bt l.ie oi.atidcd goddess tnto ii Rtag, and bis own doo? ri ,t i-.VSl-' ' ’.t''-* changcii 
pn.’ees. i t.(;(.*ording to Euripidogs, Diana wes ioalouM ]>-vDh nig bmi, tfiro liini in 

exeeiied her in iiuntincr. ^^dioiu beemise Actaioii imd boasted tnat ive 

AaihVEirJD.ITO^RyM,tbefrtTd^ Derp,,,,.. , 

MeiK. Ae proiessor in .Leips.ic university pnbUslied nMtoiiV' ’ |'‘-■y>y^n.n l(fe;3 by Otto 
pn,r.(iei8Dmi]yu:atin74wlK.ne]iaiig^^ Eetogand kept in the' 

repnbitioii. The last vcl jrne,"ooninletin<v i'or*(\Vd'r f 5*‘hrav(1 ite Cireuin- 
h rg appeared in 1783. The whole sed is in 117 vols Ao tII 

ticns la vai'ions coiuitrlcs. rL.u3 j.ia\’e be(.^n luiun/ indta- 


or MAKTrittiM, acts of saints oiM n v > 

/'*' f .and niarlvix in the oX!a-“ filbygmm 

cbLuJje:-.. bnt now^ applied especially to one r./ w r^ ' I hoinmi ( 'alholio 

i‘X. to hve ah, ihtcra^^r nh 1 rhT ;‘" ‘V «><; r^RUits in 


™ys a ids ^eat uMertating, wldch was“o>»^ 

1 A..,..,,, i„ Aliyl-'s"‘ »,r« 


'r 7 


Aetfga* . 
Actioia# 


o': vioTr, hiit ''or;*.!.': [<■? ’lisi- vr;ni:l ui'cl!P3olop:y Ai’lcrRop’^ATyd's dc-rJ Is, isi 1G59. 

c), ij'.i]:usri \vas J- >\\\U ['> Cijutnuie (lie v'tu'k, and "u'Llii [in.- 

ii. ; u'lTj i>i O *ii*n <i - ti 1'“ } i\.-{ \o!nuivs, Y.d> cb app'^aivd iii Aftta tlie 

ficnii' ra’ d:!"- (Miu'i* { SdlYi, -ls<‘ w'ork was currual an Ip; a sooiaty fji learned J(‘sv!it,s, ayIki 
\\vi\ s'ylcd i-iiLii irrd, vdiot! it-; kirlia p/cay.’t was yrt •. cd fnroaiih 

Va;* 'I'll iiuiiaiai la; I'h* i^'rr’idi, In roceut times, the hikA’: taking has haen 
je-'imel. c*L..;l in tiie d d};-!V,iirLii volume vans published at livussels. idve or sue 
;ukliL<nad veiunses he.ve a|)]x‘:u‘''d smee. Theiivt saic arranged m ilie oiAier of d/e {aderi 
a/a k”.e \olumesI;i 1 irublwhcd, (u’ wlucii tlm ]*.ilest ajTiKasred in iti-'CtS, are Cor (;cd A 
’.V e* ’(lion (d’ thi' lii'M A' \’ols appeaivdi ia .Fi>r uelices oi other mid biiiiiiai 

c-idh/tueis, St'. ^C\iN^''Ss dLifrrvu, anti hlAiiTYiioi COY. 
xVO'TIAA (.IAl\tLS. b'>( e AcriUAr, na/e. 


AGl;lIiriA, a ger/U'md mar’ue animals, lieionglng to the sidekirgdom erA inV aofo (see 
8/0 KTNoiJ;>-is, MO. and 1o the eijss /'/ue/mve', ol' wlimii Iniier ji'rr-up th.e genus is 

t!;oioiie‘hi\ <y!)iea!. dd ann.aus im luded in tins genus are familiarly krmvn as “ sea- 
a.’ieino’-U's.’' kdiry ar' ]>/ ml ails/mt'd by tbej]* ba?fes to loers and shmes, and [>!\‘>< nl the 
ajipeai’aiice ol' e;,.i.\dviea! ia ''kr •/(dle^, posst^s-dny a numdi surroimfiedt by I'njneiTais 
tmUaeles in tlm 'iree extremity. These tcnUieies in Ine geinin A. arc oi csLnple, tidnn 


lar ctnifcrmailon. T::oy ar-* i/'rffa’a'ied 
al ilveir ti])s, an I | o-se.^> sueker-bke 
da.ks. The iiHUitb iwd-; 11 . 1,0 a sloinaeh- 

Avld(‘ii (as in ail (‘(Aif'ub'rate anrmui) 
cominuibeaU .s Creely btdow wW ii the general 
b<vly-ca.vh\ , a.ud liuis emno^ to icst-mbie a 
po -kefc V. iili i!:o ];otliim eut omu. The 
sltanach-sae is ke|)l in it-mplaetAiy a series 
oi' verdeal radial ;ny phdv-'. i la me ti A'ce* //<,'? 

('; r/e.s', to the faees whieb the 

leprcrluetTM/ tyiyar.s art' aitaeiied. The 
aelimadm are ca])able of slte.v mo^'Cinenls 
]rr expanding and etedri.eliog tiiemiisca- 
lar I nses oi' tlieir bodks. d hey may be 
cut and divideil in various ways vvilh th(* result of producing BemmudlviduaJs by erb'/evd 
/e.avy/c ^0100 specle-i may alLuIn a great age, as prover! ]iy the w< IMmown ease of a com- 
m.on A. (.. 1 . iithrij'((it(hn>>iii,i), vriiitdi was taken from the firi'n ((f Foiib fy hir -John 
Cr, Dalyell in ItAA ‘md u siili (bSb^y alive, in Ur possession of Dr. ITThdii oi Trinity, 
near Dd’mimr.ih. Tins lemarkabje fmiinal “ graDide" by naim^— has at vat ions times 
glvt'n bir.h to munerons }oniy; mid as more thin one,’ of her iin'gciiy inive m inru 
b,:'/ome parents, ism* (‘og'noaien Is iioi merely eoinphnieniary. 

AOl’IITIiirij die iiroperty of the sun's rays which produces eheudeal ehar/gt^n. Bee 

Spi'iOTur:.!. c .. V ^ 

ACTTXOTdTTER, an instrmrrient to measure the heat of the sun's rays; '\i brst a 
common thermometer, t'a' ludb bhickomd with in! rate of sdvjn*; tln-n one vdiil; a large 
iailb idlod vrdh bine solud.ni of anr.noina, and sul])ba)e of eo])]Rr, in(‘i().‘-ed In a hox 
xvith a glass top, Urn exoand^'o of -h.c litjukl to iudiiaite tlu' amount oflieak Prof. 
John W’. Drap/rof .X. Y. is \{ d'i'-covered tliat cipial venumes of ebimane and liydro- 
gen form ehlordiydnc rseid in iirutuutlrm to l!ie ludinic intensity of ibe light and 

tlie Uiae of exposure. Bub.'-fqo.eig }y' jJiTsen and I'(».s(*oe liil upon tlie same ohm. 'There 
are oilier act ink* r;‘aetionb; as. in ;i .o:)]inlon of chloride of gold and oxalic uokl, the gold 
precipliatC'S cm ( Apo,'’-;ire to nciinkM'ays. 

.AGTIOIJi', in its large mvl gem'-ial seri^8, nnaans a judicial proceeding bcfcu’c a compo- 
lent Iribuna! for tin* atlalninmd of jusiice; and in tins cense ii is applied tf» luroccdare, 
YiieUier irimiiinJ or e,T/k f", ils more nmiled ac'ceptation, it is us».d to signify proceed- 
ings in ilu^ o''V/ ('ourts, w iicrn it no mis th<^ form prescrilied by law for tbc recovery of a 
rcid, or what is oiie'b due. Ii; Uie law of j’.nghmd, tlie term A. used to be applied to 
juvienedliig.-. in the court- of ((tmatoi} T.or, as dibtinguJshed from those of where llu^ 

word s’ob wms used. Yriril. in the courts oT queen’s bench, coinniou pleas, and 
exchequer, 1 u^fn re tb.e judiuature m-t of Iboh, w;w called actiomat-hi'w, w'as in the com is 
of equity nailed a ^uil in eipuiy. See Cvcmmcjx Taw, ('oiip/fs cmy and Equity. 

In the Seoicli law, whieli rc'xeogni/es no distinction in legal administration between 
law and ecjuily, tlie word X. is dHined coinprehensiveljmis a demand regularly made 
and insisted on bfd'ore the judge c-ompe'mnt 'for the recovery of aright. Accordingly, 
wdille in S(-otlaud iIkt; Is, as in England, a remedy for every wrong, the law rcjcognizKs 
and gi^'cs eil'eet to the right of a ])arty to^-lalm rinll to have deebererZ a particular interest 
or rigiit, eo'cn allhougli that inien'st oi’ right may not be withheld, or called in question. 
It is suhicieiit that it is iloubtful, and that the. ascmlamment of it is necessary for the 
position ami purimses of tin; plainlitT or purmer, as the Scotch law calls tiic active 
iinrty. This ])rocedur(‘ is knowm by the name of an A. of declarator, which has been 
described as a .-^uit in which ^omeiii.-ig; is prayed to be d{*creed hi favor of the plaintill’, 
but nothing soiiglu to Ir* paid, perniinied, or done by the defendant. Lord Stair, in his 
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of the Law of Scutlanf ''such aetlons ma}* be I'.arsva-*! for !Mstvncting‘ or 
eleariDi*’ aiiy kind of riglit to liberty, doioinioii, or oi^kyatioii and ho furihor 

obp(Tvos, ‘^there U no right but is capable of cleclaralor." Xhu’iou- aiiojirpls iaivo 
bea 5 !; luadc to introduce this mode of proceeding intotiie practice of the law iii >h)gland, 
5'aii. as yet without success. I’he idea of tlie dcelanitor lias be(*n said to iiaV’o Lcoa 
deriveil br tlui Scotch lawyers froin the French legal syslcni, according \rhos(^ fonr»s 
tlMj eedstlng admiaistratioii of the Scololi law was origiiniuy rcoided. lu the insLitutea 
of fbasdniau there are, howeyer, indications of the partial use cf this funn oi A. bj tlio 
liOitwui l.-iwyers. 

\vc u;«uy*add that the Y/crd A. is derived frora the L;itiu ec/A (s/pwe). and 'bat t’.o 
plaintili* in a suit or action was ovigiaahy said to be the ael'>r„ whb li. indeed, in Iho 
recorded ]}!eading9 of the Scotch courts, his counsel or advocua.. sthi is cullc*.;. 

AOTIOK (ante) in law. 'No action can be raaintaiDod by a citizen iigaiast a grivcrn- 
ment ’wiihoat tiie goveronieiit’s express consent; except in ]’<srf^ special cji-t.'. no suit -oun 
be lavjugiitAjy a cfri.zen against the U. S. ; relief iimvc no sought by or in tiic 

court of claims. State courts do not= ordinarily contest nebs of ihueigr! st-.iles ov s;)\'cr* 
eigfss for anything done or omitted in their puidlc characier. Jla-e r-e^’-o iadou t,La ,«3 
tile place of'su it. ' Modeni statutes Inivc inuch siiupliMed proceedings rnuler this title, 
and numy old forrus have been abandoned. In N. Y. an cfiort has b(?cii iuad(» t;) 
avoid nil iiistinetive forms; there every other than a crinunal Is a civil action, luiving 
no otiier specltic name; the design of the code being to give by this action every kind, o'; 
reiief wiilch can bo sought iu civil causes. 

AO'TFJH (no'w Azic)), a t. and promontory on the wx coast of Greece, at th-e entrance 
of the And.)raciot ])ay, now tiie gulf of Arta, is inemcrabio for ihe sea-iigiit w,hich toc^k 
place near it, 2d Sept.^ 31 no., between Oc-tavianus (afterwards the emperor Augustus) 
and Pdarcus Antonins. These two Inid for some time ruled the Roman v;orld between 
thcai — the former in the w., tlie ialler in the e. ; it now cume to a, struggle fur ilia 
sole sovereignty. The two armies were cncam]}ed on the opp.osite, sl,u.sres"of the gulf: 
Octeu'hm had 80,000 infant.iT, 12,000 cavalry, and 20*0 sliips of wm*; Antoii}', Ibil.OOu 
infantry, 12,000 cavalry, and 220 ships. Antony’s ships wore ]:u'c:e and vrell* ijn.critled 
wbh engines for throwing missiles, hut cliiinsy in their movvimenis; Oct:ivh.in’s \;ei‘i 
siuallcr mid, more agile. Antony was suppca'ted'by Cieopau ra., qiieim of .Egyph with tic 
vessels, ^ who induced him, against the opinion of his 'most c:;peneiieed'‘gei;er;ds, to. 
Uet'ormine upon a naval ongagemenT,. Tlie battle continued for some hoin's luuieeided; 
at Ic.-.'.t, AgRppa, who coiTimimdod Octavia.u’.s fleet, succeeded, by a ski’Vird inrnmivwa 
In compellhjg .Antony to extend his line of battle, wiio.se eoiiijuici-r-ess liad ]ny.jcrM-.> 
i’eiUsted all attempts of fiio enemy to break tirrougl). Cleopaira, w]ao.s (3 slilp.-i wv're sov- 
tionccl behind Antony’s line, apprelionsive of that line b.hcg hrohou, took io jliglh with 
her auxiliary Heel, and Antony reckles.sly follov/od lier with a few of his ships, khio 
flescrled licet continued h.) .resist lira vely. for soiug tune, but wars fimilly varnjga’sfied; tue 
hirtu-anny, after availing in vain seven "days, for Antony’.s return, siirri'-nderral hi Oet.'u 
vian. ^ As a, memorial of the victory that liad given hiin Ih-.e enapiu* of bu‘ -world, aud 
out; of gratitude to the gods, Gctavlan enlarged fne temple of .A-[:.o]h) ai .hi., dedIcAed 
the trotiliios lie had takcii, aud instituted games to he eelV.brat(.‘d (very ris'e yevrs. lie 
also built, on the spot wliere i.ds army had hu’cn encamped, the fipieiidsl cllr'or Ivicopo- 
lis (pity of victory), near w here Prevesa now' stands. 

ACT OF If^ilH-LIAS'IEiril is a re.solutioii. or law passed 1.,-y all the three lerandies of llm 
Icgislaliire — the king [or queen], lords, and commons. Tno exiU'esslon is generiiKy used 
to sigu.ify the reeonl of an A. of P., raid vsucj.i recordis are strleiiy ^ynrmymnus wi'h ice 
ter,m ‘Statutes,” or “statutes of the realm.” An A. of P. l.lr,;,s limfh' is t!io hlglK'St Ux'd 
authorliy acknowledged by the constitution. It binds eveiy sulueet, in th; "iamb v’r. 1 
even tlie 3(,)vereign biiviseif, if named therein. And in EuAmid 'il <-,*:ia;et bo albav'-, 
aimmdod, dispensid with, sv.spendcd, or ropealed, hut in. Ijio same bi 

mit,horily O'f ])arlianient,. In Scodand, however, a long co'-irso (vf oonirary Vibrm <;r ef 
disuse may have the cifect cf deprivlDg a statute of hs <.o>!igar,.ion ; xm*, hv ire 8ei)b'’i 
lavv, a statute may become obsolete by disuse, mul eea.se to l^e ieimii r biiullna. It wix 
formerly lield in England that the ki)ig might in m;-myc:xse,s di.U i-;;a,-aj wulh ueua; sim.i-ites*. 
but by the .statute 1 \Y. and fd. si. 2, e. 2, h U drclart'd thru the suspejabiig or iV qaatsh g 
Xvitli liuvi3 liy royad .authority, wilhoul consent of parliament, is illegal. 

An A. of P. or statute is either puhUc or pete^^te. X tiuollo a«''t regyirds the wlifbiO 
C(.)mnuiruly, bu.l Uic operati?)n of a piiivate act is eoiifined to pardculur jicivony a.iu'i 
vatc <y)pcei‘iis, ;ind some private acts are heal, as atlEctin.g certain plecvls only. .As the 
law tiii lalely stood, the courts of law were bound cv gy.VA to take iudKuai iiotlc'*, as it 
is called, of piddicmicts—that is, to recognize these a( fs as kij{»vw.i’'and piihbshed h;’w, 
wltlmur the necessity of their being specially pleaded and proved; Ixut it wms othcuwvi.so 
in iTgird to private acts; so that in order to claiiji anv ;id. vantage imdfu’ a private jud, it 
was iiecessary to plead it, and set it forth, pnri.icularlv. But nmv, Iry the 13 and I tY'ier. 
c. 21, s. 7, every act made after the then next st‘Ssiou of parliament is to he taken to be 
a public oae, mid judicially noticed as such, unless the contr.my be expressly decinred. 

^ ’ 'Acts of P. are al.so sometiuK's described as deehfratopp or Jnoal, or -letnedla!, accord- 
ing to the nature of their object or provisions, ^declaratory statutes arc where the old 
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cii^toTT^ of tlir almost fallnn into disuse, or. become disputable, in v/hicb . 

tiic piirna.niei'it ii.is IlioiSLiid ]v.'opcr {in ix-rpeim: m ri'i Mlnioncwru, iind for .'ivaKiirup 
all dmil'is and lo (’edare wlmt the common law is and ever has been, id.-md 

acts are tlar-e ^vhi^'h nua-dy ini]}OH‘ p.enaltics or piiiiishmems for air oliense. as iii tla'i 
(•as*‘ uf *1 I "tatutes Vi !a!!\e h) g-nm-. ixemedial acts are sudi as supply some defect lu 
the vu/rai’.ur i;nv, ami redia-ss some abuse or inco n iiicnce with, which it is .found to be 
alteiidc-di, V. illiort ir;(i-udi,i.diig any jiro vision of \ p nal character. There is also a. dis* 
tind' '*!’ A'ds of P. as iKei'g dilmr ('iilinrihin o! t t iarp nmhhufi cn fn-'M/Vov// a-‘ts. 

roi A. beidns to f)|)erate frnnj !]\e timci 'csi i it lecicives the royal a.ssont. unless 
some o'li« r ibno lie h::('d for the pur[a)so by Hie act ixsek. , The ruie Oii this .subjeei, iii 
Kiiuhunh vre>s iVvrmerly di11er<‘nt: for at common law, eveiy A. of P.. vrhicl; Imd ito pro- 
vi->dn ;o too contrary, v as comsidicredi, as soon as it pas.sed (he., 7r(;t?iv«.‘d the H\vrd 
iO' iardiig bt'tai m bnv*e, retro-peciiedy, from the first tia}' of llie .^-essiou of par- 
liammii m i\hich it passed, tiionyh, iii fact, It inigdit iK>t have na-eivvof die royal _a.'-seTit, 
or C'ven lu r*n int's-odhieed into pnriiameiit, until long after that day : and this sliangp prin- 
ciple w:r: rigiilly <>bser\ed for Cf-nluries, The ancient acts of th.e Bcotch i)arlim.nent 
were ravocA-iuied in sill die comity towns, Im.rghrs, and eveil in the heron courts. This 
jnod(.‘*Oi ]')!•( nnulgalioii was. bovrever, gradiialiy dropped as thcMisc of in'iniing become 
common: and in 1581 an ad was rjassed declaring’ publication at the market cross (sl 
E diniiupih to be sudlciiuit, Jlritidi statuti's rc'CjUtire no fcmrnal junniulgatiiin; and in 
order to ii..\ tliediiiK* from which Iheysimii become Irinding, it was cniidcd liy the At 
Oeo. PI. c. 1b, Unit every A. of P. to be passed after 8th April, 17h8, slmli commer.ee 
from tlie h'!it ;3 of foe indor.' emrnt by the dark of parliament, stating; the day, inontl), • 
and yciti' ’'vmn tb:i t-mf was pasreal ami recd\'i'd the royal assernt, unie:r..s lim' coiomeneC' 
inciit sl.e.ih iii Ike ad ii.self, i)c oflierwi.sc provided for. 

A.ii .A. P. consids fd’ vantoiH {imts— --^udi as the title, the preamble, the enacting 
gee: ions and cl;{V;S(.;s, jmd somdinu^s cin’trdn forms or scliedulcs added by way of 'a|)pcn- 
d'lX — and. it is refen-cd to by tiie year of the sovereign's reign, and the diapter of ilie 
srabPes for t!;at ye;r>’. Tlie old ad.-; of iiic bfahfti parliament, lidoi'C th.e mdou wlih 
Kngh'.ml, are died by ine ya ar r\ Avh.idi {Imy we.re passe;!, and tim oivor of the numhci* 
orciiaiAer. Bee bVrATtJTKS, B-coTcti ST.vrrTtrs, and iAuiLiA.MU'XT. 

A€T Q7 SSTTIEKEITT, a name given to the. statute 12 and 12 Yrill ITT. c. 2. by whadi 
llie cwT-vn wenrimitecl to 1 he family of leer present majc;- ty, (uiccn Victo^’ki. It was lowai’ds 
the e.id. rd king Vbllliain ITl.’s rdgn, whe n all Impes of otlmr issue hped whli Ib.e-dukc 
of T’!or.e:vlcr, Piat, a.s we are 1 old by Piackstonc, tlm king and iralmmenr- ihci;gL-i it 
n c .a ! avain lo camt tlieir ixuvver of Ihniting and apprhnling the succession, in onler 
to pre-vend' amvdmr vacasny of the dirone, vrhicti must iuive cmsiied t.'pun Ihdr dcailhs, as 
noV...r::!'. ruvisimn ’.vasnmde at liie revolution than for the issaie of queen r-iiwy, q'uva 
/Liii'c, ? 17.1 king W'diiam, Tim par!i:imer,t liad 'previo-isly, by the stdule i>f 1 \V. and 
31 It. 2, c. 2, ennicicd, tliat every person wlio slumhl he reconcih'd to or lid'H cwm- 
mndon vmli the .'t'c of Jhn.ru', should proiVs^ the Pommi ('atiiolic iviighm, or Amndd 
rnurry ad .ormm (Vitim lie, slnm.ld. hv ico'duilvd fre.ra .sm‘ce>si(m lo. andlio forev' i iucr.pabhi 
to irb'-rb, pos-icss, or cn joy dee crovrn: and that in sn.di cm-.e the is ephe dn uid 1)0 
alfsolvcd from their alleghuu/e, and dm cro-wn should desemud to such pers(tns, hdng 
Pro e.-ta:J -i, as wcmld h:nT inherited the* smne, if th.e ])crsou so leccindled!, .hchlingcem- 
munion, i.riifessing or tnarryiug, vrerc naturally dead. To ad, tiiorebue, C( "nd; badly 
Vv'iih Ihein^uivi'"-!, and, at llm same time, pay a;-; nmch rea’vrd to the old licinditary litu 
th»‘i]’ iVw.icr rc'o'ol'.cns rvindd tidmit, they turned their eyes on the iirmcc-s Bo[diia, 
cTr'dress trod thidmss-do’wr.ger (d' Hanover; for upon llie iin]!cn(iii5g cxSinc/iloii of tlm 
Thukshoit imCorily of Cli::rms f., the old law of mgal deicent direded iliem to iwcur 
to iln dew'ianinnts iif James I.; ami Ihcpriiiccss Bcidnia, bdng’ theyor;ngcs1 daughder of 
Eli::abetin Cj.tumi of IkJicmia, wi:o was tiie daugb.ter of Janu'S L, '‘van-- tiu* ncai’t'st. of llie 
ancient fjoutlo'oyal ^Ano wms n '1 inejipacita.Tctl by jU’C'-fossiiig tlic i-brnmn (hdlKMic 
religion. On her, therefore, jmd Ihe lieirsof her]}n<ly, Iteing "Protest aiits. tl e remainder 
of the c'.vmns ( .K-jra-nnit-ou the death of king Wdlimn and queen Anne wltnoiP issue, w'as 
setJoJ. i,;, su'lut{‘ 12 a.tid .18 IVill. HI. c, 2. And at tliC same lime it vms er.aded tliat 
■whor;o('v*‘r siaaiM tJcrcafier eoum to the posse'-sion of the crown, should jcjin in the 
cointnun.'.oa of llm <'hctrcli of England as l)y la\'' e.suiblisljcd. 

bids is iIh' lad. limihdAm id* i lie. crown ‘that has been made by parliament : nr.d the 
fcve-iil ad. ml lirniialiomu IVrc.a the litneof iJcnry IT. to the pre.-ent, deai'iy piove the 
r.r tlm king .‘ind piirliasnent to tannodcl or alter the succession. It is even made 
iiigiilv o,cnal to (tispnic i-nd! power, for liy the statute 0 Anne, c, it is ena.ded. tliat if 
miy j'eiVnii maHciou.'.]y. rdvl.h-dly,' arid dilredly shall ittaintain, by writing: or printiag, 
that bm king- iA‘ this realm, witli'llni anihority'of ])arliatiient. are not abto io nn-ke laws 
to t,Aifl du‘ cro\-m ami Ihe de-m.*nt tiuu'eof, lie shall be guilty of high 1waiso?i; or if he 
mainuJ'Ss tin* siune ly only ]>reaching or adviived speaking, he sliall incur tljo pmudt'ics 
Ox p,‘inrninn-i\ 

TliC rrineess Boplna dying before queen Anne, the inlieiitanee, thus litnitcd, 
de.scdal al on liersitn and bieir, king George L; andhnYir*g‘, on th(: death of the ntieen, 
taken eiTetl in hisyMU'S. m, fimn him it descended to king George En., .from l.dm to jjts 
grandsou and fneir. King George IIL: from him to his son George lY,, who wms succeeded 
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by bis bri'llu'r, Tvllibiin IT. ; and Tmm ihe monarcbiast moiitioiaMl IbccTOH'ii 'b’-'-'.iidfid 
to bis iifircss, (he daiiyliUa of bis brother Kdv, ard, duke of Keat, our pre.s !.; .. iMeioas 
sovcrelyAi queini- Yictcula^^ ■ 

ncPjOe/' Bhjckslor.o rcianrks. “ ii is onsy to collect lisat the tiik- to tlio crov;:: is at 
present Ijeredilary, tbouyli not quite so ahsoiately licreditary as fcsrinerly ; ;nal d'j com- 
raon srock or ancestor from vvijoni the descent ninst be daeivcf.! is tilso dnii'io'cnn For- 
merly, l!ic eomiium stock was king Egbert, aderwards William tlie cemoneror, - -.nl n<\w 
it is'prracess Soidiia, in ^Y}cnn the iiiherilannee Avas v-asled by tiie non’ kina' f 'ni _!.‘iriia- 
inent. FormeiEr, the dc'^cent vras absolute, and liie crown v, esq to Fje no. A Jn:ir with- 
out jine' rcAruuioa; but nov:, upon ll.e new Sv Itier.cjul, the bdienianc'c is co ifional; 
beine: iiiaited to snail heirs only of tiie body' of the prjina'ss !rH)]ina as are j 
liieiuocrs of the chiircli of England, and are marned to none lull rroleshinlsF’ 

A'j'f or is the name eonrmonbrgivon to the arl. of pardement 1 

IT. ariil 01., St. 1, €. Id, Cionhrmed ?j\' 10 Oinne, c. 2. i)\' wliieli all dir-Tiing 

from the cinrrcli of England (cxcc'pt Konian I'aijoucs and in-vr-.' j-s deny'ir-; tiio 
Triiiity) 'were re]ie\'ed from sucii of tlie aels ngsdnst nc.nconformisls iw k•^‘•.ealed 
llneli Tseiub'iing F)!* religious wor.sbi]) ac(u)r<ling l-o tinir ovrn idnns, nr o> ' mwise 
restraiaedi their religious liberty', on condition of l],olr te.kir.g the oadts of all'gdaan 'a.iid 
supremacy, and sut^sc.i'ibiiig a declaration amunst tran.sub-aaniiatioii; and in t]<e c.w«‘ol:’ 
disseiill’ng udnisteiv, siiliscribing also lo cerbiiii (d' the ihiriy-r.nie artieles. Th-'Miao -'e 
of this act ■which excepted peiW)M3 denying the Trinity from the beuehts cf its e;jtict- 
, incuts, was c'cpealed by' 53 Geo. III. e. ife 

db.o PrrrLC'Starit dissenters, bm-wever, still remained, riotavithstanding these pr.ov’slons, 
subject to ilui obliga.timi imra'/seri Ijy' the tt-st aiul caarporiitlon acN (u.v.), on a.b Feose wlio 
woi'e jiditiiilcd to any onice, of taking tiic sacrament of tb^‘ Eorcl’s sirppt r accoihj'ug 
to the rices of the diarcli of Englami; ])nr. thin disability' vmw at kmgtli ri'.ra/wsl ly 
tlie 9 Gleo. IT. ac. 17. And to tills list <jf concessions we are now to mid the act of io and 
10 Viet c. 3(>, allo'wing the dissenters to ccriify their ]»hnvs of worsinp tc/, and v;g'fs(rr 
Ibeni witli. the roglst-rar-gerjcral of birlbs, dcatiiy, mid marriages, iusicad oi il-e undi- 
bisijop, Ihslicp, or court (5f quarter sessions. 

These Auirions A. of T. operated, liowcver, to the exclusive, liene-lit cf P.-oo:^:ant 
di'is-OThers, and a'tlorded no relief to iioman Gathollcs. IViih rcsrnwt to lla: latter, 
the progress of emancipation Avas slower and more reluctant. Ky statih.'S, luwv- 
ever, of 13 Geo. III. v. GO, Ih Geo. .!II. e. 33, and 43 Geo. .lil. c. 33, inost .jf i.;,-e ,sr;r<-rcr 
]:jenalthwmi\id disabilities to Avhieli they vvere formerly subj ct w'ero'remo-ved ; a ml by }0 
Geo. IT. c. 7, commonly' c-alled the Gafuolic emancipation act, Idoruan Ca'dr'ilics wero 
restored in gyneraJ to tile full enjoyments of all civil rights, lielng on];v c.’.-ciu'.h-d frmn 
holding ceciesiasiical oflices, and cerlain Idgli appolutmehci in the'ctalc.' h'y another {ict; 
of the 2 and 3 Will. iV. c. 115, it was provided tirnt lioman Catholics shooia lie svdoj? ct 
in Ibis particuhir to tlie .same lavrs as were applioaile to Erotestant dis.-ciiicr ;; tin? etfecl; 
of wlL!c]iprovi.sion is to empower them to acquire and liold propertv for svn>h pur|)o,ses. 
AiiflnoAV, by die acts of 7 aiulSTict. c. 103, 0 and 10 Tict. c. 59, ami 31 and 3'i \“icr. c. 
43, Ilornau Uatbolics and Jews are relieved from all eno-ctmerds cnlcula'ed to nj'iprw-s 
tijem, and arc thus practically admiUod to all Iho'privi’eges of the const i'a!tion. 

In Scot land, toieration in religious matters is .scciri\>d'T)y v.irious chi Scotch ,s;a,tuh''.s 
passed Jx? fore t!ie luiion Avitli England, p.irdcui.arly !y tive act <'■. 31; end 
was folhvwcd up after the union byTlie Britisii smtute 10 .Vluc, e. b s. 5, v, Inecj .1-, h>ros 
t'iid, shall ])e free and laAvfuI for all the subdects in tlmt; p.'irt of Gre:!t, Britain, called 
; Scotland to assemble and meet togctlicr for divine service wiikc.nt any disturlwmcc; and 
to settle their coiigrcgalions in whtu; forms or pb.uxis they snr.ll think ht to ccav.rv', 
t'xcepT paiish churches;” an cuaetment wliicii muormt.^. to a legal rexaurnbiou of a;;:-;- 
senters, ii indexed it may not be called their charter in Scodand. 

AOT Oif b'lfIS'OEMITY is the name ly Avliich tim statute 13 and 14 Car, dJ. c, 4, i.s 
u-naliy dcscrUx.xl. By that statute is Avas cmicied Umt the boc3;- of r-traaioii ivaacrc]’, as 
tJaai nxciytly ixndse.d, should bo u.sed in CA'ciy parish ciuircb an.d olhsu* |d;axwof 'iml.hc 
Avorsiiip ill England, anddluit ereiy school-mastc!- and pciv.<m : u:;( rac'd ne: youth slioai'! 
subscribe a deedaraiion of conforniily to the liturgy, and alr.o -to Ihc ch'cct of B-o or tli 
mid declaration mentioned in the act of 13 Can*. 11. VI’ 3, c. 1. It fardra* cuacled Bmt no 
])er.son slioiild tlienccfarth be capable of holding any eccic.siast ic.al promotjort or <ll;>:riby 
or of consecrating or adiumisteri ug the sac.-oimeut, till lie should he ordained pihVi 
according to episcopal ordination, and Avitli respect to all minisArs Avho then Cii'joved any 
ecclesiastical benefice, it directed that tliey^ slioidd, aaIiIuu a ce')‘t:uii pcri('.)d, o;’''-ulv 'iva'd 
morning and CA'crimg ser\doo, according to tlie book of common praver. and declare 
before ilie congTogation their imfeigneil assent and cons(mt to the, u.seof all things thendii 
cxmtalned, upon pain of being facto deprived o'f tiioir spiiltual promodous.' Bv tins 
statute, two thousand of the clergy, avIio rcdii.scd to couiplv 'with its pro\’isiou,s,‘ were 
deprived of their prefer mentis., This statute also contained aTegulation that no sclioob 
master in a private homse should instruct youtli Avlthoui: Imving obt;iiiicd a lictmsc from 
; the .ordinary; but this regulation was repealed lyy 9 and 10 \ ict. c. 59. 

■' ' ' Sh* Joim Feancts Edavaub, nSG^-tSlt. lie was a mitive of Besun(;on, son 

of Eaw'ard Acton, a ph^'sician. • He served in the Fi'cnclx aud Tuscan naA'ies, command- 
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iiiir n. frip’atc in (lie expG'Ji1:;ion against Algiers in 177A For gallantrj in reselling some 
tlumsands soldiers troiii slavery lie was promotedT beconiing commanderdii- 

chicf of tlie Xeapolitau sea and land forcais; next, minister of finance, and finally prirae 
iniiiistin’. When the French entered Xaples in 1806 he tied to Sicily, where he died. 
His sec'ond son, Oliarles Jannariiis Edward, was made cardinal Santa ‘Maria Della Pac(* 
in IS 12. (See aiife for Actux, Josrmn, PnixcE; where is intended the same person as the 
(-onmumdcr-iu-ehief liere mentioned. Thei'e is doubt about Ills responsibility for the ill 
trt'alment of political prisoners.) 

ACTO’JTj dosKPir, Puixcje, prime minister of Ferdinand lY. of Xaples, was the son of 
an Irish ]>hysiciau, and was bcni at Eesancon in 1767. After acquiring distinction in the 
na val seridce of Fraiuie and Tuscany, lie gained a position in the Neapolitan government, 
anti I'tecame the favorite of queen Caroline. His measures, inompted by his exti'enn.j 
inn.red of France, were cruel and intolerant, and ultimately caused a reaction agtdnst the 
royal family of Naples, and in favor ol the French party and the Carbonari. VV'hen lett 
lulaided by English intluence, A. lost the'povrer lie had so often abused, and died in 1811, 
deservedly contemned by all parties 

ACTON BUPNETjL, a statute of Edward I., so called because passed wben parlia- 
ment was sitting at a, l^liro]vshirc village of the name, Oct. 13, 1286. It was the first law 
to enahl(3 merchants to collect dehls by seizure of property and imprisonment. Jews 
were excluded from its benefits, it being designed to encourage foreign Cliristian mercliauts 
to settle in England. A similar law was passed in France 256 years later. 

ACTS, Test axt) Cotiporatiok. Bee article Test Acts. 

ACTS OF SEDE'BIJITT are ordinances of the court of session or supreme civil court in 
B(;olland, made originally under auliiorit}^ of the Scotch act 1540, c. 96, whereby the 
judges are ompower<.‘d to malie such rules or ordinances as may be necessaiy for tbe regular 
tion of legal procedure and tbe expediting of justice. Tlie iiower thus conferred was 
exceeded, and it liecame necessary to ratify several of the A. of B. in the Scotch parlia- 
ment. In so far, however, as A. of 8. are confined to declarations of the pur}.)oses of the 
court to decide in a particular way, on an occurrence of simiiar r^ircumstances, they seem 
to amount to little more than authoritrdive announcements of the iiitenlioii of the court 
to adhere judicially to certain precedents; and for upwards of a century and a half they 
liavo been almost exclusively couniied to the regulation of judicial procedure, and to 
matters therewith connected. In several recent statutes, express power is given to tlie 
court of session to pass A. of S., for carrying the purpose of the legislature into more 
complete effect; and it is usually provided thtit the A. of S. made in virtue of sucdi po\ver 
shall lie laid before parliament within a limited time. The old quorum of nine judges is 
requisite in passing an A. of S., 48 Geo. III. c. 151, s. 11. 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, the fiftii book of the New Testament, the authorslup of 
which is ascribed by tradition, and ■"^vith tfie highest probability, to the evangeli.st Luke. 
Beginning with the ascension of Christ, it give.s an account of the spi'ead of the Chri.stian 
church; contined, hov’cver, chietly to tl)(‘ part taken therein by the apostle Paul Not- 
withstanding its title, little is said of the other apostles, with the exception of Petfu*. The 
narrative closes witli the yc-ar 62 a.r., Paul being then a prisoner at Eome.. The book 
. has always Ix.^en received as canonical, except by a few Maiiiela^^an heretics; but its 
historical character has been impugned by the Tubingen school. Spurious acts were put 
in circulation by early Christian sects. 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES {(uiie), the name, generally, and, from a very early 
period, given to the fifth fibok of the New Testament, which is often ([uoted by tbe early 
Christian writers, and always as the work of Luke the evangedist. The introduction to 
it connects it wilh tlie third gospel as written by tlie same author and addressed to the 
same person. That both were froiri the same hand is also to be inferred from the 
similarity of style, idiom, and diction. In modern times some writei's have attcm]>t(‘d a 
criticism invalidating both the external testimony on this point and the internal proba- 
bilities and proofs. A single specimen may be given of the reasoning on which they 
rely for dislodging this book from its place in scripture, or at least for lowering the 
estimation in which it is lield. “ xVccordmg to the gospel ascribed to Luke, all the evmits 
related of Jesus after the resurrection took place, or seem to have taken place, on tbe 
day of tbe resurrection, or they may possibly have extended into the next morning, hut 
certainly not laler. The A. on the contrary states that Jesus was seen by the disciples 
for forty days after tbe resurrection.” This is a summary way of developing a contra- 
diction where none exists. The account of these events in Luke’s gospel is indeed brief 
and condensed, but it does not assert or imply that they all took place at once. Points 
in tlie narrative fairly admit, and rationally reepire, the supposition of intervals of time. 
The other gospels, also, declare or imply such intervals. The accounts of Matthew and 
Mark are more condensed than even Luke’s. John’s is much more extended. It marks 
ofi; expressly several intervals, and says that one of them was a week long. All tliesc 
accounts, therefore, taken together, prepare tbe way for the statement in the A. that 
tiie whole time between the resurrection and tlie ascension amounted to 40 days. The 
Greek title, it will he observed, does not indicate that the book contains a complete 
history of the apostles of Christ in their work of proclaiming the gospel. It is not “ the 
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(wbicli inder'd tlie English traiislation does make it), as if all were intended, but 
*• uets" as only a part. This is in strict accordance with the contents. In the opening 
of liic book, the names of the eleven apostles and of the tw^elftli (chosen to fill the ].)iace 
(if Judas) having been given, the actions and word.s of Peter at once become prominent; 
iheii Ptder and John are mentioned together, and soon Peter’s course only is given. 
Alter 12 chapters, of wdiicli the larger part of one relates to Paul’s conversion, tiie rest 
of One book is Med chiefly wdtli this last apostle’s w’ork and tilings connected wdtii it . 
ic'riisalein. the church, and the apostles there, scarcely appear except as connected with 
Paul. 

The contents of the book may be noted as folio w"s: 

I. An e;i-idhiUon of the ever-premit, coiitrolUn-i/, and adMinht rathe afjency of the Lord 
Ji'iorr, from his exalted sphere at the right hand of God, putting forth the powers of his 
risen life and giving organization to his spiritual and evculastiug kingdom. _Vfe h;ive 
Ills CO ill man d.s to the apostles, his direction of tlie choice of Judas’s successor, his sending 
down the holy spirit, his turning men from their sins and adding them to his church, 
his v'orking oi: miracles by the instnmicutality of tiie apostles, his sending ITtcr to o]){‘u 
t'ne door of faith to the Gentiles and Philip to guide the Ethiopian in his effort to umier- 
stand the scripture, his delivering Peter from prison and Paul from his mad career. 

II. A rec/o^d of the gft mid opercdhm.s of fJie Jloly Spirit. The Savior at the close of 
his work on eartii promised that lie would .send from the Father tlie spirit of truth to 
abide with his disciples, to reveal the truth to them and to convince the wu^rld of sin, 
righteousness, and judgment. Tlie A. records the fnlflllment of the promise and 
exhibits the work of the hol^^ spirit in tlie minds and liearts of men of various nations. 

It thus becomes the connecting link between the gospels and the epistles wdiich describe 
the spirit’s progressive work. 

III. The account of the planting and spread of the Christian cliuvch. It records the 
names of the apostles, the number of the original company at Jerusalem, and tlie 
lieginning of the church there. It sliows that the life of Jesus was appealed to among 
tho.se \vlio had witnessed it; that his Messiahsliip was defended in tlie hearing of tho.se 
who had crucified him for asserting it; that the divine appointment of his death was 
proclaimed in the midst of those wlio had inflicted it as a malefactors doom ; that ills 
rasurvectioii was afllrmed in the face of those who had buried him and exercisc'd oflleial 
gimi'dianship over his gi’ave ; that the tlrst adherents to liis religion w’ere gained, among 
tlie cruciiiers themselve.s, including priests as wall as the people; that the faith in him 
spread immediately among Jc\ys and proselytes, tlieu in Jerusalem, wlio belonged to the 
chief countries of the Koman empire, and to some lieyond its bounds; and that, the 
Gentiles being speedily admitted ])y divine command to the full blessings of salvation, 
the chiircii wms rapidly extended" into Jmloa, Samaria, Phe,Dice, Cyprus, Syria, Asia 
Minor, Illyria, and Italy. 

IV. Gonekmm eiudence of the dhine origi of Christianity. It shows that, advancing 
from a very small beginning, by the instnimentalliy of linarmed men, opposed hy th,e 
povrer of the lloman empire; of private person.s, opposed liy the aiilliority of the Jewish 
‘.md pagan pilcsthoods; of unlettered men, oppo.scd liy all the culture of tlie times, it 
fire vailed over the mightiest Institutions, the most formidable barriers, tlu? most inrdig- 
imiit persecutions, and prevailed by the power of God. ‘Wiicii the historian Gibbon was 
investigating the decline and fall of tlie liomaii empire he found tliat '‘an inquiry into * 
the prog.ress and establishment of Chrlsruinity constituted an essential pari; of the 
history of; the Koman empire,” “While that great liody,” he says, “wms inva<icd hy 
open violence or undermined by slov/ decamp a pure and "limp blc religion gent ly insimi- 
ated itself into the minds of men, grew up in silence and obscurity, "derive<l luo.v vigor 
from opposition, ^aiid finally erected the triumphant banner of the cross on tlie ruins of 
the capitoi.” Ills curiosity having been awakened “to incjuiro by rvliat means tli(‘. 
Christian faith obtained so reiuarkablo a ^'ictory over the established religions of t lie 
earth,” he ventures to give what ho calls five secondary causes of the rapid gvowaU (f 
the Christian church. All these arc tiial portions of Christianity, and, as stated l)v biin, 
they are seen, to amount to this, that it wais the jirevalence of Christianity tliat proniotcd 
the triumph of ChrisUauity, as a great eonttagratlon is promoted by the spreading of tlie 
flumes. The hook^ of A. supplies the necessary beginning to Gibbon’s account b-y 
showing how^the Are wms kindled, liow’' the essential oleiuents of Christianity were 
produced.^ Ilis causes are : 1. “ Tlte zeal of the Christians/^ and the A. informs iis bow 
the Christians came into existence anti how their ztal was first produced and tlicii 
“ purified.” 2. “ The doetrim of a future Tfe;” and tlie A. declares the source whence 
the doctrine was obtained and “improved.” 3. “ TJfc wiracvlous powers aserihd to the- 

■ primitive chttreh /' Q>n(l the A. explains Iiow' tlie primitive church began, and on u bat 
evidence the miraculous powers wmre so ascrilied to it as to secure its triumph. 4. “ ihe 
p^jre and austere immU of the Christians/' ami the A. reveals how’’ tlieir morals came 
to be pure and austere* in the midst of an abouiuj.ino corruption too horrible to be looktM 
upon, and nowhere more fully revealed than in Gibbon’s owm Avork. 5. '‘77ie union 
and dtscipUm of the ChtiMian republic /' and the A. demonstrates how' the church came 
to be republic in the midst of the empire/' in what its “union” consisted, how its 
“discipline” w^as maintained, and by wluit power “it became an independent and 
increasing state.”. 
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Y. The elof>e of Seri pi lire hisfory in nJationfotheJeros. In the great interest awaken hI 
bv the book as reoording the. tirst preaciiing to the Gentiles, comparatively little notice 
U taken of the hict tliatlt records also the last preaching to the Jews. The book opens 
with the preaehing of tiie go.spel to the Jews, the acceptance of it by some of them, and 
‘the bitter opposition made to it by the restwliicli at length drove away a large part of 
die Christians from Jerusalem and in a great degree brought the preaching to tlie Jews 
ihere to an end. Y71ieii Paul came there a&r his conversion he began to preach 
'waloiisly to the Jews, but they would not receive his wmrd, and lie was commanded by 
the Lord to letive tbe city. At Antioch, in Pisidia, he preached earnestly to Jew^s and 
(Icn tiles, but when the former contradicted and blasphemed he turned, by divine 
p.oiiimand, to the latter. A similar result was "witnessed in Iconimn, Lystra, Thessa- 
,onica, Berea, Corinth, and Ephesus. AYhen, late in life, he "went again to J'eriisalenu 
as it proved for the last time, the opposition of the Jews was more furious than before, 
and after a narrow escape from death at their hands and an imprisonment, continuing 
more than two years, through their instriimeiitality, he wars constrained to appeal uni o , 
Caisar. Three da}'S after Ills arrival at Pome he sent for tlie resident Jew's, and. had a 
day appointed for making known the gospel to them, on wdiich, from morning to 
evening, he e.vpounded, testified, and persuaded concerning Jesus out of the law' and the 
prophets. The result then was tliat some believed and others believed not ; and again 
Paul turned to the Gentiles. With this narrative the A. ends, abruptly, as many py, 
w^ith respect to Paul and the gospel, but appropriately wdtii respect to the Jew's. If no 
reason can be slicovn why Ciiristian history should here be cut short, certainly it was 
necessary that Jewish history should here come to an end. For, in a little while after 
Paul’s imprisonment at Rome, Jerusalem wars destroyed and the Jew^s wmre scattered 
aliroad. And thus the A. completes the unity of the historical books of scripiture 
whoso constant and ultimate, though not ahvays'direct, reference is to the Jew's. 

ACTS, SPURIOUS OR APOCRYPHAL, treatises or sentences purporting to have 
been WTil ten bw or concerning Christ, the apostles and other disciples. Many of these 
are now known only through the statements of ancient autiiors. Others are extant. 
I One chiss profess to bc""wmrds of Christ, and are supposed l)y some W'riters to liave 
been derived from emly necounts conceiuing him, of whkJi man}' had been wuitten 
before the gns]">el of Liikc (1. 1). Some of tlicm, in all pi’obability, w'cve merely inaccu- 
rate quotatmns from the genuine gospels; others have no exicrnal testimony to establish 
their genuineness and no merit to mcJ.;e them worthy of regard. Tlie beautiful w'ouls, 
not recorded In Hie gospel-s, wifi.ch Paul quoted to the Ejihesians as w'ords of Christ, 
“It is more blessed trrghx' than to receive,” are not properly included in the class now 
d("scribed, for tlaqy arcTvouclicd for as genuine w'ords of Christ, by an inspired apostle 
v.fiio laid many w’ays of lem’iihig tlie truth about them, and have afways^liad a place in 
an iindisputefi liook of Use R ew i'e.stameiit. 11. Many spurious treatises called 
of the Apoaiku were wrirtcni at now unknow'ii dates. Of some of these little more is 
known tiian that they once existed; of others fragments remain, and sevei'al are extant 
entire. A selection vvus printed at London m 1821 under tlic title, Apocripohal JS\ tr 
TeAament. They abound in fabulous, puerile, and visionary stiitements whielqare 
iinw'orthy of notice. III. Amo".>g Hie treatises of this general class, the A., of Pilatf* 
dcservos'to bo singled out a.s }>ro})nbiy genuine and valualfie. It Is w'ell knowm Ihnt 
accounts of id! important events that bceiuTcd at liome w'ere carefully preserved eillier 
in the A.ch'. of the ftaie or the Ihf'.'y AcU of the People. In like manner it wuis the duty rd’ 

the governors of ]n'ovinces to send to the senate or the emperor reports of tlieir adinmis- 
tralLon, including eccoun-ts of The reniarltahle transactions that occurred in their region. 
These w'ere called the “acts” of tlioir governmei"it, and w^ere not puhlisbcd for general 
uerusal, but deposited among the archives of the empire, as are state jmpers now, for in- 
formation to historians. Tiierc is every reason to believe that Pilate sent such a report 
of his administration to Tbuuc, and that it inclnded an account of Jesus wdio W'as calleil 
Christ. And h. is certain that the primitive Christians, in defending their faith, appealed 
to lliese A. of Pilate as to testimony which could not be denied. Justin Martyr, in his 
first defense of the Cliristlans, prescnlxal, 140 a.u., to the emperor and senate, having 
numtioned the cruciiixioii of Jesus and some of the events connected wfitli it, sa,ys: 
“That these things w'ere so done, you may know from the acts made in the time (J 
Pontius Pilate.” And again, having Vci*ounted some of the miracles of Jesus, such as 
liealing diseases and raising Hie dead, he aikls: “And that these things w'ere done by him 
you may knoiv from the acts made in the time of Pontius Pilate.” ^ Tertuilian, also, in 
his defense of Christianity, 200 a.d., says: “Of all tlrcse things relating to Christ, Pilate 
himself sent an account to Tiberius, tlum emperor.” 

AC'TIJAEY. The arfuenoi, in ancient Rome, wmre clerics who recorded the mta of 
the R(mate and otlua- public liodies. Tlu' term miglit therefore, so far as its etymology m 
('oncerned, be a]) piled to men of liusiuess in genei'al. But in the constantly^mcrcasing 
tendency to subflivide labor and specialize functions, there lias arisen, in recent times, a 
distinct bran (‘b of business, eruhradng all monetary questions that involve a consideration 
of the separate or {‘ornbined eil’eot of LuU'rest and probability, especially as connected with 
the duration of human life ; ami it is to one wdio devotes himself to this dcpartmonl of 
business tliat the name of A. has been spcciall}’" assigned. The investigations and caicu' 
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liitions of tlic A. supply the principles of operation for the namcroiis institutions now 
in the transaction of iife-assnranee, anniiity, and reversionavy hushnis;*-. His 
t^mctions miffht be l»rieily defined as ap]plication of Vie duelnue oj- prfjLtljiUties io tin) 
(iffcVnofUff There are two societies of actuaries in this country; ‘‘The Institute oi 
xVetuari'es of Great Britain and Ireland/’ establlslied in H4S; and the “Faculty of Actu- 
aries in Scotland/’ established 1856. 

ASUXEITS, in botany. See PiiiciCLS. 

A'CUPSEBS'O'EE, a mode of arresting hemorrhage from cut arteries. It is based on the 
princiide of temporary inetallie compression, and wa.s iir.st suggested to the scientithc 
world by Sir James Y. Simpson, bart., in a paper read before the royal society^of 
Edinburgh, Dec., 1859. The simplest mode of practicing it may be thus described: Tiie 
needle is"])assed through the flaps or sides of the wound, so as to cross over and compress 
the oribce of the bleeding artery, ju.st as in putting a flower in the lapel of one's coat, one 
crosses over and compresses the flower-stalk writh a pin pushed twice through the lapel. The 
iniddio portion of the rieedle—the only part of it rvhicli is in immediate C(,)n1act with Die 
fresh surface of the wound— bridges over and compresses thci artery at its blec'ding orifice, 
or perhaps a line or twm more on its -cardiac side. The Innid and point of the nee(lle are 
exposed externally on the cutaneous surface of the flap or side of the wound. “ Whcsi 
passing the needle in this method,” says Sir J. Y. Simpson, “the surgeon usually places 
the point of his left forefinger or of his thumb upon the mouth of the bleeding vessel, 
and with his right hand introduces the needle from the cutaneous surface, and passes it 
right through the whole thickness of the flap till its point projects for a couple of lines or 
srHroin the surface of the wmund, a little to the right side of the tube of the vessel. 
Then,, by forcibly inclining the head of the needle towards his right, he brings tlie pro- 
jecting portion of its point flrrnl}^ down upon the site of the vessel ; and after seeing that it 
thus quite shuts the artery, he makes it re-enter the flap as near as possible to the left side 
of the vessel, and pushes on the needle till its point comes out again at the cutaneous 
surface. In tins mode, wre rise the cutaneous w^alls and component "substance of the flap 
as a resisting medium/ against which we compress and close the arterial tube. But in 
some 'wounds, a neighboring bone or other firm unyielding texture forms the liest and 
readiest point of resistance gainst which to pin and compress the artery by the acupres- 
sure needle.” 

This is the first and simplest mode of applying A. Six other iiietliods, horvover, 
have been suggested; and as each of them has its peculiar appropriateness as a hmmos- 
tatic agent, it wrill be proper to enumerate and describe them. The appliiinces wbleli 
these "other methods require are — a pin with a glass head, to admit of sutneiont 
pressure for iutroduetion ; a needle threaded with iron wire; and a loop of inelastic li’on 
wdre, 0 or 6 in. in length. The pins and needles should be of various sizes, and they 
siiould also 1:>e bayonet-pointed; tiie latt(5i’ form being superior io the spear-pomled, as 
facilitating introduction, and as being less apt to cut the tissues. 

Second mode; The needle U inserted in tlie fresh suil'ace at a little distance from the 
vessel; it is pushed on, causing its point to rise up as near the artery as possible; it then 
bridges over and compresses the artery; then its point is made to dip into tlierav/ surface 
of 'the wound on the other side of the vessel; finally, it is forced on uritil it emerges a 
second time on the wound. The iiassive or elastic iron wire with '^vbidi it is threaded 
<mables it to be easily writhdrawn. Third mode: The needle is entered on one side of tlie 
artery; is puslmd behind so that its point emerges on the opposite side of the vessel; a 
loop of inelastic wire is then passed over its point, so as to luliig the wire over tlie track 
of th .0 arteiy and behind the stem of the eye-end of the needle; finally, the wire i.s drawn 
sulilciently to close the vessel, and is fixed by a twist or half a twist round the needle. 
The needle may again be withdrawn by the wire which tlireads it. Fourth mode: This 
<iifl:ers from the third only in substituting a long pin with, a glass head for the A. 
needle threaded with iron wire. The pin is preferred to the wire-threaded needle, as 
awfidmg entanglement with the wire, and consequent pain in withdrawing the needle. 
Fifth mode: This, which, from its inventor, Dr. Knowles, formerly house-surgeon of tlie 
Aberdeen hospital, is also called the Aberdeen mode, has twm varieties, 'which (iilTer from 
each other only in the extent of the rotation given to the instrument by wliicli tbc tw'ist 
is eifected. In the former variety, the instrument undergoes a half; in the hitter, it 
undergoes a quarter, rotation of a circle. In either case, a threaded needle only, or a 
long pin only, is^ required. In the former, the instrument is inserted some lines *to one 
side of the bleeding artery, and passed behind it; its point is then made to emerge on the 
pirface of the w^ound a fe'w lines on the other side of the vessel. Then the needle (or pin) 
i.s twisted half a lotation, so as to bring its head to the side wliere its point was before 
making the twist — the instrument being now’ above instead’ of below^ the artei’y, and 
pressed well dowm upon it. Finally, the point of the instrument is pushed into the 
tissues beyond the artery, so as to secure it in the proper position, anid retain the t'wist. 
The latter (and preferable) variety requires only a quarter-rotation to be given to the 
acupressing instrument. First, tlie needle (or pin) is entered on one side of the bleeding 
artery; then pressed onward a few lines in the same direction as the length of the vessel, 
so that its point emerges ,on the surface of the wound. Secondly, a quarter-rotation is 
given to it, so as to. place it above the artery ; and it is well pressed dowm against the 
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niiall portion of tif^snes bohvoon the* instnirnent and die \Xi^seL Tliirdljs tlie molruiuent 
is s(‘cnro(l aiid tbe twist r<‘laiiK‘(l In mo .ding the point into Ihe t issues J)eyoiid the artery. 
Sixth iuoden This was devised by j!)r. Keith oi* Aberdeen, iind requires a long pin with u 
duplieatiire of ].>L!Ssivc iron wire. The |'>oint of the phi is inserted a few lines from the 
anwry; passed below or ])y the side of it; and aftemvaxds pushed on so as to make the 
]M)int emerge a few lines beyond the hleeding mouth. The tliii>licature of iron iv ire is 
i.heu thrown over the ]uiint of the pin; then the two ends are crossed behind the stem of 
die niii, so as to lake the bleeding mouth between them. The ends of the wire are then 
pniied tigiitly enough to stop IhcT iiemorrhage; then brought forward by the sides of the 
pin (one on each side), and iinally fixed b}mrhalf-twist in front of the pin, andclo.se down 
upon it. Seventh mode: 3n this, a long"ne(*dle is -passed through the cutaneous surfac-.e 
//I'etty dt'ep into the soft tissues, at some distance from the vessel to be compressed; then 
It is ina'Te to emerge near the vessel; then it bridges oiTr and compresses the artery: then 
it is elipi'itxl into the soft parts on the opposite side of the vessel; and finally, its point If 
brfaight out a second time through the common integument. 

The advantages of A. as a hamostatic agent (though not universally recognized, 
and indeed stiungly denied by some practitioners) have seemed to inany eminent 
surgeons to be these; first, it is rud, only tin; easiest of applicntion, but it is the quickest 
mode yet devised for aim sting hemoixliage; second, tliis abridgment of the time required 
for arresting hemorrhage lessems the risk of suppuration, and other effects of the higher 
grades of infiammation in tiie stum]); tliml, it causes no condition which must be followed 
by sii])puration, whereas tln3 use of the ligature has never heen known to obtain imme- 
diale union, or union by primary adhesion, without the formation of pus; fourth, it has 
nevm’ been followed by pyamuii--a constant and distressing result in the case of the 
ligature; fifth, the presema"; of a foreign body in the wound— always a source of irritation 
—is of much short(;r duration in the ease of the needle than of the ligature, while the 
former does not dh'ide and sti'angle the arterial coats, like the latter; sixth, the patient 
on vrliom A. has been practiced is comforted by the assurance that in a very few 
hours after the operation all foreign matter will be removed from the wound — a con- 
solation Yviiieh ho never enjoyed with the ligature. — Proceedings of ihe Royal /Society of 
ISdinhurgli^ vxjl. iv. p. 249; Edhthargh Medical Jovrnal, Jlui^, 18G0; Medical Times and 
‘Feb. 11, 1860; Acupressure, 1 vol. 8vo, by Sir J, T. Simpson, 1805; and A 
Traciical Treatise on Aciqjrcssure, by j^Ir. Firrie and Dr. Keith, 1807. [Few surgeons 
now "u,se A.]' 

AOtJPUHCT'ITIlE (Lat., puncturing or pricking with a needle is a very anclcrxt 

remedy, and one iDracticed extensively in llie east, i'orthc cure of headaches, lethargies, eU-.. 
In Europe it is principally employed to relieve neuralgic pains, and those of chronic 
rheumatism. Steel needles are made use of, about 3 in. long, and set in handles.^ The 
surgeon, by a rotatory movement, pas.ses one or more to the desired depth in the tissues, 
and leaves them there from a few minutes to an hour. Tiieir insertion is accompanied 
by no pain, except the first prick — a fact the quacks (>f the 16th c. did not fail to take 
advantage of. According to derome Cardan, they traveled from place to place practicing 
A., and before Inserting the needle, they rubbed it with a peculiar kind of magnet, either 
believing, or prctendii)g, that this made the operation painless. Tim relief to ]>ain 
aH’ordectby this simple operation is somrtime.s astonishing, and the w^ounds are so minute 
as to be perfectly harm les.s.— The needk^s are sometimes used as conductors of the galvanic 
curi’ent to deepi.scated ])arts, and are sometimes tnade hollow — on the suggestion of i)r, 
Alexander Vfood of Edinburgh— to allow of a small quantity of some sedative solution 
btlng injech'd into the lis.sues, by wliieli ev^en the terrible pain of tic- douloureux may be 
almost immediately relieved. Bee Keuualgia. 

ADA, a CO. in s.w. Idaho, on Bnake river, near tlie Oregon border; organized in 1864; 
2800 sq.m. ; po}). ’'10, 2075. liuning is the principal business. Co. seat, Boise city, which 
is the capital of the territory. 

A'BA, at. of the Austrian empire, in Hungary, 8 m. s. of Zenta. Pop., ’69, 9344. 

ABAFU'DIA, a t. of the Felattali country, w. Africa, about 400 m. s.e. from Tim- 
huctoo, in a])out 13' G' n. hit., and I"* 3' c. long. It is situated in a dry, healthy, and fer- 
llle plain, and is surrouiuh'd by a mud wtilL Pop. siipi^osed to he about 24,000. A large 
trade is carried on, and slaves 'form a principal part of the merchandise. 

ABA'G'IOj a slow movement or measure of time in music, betvveen an 

andante. In mir more extended compositions of instrumontai or chamber inusic, the second 
or third is generally marked adagio, and serves as-a contrast with the rapid and 

energetic movimicut of tlie preceding and following parts of the sonata or synipliony. 
The A. must be written in a measure of time which will afford scope for a flowing and 
expressive slow nndody with a gracefully varied accompaniment. Without contrasted 
movement and a lively variety in the accompaniment, the slow air would have a monoto- 
nous or dull effect. A clear and expressive execution of the A. is a sure test of ability 
and good taste in the player or singer, as it demands a pmre and beautiful intonation, a 
true reading and phrasing of the cantilena, even in its most minute details, and a care- 
ful a 1 1 (Hit i' m 1( > a 1 i p< )\ n tsT) P citef *t. The finest specimens of the A. are found in the works 
of The (.'hi masters, Haydn i*/lozart, and Beethoven, and are us distinct in their features as 
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wore the composers in tJieir persontil characteristics. Tn recce t works, oiir composers 
have genemllj succeeded better in their rapid luoveincnts than in tiie A. 

ADAIR', a. CO. in s.w. Iowa, on the head streams of Nodaway riv(^r; 576 sq.m. ; poix 
’SI), 11,850. The surface is mostly level; the chief produetions are agi'icuiturai. Co. seat, 
Roiitanelle. 

ADAIR', a CO. ins. Kentucky; 450 sq.m,; pop. ’‘70,11,065 — 1886 colored. The sur- 
hice i.8 lillly, with good timber and fertile soil; theroisp]en1‘}'Oi waterpower, with.s(weral 
factories; chief product.s, corn and tobaccc). Co. seat, Columbia. 

ADAIR', a CO. in n.e, Missouri, on Chariton river; 570 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 15,176—148 
<-.jlored. The chief products are com and tobacco, Co. scat, Kirkville. 

ADAIR’, Sir TiObtsrt, 1763-1855; b. iii London; son of a sr^rgeon-geii. to (xcorgo 
Ilk and a relative of Charles James Fox. He (mtcM'ed pm'damcnl; in 1808 as a whig ; in 1 806 
Fox sc'iit him to Vienna, and in 1808 Canning sent him. on a six-elal mission to Turkf-y, 
wiicre he concluded the treaty of the Dardanclle.s. He reinaiaed Englisli j’epresentativo 
in Turkey until 1811. In 1831 he was sent to the new kingdo?u of Belgluin, and was 
pi'ominont in later peace negotiations. In. 1835 ho rc.dircd with the rank of privy coun- 
cilor. At the ago of 82 he WTote memoirs of his residence at Vienna and elsewhei’o 
'.abroad. 

AlOAL' and Abel. The name Adal is a,pplied by geographers to the fiat country lying 
between Abyssinia and the lied sea, from Mas.soVa, in n. lat. 15’' 40', t{.> the bay of 
Tajurra, lat."!!® 30'. Adel w-oukl seem to designate the e<)a.s1-coujitry from Tajurfa to 
eape CTuardaiui, part of "whicli is known as the country of the Somaiili! 

AD'ALBERT, a Fi-oneh. bishop and mi.ssionary to the German heathen, about the 
middle of the 8th c. St. Boniface cliargcd him wdth heresy in giving his own hair and 
nails as relics, and he was condemned to executioji, but died in prison. lli.s fcAv disciples 
. were called Aclalbertines. 

AD'ALBERT, Saint, d. &97, ‘Abe apccstle of the Pnissirms.” He Avas educated at 
Magdeburg; in 983 chosen bishop of Prague; failing to convert the Eokeiniaus, he retired 
to a monastery near Rome ; Avon t back in 993, but"i-igain retired in discouragement; in 
995 lie baptized the future St. Stephen, the first king of the Hunganaas; at last went 
as a missionary to Poland and Prussia, and was murdered by the natives. 

AD'ALBERT, d. 107.2. He Avas made archbishop of Bremen in 1043 by Henry III,, 
Avlioni he accompanied to Romo, where he became a candidate for the papacy, barely 
missing the election. Leo X. made him his legate in the nortli. During the minority of 
Henry I V., A. and archbishop Hanna of Cologne usiij’podtlie admin ist.i‘at ion of theemph-o, 
but he became obnoxious to the princes, and they succeeded in separating him .from tlie 
emperor; liowever, he soon after regaiiuid his iiviluonce and kept it' as long as he lived. 

AD'ALBERT, Heiniuch AVilitei..m, 1811-73; b. .Berlin; pri.iice, and cousin of the 
emperor of Germany. He went into the artillery se]'vi(.ie in llie army of Prussia Avhen 
young, Imt liaAdng a taste for traAml he visited most of tiiocomUriesof Euro|K‘, and crossed 
tile ocean to Brazil. In 1848 he Avas charged Avith organizing tlie German navy, ami 
made admiral. In 1856 he made a voyage in tlie Mediterranean, and Avas sliglitly AAumnded 
in a tight -with pirates, oE Morocco, lie became commander of tlie marine of Prussia, ami 
Avhen 'the German empire was established was continued inspector-gen. of the ncAv 
marine. He was under medium height and in no way conspicuous, unless for carelessness 
in dres.s; but he Avas sharp AAithal, and jovial. In 1850 he' made a morganatic nnirriage 
witli buroness von Barmin (Thorese, the dancer, and sister of Fanny Ellsler). They had 
a son, aaTio died young. 

ADA'IIA, anciently AifaUa, the cliief sea-port on tlie s. coast of Asia Minor, in n. lat. 
36' 52', e. long, 30'’ 45’. The streets rise like the seats of a theater, up the slope of t.ho 
hill hehind the’ harbor. Pop. 13,000. 

ADAM (of Bremen), an old historical AA'riter, whose Avork entitled Gf-slcc Jlf/mmerthur- 
EtHeaim Foni'ifinun gives a history of t!i<‘ arclibisliopricj of Hamlmrg from 788 ajk 
to thi‘ dciitli of the archbislio]) Adalbert in 1072. This Awirk lias great historical vtil la- 
in adtlilion to its notices of ecclesiastical alTairs, it gives accountsof the norlhern Slavonic* 
tribes, Avhich tlie author collected during a visit to tlie Daidsh king SAamd-Estrithson. .1. 
was canon and 'niagiaUr acholartim at Bremen fvenn 1067 to the time of his death, Avliieli 
took place in 1076. . 

• ADAM, Adolphe Chables, 1803-56; b. Paris; composer. In 1817 ho entered the 
conservatory, and studied composition under Boieldieii ; began AAuating piano fantasies and 
variations; Avrote the opera of ‘‘Pierre et Catherine” in 1829, and a bidlc-t for Londouin 
1882: is best knoAvn by his ^‘Postilion de Lonjumeau,” Avritteii in 1836. In 1857 he 
published Ms autobiogTaphy and souvenirs of a musician. 

A'DAM, AlbbeciiTj, 1786-1862; d. Munich. He studied painting in Nuromherg; scrvi'd 
in the Austrian campaigns against Napoleon, but sulisequently BciwodAvith BcuiumiWhais, 
and painted the battle-scene of Labau. He accompanied Eugclno in the eam]>ai'j’n of 
as far as Moscow, and prepared drawings to illustrate Eugene’s military eareciq painted 
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several large war picMres— liis lastr bein^ of the Mosl^va,” for king Louis of 

Bavaria. 

ABAMj Alexaimdee, ll.d., an eminent scholar and teacher, was horn in the parish 
of Halibrd, near Forres, in 1741. His tail i or was a small farmer, with limited means and 
a iiumtn-oiLs family, so that young Adam had to struggle through much hardship in the 
pursuit of tile learning for which he tim-sted. While studying at the university of Edin 
burgh, he had to support himself by giving ])rivate lesson^ for which he was paid at tlie 
rate of one guinea a quarteiv He bixakfa^ied and supped on porridge and Bmail-beer; a 
P'cnuy loaf served him for dinner. Sueh wais the stern initiation— not, indeed, a singular 
cas(‘ in Beotiaud — of the brave young scholar. His patient merits, hovrewer, soon gain eil 
r<'cogniti(m. A.’s hrst public office vras that of classical master m Watson’s hosphai;Edm- 
burgh; and not long alter (1761) he suc< '.ceded to the head-maBtership of the institution. 
In 1708 lie was appointed rector of tlie high s».:hool; and this situation he hlied for neai’ly 
forty years vltii distinguished ability and success, giving himself to its duties with singular 
devotion, and raising tiie reputation of the sehool beyond what it had ever been before 
111 some of his etiorts to that end he cneoiintered such opposition as nmv seems almost 
fabulous. lie <;omposed a new Latin grammar (1772), in which he aimed at combining 
the study of English and Latin, but the town-council prohibited him from teaclimg it. 
In 1791 he published his Mommi A ntuf ait ies, the work which did most to promote his 
reputation, arid wliich, though now generally superseded more accurate and compre- 
liensive dictionaric's, ">vas for many years the best manual of the kind in existence. His 
Smmaary of Oeograpliij and lEstory appeared in 1794, his Classical Biography in 1800, and 
\\i& Latin iblctlo nary — an abridgment of a larger work unfinished at his death — in 1 805. 
On the 18th. of Dec., LSOO, Dr. A. died of a tit of apoplexy, the effect of intense study, 
by which he had lieen seized in his class-room five days'before. ‘‘Amidst the wan- 
dering, s of mind that accompanied it,” says prof. Pillans, tlieivriterof his biography in the 
Bncydo. Brit (8th edit.), and his successor in his chair, “hewais constantlj' reverting' 
to the business of tlie class, and addressing Ids boys; and in tire last hour of his life, as he 
fancied himself exandning on the lesson of the day, he stopped short and said: ‘Eut it 
giow^s dark; you may go,’ and almost immediately expired.” 

ADAM, IvOBEnT, a distinguished architect, w'as born at Edinburgh in 1728. His fai licr, 
William Adam, of ?daryburgh, in Fifeshire, was also an architc'ct of no mean repute. 
After receiving a university education, Hobert A. proceeded in 1754 to Italy, and tbence 
to Dalmatia, where he devo'tedsome time, in conjunction with Clerisseau, a'FiaiU'h arcld 
tect to exploring and making dj’a-wings of the ruins of Diocletian’s palace at Bpalatro. 
On IiIkS return to Britain he rapidly rose to distinction, w^as appointed architect to the 
king, and olitained extensive employment, llie publication, in 17Gi, of the results of 
Ids labors at Bpalatro, contributed to Ids reputation. Tn o]>position to the he avy st.yle of 
architecture prevalent at the time, A. introduced a taste for lightness and decoration, 
which, hovrever, t<mded to tlie opposite extreme ot wx-akness and'triviality. 'I’hose, hov;- 
cvci\ who form the lowxst estimate of the general cliaractc'r of his designs, gfaiit him the 
merit of having eifected great reforms in Bril isii domestic architect uix genei ally. In 1 7G8 
A. was elected m.p. for the county of Kinrorss. During upwards of tw enty -rive years, his 
])mcticG, in partnership wdth his brother James, was more extensive than that, of any otI;er 
architect of the time. In 1778, the brothers commenced to publish a series of enguivings 
of their chief designs, which was continued for some ^xars. Hobcaf died in 1792, and 
was buried in 'Westminster Ab!)cy. The most generally admired of Ids works is the 
register house, Edinburgh. Ked'leston hall, near Derby, is regarded by some as Ids 
greatc;st work. Anmiig Ms ot]\cT principal works are the university buildings and Bt. 
George’s oburch, .Edinburgh (both {dtexed from the original design), tlic Glasgow iiffir- 
mary, the Atlelphi buil(ling.s, London, tim sereen to the admiralty, Caen-wood house, 
Luton house (altered), Lansdowxie house, etc. 

ABAMAN'TIHE SPAB. See C-obt'XDUm. 

ADAM and Eve. The na^ratl^'e of the creation nnd fall of A. and E. is given in 
Genesis. To tlic scriptural account the lat(T Jewish wnlters in the Talmud have mfide 
many tasteless a'ldit.ions. They tell us that tlie stature of xi. , when first created, reached to 
the heavens, wiiile tlic solendor of his (’ounUmaucc surpassed that of tlie sun. Tlic vo’ y 
angds stood in aive of him, and all creatures hastened to wmrship him. Then the 
Lord, in order to show the angels his power, caused a sleep to fall on A,, and removed a 
portion of every Ibnb. A. thus lost his vast stature, but remained perfect and complete. 
His first wife \vas X-7//Z'-, the mother of demons; but she fled from him, and afterwards 
E. v;as created for him. At the marriage of A. and E., angels wxre present, some play- 
ing on musical instruments, others serving up delicious viands; while the sun, moon, and 
stars danced together. The hap])incss of the human pair excited envy among the angels, 
and the sei’iiph Bammael tempted them and succeeded in leading thcni to their fall from 
innoctmee. — According to the Koran, all the angels paid homage to A., excepting Eblis, 
who, on account of his refusal, was cx])el]ed from paradise. To gratify his revenge, 
Ehlis seduced A. aiul E., and they wxre separated. Adam was penitent, and lived in a 
tent on the site of the temple of Mecca, wdiere he was instructed in the divine command- 
ments by the archangel Gabriel After 200 years of separation, he again found E. on 
Mt. Arafat. ^Many other traditions of the Jews and the Moliammedans respecting xV. 
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hiid E. inav he foimd in llvrlKAoVii Bihliothef/fie Orifritale . — In the system of Hie Christian 
(iaostics and i\iaiilelucans, A. Is one of ^llcylugii(^st <XM)ns.-”iU:cajn^ to ttic' CV/ivinislic 
theology, A. was llie eoLmant head ov federal nrprm’f dative of the whole iuineaii I'eee, wlio 
were tfuis involved in the eonsequenees of Ids breach of the v.) vrhich God 

madt^ wiiii li’nn ai ills creation. I'his view is supported by refereiicf? to the pamllel di’awu 
between xV. ainl Clirist in Jhan. v. ami 1 Cor. xv., in the latter of Avliieh cimpters Clufst is 
culled, in coiitmdIsliLictioii to A,, “(ho second inuri,” and “the last A.” 

xVDAAI DB LX ITALLE, Adamauiu, or “The Hnnclihack of x\rras,” one of (lie 
wandormg; poets or troiiveres of the lotii c. He was in the suite of cuuut Koiierr of 
Ai’tois x\,h works were superior to those of most of his conteinpin-arics. aiul 

h-nl (uioagh of dramatic quality to secure for him a place among the founders of tlie 
d'.arna iiilhance. 

f'.I)A?>rAWhV, tlie Arohannnedan name of a country in centi’al Africa, visited by Dr. 
nmlh ill 1851; tr MU' to ID oO' u., ID MU' to 11° lU' e.’; about 2U0 m. long by 10 wide*; 
capital Vola, a ci(y of lVi,000 liihabituiits. xV. is a siibdviugdom, composed of a mixture 
of pagiin tribes conquered by the Eoolah cbieituin Adama, who subdued tlie rtyion 
wlien'dl \wis known as the kingdom of Fnmliiini. It is a. line country, well watered, 
g^merally Hat, rising towards the s. to 1500 ft. or more, with a fewv groups of moun- 
taias. Grass is plentiful; meat very dear, an ordinary goat being worth as much as a 
slav(‘ girl. Elephants are c(numou; the ayii, an animal resembling a seal, lives in the 
rivers, feeding at night on the grass of their banks; and there is an indlromous ox, dark 
gray and less rhan three feed high. The standard of value is native ooUo?i cloth I'd in. 
wide, leugrh indicating price. I'he Mohannnedan population divss deers itly, some even 
wx*ll; i)aguns wx‘ar strijjs of leather around the loins. Slavery is universai—many indi- 
viduals owning more tlian a thousand. There tir(‘ a few Arab colonies. The governor 
of Yola calls himself sultan and receives an annual tribute of 5000 slaves, besides horses 
and cattle. 

A'BAMITES, a sect of fanatics vrho spread themselves in Bohemia and hloravia in 
the loth and Toth c., but Imd no connection with tlie Hussites. One Iheard is said 
to has'C been the founder of the sect about 1-11)0. He styled, himscif Adam, the son 
of God, rcject.ed the sacrament of the supper and the priesthood, and advocated the eom- 
miuiity of wmincn. xlf ter his death, his followers spread themseiv(;s in Boliemia under 
several leaders. Tiiey even fortiOed themselves on an island in a triluitary of the Moldaii, 
juid committed deprellations around. They Vv'cre dDested as much by the followers of 
liuss MS b}^ the Catholics. Ziska (q.v.) made war against them, and slew great numbers; 
but lUeywua’o never entirely rooted out. Even as recently as 1841), uhea the Austrian 
goverruuent deehmHl religious liberty for all its sidqects, certain mem])ors of this sc'ct ■ 
ap]:)care(l and endeavored to gain proselytes. The otiicnil investigation into their character 
which took place at that time represents their creed as a mixture of freethinking, quiet- 
ism, and communism. The members belong to the peasant or laboring class ; and both men 
aud women mv, generally industrious, teni])erate, and discreet in thmi* ordinary course of 
life; bill, at their nightly meetings, at which they dispense with cloth(‘S, the utmost licen- 
tiousness is said to prevail. — AsAarlyas the 2d c., there was a sect of Gno.stic tenden(‘y, 
called Adahdtes^ wUio sought, ])y ahstaining from nil Indulgence of tlie s’ens(‘s, to recall the 
sttde of innocence men wx-re in before the fall, Tlmy therefore xeiocled marriage, and in 
oial-r to lixercise the virtm; of continence 'went naluxl. They held that for those "who 
had once athiined the state of iimocenee all actions 'were alike indiirereiit — neither good 
nor evil Tiiis doctrine led directly to the greatest licentiousness, Al/crratloTis of this 
kiiul, under various disguises and mocrifications, have made their anpearaneo from time 
to time in all ages of the world. 

ABAMFA2T, Baint, a member of tlio early Irish churcli, to vdiom the world i.s dee])]y 
indebted for the information about that remarkable commiiuUy wldx'h he left to posterity. ' 
His iiuTne was properly Adam, of which Adamnau is a dimuiutiv(>. It is ore of Iho 
peculiarities of tliat early church tliat the genealogies of its iinirer.t niembers have been 
preserved with a minuteness scarcely rivaled in the days of ixicrages. Ho wa.s born in 
the CO. of Donegal about tlie year t;.25. In the woi*ds of Dr.'Keevcs: “His father, 
Honan, was sixth in descent from(k>null Gulbau, the head of one of the two great i’a,ces 
of . the northern Hy fshili, and in virtue of his birth claimed kin to St. ('olomba and 
many of the sovereigns of Ireland. The father of lionan "svas Tinne, from wiioni came the 
patron;^xnic Ua Tinner or grandsou of Tinne, an appellative -which is occasionany fouiul 
coupled with A. 's name. Konnat, the mother of A.,wuis descended from Enna, sonof 
Hiali, whose race, the Cincl Enna, possessed themselves of the tract lying bet ween the chan- 
nels of the Foyle and Swilly, wdiich w^as called the Tir Enna, or land ofEimti, and answers 
to the modern barony of Raphoa. Ha was, like many of the eminent Irisli oh'rgy, a statics- 
man as 'well as an ecclesiastic, and we hoar of his being sent on missioiisJrom his o'^vn peo- 
ple to xllfred, king of Korthumbria. In the year 679, lie was ehetad abbot of Iona. His 
rule over that commiin ity 'was not, however, destined to be peaceful and fortunate. Tlie 
views held by the Irish church about the holding of Easter and the form of the tonsure 
are BOW’- pretty well known as a chapter in the history of the church. However litlle tlicir 
ovm importance might be, they are significant as the object of a hitter contest in w'hich that 
church resisted the mles promulgated from Rome. * In his intercourse with the Saxon 
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church, A. liad adopted iiiV. Itoudsli or ortliodox Tiews, as tliey are termed, and endeavored 
to put tlieui ui praclice in iiis ovu coivuminity. He was thwarted in this object, and it is 
i^aid that iiiorlihcatiou at Ihe failure eauscd llis death. Be d. in the year 704, on tb.e 2dd 
of Sept. , whi( h Is the day of ids translation in the calendar. He left heiiind him an account 
of tlic Iloly Land, co]itaiidnii: nualtcrs which he says were comnmnicuted by Arciilfus, a 
French eccLsirtslic wiio laid lived in Jerusaleni. It is valuable as the earliest information 
we possess of Pali'Stine in tlie early ages of Christianity. But far more valuable is his TWcf 
iSo/rf/ his life of Ht. ('ohuid'a, the converter of the Piets, and founder of Iona. 

A!(am’ V. ilh irdra.cies and many otliei- hberies iiaipably incredible, this book reveals a great 
deal of disiinet and iiiimde inaUer eoneerning the remarkable body to wlileh both the author 
and his hero belonged. The staudaid edition of the book is that of Dr. Reeves, edited 
in lSoT for tlic Cauiiatyiie s()(‘iety of Edinburgh, and the Irish arcliailogical society which 
(uhii an EiiglEu t.raus.) forms "the 6th vol. (1875) of Scottido Htd^jrimis. Nearly all the 
iufo]-iuath)n to be had about the early Scoto-Irish church is comprised in that volume. 

ADAjIS, a CO. of w. Illinois, on the IUississi|)pi; 760 sq. m. ; pop. ’70, 56,362; Bear 
er(*ek drains liie ii. part; tlie (Quincy and C’liicago and the Quincy and Eastern railroads 
pass tliJ’ough tlic CO., and tlu^ Illinois and Southern Iowa forms a junction with the Quincy 
an(l Eastern. The surface is rolling and mostly covered with timber, but some portions 
are well cultivated, and there are several manufactories. Co. seat, Denver. 

ADAAIB, a CO. in e, Indiana, bordering on Ohio; 324 sq.m.; pop. ’80,1.4,777. It is 
wat(‘re(l ])y the Whihash and St. Mary’s rivers; mostly wooded; surface level and pro- 
ductive. Co. seat, Decatur. 

ADAItlS, a CO. in s.av. Iowa, on the Nodaway river, and the Burlington and Missouri 
river railroad; 432 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 11,874. It is an agricultural regioir Co. seat Quincy. 

ADAMS, a co. in s.w. IMississippi, on tlic M. river; 440 sq.m. ; pop. ’TO, 19,084 — 14,287 
colored. The land is highly pi-oductive. Co. seat, Natchez. 

ADA-.MS, a co. in s. Nebraska, bounded n. Iiy the Platte and drained by the Little Blue 
river. The white popiiiatiou in 1870 was but 19. 

ADA3rS, a co. In s.w. Ohio, on the 0. river; 500 Fcpm.; pop. ’70, 20,750. It is hilly, 
fertile, and adapted to fruit, tim])er, and sheep nr.sing, Co. seat, "West Union. 

ADAMS, a co. in Pennsylvania on the Alaryland border; 530 sq. m. ; pop. ’70, 30,315. 
South mountain is on its southern border, and the co. is mostly uneven. ■ Copper miiu'S 
iiave been workt'd with some advantage, and tiiere are marble quarries. Co. seat, Getty s- 
bu 3 -g, wliich has railroad communication to the c. and n. 


ADA3IS, a CO. In ccaitral Mrisconsin, on the IT. river; 650 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 6755. The 
surface shovrs dneiiy fon^st and tinibev land, with abundant water power. Co. seat, 
FrieudshJp. 

ADAMS, a t. in Berkshire co. Mass., on the Hoosac river; pop. ’75, 15. 785; four villagves 
in the town— hlorth Aalains, Soutii Adams, Maple Grove and Blackingloii. In the C is 
G'reylock mountain, 35(K) fl.,]iighest in Mass. The w. end of the Hoosac tunnd is at 
IS'urth Adams, wlicu^ two railroiids terminate. The chief business is manufacluring. in 
cotton and woolen factoi'ies, pa}3es* mills and print works. Ait North Adams is the .11 rst 
successful employmeut (at shoemaking) of Chinese laborers; they engage for three years, 
and are fuitiiful, honest and })eaceable. 

ADAMS, CuAiir-Ks Baker- b. Mass., 1814, d. Bt. Thomas, 1853. He gTaduated at 
Amherst and was a naturalist ; assisted T|)rof, Hitchcock in geological survey of N. Y.; 
hi came tutor at Amherst, 1837 : professor of chemistry and nniural liistoiy in *MiddIebury 
college, Yt., 1838-47; p?rofessor at Arilicrst from 1847 till his deatb. In 1845-7 be was 
engaged in t]ic» ge-ologi(;a] survey (4 Vt, He went several timi'-s to thcIVest indies; wrrite 
on\‘onchology, and with assisiauce of l^rof. Gray, of Brooklyn, published an elementm*y 
work on geology. 

ADAiMB, (hTAULES Fr\kcis, ll.d., b. Boston, 1807; son of John Quincy, lie passed 
ten years in Europe with liis fatlier. and learned Russian, German and Ereiif*]i, In 1817 
Iiecriim-cd the Boston Latin school ; graduated at Harvard colle^'e in 1825; studiial law 
with Daniel Webster, and was admitbed in 1828, but did not go into practice. In 1829, 
married a, daughter of Peti'r (\ Brooks, and became a brotlier-indaw of Edward Everett. 
In 1831 he was sent to Btate legislature, serving three years in the house and two in tlie 
siaiate. In 1848, candidate for" vlce-])re>ident with ex-pres. Van Buren on the freesoll 
ticket. Ill 1858, elected to congress; supported Tnncqlu with public addresses, in company 
with Wm. n. Beward. In 1861, appointed minister to England, and managed American 
affairs through the crisis of the war with much suece^.,. In 1871 he was one of the arbi- 
trators for the U, S. at Geneva. He lias broad scholarship, vigorous intellect, fine taste, 
aifd an independence in opinion wliicli finds occasion for criticism in the policy of a 
party wdth which he may be in general agreement. Air. A. has written much for the 
2sWfh imerwaii JliifMW, the OhriHiian Emmiuer, and the press generally; but his main 
work has been the biography of Ms grandfather, and editing the writings of both grand- 
father and father. 
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ADAMS, Chakles Francis, jr., b. Boston, 3lay 27, 18ii5; son of pr(*o(Hllng. He p:nid' 
Halt'd from Harvard 1856, and was admitted to the l)ar in 1858; served loyally in tlie wai 
of the ivhehion, commandiiig a regiiuent oi colored men, and mnsienHl out with hrevcl 
raniv of bria'-gen. Identitied with railroad de velopiiumf , a nd w ritt'v for the A <n'ih Amcneau 
Rmiew; wUh ins brother, Henry Brooks A., author of Chapters of En<\ (Uid otho' JA^myn. 

ADAMS, Edwin, b. Mass., 1834, d. Philadelpliia, 1817: an Anier'a-.n actor. He lirst 
jrpixnired at the Boston National theater, Aug. 29, 1853, ii^SopRui. h\ “'flie Uimchhaek;” 
w'ont through the country, aAmg Ifamltf in 1860; waswiiJi Kate Bateman, Henry Hlacide 
and .las. W. Wallack at H. Y. Winter garden in 186t): rea|n)eareil in A". V. in 1863 as 
Laodry in “ The Dead Heart A wais in the couipaiiy wiieii Bootn’s th.ealer o[K'ned, 
Feb. 3, 1867, and played McrcaUo and EJmch xlrdat in that house. He lo.^t his liealth in 
Australia. . . ■ 

xlDAMS, H.iNNAir, b. Mass., 1755, d. 1832, one of tlieearllest Ameriean female writers; 
author oiVkfntf on Ildighiia Opimous, Yl^\\liiiifory of A'tir Al-yAnf/,] ?,);) ; /:>/d< jo't ,uf t 
tidjidy 1801 ; Eidory of the foes, 1812; all of wdiich brought fame but little money. Her^ 
was the first body ituried in J^It. Aulmru cemeterj'. 

ADAMS, Hknuy Buooks, son of Charles P.,and Ids father’s privati' st'cretary in 
.London. In 1870 he was appointed assistant professor of history at ilarx'ard, and Leeamu 
editor of the North American Review. 

ADAX«![3, John, the second president of the U. S. of A". Ain., ivas born at Braintree, in 
Mass., on tin? 19th of Oct., 1735. His parents were th'seended from a IMritan family 
which had emigrated from England to Mass, in 1040. Before the revolution, A. had dis- 
tinguished himself as a jurist, and wrote in the Bodoii Journal an essay on (Janon Law 
and Feudal Law (1765). He was sent by Mass, to the congress w'liiili commenced its 
sittings in Philadelphia in 1774. \Yith Lee and Jeiierson, he boldly argued for a separa- 
tion from the mother-country; and Le(3’s proposition of a deelaratiou of indi'pendence was 
ewried on the 4th of July, 1776. A. and Jeifersoii had bt^en appointed to draw up the Dec- 
Inration of Independeuce, but it appears tliat Jeiferson is the sole author of it. in suc- 
eecidiiig years, A. was emplo.ye.d on many important negotiations with European pow(‘rs; 
among" others, he assisted Fraiiklin, Jay, Jeiferson, and Laiu’cns, in 1182, in sdtling the 
eoaditions of peace with England. In 1785 he came to Loudon as tiie first amirissador 
from the Lnion. George tU. expressed his pleasure in receiving an ambassador who had 
no prejudices in favor of pfiiuce, the natural enemy of the Engfjsii crow n, and A. replied: 
’■*1 have no prejudices but in favor of my native land.” lie published in London his 
Defease of the Ooiisfitutioiis of Oovernmeat of the Uriifed Stfites (3 vols. 1787). On his 
Uiturii to AiiKirica, in the same year, he w'as elected as Yice-presldent of the U. S., and on 
the retirement of W ashington (in 1797) became president. Tire enmity of the democratic 
])arty, which had already been excited against him, was now increased by t he measures 
wliicli he judged necessary to uphold tlie national lionor against the "pretensions of 
France', and still more by his decided favor for a hereditary aristocracy. In 1801, when 
his term of four jUiars* of ofiice had expired, his adversary Jeltersoil was elec-ti'd by :i 
majority of one vote. A. now retired to his estate of Quincy, near Boston, where he 
oecaipierd himself with agricultural pursuits. xVfter tliis retirememt, lie j-eecived many 
proofs of respect and confidence from his countrymen. When 85 years old, we find hiin 
sLill in Ills place as member of the convention appointed (1820) to revise the constitution 
of ^luss. He (1. on the 4th of July, 1826, on tlie fiftieth anniversary of the day wh<*-a lie 
had proclaimed in congress the independeuce of the U. S. 

ADAMS, John, (ante). John Adams was the great-grandson of Henry, the English 
emigrant; his father was a deacon of the church nnd seleclmau, a 1‘anTier of small nu'aiis 
and a shoemaker, but he gave Jolin a good education at Harvard, wlienee he went to Wor- 
cester and took charge of a school. lie was ambitious, and onlv lacked iuliuence to get 
into the army; then he thought of divinity, but the confu.sion and wrangling of sects dis- 
mayed him, so he settled on law. In 1764 he married A ])igail SmitiC daughter of tlie 
miuister at Weymouth, and a person above his social position. She prov('d a good wife 
and mother and made his home happy. Soon after marriage he went into politics with 
^.filler opponents of the stamp act and parliamentary oppres.sion. 11(3 was selc'cted as one 
of the counsel of the town of Boston, the others being Jc'.remiah Gridley, the head of the 
bar, and James Otis, the famous orator They were to present to the governor and 
coiMicil a memorial asking that courts might ])roceed witJi*' ])usiness ihougli no stamped 
paper was to bo had. As junior, Adams o])ened the business, taking the bold stand that 
the stamp act was void because pailiament had no riglit to tax the colonies. The repeal 
of the act soon after ended the matter. About this lime he began to write on “Taxa- 
tiou’’ in the RMon Gazette., and some of his articles were rejiriiited in a London paper. 
In 1768 he moved to Boston, and two years later was elected to the general court, though 
at the time he was retained to defend capt. Preston in the Boston massacre aifair, 
who was acquitted in spite of the great prejudice existing. In tliegem'ral court he begali 
to be a leader of the patriot party, and though he soon resigned was consulted upon "all 
important matters by governor Hutchinson, AIwut this time he wu’ote articles on tlie 
independence of the judiciary and the payment of the salaries of judges by tlie eiwn. The 
destruction of the tea brougiit on the ciisis and produced the congress of 1774, of which 
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A. was one of tlie five j^rassaclrasetts members. Tliero he took active part in tb.e discus- ^ 
sion of colonial independence, and when a declaration was agreed upon be wa,s chosen to 
i)ut the resolutions in sliape. iietiiming home lie Vv as chosen to the provincial congress, 
then in session, which laid substantially declared war by appointing a committee of 
safety, sei/iiig the provincial revenues, appointing general officers, collecting stores and 
lieLdiining to form an army. After the adjournment of this congress his pen w^as again 
at woi-k "and the ‘‘ Xovanglus” articles appeared in anwer to pro-British paiiers signed 
“ MassacJiiisettensis.” This work was interrupted by the battle of Lexington, and A. 
luirried to the congress in Pliiladelphia, vviiicii body soon became the chief authority in 
the colonies. Aalams was satisfied that reconciliation wars iiripossible, tliovigh. a majori^^^ 
in congress tJioiight dllferentiy. The siege of Boston had begun, and Adams claims 
that he first suggested 'Washington for the chief command in order to secure the active 
h(’lp of file Yirgiuia delegatesfbut he insisted that gen. Artemus TWard should be SGCOiid, 
which ] 3 lace tlic Virginians wanted for Lee ; Lee was made third in rank. While absent 
from (tongi'e.-s seme of his coixespon deuce was made public, in whicdi he siicke very 
frta'lv kis colleagues, especially John 'Dickiuson, who, with some others, became his 
],!cr.soiial enemy for life. lie was a hard worker in congress, chieliy in committees; wus 
on the naval committee, and his rules then written are the basis "of our present naval 
code. Lute in 1775 he v,'as appointed chief jastice of Mass., but never took the seat, 
resigning the next year. In congress freedpiu was slowly gaining ground; A. was in 
favor of the adoptiim of self-government by each of the colonies, then a confederation, 
and then tix^aties with, foreign powers. May 13, 1776, he carried the first proposition, 
uiui the others naturally followed. A resolution by Ivobt. H. Lee offered under instruc- 
tions of the Virgina convention, that the “ colonies are by right and ought to be free and 
independent,” avus rvaiuily su}3])orted by A. and carried by seven states to six. A. was 
put on the committee on the declaration and on foreign affairs, and was chairman of the 
congressional board of Avar, in fact tlie war department, wdiere he gave the hardest labor 
for 18 mouths, and almost alone created such a war department asAvehad; and in this 
and other Avork lie gained the j'eputation of “ the clearest Iioad and firmest heart of any 
man in congress.” "Near th.e close of 1777 he Avas appointed C()niniis.sioner to France to 
supersede Bihis Define, The French alliance AVfis alrejidy made, and Franklin commis- 
sioned as fimbassmlor. A. came liomc in 1770 in the ship Aviih our first minister from a 
fiAreign poAver. .He Avas made a member of tlie j^Iass. constitutional convention, but 
was nmncdiately appointed minister to Great Britain to tix fii<f(jr peace, and returned to 
Europe in tlie s.u.ne frigate that had brought him home. Boon after arriA'ai in London he 
Averit to liolland to negotiate a loan, and was made minister to that country while there, 
lie secured a loan of ^2, 000. 000. After peace, Avith which he Iiad muck to do, he was 
sent as minister to England, and arrived in London in Mfiy, 17So. Be Avas civilly hut 
coldly received, iuid his situation Avas rinything lint agTcealflc; so, at his request, he w'as 
reciilied in libB. While in England Im preifared his of ihe American Comiitu- 

tim, a Avork which subjected lum to the charge of anti-reiuiblican and even monarchical 
hnideucios. Ihider the ncAvly organized federal gOAXirnmcnt lie became vice-president, 
and giwe probalily more casting A'otes in the senate tlian all vice-presidents since; giving 
about twenty, nearly all to -support dVashlngtoifis policy or on some important organic 
law. Up to" tills time A., and Jefferson had*~ generally a"greed, but differing AieAA'S of the 
Ih’cneh revoluiion scjiai’ated them AAidely — A. vehemently denouncing that outbreak as a 
gi’cut eA'il. The strife bceaine so Avarm that Avhen tlie second firesidentifd election came 
oil, the ITiends of Jefferson numinated George Clinton for vice-president against A., but 
huk'd to defeat liim. 'Wfitli Washington, A. heartily supported the plan of neulTulity, 
Avhile the Jeib'rsonians Avere eager for discriminations against England. Wasliingl.on 
declined a candidacy for a third term, and then came our first partisan contest forymesi- 
dent; Adams, Hamilton, Jay, Jetfixson, and Thomas Pinckney Averc more or less in the 
luiki.. In the (dectorrd college A. barely jin^vailed, having 71 votes to 69 for Jeffer- 
son; (as tlie kiAv Avas Hum the efieetors voted for tAvo men Avithout designating the office* 
the highest vote imuk^ tiui president, and the next highest the vice-president). A. 
charged ITamihon Avith dividing the vote of the north and east, and that, with other con- 
temporaneous trc-ubles, hrol^e up the federal iiart}'. Our French relations were in a crit- 
icuU state Avhen A. took the chair; our minister, Janies Monroe, had disregarded his 
instnuttions and k*d us into difficulty Avlth the Avily Talleyrand, and the exposure of this 
entanglement jironsed a strong anti-French feeling and rcwiAmdlho old federal party; but 
some unhu'ky a]»pointmen1s"by A., such as Yaiis Murray for minister to France, soon 
checked this resurrei'tion. W^lieu tlie ncAV commission reached France, Bonaparte was 
in poAver, and there Avas no further difficulty. Wlicm the election of 1800 came on, the 
federal party aaois only in fragments; the republicans (soon to be democrats) were strong 
and groAving rapidly under such skillful leaders as Jefferson and Burr A. wnis still pop- 
ural with the people, but his opponents loaded him doAvn wfith the French troubles, the 
alien mid sedition laAvs, and many sins of Avhich he Avas not guilty; his prWate corre- 
spondenco Avas exposed, and to all" as in Washington’s case, Avas added the charge that he 
selected Ins cabinet under British inffueiice. There Avas no choice of president by the 
people’s election: Jefferson liad 73 votes, Burr 73, Adams 65, Pinckney 64. After many 
ballots the Ismise of repn^simtatives chose J(?fferson for president and Burr for vice- 
president, and on the day of inauguration John xVdauis left office AAfilhout Avaiting to see 
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Ills opponent take tlic chidr. ITcIuicl no intercourse with ills siiccessfu] rivej for tliirteen 
years. A. at once quilted piiidk; life; lie liiul I.)eeij iTugal and was nut wiUioat e.'itale, anti 
Kis home was happy, iiutil tJie death of his second son; ids lLO[)e, however, was in ids s<ai 
Jolni <iiiincy, whom lie desired to see seated in the presidential cliair. Few iiieu iiave 
fallen so suddenly’ from high p)oiitleal importance to zero; iti the last year of his lenn ho 
received and wrote letters by thousands; me next year lie received Imamy a hundred. 1 le 
lost the favor mid got the spite of both parties, lie was bitterly assailed long after lieleit 
cilice, and his misdeeds were even used in the cauqaiign iigaiust liis sou in 18i^4. But 
though his ofUcial utterances -were stopped, ids pen was busy." 1.1(3 defended liimself in tiie 
newspapers, and brought to light many imponaiit iiislorleal facts. After Jeficrson left 
piiblie IdV. lie and A. wem reconciled and corresponded during the remainder of their lives, 
l){3th dying on tlie same day, the day of all in which tiicy might desire to go— July 4, 
lS2d, the s( 3 mi-centennial aaiiiversary of the dedaratioii of indepeiidence in which ])oth 
had taken deep personal interest. Wliea A. was in ids 86tii year he was chosen a dele- 
gate to the convention to revis(^, the Mass, coiistitutioii, and did mncli to b.v.ing ahout a 
modihctitioQ of sections respecting religion and support of cliurclies, for with years he 
had grown liberal, evera ahead of ids time. In pei'son he was above medium height, 
with* ti stout, well-knit frame, growing corpulent with age; large hcml, wide and expan- 
sive brow; a mild 'and even humorous eye; general aspect grave and imposing,; he 
delighted in society and conversation and. was a good talker; all'ectioiis warm hut not 
]>articu]arly demonstrative; anger violent and soon (jooled, and without malevolence; 
impatient ()E cant and of opposition to his weii-establislied views. 

ADAMS, Joux*, the assumed mime of Alexander Smith, one of the mutineers of the 
English ship Bounty;” b. London, 1764, d. Pitcairn island, Mar. 29, 1820. 'Mine memths 
after the mutiny A. and his sailors, witli some men and women from Tahiti, landed on 
Piteaini island and formed a government of vrhich he was the head. In 1800 he was the 
only surviving Englishman. He established 'worsliip and sucli a school as wms possible. 
In 1808, capt. Folger, an American, landed there and brouglit the W'orld the fh*st news of 
this strange settlement. A. had not heard a -word from civilized countries in 20 years. 
England never sought to punish him, and he died in peace, leaving a prosperous and 
religious people. 

ADAMS, John, ll.d., 1772-1888; teacher and plillosoplier. lie graduated at Yale 
1796; was principal of two, or three academics; went to III, where he introiiucod vulu- 
a])Ie rnoditicatioiis in schom laws, and organized many Bunday-schools. ile wrote cm 
educating and training the young. 

ADAMS, John Couch, disc(■>^'erer, simultaneously with LeAYrrier, of the planet Mh*])- 
tuiie, was born, near Launceston in Cornwail, 1819. Ke early manii'ested an aptitude for 
inatliematics ; and after the usual amount of scliool -training, he was sent to Ht. John's 
college, Cambridge, where he attahied the lionor of senior wrangler, and becauu' a lualhe- 
matical tutor, in 1841, he undertook to hud out tlie cause of the irregularities in tlie 
motion of Uranu.s, anticipating, indeed, his own and LeYerricr’s discovery — namely, 
that they are due to the inlhience of an unknown pianet. Le VcTrier did not commence 
his researches till tlie summer of 18 le; but on tlie lOtli FIov. published the results of his 
calculations, demoimtrating the existence of an unknown ])lanet, declaring it to be the 
cause of the known disturbance, and assigning to It almost the same place ns A. had done 
in a paper which ho left with the astrdnoiner royal at Groenvdeh observatory in tlie 
previous Oct, , but wdiicli he neglecled to publish. Le Yerrier has thus aet(uired, naturally, 
tlie whole honor of the discovery; but the merit of A. Is not less. The reseaiches of The 
latter eonmie need 'earlier; his dis(‘, every, loo, was earlier; and it was only imfoilunate for 
the reputation of the young astronomer that he omitted to pulillsli the results he had 
obtained. The council of the royal astronomical society showed that they appreciated 
the value of A.’s labors, by awarding e(pial honors to hath. In 1858, A. wnsappoinU'dio 
the chair of mathematics in Bt. Andrews, which, however, be vacated wilbin a few months, 
on being nominated to the Lowndcan inufessorsliip of astronomy, (..Cambridge, 

ADAMS, John Quincy, the sixth president of the U. S. of Morth America, and son of 
tlie second president, was lioni in Mass., July 11,1787. In his boyhood he accompanied 
Ills fatlKir on an embassy to Europe, and passed a considerable part of liis youtli in Paris, at 
the Hague, and lastly in London. AYhen his father was elected pivsident, tlie younger 
Adams was sent on an embassy to Berlin, ard traveled through Silesia. Of this eoiinl ry 
he gave a description in his letters, which were hrst published in the Porff olio, ti Pliiladij- 
phia journal, and afterwards translated into Prendi and German.' In his political views, 
xV, perfectly agreed with his father, and consequently he was recalled from Berlin wlnm 
Jefferson was elected. president in 1801. On his return to America, he was engaged as 
professor of rlietoric, at Harvard university, in Mass., the stronghold of the fodciTi lists; 
but be soon left liis academical post to engage again in politics, and was chosen a senator 
for Mass. He soon became prominent as a leader of the federal party; Imt in later years 
he adroitly changed his course, and seemed inclined towards th(3 party of Madison. By 
Madison he was sent as plenipotentiary to Bussia, and afteiwards to England. On tins 
embassy he took a part in the negotiation of peace with England, and assisted with his 
counsel the deputies sent from lAmerica to Ghent. lYIien Monroe was elected president, 
he recalled A. from ‘Europe, and made Mm secretary of state. On the retirement of 
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i't*:). ilc Itiul iKHv t{> strivt'. against deiuocrutic majorities; for/tiioiigh lie endeav- 

oi\;d n> inalvc iihiiself poi)uliir !jy ’oelraying tiie schemes of Ills toriner political associates, 
he could ne\xH- vdii the coniidence of the growing party of democrats; and on the exxiira- 
li(in of ids tei’m of odice, lie had to give pitu^e to gen, Jackson. A. retired to his estate 
of (piiney, n<‘ar iloston; hut in 18d0 was cliosen as^reprcsentfitive of his district. He norv 
joietxl the party of abolitionists, and fi-equeutiy raised liie whole house of representatives 
aiulin^l himndi by his incessant petitions on the slavery question. On one occasion, in 
ib-t'b in ordi'r^to assert strongly in tiic abstract the right to petition, he went so far as to 
p,re:-eiii a pedtlon for the dissolution of the union! This vnis inisimderstood, and turned 
atrain-t Ifnn. He died at Tdasbington during the sesshiu of congress, Feb. 23, 1848. A. 
v‘as <inL* of die n:o;d, aide a.rnong Ainerican strdesmen of the old sdiooi, and a skilled diplo- 
iiiiilirfu Bee jJeidolr^ i* 1874. 

AD. IMS, John Qutxcy {(niic). ITidcr the advantages secured wliile with his 
fa (her abroad, John Quincy became one of the best (xiucated men of his time. He grad- 
iiuted from Harvard in 1788, and studhal law witli Thcopliilus Parsons lln’ee years; 'was 
admitted to tiie burin 1701, and mixed law practice with wriling for the newspapers, 
especially discussing French neutrality and b’oni Paine’s ii/y/nk' of Man. In 1794 ^^h^Fh,- 
ington appointed him minister at thellagne; in 1707 he married Vne daughter of Joshua- 
J()hnson, forrmn'l}’ a merchant at Ahintes. On Washington’s writlcn ailvicc, provident 
Adams appointed him minister to Lorlin, where lie learned German and translated 
'Wieland’s Ohcron, but did not pmbiidi it, because Sotheby’s translation just then 
appeared. Jeirerson recalled him, and in 1802 he was a member of tlic Mass, legislature. 
■\Vhen only 36 years of age ho was elected senator in congress, but soon afterwards 
resigned. In 1806 "bo was professor of rl'.etoric and belies iettres in Harvard. About 
this^time may be noted tiie first appearance of the sectional ideas which culminated in 
the war of the rebellion of 1S61-5. During a visit to YQishinglon, A. had a conference 
with JciTcrson in which he charged a portion of tlie federal leaders with a design of dis- 
snlving the union and establishing a separate} northern confederacy. This charge wuis 
often Vepeated, and for a dozen }'ears it seriously aU'ected the administration of llie gov- 
ernment, reducing the statesmen of Aev/ England to a position of mueli less wcnglit and 
inti lienee in pii])lic alTairs than they v/ere entitled to or had enjoyed, raid very probably 
restricting liir. A. to his one term of the xwesidency. I'ids idea was said to have orig- 
inated with certain federal members of congress because of the ac(juisition of Louisiana, 
and die threatemMi destruction, b}" additions of southern and soulhwestern territory, of 
the x^oiitical iniluence of the n. and e. A. said that these inendiers of congress were to 
liave a meeting in Poston, at which Alex. l-Iamiitoii would be present, though lie did not 
approve of tln.-lr ideas. In 1809 Madison sent A. as minister to Eussia, and during his 
residence thei-c ho was made associate justice of tlicU. S. supreme court, hut declined the 
honor. In Ihissia ho hail much infrueiice, inducing the emperor to oifeu’ himself as 
mediator between our country and Great Britain. In 1813 iiewas, Avitli Henry Clay, 
Albert Gal iatiu, and Jonathan Bussell, a commissioner to negothite jaeaee with Great 
Britain, which was effected at Ghent after six montlis’ w'ork, and signed Dec. 24,1814. 
The ne.xt spring A. wxis made minister to England, and was there until Monroe called 
him home to Ije sces’ctary of state, in which position lie had iuqiortantwork in defending 
gen. dackson’s conduct in Fla. against 8|';ain, in the i^liranda expedition, and in the ques- 
tion of the La. boundary, in which the Balniic river was accepted as a compromise. Hear 
the end of Monroe’s first term the strife between slavery and freedom began on the occa- 
sion of the bill admitting Missouri, sent to 3Ionroe for his signature. He submitted two 
quijstions to his cabinet; 1. H;is Cfmgress constitutional power to xarohilht slavery in a 
territory? 2. Vfas the, term *“ forever” in the prohibitive cituisc forever absolutely, or 
only during the territorial condition of the country specified? On tlie first quc.stion all 
the\*abiuet voted yea; on the second A, thought “ forever” covered state as well as 
territorial conditioiqPnit all the others held the other view. To harmonize matters, Cal- 
houn suggested the broader question, “Is the proviso as it stands in the bill constitu- 
tional?”" And on this all voted yea. In 1824, Adams, Jackson, CTaivford, and Clay, all 
democrats, were candidates for president. In the colleges the vote was 09 for Jackson, 
84 for Adams, 41 for Crawford, and 37 for Clay. In the hou.se A. was chosen, as it w'as 
(‘barged, by tlie inliuence of Clay, wiiom lie made secretary of slate. As soon as A. wms 
in office all Ihi^ other factions of the democracy united against him and in favor of Jack- 
son; ]>oth liouses of congress were against him fc»r the latter jiart of his term, and he was 
assailed with the most unscnipulousQind vindictive bitterness. For his second term he 
got only 82> votes to I TS for Jackson. He redri^d to Quincy, but not to idleness. A long 
political life had dosed; a sliorter and more important one was about to open, A new 
party, the anti-masons, sent him to congress, and his district kcf>t him there for seven- 
tocm" years, during which he was almost ever at his post and always at work. In 1834 
he wais a candidate for governor of Mass., but was beaten by John Davis, who not long 
, after heat him for U. S. senator. Free from all parties and cliques, A. became the peo- 
ple’s champion, especially as to tlie right of petition, which the southern congressmen 
were ever anxious to restrict. E^xnyljckly soon knew that tliougli he miglit oppose the 
purpose sought, A. v/ould promptly jwesent any respectful petition, I'his %vas fully 


t \n 1837, when he astonished everybody by presenting a petition from aetnai slaves; 
and eonipelled its reception, nolwithi^tacding the U[)roar wliich it eroiiual. i>y fh-mvfja 
be gravdUiUid towards die abolitionists. Though not itkinlllied as one of theni, la* wa.s 

betiti<)n. ile secured the ]-e})eal of tbci nr-iurious 
gag rule; he defended the slave mutineers of the Ainistad, and was reafly, anywiiare and 
everyvviiere, to stand up for free speech. On the 2GtlL Nov., 18-16, when lea'riiig il 
to ta'ke his S(?at hi congress, lie had an attack of paralysis, and was kept away four iraniths; 
after that he was at his post, but seldom spoke. On the 2ist of Feb. ,18-18, ciinica sia-oiul 
a.tlack, while he was in his seat in the house; he was taken t<> the speaker’s private ixioin, 
and d. on the second day after, his last intelligible words being, ‘‘Tills is the las; <,f , 
e.n'th; I am content.” Like his father, lie was a Unitarian in his rcligiims view?, li.oug!, 
not oxtivme; tdso, like his father, he kept voluminous diaries and journals, which have 
beiai ill some degree arranged and pulilisheil by hi.s son. 

A OA.MS, JoTi?t Quincy, 2d, b. Boston, 1833; son of Charles Francis; graduate of 
Harvard! lie was a,dmiltcd to the bar in 1853; xvas on gov. Andrexv’s skiff in the reb(8» 
lion ; ill 1866 a representative in the legislature; in 1807 democratic candidate b)r goviamor, 
and drdVated. In 1869-70 he was in llie li'gislature ; in 1871 lie ivas an unsiiccessful can- 
(luiatc for governor and retn’cserUative. In 1872 ivas nominated for vice-president wiUi 
( 'ha.s, (/Conor for president, by democrats who would not support Horace Greeley; Ijur. 
<>’C«mor peremptorily refused,* and A. would not stand without him. He has* made 
inuny tible and elaborate speeches. 

ADAMS, KeiiiKMiAir, r>.D., 1806-78; a graduate of Harvard, and student of divinity at 
Andover. In 1829 he was settled over tlieAlrst Congregational (diurdi in ( 'amdiridgx*, and 
in 1834 over the union Congregational lOiurch in Essex st., Boston; author of Jfeynve/os' o/i. 
/;V Uiuta)*l(ui Wncufh afOJn'tA. hi the Js'cw TeAd'/neut, Lfe of John hJhot (Jinxt 

as n Feiend, and other religious hooks. After a wiuteig in Georgbp for tlm lamedt of liis 
health, where he lived with a rich planter, he wrote A St)iith~}<tfh View of Slavtvjf,^ ])raising 
its el?t‘ct upon the religious character of the negroes. The w'ork lirought upon iiim severe 
animadversion. In l8()f>-70 he made a voyage around the vsmrld. As a writer he was 
greatly admired for the tinish and didicacy of'liis sLde. 

ADAMS, Samueu, one of the leading men of the American revolution, was born at 
Boston, Mass,, Sept. 27, 172,2. His political leanings were earl}' inauife.sted; on taking 
the deuree of a.u. at Harvard college, 1743, he maintained tiu-r aifirmativo of the ques- 
tion: 'SVhether it be huvful to resisr the supreme magistrate, if the common wealOi can- 
mT he otherwise preserved? He intended at first to bcYr'omc a clergyman, but after- 
wards eomineuceda small Imsiness, a,nd was Jiiadc collector of taxes. He displayed on 
al! oeciisions an iiniliucliing zeal for popular riglit.s, and was, l)y the jailriotic ]‘>arty, 
placed in tlio legislature in 1766. A. xvas a member of the first eongrrss, and signed 
t:ie declaration of indepcndmice in 1776. He tooli an adive pari in framing the 
couslitution of Massachusetts, and xvas for several years prc.sideiit of the senate of 
tliat state. He held the office of its ruaiteruint-govemor from 1180 to 1791, and of gov- 
ernor from that time till 1797. He then retinal from public life, and died, at Boston, 
Oct. 2, 1802, poor as he had lived. A.’s clitiracter was one of great courage and deter- 
niinaiiou. He was, at the same time, somewhat narrow-minded and bigfded, both in 
religion and politics. He was prejudiced against 'Washington, whose conduct of the. 
wav and his ignorance of military mauers led him to think wean auU (iilatoiy; and the con- 
fidence repo.sed in Washington, as first president of the republic, seemed to A. to savor 
cf aristocracy. 

ADAMS, Samuel (cm? fc), a great-grandson of Henry A.., an Engli.sh emigrant, froyi 
whom president dolin A. traced his" descent. Samuel began to study la\v, disliked it, 
and went into a couuling-liouse; became a merchant aiui failed; was partner with his 
father in a breweiy, amrtailed after the father’s death; went into politics on a paper- 
money (pie.stion then iDiominent in the colony, and soon became an advocate for the 
people against parliamentniy authority. Through him, under instructions of the town 
of BostoTi, was heard, in May, 1764, tiie first protest from America again.st lord Grcii- 
ville’.s plan for taxing the colonies. Mliile in the colonial legislature he acted a.s clerk (if 
that body, and drew up most of the papers. He is thus 'described in John Adams’s 
diary; “'Adams is zealous, ardent, and keen in the cause; is always for softness, deli- 
cacy, and prudence, when they will do; but is stanch and stiff and strict ami rigid and 
infex'lble in the cause.” AViiile ho was engaged in politics his wife supported the 
family. She died in 1757, and in 1764 he married again. He was spokesman of a coui- 
miltee to demand the removal of the troops after the Boston massacre, and by Ins bold- 
ness elfected the purpose. In the Pliiladelphia congress he wiis at first conffiliatory ; yet 
no one did more to effect the separation from England, as gen. Gage testified wlum he 
excepted ordy “John Hancock and Sam Adams””fi*om an offer of jiardon. Adams did 
not like ilie federal constitution, but Hancock persuaded him support it in the Massa- 
chusetts convention, though he proposed several amendments, some of -svlucli were 
, adopted. He was an admirer of the French revolution, and in liomc politics inclined 
■ towards Jeifersonianview.s. lie is described as of usual size, muscular, with light-blue 
eyes, fair complexion, erect and dipiilied; wearing a lie wig, cocked liat, and red cloak, 
lie was poor till near the end of his life, wdien by the death of lus son, a surgeon in the 
revolution, he received enough to live upon, lie wois the author of many state papers 
and political newspaper articles; but an oration said to have been spoken by him in Fiiila- 
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delpliia, Aug. 1, 1776, and print(?d in London, is reckoned spurious. In this oration the 
Eiigiisii are called ‘‘ a nation of shopkeepers,” an epithet which was quic;kly adopted by 
thti^hrst Kapoleon. Adanis left only a daughter, and none of his blood now bear the 
name. ■. 

ADAMS, Thomas, a u English preacher in the early part of the 17tli c., called by 
Southey ‘‘the prose Shakespeare of Puritan theologians.” He was minister at Wil- 
lington IVingrave, in London, and “observant chaplain” to Sir lieniy Montague, the 
lord chief jus-tice. lie wrote Jleami o.nd Earth Reconciled, The JJcuihi Banqhet, and 
other works, and a great luiniber of Ms sermons were printed. A. was a Puritan 
v/ilhin the church of Englauid, as distinguished from the non 'Conformist Puritans who 
IMt the church. “Jc’remy Taylor did not surpass him in biTlliunce of fancies, nor 
I'homas Fuller in wit.” 

ADAMS, TriLLTAW, H.D., ]). Conn., 1807; son of John, ll.d. He graduated from 
Yale in 18‘37; sUidied theology at Andover and Avas ordained a Congregational minister. 
In 186-1 h(i left his parish in Drlghhui, Mass., and took charge of tlie’ Central (doav Madi 
son scjuare) l^resbyleriau church, in M. Y.,AA^here he continued more than forty year-^. 
])r. Adams is nmnwnc'd as a pulpH orator, and has been prominent in many Avorks f»f 
charity and usefulness, lie was moderator of the general assembly of 1852, and took 
an actiAm ].)art in securing union belAveen the old and new school parties in his churclL 
lie has puldished several sei'inoiis, addresses, and other wmrks. He Avas elected ])ro- 
fessor of sacred rhetoric and pastoral theology in the JST. Y. university, but declined the 
position. Having resigned his pastorate, he became a professor of the union theological 
seminary (Presbyterian) in the city of M. Y'. He died Aug. 31, 1880. 

ADA^rS, YAllfam T., b. ]\Iass., 1822; Avell knoAAm as a writer of Avorks for the young, 
editor of OUxer Optk\^ 2Ia(iadiiG for Boys and Girls, and also as a magazine and genera.I 
Avriter. 

ABAM’S BTJI3GS, a chain of shoals extending across the gulf of Manaar, betAveen 
Ceylon and the peninsula of Hindustan. It forms a great obstruction to vessels proceoth^ 
iug through the cliaunel. 

ADAM’S PEAK, the name given by Xoliammedans, aud after them by Europe/u's, to 
a mountain summit in the s. of (Vyloip 7420 ft. high (not, hoAvever, the highest of the 
group). The uatiAg’ laiuic is fhiiuanhela.’ The cone i'ormlng the summit is a naked mass 
of granite, tenniunling In a narro w jaatform, in the middle of Avliicli is a I'.ollow, 5 ft 
long, liaA'irig a riKlc mscm];lance to a human footstep. I^loliammcdan tmditiem makes 
tins the scmic of Avdam’s penhcrice, after his expulsion from paradise; lie stood lOuO 
years on one foot, and lienee the mark. To the Buddhists, the impression is the sri- 
fada,ov sacred foolTnark, It-ft by Buddha, on his departure from Ceylon: while tlm Bin- 
(Ins claim \i as llio foot }>riut of their god SIaul Oauii' tlie sacred S]iot slar.ds a wooden 
ciinopy, and mull dudes of drvolees, Buddhist, Hindu, and Mohammedan, itequemt it. 

ABAII'A, a Turkish ejalet or province in the s.e. of Asia Alinor, deriA'cs its name 
from ilS cijicf city /'mlana, conlainlng 25,000 inliabitants. The city is distant almost 
30 m. from Tarsus* on the Ava.y to Aleppo, commands the pass of the Taurus mountains, 
nud canlcs 021 a considerahlo tradic between S^Tia and Asia Alinor. Pompey peopled 
tiio terrllory of Adana Avilh piraJes. The Syrian kings made the place a city, under the 
name of Jittiochia ad Hanrnn and on the ruins of Antiochia the caliph Harouin al 
Rnschld huilt Adana. The pre-sc-ut inhabitants are mostly Turks, mixed with some 
Greeks and Ai.riueuians. 

AB'AITSOXT, I\IioiiKT,, a ceh-liratcd Frcndi botanist, b. at Aix, April 7, 1727. He soon 
left ilie cicriciil profession, for which he Avas educated, and devoted lumself to the study 
of natural history. In his cm ly career he entertained the ambition of superseding the 
Limueaa system'by a (■ie..rv'r lunl more comprehensive method of arrangement. VVlum 
iihoiit IvA'cnty-oiie years old ]u‘ AA(^!b to Senegal in Africa, and, fearless of the uiiAAlKde- 
Homc climal’e, stayed tlu-re ilvo years, aftenvards ri'-tiirning to France with a larger 
collection of s] 2 ecimeris in natural history. Soon after hit^retiirri, he laid before tiie 
lYencliEast liidia company his plan of a (*oiony on the Africnm coast, in Avhich all eolo- 
nial pHiducc was to lie raised without shiAT-labor. But his plan Avas neglected. He 
published, in 1757, his Hkhnre .Xaiurelle dn S^'neaal, and, in 1763, his Femilles des 
Plnuhs, in Avliich lie endeaAum'd to gB^e a ucav form to liotany; but he could not pre- 
Anil againHtlu^ cslablit^hed Limiman system, llis next undertaking aauis one on a Auist 
sca,l(}~n()thlng Bss than a complete eiicyclopadia, for AAdiich he hoped to gain tlie pat- 
ronage of Loiiis XY. and the ncauhuny; ]>ut though his bold plan was regarded Aviih ud^ 
miralion, he. !‘eceiAU‘d littl(*. sub^anlial encouragement. This, hoAAXwer, did not^ check 
his enthuslasna; he ])rocee(led with the Avork until he^ exhausted his means. During the 
revolution lie fell into A'cry indigent circumstances.' Wh(*n inAuted to become a mem- 
ber of the national instituic, lie a wvered that he was unable to attend for want of a 
pair of shoes. AflerAvards he received a pension, and until the time of his death, Ang. 
8, 180G, he Ava.s fanuiesliy devoted to the p)rosecution of his plan, loo vast to be carried 
out by an iiullvidiial. 

ABAHSO'HIA, a genus of the natural order sierculiacem (q.v.), sub-order homhacetv, 
named by Liniueus in lionor of the botanist Adanson (q.v.), and distinguished by a 
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dcciduGiis calyx, a very long style, witli nunn’''V‘’is siigi-in^' voody capsule 

a fininaceoiis pulp/ The only Imown speeies, .J. the ()fwh(d), alsc. 

the monkey-bread tree, is a native of the troiaeal parts of >v. Africa,, out now in- 
Irndiiccd into tiie e. and w. Indies. Tt is tsie largest, kiiown Trec™iiot indeed rising to if 
very great height., but exceeding all other trees in tljc tliiekuess of its trunk (20 to 30 ft.), 
riven its branches (60 to 70 ft. longO^re often as thick as tiio .stom.s of large trec^s, and they 
foi-ma hemispherical head of 120 to 150 ft. in diameter; tiicar oulcrinost l)oughs drooping to 
llu! ground. The leaves are digitate or 7-tid; the ilouarrs are white and extremely large, 
mi (Iroopiug peduncles of a yard in length. Tlie fruit [moiilyy'bmid) is of the size of a 
ciM-on. The bruised leaves' {lain) are mixed Vvdtli the daily food of the iuluihilants of 
1 i w pi eal Africa; and Europeans in that country oupdoy them pis ii reiiiedy for diarrliea, 
fevers and diseases of the urinary organs. The pulp of the fruit, Avliicli is slightly acid 
ami pleasant to the taste, is eaten with or without sugar; mri tin; (o'qiri'ssi'd juic'c hdxed 
with sugar is much esteemed as a beverage, being very refreshing, elfei'tual in quench- 
ing thirst, and regarded as a specific in putrid and pe.s{ilential fevers. I’he bark is said 
tod )e powerfully febrifugal, 

ADAPTATION, in biology, is the process by which an organism liecorncs modified tc 
siiit the conditions of its life"." Every change in a living organism involvirs A. ; for in all 
cases life develops itself in a continuous adjustment of internril to external relations. 
But the term usually implies such modifications as arise during rue lif(3 of an individual, 
when an external change directly inducc,*s some change of function ami structure. All 
A, is limit'd, since an organism can vary from its congenital structure only to a certain 
limited extent, * 

A/D Aid, the tVv^clfth month of the ecclesiastical and the sixth month of the civil 
Jewish year; according to the rabbins., from the ikiw moon of Feb. to tlio new moon of 
March. ' On the ITtli of A. conies the fast for the death of Aloses: the IStli is called the 
fast of Esther, and by common usage is festival in memory of the death of Nicanor. 
On the 14th and 15th occurs the important feast of Purim. 

ABBA, the Latin Acldua, a river of Lombardy, rising in the Eluetian Alps above 
Bormio. It Hows into the lake of Como; issuing from whicli below" Leeco, it traverses 
tlie ].)lain of Lombardy in a direction s.s.e., passing Lodi and Plzzighetone, and falls into 
tile Po about 8 m, above Cremona. It formerly bounded the republic of Venice and the 
duchy of Aliian. 

AD'DAX. See Antelope, ante, 

ABBEE, a common English name of the viper (q.v.). ])ut also often more vaguely 
used for poisonous serpents of tlie family tiperUitv. 'Where the name occurs ill the 
authorized version of the scriptures, it apj/ears to be ahvays in this vap;ue sense; although 
the terms hi the same places of the original may probably be moi-e precise. A very ven- 
omous serpent of New Boulh. Wales {acanthojns tortarfU sometimes called the death or 
btack Addsr, 

ADDINGTON, a co. in the province of Ontario, Canada, near the e. end of lake On- 
tario ; 2000 sq.m. ; pop. ’71, 21,312. It has many small lakes. The n. part is little settled. 
Agriculture and lumber are the main business. Chief t, Bath. 

ADDINGTON, IIenky (lord Sidinouth), 1757-1844; son of Dr. Addington, who was 
physician to the earl of Chatham, by rea.son of which the son became playmate and 
friend of the younger Pitt, who induced him to enter parliament in 1TS4. In 1789 he 
was elected speaker of the commons. When Pitt resigned he took the place of clian- 
eeiior of the exchequer and formed a new ministry, l)ut"met so much opposition that he 
resigned in 1804, whereupon the king made liim' viscount Sidmoutli. He wms home 
secretary iu 1812, and retired in 1824. 

ABBISCOMBE. See Cadet. 

ADDISON, a co. in Vermont, on lake Champlain, drained by Otter creek and inter- 
sected by the Rutland and Burlington railroad; 750 sq.m. ; pop. ’80. 24, 174. Tlie w. part 
is fiat, and the e. mountainous: the soil is fertile, and tliere are manufactures of cotton, 
wool and paper, and marble quarries. Co. seat, Middlebury. 

ABBISON, Joseph, the son of an eminent clergyman of the church of England, was 
b. at Milston, near Amesbujy, in AViltshire, on the ‘1st May, 1072, After a preliminary 
education at various schools, he entered the university of Oxford wdieii only fifteen 
years of age, where he greatly distinguished himself, esp(*cially by the facility with 
winch he wrote Latin verse. He w"as originally intended for the church, but various 
circumstances conspired to drawhim aside into literature and politics; the principal of 
which wmre his acquaintance with Dryden, who honored the young poet with his patron- 
age, and his intimacy with lord Somers, whose favor be gained by dedicating a poem 
to him on one of king William’s campaigns. In 1699 lie received a pension of £300 a year, 
and then set out on a, continental tour. While in France he perfected himself in the 
language of the country. On the outbreak of the Spanish war of succession he departed 
to Italy, where he penned his charming LeUer to lord Halifax. Towards the end of 
1703, he returned home by way of Switzerland and Germany; but his expectations of a 
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plac(‘” disappointed, for tlic v.'liigs were out of office. The battle of Blenheim, 
however, which of'carnMl in the iiext year, presented a brilliant opportunity to him, 
which he did not fail to make tiie most of. d'he ministry vrished the victory commemo- 
rated in vers(‘, and A. vras appointed to do it. Lord Godolphin, the treasurer,, was so 
exe.c.ssively (Udigiited with the hrst half of tlie triumphal poem, tluit before the rest was 
tinislied he made A. a commissioner of appeals. The poet was now fairly involved in 
politics. He aecoinpanled Halifax to Hanover, became imder-secretary of state in 1706, 
and in 1701) went to Ireland in the capacity of secretary to the lord-lieutenantv where he 
also obtained tlie (.dlice of keeper of the records, worth £800 a year. In the same yeaf 
his friend Steele commenced The to which A. soon becaiue a frequent contribu- 

tor. He also w’rotr, a number of political articles in the Wh'i(} Emminer. On the 1st of Mar. 
1711, appeared^ The T})tejaioi\ the most popular and elegant miscellany in English litera- 
ture. Yfilh an interruptifni froniOtii Dec., 1712, to loth "June, 1714, during part of which 
time Gaardhni, a. din ilar]3eriodical, took its place, 77/;? /S}x"Ci'roV>fwais continued to 20th 

Dec., ITM. A.’s fame is inseparably associated with this periodical. Tlictpiality of his 
genius is nerv determined by it rather than by the artificial rhetoric of \im Cato. He w\as 
the animating spirit of the magazine, ami ])y far the most exquisite essays which 
appeared in it ai’c by liim. In 1713 appeared The Tvaejedy <if Calo^ the popularity of 
which, consi;A.d,rxg ii.s total want of dramatic power, was amazing. It w^as generally 
understood to have a, ]3olitical as well as a poetical inspiration; but "so prudently had A. 
expressed himself, that both parties, whig and tory, received its frigid declamation with 
rapture, it was Iraiishited into various European languages, and even the monarch of 
French criticism, Voltaire, held Shakespeare a barbarian in tragedy, compared with our 
author. “xVll the laurels of Europe,” says I'hackeray, “ w^ere scarcely sufficient for the 
author of this ‘ prodigious ’ poem.” Every one in England praised it except Dennis. A. 
w^as called the great 3[r. A.” after that wonderful night in the theater, when, as Pop«? 
says, “ the munerous and violent claps of tlie whig party on the one side were echoed 
back by the tories on the other.” This enthusiasm was a delusion which time has effec- 
tually dispelled. In 1716, A. married the dow^ager-countess of Warwick, and in the fol- 
lowing year was appointed secretary of state. For neither of his new situations was ho 
at all suited. Lady IMary 'Wortley iVfontagu, in a letter to Pope, expressed her fear 
that “a day might come when he would be heartily glad to resign both.” He was so 
extremely timid' and awkward in large companies that it was out of the question for him 
to attempt debating in parliament— a thing indispensable to one' in his position. He con- 
sequently resigned in 1718. Then as to the other matter, Dr. Johnson sarcastically 
remarks that “”tlie lady was persuaded to marry him on terms much like those on which 
a Turkish princess is espoused — to whein the sultan is reported to pTonounee: - Daugh- 
ter, I give thee this man for thy slave.’ ” Ko one can doubt that this marriage was a mis- 
take oh tlicpju't of A. His health Imd been for some time in a very precarious state; and 
at length, after an illness of a few nicmths, he died at Hclland house, Kensington, on the 
17th June, 1719, in the4Sth year of his age, three years after what Thackeray calls “his 
splendid but dismal union.” A. had appointed IMr. Tickell his literary executor, who 
published his works shortly after in 4 vols. quarto. Besides those to which we have inci- 
dentally alluded, he w'rote A Trcatlt<e on the Usefulness of Andenl MeMs, Especially in 
Belalion to the Latin and Greek Poets, wiiich, how'ever, excited little interest. He also 
left an untinished work on The Evidences of the Christian Pelic/ion. But the most deliglit- 
ful and original of all his productions is that seiies of sketches in The Speetat<yr of which 
Sir Roger de Cknerley is the central figure, and Sir Andrew Freeport and Will Honey- 
comb the side ones. Sir Roger luniself is an absolute creation ; the gentle yet vivid 
imagination, the gay and cheerful spirit of humor, the keen, shrewd obs(>rvcition, and 
fine' raillery of foibles which K. has displayed in tliis felici.oas characterization, render it 
a work of pure genius. But A. in prose is always excellent. He has given a delicacy 
to Englisli sentiment and a modesty to English wit which it never knew before. Ele- 
gance, which in his })redecessors had been' the companion of immorality, now appeared 
as the advocate of virtue. Every graci' \vas enlisted in the cause of a benign and beauti- 
ful piety. His style, too, is peVfc^ct after its fashion. Tlrfere are many nobler and 
grander forms of expression in English literature than A.’s, hut there are none compar- 
able to it in .sweetness, propriety and natural dignity. “Whoever wishes,” says Dr. 
Johnson, “ to attain an English style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not osten^ 
tatious, must give his days aiul nights to the volumes of A.” His various writings, but' 
especially his" essays, fully realized the purpose which he constantly had in view, “to 
enliven morality with wit, and to temper wdt with morality.” They materially helped 
to reform the manners of their time, and created, in addition, that class of readers, 
which has no^v become so prodigious in numbers, and on which all literature now depends 
for its su]>port — the middle class. It must, however, he admitted that since the ‘begin- 
ning of the present c. their popularity has undergone a considerable decline. The chief 
cause of this is that much in them relates to temporary fashions, vices, rudenesses and 
absurdities which are now out of date. Yet, after making every abatement, it is certain 
tliat there arc in the collected works of A. so many admirably written essays on subjects 
of abiding interest and importance, on characters, virtues, vices and manners, w^hich will 
checker society while the human race endures, that a judicious selection can never fail 
to present indescribable charms to the man of taste, piety, philanthropy and refinement* 
U* K. I. -7 
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AB'EL^R, CORB SiTEBTSEir, one of the greatest nn-ral commaTiders nf ti.o i"ti. « 
jas b. at Brevig, in Nort^.ay, in 1633, and in fis SOU yclrtvu employ' din ^ 

the Turks. On one occasion he hrokrthromi “ ine ot i? 

Su Ir Se off« 16, and burned severaf others, lied! 

trio ill., bj u e offet of the then unheard ot salary of ,|7200 ner annum eiuf-w,! o t. 
asaurniral of the Danish fleet; and, in 1675 under Christian '"e i ''i 

Ltoe tri^edWolSt olJ^^ force againsVSweden, hut died’ sudde'ui; at clpenSg^n 
7 nf fiSnlport u! the colony; of South Australia, is situated on the Torrens 

ber of ohiirphoQ ^ ^ Komau Catlioiic bishop, and has an iniusuul nnm- 

acres of ^•’round* Tho t ^ large .botanical garden, covering more than 120 

AT>'irT A Tr>^ i* the suburbs, about 70,000. 

Philippe, ^'During the^reTOludon*1iw!1!Z1-^^ v fincl sister of Louis 

herself proscribed as an emiqree She went'tnl'h? vl’i i“ f found 

brother, hut he was compel!^ to fly Li 17 q 1 il l f?*' the protection of lier 

mniAitl iw M.inovv,« ,1., /■'(, 15. , ■ /* rejoined him in Switzerland accom- 

npr rp/iTr/BTiiniN,-, 1 a,, + 1, . i , ’ 


nianf hi; cfefolmedlon bu; llmtc wd because ’slic umuM not 

ried iicr, and crown^riler IJre^^o/ ?ho 

grzf "sf 5 t 

HtalacttafA‘"caltr4^^^^^^^ the vicinity of which is a large 

the largest in Europe! is dWded ^ Tl'if f'‘‘vorn, , 
m length; the latter, 8o50 ft in lenoal^o^ the former is 858 ft. 

Jimong whicdi is - the curtain’’ stalactites, 

22 m. n.e. of Trieste. K^ouiamjl a lute scmi-traiisparcnt wall The t. of A. is 

theimf1^';i!;?etw pWiologist. He was tutor of 

a councilor of state. He wrote°7%« (afterwards czar), and Michael ; also 

nu^^anLar. 

in Pomerania and d le^^'icograplicr.wa^O) 1732 

man), in which he took Dr. Johnson Is hk! mn^l^f. f high Ger- 

Bprachenkuiids, a work on general philology ’ Mithndates oder aUgenuine * 

to^ of th’olfenlStdi! cail^Adcn Is^'in’ Thd i so’t«'e™ promon- 

sula,thearcaofwhichisl8to30 sVm S '‘'PS) ^5“ O'. Tliii peiiin- 

of a range of hills not exceedino-^i776 ft iTbi^hl 

narrow, level and sandy isthml? In fvSe If- L <^0 the mainland by a 

stands the t.ofT.,whicl is also snlnnanne’ 

el-Mandeb, or the gate of Mandeb. It w1™ 111 bi rt,r'® ‘ 

(paiadise), on account of its line climate and * native Arabs Aden or Eden 

hrated from the oldest times. It eni^s aw/ ‘ commerce, for which it was cola- 
rare occurrence; the heat is pl^Lntlv temlvf ®““-®hinc; a cloudy day is of 

ants are generally healthy. Pflny the elde^^s R'habit- 

place, for Avhioh he writes “Athana ” It wa! a7s1 1 l"0'™‘he natite name of the 

Komanum.” Up to the time of the circum1!aviv1ttn°'^^ ^e name of “ Emporium 
.trance of the Red sea. was“™m so favorably situ- 


ated at the entrance of the Red sea wnq F so favora])ly situ- 

faotures, and even tlie Chinese traded here “itUnln prodmte and manu- 

middlo ages told wonders of the riches and sn1pimi;°A-FH <>'0 and olher voyager-s of the 
however, it was reduced to a small viliatm whfdrli* course of time, 

k , inch in 183o contained only about 600 
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inliiibitarits, mcluding soTne 250 Jews and about 50 Indian merchants. Tiie Anglo-Indian 
guYcmmenfc had long been on the outlook for a speedy route by steam from India to 
luiropc. I'he explorations on the river Euphrates afforded no satisfactory results, and 
ultimately the old commercial route by the Bed sea av as chosen. This, of course, gave 
to the shores and liarbors of that sea a new importance,' and the English soon saw tiie 
ivJ-vaiitages of a position like that of A. About this time, a British vessel suffered sliip- 
w reek off the coast of A., where the passengers were plundered and in , other ways ill 
treaded by the natives. A vessel Avas therefore dispatched from Bombay, in 1838, to 
compel the sultan of the country to make restitution, and also to learn on Avhat terms 
the A.rabs would be Avilling to cede A. to the English. Capt. Hajmes, by fair promises, 
smaieeded in gaining acession of the countr;;^^ from the sultan, a AA^eak and covetous old 
mail. Afterwards, fearing the displeasure of some neighboring tribes, and partly moved 
by the suggestions of religious sheiks, the sultan repented of the transaction, but was 
held to his contract by force of arms; and on Jan. 11, 1839, after a few hours’ contest, 
A. fell into the hands of the British. Here they have noAv a strong garrison and fortifi- 
ealions. In its medieval prosperity, A. had had a magnificent system of cisterns for 
collecting the rain-Avater from the circle of hills that surrounds it. Who built them is 
unknown; but it is conjectured that they liad been begun about the 6th or 7th c. They 
had been alloAved to fall into disuse, and Avere filled Avith rubbish, and in ruins;' but 
recently a considerable number have been excavated and restored by the British govern- 
ment. If all restored, they seem capable of containing 30,000,000 gallons. A. is of great 
importance in a mercantile and nautical point of view, having a position between Asia 
and Africa like that of Gibraltar between Europe and Africa. The population and 
resources of the place have rapidly increased since 1838, and the opening of the Suez 
canal in 1809 gaA-e it a great impetus. Tbevalueof its imports in 1871-72 Avas £1,404,169; 
and of its exports, £885,919. It has now a busy population of 30,000, gathered 
from CA'cry nation under heaven. Aden is a telegraphic station on the cable betA^een Suez 
and Bombay, laid down in 1870. 

ABENI'TIS and Angeigleuci'tis are the terms employed in medicine to indicate 
inflammation of the lymphatic glands and inflammation of the lymphatic vessels respec- 
tively. In most instances of inflammation in the absorbent or lymphatic sy^stem, the 
vessels and glands are simultaneously inAyjlved. Although there is plenty of evidence,' 
from the examination of the dead body, that inflammation of the lymphatics may occur 
internally, it is only obseiwed in the living subject in connection AAuth the skin or an 
ulceraleci surface. The disease usually originates in an open wound of almost any form, 
as a, puncture, a cut, or a blister. This Avound is directly infected by some morbid mat- 
ter, as, iVjr example, some local inflammatory product, such as the putrid secretion of a 
sore; but more commonly by some iiTitaling oi’ poisonous matter from Avithout, or some 
gaseous matter. The inflammation that is thus set up in the lymphatics always ex' ends 
upAvards from the wound, and may Ijc traced by lines of redness folloAving the course of 
these vessels, and not of the veins, and terminating AAdiere the inflamed vessels enter a 
gland. In the arm, for example, they neATr pass the armpit, in Avhich tlie axillary glands 
lie. The tenderness along these inilamed tracts is excessive, and extends to the next 
gland, Avhich appears to arrest the further progress of the poisoned lymph, by becoming 
itself inflamed. The degree of inflammation of the gland may Amry from slight enlarge- 
ment Avitli tenderness on pressure, to profuse suppuration. The suppuration may not 
take place till a Aveek or more after the inflammation of the vessels has subsided, and may 
excite no rigors or other constitutional symptoms; and a patient may be quite uncon- 
scions thatlbere is anything serious tlie inattcr Avitii him, AAdien half a pint or more of 
matter may be collecting in and around a gland in the armpit. The constitutional symp- 
toms attending an a tack of acute infiamniation of the lymphatic A^'essels {aricfctoUuciiis) 
are often severe, and are tluis summed up by Air. Aloorc in bis essay “ On Diseases of 
tint Absorbent System” in Holmes’s Sy^^fcni of Surgery : ‘Hligors, nausea and vomiting, 
heat of skin, thirst, dryne.ssand coating of the tongue, Avitli constipation, sleeplessness, 
and a feeling of languor, arc usually the severest accompaniments of the disease.^ If the 
fever be ty})hoid, if there ])e profuse fetid sAs-eals, scAmre muscular pains, high excitement, 
or dry bimiing lieat of the slrin, and marked delirium, the poison is no longer limited 
Aviihili the lyinphatlc channels, but has inflltrated the cellular tissues, and has tainted tlie 
Ithiod. Ah the inflammation subsides, a cutaneous eruption or fetid discharge from the 
boAvels comes on, and the general symptoms become those of exhaustion.” 

The following obsc'rvatlons on the treatment of inflamed absorbents are mainly taken 
from Air. Aloore’s essay. Many of the ordinary duties of life perpetually expose manual 
laborers and others lo'this pairifui affection. Bn the way of prevention, the practice of 
smearing the hands Avith oil of grease before touching noxious fluids, is found to prevent 
the miseiiief Avhich might arise from absorption by a cut or sore, and is a useful precau- 
tion in dissection and in post-mortem (‘xaminations; and there can be no doubt that the 
timely application of a layer of (jollodion or of court-plaster might avert many attacks 
of inflamed a])sorbents. When symiptoms of tliis form of inflammation supervene, the 
A-voimd should be thoroughly cleansed, by being laid more open, if all its parts arc not 
freely exposed, and then put under a stream of AAuiter, syringed, or soaked in a hot bath, 
as may s(‘em most suitable. If recent or punctured, it should be sucked, and then freely 
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touched with a pencil of nitrate of silver. If Habhy, it should he treated wilh a stimu- 
lating lotion of sulphate of zinc or of copper; if fetid, it should 1)0 wrapped in a solution 
of Condj^’s thud, or in chlorinated lotions; and if sloughy it should be covered with Peru- 
vian balsam and a poultice of linseed meal, charcoal, or yeast. A warm poultice of one of 
these kinds, fretpiently changed, is usually the most soothing aiiplication. At the same 
time, nitrate of silver should be two or three times drawn along liie real tender lines indi- 
cating the course of the lymplialies, after which the arm should be enve]o|)cd in colloii- 
wmop' and perfect rest iii a comfortable position enjoined. Due attention must at the 
same time he paid to the general condition of the system, and especially to the eonditiun 
of the intestinal secretions. 

ABSHOCEIE (Gr. adene^ a gland, and JcMe, a tumor) is the term now employed in 
surgery to indicate a kind of new growth in the female breast, the tissue of which closely 
resembles the breast-tissue itself. It is synonymous with the terms “ chronic nuunmary 
tumor,*’ “pancreatic sarcoma,” “mammary glandular tumor,” ‘iiydatid disease of the 
breast, ” ‘ ‘ serocystic sarcoma,” etc. The diversity of names indicates the diversity of the 
outward forms seen in these growths. A full account of these tumors, and of the treat- 
ment to be adopted (which consists in excision), is given in Mr. Bivkett’s article “On Dis- 
eases of the Breast,” in Holmes’s Sydem of Bimjery, 

ABER'KO (ancient Adrarmtfb), a t. of Sicily, 17 m. n.w. from Catania. It is situated 
at the base of Mt. Etna, close to the Si me to, on wiiich are some remarkalde cascades 
near the towm. It is surrounded by wmlis, is a very clean towm, and is full of convents 
and nunneries, mostly founded by die Normans, so that bare walls of lava and grated 
windows appear everywhere, and the sound of bells is almost incessantly heard. Pop, 
14,600. 

AB'ERSBACH ROCKS, a remarkable labyrinthine group of sandstone rocks situated 
near the village of Adersbacli, in Bohemia. The aspect of some parts of the group has 
been cornparetl to that of a city ruined by a conflagration. One of the pinnacles rises to 
a height of 218 ft. The structure of the rocks has been produced, not by any commotion 
of tile earth, but by the inlluences of rain, frost, aud other atmospheric changes, w^earing 
down the soft sandstone into many fantastic forms. During the thirty years’ war, the 
miserable people of Bohemia often 'found refuge in this locality. 

* ADES'TE FIDE'LES, knowm as the ‘ ‘ Portuguese Hymn, ” because the duke of Leeds, 
who lirst heard it in the Portuguese chapel, mistook it fur a portion of the service. It 
wms composed by the author of “ Dulce Domum.” 

ADET, Pierre Auguste, 1763-1832; a French politician and chemist. lie wms sent 
in 17'9o as minister to the U. S.,wdiere he presented a tricolored flag to congress on 
btdialf of the French nation. He also delivered the decree in which France complained 
that the U. S. treaty with England had violated neutrality, after wliich he published a 
fiaming manifesto to the people aud went hack, or was recalled, to Prance, where, in 1809, 
he was a member of the deputies. He published EleuienU of Ohanidry. 

ABHEBION is the species of attraction that is manifested betwT>en tw'o separate bodies 
when their surfaces arc brought to a considerable extent into close contact. It is nearly 
allied to cohesion (q.v.), A. is seen in the case of twm solid bodies wdieii their polished 
surfaces are laid on one another; but it acts more pow’ erf ally between solids and fluids, 
owing to their intimate contact. We have instances of this in the film of W''ater adhering 
to any body dipped in that fluid, aud in water running dowui the side of an inclined 
vessel froni which it is being poured. All solids and liquids do not exhibit this mutual 
attraction. Thus, though bright metals are wetted by mercury, glass and wmod are not; 
nor does vrater adhere to fat. Capillary attract, ion (q.v.) is a special manifestation of A. 
—The xl. of gases to the surface of solids is described by Liebig as playing an important 
part in many processes. A more or less condensed atmosphere"' of gases surrounds ev(ny 
body, and every particle of a powdered or porous body; and gases, such as oxygen, liave 
in this condition an intensified chemical action. Platinum iil the state of powder com 
de uses 800 times its volume of oxygen; and when hydrogen comes in contact with the 
oxygen in this state, the twm gases combine, though, when free, they require tlie applica 
tion of flame before they will combine. 

Adhe'siox, in pathology, is when two surfaces of a living body become united 
If they have been separated by the cut of a sharp instrument, and are immediately and 
■ accurately placed .in apposition to each other, they may adhere at once without any 
apparent bond of union. But, generally, the blood-vessels of the part pour out, between 
^he surfaces, a fluid, consisting of the watery part of the blood holding flbrine in solution. 
The liquid part of this is reabsorbed or escapes from the wound, leaving the flbrine, in 
which first cells are developed, and then blood-vessels: it is now a living tissue, and 
forms a uniting medium between the sides of the w^ound. 

Serous membranes, as the pleura, pour out this fluid when inflamed ; and lienee the 
adhesions so often the result of pleurisies. — If two granulating (see Granulations) 
furfacea be kept in contact, the opposite granulations may fuse together, and the wound 
•tmite by secondary adhesion* 
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ApflE'SIOiSr (ante), in botany, tlie union of parts In a plant wMcli are separate in other 
plants, or in tiie younger states of the sanie plant. What we are acciistoinctl to consider 
parts of diiferent nature only seem so in consequence of the way in which A. o(*curs. A 
leaf is said to be stem-claspiug when its btise partially surrounds the stem; while a stern, 
which seems to pierce through the leaf is said to lie perfoliate; but they differ only in 
Uiis, that in the former tlie lobes at the base of the leaf embrace the stern without adlier- 
Ing, while in the latter they not only clasp tlie stem, but grow together where their 
tuargins come in contact, llie leaves of the pitcher plant, for-merly thought to be special 
oi'galis without analogy, are known to be leaves so rolled up that their mai’gins liaye 
!oaclied and adhered. Other leaves, gi'owing from opposite sides of the stem, adhere 
Decause their bases are connate, as in the honeysuckle; and yet otlrers grow in a whorl* 
or all round a stem upon the same plane, and adhere at their* margins, forming a sheath 
iii the calyx. All the sepals are often distinct, as in the buttercup ; but they also often 
afbiere by their edge and form a cup, as in the cheri*y. In the corolla the petals are 
eidier all separate, as in the rose, or adhere by their edges, as in heaths. In the rose, the 
slanrens are all distinct from each other; in the geranium they slightly adhere at the base; 
ill the mallow they adiiere in a partial tube;" in other plants they grow into a com- 
plc'te tiibe, Certain parts of the pistil are called carpels, each of which is a hollow body 
terminated by a stigma,. These carpels are liollow, because they are formed of a flat 
organ doubled up so that its edges come in contact and adhere. Sometimes only one 
carpel is present, as in the cherry; sometimes vsevcral, as in the rose. In tlie nicella the 
k;tyles of the carpels are all distinct; in tlie lily and the myrtle the styles adhei*e com- 
hleteiy that tiicre seems to be but one. In the apple the calyx seems to grow from 
the top of the fruit. This is because the carpels adhere to the inside of tlie calyx, which 
grows with the fruit, and leaves its extremities in a withered state mair the lop of the 
carpels. In the cherry no A. takes place between the carpels and the calyx; and, con- 
sequently, when the fruit is ripe there is no trace of the calyx upon the upper end of the 
drupe. Ill the raspberry the fruit slips like a thimble from the receptacle, because the 
carpels all adhere by their sides. 

ADIAirTUM. See Maidenhair. 

ABLVPrrORITES, tlie name given to Melancthon and those w’ho agreed with him 
in submitting, in things indifferent, to an imperial edict. When, in 1548, Charles V. . 
issiukl an edict called the interim, relating to disputed religious doctrines, the Protestants 
became involved in a controversy in which this name originated. 

aTor the Po, the most important river in Italy, rises in the Rhietian Alps, 
Various streamlets dcsc'cnd from these mountains, and, uniting at Glams, form the 
Etsch, wdiich is, properly speaking, the beginning of the A., and the name by which the 
entire river is known in 'Germany. From Glarus it flow's e. into the Tyrol; then, alter a 
slight detoifr to the s.e., it flow's'due s., ])ast Trent and Rovefedo, into Lombardy, and,' 
passing Verona, takes a s.e. sw*eep, discharging its waters into the Adriatic, betw’een the 
niouth.s of th{3 Po and the Brenta. In ancie'nt rimes (wiieii it was called the jI/MsA-), it had 
a more northerly It is very rapid, and siibject to sudden sw*el lings and 

overflowings, w’hich cause great damage to the surrounding country. Tiie tw'o most 
remarkable inundations on record are those w’hicb occurred in 1721 and 1724. During 
the Italian w’ars its banks w'cre repeatedly the scenes of bloody engagements. Its length 
is about 250 m.; its breadtli in the plain'of Lombard^q 650 ft ; its depth, from 10 to 16 
ft It is navigable as’far as Trent, but the navigation is rendered extremely arduous; on 
account of the swiftness of the current The A. is a transit river for the trade of Ger- 
many and Halt". 

A'BIPIO AGIB {CioTLOG,2TTO) is a dibasic acid of the oxalic series, having the genenii 
formula, C.?«l and is obtained in the form of wdiite, opaque, lKnni.spherical nodules 

(which a:c p.obably aggregations of small crystals), by the oxidizing action of hitrie 
acid on oleic acid, smet, spermaceti, and other 'fatty bodies. The name is derived: from 
the Larin (hfeps, fat, atul must nut be confounded wutli that of a similar acid of the same 
gioup, knowui as 

ABIPOCE'SE (Dit. fat, and cm, wmx), a substance resembling a mixture of fat 

attd wax, and resulting from llie decomposition of animal bodies in moist places or under 
wa*tcr. Human bodies have been found, on disinterment, reduced to this state. Lean 
beef kf^pt under running w’ater for tliree weeks, was found reduced to a fatty substance. 
A ])i(‘ce of a liver that has suffered what is called fatty degeneration, if immersed for 
some time in w*ater, is said to become exactly like adipocerc. 

ADIPOSE SUBSTAIVCES are fatty matters — stearine, margarine and oleine being 
the mo, 4, notable — present in some degree in most animal and in some vegetable organ- 
isms, They consist of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, combined in varied proportions; 
they crystallize at low* and are fliinl at high temperatures; are combustible; are insoluble 
in water, ])ut soluble in eacdi other, in ether, alcohol, naphtlia, bisulphide of carbon, etc, 
Tliey dinVr in tlieir atomic construction, and in the temperatures at which they solidify; 

,, pure Btearlne is solid at 14()VF,, wliile oleine is fluid to near the freezing point of water. 

I Stearine is :no,st abundant in hard fats, as tallow ; oleine in the more fluid fats or oils, 

I These sul)staiu*es, combined with glyc(;rine (q.v.), exist in adipose tissue, microsco]>ic in 

I the cells of the liver and of some cartilages, in the substance of the brain and nerves, in 

I marrowq in chyle, milk, and the yolk "of eggs. A healthy appetite craves a certain 
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amount of ffit-producing food, furnislied eillier by Hie animal tissues which contain it or 
from \cgotabIe sources, as nuts, olives, Indian corn, and other seeds, f'he lar<i-cr m'onor* 
turn 01 tats 13 lormod in the processes oi digestion from the slarcii and sugar cS the fond 
consunied by men and animals. ® looa 

is a peculiar kind of animal membrane or tissue, coiisistiji<>' of .-sn 
^ aggTeg;ation of minute spherical pouclies or vesicles fUled with fat or 
oil Ihe tissue itsell is organic and vital, the vesicles secretim>' tiie 
fatty matter from the capillary blood-vessels with which thev 
] sui-fouQded; the secreted product, or fat (q. v.), is iaorgunichmd 
1 devoid of 'Vitaltty. The A. T. dillers from cellular or litamentous 
I “ Slaving the vesicles closed, .so that the fat does not escaoe 
even when fluid. A dropsical ellusion, which infiltrates the filamen. 
tons tissues, does not allect the A. T. There is a considerable laver 
OI A. 1, iinmediatol}'' under the skin; also around the large ve^^seis 
and nerves, in the omentuiu and mesentery, around the kidnevs 
joints, etc. ^ 

® ®I“®terof mountains in northern K Y., terminatimr in theflik- 

t excJtd In ®tll “ Essex co. Mt. Marc“ 5&7tt 

•S.° S lat an ] ll» ^ o'® country only by Mt. M'-ashiugton. Tile A. ch-or about 

are conical ’ I'® S®“®f 1 direction being from u.u.o. to s..s.wc The peaks 

sefir “ 'r “?rr‘ r = irs 

sSSSSCSliHF" 

level of the sea. i?nd extSLland a Zt ll n Cornwall at tlio 

meets some shafts at the depth of 400 ft The FrneZ^ '^® C wenimp- It 

pletcd in 1804. is 13 m. iZ- Tne loscl TT August.” adit m tiie Hurtz, corn- 

high, 10 ft. wide extends 12 m in ,f n ^ r Hungary, is 12 ft. 

raflvray. ’ " ‘It® Cfan. aud is used us a canal and a 

wonlf TnTis^otrernftTo muih g»«>Bmarians have divided 

it (uMa to the rneanino- or more eviothr to a substantive, as because 

or general name does?’ Thfcaect of l^nlf BUbstantive 

w'hich it is joined. Thus when toff i« “PPPcatiou of the name to 

there are more properties ’su'wesfed * couveyecl; 

by the simple name man • Imt toff mnn i« name taH man, than 

fm all nitm that are S tall are ?vel^h to so many individuals a.s man, 

Euglisli as adiectiks thus we f ‘‘re often used in 

“income-tax assessment bill ” plavs th^n Tf"-, ‘'i'’?*' expressions as 

place, a nonn; the two toSerthen fn™ n ? r ‘I*® f^rst 

three, taken togotlier, a sill iLre compand a* tn ; and tlm 

noun in the e.xpre.ssion This syntactically, is tlie ouiy 

in their wav of usiugadiectives ’ fn Pn r?f f *°Eff#sh— Languages differ imieh 

This is also thre Je irOem^n hm the nou.i. 

languages, again, the A is varied for tren\ E‘®“® r, Italian it comes after. In these 
Enllisg it i? inAleV and n 
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court that the party is liaiikrnpt. Formerly, a trader might he adjudicated bankrupt 
suiumariiy, and wiliioiit previous petition I'or A. — namely, where, after tiling a x^ol-i lion for 
arrangeuient rvith his erediturs, lie appeared not entitled to the bcuetit of the arrange- 
incii! r tiee BAXKirorTCY, In iiinolct'acy, v/hich dilfers from bankruptcy in this respect, 
that it is not contined in its operation to traders, or to any particular class of men, but 
applies to the community at huge, the A. is made fey the debtor delivering into the Lon- 
don bankruptcy court, if tbe debtor resides or carries on business within the district of 
that court, or in the bankruptcj' court of the district within wdiich he resides or carries 
on business, a deehiration admitting his inability^ to pay his debts, which may be used as 
the ground of an xV. by ids creditors, if the court think it requisite; or if the creditors 
negfect to pass a resolution for liquidation or composition, or resolve in favor of bank- 
ruptcy; or it, after the passing of a resolution for liquidation or composition, the court 
shall I'or some sutlicient cause adjudge the debtor bankrupt. This A. authorizes the dis- 
charge of the xirivsoner from custody as to ail debts and sums of mouey due or claimed 
to be due to his several creditoi'S. ‘Bee Insol ve^xy. 

Tlie distinction between bankruptcy and insolvency has for some time been generally 
disapproved in England; and it -may nov’ be held as practically abolished. The insolvent 
debtors court is abolished, and its' jurisdiction transferred to the bankrnxitcy court. 
Insolvent persons can nou^ be adjudged bankrujits in every case in which their creditors 
wish that, or the court think it proper. 

In the law of Bcotlaod, xl. signiiies a process by which creditors may attach heritable 
or real property of their debtors. It applies to real estate in its most extensive signifi- 
cation, including not only feudal rights, but all rights or interests affecting or connected 
with land, such as bonds and mortgages, as also annuities, and all rights “having a tract 
of future time,” life-interests, reversions, rights of lease, offices of dignity or jurisdiction, 
personal rights to lands, a certain class of personal bonds, rights of patronage, stock of 
any ciiartered hank, with, where the x3rocess of arrestment (the process, in " the Scotch 
law, for atttacliing personal estate ; see Akkestment) is excluded, the hiisbancrs right in 
his wife’s real estate, fair, harbor and ferry duties, entailed estates during the life of the 
heir, and the like. 

The anungements for the equitable administration of this law are regulated by various 
orders of the fecotcii courts and ])y different statutes. 

There are various otiier I'orms'of the A. in the Scotch law, one of the most important 
and useful of which is called the A. -in-implement, a fonn of legal xu'oceecling devised for 
the completion of defective titles to landed property. 

ABJFST'MEI^T, in the law of insurance, is the ascertaining the exact amount of indem- 
nit}" ^rhicli the party insured is entitk'd to receive under the policj^ and fixing the pro- 
portion of ti)(} loss to be borne by each \mderwriter. The nature and amount of damage 
being ascertained, an indorsenieut is made on the back of the policy, declaring the pro- 
portion of loss falling on each underwriter; and on this indorsement being signed by the 
latter, the loss is said to have been adjusted. After an A, has been made, it"is usual for 
the underwriter at once to pay the los.i As a question of law, however, it does not appear 
to have been decided how far the A. is conclusive and binding upon the underwriters. In 
the opinion, of some mercantile law^yers, the A. is merely presumptive evidence against an 
insurer, and it is, notwithstanding, open to the underwriter to show facts which, if 
proved, would have the effect of relieving him from liability. 

ABJUTAHT, Gkoida argala, a bird closely allied to the stork, made by some natu- 
ralists the type of a separate genus, argala. Adjutant is the popular name given to it 
by the English in India — argala the native name. It is a native of the warmer parts of 
India. It is of lai’ge size, and has very long legs; in its erect attitude, it is about 5 ft. 
high; its extended wings measure 14 or *115 ft, from tip to tij); its head and neck are nearly 
bare; a sausage-like poucli hangs from the under part of the neck; the bill is of enormous 
size. It is Tcay voracfioiis, swallows a cat or a leg of mutton quite readily, and is of great 
use in <levouring snakes, lizards, and all sorts of offal. It sometimes catches birds upon 
the wdiig. Tlie beautiful marabou featheu’s are obtained from the under side of the 
wings oi this bird, and of another very similar species which inhabits Senegal. 

ABJlTTx^lIT, as the derivation of the word implies {fidjvvare, to help), is the title of an 
oiffeer who assists the commanding officer of a garrison or regiment in all the details of 
duty. He receives orders, and promulgates tliein to the several companies; he insjiects 
escorts and guards before proceeding on their duty; attends to the drill of recruits, is 
ac‘cou]ita])ie for the keeping of the regimental books, and ought to note every infraction 
of establislnNl rules, xin adjiita fit-general performs analogous duties for the general of an 
army. He keeps an account of the strength of each regiment, distributes the orders of 
the (lay to tlie brigade-majors, and sees the troops drawn up for action. The adjutant- 
general of the forces is an ofiicer of high rank at the Horse-Guards. To him all communica- 
tions are addressed regarding leave of absence, discharging, recruiting, etc. Besides the- 
adjutant-general at the Horse-Guards, there are deputy and assistant adjutants-general> 
for special military districts. 

ADJUTANT-GEISfERAL, in the IT. S. army, an officer charged with recru.ff- 
ing and other service, of the rank of brig. -gen. He has about 20 assistants of various 
rank. The main duties of his office are to publish orders, WTite out and issue instrue- 
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tions, receive and care foi* returns, keep aecoiint of tlie state of tlie army and the 
position of forces, regulate details of the service, carry on correspoLidcuce, preserve order; 
and in active Avar to establish camps, supervise hospitals, muster gnd inspect troops, form 
parades and line of battle, and care for prisoners and deserters. 

ABJYGir'EH, a t. of British India, in the n.w. provinces, province of Allahabad, 09 
m. w.n.AV. from liewah. It has a fortress, situated on a very steep hill, aiid accessible 
mly by AAxdl -defended paths,. The hill, which is of granite, is isolated, and s(^parated 
from the n.Av. edge of a plateau by a very deep and impassable ravine. Witiiin tht^ Avails 
of the fort are two great masses of ruins of temples, resernbiing in areidbKjtural chan 
acter those of Boutliern India, and covered with the most elaljorate sculptures, A. Avas 
for a short time the capital of a small Maliratta state, was taken by the liritisli under 
iieut-col. Martindell, in 1809, after an obstinate resistance, and restored to its pn^vious 
possessors, who were Rajputs. The native line of rajahs became extinct in 1855. J?lxcept 
the summit of the hill, occupied by the fort, which is healthy, A. is very subject to 
malaria. The fort is 860 ft. above the town, which is 480 ft. above the sea. Fop. 
about 5000, . 

ATI LA'TUS, a person who assists an othcial, such as interpreter for an aiTi])assador 
who does not speak the language of a court. Sometimes, as in Austria, general oiUccrs 
act to corps or provincial commanders. 

AD'LER, George J., ph.d., 1821-68; a natwe of Germany. He came to the IJ, S. 
when 12 years old, and was professor of German in the N. Y. university froiii 1840 to 
1854, and a teacher and writer of books of education for some years later. Among his 
works are a German grammar, a reader and a dictionary of English and German, a Latin 
grammar, and various translations. His Letters of a LumUe but a short time 

before he became an inmate of the asylum for the insane, in Avhich he died. 

AD'LERBERG-, Vladdiir Fedorovitch, Count; b. 1793; a Russian statesman. In 
. 1817 lie was adjutant to the grand duke Nicholas, and later his e.special companion; in 
1852 be Avas minister of the court, in constant attendance on the emperor, and kept the 
position under Alexander 11. , retiring in 1869 on account of old age. He Avas postmaster- 
general, and was the author of iiiaiiy reforms in the service. 

AD'LERBERG IL, xIlexandbr, Count, eldest son of Vladimir Fedorovitch, suc- 
ceeding the latter as minister of the court. He Avas a school-mate of tluj emperor and 
inseparable from him, accompanying him in his visits to Germany and the Caucasus, 
in 1871.; 

AD'LERBERG HI., Nicholas, brother of Alexander; adjutant-general of the 
emperor of Russia. He Avas governor-general of Finland, and author of From Rome to 
Jerusahnn, an account of his travels in the Holy Land. 

AD'LERCREUTZ, Karl Joharn, Count, 1757-1815; a Swedish general in the Finnish- 
Russiaii war in 1808, and one of the leaders who arrested Gustavos IV, in his palace. 
He was made lieut.-gen. in 1809, and count in 1814, 

AD'LERSPARRE, Georg, Count, 1760-1835; a confidant of GustavusITI. of SAveden. 
.He Avas in the campaign against tlie Russians in 1809, and one of those who arrested 
Gustavus IV., for which he receiA'-ed the public thanks of the diet and Avas m-omoted to 
high dignity. In 1831 lieAvas lined for publishing secret state papers, and private corre- 
spondence with princes. 

AD'LERvSPARRE, Karl August, Count, 1810-62; eldest son of Georg, and author 
of poems and novels and historical Avorks. 

AB LIBITUM (in Ital., a piaeere or a piaemenfo) is a musical term Avhich implies that 
the part so marked may be performed according to the taste of the performer, and not 
necessarily in strict time. When there is an accompaniment io the music tlui.s marked, 
it must strictly follow the A. L. time of the principal pcrforim^r. SometinuAS the 
words, coUfi parfe, meaning Avith the leading part, are Avritten over the accompanying 
parts. A. L. also frequently means that a part for a particular instrument or instru- 
ments, in instrumental scores or pianoforte arrangements, may either be )>la yed or entirely 
left out, thus: Overture arranged for the pianoforte as a duet, with ad lioitum accom- 
paniments for the violin, flute, or violoncello.” 

ADME'TUS, a mythical king of Plieree, in Thes.saly, succeeding his father, Pheres. 
He was in the Calydonian hunt and the Argonautic expedition; Apollo Avas Ids iKu-chman 
for a year while banished from Olympus. He Avas husband of Alcestis, daiiglUer of 
Fellas, and got exemption from death on condition that his father, mother or Avife wouid 
voluntarily die in his stead: this Alcestis offered to do,, but Hercules rescued her from 
Pluto and restored her to Admetus, 

ABMINISTEATIOK, in politics, in its widest sense, is equivalent to the executive gov- 
. eminent of a state, as distinguished from its permanent constitution, and embraces' not 
only fee political ministry, but all the offices of judicature, etc. In a. moi’c r(\«tricted 
sense, M used in England, it designates the privy council (q.v.), and more especially that 
setet.eommittee of it known as the cabinet or ministry (q.v.). 
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AB’^IIKISTK ATIO'N’ (mife),^ in AmeTfcan politics a general term for tlie federal or a 
state execntive government. We speak of AYasliington's A., meaning the federal execu- 
tive government during the time in which he was president; and of the policy, acts, 
oniissiojis, errors, etc., of tiie A. of the nation or of any state. The supporters of the 
ollicials at tlm time in power are called the A. party. Thu “cabinet’* is sometimes used 
as synony mous with the federal administration. 

ABininSTEATIOH and AoMmisTiiATOB. An administrator, in the law of Eng- 
land, is the person to whom, in default of an executor named in the will, the ordinary 
or bishop of the diocese commits the administration or distribution of the estate of a 
person dying intestate. 

AB-nillSTSATIOl’ Oi* CHABITISS falls in the last resort to the sovereign as 
patriii': and in the case of any cliarity being dilapidated or abused, the attorney -g^encral 
Avili Hie an information in the court of chancery. I'he A. of C. is now, however, 
chiefly n'gulated liy 16 and 17 Viet. c. 137, by which the crown is empowered to appoint 
cummis-iuners and inspectors for the purpose. The act contains a reservation of the 
rights of the church of England; and it does not extend to the universities, or to such 
cimrities as are partially dependent on voluntary contributions. Chanties for Kornan 
Catholic purposes were also excluded from its operation for two years, and this term has 
been extended by subsequent enactments. 

ADHIIlIISTEATOE-IlT-IiAW. In the Scotch law, a father is xi.dn-L. for his children, 
and, as such, is their guardian during minority. This power in the fatlier ceases by the 
child’s discontiuuiim to reside with him, unless he continues to live at the father’s 
expense; and in the case of daughters, it ceases on their marriage. 

AD HIBAL, the title of the Idghest rank of naval officers. The word is generally 
supposed to have been derived from tbe Arabic emw ov amir, a loial or chief 
mLi'mcimn, “commander of the faithful;” amvT’al'Omm, “commander of the forces”). 
Thus tlie early English form wasczmwcz? ovammireJ (occurring once in Par. and so 
it is still preserved in French. In Spanish the word i^admmmte or almirante; m Iialian, 
cmmiraglio. Tlie term seems to have been introduced into Europe during tlie crusades, 
and to liave been first used in a deiiniie sense by the Sicilians, and afterwards by the 
Genoese. About the end of tlie 13th c. it came into use in France and England. The 
first English admiral of the seas {ammd cfe la mev thi ray tV Angleterh) of whom there is 
record was William de Leybourne, 1£?6. His office, however, was not that of a com- 
mander, but emtfraced tln-se general and extensive iiowers afterwards associated wdth the 
title of lord iiigii admiral of England ; that is, both the administrative functions now vested 
in the !or(h commtmonvrH of the (nhiri rally five in number), rnd the jiidiciar authority 
belonging to the {iresent high court of admiralty. The office of lord high admiral vvas lust 
fiiicd by tlie duke of Clarence, aftin-wards William lY. It had previou.sly been In com- 
mission from .1708 to 1827. On his resignation in 1828, the office was again put in com- 
mission. 8eex\DMir,.ALTY, Court OF. 

In the British navy the adm’vals arc distinguished into three classes: Admirals, vice- 
admirals, and rear-admirals; tiic admiral carryiiig his colors at the main, the vice-admiral 
at the fore, and the rear-admiral at the mizzen mast-head. In former times, each grade w'as 
subdivided into three sections, known as admirals (or vice or rear admiral:’.) of the red, 
of the white, and of the blue, respectively. The flag hoisted by the admiral (thence called 
a flag-officer) agreed in color with his ‘section; and all the ships under his command 
carried ensign and pendant of the same hue; but the distinction was otherwise witho.ut 
practical dle<*t, and is now al)olished. Admiral of the Jkeli’A a higher rank, conferred at the 
will of the sovereign. The rates of full or sea pay of flag-officers are as follows: Admiral 
of the fleet. ])er day, £0; admiral, £o; vice* admiral, £4; rear-admiral, £3. An admiral 
commanding-in-cluef receives £3 a day ndditional at home, aiid £4 10s. abroad as table- 
money. In 1878 there were 05 flag-officers in the Britifli navy: viz., 3 admirals of the 
fleet, 16 admirals, 1(5 viee-iidmirals, and 30 rear-admirals. In th.e same year, tlie number 
of flag-officers retired and on resi'rve half-pay ^vas upwards of 150. The admiral of the 
fleet take.s rank with a field mar.shal, admirals with generals, vice-admirals with lieuten- 
ant-generals, and rear admirals with major-generals, 

ADkMIEATi {(nrlt). In the U. S, navy this office w^as created by degrees; rear-admiral 
in 1862, in <*om|)Iiment to Farragut for heroism; vice-admiral in 18G4 for the same 
man; and admii’al July 25, 1866, also for him. A. is equivalent in rank to general 
of the army; vice-admiral to lieutenant-general, and rear-admiral to major general. 
The pay of tidmiral is !|13,000a year, of vice-admiral $9,000, and of rear-admnal $6,000. 

ABMIEALTY COEET. This court — whose functions are now exercised by the 
probate, <Uvoree and admiralty division of the high court of justice, constituted in 
1873-5 — was created to try and decide maritime causes. Formerly, the maritime 
courts of England were divided into the iustanre court and tlie prize court — separate 
tribunals, though usually presided over by the same judge. In the prize court, the judge’s 
authority to hear and decade questions as to prizes of war was under a special and 
separate commission, issued at the commencement of each war; and the court itself 
existed only during the war, or until the litigations to which it had given rise wmre 
brought to a couefusion. In this respect it dilTcred from the instance court, which 
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criminal prosecutioB under A. J. the proceedings are according to those at coinnioii law. 
"With regard to jurisdiction, where a seizure has been made the court of tliul especial 
be<dioii has jurisdiction, though the act of seizing may have occurred in a diiierent 
district. In seizures out of special jurisdiction, or on the high seas, the court where the 
goods, persons or things may be landed lias Jurisdiction. A district court has also 
jurisdiction over all torts and injuries committed at sea or within ebb and llovf of the 
tide.’ In one instance A. J. was held and admitted in a case of collision that happened 
in an inland state on a river more than 200 m. from the ocean. Any court having A. J. 
has the power to redress personal wrong treatment of a passenger at sea by tiie master 
of a vessel As a court of admiralty, the district court has, concurrent with common 
law courts, jurisdiction over maritime contracts without exception as to form or by 
whomsoever executed, such as charter parties for foreign transit, the wages of seamen; 
etc. To a certain extent all these matters of jurisdiction apply to our lakes and navigable 
rivers. Beamen in port/ if on tide-water, engaged in commerce, are within xV. J. ; but 
hands on ferries are not. Persons actually employed in the navigating of a vessel, such 
as pilots, engineers, firemen or deckhands, may sue for wages under xV. J. ; but waiters, 
musicians, and those who have no part in navigation, cannot. Congress has provided for 
extraordinary jurisdiction in admiralty in cases of seizure under the navigation, trade or 
impost laws of the U. S.; but the act reserves to all sailors the common law remedy, 
where the common law is competent to furnish it. A. J. extends over captures within 
the waters of the U. S., or within a marine league of land; the civil jurisdiction extends 
to seizures on land under federal laws, and suits for penalties and forfeitures incurred 
.under such laws. But in the hearing of seizures on land the court sits as at common 
law, with jurisdiction distinct from that in case of seizure on navigable waters ; and 
these common law seizures may be tried by jury. Suits to the lower limit of $100 
instituted by the U. S. or an officer thereof, are within A. J. Under this provision the 
head of a department, as the postmaster general, may sue for money due the government. 
Lastly, actions by or against our consular representatives are embraced in A. J. By an 
act of 1842 the district (or admirally) courts have concurrent jurisdiction with the circuit 
courts in crimes and oUenses against the nation that are not liable to capital punishment. 

ADO'BE, sun-baked bricks, of fine sand and clay dust, made in the same manner as 
common bricks, but very smooth and hard. They are much used for Molding dwellings 
in Mexico and 0. America. Adobe houses are generally of one story, warmer in winter 
»nd cooler in summer than wooden or stone buildings. 

ADOLTHUS, or Adolph, of Nassau, 1250-98; son of IValram, count of Nassau, 
He was the successor of Rudolph, count of Ilapshurgh, supplanting the naliii’al lieir, and 
was crowned king of Germany, June 24, 1292. A. agreed for a large subsidy to assist 
England in her war with France, but failed to fulfill bis part of the contract. For 
certain high-handed acts he was summoned before the college of electoral princes, refused 
to appear, and was formally deposed in June, 1298, when the crown Avas I’oslored to 
Rudolph’s son. Both took the field in person, and A. was killed in the first battle. 

ADOL'PHUS, Fhederick, 1710-71; of the house of Vasa, and duke of Holsteln- 
Gottorp. He was elected to the Swedish throne in 1743, hut the royal authority was so 
circumscribed by the council of the states, or nobles, that he Avas only a nominal king. 
In 1709 he olfered to resign, but, on some concessions by the nobles, was induced to retain 
the throne till his death, Avhen his son Gustavus HI. succeeded him. 

ADOL'PHUS, JoHisr, 1766-1845; an English lawyer, celebrated in criminal practice. 
He gained much credit in the defense of xVrthur ThistlcAvood, charged with treason in 
the Cato street conspiracy, in London, 1820. He was the author of a Hldory of England 
from the Accesdon of George III., and Biographical Memo'm of the French Ilu'olution. 

ADOL'PHUS, John Leycester, son of Frederick, a barrister and author of a 
curious book, Letters to Richard Ileber, esq., containing Critical Remarks on the Scries of 
Forels beginning mthWacerleg, and an Attempt to Ascertain their Author, in which book he 
showed that no other than Waller Scott could luwe produced the novels in question. 

AD'ONxil, signifying “lord,” or “my lord,” or “'master;” a proper noun used by 
Hebrews where “Jeliovah” occurs in their scriptures,' the latter being deenu’d the holy 
name, and not to be openly pronounced. It is said that the true pronunciation of the 
Hebrew letters for Yahve, or Jehovah, is lost. 

ADONIA, feasts in honor of Venus and Adonis. They lasted two days, one of 
lamentation, and one of mirth, typifying the death and resurrection of nature. 

xVDON'IC VERSE, a dactyl and spondee, or dactyl and trochee, adapted to light, 
lively versification, as the famous hymn : 

“ Plaudit© coeli; 

Rideat Aether,” etc. 

ADO'MS, a mythical personage, whose beauty as a child so attracted the love of Venus 
and Proserpine, that they quarreled about tlie possession of him. Jupiter, appealed to, 
settled the di^^pute by deciding that xk. should spend part of the year with Vemus, and 
part with Proserpine, so that he lived eight months of the year in the upper world, and 
four in the under. A. was afterwards killed by a hoar while hunting, and Venus, coming 
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too late to liis rescue, clianged his blood ! n to flowers.-— A yearly festival was celebrated in 
honor of A,, and consisted of two parts— a mourning for iiis departure to the under 
wx)rid, tmd a rejoicing for his return to Venus. This festival, widely spread among the 
countries bordering oil the Mediterranean, was celebrated wiili peculiar pomp at Alex- 
andria. Connected therewith were the gardens of A., as they were called. Before the . 
festival, wheat, fennel and lettuce were sown in eartlien and even in silver pots, and 
force<l by heat; intended to indicate, doubtless, by tiieir brief bloom, the transitoi-iuess 
of earthly Joy. The mytins connected with A. belong originally to the e. They display 
a worship of the powers of natm-e conjoined with that of the heavenly bodies, and xV. 
hiinself appears to be tlie god of the solar year. The similarity of the name to the 
Pbmnieian Adon, which signifled “lord,” is unmistakable; and this word Aden was 
specially applied to the king of heaven, the sim.— In reference to the brilliant beauty 
ascribed to A., a beautiful man is called “an xldonis.” 

ABO'NIS, a genus of plants of the natural order rammciikB {q.Y.), in which the flower 
has 5 sepals and 5 to 10 petals without scales at the base, and the fruit consists of awnless 
pericarps. The spech^s are all herbaceous— some of them annual and some perennial. 
Several are natives of Europe, but only one, A. pheasant’s 

eye, is a doubtful native of Britain. Its bright scarlet petals have obtained for it tiie 
name of fm Adonis, their color having been fancifully ascribed to their being stained 
with tile blood of Adonis. It is^ w'ell-known ornament of our gardens; in which also 
A. crsUmlis frecpienth^ appears, and A, ternalis, a perennial species common upon tho 
lower liiiis of the micldle and s. of Germany, wuth early and beautiful flowers. 

ABOP'TIAIT COITTEOYEESY, The, was an echo of the Arian controversy, and origi- 
nated about the end of the 8th c, in Spain, the country in which the doctrine of Ariushad 
longest held out. Elipandus, archbishop of Toledo, and Felix, the learned bishop of 
Urgel, advanced the opinion that Christ, in respect of his divine nature, was doubtless 
byhiature and generation the Son of God; but that as to his human nature, he must be 
considered as o1ily declared and adopted through the divine grace to be the flrst-born Son 
of God (Ht>!n. viii. 3^), just as all holy men are to be adopted as sons of God, although 
in a less lofty sense. Idie flame of controversy thus kindled spread into the Frankish 
empire, the special domain of “Catholic” Christianity, and gave occasion to two synods, 
one held at ihittsbon (TOi), and another at Frankfort (794), in which Charlemagne took 
part in person, and which condemned Adoptianism us heresy. The Catholic doctrine of 
the unity of the two natures of Christ in one divine person and the consequent impos- 
sibility of tiierc being a twofold Son — an original and an adopted — wfis uplield'by Alcuin 
and the other learned men of Charlemagne’s court. At a subsequent synod at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Felix, yielding to compulsion, recanted his opinions, without, asht would seem, 
being convinced. Elipandus adhered fanatically to his vicuvs, which were, in after-times, 
defended by Folmar (1100), Dims Scotus (d. 1308), Durandus (d. 1322), the Jesuit Yasquez 
(1000}, and ’tiie Protestant divine Calixtus (1643). 

ABOP'TIOS (Lat. adoptio); a legal institution of much importance in both of the classi- 
cal nations of antiquity. A., in the strictest sense, in the Eoman lawq applied only to the 
ca,se in wliich a person in the powder of his father or grandfather ■was transferred to 
that of tne person adopting him. Where the person adopted ■was already emancipated 
from the paternal po\ver {patria was regarded by the law as his own mas- 

ter (.svc^ jar is), the proceeding was called adrogation {adrogatio). A., however, was also 
used u.s a generic term comprehending tlie two species; and in Greece, where there w’as 
nothing corresponding to the paternal power of the Romans, this distinction did not 
obtain. At Athens the adopted child was transferred from his own family and parish or 
tribe (^/cy??/M)iLito those of the adoptive father, wdiose property he inherited in the absence 
of legiUmate ehiidren, and wdiose sacred rights he was bound to maintain. Only 
Atlienian citizens could be adopted, so that not only the next of kin but the whole com- 
munity were interested in preveiuing fraudulent adoptions. With this view, registration 
in tlie demiis of the adoptive father 'was requisite, in order to entitle the son to tiie rights 
of citizenship as a member of it. In Rome the adopted child assumed the name and 
became bfmud to discharge the religions duties of the adoptive father, which usually 
consisted in sacriflees to the penafes or other divinities. These observances -were for the 
most part connected with the gem or tribe to which tbe individual and his family 
belonged ; and Savigny has even denied the existence of eacra peculiar to the family. A. 
■was eltected under the authority of a magistrate, the praHor at Rome, or the governor 
(pmses) in the provinces. Adrogation originally required a vote of the people in the 
comitia curiafa; but under the emperors it became the practice to effect it liy an imperial 
rescript. A p:itrician was sometimes adrogated into a plebeian family for political pun^oses. 
Clodius, the enemy of Cicero, w^as so adrogated, in order that he might he eligible to a 
tribuneship of the people. If a father having children in his powder was adopted, both 
he and his children passed into the po-iver of the adoptive father. It -was requisite that 
the adoptive father should have no children at the time, and no reasonable prospect of 
, haring any. He was also required to be older than the person adopted. Females could 
' ‘if' m% be adrogated, nor, from their not sharing in the paternal power, could they adopt in 
any form. An opposite rale has prevailed where the institution lias been received in 
modern times. A. was unknown to the law of the Teutonic nations; and though most ot 
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the stiites of the continent have borrowed it from the Roman law, it has never existed as 
an insLitutioii either in England or Scotland. The patrimonial benelits of A. msij, how- 
ever, be conferred by deed ; and there is no illegality in any one assuming the name, 
arms, and other distinguishing cliaracteristies, and corresponding responsibilities, of a 
person wiio does not belong to his family. In France A. is recognized only in a very 
modi tied to rm art. 348, 

ADORxVTION, an act of homage or worship among the Romans, performed hy raising 
the hand to the mom ii, kissing it, and then waving it towards the adored object; Some- 
times tne devotee kissed the feet or knees of the images of the gods, and SatiiVn and lier- 
cuies were saluted with the head uncovered. It wais natural to extend to great men the 
A. lirst paid only to the deities, and Greek and Roman emperors were adored by bowing 
or kneeling, touching the imperial robe, and kissing the hand that did so. Eastern A. 
was to fail on tlie knees at a prince’s feet, striking the forehead on the gTound, and kiss- 
ing the earth or floor. Such A. was refused by t onon to Artaxerxes, and by Calisthenes 
to x^lexander the great. In England kissing the queen’s hand is a form of A. Tlie 
kissing the foot or slipper of the pope is the form in Rome, an example set liy the emperor 
Diocleiiaii; bntthe Roman Catholic church makes a distinction between Jatria, a worship 
due to God alone, and dulia or hyperdulia, the A. paid to the virgin, saints or martyrs. 

ADOR'E"A, Catherine, or Catherine of Bologna, 1413-63; of nolile descent. 
She was abbess of a convent in Bologna of the order of St. Clare, and w^as distinguished 
for her rapt and devout piety. It was claimed that she could propliesy and perform mir- 
acles, and a book of her w^as published in 1511. Her name is revered even 

among Protestants of the present day. 

ADOR'NO, Antonio, doge of Genoa, elected 1384; d. 1397; three times driven out 
and as often re-established. It is said that he induced the Genoese to become subject to 
Charles VI. of France, but they did not'remain so. 

ABOIT'E, a river in France, rises near Tonrmalet, in the department of the upper 
Pyrenees, waiters in its course of 200 m. the department Gers and the fertile part of 
the department Landes, and enters the Atlantic below Bayonne. It receives several tribu- 
taries, and is navigable to tbe extent of 80 m, Bagneres-de-Bigorre, celebrated for its 
hot baths, is situated on the Adoiir. 

A'BOWA, a t. of Abyssinia, the capital of Tigre,'145 m. n.e. from Gondar, It is situ- 
ated partly on a slope and partly at the base of a hill, on the left bank of tlie Hasam, a 
feeder of the Atbara, which is a large branch of the Kile. The houses are of the con- 
ical form common in Abyssinia, regularly disposed in streets, and mingled with gardens 
and trees. A. is the chief entrepot of trade between the interior of Tigre and the coast. 
It has an extensive transit trade, in which gold, ivory and slaves are articles of impor- 
tance. It has also manufactures of cotton ftibrics, and iron and brass wares. Pop. esti- 
mated at about 8000. 

A'BEA (ancient AMera), a sea-port t. of Spain, in the province of Granada, and 4.9 m. 
s.e. from Granada. It is situated on the shore of the Mediterranean, at the mouth of the 
Adra. The ancient Abclera, founded by the Phcenicians, was on a hill, at the base of 
which the modern t. stands, in a situation unhealthy on account of swamps. The port is 
not good, being much exposed to the w. The houses are generally of one story. There 
is one tolerably wide street, the rest are narrow and ill paved. From the watoh-to’wer 
of A., in former times, a tocsin sounded the alarm on the approach of African pirates. 
Lead mines in the neighborhood give employment to many of the inhabitants and trade 
to the port. Among 'the other exports are grapes, wheat and sugar. Fisliiiig and the 
distillation of brandy are carried on. Pop, 9000. 

ADRASTE'A, “ she whom none escapes^” a goddess of retribution, like, or perhaps 
identical •with, Kemesis. 

ADRAS'TITS, a king of Argos, contemporary of Theseus, father-in-law of Polynices, 
and leader of an expedition against Thebes to restore Polynicesto the throne. This was 
the “war of the seven against Thebes, ” and was not successful, all the seven save A. 
being killed. Ten years later Thebes was captured and destroyed, in which conflict A. 
lost his son, and soon afterwards died of grief. 

AB'EIA, in the province of Rovigo, K*. Italy, is situated between the river Po and the 
Adige, contains about 15,000 inhabitants, and is chiefly remarkable as being one of the 
oldest cities in Europe. According to tradition it was founded by the Pelasgi, 1376 b.c. 
In the time of the Romans, A. was one of the most frequented harbors in the Adriatic 
sea; but by the continual deposition of alluvium on the e. coast of Italy, it has been 
gradually separated from the sea, from which it is now almost 10 m. distant.^ It still 
retains several interesting remains of Etruscan and Roman antiq'uity; font its wine, 
formerly so celebrated, is now deplorably bad, 

A'DRIAK, a city in Lenawee co., Mich., the co. seat, on the Raisin river and theSlich, 
Southern railroad. It is in a grain-raising region. There is good water power, and there 
are many factories; about a dozen churches and a Protestant Methodist college. Pop. 
’70, 8438. It is a thriving and pleasant city, having some importance as one of the point# 
of repair and supply for the Mich. Southern railroad. 
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A'DRIAIT, Roman emperoT. Sec Hadriakus 
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sxxviii. 24), and it is probalde that in affixing to it the punishment of death (LeY. xx. 10), 
he folioAved the prevailing custom. A very remarkable law was introdueed for the- trial 
ot A. f)y causing the woman suspected to drink the bitter waters of Jealousy (Numb. v. 
g6). In Romerthe Julian law, eiiacted in the time of Augustus (IT b.c.) revised the 
previous legislation on the subject, and imposed special p^enalties, consisting of forfeiture 
OL iroods aiid banishment, both on the adulteress and the paramour. The husband, in 
certain cases, was permitted to kill the latter, and the father might sometirnes kill both. 
A constitution of Constantine, the aiitlientielty of which has been doubted, made A. a 
capital offense on the man’s part. 'Whatever Constantine’s * law was, it was coniirmed 
by Justinian, who further condemned the wife to be whipped, and iraprisoned in a con- 
vent for the rest of lier days, unless relieved by her husband within years (AereZ, 
IJl, c. 10). The offense was visited in Athens with punishments closeljv iescirJffi 
those of the earlier Roman legislation. In many continental countries, A. is still treated 
as a criminal offence, but in none of them does the punishment now exceed imprison- 
ment b)r a Imiited period, whieh is frequently accomiianied with a fine. Lord Coke 
says that by the law of England in early times, A. was punished by fine and Imprison- 
ment (o Ind, 306). Daring the Commonwealth, it was made a capital offense {Scohd's 
Acts, part ii., p. 121); but this law was not confirmed at the Restoration. In Scotland, 
the records of the court of Justiciary show that capital punishment was frequently in- 
flicted. xU the present day it is punishable in Great Britain only by ecclesiastical' cen- 
sure; and even this may be regarded as in desuetude. But when committed by the wife, 
it w\as regarded as a civil injury, and, till the passing of the stat. 20 and 21 Viet. c. 8o 
and 59, foTiiied the ground of an action of damages for criminal conversation (commonly 
known as an action of oim. con.) by the husband against the paramour. No corre- 
sponding action wuis competent to the wife, either in England or America; and her, 
only remedy consisted in obtaining a separation or divorce. In Scotland A. f{;nns a 
grmind for dissolution of the marriage, at the suit of the injured party. See SraeviiA- 
TI02T, Dr/OUCE. " ' 

ADULTERY (emte). In some of the United States A. is made criminal by special 
law; in some it is not so recognized ; in some the act itself is not a crime, but mpeu and 
continued A. is. Some statutes define the crime; some only state the punishment; and 
this leav(js a wide margin for interpretation by courts, giving rise to great diversity of 
o})inions and decisions! Some hold that if one only of the parties be married, the other 
does not commit A.; some that a married man w-ith a single woman does not commit 
A. because the act cannot impose spurious issue on a husband or wife. In ?>iassachu- 
setts, in case of a married v/oman and an unmarried man, the latter is'ileemcd gralty. 
In Kg w'" York, in such case the man does not commit A., his offense being, as in Vir. 
ginia, only fornication. Connecticut and Iowa punish man and Avoman alike'; liui whore 
no exact statute exists the general drift of opinion and decision is that a married pe.rson 
commits A., and an unmarried person only fornication; therefore crirnintd xV. is ihc vol- 
untary sexual intercourse of a married person with another i:)er.son who is other ilie.n tiio 
proper husband or wife. Living together without marriage is hardly reckoned to ]>e A. 
and seldom interfered with unless the parties are otherwise objectionable. In several 
states no criminal prosecution can be commenced for A. except on complaint of the hus- 
band or wife of the person charged with the offense. 

ADYx^KCiEMEXT, in law, a gift by a parent to an heir, of all or a portion of tliat 
wiiicli he or she wmulcl be entitled to upon arriving at a certain age, or upon the deatli 
of the advancer. An A. is legal only from a parent to a child. An}" such gift is pre- 
sumptively an A., but the contrary may be showm. No regular form of an A. is needed. 
An A. has the effect of reducing by its amount the distributive portion that w"ould come 
to the receiver. 

ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, Associatioxs fob the, wmlbknowm bodies of 
scientific men, especially in Great Britain and the United States. The Englisli body 
was organized in 1831, under the lead of David Brewster, and in three years grewv fi'om 
100 to 1400 members; its annual transactions form volumes of about 500 pp. each. The 
American association began in 1847 at Philadelphia, and was organized by geoiogkts 
clilefly; but now embraces almost every prominent scientific man in the country. The 
association meets annually, changing its place from city to city. The doings and docu- 
ments, except abstruse mathematical papers, are published yearly. 

ABTEKT, or Time of Advent (Lat,, the approach or coming), a terra applied, by the 
ChrivStian church, to certain w'eeks before Christmas. In the Greek church, the lime of 
A. comprises fortydays; but in the Romish church, and those Protestant churches in 
wliich A. is obHC] ved,'^only four wa^eks. The origin of this festival, as a chiin'h ordi- 
nance, is not clear. The* first notice of A., as an appointment of the church, is found 
in the synod, of Lerida (524 a.d,), at whicJi marriages w-ere interdicted from the begin- 
ning of A. until Christmas. The four Sundays of A , as observed in the Romish church 
and the church of England, were probably introduced into the calendar by Gregory the 
great. It w^as common from an early period to speak of the coming of Christ as four- 
fold: his “ first coming in the flesh;” Ins coming at the hour of death to receive his faith- 
ful follow'crs (according to the expressions used by St John); his coming at the fall of 
Jerusalem (Matt. xxiv. *30) ; and at the day of Judgment. 'According to this fourfold 
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view of A., tlKi “ gospels’Vwere chosen for the four SuodaYs, as was settled ii^i tlio west- 
ern church by \\\^H(?nula/mvtn of Charlemagne. Tlic feslival of A. is ifdA/ndcd to ac^ 
cord in sninUvilh the object celebrated. As inniikiiid were once called upon to pivpui\ 
themselves for tiio personal coming of Christ, so, according to the idea that the ecclesl 
astical year should represent the life of the founder of 1 he church, Cliristlans are exhorted, 
diirimx'lliis festival, to look for a spiritual advent of Christ. The time of the year when 
the shortening days are hastening towards the solstice— which almost coincides with the 
festival of tiie Nativity— is thoiight to harmonize with the strain of sentiment proper 
during A. in opposition, possibly, to heathen festivals, observed by ancient Homans 
and Germans, which took place at the saino season, the Catholic church ordained that 
the four weeks of A. should be kepthis a time of penitence; according to the words of 
Christ: “llcpent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” During these weeks, there- 
fore, ])ul)lic amusements, mafriage festivities and dancing were prohibited, fasts were 
appointed, and sombre garmeiitS were used in religious ceremonies. The Protestant 
church in Germany has also abstained from public recreations and celebrations of mar- 
riage during A. it was perhaps a natural thought to begin the ecclesiastical year with 
tlie days of preparation for the coming of Christ. This was first done by the jSestorian 
church ill the east m the 61h c. ; the example wavS soon followed in Gaul, and afterwards 
became general throughout the west. 

ADTENTISTS, a sect of millenarians; called “Milleritcs” after 'William Miller, the 
founder, b. Mass., 1781, d. 1849. About 18;53he began to preach the second coming of 
Christ, which was to occur in 1848, and made an early disciple of Joseph V. Hines, a 
man of great energy, who established The Sigrin of the Tunee, and after that The Admni 
Berakl, to- advocate the doctrine. They wx*re followed by many thousands, cbietiy of 
4:he uneducated class, and preparations and even ascension robes w’cre made for the 
great day {in July, 1848); but it passed, and there wms not an end of the world. Other 
lixed periods passed with the usual disappointment, and the sect dwindled, after Mil- 
ler’s death becoming almost unnoticeable. Still they exist, tliough they no longer fix 
specific dates for the great event, but say that it may happen at any moment. They 
differ from the standard doctiine of the church in oilier points besides their special 
view of Christ’s personal coming; for most of tliem seem to hold that the soul is 
material, and dies with the body; and that only the righteous will share in the resurrec- 
tion ; though there is some variety of views among them on thir point. It is su]iposed 
that regular A. number less than SO, 000 in tiie United States. — Advent Ciriiis- 
TiANS, known chiefly in the western states. They publish a weekly journal, The Admni 
Ohmiiati tracts, etc. 

ADTENTTSTS, Seventh Day, organized about 1844; they set no date for Christ’s 
second advent. They are known chietly in Michigan, where they have a publishing as- 
sociation; and they have sent missions to several countries in Europe, Africa and Aus- 
tralia, In 1877 they reported 106 ministers, 97 licentiates, 478 churches and 11,708 
members. Besides their publishing house, they have a healtli reform institute, and an 
educational vsociety. At the general conference* in 1877 they resolved that “the highest 
authority under God among seventh day adventists is found in the will of the body of 
that people, as expressed in the decisions of the general conference when acting within 
its proper jurisdiction ; and that such decisions should be submitted to by all wdUiout 
eiTr.ption,' unless they can bo shown to be in conflict with the wmrd oiiGod and the 
rights of individual conscience ” By tlie same conference the possession of the gift of 
prophecy by Mrs. White, widow of one of the elders, w'as recognized, and to it was 
ascribed the unity of doctrine and practice which prevailed among all the seventh day 
A., while other bodies of A, were crippled by divisions. 

AB'VERB, As an adjective is joined to a noun, so is an A., for analogous purposes, 
to a verb, an adjective, or another A. From the frequency with which adverbs are joined 
to verbs, they get their name. An A. cannot be the subject, the copula or the predicate 
of a proposition ; and is, therefore, a secondary part of speech, logically speaking. Ac- 
cording to their signiication, adverbs may be divided into— 1. Adverbs of place, as 
ichere^ towards; 2. of time, as ever, immediately; 3. of degree, 'di^'very, almost; 4. of man- 
ner, as thus, wisely; 6. of belief or doubt, as perhaps, no, etc.— It is commonly said that 
“some adverbs admit of comparison;” as if in this respect they differed from adjectives. 
The truth is that adverbs admit of comparison under the same limitations, neither more 
nor less, that restrict the comparison of adjectives. Thus, soon is compared as naturally 
as hard. If now or thus cannot be compared, neither can wooden nor eireular; and in both 
cases for the same reason— the sense forbids it. The laws of euphony prevent alike 
miserable andL miserably from hamg compared grammatically, i.e., by the addition of er 
and est; but both admit of logical comparison by the use of more and most.—’A large 
class of adverbs in English are formed from adjectives by annexing the syllable ly, which 
is just the word like. Most languages have some such means of distinguishing the A, 
from the adjective, except the German, in which they are alike. Adverbs in general 
, m upon as abbreviations of phrases; thusAej’e = in this place, then == at that 

^ Urm, wisely = lik^ a wise man. Combinations of words that can thus be represented by 
' It single adverb, and all combinations that are analogous, though they naay have no single 
word, equivalent to them, are called adverbial expressions. 
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ilI)YEE.’TIS2MEHT (Fr. aTailsm^i^nf), the public notification of a fact This is 
now commonly eii’ecled eitlier hy means of llie ordinary newspapers, or of newspapers, 
printers' lists ami other publications specially devoted to the purpose. Advertisements, 
both printed az'.d writtem are stil) posted on churcli-doors. and other places of public 
resort, in \rhieh ease they are commonly called bills or placards. The most formal 
kind of A., and that which is cmiployod in the case of royal proclamations and the like, 
is puhlicntion hi the upv.); hut so little is the read by private .persons, 

ihat, os regards the cttsloiners, publication in it alone is not a sufficient notice of a disso- 
lution of pnrtnership to iVee the pailners from debts afterwards contracted in name of 
th<v company. Public notifications are frequently enjoined by statute; as, for example, 
under mul and h/rldge acds, the bankrupt statui es,. etc. In many other ways their legal 
ciTects arc impovtaiiL Adve-itiseinents by public carriers, raihvay companies, and the 
like, are equivalent to oilers whereby the advertiser will be bound to those who send 
gootls on the faith and in 'accordance 'with the terms of the A. By advertising general 
for a particular voyage, the master places .himself on the footing of a piihlic carrier, 
and is bound to receive goods for the port to which the vessel is advertised to sail. A 
snerchaiit in suc’h circumstances can insist on his goods being received, unless the ship 
be full, or the end re fniight engaged. The contract of aff reightment is eompieted by the 
A., and the shijiping of the goods in conformity and with reference thereto. See ChiAii- 
T:EK'rAiiTy, CAuniEii. — In 18138, the duty on advertisements, •which in Great 

Britain a'afl 2,1 6d, in Ireland for each A., was reduced to U,M, in the former country, 
and l6*. in the latter (8 and 4 Will. IV. c. 28), In 1858 it was wholly repealed (16 and 17 
Viet. €. dO). In 1S82, the year previous to the reduction, the duty amounted to kV70 650; 
in 1841 it was £181,608; and in J858, the year of the repeal, it had increased to £180,000, 
thus exceeding the amount before the |>eriod of reduction. Advertisements are -found 
in England as early as the middle of the 17tli c. ; but advertising was not general till the "* 
beginning of the l*8tii. In Amerit^a, advertising has long been, practiced to an enormous 
exlent: and since the rop(‘ai of die duty, it has Increased in this country at a very rapid 
rate. Most newspapers are rendered remunerative to their proprietors only by means of 
the advertisements which they ofjntaim See Ilist&rg of Adrerimng 

See Hew.si» AFEit. . ' , ' 

ADVEE.'TISEArE]WS In the IT. S,, advertising lias growm to a sur- 

prising epitent within two or three decades, and is still growing, not only in the newspa- 
IKU's, ?5ut in boats, raJhvaycars and public buildings. Fences" rocks and trees are cov- 
ered with print and paint. 8o much was this the case along routes of travel that some 
years ago the kgJshiture of X, Y. enacted a law against defacing natural scenery by such 
devices, and the advertisem^Uien Iiiied vacant spaces on conspicuous walls. Thti shower 
of advertisements in the of small handbills is incessant, and they are put into oue’r- 
liands at every step, at church doors and in hotels, In public vehicles, thrust under ])ri- 
vale dyor.'^. and sent hy millions through the mails. Large boats bearji:g on their sails 
huge fid vertisernents S4{il up and down all the season before a crowded Vatering-place, 
and noTV ami then a rain of advertisements comes from a wandering balloon. \Vhen 
daylight fails the magic Jaiitern tlirows advertisements on huge screens in conspicuous 
|)lac!es in >L Y. and other cities. The €ye and tlie ear are attacked by the in defat igabie 
advertiser, and music, clnuxl and discord, horns, bells, gongs and yells are used. In'legit- 
imate nevrspapers the progress of advertising has been wondeidul. About forty years 
ago an adverllsflig agent;/ wjis started in N, Y, and l->arely lived for the first dozen years; 
now sucii estabUsliments arc i'ounted by scores, and some of them do business amount- 
ing to nniny liuml mi thousand dollars'in a year. ■ The city papers that in 1850 were of 
four p9ges of six columns eacli are now of eight, twelve, sometimes twenty pages, of 
which morc3 than half the space Is taken up by advertisements. One -paper receives more 
money now for one week’s advertisements than it did from that source in the first three 
years of its existence, wdfich period was about forty years ago. It has printed eighty 
columns and nearly 4600 neiv advertisements in a single issue. Prices of advertising 
vary widely, graded if at all by the character as well as "the extent of circulation, and by 
position ill I he paper. Hates niay be generally stated at from two dollars down to twenty 
cents a line hi city pap(»rs of large or fair circulation. The highest prices are for the 
news <‘o1umn, or for a notice tliat appears to be the voluntary statement of the journal. 
In the matter of '“wants,” I hose who %vant occupation are charged half rates "or less, 
while empkqvers pay alwiit 40 cents a line, and the latter rate is the highest for the 
greater portion of regular atlvertlsemenls. The extent andapimrent extravagance of 
Americnr, advertising astonishes E'cnopeans, Isot long ago one publisher woiiki take a 
whole page on a given day of <‘ach of four or five city pjipers, in wddcli he w’ould repeat 
over and over again a single aiiiiouncement that occupied only four or five lines. The 
cost to him -was enormous, but he testified that it was a judicious outlay, for the mere 
notoriety of such pr^xligal expenditure led people to inquire about ium, and his publica- 
tion (a litei'^iry newspa|x;r) spealily i*ose from a few thous^inds to more than a quarter of 
a million of copies a wwk. Odd forms of beginning adveitiscments are not new, ami 
are not so popular as they wxn*e a few ycaiw ago. 8ome journals debar pictures and very 
large type, and business announcements are usually plain and practical. It is impossible 
to learn the exteut of the business. Some houses and companies do an immense amount, 
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and somo very little; but iu general trade, such as drygoods, those who do the most 
business are the largest advertisers. For notice of mcetiugs, lectures, amusements, tlm 
<}pcra or the play of the night, for time of boats, ti-ahis, etc., tlie public in cities depend 
ulmost entirely upon the advertising columns of the morning and evening newspapers. 
A?hen there was a duty of d per ct, on receipts for advertisements, in 1807 N. Y. city 
publishers paid $80,000, representing about $2,700,000 received for advertisements during 
the .year. ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ , ■ ■ 

ADYIOS. See Bill of Exchahge. 

AB'VOCATE {Lat. (ulvocaUifs), An A. is generally dehned ‘‘tho patron of a cause,’* 
though it does not appear that the “ patrons'' wlio, In ancient Tlonie, assistcnl iheir clients 
with advice and pleaded their causes, were ever callctl by that name, .liven in the time 
of Cicero, the term advocaius was not applied to the patron or orator who pleaded in 
puhiic, but rather, in strict accordance with the etymology of the word, to anyone who 
ill any piece of business was called in to assist another. Tiierc can be no doubt,' however, 
that the forensic orators and Jurisconsults of the later period of the republic, who fob 
lowed law as a profession, and received foes {hoaoraria) for their services, occupied a 
position closely analogous to tluit of the A. of modern times, and thus it has been said that 
the profession is older than the name. TIic occupations of a Jurisconsult and a forensic 
orator seem to have differed pretty much as those of a consulring and a practicing coun- 
sel do with US- They might be exercised separately, but were generally combined; and 
thus Cicero speaks of his master, Setevola, as “ llic most eloqtient of the learned, and 
the most learned of the eloquent*’ (Jurisperitorum eloquentissimus, eloquontium juris- 
peritissimus, I)e Or., i. 39). Ulpian defined an A to be any person who aids another in 
the conduct of a suit or action (i%. oO, iit. 13), and in oilier parts of tiie digest it is 
tised as equivalent to an orator (see also Tacit. Annal., x. (1), so that the wonl would seem 
gradually to Inive assumeil its modern meaning. The oOlce of ibeA. or barrister who 
couductccl the cause in public wuas, in Home, -as with us, altogether distinct from that of 
the procurator, or, as wo should say, attorney or agent, who represented the person of 
the ciieut in th(3 litigation, and furnished the A. -witli information regarding the facts of 
the case. Tlie distinction lietween these two occupations, however, obvious and impor- 
tant as it seems to us, docs not everywhere prevail; ami in many of the slates of Ger- 
many, in Gem'.va, in. America, and in some of our own colonics, as, for example, in 
Canada, they are united m the same person. In England and Iridniid, advocates are 
a\\kd bturiders, under which title wull bo found a statement of the dnli(>s and respon- 
sibilities wliicli the A. undertakes to Ids client, and of tiie state of tlie ])rof<*ssion in these' 
countries. In Scotland, as in France, the more ancient name has been retained. (See 
Advocates, FACur/rvoF.) ^ 

In France, the amcat and arone correspond very nearly to the barrister and attorney 
in England. The advocates do not form a corporation, in the lechnitad seu'^e, hut are k 
free society or association (ordre), -which has the poiver of protecting Us memlua-s, and of 
exercising internal survi'illance and discipline over them. KeitlK’r'do they exercise any 
rninistcria,! functions like those -which public authority has conferred, under certain coil- 
ditioiis and responsibilUles, on avoues and notaries. Tlic French A. is simply a free 
man, wdio lias graduated in lasv, and possesses tlie privilege of addressing tlu^ trihmnals. 
The advocates who practice in each court form a separate (jollcge, admission to 'which 
can ho obtained only with the approval of those who arc already 'members. Enn.llment 
in the books of the college does not confer the title of A., for this title belongs to every 
licentiate who has taken the oaths before a court; but it gives the right of communicating 
Avitli the other members of the liody, wut bout which the exercise 
of the profession wmuld he impossible. x\s a necessary cohsequemee of this arrangenumt. 
erasure of the name of any individual from the list is equivalent to a prohibition to prac- 
tice. Tlie French A. possesses' the same privileges as to irresponsibility for his advic(% 
and for the facts contained in his instructions, -which belong to members of the (‘orre- 
sponding branch of the legal profession in this countiy. Pie is also entitled to plead cov- 
ered (see Bakkette), anti as he has no m*tion for fiis fees, they are, as wilh us, paid in 
advance. The French advocate^s have, on several occasions, resisted, as an eiKToaelmumt 
on their privileges, the attempt to compel them to grant receipts for their fees. It furtlun* 
belongs to the etiquette of the bar of France tluit, in communicating articles of process to 
each other, no acknowledgment shall be exchanged; and we are told, with honest pride, 
that during the many centuries that this custom has existed, not one single insla’nec of 
its abuse has occurred. 

In Belgium, in Geneva, and also in those of the German states by wiiich the code 
Kapoleon has been received, the organization and discipline of this branch of the legal 
profession are similar to tljtose which prevail in France, In the other German states, 
with the exception of Saxony, the formation of the advocates into a body lias been per- 
sreveringly resisted by the governments. A general assembly of German 'advocates was 
attempted at Mayence in 1844, and in Hamburg in 1846; and in the lattei* city it actually 
took place in the following year, but it led to no permanent results. 

ABVOCATE, Lord. The L. A. for Scotland, called also the king’s or queen’s A., is 
' the public prosecutor of crimes, senior counsel for the crown in civil causes, and a 
^ political functionary of very great importance in the management of Scottish affairs. 
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lie may itSKiie warrants for arrestment and imprisonment in any part of Scotland, and 
possesses many other discretionary and indetiriite powers. Previous to the union, the 
king’s A. had a scat in the paidiament of Scotland tut and since that event lie has 

!)een almost invariably a member of parliament. He is appointed by the crowm, and his 
tenure of otliee ceases with that of the administration of which lie is a member. As first ' 
law-officer of the crowm for Scotland, the L. A., when in parliament, is expected to 
answer all questions relating to the business of Scotland, and to take the superintendence 
of legislation for that portion of the united kingdom. Notwithstanding his multifarious 
official duties, the L. A. accepts ordinary practice at the bax’, and, indeed, is usually the 
most extensi vely employed practitioner connected with the party in po\vei’. He is assisted 
m the duticjs of public prosecutor liy the solicitor-general, and by four junior baridsters, 
called advocates-depiite, appointed by himself. The L A, and solicitor-genei'al are alone 
entitled to plead within the bar, and they are the only barristers in Scotland who have 
the distinction of silk gowns, When the L. A. declines to prosecute, it is competent for 
a private party to do so; and in this case the concurrence or “ concourse,” as it is called, 
of the. L. A., which is granted as a matter of course, must be obtained. Such a pro- 
cc'jding, however, is scarcely known in practice in Scotland. The best historical account 
of this important, and, in many respects, anomalous ofiiee, with which we are acquainted, 
is contained in the judgment of the late lord Medwyn in king’s A. against lord Doug- 
las, Dec. 24, 1836. In England, the sovereign pursues in his own name; and such was 
the practice in Scotland, also, till about the middle of the 16th c., when we find queen 
Mary prosecuting by her advocate; probably la imitation of the French custom. For 
some time after the institution of the college" of justice in 1532, the A. for the crown -was 
always one of the judges of the court of session, and as in France the king’s A. W’cre 
also at the same time judges, this coincidence has been mentioned b}" Sir George Mac- 
kenzie ill proof of the French origin of the office; but a combination of offices, now held 
to be incompatible, was not then uncommon. Lord Medwyn informs us that among the 
original fifteen ordinary judges was Sir Adam Otterbiirne, who was king’s A. from 
1525 to 1538, and also provost of Edinburgh from 1524 to 1535. So late as 1686, Sir 
George Lockhart, vdien president of the court, was ordered by a letter from king James 
VII. to officiate as his A. in parliament. It is not certain that the king’s A. was origi- 
nally authorized to act as public prosecutoi’ in crimes; but he certainly possessed that 
power in 1587 (c. 77), and it seems to be implied in an earlier statute (1579, c. 78). It was 
indeed, as lord Medwyn remarks, less of an anomaly that a judge of the court of session 
should act as the representative of the crown in criminal than in" civil causes, seeing that 
the former were adjudged in another court. The king’s A. is first mentioned as Lord A. 
in the record of the court of justiciary in 1598. But although it w'as not till the institu- 
tion of the college of justice tliat this office was placed on its present footing, we have 
mention of its existence in 1479; but t!io king’s A. was not then one of the officers of 
state, a dignity, indeed, which he does not seem to have attained till 1540. In 1582, the 
salary of the L. A. was only £40 Scots. Ilis present salary is £2387, and he is entitled 
to perquisites which raise Ins emoluments greatly above that sum. The L. A.’s deputes 
have £700 a year, and his legal secretary £500. Tlie crowm-agent, wdio is a writer lo the 
signet (q.v.), and who performs in reference to crown causes pretty much the same duties 
that fall to an attorney or agent in ordinary litigation, receives £1400. As lo the relation 
in wdiich the L. A. stands to the public prosecutors of crimes in the inferior coui-ts, see 
.PiiocuiiATOK-FEac.\n. The L, A., though not a privy-councilor, is, by courtesy, 
addressed as. the right honorable during his tenure of office. 

ADVOCATE OF THE CHURCH, in the middle ages, a canon wdio assumed protec- 
tion of a see or a particular church, defending its rights, and sometimes collecting titlies. 
The priests assumed this duty for tlie sake of the money to be made. Urban HI., in 
1186, tried to break up the abuse, but it was not reformed until long afterwards. 

ABYOCATES, Faculty of, in Scotland. The constitution of this bod^q like the name 
by which its members are known, w'as unquestionably Serived from France, The pro- 
fession seems to have existed in Scotland from a very mrly time; and in 1424 (c. 45) a 
statute was passed for securing the assistance of A. to the poor. Tiie words of the 
statute are remarkable, and its spirit, when we consider the period, highly creditable to 
the humanity and enlightenment of the Scotch, “ And gif there bee onie pure creature, 
for faulte of cunning, or dispenses, that cannot, nor may not follow his cause, the king, 
for the love of God,\saU ordaine the judge before quhom the cause sulde be determine3, 
to piirwmy and get a leill and a wise advocjite, to follow sik pure creatures causes; and 
gif sik causes be obteined [gained], thewrnnger [wrong-doer] sail assyith baitli thepartie 
skaithed, and the advocatis coastes and travel.^’ This institution has remained with, 
little alteration to the present time (sec Poor’s Roll). But tliough existing as a pro- 
fession, the A. of Scotland, did not form a faculty or society till the institution of the 
college of justice (q.v.) in 1532. At first, their number 'was limited to ten, but there is 
now no limit. The number on the rolls of the body is about 370; but the number of 
those who practice does not exceed 120. Even of these a very small fraction live by the 
practise of the profession. From the improvements which have been made in the sheriji- 
coiirts, and from other causes, the amount of litigation in the court of session ha^ greatly < 
diminished >since the beginning of the present c., and the continued accession of new 
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Tiienibers to the faculty of A. is to be accounted for only by tlie fact that tlie bar is still 
regarded as the regular avenue to public and oflicial life in Bcolland. Two exaiuinatioiiH 
are imposed on candidates for admission, the one in general schoiarslnp, the other in law.; 
the first, however, hein^ij dispensed with in case the intrant shall produce evidence that 
lie is aM.A. of any British university, or that he has attained such degree in a foreign 
university as, in the opinion of the clean of faculty and his council, affords evidcuee of 
the same* amount of scholarship as that afforded by the degree of u.a. of s Scottish 
university. Should no such degree be possessed, an exaininulif)n ttikes place before a 
I'ommlttee of the faculty, assisted by three or more persons of learning (generally pro- 
fessors in the university of Edinburgh), on the following subjects: 1. Latin; 2. Greek, or 
(in the intrant s option) any to of the following langiiages, namely, Erencli, GcTinan, 
Italian, Spanish; S. Ethical and metaphysical philosophy; 4. Logic, or (in the intrant’s 
option) mathematics. If the intrant he found qualilled in general scholarsliip, he may, 
after liie expiry of a year, go in for his private examination on la-vv. The exanuiiators, 
liow’cver, cannot take liim on trial if, during the year before such examination, he have 
been engaged in any trade, business or profession, either on Ids own account or as 
assistant' to or in the employment of another. Proof of attendance on the law-classes 
in the university of Edinburgh is also requisite. An a.dvocate is enlilletl to plead in 
every court in Scotland, civil, ecclesiastical, or criminal, 'superior or inferior; and also 
before the house of lords. A party may manage his own cause in the court of session 
(q.v.), so far as oral pleading is concerned, but, with exception of defences, every paper 
in process must be signed by an advocate. There is a widow^s fund belonging to the 
body, whicli is also regulated ]>y statute. The supi'crac judges of Scotland, and principal 
sheriffs, are always, and the shdriff-suhstitutes generally, selected from the bar. The fees 
on admission to the P. of A. are about £340. 

ADVOCATES’ LIEEARY, This library, which belongs to the faculty of advocates in 
Edinburgh, was established by Sir Geo. Mackenzie in 1{)82. It had at first no fixetl fund; 

1 ho faculty, from time to time, set apart sums for its maintenance, and donadons were 
made for its use, not only by advocates but by others. By tlie copyright law of 1700, it 
obtained, along with eight other libraries, the privilege of receiving a copy of eveiy new 
hook. This privilege is still continued to the A. L. (5 and 6 Yict., c. 45, s. 8), although 
withdrawn from the other Scottish libraries; and to this is mainly owing the complete 
character of the collection in British books. It is comparatively detident in foreign 
literature and science; for the faculty have no other funds at. their dispo^sal than the fees 
derived from “intrants,” and the sum they are able to devote to the maintenance of the 
library is quite inadequate. The number of volumes is estimated at about 250,000; the 
catalogue (7 vols. 4to) was printed between 1807 and 1878. It is particularly rich in law; 
in Scottish history and antiquities; in the w'orks of the fatliers and schoolnuni, and in 
tlieology generally. The Spanish department is particularly valuable. Kotwithstandlng 
the unsuitable nature of the building for library purposes, the improvements made in 1871, 
especially in the lower library, have added much hotli to its a pearance and tlie eonven- 
ienoe of all who have to do with it. Although the library belongs strictly to the faculty 
of advocates, yet, under their liberal management, it has in a great degree the cisaracltT 
of a public institution. Any stranger arriving in Edinburgh i.s admitted" to see the library; 
and with an introduction any one may resort to it to consult boolts. Books may even he 
borrowed through the members of the faculty, -who are remarlaibly liberal in this respect. 
Thomas Ruddiman and David Ilume both held the office of librarian or keeper of the 
advocates’ library. 

ADVOCA'IIOIT, a form of process in the laiv of Scotland, to remove a cau.se from an 
inferior court to the supreme court, either for the purpose of reviewq or that the cause 
might bo conducted in the court of session. Final judgments of inferior courts were 
brought under review of the court of session by lodging a written note of A. with one of 
the depiito-clerks of session or his assistant (1 and 2 Viet. c. 86). A certified notice of this 
proceeding put a stop to all furflier steps in the original cause. Caution us('d to lie found 
for the expenses incurred, or wdiich might he incurred, in the court of session. See Cait- 
TXON and Jukatory Caution. As a rule, A. was competent unless debamnl by statute or 
confirmed ])ractice; but no cause was advocated unless exceeding the value (if £25 (16 and 
17 Viet. c. 80, s. 22).* A. was incompetent in actions limited to particular courts by {‘xpress 
statute, e.g., by the small debt acts, road acts, etc. Every case in which the claim exceeded 
£40 might he removed into the court of session, so soon as an order allowing a proof liad 
lieen pronounced, should either party be of opinion tliat it ought to be tried by jury. The 
process of advocation "was abolished in 1868, and all similar proceedings are now called 
appeals from the sheriff court, and it is not now nece.ssary for the appellant to find caution 
lor expenses before taking or prosecuting bis appeal. This appeal cannot bo taken after 
SIX months from the date of final judgment. It may he taken within twi'nty days after 
judgment, and thereafter may be taken up to six months, provided the decree has not 
been in the meantime extracted or implemented (31 and 32 Viet. c. 100, s. 64). 

ADV’OCA'TDS BIAB'OLI, the devil’s advocate. In the Romlsli church, when it is pro- 
posed that a deceased person shall be canonized, an examination of his past lifo takes 
^ place. In this pipcess, one party holds the office of accuser, or and it is 

iffs duty to bring forward all possible objections against the proposed canonization ; while, 
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m tlic oilier side, the Adweafus Dei (God’s Advocate) undertakes the defense. Hence the 
lerni A D- has been applied to designate any person who brings forward malicious accu* 
Kitions. 

^VOW'SOH. The right of presentation to a church or ecclesiastical benefice in Eng- 
land, Advoivsoiis are eitlier uppemlmitoi m gmm. Lords of manors were originally the 
only founders, and, of course, the only patrons of churches; and so long as a right of 
patronage oontinuos annexed or appended to tlie manor, it is called an A, appendant. 
SiK;h rights are conveyed with the manor as incident thereto, by a grant of the manor 
<aily, without adding any other woi‘ds. But where the property of the A. has been once 
t^epanded from the property of the manor by legal conveyance, it is called an A, m gross, 
or at lirge, and is annexed to the person of its owner, and not to his manor or lands. 
Ad vowsdiis are further divided into premntatwe, collatim, or donatim. The first is where the 
patron lias the right of presentation to the bishop or ordinary, and may demand of him to 
suslitute liis clerk, if he lind him canonically qualified. This is the most usual A. The 
second or coll alive A. is where the bishop and patron are one and the same person. In 
^his ftxseythe Inshop cannot present to himself, but he does by the one act of collation the 
whole that is done in eomnioii cases by both presentation and institution. The third or 
donafnx^ A. is when the 'sovereign, or a subject by his l icense, founds a church or chapel, 
and ordiiins that it shall bedt tiie sole disposal of the patron, subject to his visitation only, 
iind not dnit of the ordinary, and vested in the clerk by the patron’s deed of donation, 
without presentation, institution, or induction. ■“ This is said to have been anciently the 
-only way of conferring ecclesiastical benefices in England; the method of institution by 
the bishop not being established more early than the time of archbishop a Becket, in the 
reign of Henry llA— Kerr's Bktckstone, vol. ii. p. 20. 

^EACUS, the fabled son of Jupiter and Egina, and king of Egitia; father of Telamon 
and Peleus. He was so renowned for justice that not only men, but the gods, sought for 
liis decisions. After death, Pluto made him one of the judges in Hades. 

iEBILES, Roman magistrates, who had the care of public buildings (a/des), especially 
the temples, and also attended to the cleansing and repairing of the streets, the prepara- 
tions for funerals, public games and spectacles, the ins])ection of weights and measures, 
the regulation of markets, etc. — At first there were only two JE., who were chosen from 
tlie plebeians, and styled plebis; afterwards, two others, styled curules, w'ere 
chosen from the patricians (366 B.c.), and Julius Caesar appointed a new order of 
c-ereeiks to take charge of the public granaries, 

iEDLT, or Hicdui, a people of Celtic Gaul, between the Safine and Loire. They were 
the first Gallic tribe that joined in the alliance against the Romans, wdio had relieved 
them from a German tyrant. They fought against Julius Cmsar, but W'cre overthrown. 
Bibracte (now xiutun. in Burgundy) w’as tlicir chief town, 

iEGE'AN SEA. See Akchipelago, arte, 

now WTitten Egina, an island forming part of the kingdom of Greece, of 
about 40 sq.m, in area, in the ancient Saroniciis Sinus, now the gulf of Egina. It is 
moimtalnous, with deep valleys and chasms; and the coast affords only one liaven on the 
n.w. The modern t. of Egina stands on the site of the ancient t., at tiie n.w. end of the 
island. The island contains about 7000 inhabitants, who are chiefly occupied in trade, 
navigation and agriculture. The soil produces the best almonds in Greece, with wine, 
oil, corn and various fruits. Partridges iibound in such numbers that the people find it 
necessary to thin them by destroying their eggs. The most ancient name of the island 
was (En'one, and, according to tradition, the Myrmidons dwelt in its valleys and caverns. 
In ancient times, the people of JE. had considerable importance in Greece; and their 
fleet distinguished itself for valor in the battle of Salamis. Their prosperity excited the 
envy of the xVthenians.who made the island tributary, and afterwards expelled altogether 
the original inhabitants. The language, manners, and style of art among the ancient 
])eople of JE. were Dorian. 

/EGINE'TA, Paulus, a surgeon of the island of iEgina, probably in the 7th c. He 
was a man of great knowledge, and left a synopsis of medicine, in seven books, of which 
the one on surgery is particularly interesting. He w’as the first wndter to notice the 
<‘athartic properties of rhubarb/ and the first physician w\\o deserved the title of 
accoucheur. 

JE0IHE'TAK SGULPTTTBES. The small island of ^Egina holds an important position 
in the history of Grecian art. A scw'erely natural character belongs to its works of sculp- 
ture, of wdilch several have been disc'overed in nmdern times. On an eminence in the 
eastern part of the island, stand the ruins of a temple, usually called the temple of Jupiter 
Panhelleniiis, but now believed to have been a temple of Pallas or Minerva. Among 
these ruins a series of slatues were excavated by a company of Germans, Danes and 
Englishmen, which, in 1811, were purchased by Louis, then crown-prince of Bavaria, and 
are now the most remarkable ornaments of the Glyptotliek at Munich. They are of vari- 
ous heights, and were evidently intended to decorate the tympana of the temple beside 
which they were found. The group that seems to have been designed for the hinder 
tympanum is superior in preservation, and reprcfsents a combat of Greeks and Ti'ojans 
for the body of a fallen hero. The other group is the contest of Telamon with Laome- 
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doa. The figures are true to nature, as in the old Greek stylo, willi the structure of 
hones, muscles, and even veins, distinctly marked; but the faces have that unpleasant, 
forced smile wliicii is characteristic of all sculpture before tbe time of Phidias. 

iEGIR (Angio-Sax. eager, *‘the sea’’), a Norse god, presiding over stormy oceans, who 
entertains the gods in harvest time. The name survives in England, where a sudden 
wave or “bore” running into a river from the sea is called an eygre, or eager, 

JSGrISjtlio shield of Ju]oiter, which had been fasliioned by Tlcpha^stus (VuIcaB). 'When 
Jupiter -was angry, he 'vvaved and shook tiie M., making a sound like that of a tein])esi, 
by which the nations were overawed. The JE. wnis the symbol of divine protection, and 
became, in coarse of time, the exclusive attribute of Jupiter and Minerva. 

^EGIS'THUS, a king of Mycena3, adopted son of Atreiis. lie was a cousin of Aga- 
memnon, whose wife Clytemnestra he seduced, and he was slain by' Againeinuoii’s son 
Orestes. If Greek wTiters are to be believed, the family relations of ETigisthus were 
aix>mlnable, 

jE'GIUM, an ancient city of Greece,' for a time the chief city in the Achfcau league. 
It ^vas on the Halinus river. In Aug., 1817, an earthquake destroyed more than half of 
the houses of the modern town. 

.M'CtLE, a genus of plants of the natural order mtranf laced (q.v.), distinguished by a 
five-toothed calyx, linear elongate inucronate anthers, and a inany-celled fruit. ufJ. mar^ 
melon, tlie tree which produces the bhel fruit of India, has ternate, pctiolate, ovato-oblong 
leaves, and tlie tlowers in panicles. It is found from the s. of India to the base of the 
Himalaya mountains. The fruit is delicious, fragrant and nutritious. In an imperfectly 
ripened" stale it is an astringent of great etfect in cases of diarrhea and dysentery, and 
as such has lately been introduced into English medical practice. The root, bark and 
leaves are also used as medicinal. The Dutch in Ceylon prepare a perfume from the 
rind of tlie fruit, and the mucus of the seed is employed as a cement for many purposes. 

JSGOSPOT'AMI, or .^Egospotamos (Gr. goat-river), in the Thracian Chersonese, is 
famous for the defeat of the Athenian fleet by tlie Lacedemonians under Lysander, 
whicli put an end to the Peloponnesian war and to the predominance of Athens in 
Greece, 405 b.c. ' 

jEGYP'TUS, son of Belus, brother of Danaus, and king of Arabia, wiio conquered 
the region to which he gave the name Egypt. Tlie poetic legend w^as that he had fifty 
sons, who were all murdered bythe sanre" number of daughters of Danaus, whom they 
sought to .marry. 

JSL'PEIC, or Alfric, a distinguished Saxon ecclesiastic of the- 10th c., regarding 
whose age, writings, and personality even, there has been a great difference of opiiiioii 
amongst aiitiqiiaries. He appears to have been tbe son of the'ealderman or earl of Kent; 
but early manifesting a devotional spirit, be entered tbe monastery of Abingdon, the 
members of wbicli belonged to the Benedictine order. Towards the close of tbe 10th c., 
he became a priest in the cathedral of Winchester. He wais next appointed abbot of St. 
Allians, then bisliop of Wilton, and finally archbishop of York, although others appear 
to thijak him that /E. who was archbishop of Canterlmry. iE., archbishop of York, died 
in 1050; M., archbishop of Canterbury, in 1005. The writer Je., whether of York or of 
Canterbury, was a man of superior attainments for liis time, of excellent character, and 
one whose religious convictions were less disfigured by superstition than those of his 
contemporaries. The principal works ascribed to M. are— 1. A Latin and Saxon glossary, 
printed at O.xford in 1659; 2. A Saxon version of most of the historical books of the Old 
Testament; 3. A charge to his clergy; 4. Two volumes of Saxon homilies; 5. A. Saxon 
grammar in Latin. 

.^XIA CAPITOLI'NA, the name given to Jerusalem by Hadrian, who expelled the 
Jews for rebellion, and colonized the city witli Romans. The name continued until the 
time of the Christian emperors. 

JELIA'NUS, Claudius, an Italian writer early in the 3d c. His works are Varla^ 
Historia and Be Aidmaliitm Natura, and arc written in Greek. 

iELST, or Aalst, Evert van, 1602-58 ; a Dutch painter, who excelled in depicting 
flowers and dead animal objects. 

dBLST, or Aalst, WiIjLEM van, 1620-79 ; a painter of Holland, nephew and pupil 
of Evert Yan, and his superior in similar lines of work. 

JEHILIAN PKOVINCES. See Emilian Provinces.- 

JEHIIiTUS PAITITTS. The most remarkable of this name was the son of the consul 

P., who fell i» the battle of Cannae, 216 b.c. Y^ourig ^milius inherited his father’s 
valor, and enjoyed an unwonted degree of public esteem and confidence. In 168 b.c. he 
was elected consul for the second time, and intrusted with the war against Perseus, king 
of Macedon, whom he defeated in the liattle of Pydna. During the war, his two younger 
sons died; and .dS. is said to have thanked the gods that they liad been chosen as victims 
, to avert calamity from the Roman people. 

, JERE'AS, the hero of Virgil’s Mneid, was, according to Homer, the son of Anchises 
and Yenus, and was ranked next to Hector among the^Trojan heroes. The traditions of 
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Ills adx'cniiires before and after Hie fall of Ti-oy are various and discordant. Yirgil gives 
il)8 following \'crsioii; yEneas, tliougli warned by Priam in the niglit when the Greeks 
mlerofl Troy, to take, Ills household gods and ilec'froni the cUy, remained in the contest 
mitii Priam when, taldng vrith liim his family, he escaped from the Greeks, but in 
the confusion of his Iiasty dight, lost his wife Creusa. Having collected a fleet of twenty 
vessels, he sailed to Thi-ace, where he began building the cityof ^nos, but was terrified 
by an imfrtvorabic oimm, and abandoned his plan of a settlement here. A mistaken 
hilerpretatlon of the oracle oi Delphi now led him to Crete; but from this place he was 
driven by a pesulenec. Passing the promontory of Actium, he came to Epirus, and then 
continued his voyage to Italy and round Sicily to the promontory of Drepanum on the 
w., where his father, Anchises, died. A storm afterwards drove him to tlie coast of 
Africa, and landing near Ca3’tli;ige, lie was hospitably received and entertained by queen 
bido. His ma,iTiage with Dido 'wa.s prevented by'Jupiter, who sent Mercury with a 
command that JEneas must return to Italy. Accordingly, he sailed away, leaving the ■ 
disappointed queen, who committed suicide. During his stay in Sicily^ where, he cele- 
brated the funeral of his fatlna\ the wdves of his companions and seamen, weary of long 
voyages without certairity of finding a home, set fire to his fleet. After building the city 
Acesta, he sailed for Italy, leaving behind him the wm men, and some of the men belong- 
ing to his fleet. On landing in Italy, he visited the Sibyl at Cuma^, and received intima- 
tions of his future destiny. Then, sailing along the Tiber, and landing on the e. side of 
tile river, he found himself in tlic country of Latinus, king of the Aborigines. Lavinia, 
the daughter of Latinus, had bten destined to marry a stranger; but her mother had 
promised to give her in marriage to Tiirnus, king of the Riituii. A war ensued, whieli 
terminated in the mcirriage of Hhieas with Lavini'a. Their son, AUneas Sylvius, as the 
ancestor of the kings of Alba Longa, and also of Romidus and Remus, was rcg:irded as 
the founder of the "Roman empirer It is hardly necessary to add that all these state- 
ineiits are merely mythical, having no historical basis. 

iEHIA'NES. a tribe of upper Greece of unceitain origin, noticed by Plutarch, They 
made many migrations,’ Their chief t. ivas H}'pata, remains of which exist at Heopatra. 
They are sVdd lo have belonged to the Amphyclioiiic council, and to have joined the con- 
lederacj against Macedonia; but Strabo says that at this time they had no existence. 

ja20'IIAH IIAEP, a very simple musical instrument which produces harmonic sounds 
when placed in a ciuTcnt of wind. It is formed liy stretching sight or ten strings of cat- 
gut, all tuned in iinistm, o^■er a wooden shell or box, made generally in a form sloping 
like a desk. Tiie sounds produced by tiie rising and falling wind, in passing over the 
strings, are of a drowsy and lulling character, and have been beautifully de.sci’ii)ed by tire 
poet. Thomson, as supplying the most suitable kind of music for the Oasih of Indolence, 
jEO'LIAH isles. See LrPAiii Islands, ante, 

JBOXIAjS'S,, one of the principal races of the Greek people, wdio wmre originally settled 
in Thessaly, from wliich they sju'ead and formed numerous settlements in the nor I hern 
parts of Greece and in the wl of Peloponnesus. In the lltli c. b.c., some part of them 
• c!inigrated to Asia Minor, \vhere they founded, on the n.w. cotist in Mysia, and the 
adjacent isles, move tiian thirty cities; among them Smyrna, and Mitylcne in tlm island 
of Lesbos, %vhere the zEolian dialect of the Greek language cliicfly developed itself in the 
forms employed in the poetry of Alcteus and Sappiio, The iEolian shared the fate of the 
other Grecian colonies in Asia Minor. First oppressed by the Lydian kings, fclien 
deprived of their ijidependeiice by the Persians, they became a portion of the great 
empire founded by Alexander, and, passing through a stage of subjection to the dynasty 
of the Seleucida^, were ultimately absorbedln the Xloman empire, 

iEOLlPYLE, or JEoltpile aholloAv metal ball with one or two inner lubes curved 
in opposite directions and connecting with surface orifices. U.sed, w'hen filled with waiter 
or alcohol, to show the force of steam, or as a blow^-pipe for lamp flame. The ancients 
thought it illustrated the origin of winds; lienee the name, ivom{eoltts and pilla, a “ball.’' 

.dS'OLIS, district of Asia Tllinor, on tlie coast of Mysia. including Troas to the shore 
of the Hellespont. In the s, part there were twelve cities wdiich formed the iBolian 
league; of them, Cyme and Smyrna were tiie most famous. 

AE'OLUB, son of Hellen, brother of Dorns, and father of Sisyphus. He ruled over ♦ 
Thessaly, and is said to have been the founder of the HEolic branch of the Greek race. 

JE'OLUS, god of the winds; a favorite of Juno. He was supposed to dwell m a vast 
cave in the ASoiian islands, keeping the winds in bags, and letting them out as demanded 
by Neptune. 

.ffi'OKj a Greek word signifying an age, and also eternity. The Gnostics spoke 
of .^ons, in a peculiar sense, as ly^wers that had emanated from God before the 
beginning of time, and existed as distinct entitles or spirits. They were called ../Eons 
either as partaking of the eternal existence of God or because thev were thought to 
preside over the various ages and transformations of the 'world. SeetS-NOSTiciSM. 

jEPrRUS, FiiANzULaicn Theodou, 1724-1803; a descendant of Johann: professor 
of medicine and natural philosophy; experimenter in electricity, and inventor of the 
electric condenser and electrophorus. He wrote a work to establish a new theory uf 
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normu) schools wliicii she proposed to establish. He discovered the electric propertie'-^ of 
tourmaliue. " 

-c^dPI NLiS, JoiiANK, 1499-1553; a German Protestant divine, a disciple of LiiihfT in 
whose behalf he sutfered arrest, although he had the most iniiuence of any divine hi ii 
Geruiany He wa^5 a pastor in Hamhiirg, and one of tlie signers of {lie articles oi' 
ij^.«imiaikalden; was the author of polemical books, and was moderately uplidd bv 
Mehuicthon. ^ ^ 

^EQUI, an ancient w^arlike tribe of central Italy; obstinate enemies of the early 
Koimms, against whom they made alliances with tbeVolsci. They were dcfeat<al bV 
damiiius, B.C., and soon afterwards Vv ere quite subdued. Sit. Algidus was one of 
their stroughokls, \vhence they raided on Rome. 

^flRA'IHAKS, a class in Rome having 110 social position now definalilc, and having 
no civd rights beyond the mm;e protection of the state. For bad condmd any citizen 
might be degraded to this condition, but not for life. Persons declared infamoas liecame 
01 this class and it probably included itinerant retail merchants. They were taxed’ hut 
were not subject to military service. . V 

-yRA'RIUM, the public treasury of ancient Rome, containiD!; the money nml uecounts 
or tile states, the standards of the legions, the public laws engraved in hrje.s, Ibe decrees of 
the senate, and other documents of importance. The temple of Saturn A\as the place of 
deposit Besides tins coiiimou treasury, replenished hv acneral taxe.s and char<4d with 
ordinary expenditures, there wasa reserve treasuiy, maintained l,v ^ tax of S t,? wm'm 
the value of manumitted slaves, which was not to be resorted to o'r even entered excent in 
e.xtreme necessity. In addition to the treasuries, theemperorhad ^^‘■ fecu^- w™ 
exchequer. Augustus established a military treasury to contain all mmiev fo” tlie 

Sroyiafed fo 

A'ESATEB BREAD is prepared by a process patented about twenty reara a"n and is 
IZ cities In ordinar/ bread-making, wheut-fk.ur is moist elu'l 

, “”o '“to doiigb, to which common salt and veast are addi.'d. The 

Utter cuuses the Hour to feimoiit or decompose, when carbonic acid is <>iven 'off Mt, 
every part; .and when the fermented dough is jdacedin an oven the buiihl'es^of earbonie 

Of tl'e spongvma s ( iaraeSd " 

^ preparing A. B. .eousi.sts in placing the fiour in a llr<Z inedos. d m, 

'S’dou4‘^f hen i oarhonie add water, prepared as stated under A. 'Watehb 
1 * 'voiked up by machinery for ten minutes or so inside die bov from 
4 ti ‘ flopped into molds, wliidi form it into loaves. Itisihen plaepd in an’oTOti 
XV heu the carbonic acid, previously introduced with the water within tiie domdi oxrwZu 
Ss e!4^ The advantages which this methmUf w;>r^^,n?a 

U4hadmi4ofi|u 

s' The eosf occupying eight or ten hours, is completed in lialf an hour 
liidlf ub « ie.ss than tiiat of y^ast used in the old proebrT 

If tt 'F^i^^^Sdbliebhd^ ontS 

sumption Sf flma^ (See UkwsumSbSITdI'*''^ 

^ A. beverage is e^irbfmfe acid 

W generally spoke'ii of ns sofla-water, 

i| ^koiigh seldom coat a ins any soda. 3t is 

t chalk, or carbonate of ]miV(V'aO,C()!) 

/ rjjl m Jead vessel with xvaler and sulphuric 

* ^ |pow||U*® uric acid combines 

I . lime to form stucco or suiphate of 

carbonic acid (CO-d is 

■'* reservoir! and is thereafter forvvd into water. 

Ih^^I tke latter dissolves about iivc* times 
^ Its OVV’II volume of the ga.s. The water then 

llj II constitutes a brisk sparkling liquid, with a 

0 Q pungent but pleasant acidulous taste. On 

* 3 the small scale, and for family u.se, carbonic 

sjusoeENE. acw water maybe convenient'lv prepared in 

The complete appai^tus is seen at AbKssederaTVld^'^“if 
to.uae the vessel, the lower globe at B is filled wilhSr'by mean’s of tlLbr/funn"! 
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E, taking care lliat no water runs into tlie smaller and upper division. The powders, 
consisting of bicarbonate of soda (hraOjHO.SCOa) and tartaric acid CF), are then placed 
in the upper globe by ineans of the small funnel I), and care is taken, by plugging up 
the tube communicating with the lower part by the stopper F, that no powder passes 
into the larp,u’ globe. The long tube, CV is then inserted into the globes, and screwed 
w’cll in. The apparatus is inclined till water from the fever globe enters and fills the 
upper globe about one third; llien it is placed erect, and allowed to be at rest for two 
hours, wlien, if the screw vStop-cock at the upper part be opened, the carbonated water 
will How out madily into any vessel placed to receive it. The explanation of the action 
which goes on in the vessel is that tartaric acid and bicarbonate of soda have no action 
on each otlier so long as they are dry; but whenever water is admitted, the tartam acid 
combines witli the soda and water to form tartrate of soda and water (ISraO,IIO,T), and 
at the same time carbonic acid (CO 2 ) is given off, and descending the tube into the lower 
globe, dissolves in the water contained therein. Occasionally, bisulpbate of potash is 
used instead of the tartaric acid, to save the greater expense of the latter, — Tiie gazo- 
genes can likewise be used in the preparation of true soda-watei’, or eau ch vlclq/, by 
adding a little carbonate of soda to the water in the lower globe before chargingwith 
prbonic acid. A. tcine may be obtained by placing ■white wine with a little sugar-candy 
in the lower globe instead of w^ater. Sparkling lernomide is procured when the carbonic 
acid water is run into a tumbler containing a little syrup of sugar; and A.fruit-ljercrageH, 
w'hen the water charged wdtli carbonic acid is received in a glass containing about a 
table-spoonful of any of the fruit-syrups. 

The less common A. W., prepared on the large scale, are— 1. A. (tnie 

soda-water), obtained by adding 15 gr. of crystalized carbonate of soda to each bottle 
before it is cliarged with the carbonic acid water; 2. A. potm?i-wat€7\ by employing in a- 
similar way 20 gr. of bicarbonate of potash; 3. A. seUers-'water, when carbonate of soda 
and chloride of sodium (common salt) are dissolved in carbonic acid water; 4. A. cxtrrcmt' 
water, wdien finely divided Carrara marble is dissolved in the acid-charged water; 5. A. 
Uim-water, when other forms of lime than the Carrara marble are used;"6. A. vutgnesian- 
wateT,\A\Q,\\ magnesia, or the carbonate of magnesia, is used; ^mA A.clialyln:aie-imter, 
when a compound of iron is dissolved in the carbonic acid water. The latter beverage 
has lately been employed in medicine, as an easy means of introducing iron into the 
blood, and with good effect. A. Carrara and lime waters are now administered in cases 
where tlie bony structure requires to be strengthened, and A, magnesia-water is a very 
agreeable mode of giving a patient a dose of magnesia. The well-known effervescing 
draughts called soda-powders and aeidlits-powders arc two other kinds of A. drinks. In 
the former, bicarbonate of soda and tartaric ticid are added to water in a tumbler, and a 
refreshing draught instantaneously prepared. Sedlitz-powders contain tartrate of soda 
and bicarbonate of soda in one paper, and tartaric acid in the other; and when both are 
added to the water, effervescence ensues, and the liquid is then partaken of. 

A.W. likewise occur naturally. Water, as it isdrawm from a spring, tastes differently 
from the same water after being boiled and cooled; and this is due to the unboiled -watev 
containing the gases oxygen, nitrogen and carbonic acid— especially the latter — dissolved 
in it. Spring- water is therefore a natural A. beverage. Rain-water iias a mawkish, insipid 
ta.ste, mainly because of the minute (piantity of gas therein dissolved; but wl^en tiuit 
rain-water trickles down the moiuita, in-side, and is dashed from ledge to ledge of rock, it 
absorbs and dissolves the gases from the air, and is thus naturally aerated. j\hiny 
waters are aSrated in a natural but peculiar way, wliich confers upon them important 
medicinal properties; and these will come before us under their more popular title of 
mineral- waters. 


mmkl POISOITS. See Miasma. 


AE' RIANS, a sect founded by ASrius of Pontus, wdio opposed prayers for the dead, 
the keeping of Easter, and certain forms of church government, holding no difference 
between a bishop and a presbyter. 


AEEOBYHAM'ICS is that branch of science w'hich treats of air and other gases in 
motion, it examines lirst the phenomena of air issuing from a vessel, wdiich correspond 
in many respects with those of water. See HYDiiODYNAMTCs. Much depends, as in the 
case of water, upon the nature of the orifice, wliether a mere hole in the side of the vessel, 
or a tube or adjutage. ^ Another subject of A. is the motion of air in long tubes, -where 
the resistance of friction, etc., has to be ascertained. That resistancaj is found to be 
nearly in proportion to the square of the velocity, to the length of the tube, and inversely 
to its width. A. examines also the velocity of air ruslung into a vacuum, of wind, etd 
The instrument used for the latter purpose is called an anemometer. See Wixns. Air 
is found to rush into a void space at the rate of from 1300 to 1400 ft. per second. Oh<^ 
of the niost important incpiiries in A. is the resistance offered to a body moving in air, 
or — wiiich is the same thing — the pressure exerted by air in motion upon a body lit rest. 
The law may be stated, with sufficient accuracy for practical purposes, as follows: Th-^ 
resistance or pnrssu.re is proportional to the s(iuare of the velocity. We might conclude fi‘om 
reason, without experiment, that such would be the case; for if one body is moving 
through the air four times faster than another of the same size, not only wuH it encounter 
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four times as many particles of air, but it will give eacli of them four times as great an 
impulse or sliock, and thus eneoiinter 4 X 4, or sixteen times as much resistance. 

This resistance is great! j increased by another circumstance, especially vdth great 
velocities. Tlie air in front of the moving body becomes accumulated c)r cmnlens(Hl, and 
a partial or even entire vacuum is formed behind it. With a velocity of 1700 it. per 
for instance, the resistance is found to be about three times as grout as the smi|>lo law of 
the square of the velocity would give. -By the operation of these laws of resistance, a 
heavy body let fall with a parachute attached to it, comes, after a certain time, to niove 
with^i velocity approaching more and more nearly to a uniform motion, 

A'E'ROE, or Abboe, an island in the Baltic, 14 m. s. of Funen; 14 m. long and 5 
wide; it has a port and is well cultivated; pop., 12,400. It hehmgs to Selileswig Hol- 
stein, and the capital, Agrees jkobing, is a port of some shipping imporlance. 

AEROKLI'KO SCOPE, an instrument to show differences of barometi’ic pressure at 
remote stations. It consists of a vertical axis SO ft. high, turning on a pivot, carrying at 
the top a horizontal arm, of which the inclination can bo varied according to the differ- 
ence of barometric pressure at different sides of the station; the amount of dip lieing 
indicated by a sliding rod held in position by graded notches at the loy/er ].)art of the 
axis, eacli notch corresponding with one millimetre in pressure. It is used in the 
weather service. 

A'EEOLITErs (Gr. aer, air, and Utlm, stone), or Meteobic Broxip, FniropALLS, and 
SiiorrrraG-sTARS, are now classed together as being merely varieties of the same 
phenomenon. A, that fall during the day are observed to bo projected from a small 
dark cloud, accompanied by a noise like tliimder or the firing of cannon; at night 
they proceed from a fireball, which splits into fragments with a similar sound. It is 
believed that the dark cloud that accompanies the fall of A. by day would be luminous 
at night; and smoking, exploding fireballs have sometimes been seen luminous even in 
the brightness of tropical daylight. The connection between A. and fireballs is thus 
established. Fireballs, again, cannot be separated from shooting-stars, the two pheno- 
mena being sometimes blended, and also being found to merge into one another, both 
with respect to the size of their disks, the emanation of sparks, and the velocities of 
tlieir motion. 

Tliere are numerous records and stories in all ages and countries of the fall of stones 
from the sky, but until recent times they were treated by philosophers as inst;an(x>a of 
popular credulity and superstition. It wms not till the beginning of tlie 19th c. that the 
fact -was established beyond a doubt. — According to Livy, a shower of stones fell on tlio 
Alban mount, not far from Rome, about 654 b.c. Tlie'fall of a gi-eat stone at /Egospo- 
tami, on the Hellespont, about 467 b.c., is recorded in the Parlajh (Jhron-'xle (q.v.), and 
inentionod by Plutarch and Pliny. It wms still shown in the days of Pliny (d. 79 A.i>.), 
who describes it as the size of a wagon, and of a burned color. In the year 1492 a.d., a 
ponderous stone, weighing 260 lbs., fell from the sky near the village of Ensisheim, in 
Alsace; part of k is still to be seen in the village church. An extnrordinary shower of 
stones fell near L’Aigle, in Hormandy, bn the 26th April, 1803. The celebrated French 
philosoplier, M. Biot, was deputed by government to repair to the spot and eullect the 
authentic facts; and since the date of his report the reality of such occurrences has no 
longer been questioned. Nearly all the inhabitants of a large district bad seen the cloud, 
lieard the noises, and observed the stones fall. Within an elliptical area of seven m. hr 
three, the number of stones that had fallen could not be less than two or throe thousarut; 
the largest were 17 lbs. in weight. These are only a few out of hundreds of instances 
on record. ■ 

As w%as natural W'ith objects of such mysterious origin, meteoric stones have always 
been regarded with religious veneration. At Emesarin Syria, t ]]{3 sun was worshiped 
under the form of a black stone, reported to have fallen from heaven. The holy Kaaba 
of Mecca, and the great stone of the pyramid of Cholula, in Mexico, have all the same 
history. 

The existence of such bodies once admitted, led to assigning a meteoric cliaracter to 
strange ferruginous masses found in different conn tries, ‘and wiu'ch Itad no Iii.story, or 
were only adverted to in vague tradition. Of this kind is tlie immense mass seen by 
Pallas in Siberia, now in the imperial museum at St. Petersburg. The largest known m 
one in Brazil, estimated at 14,000 lbs. 

One constant characteristic of meteoric stones is the fused black crust, like varnish, 
with which the surface is coated. Prom the circurastance of this coat ])eing very tliin, 
and separated from the inner mass by a sharply defined line, it is tliought to indicate 
some rapid action of heat which has not had time*' to penetrate into the sul)slance of the 
stone. This view is favored by the fact that the stones are found in a stroTiglv heated 
but not incandescent state when they fall. Their specific gravity ranges fr(iin two to 
seven or even eight times that of water.-— As to their chemical coniposjtion, the predomi- 
nating element is iron, in a native or metallic state, generally com]>iried willi a small 
proportion of niekeh According to Humboldt, tlie A. that fell in the neighborhood of 
Agram, in Croatia, in. 1751, the Siberian stone, and specimens brought by‘ that piiiloso- 
pher from Mexico, contain 90 per cent of iron ; while in those of Sieiina tlxe iron scarcely 
amounts to 2 per cent, and, in some rare instances, metallic iron is altogether wanting. 
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A writer In tlie Quarterly BemeiD, Ko. CLXXXIII., thus sums up the result of all the 
chemical analyses hitherto made:“ We1ind the actual number of recognized elements 
discovered in A., to be nineteen or twenty— that is, about one third of tlie whole number 
of elementary substances (or what we are j^et 'forced to regard as such) discovered cm the 
tm’th. h'urthcr, all those A. elements actually exist in the eartli, though never similarly 
comhincid there. Xo new substance has hitherto come to us from wiiliout; and the most 
abundant of onr terrestrial metals, iron, is that which is largely predominant in A., 
foi'iuing freciueiitiy, as in some of tlie instances just mentioned, upwards of 90 parts in 
100 of the mass. Seven other metals— copper, tin, nickel, cobalt, chrome, manganese, 
and molybderia— enter variously into the composition of these stones. Cobalt and nickid 
are the most invariably present; but the proportion of all is trifling compared with that 
of iron. Further, there have been found in different A. six alkalies and earths — namely, 
soda, potash, magnesia, lime, silica and alumina; and, in addition to these, carbon, 
sulphur, phosphorus and hydrogen. Finally, oxygen must also be named as a con- 
stituent of many A., entering into the composition of several of the substances just 
mentioned. As respects the manner of conjunction of these elements, it is exceedingly 
various in diliorent A. A few there are, especially examined by Berzelius and Rose, 
containing olivine, angite, hornblende and other earthy minerals, and clostily resenibling 
certain crystalline coinpounds which “we find on the surface of the earth.” 

Besides those solid masses of considerable size, numerous instances are on record of 
showers of dust over large tracts of land; and it is remai'kable that such dust has 
generally been found to contain small hard angular grains resembling augite. iStories of 
the fail of gelatinous masses from the sky are ranked by Humboldt among the mytliical 
fables of meteorology. It lias been supposed that such fables may have originated in 
the very rapid growth of gelatinous algte, as Mostoe (q.v.). 

Fireballa and Shooting-sUm . — From the height and apparent diameter, the actual 
diameter of the largest tire balls is estimated by Humboldt to vary from 500 to 2800 ft. ; 
others allow a diameter of about a mile. Shobtiug-stars are much smaller, tlieir weight 
varying from 80 grains to 7 lbs. In most cases of luminous meteors, a train of light 
many miles in length is left behind. One or two instances are on record wdiere the train 
of the fireball continued shining for an hour after the body disappeared. The heights of 
shoot i 11 g-star.s are found to range from 15 to 150 m. at the points at which they begin 
and cease to be vi.sible. Tlieir vary' from 18 to 86 m. in a second. When it is 

remembered that the velocity of Mercury in its orbit is 26.4 m. in a second, of Venus 19.2, 
and of the earth 16.4, we have in this fact a strong confirmation of the planetary nature 
of meteorites. 

One of the most remarkable facts connected 'with shooting-stars is, that certain 
appearances of them are jmiodie. On most occasions they are sjwradic — that is, they 
appear singly, and traverse the sky in all directions. At other times Uiey appear in f.warnis 
of thousands, moving parallel; and tliesc swarms are periodic, or recur on the same days 
of the year. Attention w’as first directed to tliis fact on occasion of the prodigious swarm 
w'hich' appeared in X. America between the 12th and 13th of Xov., 1883, (lescribcd by 
prof. Olmsted, of Xew Haven. The stars fell on this occasion like flakes of sno'v\% 
to the number, as wuis estimated, of 240,000, in the space of nine hours, and varying in 
size from a moving point or phosphorescent line to globes of tlic moon’s diameter. Tlie 
mo.st important observation made was that they all {qipeared to proceed from the same 
quarter of the heavens— the vicinity, namely', of the star y, in the constellation Leo; and 
although that star had changed greatly its height and azimuth during the time that the 
phenomenon lasted, they continued to issue from the same point. It 'was afterwards 
computf'd by Encke that this point was the very direction in which the earth w as mov- 
ing in her orbit at the time. Attention being directed to recorded appearances of the same 
kind, it W'as observed wdtli .surprise that se\Au*nl of the most remarkable had occurred on 
the same day of Xov., especially tliat seen by Humboldt at Ciiman a in 1799, and ly other 
observers over a great extent of the earth. The Xovember stream was arain observed in 
the U. S. in 1884, between the 18th and 14th, though less intense. Though often vague, 
and in some years altogether absent, this phenomenon has recurred with such regularity, 
both in America and Europe, as to establish its periodic character. 

Another ])eriodi(! swarm of considerable regularity is that appearing betw'een the 9th 
and the 1 4th of Aug,, and noticed in ancient legends as the “ fiery tears” of St. Law'rence, 
w'hose festiviil is on the 10th of that month. There are other periodic appearances, and 
Humboldt giv(‘s the following epochs as especially worthy of remark: 22d to 25th of 
April ; 17th of July; 10th of Aug. ; 12th to 14tb of Xov. ; 27th to 29th of Xov. ; 6lh to 12tb 
of December. 

It remains to notice briefly the various opinions that have been advanced as to the 
origin of aerolites, and the theory^ of meteors in general. The hypotheses that have been 
formed in answuu* to the question — Whence come those solid masses that fall upon the 
earth?— are of tw'o kinds; some ascribing to them a telluric origin, and olliers maki% 
them alien to the eartli. Of the first kind is the conjecture that they may be vstones 
ejected from terrestrial volcanoes, revolving for a time 'along with the eai*th,‘and at la.st 
returning to it. Anothertbeory, which at one time found considerable favor, supposed 
that the matter of which alh’olites are composed existed in the atmosphere in the form of 
vapor, and was by some unknown cause suddenly aggregated and precipitated to the 
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and^e tHe pHenomena stated 

c-iicuht«f tv y®‘«'?:‘^f,geometricians Laplace, Biot, Braudoa and PoIssoh It was 
caiculatc.d tiut, setting aside the resistance of air, an initial velocitv of fionoft h^ l 
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telescope 

to the plaiiv:iai j Liiouiy, wnicii we noticed 


intersc:;tioTS^treartL\“^^ 

and 1807, as'^olbefs Lad pmlicte^^^ 

was at oneliine suggSted aOrolites? Terrestrial magnetism 

short arc, and continue their co^urse with altered ^ luminous tlirough a 

burnt up and fail to the earth in impalpahlo diet See Metkous ““ 

I ^SOJUTTTTCS. the art of navigating tlic air. See Ballooit. 

A^EROPriYTES. See Epiphytes, 
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being drawn from tlieimder part of thc^n?ssuUv a nmnn '”1 “‘r ‘be air 

substance by the pressure of the atmosijhero. ^ ^ '*^’”‘1 1“ forced through the 

and other gases, andAif the’n^etbols^ot^mS^^^^ pressure of air 

inents. Ihe expansive force or pressure of ‘it mfSiJhiS baioinetor and other instrn- 
In a medium condition of the atmosnhc'-c smtoiEff- '' y®''’''“,'"'hli time and place, 
tions give the pressure or W'eight equal to th-i i nfo en , '' '“ biu-ometrica! ol.serva- 

0 a colunm <5f water about“& SO indies higli, or 

pliere nearly 15 lbs. on ev^Tv sn in ttIL \v. the nu'an pressure of the atinos- 

taken as the unit or measm-Jof expansive atmospliero is gcueraily 

8ur» IS said to be equal to so 

ena of tho compix'ssioa of e-ases; in other'UinE* firh pJicnoni- 

and the density or volume ot a gas Arpordiim to i h,. l^b« elasticity 

force of one and the same body is^mvmort Ll® / H tlio expan.sive 

thing, the e.xpansive force of /bodt^of o-S mu 1 l ufii*® density; or, wliidi i.s tlL same 
invorscdy as the space which it oeeunies'’ "if its*^rU w®'®?* degi-ees of compression varies 
by oO lbs., when compre.ssed into half ibiTir!!^ elastic force, at one stage, he measured 
with this Ls the iavestiK of ttetria^ton o7d!^ IT 
strata ot the atmosphere. It is obvious hat wduL of A 

as we ascend, as part of it is left litdow and ?t mm f ‘ "’"^1- diminish 

ferent distances from the earth’s gjiirf -ice inPivAnQi Manotte .s la w that, at dif- 

pheric pressure diminishes in geometrical proaTCss^r Prcgrc.ssion, the atraos- 

Uf measuring^ i, eights by the Urometer {q77 ^ principle iuriiisiies the means 

MSmenUy wll7dlowelThe^^^^ increased by heat, and. con- ' 

Fahrenheit causes any gas to expand ^ of its own buS^i andlhls exSn 
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crod bySay-Lussae, and l^asbeon Terified by Subique^t inTOstipa^^ cbscov- 

Umlte oi llariotto.can bo looKed upon as only nearly true- and/tM^^ 

the several Greek states to his own sway ; an^Sl)emo1Ss^X^nn.„f3 °! 

opposing Inm bcloro it was too late, yE. was the head of tlio peace-Dartw 

2 iiem])er ot jnore tiiftii one embassy sent by the Atbenians to W ? 

Demostlicnes accused him of receivina; bribes from the 

lietrayi-ig the cause of Athens and of “w allks TW is no nroteu 

and pcihapsyE. was deceived by the wihfpMip 

10 the iibcriies of Athens, and that peace was the best policy fo? hifcouiSTOwn^ ^The 
icsult just^iccUlic sagacious fears of Demosthenes, and condemned the 

]joucy of a'Tj. hen it was proposed to reward Demosthenes "wilh ‘1 r ^ ‘'^^Dtnig 

patriotic exertions in defense of his country, M. brought an accusation of m 
the proposer. Ctesiphon. Demosthenes renlied and TPcjHdnPc 

Kiiould 3ia.\ c been defeated in spite of such a powerful display he reulipfi* vi 

cease to bo astoiiislied if you had heard Demosthenes.” We’ oration ^a-miiist Otcsiohfn 

.newrb°3“,I;dd^^^^^^ 

Plahea, witnesk.d the fall of Darius and Xe?^s, and sM in 

which afterwards pervaded liberated Greece. Of the seventy or n nety Wdics 

to ^., only seven liavo been presorved-Promet/i«as Bonhd, the /?,/ 

theP«-sM«.i, Agamemmm, file Uoephori, Emnenides, and the SuppLnt S ive tm 

cient to prove tluit.^. was the creator of the Greek drama in its hi4w^ TtL'- 

introduced action m place of the perpetual chorus and drM7>-.o+T*!f loim. He 

a?nf P^’e^'^eeessors Thespis andClimrilu^ 

and dresses were other improvonients introduced In the plays of The iilol^ 

pieces are very simple, and display no ingenuity of construction of^'oltitiMi^ Dis I™ 
oral tone is elevated and earnest, and sliows a preference of strong to ISt erniiHm^' 
Destiny IS represented m its sternest n„siw*f.* o-icrantP. eiiioLoiife. 


._ : . oiiiu. aiiuyvK 

^ sternest aspect; gigantic heroes. Titans^ aud^goclWilhorlhan 

|randiloquenee of the language is in accoMance 

the innrrnncrfi ia j _ ^ 


4/ LxyjiOKi UiiZiUK^K^it 

men, appear on tlie scene, and the lofty arf 

Whh the characters In the cIiorusc^^hTlaniii^iels^ktertaS r„, 

some rea.son, not well known, JE. left his native citv and W'ent to ^ r.n!r.!?i t 
honomhly received by king lliero. Here he died at Gela 1^6 anftLluMn .uitT^ 
' n“ ; E-S' q ‘J f onument to liia memory. In the poetical translation by l iaek? the 

IS'ef ‘!u • ^ '"=’7 tolerable notion of the gi-aiideur and f lEof tlds -•ekt 

est oi ail ancient dramatists. ^ -luc ui tiub gmut- 

^SCITLAPpS appears in Homer as an excellent physician, of human iiy fT>« 

iatei legentD, ho becomes the god of the healing art. The accounts 
ogy are various. According fo one story, he vllis the son of Ooroi island W San 
Ischys. Apoho, enraged by the infidelity of -Coronis, caused her to be nut to death bv 
lhana, but .spared the boy who was afterwards educated by Chiron litl-ehcalkiE ll 
soon surpassed his teacher, and succeeded so far as to restore tlie dmil tf 
oflended Pluto wlio began to fear that his realm would nort^suffletu v uio^^^ 
therefore complained to J ovo of tlie innovation, and Jove slew iE. bv a flash rf lil’n nin^ 
''t'® raised to the rank of the gods by the gratitude S’ matkiS md wf^ 
especially w'orRiapped at Epidauriis, on the coast of Laconica, where a temific 
were consecrated to him. Here oriental elements, especially seipent-worshin sc<m/tn 
have been mingicd v/ith the rites and ceremonies. From Epidaurus the woisliiiEof the 
healing gt^ extended itself over the whole of Greece, and even to Homo ^cccwdinfi- to 
Homer, left two sous. Machaon and Podalirios. who. as phvsic^ns mt™,ie,?®th« 

race of the Asclepiades descended' Hvideh jpan-iccH 
and iEgle are represented as bis daughters. Histemple.s usually stona d.UhlnVti '^^f-^’ 

nearfountaks^ PaiS Sm S of fl S? 
ailments, oftered a cock or a goat to the god and bun"- iin a teWpt ,v ml * “ , “ ‘ 
ing the name, the disease an3 the mamer of cure Wffnt of ^ 
stfil extant. ’The statue of the god “idaurus lormS 4l^anrruE:° E^fe*** 
modes, represented M. as seatecl on a throne, and liolding in“ one hand ’/shirAmiEa' 
snake coded round it, tlie other liand resting on tlie liead of a snaL- o * “ , ? ^ 

o watchfutaess, at the foil, of the deity. pWcL an^lier^thUoVS^^ 
god as an ideal ot manly beauty, and closelv resembling Jnnitpr- tne 

hem the brow, and falling in c^ils on each IdS^We u|p'lrSofX\X~ 
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a dwurf-figure r>a«.cd TeLpVm™'!-is™ % ^vus attended br 

andkept the secrets of the healiH"- art- or assn.ntmt H,ot r ’ "Iio iidiented 

bol, the Asekpiades must be ^ ^7"'. 

mysteries the doctrines of medicine Thrmemher^ of thrift. r“ preserved a* 
bound by an oath-the Hmoeratis jv*jumnclum~im to rvukhhe\“^r e^ , 

the Tiber, the snake sprang ouTunon^S v h‘L rf *“ 

«.„ .„«i ,u.t d«4K“h“i;; iajfSiiSsj”” “ »' v™. 
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1 he clviel fToddesses ofAsffard the Rr*‘inrlinovi^tA mV ^ ^ a.n,J Loki, or Lopt. 

Sif, Saga, Hcl, Gclion, aflilin ifofn Frcyja, Kanna. 

the primary old Norse signification of the w’irV ;n°°*'''; • ““'“es, considered in 

acteristics; yet it is impoSble to detoVtoV wV »«'“ '^'bar- 

pi'.ysical i)owers of nature, or were^Vin-inail W V, merely certain 

el ?lbvcd%ttn,‘VndVVVVnVtVfV±'!!fo?‘'l^^^^^^^^^^ 


period, tmbabty thc^haTC rraillSVVnrlloVf^ individuals in the prehistoric 


pe Vn of Odin anVFrtegC^rflvTfvilVkTl,^^^^^^^^^ People of Scandinavia. Tilor 

have been a god of that Phcenici-m form “of 'e stiongest of iho gt,. lie seem.s u 
Scandimavia and northern Germany by the fV?f of Odil 'TfV'^“V‘ "^’‘1 *'‘Pemedcd in 
lightning, and his chariot wheels m-ide tloin.'lVoVi 7’°’“ * bam mer flushed 

mountains, loosening frozen streams' and nciit nn'V/*^ '"cnt througli the air, cleaving 
aters. He w.as seldo7n in Asg.a“ii the oJhV i w dl!? S’“‘« mom 

, m the densest gloom of the clouds With his b.'nimmV° * ^^bskirner, 

ded, and the sign of the IiamZrlms mde t Nor f tlie newly wed- 

any serious obligation. The eSy clrilV VV?oV““ •'■’ o" ‘"'7 «« 0“ib, or 

faith in Thor too strong to be sudiViIv noVotVi i ® Scandinavia, finding tiie 
teristies to their zealous convert, st Ohf ^ wiio w’asVhl many of iiis eliarae- 

god in his comeliness of person, Ik msembled the old Norse 

strmigth; wliile some of the monks of a“a Vnerio V‘rkd o I™’,’’”'- Pemonal 
m Thor.tlieir forefathers liad worsldplf ChVsVVV to h A'ortbmen that 

of Uie cross. Slaves and tliralls killed in batlie V' -o bo n'i V®i "f ‘‘‘ T’”” ” ’'"be image 
of Thor, wlio, as the god of the Finns hetorft Vsn -oo 1 ‘f Protection 

as tlicir special guardian against the tyramiv of tlilir bonored 

men honored tiio beautiful, tlie oloriuiut die wilVnn o ™msters. In L’aklnr the Norse- 
activity, joy . and light, ilis name sVn V to a be was the .spirit of 
reflected tlicse attributes in a less dooreo On id's lif* mind.” Hi.s wife Nanua 

nes.sof ailthe/E., except Loki, the ‘‘ mirtolvVVVr r'° .^blvityand iiappi- 

fiom envy of the beauty and iimocenee of 'f’oifi.Vv « oi evd ; and lienee Loki 

hindered Ims release froV tlie power onieUhe oVS of rk.t? ’> pd afterwanl.; 

was to be followed by the fall of all the A’ tlWds wl i of Baldur 

to injure ium. But the ilisigniflcunt mistietoe w^s'everfifi'' all tilings to .swear n(.it 
itoki secured an arrow of mistletoe and wVVt’.r.i ''^ tbought miimjiortant. 

dto.V“f V ’“''“‘mumble Baldim, Loki W ti V t?T o* ''.v 

(hrected his aim so as to liit Baldur who ira 1-illerl’ “ i n "'I’ ‘“'o Ibmd god, anil 
sigmftes the fading of summer befoV V b to i i^i ° “^“bh of thi.s beneticmit go<I 
dustroyer. The nij^th eontimi^: Af “ B- h,V ck ,tb fi ^"’‘'ir. i.or preordai'ne 
urn m a moimtaia, wliere Jie xvill i4a n uVil tl ^ 'md .sl.ut 

toomselves will bedc.stroycd by fire rKw^ in ^''''’’''^1 and the gods 

LoLi. 0(tm alone will survive, and' then i new^n compianion and lilieralor of 

Laidim ■will again appear, and Loki or evil be nr, P>iror wond win arise in wliieli 

tune, Loki, under the name of “ Lodthur ” or “ fi-imV™ beginning of 

liad united with tlie all-fatlier in imnVuna, bleVi . i «’'* bwfci- Ifrotimr of (i,!in 
tlie C(xincil of tlio ffods and wnndpt*f*ri iiaV* tbe iimverso. AfLervvurds 1 k' kd'f 

all things that came 'in his way In the MteMrilV"'! fon,suniing with flame 
presence, he consorted with evil giantesses anri irpV'mn u' 'Vtf® flre.s attest ln.s 

of Anprboda, “announcer ofVnw ’Vhe I’.®" “ P«bid death,” 

ever threaten the de.stniction of thew'orld T nbi * ‘® -Midgard .serpent, wlio 

ahty he courses through tL kins of men^nnrl “y, ^I'^Pe at will. As sensu- 

causes dc,struction. Alter the esta’lilishment of pervades nature and 

Werred to satan ; but in attributes of Loki were 

10 ^ and his children Frey or Friceo, and Freyja 'appear to"hVe beV^i^oreVfni; 


nortli before the time of Odin. Kiord is said to have lived in Tanalieim, and to have 
ruled over the Yanir, or elves of light, long before he became one of the M. He Is the 
god of oceans and controller of winds and waves, and to him sea-farers and llslionnwi 
raise altars and make prayers, Frey, liis son, is the god of raiii and fruitfulness, and Ills 
worship was accornpauie'd with phallic rites. His sisteiv and wife, Freyja, who holds a 
high rank among the is the goddess of love, but her influence, imlikV lier husband’s, 
is not always beneficent, and varies with the form she assumes in operating on the mimis 
of men. Her eluiriot is drawn by cats, who are emblems of fondness and passion; and a 
liog, implying fnictitlcation or sensual enjoyment, attends upon Frey and herself. The 
Swedes piiid especial honor to Frey, while the jSTor^vegians ^vorshiped Thor. T 3 ' or Tyr 
w'as the Mars of the Horsemen. He is wise and brave, and gives victory, but be foments 
strife. His name lives, in our Tuesday (Ty’s day), and so "does the name of Odin in 
Wednesday ( Woden’s da}^, Thor in Thursday ('Fhor’s day)> and Frey and Freyja in Fri- 
day, (FiW’sday). Tyr’s name signifies ‘‘ honor,’’ and Ins worship was widely spread in 
the nortlL Bragi, the god of eioqiiehce and wdse sayings', lives in our %vord “brag,” to 
speak extravagantly; fbr when men drank Bragl’s cup tiiej" vo^ved to perform some 
great deed worthy 'of a skald’s song. iVt guilds and gi‘ave-f easts this Bragi cup was 
drunk; and at the funerals of kings dr jarls the heir was not permitted to take tlie official 
place till “ bragarfuU” w^as brought in, when, rising to receive it, he drank the contents 
of the cup and was led to the high seat of honor. Bragi’s wfife was Idun, wiio guarded 
tlie casket of apples that gave to those who ate them perpetual youth. Bhe was abducted 
V)y the giant Thiassi, and by Loki’s craft removed to the other world. Her release in 
spring seems analogous to the myth of Prosperine. Heimdal, personified liy the rain- 
bow, is the god of watchfulness, the doorkeeper of the /E. Yidar, the strongest of the 
gods except Tlior, is the personification of silence and caution. UU decides issues in 
single combat; Forseti settles ali quarrels; lovers find protection in the goddesses Lofn 
and Vor, of wiiom the former unites the faithful and the latter punishes the faithless; 
Gefion keeps a wmteh over maidens, and knows the decrees of fate; Hlin guards those 
whom Frigg, the queen and mother of heaven, desires to free from peril. The qneen her- 
self, asOdiids wife and mother of theiE., knows but does not revcalthe destinies of men. 
As goddess of the earth she is knowm as Frygga, the “fertile summer earth,” and as 
Rinda, the “ frost hardened surface.” Saga is'tlie goddess of narration and history; tier 
home is in Sockquabek, the abyss, an allusion to the abundant streams of narrative, from 
whicii streams Odin and Saga daily drink and pledge each other. Snotrii is the goddess of 
s<agacity and elegance, from whom men and women seek good sense and relipecl manners. 
The Horns and the Yalkyrias are closely connected with the gods. Tlie principal Horns 
are Urd, past time; Yerdandi, present time, and Skuld, future time. They andtheYalky- 
rias twist and spin the threads of destiny, and make knowui what has been decreed from 
the beginning of time. In the gods here mentioned the Horthinen recognized the makers 
and riders of the world that now is, from whom emanated the Ihougiit an4 the life that 
pervades and animates nature. With Odin and the HD. the irdellcctual life of the northern 
people began; and allliough they ascribed to them human forms and acts, these were 
seldom wfthout something' higher and noliler than pertains to mortals; and wiiile they 
recognized the existence of a stato of chaos and darkness before the world began, they 
anticipated tlie advent of another state, in wiiich the gods, Ijke men, would receive tiunr 
reward at the iiands of a supreme All-father. (See Ases, ante.) 

JESOP, an ancient Greek wuiter, whose name is attached to the most popular of the 
existing collections of fables. His history is very uncertain, and some critics have evem 
denied bis existence. First among these is LutJier, in his preface to the German 
1530. We are told, however, on the authority of Herodotus (ii. 134), Diog. Laert,ius(i.72), 
and Plutarch {Sept Sap. Gnimv., and Sent Niim. Yind.), that HDsop lived in the latter 
half of the 6 th c. b.c. ;'th:it he was a slave at Samos; that, on receiving his freedom, he 
visited Crmsus and Pisistratus, by the former of whom he wms commissioned to distribute 
some money among the citizens of Delphi, and that on his refusal to pay it, in consequence 
of a dispute, he was thrown over a precipice by the infuriated mob. We arc further 
informed that the Athenians erected a statue to him from the chisel of Lysippus. Whether 
tliis person was the author of the existing ^sopean collection or not, we know, from 
Aristophanes, and other authorities, that fables bearing his namew^ere popular in the most 
brilliant period of AtlAcnlau literature. The conjecture of Ben tie}’', however, seems well 
founded, that these fables were ti*ansmitted entirely through oral tradition. Socrfitcs 
{Phcvxlo, p. 61) turned such 01 thorn as he could remember into verse, of whicfii Diog. 
Laertius has preserved a specimen; and the same was done by Demetrius Plialercms, 320 
B.c. The only Greek version, however, of which any entire fables remain, and which, ns 
shown by Bentley, has furnished materials to subsequent collections, is that of Babrius 
(q.v,), a wj’iter of some mark, who is supposed to have lived in the age before Augustus. 
Of the fables now’’ bearing the name of ./Esop, there are three sets, the first from a MS. of 
the 13th c., published at Florence in 1809; the second a collection by Maximus Planudes, 
a monk of the 14tli c., containing a life (supposed to have been the work of Planudes, till 
it was found in the earlier MS.) of iSsop, full of fabulous particulars: and the third a 
collection published in 1610. from MSS. found at Heidelberg. Ail these are contained 
m the edition of Schnekler, Breslau, IBIO, The resemblance between some of the fables 
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and tlie persona,! peculiarities attributed in common toiEsop and to the Arabian fabiilist 
Lokman, have led some persons to conclude that the two men w(‘re identical; ajnl others, 
that the fables attributed to them in common belong to the same eastern source, (Rc'e 

this name, Clattdius ^'Esorus, a contemporary and friend 
of Cicero, was as eminent in tragedy as Roscius was in comedy. 

yESOP, CnoDiirs, a Roman actor contemporary with Roscius, excelling in tragedy, 
Cicero put himself under the direction of those two to ])crfect his ovrn acting, and .M. 
did many friendly services to Cicero during the latter’s banishment. JE. was nol ed for 
sinking his own personality in the character he represented. lie made ids last appear- 
ance in 55 B.c. at the dedication of Pompey’s theater, after which liis voice failed him. 
He left a fortune to a tvorthlcss son— the who dissolved a pearl valued at $*10,000 in 
vinegar to have the satisfaction of swallowing the most expensive drink ever known. 

iSSTIIET'IOS,' a term invented about the middle of last c. by Baumgarten, a professor 
of phi iosoplij'' in the university of Frankfort-oii-the-Oder, to denot(3 tiio science of the 
beautiful, particuiaiiy of art, as the most perfect manifestation of 1;li(3 Ijcautifiil. It ha.s 
the merit of being at once comprehensive and clear, and has therefore been pretty widely 
adopted, of late years, by critics both in France and England. 

The beautiful (Cr. to kakm) a favorite subject of Cvontemplation amongst the 
ancients. The name of Plato is inseparably associated with it, but in his ])hilosopliizings 
he nowhere separated the beautiful from the good. Aristotle, again, from tlie Immense 
acquaintance which he possessed with objects of art, deduced the most admirable laws 
and rules (canons of criticism), so that his according to Schiller, constitute a ^ 

true rliadamanthine tribunal for poets. But the results he arrived at arc regarded hy tiu; 
a priori school of sesthetieians as empiricism rather than science. Baumgarten they liold 
to be the first who considered the subject from the true scientitic point of View, and there- 
fore entitled to be called the founder of the pliilosophy of art. All sen.suoiis apprehen- 
sion, not in one form or manifestation only, but in every possible form or manifestation, 
was Included in his view of the subject, and this conception he cxpinssed by tlie ^vonl 
jesthetics, from tlie Greek I feel, indicating not rdisolute orobjoetive knowl- 

edge of things, ])ut such as is conditioned subjectively by the play of our sensibilities. 
The term is thus not confined to the limits of the beautiful, though in point of fact wc~ 
employ it in this partial signitication. Beauty •was, with Baumgsirtcn, the result of tlie 
highest and purest testhetic perception, to the realization of wdilcii the liner portion of 
our nature aspires; and to trace which through the whole sphere of art was tlie work of 
a'Sthetic philosophy (dmiemrkefi/ntnlss). Kant subsequently, from his point of view, 
carried out tliis theory of the aestlietic faculty in his critical *treatlse on the power of the 
judgment. Everything he conceived may be regarded jesthetically as well as absolutely, 
in reference to ourselves as well as in reference to nature. An object may be in harmony 
witli our sensibiJities, as well as in harmony with the totality of n'laterial'plicnomeua; oV 
it may not be in harmony with the former, and yet truly accord with the latter. So, 
too, with the judgment. * It may choose to approliend things in their adaptation to man, 
or in what is called tlie teleological point of view — that is, tlieir final cud or objective 
adaptation to each other, lieiice the msthetical judgment considers objects as beautiful, 
agreeable, or useful; wdiilc the teleological judginent strives to reach tlieir absolute 
design, and remains indifferent to personal predilections. 'W'hy certain objects excite in 
us a purely selfish interest, and others a ]}urely unselfish pleasure, Kant does not venture 
to determine, for he never investigates the objective quality of the beautiful, but con- 
fines himself strictly to its influence upon the feelings and desires. BcIieUlng \vus the 
flrst to undertake this inquiry after Scliiller had paved the way for him in Ins treatise on 
avsthetics. The latter, perhaps the most lucid and intelligible of Gei'man msthetieians, in 
a note to his twentieth letter on ie.sthetic culture, explains his conception of the new 
science as follows: All things tliat can ever be objects of perception may be considered 
under four different relationships. A fact can relate directly to our sensuous condition, 
—that is its idiysical quality; or to the understanding— that is its logical qurslity; or to 
tlie will — tiiat is its moral quality; or to the entirety of our different powers, rather than 
to any particular manifestation of these— that is its" esthetic quality. Thcic is a culture, 
for the heal til, for the understanding, for morality, and for taste or lieauty; the last of 
which has for its design to bring out the totality of our sensuous and spiritual powers in 
their greatest possible harmony. Schiller’s idea of the beautiful is necessarily as com- 
prehensive as his conception of the sphere of He will not admit that* it is the 
result of a mere limited expeiience, taught us through the opemtion of phenomena, ani- 
mate and inanimate, on our senses, hut of pure abstract reflection. It is, therefore, a 
transcendental idea. It originates in the perfect union of matter and spirit. From this 
it follows, that “beauty can be exclusively neither mere Ilfs, assume ingenious oliservers 
have maintained, nor mere form, as has been decided bj^ some speculative philosophers 
and philosophizing artists’" (for instance, Burke and Raphael Menirs). 

Passing over Schelling’s transcendental speculations, w'hich are'cnuched in a stvle not 
very intelligible to the English mind, we come to the theory of Hegel. Like iiial of 
Schehing, it also proceeds from the so-called metaphysics of the beautiful. It is the 
absolute ideal realizing itself, JSfothing is truly beautiful except this. Nothing, there- 
fore, which exists can be termed such Out of the sphere of the pure reason 
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we have only an eternal aspiration. In the finite tnind, the, absolute ideal is 
always striving to realize itself, but never coinpletehf succeeds/ ^ .TO only a 
ei'iist'lcss approximation. Hegel tlien traces the growth and development of the beautiful, 
tlie lirst form of whose existence is beauty, and, as Yischer jiistly^ a the 

beauty unfolded In lustoiy. But liiis beauty, whether of nature or history, is rare, acci- 
dental, fugitive, and tarn ishecl by intermixture with the not-beautifuL This deficiency 
or limitation arises from il.s being unconscious of itself. The beautifulis, so to speak, as 
yet in its infancy. It does not kno\v either that it is or what if is. It first passes into 
self-recognition in the dawn of human intelligence, and its conscious realization of itself 
increases in proportion to the culture of the race or the indiYidual. The highest finite 
realization of it is art; for though the form of art be material, it is matter shaped accord- 
ing to an idea. The artist looks on the form simply as the objeetive embodiment of the 
idea—cvery remnant of rude nature lieing stripped off. Form, though springing out of 
matter, is thus a deliverance from matter, and the particular arts may consequently be 
regarded as the gradual working of the mind out of materialism. TlieTormative arts — 
arcliitecLure, sculpture, painting — are silent, heavy, still partly material. Music is an 
advance on tliese. It breathes in a higher region. The materialism of sound becomes 
all but ideal. Poetry is a further advance. It is the pathw^^ay of the intellect to pure 
thought. ^Esthetics, in this point of view, is a science, 'based on a knowledge of the 
liistofic development of the beautiful. It wanders through its whole kingdom, of whicli 
art is onl}" a province, though, as has been seen, the richest and most valuable.^ 

Such was the aspect in v/hich Hegel regarded the new science. He fused it into his 
historico-transcendental metaphysic, and so stirred up regarding it tlie old quarrel which 
had agitated the latter. Realists made their appearance, who vigorously assailed the 
principles of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, in their various applications to philosophy, 
theology and M. The reaction was and is most conspicuous in the second of these, 
but has as certainly manifested itself in the others also. It is denied that the ideal 
(jonceived by man is superior to the real, as it is in itself. It is man who lowers it by his 
inadequate apprehension of its harmony and perfection. The greatest artist does not 
strive to outshine or even to reach the beauty of nature, but to surpass himself in it.^ The 
whole historic theory of Hegel is likewise rejected, after severe and searching criticism, 
from a rationalistic point of view. Hegel conceives the first efforts of art to have arisen 
from a longing on the part of the human spirit to emancipate itself from the thraldom of 
matter. This is the idealistic view of its beginning. Kugler, on tbe other hand, affirms 
that it ailses from ^Hhe necessity which man is under to ‘bind his thoughts to one firm 
spot, and to give to this memorial a form which may be expressive of the thought.” The 
origin of art is thus made retrospective, not prospective. This may be considered the 
realistic view of its beginning. So the question stands at present in Germany. 

In France, the founder of the eclectic school of philosophy, Victor Cousin, has 
eloquently expounded the Platonic view of iE. In the second part of his treatise 
Vmi, dll Beau, et dii Bien (on the true, the beautiful, and the good), he has a cliapter on 
“ the beautiful in objects,” in which, after discussing the principal theories of the materi- 
alists and geometricians, and pointing out what he conceives to be the errors and limita- 
tions of such theories, he proceeds to a consideration of physical, intellectual and moral 
beauty, endeavors to discover the quality or qualities in which they agree, from this rises 
to the" apprehension of an Ideal beauty whose realization he finds In God. “ God, ” says 
Cousin, ‘Gn whom is combined absolute unity with infinite variety, is necessarily the real- 
ized ideal of all beauty.” 

Speculations on this subject in Britain have been mostly limited to thebeautifui in form 
and color. We have not in general sought, like the Germans, to /disco ver the idea of the 
beautiful, but the beautiful itself. Our criticism may and indeed does seem meager and 
uuphilosophical to them, but it is at least clear, and "its purpose obvious. We have put 
to ourselves this question: Are there, or are there not, constant qualities in certain objects 
which make them what we call beautiful? Hoes beauty arise from anything inherent in 
these, or does it depend upon accidents in us, such, for instance, as'tlie complex and 
numberless phenomena of association? Is it objective or subjective? 

The first publication on this subject of any consequence — if rve except Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s oliaraeteristles, in which there is set forth a “ raptinous Platonic doctrine ” impos- 
sfifie to criticise, because unintelligible — rvas Dr. Hutcheson’s Inquiry, 1'725. In this 
work, the existence of an “internal sense,” through which we either obtain a percep- 
tion of the beautiful or are made in some way conscious of its’prosence, Avas maintained. 
The notion of a sixth sense has been veiy severely criticised by Jeiirey in his celebrated 
article on beauty. ' 

Certain explanations and modifications of this theory were made by the followers of 
Hutcheson, but nothing really new was brought out till Edmund Burke published his 
Treatise on the Sublime and the Beautiful 1756. There is no work upon the subject so 
popular or so Avorthless. Every one has heard of it, large numbers have read it, and yet 
the fundamental principle is Aveak and absurd. He confounds the beautiful with the 
luxurious. “ All objects appear beautiful Avhlchhave the poAver of producing a peculiar 
relaxation of our nerves and fibres, and thus inducing a certain degree of bodily languor 
and sinking!” 

Bir Joshua Reynolds, a contemporary of Burke, maintained a very remarkable theory 
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of the beautiful, which he bon-owed from the celebrated Pc^re BiuTier, and illustrated at 
great lengtli. Beauty was conceived to be the mean between two exti'cmes. This doctrine 
is open to the fatal objection that the most ordinary is therefore the most beautiful, and 
consequently, the greatest poem or tli,e finest landscape iniist be that which, is the 
the most commonplace. Kevertheless, Sir Joslnia does not hesitate to push ins theory to 
(iXtremities, declaring that if what ^ve term the deformed or monstrous were only more 
conimon than what we call the beautiful, they would exchange names and sensations — 
a statement which may safely be left to refute itself. 

The next work on this subject that excited any measure of popular attention was 
Alison \s Essays on, the Nature anti Pnndxjles of Taste, 1790. The theory pro]')oundcd by 
this writer is generally known as the theory of association.^ The njost powcj’tiil exposi- 
tion of the association theory is that given by Jeffrey, in his famous article in the Ency- 
dopcecUa Britannka, and in his critique on Alison in the EdinMnyh Reiirae, 1811, Accord* 
ing to Jeifrey: These emotions (that is, those excited by the contemplation of cerlain 
objects) are not original emotions, nor produced directly Iiy any qualities in tha objects 
Vv'hich excite them;'but arc reflections or images of the more radical and familiar emotions 
to which wc have already alluded, and are occasioned not by any inherent virtue in tlic* 
objects before us, but by the accidents, if we may so express oiirselves, by which 
may have been enabled to suggest or recall to us our own past sensations or sympathies/' 
In his defense of this theory, Jeffrey is obliged to consider those of Stewart anrl Payne 
]vn.ight, tlie former of which is partly, and the latter entirely, opposed to his own. So 
long as he confines his argument to 'association in connection with landscapes. It .seems 
very conclusive; but when he comes to combat Payne Knight’s doctrine as to the intrinsic; 
beauty of colors, it ceases to be .satisfactory. This writer maintains that colors possscss a 
primitive and original beauty, which maybe enriched b}’- association, but which dot's not 
depend upon it. Jeffrey denies this, and attempts to prove that our perception of the 
beauty of color, instead of being a “mere organic sensation,” arises fvo.m associa- 
tion alone. In the same way, he refuses to believe that there is any independent or 
intrinsic beauty in form; and conceives that architecture owms its beauty not to the 
essential harmony of its proportions, but to a variety of curious considera'tions on our 
part. He considers Alison’s analysis of this beauty, with special reference to Greek 
architecture, “perfectly satisfactory.” It arises, 1, from the association of utility; 3, of 
security; 3, of the skill of the architect; 4, of magnificence; 5, of antiquity; 6, of 
Grecian greatness! To this it may be replied, that such associations increase, bui do not 
create, oiir perception of the beauty of Greek architecture. 

The theory of association in this its primitive nakedness cannot be said to be held 
now by any who think ontlie subject. It is felt to be more plausible and ingenious than 
.sound or adequate. Rusk in, prof. Blaclde, and others have nearly destroyed its popu- 
larity. Prof. Blaekie’s three essays on beauty, which are remarkable for the brisk and 
biting luirnor With which they assail the association theory, as well as for the passages 
of fine eloquence which they "contain, make a vigorous effort to indoctrinate tiie Baxon 
brain with the ideal speculations of Plato. Piuf. Blackic is a Piatonist in theory, hut 
the elaboration of that theory is entirely modern and original. “Beauty,” lie says, 
■“.does not consist in one element, or in one power, or iii one j>roportioii, but in many 
. elements, powers and proportions;” the principal of these arc-order, congrnity (or har- 
mony), actiialit 3 % perfection (in the Platonic sense — viz., the ■mil result "of a' creative 
energy), expressiveness, smoothness, delicacy, and curvature. "With reference to this last 
principle, prof. Blackie points to the fact that maturo everywhere avoids angular lines, 
especially in the human figure, and most of all in the sex which has ever he(.ni considered 
the highest symbol of the beautiful. In the second volume of his Ltetures on Mefa- 
physks, the late Sir 'William Hamilton (lecture 4fftii) distinguislies beauty into absolute 
and relative. “In the former case,” he sa^vs, “it is not necessar}^ to have a notion of 
what the object ought to be before we pronounce it beautiful or not; in the latter case, 
such a previous notion is required. Flowers, shells, arabesques, etc., are freel^’^ or ahso- 
Jiitclj" beautiful. We judge, for example, a flower to be beautiful, though unaware of 
ife destination, and that it contains a complex apparatus of organs all adnilrably adapted 
to fihe propagation of the plant. "When we are made cognizant of this, we obtain, in- 
deed,- an additional gratification, but one wholly different from tluit ‘which wa experi- 
ente'in the contemplation of the flower itself a]ftrt from all consideration of its adapta- 
tions/’ Sir William thus states his theory of free or absolute beauty: “In the case of 
beauty — free beauty — both the imagination and the understanding tlnd occupation ; and 
tJie pleasure we experience from such an object is in proportion as it affords to these 
faculties ’the opportunity of exerting fully and frcelv their respective energies, Kow, 
it is the principal function of the understanding, out of tlm multifarious presented to it, 
to farm a whole, ^Its entire activity is, in fact, a tendency towards unity; and it is onlv 
, satisfied ■when this object is so constituted as to afford the opportunity of an easy and 
perfect performance of this its function. In this case, the object is judged beautiful or 
pleasing.” Sir William concludes by defining the beautiful to be that “whose form 
occupies the irnagination and the understanding in a free, full, and, conscquentlj^ am 
agreeable. activity/’ One of the best modern \mters oniB. is the French critic Taine 
(q,v.). 

; There would -seein, on the whole, to be a tendency at present towards an amalgama- 
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tion of wlint liave liitlierto been eonsidered .iiTeeoncilable doctrines— towards tlie belief 
tliat tlierc is an essential beauty in tire liarmony of forms and in ot* col- 
ors, and tliat the keen delight wliich we experience in beholding them is incapable of 
being explained Ijy any number of associations; while it is admitted, on the other hand, 
that nian^M.hingsbare made beautiful by association, that aU things liave their beauty 
enriched by it, and that some things even have their intrinsic beauty called forth by it 
operating in the form of 

J2STI7A'TI0S’j in botany (from the belonging to summer), a term em- 

ployed to denote the manner in which the parts of the flower are disposed in the flower- 
l)ud prior to its opening. Sometimes the iE. is trdmte or wdien the parts of the 

sa.ine verticil exactly meet together by their edges, like valves. But if the edges are 
turned In, the./E. is hid ftp! leak; if they are turned out, it is reduplimtA In. many flowers, 

1 he . E. is eorkorkd or twkted; sometimes it is spirally imbricated. In pentamerous flowers, 
it is gemniViy quincunxlai, two of the parts being external, twm internal, and one 
intermediate. In papilionaceous tloivers (q.v.), the other parts of the corolla are gener- 
ally includod in the standard or vexillum, and this is, sometimes called mmlUiry M. In 
p<ip]iies, llie ijetals me generally crmnpled together before flow^ering. The JE, of the 
cedyx is freqiu'iiitly of a dltfcrent'kind from that of the corolla. Tims, in gemniamt, the 
the rnflyx fs Imlirlcated, that of the corolla twdsted. The manner in wdiicli the 
stamens and [usiils are disposed! in the bud is*not so much taken into account in the char- 
acters of oi’dci’s and genera, but is sometimes also noticed; thus, it is a character of 
that the stamens are ciirvod inwards in JE, 

yETIIlilOSCOPE, an instrument to measure degrees of cold produced by radiation 
towauds a clear vsky ; useful in determining the amount of moisture present in the upper 
and inaccessible strata of the atmosphere, 

AE'TIOI^, a Greek painter supposed to have lived in the 2d c, He wms famous for 
beauty of coloring. Lucian describes his picture of the Carriage of Alexander and 
Roxana. ~ ■ 

AETIITS, called “the atheist,’' lived in the 4tli c. He favored the Arians, and was 
banished by Constantine. He urns a slave in early life; studied medicine and theology 
at Antir.)Ch ; became a deacon, and developed the doctrines called the AGtian heresy. He 
was made bishop by Julian, but late in life fell iuto immorality, and died without honor. 
His followers WTU'e called Ai^tians. ^ 

AE'TIIIS, a Roman general, b. near the end of the 4th c. He long defended Gaul 
•from the barbarians; with Theodoric, he compelled Attila to raise the siege of Orleans; 
la: followed the Huns to the })}ajn of Clialons, where a great but indecisive battle was 
fought, in which 300,000 men are said to have been siain. The emperor Yalentinian 
became jealous of A., and sle^v him wfltli liis OAvn hand, 454 a.d. An extant coin lias 
the legend, Al^tius imperator Caxsar,’' W’hich indicates that K, had seized or meant to 
seize the empire. 

/ETHA. . See Etna, anfe. 

iETOXIA, a district of ancient Greece, lying on the n. coast of the guTf of Corinth. 
The ancient i'E. was divided from Acarnania by the river Achelous, and extended as far 
jis the river Eiienos. On the e. it wxis bounded Loeris and Doris; on the n. liy 
Thessaly and Epirus; on the wx by Acarnania; and on the s. by the bay of Corinth. In 
later liines these boundaries wore considerably extended to the n. and e. The country 
bad few cities, was generally wild and barren, and, according to Herodotus and Aristotle, 
was iirfested by lions on the banks of the Achelous and in other places. Here, accord- 
ing to the legend, Ifleleager shov the Calydoiiian boar (q.v.). The /Etolians make a gi'eat 
flgiire in tin?, heroic age of Gixn.'ce; but at the time of the Peloponnesian wmr, they were 
rude and biirbarous. The JfltoUan confederacy, first called into existence by the Lamiau 
w’ur (323 me.), became more important in the time of the Aebseau league (q.v.). The 
several states assembled annually In autumn at Thermum. This assemblage was styled 
rlio pomdolleoii. At tirst tliey called in tlie aid of the Romans against the Achtean league ; 
])ut as they saw that the Romans liad de.sigris against the independence of JE., they next 
allied tliomselves Avitli Antiochus of Syria, afterwards with Perseus of Macedonia. In 
lf^-9 U.C., they were compelled to share the fate of .Macedon, and\vere subjugated by the 
Romans. — JS. now' forms a, governmental department, or nome, of the modern kingdom 
of Greece. The mountains in the n.e. — now styled Viena — form a wild offset of the 
Pindus cliain. and slope steet'd^' on the s.w. dowu*! to the central plains, partly covered 
Avith morasses and pnrtl}^ cultivated. S. of the lakes Apokuro (anciently, Trichonis) 
ami Zygos (Ilyrial rise a i>mge of mountains— the Aracyntlnis mountain of "the ancients 
— which fall on the s.w^ to a broad coast-level, occupied by’’ morasses and lagoons; but 
on the s.e. side extend to the gulf, wdiere the promontory of xAntirrhion reaches to wdthla 
2400 yards of the opposite cape Rhion, thus forming tlie strait of Lepanto (Naupactos). 
The. Chief rivers of HI are the Aspropotamo (xAclielous), in the w., and the Pidaris 
(Euenos), in the e. The people in the plains are employed in agriculture and fishing; 
while in the mountain districts some traces of the rude and martial character of ancient 
M. may still be found. The chief towns are Missolonghi and Lepa-nto fq.v.). 


AfauasiejBT, ■ 1 

AFAKxVSIEFF^. Alexakdeb Kikolaisvitch, 1820-71; antlior of popultir tides or 
folk-lore of the Russian people. He wrote Poetic Yieim of NoJure entertamcit hg the, 
and contributed largely to current literature, 

A'FER, Domitius, a Roman orator, teacher of Quintilian; b. in C4aid 15 :u,.c.. died 60 
A.ix He was made a consul bj Caligula. 

AFriBA'VIT, an oath in wanting, or a wu-iiten declaration made before a magistrate, 
or other person legally authorized to administer an oath, tlio truth of ivhicli is confirmed 
either by an oath sworn, or a solemn afiirmation emitted in terms of IS Yict. c. 25, mid 
the other statutes referred to under Ai^firmation. Where evidence is required in Eng- 
land to be laid before a court or a judge, it is usually reduced to the form of an A., tia 
place of being delivered orally, as in jury trial. An A. ought to set forth the matter of 
fact only, and not to declare the merits of the cause, of which the court is to judge (21 
Car. LB. R.). The name and designation of the party making the A. are written at 
length, and he signs it at the foot. When the paper is showm to him, he is required to 
swear or affirm that its contents are true, and that the name and haiKlwritieg are his. 
Affidavits in all the English courts must be taken and expressed in the hrst person of the 
deponent The with -which the A. closes, speciiles the officer before whom, the 
place wdiere, and the time when it was sworn, and this is signed by the offi(;cr or magis- 
trate. When an A. is sworn in open court, that circumstance is mentioned, and hio 
officer is named. In Scotland voluntary affidavits are not; generally received as evideni'c,, 
because they are eco parte statements, no opportunity being afforded for evoss-esami na- 
tion. To this rule, however, there are exceptions, CluJniants are requin.al by the bank- 
rupt statute to lodge their claims with A. or oaths of verity ; and there are other .similar 
statutory provisions. An A. is sometimes required also at common law, as in ai>p]i€ations 
for wa-irrants in meditaUomfugm. By 5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 62, various unnecessary oaths 
and affirmations wrere abolished, and declarations substituted in lieu thereof, and volun- 
tary and extra-judicial oaths and affidavits were suppressed. The oath of allegiance, 
and all oatlis in courts of justice, -were expressly exempted from the operation €»f the 
statute; and by 6 and 7 Viet. c. 43, this exemption was extended to ratitications by 
married women. The lord chancellor of England is empowered by 6 and 7 Viet c. 82, 
to grant commissions for taking affidavits, affirmations and declarations in Scotland. 

AFFIDxiVIT {mite). In the U. S., judges, justices, notaries, * commissioners, and 
some specitil officers, have authority of law to take affidavits. All the states appoint 
commissioners in other slates (residents of sucli other) to exercise the power. By N. Y. 
law, affidavits may be taken anywhere for use in N. Y^., if the person taking is author- 
ized at the time and place to do so. Generally the aiithorily of foreign offickls ?o ittke 
A, must be certified or verified in court. When a judge takes an A. in court his signature* 
must be authenticated. Our ministers and con >\i}s abroad have pov < r to take A.” and so 
have British consuls and nearly all siuiiiar officers. No particni:./ form of A. is pre- 
scribed. An A. of merit is one made by a defendant, which sets foiih that he lias stated ‘ 
his^ case to counsel and is hy him advised tJjat he has a good defense to the pending 
action on its merits. This is required to protect plaiutifis from delay by frivolous shows 
of defense, but docs not always eifect the purpose. ' 

AFFIlsrlTY (Lat. afflnitaY), the relationship ci-eated hy marriage bet-W'^ceri the husband 
and the blood-relations of the wife, and between the wile and the blood-rcdatjons of the 
husband. Tiie relations of the wife stand to the husband in the sam (3 degree of A. in 
which they stand to the wife by blood or consanguinity, and rice term. But het-vveen the 
relations of the two parties by A. there is no^A. dims, there is no A. between die 
husband’s brother and the wife’s sister; and by our law', there is no irnpeuiment to tlieir 
marriage. The question as to wlicthcr those -who are related by A. stand in all respects 
in the same position as regards marriage with those connected by blood, is one on which 
much difference of opinion at present prevails. Ylarriage between a man and the sister 
of liis deceased Avife is at prcKsent forbidden by statute (5 and 6 Will. lY. c. 64); but an 
attempt is annually made in parliament to obtain its repeal. (See Marriagf.) 

AFFIIHTY. Chemical A., or chemical attraction, is the force Avhich produces all 
chemical phenomena. It differs from the attraction of gravitation in acting, not beUveen 
masses, but between atoms, and only Avlien the atoms are at insensible distances. It 
differs also from cohesion, which unite.s the particles of the same sulistance, while A. 
unites atoms of different substances.. The compounds thus formed are ncAV bodies, 
often bearing no resemblance in appearance or other properties to the elements wliieh 
combine to produce them. Thus, water results from the combination of two gases. 

The strength^ of chemical A. is different between different substances. . Sulphuric 
acid combines Avitli lime, and forms gypsum; but if potash is added, the sulphuric acid 
leaves the lime, and combines with the potash. As a sort of choice is here manifested, 
it is called a. case of elective A. These elective affinities, however, are often altered by a 
change of temperature, or other accompanying circumstance. 

AFFIEMATIOIT, a solemn declaration, which, in the case of members of certain 
religious persuasions, is admitted in lieu of an oath. By 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 49," 3 an I 
4 Will. lY. c. 82, and 1 and 2 Yict. c. 77, it is provided that Quakers, Moravians and 
Separatists (q.v.) who, from conscientious scruples, refuse to take an oath in courts of 
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justice^ n3^y, in civil and criminal cases, make a solemn A., according to a prescribed 
hirmnla. For Quakers and Moravians the formnia is: I do solemnly, sincerely and 
truly declare and affirm.” In the case of Separatists this A. further bears to be emitted 
"‘in the presence of Almighty €rod.” The penalties of perjury are imposed on those 
who shall be proved to have affirmed falsely. A later statute (18 Yict. c. 25) has 
extended the privilege of substituting an A. for an oath to all persons who refuse to be 
sworn from conscientious motives — the judge being satisjied that tJie motkes are conscien- 
tious. (See Oath.) 

AFFIRM ATIOH {ante\ a substitute for 'swearing, or taking an oath. In most of the 
U. S, a witness may, at his own option, either swear or affirm, and with the same legal 
effect. In the act of affirming the right hand is raised while the formula is spoken. 

AFFO, Ire:^eo, 1741-1800; an Italian writer who left numerous works on history 
and antiquities; also literary and political works. He was eminent as a philologist. 

AFRAGO'LA, at. in Italy, o m, n.e. of Naples, noted for manufactures of stra-w 
goods. Pop, ’61, 16,129. 

AFRA'NIUS, Lucius, a Roman poet and orator who lived about 100 b.c., praised by 
Cicero and Quintilian for the excellence of his plays. 

AEEE-E, Dexis Augustus, archbishop of Paris, who fell in the insurrection of June, 
1848; b. 1793. At the time of the restoration he was professor of theology at the 
seminary of St. Sul pice; and on account of his prudent and temperate character, was 
made archbishop of Paris by the government of Louis Philippe in 1840. Though not 
yielding a blind submission'to all the measures of the government, he abstained from all 
offensive opposition. When Louis Philippe became an exile, and a republic was pro- 
claimed, the archbishop kept aloof from political strife, but displayed earnest care for 
the public welfare. During the insurrection at Paris, 1848, he climbed upon a barricade 
in the Place de Bastille, carrying a green bough in his hand, as a messenger of peace, 
and wished to persuade the insurgents to lay down their arms. K e had scarcely uttered 
a few words, wixeu the insurgents and the troops commenced firing again, and he fell, 
mortally wounded by a musket-ball, coming apparently from a window above. He was 
carried by the insurgents into the house of a priest, and the next day was removed to his 
palace, where he died, June 27, 1848. He was the author of several theological writings, 
and of a work on Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

AEFIIIQ,1IB, Saint, a town of the dep. of Aveyron, France, on the Sorgue, a tributary 
of the Tarn, 31 m. s.s.e from Rliodez. It is situated in a beautiful valley, between two 
mountains, and is surrounded by meadows, orchards and vineyards. The streets are 
broad, but the houses are mostly old and mean. It has woolen and cotton maiiiifac- 
' lories and tanneries. There is a considerable trade in wool, and a principal article of 
trade is the celebrated R>quefort cheese, made from ewe-milk, chiefly in the mountain pas- 
tures around the neighboring village of Roquefort. About 10,000 cheeses are made an- 
nually. They are kept in cellars by the cheesemongers to ripen. This kind of cheese 
was sent to ancient Rome, and is highly praised by Pliny. Pop. ’76, 5572. 

AEtS-HANISTAN', the land of the^Afghans, formerly known b}?' the names of Drangiana 
and Ariaua, lies between lat. 28" and 38® n., and in long, from 62° to 73" e. Afghan is a 
Persian name; the inhabitants style themselves Pws/itetA (plural of Pushtu). Their 
country is bounded on the n. by Turkestan; on the e. by Peshawur and Sinde; on the s. 
by Beloochistan; and on the w. by the . Persian highlands of Khorassan. The pop. is 
variously estimated at from four to nine millions. In the n.e., the alpine region of the 
Hindu Kush, a wild mountain isthmus cleft by numerous ravines, and towering up into 
the clime of perpetual ice, unites the high masses of land in eastern with those in 
western Asia, and presents formidable obstructions to communication between the terri- 
tory of the Oxus and that of the Indus. In the e., the Soliman mountains abruptly 
divide the country from the flat regions of the Punjab and the plains of the lower 
Indus. There are only two passes leading through the highlands of A. to the Indus: 
that in the n., formed by the deep valley of the Cabul river, has strong positions of 
defense at Jelalabad and Peshawur, not far from the Khyber pass; while that in the s., 
the Bolan pass, forms a way of communication with Sinde. The Hindu Kush and Ghor 
mountains, which continue the range westward, forming the Paropamisus of the Greeks, 
have been little explored. The elevated terraces of Cabul and Ghiznee slope gently 
down towards the s.w. Though the climate has generally a continental character, yet 
tiie differences of elevation and unequal distribution of water render it various. The 
date-palm ornaments the oases in the sandy desert to the s.w., and in the deep sheltered 
valleys of the c. the cultivation of cotton and sugar succeeds; but the high terraces of 
Cabiil and Ghiznee (8000 to 9000 ft. above the level of the sea) are exposed to a severe 
winter, with heavy falls of snow. The vine flourishes here in company with apricots, 
apples, pears, plums, cherries, and Helds of European corn. Tulips, aromatic herbs, 
rhubarb, tobacco and asafoetida are extensively grown ; and in the well-watered valleys, 
pomegranates and oranges, witl^ a profusion of roses, display the luxury and splendor of 
an Infiiian clime. A. is rich in minerals; iron and copper especially are abundant. 

The Afghans are generally powerfully made; and though the features of the men 
may- be styled harsh, the cheek-bones being high, and the nose very large, they are often 
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idea of invading’ Bokhara (q.v.) and attacking the Russians, but was restrained by English 
advice. After 18G9, Shere Ali endeavored to secure tranquillity in A. He was alive to 
the strife that had been occasioned by iiitrustiug power to rehitives, and he endeavored 
to replace the inein])ers of his family as much as possible hj strangers. He also indicated 
vei-y distinctly that he did not intend to select as his heir his son Yakodh—who, at an 
early age, had shown great ability as governor of Herat, and had, on many occasions, 
given his father inost valuable assistance— -but a younger son, Abdullah. The claims of 
Yakoobto share in the govermnent of A. were ignored, and the result was that, in 1870, 
he headed a rehellion against his father; but in the following year a reconciliation was 
eriiected through the intervention of England. In 1869, it W'as "settled- betw^een England 
and Russia that all the pi'ovinces between .the Oxus and the Hindu Kush should he 
treated as part of A. In 1878, in consequence of new Russian diplomatic relations to xi,, 
Shere xili wcis in vited to receive a British mission. The refusal of the Afghans to admi'! 
the mission, wiiicli had advanced to the mouth of the Khyber pass, led, after some 
fruitless negotiations, to wyir. Hostilities began by the forcing of the entrance to the 
Khyber towards the end of l\ovember. There wms some severe lighting in the passes, but 
the invaders w'ere everywdiere successful. Before the end of Dec., J^elalabad was occu- 
pied without resistance, and Candahar a little later. Shere Ali, wdio had. fled, died early 
in 1879 ; and Yakoob Khan, proclaimed Ameer, made peace in May. It; was provided that 
there should he a British resident at Cabul, and that Britain should defend A. against 
fordgn aggression,^the xVmcer receiving a subsidy. The Kuram, Pishin and Sibi 
valleys became British territoiy, and the Ivhyher and Michni passes came under British 
control. But in Sept, of the same 3 ^ear the revolted troops of the iVmeer surrounded 
and attacked the British residency. The resident, Sir Louis Cavagnari, and his staff, 
with almost the whole of their Indian guard, wxre slain after a desperate but bootless 
struggle. Measures -were immediately adopted by the Indian government for punishing 
the outrage. The Ameer put himself under British prQte"ction, and abdicated his 
sovereignty; and, after some lighting, Cabul was reoccupied in the beginning of October. 

AEItJM-KARAbHISSAB.' {Opium Black Castle), a city of Asia Minor, in the pashalic of 
Anatolia, 170 m. e. h.y n. from Smyrna. It stands near the Akar, partly on level ground, 
and partly on a rising ground among rocks. Above the city towers an isolated' rock of 
SOO to 400 ft. in height, almost precipitous on most sides, and very steep on that by which 
alone it is accessible. The summit has in former times been foPdfied. The streets of 
the city are very nprow. Most of the houses are of stone, and well built. A great trade 
is carried on, the city being an entrepot between Smyrna and Europe on tlie’one hand, 
and Armenia, the countries on the Euphrates, and Persia on the other. The products 
both of Europe and the east are to be found in its markets. A principal article of trade 
is opium, produced in the neighborhood, and from it the city derives its name. There 
are here and in the neighborliood manufactures of felts, carpets, arms and saddlery. 
The saddlery of A. was formerly in request througliout the whole Turkish empire, hut 
the demand for it has greatly fallen off. The pop. is supposed to he about 60,000. 

AFBICA, the second in point of size of the great divisions of the globe, has long been 
truly the ‘‘ dai'k continent,’’ the land of mystery; but of late much has been done to open 
it to us by the enterprise of e.vplorers, the zeal of missionaries, the perseverance of com- 
mercial speculation, and the military aggressions of Europeans. The extreme n. and n.e. 
borders, in ancient times the seats of civilization, had fallen back into a state of barba- 
rism, but are uow^ partially restored to importance. Great progress has also been made 
from the s.- in exploring tlie elevated land of the interior, and introducing commerce 
among the natives. The efforts of England to suppress the slave-trade, and to open new 
ciiaimels for^ manufacturing industry, also seem likely, in the course of time, to make 
great alterations in the condition of the peoples on the western coast. The chief bin- 
arances a, re found in the few^ accessible points on the coast, the pestilential climate of the 
marshy lowland bordering on the sea, tlic barrenness of vast tracts like the desert of 
Sahara, over which one must travel rapidly, and only by certain routes; and lastljq the 
barbarism and sanguinary character of the natives. On the other hand, the position of 
A. is favorable to its exploration by Europeans. Its most remote harbors are almost as 
near as K. xlmerica — nearer than Brazil, and much nearer than British India. 

Tlie valley of the Kile -was known in the earliest period of history, as the nursery of 
commerce, arts and sciences.; but while Egypt was flourishing, the rest of A. ^v as almost 
totally unknown, and was vaguely spoken of as Libya. The Greeks and the Romans pene- 
trated into A., probably as far as the Niger; hut they had scarcely any definite knowl- 
edge of the countries lying beyond Numidia, while South A. was entirely unknown. 
The tradition that Jewish and Tyrian merchants, on their voj^ages to Ophir, explored the 
e. coast of A, is dubious; but another account, that, in the time of Pharaoh-Neeho, the 
Phoenicians circumnavigated A., seems to he well authenticated; and it is probable that 
the Carthaginians had a better knowledge of parts of the inteiior than we have in the 
present day. For a history of the older discoveries in A., we may refer to Murray's Ilk- 
torical Account of Discocerics and Travels m Africa (3 vols., Edin. 1817), and to Leyden’s 
Sketch of the Dmoveriesin Northern and Western Africa (Edin, 1799). 

The 15th c. was marked by an extension of geographical knowledge in A. as else- 
where. Henry the navigator sailed round the formidable cape Nun {nonplusultra); Diaz 
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had started from Zanzibar in 18T4;, explored the Victoria 15T5m,Bza and its afSucntthe Shinv 
iju in luT5~0, Then striking tlie Liialaba at ISTyangwe in the end of 1870, he forced his 
vray down the entire course of the stream; and aiTiving at the month of tiio Congo in 
autumn 1877, deiuoiistrated that the Lnalaba and the Congo are identical. (See Sile, 
iNYAXzx, ZMyassa, Taxgaxvira, Zambesi; and Albebt KYAisfZxV and Speke.) 

A. is situated in the eastern hemisphere, to the s. of Europe, and thes.w. of Asia, and 
lies between kit. 87" 20' n. and 84'' 50' s., and long. 17'’ 80' w. and 5V 80' e. It is of an 
irregular triangular form, with the vertex towards the s., having the Mediterranean on 
the m, the isthmus of Suez/Red sea, and Indian ocean on the e., and the Atlantic on the 
we The formation of the Suez canal has nominally converted A. into an island. The 
c(,>ast-liiie is marlmd by few indentations or projections; the most imx>orta.nt gulf being tliat 
of Guinea, on tlie w’. ; and capes Bon, Verd, Good Hope and Guai'daful the extreme 
points respectively on the n., wu, s. ande. The greatest length of the continent, talam 
from u. to s., is about 4.985 m. ; it.s greatest breadth, from pr to wv, 4015; and its area, 
including the adjacent islands, not loss than 11,854,000 sq.m. 

lYhat is kno^cn of the physical features of A. may be shortly sketched under the fol- 
lowing heads: 1. The triauggilar region s. of cape Guardafui and the gulf of Guinea is 
mostly a liigh tableland, having fringes of mountains crowming its edges. Between the 
coast and lh<^ beginning of the elevation runs a belt of lowlands, varying from 50 to 800 
m. in breadth. The Lupata range, seen running parallel wdth the coast, forms the eastern 
crest of the table-laud. Betw'eeri 3“ and 4'’ s. lat., it reaches, in the snow^-clad Kilimand- 
jaro and ICenia, the heiglit of 20,000 ft. The mountainous country of Abyssinia is -the 
eastern prolongation of the plateau and its elevated crest; in the summit of Abba Yared 
at the nortlioni extremity, it rises to 15,000 ft. At the s., the hills of Cape Colony rise in 
stages from Table mount to the summits of the Kieuwveld and Sneeuw^berg, in the n. of 
the colony, which are estimated at 7000 to 10,000 ft.; the spaces between the ranges being 
shrubby kloofi or valleys, and broad elevated terraces or karroos. From the elevated crest 
that runs parallel to the w'. coa.stfrom Cape Colony to Yalfish bay, Mr. Gallon describes 
the country as sloping slightly in^vards, thus gi'sdng a cup or basin shaped appearance to 
. tlic interior of the continent. Townmls the ll.w^ the border of the table-land rises in the 
Cameroons to the height of 18,000 ft. Its northern boundary is not determined; but it 
is likely that the valley of the western branch of the Mile penetrates into it, dividing it 
into twm portions, an eastern and a w’csterii. A mountain seen l 3 ing s. from lake Tchad 
is supposed to be one of its northern outposts. 

2. Morth and n.w. of the great triangular table-land lies Sudan or central Migritia, 
under which name may be comprcliendcd the countries watered by the SenegairGam- 
bia and Kiger, along with the coast of low'er Guinea, and the basin of lulm Tchad. 
In the wv of this section is a mountainous table-land of no groat elevation, in which 
the rivers above named take their rise; the Kong mountains, wliich run parallel to the 
Guinea coast, are a branch of this elevation. Eastward of the Niger the countiy is hilly, 
alternating with ricb, often swampy plains. In the basin of lake Tchad is avast alluvial 
plain, one of the largest on the globe, and of great fertilitjn 

3. Between Sudan and the cuitivated tract wiiicli borders the Mediterranean, strctcbe.s 
the Sahara or great desert. It extends s. nearly to the Senegal, the northern bend of tlie 
Niger, and lake Tchad, nortlnvard to the Atlas range in Morocco and Algeria, and 
tow^ards Egypt it reaches to the IMediterraueaii. Its average breadth from ii. to s. is about 
1000 m. Its" length from the Atlantic to the w^^esterii edge of the valley of the Nile is 2000. 
ever a great part of this region rain never falls, and everywhere it is rare; it is thus 
condemned to sterility. It consists partly of tracts of fine shift ing sand, wliich frequent 
storms of wind raise into the air, so as often to overwhelm travelers. But the greater 
part of the surface consists of naked but firm soil, composed of indurated sand, sand- 
stone, granite and quartz-rocks, often rising into ridges or hills. The desolation is 
interrupted at intervals by patches, sometimes of considei-able extent, covered with 
bushes and coarse grass, and often of great beauty and fertility. These oasoti or myrlies, 
as they are called, w liich are occasioned by subterranean springs, are most numerous ami 
fertile in the eastern portion of the desert. The easiest route across the desert to Sudan 
runs from Tri])oli through the kingdom of Fezzan to lake Tchad, Fezzan enjoys peri- 
odic rain from the moist winds of the IMediterranean, wiiich extends further into the con- 
tinent here than elscwiiere. The portion of the desert lying e. of the route above described 
is called the liili^^n desert. It is eliicfiy in this region thaUhe oases are susceptible of cul- 
tivation; the tracts of vegetation in the w’estern. portion arc fit for little else than pasture, 
mainly for goats and sheep. Tlie principal production of the more fertile oases is dates; 
but other fruits and grain are also cultivated. Gum-arabic is another iiroduction. Some 
of the larger oases support tliousands of inhabitants living in villages. Commerce is 
carried on across t.lie desert b^y various routes by means of caravans, consisting of from 
500 to 2000 camels, with their attendants. The distance between the wells sometimes 
exceeds 10 days’ journey; and when a w^ell is found dry men and animals are in danger 
of peri.shing." The inhabitants consist of independent tribes of Moors, Berbers and 
Arabs, 

4. The Atlas region, comprehending the mountainous countries of Morocco, Algeria 
and limis. The northern slope towards the Mediterranean, called the Tell, is, in aspect, 
climate and productions, similar to the opposite coast of Europe; the southern side merges 
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gradually into the Sahara, Some parts of the cliaia are considerably above the snow 
and the highest summits may reach 13,000 ft. ^ snow-ime, 

5. The region borderingon the Red .sea, consisting of Aby.ssinia Rubi-i snd 

tt'™inatiou of the great southern piStem 
Between this and the Meditenanemi e.\tend.s the low valley of the Kile .senarated f ri™ 

tornto,-," b ta, a!„ 

iia,icll3t one of its streams lias been traced tiii'ougliout its entij’o course \v’>dr 
entire tributaries of these are very imperfectly Imoym wo must w^ fiitt 
ther exp orations, before positive statements can safely be made ^lose obhe^ i' 
mostly rise in the neichboriuLr hivlilands n,-« o+ the s., which 


mostlj use m the neighbonng highland.s, are, in many instances, little better thanmoim- 
>, having shoit and rapid courses; and the embouohuve, ren -- - ' 

linnTinir nncfvii/a+nrl Uvr « 7sr.-.» a m-i . ’ fc> '■■ ■ ■ 


,T,; - — fc,vaiera]]y in thcdelta 

1 lit' Orange river, for instance, is filled 


tain-torrents, ^uur«tis ; ai 

form, IS common]}'- obstructed by a bar of sand 

with sand at its moutli. ^ 

(bZ^cI W^r^Ttio^f (Banr-'eVAbiad) ami the Blu, Kilo 

called tl; VicLa K^Zand aSS ® Mrt " flZe” (’ '“'“t’ 

and passes into Nubia wliere it is ioinod lur tha the eastern edge of hordotan, 

. brolin through Xe highirndVh^^ Cs In^-^ Tm' hmlcZ ‘‘ 

tliroTigh Knbia in a smicossion of'eat^raZ^and F^XeSe i'iVf 'u 

terranean through the far-famed dehn TUa cnrfr^vwi it ^ icacLes the Mecli- 

or Quorra-for it goc^ by Se ahd other^^^ 

the Kong mountarns ofVZnea Xurr M “ 

till it reaches Timbiictoo vS ft b( nds e 1or o tofy ftT- /"d flows first n.e. 
s.c. direction into the gnlf of Guinea ioVoth descends in a 

hilitv has been a.sce,tSmdteZXhano?of^ 

pestilential. Its princinal trilmtorv id fiiA Vv its banks are very 

mountains of Kong aTd not "'o w. of thi 

flows with a, crescent sweep to the n w fhrmitif ^iger, ?;isestne Benegal, which 

of capeYerd. The Gambia a 

tlio sea s. of Cape Verd. The Congo proved b’- Z nkw to V hi t • 
at varioii.s parts of its course the Cliauiberi T'ii-mnln i ®®flod 

point about 3“ n. of the equator and theicVsVZZt-^rrlfff north ward.s to a 

cape Padrone. Its whole course is about “000 in ^^Tlil^n “ in the Atlantic at 

windings through what is ponZiq; te, iZrV- tZ O‘<‘“go I'lver flows tv. with many 
Zambesi, ^xldo?ed almo.st thXhom to ^ Hottentots while the 

and runs in an easterly direction, enterin<>' theV*h‘inmd /f mv in affluents, 

Xafes.-Thelakes of A are 4 wt Mozambique about 18’ .s. iat. 

or more correctly, aecordimr to‘br Baitli^^rwrf fi '“m fl®H'’crs. Jb/iad, Chad 
ha.s a circumference of about 200 ni with’'! diftl! m ^ o* O'" centra] A., 

tioa of 830 ft. above the kZ-Ievel Tho mh it 1 fn ® “'d «" elcva- 

uud abound with fi.s!i. Berides a miSi m' f “"d clear, 

several large rivers. The S feZeZi ^v hVa of 

in Abyssinia, through which the Blue Nile flnv'Q ^ or Tzaiia, 

‘ lies 6000 feet above the T Pa 4 w • * and 

drainage of the conntry^^ the Oinnf Z/rZ*'*":’” “‘®»'td 

sea-level, 70 m. long and 20 broad K ofrtiie y 's t^Aoot 2300 ft. above the 

14’ s., and about io m inlaZ from the lfl°a»d 

elevation of 1300 ft, above tlie sea-Ievel Z?pZi!.r^^ ’t’ Hysssa, at an 

toria Kynnza by Spoke and of tlic fiw dlf dtseoverms of Tanganyika and the Vic- 
and will be found fZydeiribed if to -dready noticed, 

tained that the source of the Kile lies in the^lwZ* a? tf®' satislactorily asccr- 

a different opinion, and Zlto death Hivn,g,s1onebva.s of 

isolated 

t'Fji, V( r 

tIrto,xghwi&hprm™di;rnin^^^^^^^ 

continent, the sandstone is found overlvintr + ^ pl<ice lowm'ds the e. side of tiie 

a platrau, tlie dark sandstone of whu'h Z'untwrted fi'l?s°nr^tZ° * “d Mnrzuk there is 
face, from which tlie black rock st'inds'nrit m thy luoquahtios ot the sur- 

stono "which forms the wc.stern boundarv of cones._ The lofty harrier of limc- 

which break the monotonous waste of Sahmu-^tiiZ?A^Z” * ’® ™g?ed ranges of hills 
:fegondary limestone also constitute tL lo’n”efsl-hni contain marine shells. 

eohsUtutes their basis has not yet been discOTered mountains, but what 
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CUmafp. — T]iere nrc tlirco great varieties of climate, corresponding to tlie physical 
structure of the continent: 1st, Uiat of the plateaus; 2nd, that of tlie terraces which lead 
to them; and d<], that of die coasts. In the vast desert of Bahara, extending over an 
area e(iuai to that of the .Mediterranean sea, alniost destitute of water and vegetation, 
and partly cuve-red with tracts of sand and bare low rocks, the heat of the day is uni- 
fonnly contrasted with the coldness of the night; while on the terrace-land ofXinibu, 
for instance, sitiialed behind the Sierra Leone region, ywe find a temperate and whole- 
some climate; and in tluit rising behind the slave coast we have beantifui landscapes, 
abundant springs, new forms of vegetation, and a mild Italian air. The natives of 
Congo call their terracc-lauds, which are well cultivated and thickly peopled, “the par- 
adise of the world.’’ But tlie flat coasts, which are often overflooded in the rainy season, 
have a very opi)ressivc atmosjihci'e, and from the morasses at the mouth of the rivers a 
malaria arises which is pestilential to Europeans. This malaria has been supposed to 
arise from the decay of the vegetable matter brought down by the rivers from the dense 
inangrovt' woods, wliich, mixing with the salt water on the coast, produces sulpliureted 
liyilrbgen gas. The region of pestilential air has been calculated to extend about 100 m. 
inland, hut only 40 m. out at sea, and to rise to a height of 400 ft. above the sea-level, 
rroducUonH, — Tlie i^egetation of A. is decidedly less varied than that of Europe or Asia. 
Along tlie Mediterranean sea-hoard it greatly resembles that of southern Europe, The trop- 
ical regions are not so rich in sjiecies of plants as those of S. America, but still they exlii])it 
many pecuiijir genera. As we leave the sultry coasts and ascend the terraces towards 
the interior, we pass gradually from tropical productions to those of the tempemte zones, 
vdiich all rlourish well in several parts of A. Though the forests cannot rival those of 
Brazil, they are rich in valuable woods, especially the harder kinds; some of them excei- 
iciit for slup-huikling. Here we find the gigantic adansonia (q. v.), digiiata or baobab. 
Ebony, certain kinds of rosewood, and the timber called African teak, are among the 
productions of the tropical forests. The hutter-tree (pimia, q.v.) is one of the most 
remarkable productions of the central regions. Extensive level tracts are covered with 
acacias, \lerta in palms are very characteristic of different parts of A., and are of the 
greatest importance to the inhabitants, particularly the date-palm (q.v.) in the n., and in 
an inferior degree the doom-palm (q.v.), both of them growing in regions comparatively 
arid, and often surrounded by the very sands of the desert; whilst the oil-palm (q.v.) 
flourishes amidst the tropical 'luxuriance of the w. and supplies an article of commerce 
which now attracts the ships of Europe, in constantly increasing numbers, to shores once 
frequented only fer the prosecution of the slave-trade. The cocoa-nut palm (q.v.) flour- 
ishes on many parts of the tropical coasts. A large quantity of oil is produced also by a 
plant of a very different description, the ground-nut (cmi5<?M^, q.v.), a leguminous her- 
baceous plant* which has the remarkable peculiarity of thrusting its pods into the 
ground to ripen there, and which is now so extensively cultivated that nine millions of 
bushels of ground-nuts are annually exported from the 'Gambia. The southern extrennity 
of A. is remarkable for the vast number of its species of mesembryanthemums and heaths. 
Pelargoniums, iridacea? aucl proteacem are also among the most characteristic features 
of its vegetation. Euphorbiaceoe al^ound m most parts of the continent. Many -of the 
productions of other countries have been introduced, both in the tropical and temperate 
parts of xi. Maize is now extensively cultivated^ as ■well as rice, wheat, and millet. A. 
peculiar kind of grain, called fundi, *or fundungi {jwpahnn exile), is cultivated in the 
west, aud grains called tefl; and tocusso {'poee Ahymnica and Eleudne toemm) in xVbyssinia. 
Coifee gro^vs luxuriantly and of good quality. Indigo and tobacco are easily cultivated, 
and cotton lias succeedkl well where it has been introduced, as in Egypt, 'where, hov'- 
cver, it requires artiflcial and iaborious irrigation; while in the rich and Vv'ell-watered soil 
of Sennaar it flourishes even with a most careless style of cultivation, and might, v/ithout 
doubt, be produced in enormous quantity. Other "'regions, as Natal, seem likely soon to 
produce it abundantly. The vine is cultivated with success at the cape of Good Hope, 
and the sugar-cane in different parts of the continent. 

In the aiurnal kltigdom we And the lion, the leopard — often called tlie tiger, but the 
tiger is not yet known except as a native of Asia and the Asiatic isles — hyenas, jackals, and 
others of tlie canine family, a species of elephant, differing in some particulars from that 
of Asia, several species of rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, wart-hogs {plimcocliwruH), and 
many kinds of monkeys, particularly -within the tropics. The giraffe, the zebra, and 
the qiiagga, are 'peculiar and characteristic, as are also numerous species of antelope, 
which occupy, in xVfricau zoology, the place of deer in other parts of the world. The 
gnu is one of the most remarkable of the antelope genus. Some of the smaller species 
occasionally appear in prodigious numbers, devastating the fields of the colonists. The 
ostrich is found in almost all parts of xV. Parrots, flamingoes, and guinea-fowls may 
also be mentiouecl among tlie birds. Crocodiles are found in the rivers, and many kinds 
of lizards and serpents occur, not a few of the latter being poisonous. There are also 
tortoises and turtles of different species. The domestic animals succeed well Camels 
are said to have been introduced by the xirabs. arid are plentiful in the northern regions. 

It would be hazardous to assert that A. is deficient in mineral wealth, Ihoughj judg- 
ing from our present imperfect knowledge, it does not seem to be extremely rich. Gold 
is much more plentiful than silver, being found abundantly in the sands of the great 
rivers that flow out of the central region, on the coast of Guinea, and also in the s.e. of 



A. The Sierra Leone coast has valnahle iron ore, -whicli is also found in the upper 
Senegal, the region of Tinibuctoo, the Congo chain of mountains, Egypt, and Darfur. 
Copper is plentiful at Majornba and in some other places; salt may bo obtained from 
almost every district in A, except Sudan, and sal-ammoniac, saltpeter, sulphur, and 
emery in various portions of the Gontiiient. 

The pop. is vaguely estimated at about 190,000,000, The native inhab- 
itants belong to one of the three great divisions of the human family, called, l)y Dr. 
Latham, Atlantidin, the Ethiopic of other ethnologists. The subdivision into tribes is 
endless, but they maybe all classed in six groups: 1. The These have, 

in an exaggerated form, the black unctuous skin, woolly hair, projecting jjiws, flat nose 
and thick "lips characteristic of the whole variety. But it is iinportant to observe the 
comparatively narrow area to which the negroes proper are confined. They occupy 
A., from the Senegal to the Gaboon, Sudan in the centre, and the low parts of the upper 
Nile. The dusky or brown hue is more prevalent tiirough A. as a whole thtin the jet- 
black of the negro, which seems nearly coincident with river valleys and deltas lying 
within the tropics. 2. Kaffir Atlantidm.~~lJi physical conformation, they are modi lied 
negro; the jaws are less projecting; their language has some singnlar peculiarit ies. They 
occup}^ from n. of the equator to the s. of the Tropic of Capricorn. . 8. llotiantoi Ailati- 
tidoi. — These, according to Dr. Latham, have a better claim to bo considered a second 
species than any other section of mankind. Their color is brown rather than black; the 
hair grows in tufts. The stature is low, and the bones of the pelvis are peculiar. Idicir 
language bus a characteristic cfoc/i;. They inhabit the s. of the continent, and are divided 
into Hottentots and Saabs, or Bushmen. L Miotic AtlanUrM, occupying the water- 
systenr of the upper and middle Nile. The leading tribes are the Gallas, Agows, Jlubi- 
ans, aridBishari, forming the population of Abyssinia, Adel, and Nubia. It connects hy 
imperceptible gradations the Coptic and Semitic groups wdtli the rest of the African. 

5. Amazigh AtlmiUdm, usually called Berbers. In conformation, they vary from the 
negro to the Arab type. The language is S'li/i-Semitic. They inhabit the ranges of the 
Atlas, the Sahara, the Canary isles, and are found as far s. even as the center of Sudan. 

6. Kgyj)Ua,n Atlantkim,OY old Egyptians, represented by the modern Copts. Both lan- 
guage and physical conformation conn&t them, on the one hand, with Berbers and 
Nubians, on the Other hand, with the Assyrians, Jews, etc. 

In religion the natives are as various as in language ; but it may be questioned whether 
some of the tribes, especially in s. A., can be fairly described as having any religion. In 
not a few of these, the religious consciousness seems wdiolly extinguished, andlhe very 
terms which express it, to have dropped out of their language. Such, at least, was the 
result of I^Ioffat’s observations, though perhaps the degradation in which he found some 
tribes plunged was in itself a barrier to a just and adequate communication with them; 
for the lower that races or individuals sink, the less easy is it to understand tlicni. 
Througiiout the n., and to a considerable extent in the interior, the creed of IVIohammed 
is received, but held very loosely by many. The Mohammedan tribes on the w. coast 
divide themselves into two classes — the Marabouts and the Sonnachees; hut it is not easy 
to understand the exact nature' of this distinction, beyond the simple fact tliat the Mara- 
bouts profess to adhere rather strictly to the laws of the prophet, while the Sonnachees 
are more secular, make little profession of sanctity, but eat pork and will drink spiritu- 
ous liquors. The lowest form of superstition, A^ylfAfeUclmm, prevails among the uncul- 
tured negro tribes, as well as among the Gallas, a nation widely spread s.e. of Abyssinia; 
and the practice of offering human sacrilices is found in many tribes. The Abyssinians 
hold by tradition a crude form of Christianity. 

Of the forms of government among the several nations and tribes, our knowledge is 
not sufficiently dehnite. Though there is despotism, it appears to be limited to some ex- 
tent a respect for the “licad-men” in every tribe, w^ho form a sort of aristocracy, and 
ydiom the king must consult on all important affairs. The liberty of speech employed 
in a native parliament, or rather “ ” is often considerable. Though women *are 

generally found in a degraded position, the wives of the king often take apart in coimcil, 
and exercise their influence in the affairs of state. Civilization, in the proper sense of the 
term, is only to be met with in the settlements of the Europeans; for the condition of 
the Moors, Arabs, and Egyffiians is scarcely entitled to rank higher than that of semi, 
civilization. 

Of science,, art, and literature we can say little; for all that had been acliieved under 
the Pharaohs and Ptolemies disappeared with the conquest of the Moslems. A school- 
master is found in almost every Mohammedan village; but the Koran is the only book 
studied,^ Medicine is little understood, though the tribes in the s. and elsewhere have 
great faith in its powers, and practice it in a very absurd and superstitious style. Among 
many tribes, the religion might be styled medicine-worship. Inoculation, as a preser 
vative against the small-pox, is common among the Mohammedan tribes. Mechanical 
skill is generally respected, and the smith or worker in iron is reckoned among the 
‘ * head-men” in every tribe. 

Of the interior commerce or barter of the natives among themselves, our knowledge is 
y scanty. Caravans of camels pass over the wide deserts of the n. hy such routes as lead 
. them to the greatest number of springs, brooks, and oases, or comparatively fertile places. 

, :The chieftains in the desert are the principal traders; and one feature in their character. 
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though carried to a cruel extreme, is certainly faYorable to commerce; debtors are treated 
with great severity. 'When payments are delayed, not only the debtor himself, but, if ; 

he is absent, any member of his family, may he'seized as a slave. Timbuctoo, on the s. : 

edge of Saliara. is the chief commercial depot and central station for the caravans which 
arrive from Taiilet, Tripoli and other places in n. A. From Timbuctoo they proceed on 
their route along the course of tlie Niger to Kashna, another station of commercial im- 
portance, which is also visited bj’" the caravans from Sudan and Bornu, From Kashna 
the caravan-route leads to Bornu and lake Tchad; thence to the territories of the Tib- 
bous and the Tawareks, and on to Mnrzuk m the oasis of Fezzan. Kulfa is another great 
/neetiug-place of the caravans coming from Dahomey in the s.-w., Borgu in the n.e.rai^d 
Niffe in the s.e. There seems to be no doubt that these caravans are in communication 
with others from the e., and thus connect, in a primitive style of commerce, the Indian 
ocean with the Atlantic and the Mediterranean sea. The principal places of commerce in 
the e. arc Marnegar, Berbera, Aiikobar, Gondar, Sennaar, and Kobbe. In Benguela and 
Angola, negro caravans from the interior arrive at the chief places on the coast, bringing 
slaves, ivory, and gold-dust, wdiicli are bartered for various commodities, and the xhateau i 

of 11 le uppe*!' Nile is visited by Arab traders from Zanzibar engaged in the same traffic. ^ 

Though A. is so rich in natural productions, and capable of maintaining a tliriv- 5 

ing commereo wuth other parts of the W’-orld, it is still a painful fact that along its Coasts, J 

ainl ill the caravan roads of the interior, the principal trade is in slaves. Baker’s great 
expedition up the Nile, and recent enactments in Zanzibar forbidding slavery, will proba' 
bly do much to diminish or destroy this odious traffic. The African is fit for something 
better. Many of the tribes are in a condition wdiich cannot he fairly described as sav'- ; 

agism. They have fixed dwellings, though these are merely mud-huts, defended by < 

stockades ; and are possessed of some law^s or customs which are favorable to commerce. : 

Among several tribes the native merchant is highly respected, and his goods are safe even 
in times of feud or warfare. The land is cultivated ; the natives wear dyed cotton dresses, 
thicker and more durable than those exported from England, and consequentiy far dearer. ' 

Gold and iron are manufactured wdth ingenuity. The principal tribes on ihe Gambia, i 

the Fulahs, the Joliffes and the Mandiugoes, and the negroes of the sub-equatorial re- ’ 

glons in which Livingstone spent the last twenty years of his life, have qualities wffiich i 

forbid us to despair of the progress of A. in culture. All that is wanted is a free com- ;; 

niercial intercourse with the civilized wmrld. Commerce must cany into A. tlie doctrine ^ 

tliat it is better to eniploy men in trade, than to sell them as slaves. Ability to under- ; 

stand such a truth wfill not be wanting; and when it is known and practiced, the negro , 

will prove that he is human, and will break through all the natural obstacles placed in i 

tlie way of his development and improvement. 

That portion of A. which is known is divided as follow^s: Native states and regions — | 

Ashanti, Dahomey, Fezzun, Barca, Bornu, Darfur, Kordofan, Dongola, Guinea" Abys- 
slnia, 3Io»-occo, Semegambia, Senaar, Sudan with Sahara, Zanzibar, jmd the countries* of • 

the interior, with otliers on the east coast. British possessions are — Cape Colony and 
Natal at the s. ; the island of Mauritius, St. Helena, Ascension, Sierra Leone, Cape 
Coast and the Gambia colony. The French have setllements on the Boiiegal, with the •, i 

islands of St. Louis and Goree, the isle de Bourbon, St. Marie, and tlie great colony of .i 

Algeria. Egypt, Nubia, Tunis, and Tripoli belong nominally to Turkey. There" are 
some N. Ameiican forts and settlements in Guinea. The Portuguese have theAzore and 1 

Cape Yerd islands, with Madeira, Porto Santo, St. Thomas, Angola, Benguela, and I 

Mozambique. The Canary islands belong to Spain. The large Island of Madagascar « 

and file Comoro group are under native rulers; but in some of these islands on the east 
coast the Frcncir have recently established themselves, as at Mayotta. 

AFPJC A {ante). Stanley/' 8 first expedition. After a long time had elapsed with no autben- ! 

tic tidings from Dr. Livingstone, wiio had set out to explore tlie interior of A. and when 
serious apprelicnsionshad begun to be entertained concerning bis safety, Mr. James Gordon i 

Bennett, jr. of N. atliis own expense (18()9, Oct. 17), commissioned' Henry ]\[. Stanley, a 
special correspondent of the Ac Y. Herald, to make a thorough search for the missing trav- 
eler. My. Stanley, arriving at Zanzibar Jan. 6, 1871, organized a strong and thoroughly ; 

efpiipped expedition. His instructions seem to have converged to a single point, “ Find 
Livingstone.” The expedition loft Bagornayo, on the eastern coast of A., opposite Zanzi ; 

bill’, Mar. 21, 1871. The route chosen, leading tow'^ards the center of the continent by ii ; 

course somewhat n. of w’'., had never been tra^mrsed by Avliite men. On the 3d of Nov., | 

after 227 chiys spent on the road, a caravan came in sight from the direction of Ejiji, a f 

village on the eastern shore of lake Tanganyika. To Stanley’s eager question, “What : 

new^s?” the r(‘ply w’as “ that a wiiite man had lately arrived at Ujiji; that he was old and » 

sick, and had wliiteliair on his face,” The conclusion instantly was, “ He must lie Liv- 
ingstone.” The leader of the search was in a state of mingled delight and impatience. I 

Witli promises of extra payment to each man of his native escort, he brought them to 
an agreement to press rapidly on. Successive chiefs heading large parties of armed men ; 

confronted him demanding exorbitant tribute. Having complied with these demands ■; 

until his resources drew near exhaustion, he escaped from the region under cover of 
night, and urged his journey through marshes, and among scattered trees, primitive 
rooks, fields of bowlders, herds of buffaloes, giraffes, and zebras. I 


I 


On tlie 2S6tli clay of the march, ITjiji w.as 6 hours distant. The party were air In their 
gayest attire., and tllo garments of the leader, which the thickets had torn to tatt(‘rs, were 
exchanged for the n(‘W suits whicli liad long been kept in reserve for the occasion. They 
ascended the last hill; lake Tanganyika appeared, at first a silver thread, soon a wide 
expanse ; lie ci'ossed the ridge and 0 jiji was he fore him, only 500 yards distant. I le tliought 
not then of weary miles, of Ihistering plains, of scorching suns. Fifty guns were fired ; 
the stars and stripccs led the way and the flags of Zanzibar followed aft.er; 800 yards from 
!he viliaire a swdft runner met them, saying onl}^ “ Good morning, sir.” “Who are you?’^ 
was tlie’''reply. “Dr. Livingstone’s servant, sir.” “Js iik here?” “Yes, sir.”" “In 
this village?’" “ Yes, sir.” “ Tlieii off and tell him I am coming.” Witli all Stanley’s 
nn])a.lieat joy, ho was com])elied to preserve dignity of demeanor before liis savage es- 
cort, lie tvoiild have run, but must only walk; meeting Livingstone he Avouhl have 
fallen on ilie old man’s nec.k and kissed iiirn, but refiected that a Scotchman might not 
like that; therefore lie only lifted his hat and said, “ Dr. 'jjivingstone, 1 ])resume.” 
“ Yes,” Avas the r(;])ly, gently spoken and Avifch a smile. Mr. Stanley said, “I thank God 
I havm been permittecl to see you.” Dr. Ijivhigstone’s response Avas, “ I, too, am thankful 
I am here to Aveleome you.” Them hands Averts grasped, the IbrahV^ mission Ava,H 
explained, the presence of Arabs and Africans Avas forgotten. Tlie generous sipiplics, 
brought from far, Avere un packed. The letter hag, sent from Zanziliar a year before, Avas 
Inmded to Dr. Livingstone Avith its accounts from, his liome, and the news of the g'reat 
civilized world — t,he completion of the Suez canal and of the Pacific railroad, the expul- 
sion of c|uceii Isabella from Spain, the prostration of France intlie German AAuir. 

Lmngstone, reduced to great straits, had been sick, could eat nothing, Imd refused 
everything except a cup of tea noAv aiui then; Imt new life had been infused into him 
by this unexpected gladness; and as the cook, inspired by success, sent in dish after 
dish of A’-ariou.s Auands skillfully prepared, the two blasted together Avith clK^eifful con- 
Amrse, Stanley having been rested and Livingstone restored, they formed plans for the 
future, and e.xplored together the upper part "of Uic lake. Stanley liad betm prostrated 
Avith feAmrs, Imd been delirious again and again; but Avhat Averc all these thiugs in c(»m- 
parison wdth his joy in the society of the man Avhom he had saved? Tlie time of parting 
ciime, and Avith he;irtfclt fareAveils he set out on his return. LVhen he reached the coasb 
after an absence of tiurteen months, in a full-lengtli mirror he suav anollier Avhile man, 
haggard and tliiii, Avhose dark hair had become gray, and AA'hose personal identity seemed 
almost lost. 

Btanleif^ second expedition. After Avitnessing the burial of Livingstone in Westmin- 
ster_ abbey, Stanley, seized with a resolute purpose to take up the unfinished Avork of 
African exploration, AAxas asked by the editor of the London Telegraph, “ Could you and 
would you complete the Acmrk? and Avhat is there to be done?” "ills answer was, “The 
outlet of lake Tanganyika i,s undiscovered. We knoAV nothing, scarcely, concerning lake 
Victoria, not even whether there he one lake or many; therefore the sources of Hie Mile 
are still unknowui. And the Avestern half of the continent is a blank. ” The editor a.sked, 
“Do you think you can settle all this if we commission you?” “ While I live,” Avas the 
reply, tliere aauII he something done. If I survive long enough all shall be done,” A 
telegram Avas sent to the N. Y. Herald, “ Y/ill you Join the Telegraph in sending Stanley 
out to A. to complete Livingstone’s Avork?’" and the ansAAxn* came back, “ Yes. Bennett.*” 
The expedition thus commissioned left the eastern coast of A. Mov. IT, 1874. 

Its first great object was to reach the Victoria lake, the distance to Avhicli proved to 
be 720 in. This Avas accomplished in 103 clays. At first the Avay led along beautiful 
ievel land, varied Avith pleasant Amlleys and gently rising hills. Soon the scenery liecame 
more striking, and mountain summits appeared all around. BelAveen 300 "and 400 
m from the coast tlie route Umied to the m, and for about 150 m. in that direction th (3 
maixdi was difiicult and calamitous. The elevation of the road increased, dense thickets 
were traversed, food almost failed, many of the men Avere sick ; Stanley himsc.IfAvas fcAmr- 
ish and Aveak, and on(‘ of his highly valued young English helpers died. length Stan- 
ley reached Jlombitl, the entrance to a rich country Avliidi extended to the Mvanza. 
There abundant and A^aried stores of food Avere obtained. AAvidc prospect cheered the 
eye. presenting hills, rocks, springs, and a, verdant plain covered with flocks tind herds. 
After the great lake Avas retichcd the next thing was to ascertain its size by at1em])ts to 
sail round it. The English boat that had been coiistrucled in sections AAms put tr>get her and 
f)r(‘parc(l. Thvelveof the best men Avere plac(‘d on board, and the voA*age Avas cornmencecl 
along the eastern shore and around to the n. and av. In two raonths'the Avhole distance of 
a thousand m. Avas tmversed. The fact Avas settled that there is one vast lake*, Avliose 
superficial area is 21,500 sq.m. Its surface is more than 4000 ft. above tlie level of the 
sea. Mot far from the shore on the s., a\a arKbe. the depth is 275 ft., 338 ft., and 580 ft. 
Meur the shore, all round, is a succession of islands, a few of them Cfuite large and many 
very small On th.ese are vast numbers of crocodiles, hippopotami, smaller lizards, an(l 
Dther animals. Adjacent to the lake are rocky heights, interspersed Avith fertile lands. 
In the distance lofty mountains rise. Parts of the shore appeared to he almost Avithout 
.inhabitants; other parts Avere very populous. Some of the inhabitants were hostile and 
treacherous; others friendly and guileless. At the nortli-western corner of the lake is the 
territory of Mtesa, the most powerful king of ecpiatorial A. The interesting narrative 
given concerning him shows that he is a man of unusual ability, capable of great kind- 


ness and warm friendship, but also subject to * furions storms of passion, tenihle to 
encounter, or even to behold. From hrstto last he was a fii'm friend to Stanley, valuing 
iilglily the information and the presents which the traveler brought, and imparting all Hie 
help in his power. Born and reared a barbarous pagan, he had embraced the Moham- 
medan religion, apparently because convinced that it^was better than his own. Stanley 
tsc.eras to have been wise as well as zealous in instructing him in the gi’eat facts of the 
Christian faith, and to have been much encouraged by his professed conviction that what 
lie heard was good and true. 

When the exploration of the Yictoria Yyanza had been completed, the expedition set 
out to visit the i5iuta Nzige, a lake on the w. which is supposed to be connected with the 
Albert 1 m yanza. King Mtesa furnished a large and, to all appearance, powerful escort; 
strictly ordering its commander to do everything possible for the protection and asslst- 
aiice of his friend. The mountainous region between the lakes is described as the 
Sivitzerland of equatorial A. Its highest summit, which' has been named the Gor- 
don Bennett, rises 15,000 ft. ; Mt. Ed^^^^ is 9000 ft. high, and Mt. Lawson 

1.1,000 ft. The people around the lake exhibited manifest tokens of hostility, and 
live escort becoming frightened refused to remain even for two days, within wihich time 
Stanley might have commenced the work of exploration, and afterwards could Iiave con- 
tinued it without help. For those two days he offered to pay one fourth of all the prop- 
erty of the expedition. But terror prevailed over avarice ; consequently he was obliged 
U) abandon his object and return to the Kyanza. On his wniy along its'^western coast he 
examined particularly the Alexandra Mle^^ W’hich proved to he the largest affluent of the 
htke. As he pressed on in order to find an open road to the w. the de^nands of the kings 
and chiefs became so exorbitant and reiterated that it was impossible to proceed in ihut 
direction. He therefore again turned to the s. He was then on the summit of a ridge 
TitiOO ft, above the level of "the sea. As this was the 'water-shed between the Yictoria and 
Tanganyika, we may here sum up the result of the search for the sources of the Hlle so 
far as they are coTiiiected with fee Yictoria. 

1. On tlie castcrii side of it, 5T' s. of the equator, little streams appear which form 
the head-waters of a river flowing towmvds the n. and called at first the Leewnimba, after- 
wards the Monangah, and finally the Sliirneeyu, under which name it enters the Yicto- 
ria luke at the s.e. as one of its principal aliluents. 

2 . On the water-shed between the lakes Yictoria and Tanganyika two little rills w’ere 
found, one of wdiich flows towauxls the Tanganyika; but the other, uniting willi similar 
streams, forms the Alexandra Kile, which becomes the largest affluent of the Yictoria, 
into which it enters from the s.w. 

3. The one great outlet ou tlic lake is on the n. by the river which plunges down at 
Bipoii’s falls, and, forming a junction with the outlet of the Albert Kyanza, becomes 
the ’\VTntc Kile, the western branch of the great river whose source was for so manycen- 
tviries a mystery to the nations that drew sustenance from its xvaters, and built, con- 
quered, or explored the cities on its banks. 

4. The next division of t]\e great ivork wmsthe circumnavigation of lake Tangan 5 “ika.. 
This was commenced at Ujiji and continued to'wards the s. and w. The mean' level of 
the lake above tlie soawxas 2150 ft. Its area wais 9240 sq.m. At Kaboga’s headlamp 
one m. from the shove, the depth was 650 ft. ; tivo m. out no sounding was obtained xvitli 
a line 12C0 ft. long; further n. in mid-channel, bottom xvas not touched at nearly 1300 ft. 
Its length is 350 m. ; breadth from 15 to GO m. 

5. The last and, as it proved, by far tlie most arduous portion of the work xvas to fol- 
low tlie Lualaba through its course in order to test the correctness of Livingstone’s 
opinion that it flowed to the n. and e. and became finally tlie great Nile. Crossing the 
Tanganyika again, the expedition started towards the w. and n. From the time the 
water-shed was passed the scenery became more impressive. Streams poured down from 
the mounlains; hills and ridges bloomed; vegetation breathed perfume; rocks were cov- 
ered with garlands and trees with moss. Yet nature wms gigantic as well as boiiiitifu]. 
Grapes wan*e coarse, reeds tough, vines thick and long, thorns sharp as steel. The river 
Luania wms followed to its junction with the Lualaba. The latter at this point is 1400 
yards wide. Its appearance wms hailed with shouts of joy. It had never been traced wx 
of Nyangwe. The problem noAv wms to find its end, eitner in the Nile or in the south 
Atlantic.^ To the o. 830 m. of territory had been explored: on the w. 900 m. wtu-c abso- 
lutely tinknowm. lYoiild this river lead e. or wx? Would following it flashlight across 
the w^eslorn half of the dark continent? At Nyangwe Btanley secured the services of 
T(p])o-1ib, ail Arab enieftaiii, wiio had been Cameron’s guide across the Lualaba. For 
$5000 he agreed to escort the expedition to the distance of 60 camps, the space from one 
to another being a four hours’ march. 

From the outset the journey wxis very toilsome; dense thickets saturated with heavy 
dew, and wmods high arid close had to be traversed. The boat-hearers w’ere w^oaried out, 
tlie men murmured loudly. Tippo-Tib demanded that the contract should be dissolved, 
declaring he had no idea that there was such a region in the world. After full considera- 
tion Stanley resolved to change his plan, and take the great river for his road. Canoes 
were obtained from the natives and repaired. The native escorts were paid off and 
released from further service. One hundred and fifty persons embarked at VinyaNjara, 
Dec. 28, 1876. Instead of attempting to follow the voyagers through all the details of 
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their course, ict ns attend brie% to tlie^^h of the river which they obtained, and 

to the toil, perils and calamities which they endured. 

The course of the river for 240 m. from iNyangwe was towards Ihcn., iiicliuingsome- 
timos slightly towards the e. ; so that to that point ther(^ was little to cmitra^Iict Living- 
stone’s opinioii that it wmiild prove to he the JSrile. But after passing Lie Cih cataract 
the course turned to the n.w., and continued so for a])out t}(;0 in. The final turn was to 
the s. auds.w. for about 1000 in. to the Atlantic, as the Congo Vvcll known to western 
cximmerce. The whole length from the source of the Zam])t'ze s. of lake Tanganyika to 
the Atlantic is about 2500 m. At Nyangwe the breadth of the river w;is about three 
fourtlis-of a m. ; at the most northern part of its course the greatest breadth was not 
than 7 in. A large portion of the distance is crowded with islands. The toils and perils 
of the voyage wm-e greatly aggravated by the ferocious hostility of tlie. natives., Tlie 
men of the expedition were under admirable discipline, and vrci’c not allowed to resort 
to force except in actual seif-defehce; and every ofiort was made to conciliate the hdial)!- 
tants by peaceful salutations, forbearance, justice and generosity. The leader, indeed, 
gradually acquired a readiness to submit even to any tax, imposition or insolence as t.he 
price of a peaceful passage. Yet, in spite of all this furbcarance, during tlu^ir advtuico 
from the river Eeiki on The e. to Stanley pool on the wu, the expedition we.s (uigaged 
thirty-tw'o times in hostile encounters. Slany of the assailants were ferocious cannil^als, 
impelled to the attack by their horrid appetite for human flesh. They rejeeh;d all otTcfs 
of presents and of trade with the declaration: tVe do not want your friendt-hi];) or your 
wares; we will eat you;” and above the din of their war drums arose the frantic cry; 
“Meat! meat! we shall eat Yvajiwa meat to-day.” The numerous rapids an<l cataracts in 
the river greatly increased the difficulty and danger of the voyage. Of tliese the Stanley 
falls came first, consisting of seven cataracts ■within a distance of aliout fifty ni. At tl.e 
first of them the main stream 900 yards wude, after a mile of rapids, rinlied against 
a lofty ridge which confronted it. To descend by tliat side was inqiossible. But on 
the left was a small stream, about 200 yards wide, down, whicli the boats and canoes 
were taken as near to the fi'rst falls as could he done with safety. At that point a road 
15 ft. wide was cut through the impenetrable thicket, and over it the boats were dragged 
around the falls. This may serve as a specimen of the toil and peril involved in passing 
tlie whole seven. Some of the severest battles with the savage canni])als were fuuglit 
amidst the terrors of the Stanley falls. Of this complicated warfare the passage of (ho 
second cataract may give some idea. With thirty- six men, led in a lino tlirough tlio 
bushes, the savages were driven back. In the meiuitinie, the remainder of the exf edi- 
tion, beingdivlded into t\vo parties to wmk day and night, formed rude caii'jps around 
the falls, at intervals of half a mile. Roads were cut from one camp to another. Th<m 
by four successive rushes the cano('3 rvere dragged from cainp to camp, luilil, after sev- 
enty-eight hours of desperate toil, they \vere launciicd on the river below the falls. After 
the* Stanley falls had been passed the river flovred on tranquilly for about 900 m. ; and 
a'fter the thirty-two battles had been fought, peaceful tribes were readied. But 
oeloivthe Stanley pool the river became again the great enemy, far fiei'eer than at first. 
Before it could emter the Atlantic it had more than a thousand 'ft. to fall, witliin a distance 
of 150 m. Instead of its maximum breadth of 7 m., it rushed down a compm'ali vdy 
narrow gorge, •witii a steep crooked course, over a suceession of cotaract.-i. Tliesc wen* the 
furious forces with which the battle for life was now waged. Kiiu.*, men were lost dining 
one afternoon. On one occasion Stanley himself, the “gToat master,” shfjotlr.g the ra])!dN 
was in imniiment danger of death; on another, the “little master,” the last of tlu^ Engli.ii 
helpers, in spite of all efforts to save him, was hiuTied over the terrible “ Mas.'-assa’’’ t'alh'-. 
Hor did they now fight only against precipices, whirlpools and floods. 3^btiniiu\ tbdr 
last enemy, stared them m the face. Many from exhaustion were ready to lie down ai:d 
die. At length, after .28 of the cataracts had been passed, Stanley had certain proof that 
the Livingstone river had become the Congo, emptying into the Atlantic, Tlie olqc.'ct of 
his journey having been accomplished, the great mystery solved, the cf)ntineut crossed, 
there was no occasion to brave the remaining falls. 'Emhoma, an English tmding ]iost, 
w^as only 5 days distant; he at once determined to strike for it ov(*rland. The faitlriiilly- 
huilt English boat which had sailed round the Njmiza and the Tanganyika and down th^ 
Livingstone, that had carried, or been carried, over 7000 m., -w'ns now, not without 
some sadness, left high and dry on a rock. The onh^ surviving animal, on which niairr 
of the party had ridden, sank down, iilialile to go on^ and the vvhole remnant of the expe- 
dition, wearied, famished and sick in body, but faithful and hopeful in spirit, bcgtin 
their march to the abodes of civilized men. Messengers wTre sent to Emlioma, with 1i‘t- 
ters in English, French, and Spanish, saying in substance: “We are here from a. cross 
A., and are starving. Send quickly food and supplies. Stanley, avIio found ILiving- 
stone.” In the shortest time possible all needed things and many luxuries were staii. 
On the arrival of the wanderers telegrams flashed over all the world* Striusgth and cour- 
age were restored to the travelers, and in a British steamsliiy) Stanley took the survivors 
of the faithful hand, who had trusted him as their father and obeyed him as their master, 
safely home to Zanzibar. 

Since that time , Stanley has renewed the work of African exploration under tlie aus- 
pices of the international association at Brussels. In the summer of 1879 he organized, 

. Zainsibar, the expedition from Brussels under capt. Pope! in, and having seen it start 
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for the interior by liis old road, he sailed from Zanzibar in his steamer the Alhwn^ ’jvith 
t*4 native followers, and passing tiu'ough the Suez canal and the Mediterranean, arrived 
at the mouth of the Congo two years and four months after his descent of the Living- 
stone. There he was joined by a steam-sliip from Antwerp, with a full cargo of goods 
for the expedition, and also several small river steamers, that can he taken tcTpieccs and 
do not draw more tlian loin. They are cased with iron, so as to he proof against arrows, 
spears, and even liullets. l\o violence is to be used, and whenever rejected hy iiostile 
gfivag(,'S, the expedltum is to withdraw to seek another road. It has abundant means at 
its command, and will pay for everything, even for the air if necessary, rather than 
resort to violence. All the Eui’opeans, under Stanley’s orders, arc engaged for three 
years, and among them are carpenters, smiths, sail-makers, and other artisans. The 
steam launches are to serve as advance pickets and explorers, while the larger steamer 
wdll tow tlie barges containing the supplies and goods for trade. Never before has so 
grand an linden aking been attempted in the history of African exploration. 

iVt the present time other explorations are going on in various parts of the African 
continent, under the direction of parties from Germany, Russia, France, Belgium, Italy, 
England, Portugal, and Spain. 

AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. American Methodists, from 
the beginning of tlieir history, labored diligently for the conversion and elevation of 
colored i)Cop][e in the United States, both n. and s., thousands of whom are now in com- 
munion witli tlie M. E. church. In 1816, a company of them, with the hope of being freer 
and more userul as a separate denomiiialion, called a convention in Philadelphia, which 
organized the African M. E. church. Richard Allen, who had been a Melliodist mini.ster 
for 17 years, was chosen bishop, and was ordained hy live presbyters.- A second bishop, 
Morris Brown, was elected in 1828, and a third, E. Waters, in 1836. The doctrines and, 
with some unessential modifications, the government of the M. E. church are retained. 
The church has continued to grow, and many of its preachers have been able men. 
Tile abolition of slavery, witir the kindred changes that accompanied it, has greatly 
enlarged Ik'S territory and added to its members. In 1864, prernuinary measures for a 
union with the A. M. E. Zion church were taken by both parties, to be ratified at the 
next meeting of their general conferences in 1868. The union, however, did not then 
take place. In 1876, a plan of union with the independent Methodist church wuts adopted, 
to be followed (it wms hoped) by the admission of all the independent churches in Canada 
and the United States. The number of young men who are studying for the ministry is 
increasing. The Cim>^tian Recorder, the church newspaper, enlarged and improved, is 
prepared entirely by colored men. An educational department has been instituted, and 
the effort to supplyHlie schools with competent teachers of the African race will be dili- 
gently prosecuted. 

AFRICAN lyiETHODIST EPISCOPAL ZION CHURCH, a denomination which 
had its origin, in 1820, in the secession of the Zion congregation (N. A", city) from the IL E. 
chiireli. It was soon joined by other congregations. The next year the first annual con- 
ference met in N. , attended by 22 ministers, and reporting 1426 members. At first each 
annual conference appointed its president. In 1838 Christopher Rush was elected super- 
intendent for four years. In 1847 there were two general siiperinteiidciits, four annual con- 
ferences (Philadelphia, Boston, New A"ork, and Bahimore),75 traveling ministers, jibout 200 
local preachers and exhorters, 5000 members, 50 churches, and many congregations with- 
out churches, located in 11 states, the District of Columbia and Nova Scotia. The general 
conference of 3864 voted in favor of a union with the A. AL E. church (q.v.), which, how- 
ever, liiis not taken place. The doctrines are the .same as those of the Al. E. church. The 
chief ofiicers, at first styled general superintendents, hut now bishops, are elected for four 
years, and may bo re-elected. At the general conference in 1876 measures Avere adopted 
preparatory t(> a union with the colored M. E. church, and providing (in case the union 
takes place) for an extension of the bishops’ term of office to a lifetime. 

AFRICA'NUS, Sextus Jittuits, a Christian writer who lived early in the 3d c. a1 
Emmaiis, in Palestine. He went to Rome to induce Heliogabalus to rebuild Emmaus. 
wdiich was destroyed in wars; the town was rebuilt and called Nicopolis. He became^ 
a bishop, and Avr<ke a work on clironology, fixing the era of creation 5499 B.O., still recog- 
nized as the Alexandrian era. He corresponded with Origen, and disputed the canonic 
ity of’ the apocryphal book of Susannah and the Elders, He is supposed to have died 
in 232 A.D. 

AFZE'LIUS, Adam, 1750-1836; a Swedish botanist. He studied with Linnaeus; in 
1785 was demonstrator in the university of Upsal; traveled in England and Scotland, 
1789; in Guinea and Sierra Leone, 1798; and Avas botanist to the Sierra Leone company, 
making collections and reports. He \Ams secretary to the Swedish embassy in 1797; next 
year a momher of the royal society; also professor of materia medica at Upsal. He wrote 
many scientific papers, and a notice of the life of Linnaeus. 

AFZE'LIUS. Abyid August, 1785-1871; a native of Sweden; first a school-teacher, 
and then parish priest for near half a century. He wrote poems in 1811, and FaretoeU to ths 
U. K. L— 1@ 



AG' ABES, formerly a very important city of central Africa, Init at present in a declin- 
ing condition. It is the capital of Ai’r or Asben (q.v.), and is built upon tla.- eastern edge 
of a great table-land, at an elevation of not loss than 2r)00 ft., in iat. 16‘' 8;J' ii,, long. 7^ 30' e. 
It holds little intercourse with the northern cities, such as l^liirzuk, wldcln indeed, is 
never visited, except by pilgrims on their way to Mecca; but its inereiiants still frequent 
the markets of Katsena, Tasawa, Maradi, Kano and Sokoto. At oiu; time A. was a sort 
of entrepot for the vast traffic carried on with Gogo— the ancient capital of tiie Songhay 
empire (q.v.) — hut the conquest and destruction of this city, the ceutre of the gold-trade, 
has fatally. injured the prosperity of the former, “ cutting away the very I'oots through 
which it received life,” A. was founded some hundreds of "yearslago, in all likelihood by 
the Berbers, who were expelled by the great Songhay conqueror, llaj, Mohammed Askia, 
in 1515. Its highest degree of power had been reached previous to tills, wdioii it prob- 
ably contained (30,000 iniiabitants. At present it has not more tlmu COOO or 7000. The 
language is the Emgedesiye, the same as that spoken at Tinibuctoo, with which place, 
however, it has no intercourse now. There is a large admixture of Berlier blood in the 
people of A. The trade and manufactures are trifling in extent. Dr. Bai1,h is of opin- 
ion that A. wmulcl form, for a EuroiDean agent, a very good and comparatively healthy 
place from which to open relations with central Africa. (Sec Barth’s Tnii'ols in Oenir^ 
Afma, vo\. i.) 

AGADIR', or Santa Ciuiz, a sea-port in northern Africa, on the Atlantic, SO'’ 27' n., 
9° 36' w. it was the Santa Cruz of the Portuguese in the 10th c. In 1778, during a 
revolt, A. was captured, and the inhabitants were removed to Mogador by Sidi iuoiiam- 
med. A. has one of the few good harbors in Morocco. 

AGAIAC'TIA (Gr. a, not, mulgalacte, milk), a want of the due secretion of milk. It 
may depend either on organic imperfection of the mammary gland, or upon constitu- 
tional causes. In the latter case, the secretion may often be exalted by warmtli and 
■moisture, by the stimulus of tlie act of sucking, and if this fail, by the application of 
the leaves of the castor-oil plant to the breast. 

AG'AMA, a- genus of saurian reptiles, the type of a family called agamidre. The aga- 
mas are allied lo the iguanas, and have a lax sEin, which they have the power of inflating 
with air. None of them are of a large size. They are found in w'arm clinnd,/‘.s, and are 
of various habits, some of them living in trees, and others confined to the ground. The 
Egyptian A. (.I. Eggptiaea or Tmpelua Fggpft(wus) is remarkable for chamdmr color, like 
the chameleon, ’Some of the most common lizards of Amslralia are of this fanniv. The 
frilled A. {vhlamgdomtirm) is a remarkable Australian lizard, having a sort of frill around 
the neck, which usually lies back in plaits, but is raised when the anin\al is alarmed. 

AGAMEII'ITOH, son of king Atreus, and brother of ]\Ienelaus. Aftcn* his fatlier’s 
death, ^ he reigned in Mycena?, and married C’lytcrnnestra, by whom he had tliree children 
— Iphigenia, Eleetra, and Orestes, afterwards celebrated in the Greek drama. Wiien 
Paris, son of the Trojan king, Priam, seduced and carried aw^ay Helena, the wife of Men- 
ehms. A., with his injured brother, made a tour throughout Greece, exhorting all the 
leaders of the people to unite their’ forces in an expedition against Troy. Havbm’ii'aitK-'d 
their alliance, A. was appointed geneial-in-chief of the united forces asscmlilcd at? Aulis 
in Bmotia, wliere they were delayed some time. In the following campaign against Trov, 
which forms the subject of Plorner’s J/An’?, A. is described as a very stately and dignitied 
character. After the fall of Troy, he returned home, taking with him Y’assandra, tlie 
daughter of Priam. Shortly afterwards, he was murdered by ( dvteninestra. aided hy 
yEgisthus, in whose care he had left his wife and children. A tragical fate liad always 
lowered over the house of A. ; and the destinies of his children — Iphigenia, Eleetra, and 
Orestes — were the favorite subjects of the Greek drama. 

AGAaiEN'TMUS, Mount, a hill in Yorkco., Me., 4 m. from tlie sea; G73 ft. liisrh- 
noted landmark for sailors. Its exact situation is 43° 36' n. and 70° 41.2' e. 

AG' AMI ipmphu!), a genus of South American bird.s, allied to cranes. Only two species 
sometimes called from a peculuir .sound which they 

riie best known species is the gokl-iucastcd trumpeter (7^. mpi’la/i.-). which is o'f 
pe size of a largo pheasant, but with much longer legs and neidc, and a Tcrv short tail 

un'whVfh7h™f i Tt ■'^AS'litnd ])ii.s boon kuowri to keep 

up w ith the hounds. It is capable of the most perfect domestication. * 

Thp'^watpr^wnr^’-5^rl77i“l?fi“ Bosotia, near mt. Helicon, flowing to the ri\'erPariia.s.sus. 
S^pTAga~dilSer‘^^ poct.c inspiration. There was a faWed 

AG'AP..ffil were love-feasts, or feasts of charity, usually celebrated by tlie early Chris- 
tians in connection with the Lord’s supper. The name is derived froin the G»*eck word 
agape, which signilies love or charity. At these feasts, the rich Ghiisi ians pa'sen ted the^ r 
poorer brethren in the faith with gifts, and all ate together, in token onireh 


■'Aga., , . 

Agapemone. 


Swedish Harp in 1S4S ; transktod Icelandic sagas, and with Geiger edited Bp^.rdsh Foils 
Songs. His most valuable work is a History of the Swedish People, eempieted in 1870. 

AGA, or Aoha, the Turkish title of a superior military commander; also of th{3 higher 
officers of the seraglio. 
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before God and their brotherly liarmonj^ The meetings were opened and closed with 
prayer; and during the feast, spiritual songs were sung. At first, a bishop or presbyter 
presided, who read a portion of scripture, proposed questions upon it, and received" the 
various answers of tlie brethren. Afterwards, whatever information had been obtained 
regarding t he other churches, was read— such as the official letters of overseers, or private 
^co nil nuuicat ions from eminent members; and thus a spirit of practical sympathy was 
engeiKlered. Before the conclusion of the proceedings money was collected for widows, 
oi'phans, tiie poor, prisoners, and those who had suffered shipwreck. Then the members 
embraced, and the feast was ended with a “philanthropic prayer.” As early as the 2<i 
c., tlie custom of celebrating the A. and the Lord’s supper together had ceased, 'on account 
of die persecutions. Justin, when writing on the latter subject, does not speak of the 
former; but Ignatius, on the other hand, seems to regard them as identical. Generaily, 
the feast of the A. preceded the celebraiion of the Lord’s supper. But during the period 
of tlie persecutions, when the Christians had often to hold divine service before dawn, 
the A. were, for the most part, delayed till the evening. Later, a formal separation was 
made between the two rites. In the 3d and 4th centuries, the A. had degenerated into a 
common banquet, where the deaths of relatives, and the anniversaries of the martyrs, 
were commemorated, and where the clergy and the poor were guests; but with tits 
increase of wealth, and the decay of religious earnestness and purity in the Christian 
churcii, these A. became occasions of great riotousness and debauchery. Councils 
dt?clared against them, forbade the clergy to take any share in their celebration, and finally 
banislied them from tlie church. At the same time, it must be admitted that t!ic heathcms 
ignorantly calumniated the practices of the Christians in these A., and that the defenses 
made by Tertullian, Minucius, Felix, Origen, etc., are eminently successful. The Mora- 
vians have attempted to revive these A., and hold solemn festivals with prayer and praise, 
where tea is drunk, and wdieaten bread, called love-bread, is used. 

AGAPEK'OKE (Gr. love-abode), a conventual establishment of a singular kind, con- 
sisting of persons of both sexes, founded at Charlynch, near Bridgewater, in the c. of 
Somerset, by Mr. Henry James Prince, formerly a clergyman of the church of England. 
The inmates belong to a new religious sect originating with Mr. Prince, and a Mr. Star- 
key, also a clergyman, and are sometimes called Lampeter brethren, from the place where 
Prince %vas ediitaited, and where, while a student, he formed a revival society. The ad- 
herents of the vsect generally, of whom there are many in the south-western counties, are 
known as Princeites or Starkeyites. 

From i^Ir. Hepworth Dixon’s curious hook on Spiritual Witch (2 vols. 1868) 'we learn 
that Prince was born at Bath in 1811, studied first for the medical profe.'ssion, and actUr 
ally passed Apothecaries’ hall in 1832; hut that, being of a singularly religious and even 
mystical spirit, he resolved, after a lapse of nearly tliree years, to become a clergyman. 
To this he was perhaps the more naturally disposed that he had been a martyr to ill- 
health from his j’outh. At Lampeter, where his reputation for piety and learning was 
great, he began to use language regarding himself, in the meetings of his fellow-students, 
in wliich one can see the germs of'his subsequent extraordinary beliefs. On leaving^ col- 
lego, he became curate of Charlynch, and succeeded in bringing round to his opinions, 
among others, Ids own rector, the Rev. Samuel Starkey. But the sensation excited by 
ins preaching alarmed his bishop, and Prince accepted a curacy on the opposite side of 
England, at Stoke in Suffolk, where, however, his strange theories regardinghimself, and 
the’day of grace, and tlie Holy Ghost, excited prodigious tumult, and led to his dismis- 
sal, About the same time his friend Starkey was silenced, and others of the Lampeter 
brethren -were also in difficulties with their ecclesiastical superiors. A conference waxs 
held, and it was resolved to formally quit the church. Prince began preaching on Ins 
oAvn account at Brighton, and Starkey at We.ymouth in Dorsetshire. People of all classes 
flocked to hear the new preachers;' even clergymen’s families were infected with the 
taint of tliis heresy, whicli spread through the secluded villages on the coast, obtaining 
especial hold among the farmers, several of whom, as in the times of the apostles, brought 
their wealth, and laid it at “brother Prince’s” feet — community of goods being the tenet 
most strenuous!}" insisted upon. 

ISIean wiii le, funds accumulated rapidly. Three of the brothers — ^[Messrs. Prince, Thomas, 
and (V)bbe (brother of [Miss Frances Cobbe, a well-known writer on social topics) — 
married tlirce sisters, daughters of a wealthy widow lady named Nottidge. These young 
women, Inindsomc, c1('\X‘r, and of independent fortune, began by listening, against the 
wish of their parent, to l\rr. Prince’s preaching, and finally left their homo to iiiarry his 
discaplcs. A fourth sister afterwards followed their example. So strong wms the feeling 
umler xvhicli t]u>y acted, that, on their aged mother coming in person to remonstratcj on 
their conduct, they rejected her claims of authority, saying that the devil was speaking to 
tliem by her voice. Their money was used by Prince to purchase a fine property at Spaxton, 
ru’ar (''harlynch. v/liere the brethren and' sisters have lived since 1859, and which is 
luxurious]}'" fitted up, the church serving also as a parlor, a music-liall, and a billiard- 
room. 

In 1846, hovrever. one of the ladies above mentioned, having become dissatisfied with 
tlic doctrine and rule of life in tixe A., and also (according to Dixon) with Prince’S viev/s of 
property, was expelled from the society, and put away by her husband, Mr. Thomas, 
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though then about to give birth to a child. After she had lived four years with her 
mother, who had made provision for the (rhild, 3Ir, Thomas wrote, renouncing her for- 
ever, and claiming the custody of his sou. This was rcsisted;^ and in tiic course of the 
law proceedings, 1850, that took place, much that wins offensive in the conduct ot the 
Agapemonians transpired. Although the inmates were inarried couples, ityipj.)ea.red that 
they^ entertained religious objection to the increase of poiiuiation, as if believing that the 
perfection of all things will be the extinction of the human race. 

Letters intended for Mr. Prince.passed through the post office directed to “ The Lord 
and his followers have been heax'd to say that he is their “creator.” In 1851, Mr. Prince 
took up a party of them to London to see the great exhibition, lie drove aliout town and 
in the parks in a carriage, constantly attended by out-riders, bareheaded, because they 
were in the presence of “ the Lord.” 

Mr. Prince has- put forth many pamphlets, some in the highest degree ohjoclionable; 
others, ill 'which the tenets of the Christian religion are mingled with his own peculiar 
doctrines. Christ came to redeem the soul. Prince affirms that Mh errand is to redeem 
tiie body, on which an astounding commentary is furuislied by tlie 82d cliap. of tlui lirst 
vol. of Air. Dixon’s book. One test applied to his disciples wms, that they were to scu.; the 
eternal punishment of those whom they best loved, and to rejoice in it as rcdountling to 
their ^Master’s glory. On this, several declined to proceed furtlicr; others agreed to tlie 
test cordially. Pain and grief, sorrow and sickness, have forever lost their dominion over 
tiie Princeites; yet still, to the incredulous, it apjiears that consumption, rheumatism, 
and other infirmities of human nature, do affect them, and that they die, and auj buried, 
like other men. In one of Mr. Prince’s latest pamphlets, the following words occur, 
which may serve to elucidate his somewhat mysterious doctrine: “God in Jesus (lu'ist 
has again entered into covenant with man at the resurrection of mankind, and this is tlie 
first resurrection, and now brother Prince is his witness.” ‘‘This one man, brother 
Prince, has Jesus Christ selected and appointed his witness to his counsel and pnrjiose 
to conclude Mie day of grace, and to introduce the day of judgment. To close the 
dispensation of the Spirit — the gospel—aud to enter into covenant with ffesli.” 

In 1859 appeared Brother Frinee's Journal, an AceouM of the DcstrucUon of the Worlcs 
of the Bectl in the Human Soul by the Lord Jesus Ghrisi through the Gospel. It had been 
commenced, according to brother Prince, twenty-three years before, and more than 
nineteen years had elapsed since its completion. Its aim is simply this: to show the 
work of grace in the writer’s soul, from its first struggling manifestations to that absolute 
harmony in which self is utterly absorbed and swallowed up in God. Brother Prince, at 
the close of his journal, deliberately states that lie considers himself p(3rfect, and incapable 
of further improvement. These are his words: “ Tiaviug neitiier wishes nor desires, ray 
will can have no disposition whatever to move in any oiie direction rather than another, 
but like the finely^poisod beam of a wx*ll-adj listed balance, it hangs delicately suspended 
on the divine will, in a holy equilibrium of iinvard passivenoss.” Prom an advertisement 
()i‘ manixesto dated August, 1878, wc learn that the “ residents of tlie Agapemone” are 
.still preaching, “every Sunday and 'Wednesday,” the everlasting damnation of all wdio 
tlo not believe in their incomprehensible jargon. 

It would appear that a society, similar 'in its aims and character, though not conventual 
in its form, existed in England in the 16th and 17Ui cs. It Avas called the “family of 
love.” its founder is generally supposed to have been Henry Nicholas, a native of 
Munster, in Westphalia, but who lived a considerable time in Holland. He held himself 
to be greater than Moses or Christ, for the former only taught men to ho})e, and tlie latter 
Uo.bplkm, while he first announced the doctrine of lore. He •made Iris appearance 
about 151-0. Others, however,^ are of opinion that the real father of this “family” 
was one David George, a fanaticxil Anabaptist of Delft, in Holland, who died in 15o6, 
aml^who imparted his “damnable errors” to Nicholas, an old friend of his. In the reign 
<.>f Edward YL,_ according to Puller, Nicholas came over to England, and comraonced the 
perversion of silly people in a secret wuiy. By 1572, they had apparently increased in 
nuinbers considerably, for in that year ope John Rogers published a work against them, 
entitled, The Displaying of an Horrible Secte of Qrosse and Wicked Heretiqnes, nayniru} 
t/mmselm the Family of Love, %mth the Lices of their Authors, and what Doctrine they teach 
in .Corners. In 1580, queen Elizabeth is.sned a proclamation for the- hunting out and 
punishing of the “ damnable sect.” ^ The family of love, “ or lust, rather,” as old Fuller 
has it, tried to insinuate themselves into tlie good graces of king James, by presentim*’ a 
petition, casting aspersions on the Puritans. At length, the society expired from 
Continual exposure to the effects of ridicule in prose and verse, as well as from its own 
intrinsic wortlilessm'ss. Their doctrines seem to have been a species of pseudo-spiritual 
sentiinentaiism, resulting in gross impurity. (See Muoiceks.) 

AGAPE'THil, widows and virgins among the early Christians wdio devoted themselve.s 
to attendance upon ecclesiastics. Immorality followed, and the early councils denounced 
tlie practice. 

AGAPE'TTJS, a deacon of St. Sophia’s church at Constantinople, who presented to 
Justinian, in 527, a work on the duties of a Christian prince. It is highly valued and 
has been often reprinted. 
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AGAKDE', xinTHUPv, 1540-1615, an English antiquarian. He *was hred to the law, 
and became deputy cliamberhiin, holding the office 45: years, in which time ho bteame 
prolicient in antirpiariaii kjiowledge. Camden and Sir Robert Cotton were his personal 
Irionds, and with them he was among the hrst membex’S of the royal society of ami- 
quarians. 

A'GARDII, Jakob Geotio, b. 1813; son of Karl Adolph, and followed the same 
stud^A He was professor of botany at Lund in 1854. He much increased his father’s 
large collection, and wrote sc verxil botanical works. 

A'G AUDIT, Kakl Adolph, 1785-1859; a Swedish botanist. He was educated at 
Lund. Ill botany he paid special attention to cryptogamia, on which he is authority. 
In 1813 lie v/as pi-ofessor of botany and rural econo'my at Lund, and lectured on general 
ecouoruios. He became a priest in 1816; went into politics in 1817, and Avas elected to 
the di(4,; in 1834 was made bishop of Ivarlstadt, and -was the leading liberal in the diet. 
A. was author or several books and papers chiefly on botany, and a memoir of Linnaeus. 

AG-' ABIC and. AG-AE'IGIJS. See Mushkoom. ■ , 

ACLi'SIxVS, a Greek sculptor, supposed to have lived in the 4tli c. b.c. The 
“Borglieso Gladiator,” one of liis works, was found at Antium with the ^'Apollo Bclvi- 
derc,” and is now in the Louvre. It is a warrior on foot wflth head raised as if on guard 
against a lioi'seman. Some suppose it represents Achilles, the invisible enemy being 
jPcnthesilea. 

AG'ASSIZ, Alexandek, b. Switzeiland, 1835, son of Louis, and joined his father in 
Boston in 1848. He graduated at Harvard in 1855, and -was in the U. S. coast survey olf 
California in 1859-60, studying the fauna of the Mexican coast. Subsequently he became 
largely interested in copper mining, and gave his attention successively to such sclentilic 
work as was involved in the positions of curator of the museum of comparative zoolog^y, 
superintendent of the Anderson school of natural liistory, member of the scientitic 
expeclhion to Chili and lake Titicaca, chief of the U. S. dredging expedition in the West 
Indies, and one of the overseers of Harvard college. He is a member of a great number 
of seientifle societies, and lias written largely upon ichthyology. lie has also received 
prizes for success in zoological in V(3sligations. 

AG-'AGGIS, Louis John Rodolpit, one of the most distinguished of modern naturalists, 
was born at Orbe, in the canton de Vaud, in 1807, After ],)assing through the usual 
course of eicmentary learning at Biel and Lausanne, he prosecuted his studies at Zurich, 
ITeiddberg, xind ^Tunicli. In earl^^ youth he had displayed a strong love of natural 
history; and at Heidelberg and Munich comparative anatomy was liis favorite occupa* 
tion. ”ln Munich he became aef|uainted with jMartius and Spix, tlie well-known travelers 
ill Brazil; and when Spix died (in 1826) his collection of 116 species of lish, collected in 
Brazil, was left in the care of A., who published it under the title Fisec^, eii\, qifos colkyit 
et pingenclos curarit Spix, dencripdt A, (Munich, 1829-31, witli 91 illustrations in lithog- 
raphy.) Led by this work to study ichth 3 ’’ology more closel^q A. next undertook a sys- 
tematic arrangement of the fresh- water Ashes found in central Europe. Of this work, the 
flrst fasciculus, containing the family of the Salrnoniclie, appeared at Lreufchatcl in 1839, 
with 34 illustrations, and descriptions in Fi’encli, English, and German. A second 
fasciculus, prepared by his Enibryologie published in 

1840; and a third, Anatomic ties Sahnoncs, in 1845 as a part of the third 

volume of the Meinolrs of the Kenfchltel Society of Jfatuml History, Be 3 Tmd this, the 
work was not continued. A. at the same time devoted his attention to the fossil 
remains of fishes, and during his stay in Paris (1831-32), examined several private and 
public fossil collections. The results of his studies were given in his work Reelierehes sar 
lea Poissons Fossiks, published at Neufeliatcl, with 311 lithographed illustrations, (1833- 
42.) Mi'anwliile ho hud been invited, to take the professorship of natural history at 
Neufehiitel; and here he found two active juiung friends, Desor and Yogt, wiio afl.‘onled 
coiisklerable aid in the completion of Ids works. With their assistance bis work on fossil 
fishes was brought to a conen: ion in 1843. During several visits to England, A. made 
himself Vvcll acquainted with 1 e collections of fossils in this country; and in 1844 pub- 
lislied a monograpli on fossi fislies found In the old red sandstone of the Devoidaii 
system. His stud}’" of those lemains led him to examine other fossils; and the results 
appc'ared in ids works Description ties EcMnotiennes Fossiks de la Suisse, and Honofiraphus 
dJEchinorkrmes Yirends et Fomks. In the latter work, Professor Yalentin, ot' Berne, 
siip'plied the section on tlie “ Anatomy of the Sca-urchin.” A. next turned ids attention 
to the mollusca, and produced his Critical Studies on Fossil MoUnsca, which was soon 
followed by his Memoirs oji the yfuscles in Liring and Fossil Mollusca, His "work on 
Glaciers excited great interest, as it opened new views in geology. The results of further 
study wcu'c given in a second work on 5 he System of Glaciers; or BesenrcJies on Glaciers 
(Paris, 1847). In preparing tlds work, he was assisted hy his friends Guyot and Desor. 
In 1846, A. went to North America, where he Avas appointed to a professorship in Harvard 
college, near Boston; from Avhich ho was subsequently translated (1853) to the chair of 
comparative anatomy in Charleston; hut this he resigned (1854), and returned to Har- 
vard. In Outlines of Comparatire Physiology, A. upholds the doctrine of the successive 
creation of higher organized beings on the earth. AnEsso/y an iAassijieation, by A., was 
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published (Loud. , 1859) ; and a Jour my in Brazil (1868). During the latter of these years, 
he was appointed a non-resident professor and lecturer in Cornell university, Ithaca, 
N. Y, ;and, along with count Portales, was intrusted witii tlie dredging opcraliuns in the 
investigation of the Gulf Stream, undertaken by the American goveriinient in 1871. 
Ills last work w'as the establishment of a school of natural history on the island of 
Penikese, presented to him by Mr. John Anderson, lie died in Dec., 1878. 

AG'ASSIZ, Mount, in Arizona, 70 m. n.e. of Prescott; an extinct yolcano, 10,000 ft. 
above the sea-level.* It is a favorite summer resort, and near it is the wonderful canyon 
of the Colorado. 

AG'ATA DE GO'TIj Santa, a t. of south Italy, in the province of Benevento, Mm, 
e. from Capua, It is situated on a hill of volcanic rock, surrounded by the Lsclero, an 
affluent of the Yolturno. It is an episcopal seat, and has a cathedral, seven other 
churches and an abbey. Pop. 5000. 

AGATE, a mineral composed of layers of quartz, genei*ally of dilTerent varieties or 
colors, intimately joined together. The layers are of ten coueen trie, and i n the section some- 
times appear nearly circular or elliptical, sometimes angular. Chalcedony, amethyst, 
common quartz, jasper, flint, etc,, occur as layers in A. It takes a fine polisli, and m 
much used for ornamental puiposes. It is common in amj^gdaloids. Many agates arc 
found in Scotland, and are sold under the name of /SWyj/i 

AGATHA, Saint, a noble Sicilian lady of great beauty, who rejected the love of the 
prefect OctavianUis, and suffered a cruel martyrdom in the persecution of Christians 
under Decius (250). She holds a high rank among the saints of the Roman Catholic 
church; her day falls Feb. 5. 

AGATH AR'CHIDES, or Agatharchus, a Greek grammarian and geographer, who 
lived about 130 b.c. He was guardian of an Egyptian king, probably Ptolemy Soter 11. 
A. was an orator, and wrote several works, of wliich only one remains. 

AGATHAR'CHUS, 420 b.c.; a Greek painter ; said to be the first wdio applied the 
laws of iierspective. He painted a scene for a tragedy by iEschylus, and is called the 
first scene-painter. 

AGA'THIAS, snrnamed Asianus; 536-580 a. D. ; educated at Alexandria and Con- 
stantinople; studied Roman law and practised -with success ; wrote love verses and made 
an anthology of earlier poets; but his most valuable work is a history of the years 553 
to 558, in which he tells of the conquest of Italy by the Goths, of the ear1lH[uake.s of 554 
and 557, the beginning of the Greek and Persian war, the rebuilding of St. Sophia, the 
exploits of Belisarius, etc. 

AGATH'OCLES, one of the boldest but most uiuvorthy adventurers of antiquity, was 
b. at Thermae, in Sicily, in 861 b.c. He rose from humble circumstances llirongh tht 
patronage of Damas, a noble citizen of Syracuse, and received a command in the e:q>r;di- 
tion against Agrigentum. Afterwards he married the widow of Damas, and lieenme one 
of the most ’wealthy men in Syracuse. Under the rule of Sosi.<^tratiis, he wasobiigcal to 
flee into lower Italy, wfflere he collected a band of partisans. Returning to Syracuse, after 
the death of Sosistratus, he gained tlie supremacy, confirmed it by a massacre of .veverni 
thousands of respectable citizens, and took possession of the greater part of Sicily. To 
establish his power, and keep his army employed, he now ‘attempted to expel the Cartha- 
ginians from Sicily; but in this undertaking he was defeated. His next plan was to pass 
over to Africa with a part of his army and there attack the Carthaginians. Tliis war he 
carried on with success for four years, or until 807 b.c., when disturbances in Sicily com- 
pelled him to leave the army for a time. On his return to Africa he found his troops in 
a state of mutiny against his son Archagathus, wdiom he had left in command, hut 
pacified them by promises of large booty. Soon afterwards he suflered a serious d<‘feal, 
and with deliberate treachery left his own son exposed to the vengeance of the disap- 
pointed soldiers. The son was put to death, and the troops surrendered themselves to the 
enemy, while A. escaped safely into Sicily, where, by fraud and cruelly, he soon recovered 
his former power, and was afterwards engaged in predatory inroads upon Italy. It was 
his intention to leave the throne to liis youngest son, A. ; but his grandson, Archagathus, 
made an insurrection, slew the royal heirs, and persuaded jMaenoL, one ot the favorites 
of tlie aged tyrant, to destroy him by means of a poisoned toothpick. This took place 
in 289 B.C., wfflen A. was 72 years old, and hud reigned 28 years. 

AGATHChT, or Agatho, 447-400 b.c.; a Greek tragic poet, contemporary and 
friend of Plato, Socrates, Alcihiades and Euripides; noted "for personal beauty. "After 
his first literary triumphs, in 416, a dinner was given to him, which Plato immortalized in 
his “ Symposium,” the scene being in A.’s liouse. He wuis sometimes ridiculed for 
bombast and for effeminate tastes, appearing on the stage in female dress . 

AGAVE, a genus of plants belonging to the natural order amai'yllidecr (q. v,), and hav- 
ing a tubular perian.th with 6-partite limb, and a triangular, many-seeded inferior capsule. 
They are herbaceous plants, of remarkable and beautiful appearance. There are a. 
f number of species, all natives of the warmer parts of America. By unscientific persons 
, .they are often confounded with aloes (q.v.); A, Americana is generally known by 
. the name of American aloe. The agaves have cither no proper stem, or a very short 
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one, bearing at its summit a crowded head of large, fleshy leaves, wliicli are spiny at th© 
margin. From the midst of liiese shoots up the straight, upright scape, 24 to 86 it. high, 
and at the base orten 1 ft. in diameter, along which are small, appressed. lanceolate 
bracteu', with a terminal panicle, often bearing as many as 4000 tiowers. In S. America, 
the.se plants often flower in the 8th year, but in our hot-houses not until they have 
reached a very advanced age; whence arises the gardeners’ fable of their llowei’ing only 
once in 100 years. After flowering, the plant always dies cloivn to the ground, but the 
root coni inning to live, sends up new shoots. Tiie best known species is A, Amencana, 
which was first brought from S. America to Europe in 1561, and being easily propa- 
gated by suckers, is employed for fences in Italian {Switzerland, and has hecoine natural- 
ized in Naples, Sicily, aiiddlie n. of Africa. By maceration of the leaves, whicli are 5 to 
7 ft. long, are obtained coarse fibres, which are used in America, under the name of 
magunjAoi the manufacture of thread, twine, ropes, hammocks, etc. This fibre is also 
known as pita flax. It is now produced to some extent in the s. of Europe. It is not- 
very strong nor durable, and if exposed to moisture it soon decays. The ancient Mexi- 
cans employed it for the preparation of a coarse kind of paper, and the Indians use it 
for oakum.' The leaves, cut into slices, are used for feeding cattle. — Another species, 
A. Alexicanri, is particularly described by Humboldt upon account of its utility. When 
the innermost leaves have been torn out, a juice continues to flow for a year or a year 
and a half, which, by iiispissation, yields sugar; and which, when diluted with water, 
and subjected to 4 or 5 days’ fermentation, becomes an agreeable but intoxicating drink, 
called palqice, to which the Mexican Indians not unfrequently saervdee both fortune and 
life, it is made likewise from A. Amerieana, and from several other species. — The roots 
of A. sapo liana are used in Mexico for washing, being a powerful detergent, and form- 
ing a lather with salt water as well as with fresh. The juice of the leaves, made into 
cakes, is used for the same purpose. 

AG'DE, an ancient French t. in tlie dept, of Herault, founded by the Greeks, and 
situated about a league from the Mediterranean sea, on the left bank of a navigable 
stream. To the n., under the walls of the t., flows the Languedoc canal. The mouth of 
the stream forms a harbor, which is entered by 400 vessels yearly Tiie coast-trade of 
A., in particular, is very brisk, while it is also the entrepot for the traffic of the s. and w. 
of France. It has, besides, considerable' intercourse with Italy, Spain, and Africa. It 
carries on a large and prosperous trade in wine, oil, salt, corn, timber, wool, silk, and 
cloth; but the general aspect of the place is sombre and forbidding, on account of the 
black basalt of^wliich the houses are built, whence it has popularly received the name 
of the Black Town, It possesses a naval academy, and is noted in history ’as the place 
at which Alaric, king of the Goths, convened a council. Pop. ’76, 7728. 

AGE, The legal divisions of human life, being sometimes arbitrary, and sometimes 
founded on nature, differ considerably in different countries. In England, the whole 
period previous to 21 years of A. is usually spoken of as infancy, a term whicli has a 
totally dilferent sigaifi'catioii in those countries that have followed the civil law. But 
notwithstanding this general division, which is common to both se.xcs, the ages of male 
and female are dilfereiit for dilferent purposes. “ A male, at 12 years old, may take the 
oath of allegiance; at 14, is at years of discretion, and therefore may consent or disagree 
to marriage, bnay choose his guardian, may be an executor, although he cannot act until 
of age; and at 21, is at his own disposal, and may alien and devise liis lands, goods, and 
chattels. A female, also, at 7 years of age, may be betrothed or given in marriage; at 14, 
is at years of legal discretion, and may choose a guardian; at 17, may be an executrix; 
and at 21, may dispose of herself anil her lands. So that full A. in male or female is 
21 years, which A. is completed on the day preceding the anniversary of a person’s birth,, 
who, till tlnit time, is' an infant, and so styled in law.” — (Kerr’s Blackstone, vol. i. p. 493.) 

By the law of Scotland, again, life is divided into three periods — minority,, 
and majority. The first extends -from birth to the age of legal puberty, wfliicli is 14 in 
males and 12 in females, at which ages they may respectively marry; the second embraces, 
the period from the termination of pupilarity till the attainment of majority, which takes, 
place at the age of 21 in both sexes; and the third includes the whole of alter-llfe. The 
term minority, however, is often applied to the whole period anterior to majority, and is. 
thus equivalent to infancy or nonage in England. Infancy in Scotland can scarcely be- 
said to possess a technical meaning; but when used at all, it is always in the sense of tho' 
Roman hifatitia, to indicate the period from birth till 7 years of \ge, during which a 
child, unless iu very unusual circumstances, is intrusted to tlie care of the mother. The; 
office of corresponds in duration to pupilarity, that of euratoiq/ to minority. See; 
Tutor, Guardian. By the Roman law, an approacllio majority was held to modify the* 
character of minority, and so of the otlier periods; but this rule has not been followed 
by the law of Scotlaiul ; and a youth who wants but a day of 21 is as much incapacitated! 
as if he were 15. In France, the marriageable A. is 18 in males and 15 in females (code- 
civile, art. 144), an arrangement which seems more reasonable than that whicli w-e have: 
borrowed from the Romans, and which, however suitable it may have been to the climate ’ 
of Italy, could never iiave been free from inconveniences in this country. Twenty-onc; 
is genemlly the age at wlficli men are eligible for public offices; ami at tins age they may 
elect and be elected members of parliament. But a man must be 24 before lie can 


admitted to priestsVorders, and SO before he can be a bishop. Iii Aracrica, a member of 
the senate must be SO, and a member of the house of representatives 2o; this latter 'was 
also the period of niajoritj b3Ahe civil law. The legal <Iisabi]ities ntt:,ashi:ig t-j the dif- 
ferent stages of rainoritj^, or^to speak more corn.a'tly, tlic privilege's v/isi-e]^ th^* hiw (saj- 
fers on minors for their protection, will be treated of under the dlircrciit sulsjccd'.s to 
which they relate. (See Infant, Guaiidian, Consent, Contbaci’, CTimio, Mau- 
iiLAOE, etc.). 

AGE, in law- is that period of life at whicli persons are permitted legally to 
exercise certain rights which for lack of A. they had Ijccn restrained fi-om. In, genc'ral, 
a person is “ of age” on the day preceding the 21st anniversary of hirlh. h’ho “ A. 
of discretion” is at 14 years for males and 12 for females, at which point eillicT may marry 
or elect guardians. At full A. (21) male citizens can vote and hold oliico. except in evr- 
tain specilied cases, such as a representative in congress, wlio iniir4 be years of ago, a 
senator 05, and the president 3o. The “ military A.,” conlined to males, is from Id to 45 
years. In N. Y. no judge can hold office after he is 70 yetirs of age; male cUizens over 
21 and under CO are subject to juiy duty. In mythology and poetic, fancy, tlie course of 
the world was divided into 5 ages: the gokhjii A., wheii Saturn reigned, was a ]>crlod of 
innocence and happiness; the silver A., under the rule of Jupiter’ wciS the voluj)tuous 
period; the brazen A., when Iseptimo held sway, was a warlike iiilerval; the In'roie A. 
under Mars was also warlike and adventurous; wdnlc the iron A.,witli J'luto tu the ruler, 
■was one of human degradation and mi.^eiy. In chronology wo iiavo nainy ages, the 
principal being the aiilediluviaii and the postdiluvian. In aiitiiropology tliere is the A. 
of stone, the A. of bronze, and the A. of iron, indicated by the use of thc'sc substances for 
tools in successive periods. In gcoiogy there are the azoic, the siliiriau, the Devonian, 
the carboniferous, the reptilian, the mammalian; and the A. of man, or llui ])rescnt A. In 
letters there are the A. of Pericles in Greece, the Augu.stau A. in Rome, the Ehzabetinin 
A, in England, and the Augustan A. in France under Louis XIV. Thcr<^ is the heathen 
as opposed to the Christian A. ; the A. of the crusades; the dark A.’s, the middk' A.’sand 
the A. of steam. The progress of mental activity lias been divided int'.) the .1. of tiie 
superuvatural, tlie A. of the metapliysical, and the A. of the positive. Pli^'siolog'cally 
human life is divided into infancy, youtli, manhood, and old A.; in which ILt some insert 
the A. of chlkliiood, of boy or girlhood, or adolescence. 

AG'ELXOTH, or Ethelnotti, knowm also as AciiEi'.NOTrs; of Egolmner, 
archbishop of Canterbiiiy in tiie reign of Canute. A. exercised great and salutary inthi- 
ence over that headstrong*' monarch, both to prompt and to restrain, counsdli'j,g the policy 
that finally united the Danes and Saxons to oppose the Xornians. He also iu:i(h ])eace 
in the church, and ended the persecution raging between the I^cncdictines and the secu- 
lar clergy. He wais made archbishop, and went to Rome in 1022 to ri'cclve the j'»tul. Uii 
his return he purchased at Pavia a relic, said to be the right arm of St . Amye.si lm> a)' Hippo. 
When Canute died he made A. promise to be failhful to his sons (y Emma, and the 
promise ‘W' as so W'cll kept that Harold the usurper remained uuconsecrated until after tJie 
death of A. 

AGEIT', the chief t. of the department of Lot-ot-Garonne in Prance, Is situated iu a 
fertile region on the right bank of the Garonne. The towm is old ami gloomy in appixar- 
ance; but carries on an active trade in w’oolen and linen falwics, kaifneV, colored pap(‘r, 
colors, cordage and sail-cloth. It forms the connecling-link of tlu? intercourse ])’,‘tween 
Toulouse and Bordeaux, and exports plums, brandy, hemp, llax and ])oullry. Close by 
it is the old'fasliioned house in which Joseph Scaliger, the prince of scholiasts, waslxmn. 
In ancient times A. was the scene of many a fiereehuartyrdom of the ('liriHian.s, when it 
was under the rule of Roman prajtors. Afterwards it sulVia-ed the miserk .mu' war, during 
the baiLaric irruptions from Germany, to a most incredible extent, luiviug ])e(‘n tal:en and 
plundered by Goths, Vandals, arul Huns, iu their turn.. Next it came umhn- die thraldom 
of the English, in their early French wars, and, at a Ititer pciaod, was twice taken by the 
Huguenots, iu the religious contests of the Kith c. Pop. ’7(3, 17,80G. 

AGE'KOR, a fabulous king of Phmuicia, son of Xcptiino, twin 1>rolhf‘r of Bolus ; 
fatlier of Cadmus, and some say of Eiiropa. ^Vhen Euro}ya was cavriial oiT by Zims, A. 
sent his sons to find her, with orders not to return until they had done so. Stic wa.s not 
found, and the sons settled in various countries. Bultman supposes A. to be the 
Canaan of Moses (Gen. x. C). 

ACrEHT (Lat An A. is one who is authorized or delegated to transact business 

for anollier (who in this relation is called his principal or constituent) in whose place he 
•comes, and who is bound by his acts in the business to wiiicli tiic ammey extends. The 
•appointment of an A. may either be gemml, having refcrenciUo all the pnnci])u]’s affairs, 
•or ^concerning some particular object. It iuay further be limited by inslrimtions 

.as to the conduct he is to pursue, or unlimited, iu wdiich case Ids conduct is left to his 
'Owm discretion. Even in the last ease, liow'evcr, the A. is not freed from all responsibility 
for his conduct; he is bound to do liis best for his employer, and he ought not to accept 
-orretain the agency unlo.ss he is competent to its perfonnance. The mutual relations of 
and agents, and their respective responsibilities to the public in mercantile 
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T/ill be treated under PiimciPAL akb Agent. See also FAeTon, Beokeh, 
l\):,iMissioN-MEiiCHANT Oii Agent. 

AG'ZITT aiul Cj.tket. The cm])loyer of alaw-ngent is entitled to prestime that lie is 
possessei or e'.>:n[)eleiit professional knowledgey and the A. is consequently responsible 
t > liis C. for t;ic consequences of gross professional ignorance, or flagrant negligence in 
tlic conduct of tire business intrusted to iiim. It is not enough to entitle the U. to dama- 
ges that t!io A’s proceedings have not had the elfect which was expected, or wliieh he 
iiimself prt!(lic,ted from them. It has heeii observed in the house of lords, that it is of 
the very cssraice of an action against a professional man by his employer, that there shall 
be vri')r(incs (Purves Laiideli, 4 Beil, 4G). (See^ATTOUNEYS and Solicitgus, 
VfniTEii 'I'vO TUE Signet.) 

ACjEITT, xViiiMY. xl person authorized by the government to manage the monetary 
ailVirs (rf reginienls in tiie army, as a kind of military banker. In eaidy times, persons 
Ycere employed to clicct tlie purchase and sale of commissrons in Ihe, British army (the 
only army in whicli this strange system of purchase existed), with outdirmcli ref ere iice to 
honesty or ihiicss; but to prevent pernicious trafficking, no one was after 1609 permitted 
to manage these transactions except the authorized A.xi., under a heavy penalty. The 
A. A. were also hound down by restrictions, in relation to any pecuniary advantage deri- 
val)lc by themselves from the sale and purchase. Their business, liov/ever, is iiowcou- 
lined to tlie regular expenditure of government money. Every regiment has an agent, 
selectc{l by the ^oh, and empowered by him to be his representative in the monetary 
arrangements of the corps. The col. is responsible to the crown for the honesty of the 
A. A. ; but the A. is in many ways regarded as a servant of the public. T'Mmn money 
is wanted for the regular expenses of the regiment, the agent applies to llie war office; 
whereupon the secretary of state for Avar issues'an order "to the paymaster of the forces 
to advance the roqiiisile simi; the paymaster does so, and takes a receipt from the A. 
There is an annual settlement of accounts between the paymaster and tlie A., each one 
])aying or rcceivi.ig, according to the side on which excess or deficiency may appear. 

The xV. t'leii distributes the p:iy and other charges of the regiment. Tire tendency of 
recent alterations has been greatly to reduce the public functions of tlie A., who how 
only receive Eir>,G00 froni the "state, while in 1858 they Inul A'40,CC0. Tlie per- 
centage allowed to A. A, for their trouble in paying the full pay of otiicea-s was nllowmd 
for by the state, aiid was included among tlie annual army cf-tiinales; but the officer 
generally bore tliis charge in relation to half-pay' and allowances, llie A. A. concRicted 
all corr^'spamdence, andkent all the requisite riotices concorning pay and payment; the 
col. of the regiment took no part in the matter. The details of Ihe system Varied con- 
sicleraldy at (iilterent times, and in different p*ortions of the British dominions. Some- 
times the xA. iveeived twopence in the pound on the amount of pay; soniclimcs' tliree- 
halfpence in the pound, wdth an addition varying from sixpence to one' shilling per day 
for each company of infantry or troop of cavalry; sometimes (in Ireland and in the 
colonies) a fixed annual salary. AYlicn the cols, of regiments provided tlie men’s clothing, 
under a system now abandoned, the A. A. were very Intimately mixed up with the tranV 
actions; liut at present the duties of those agents are limited to the following: applying 
monthly to tlie war office for the money required for each regiment; receiving that 
money" applying part of it to the payment of officers; disbursing the regimenlai pay- 
masteVs’ bills for the cost of the expenditure; paying soldiers’ remittances for the benefit 
of their families; scitling the effects and credits of soldiers. IMaiiy cxj’ericnced govern- 
ment officers have recommended the abarulonment of the system, r.nd the paying of all 
moneys by the war office direct, as a measure of simplification and economy. 

AQUTjT, ITavy, a banker and attorney for naval officers, who bears some sucli relation 
to admiralty expenditure as the army A. (q.v.) to war-oflice expenditure. By the act 27 
and 28 Viet. c. 24 (1865), each of lier majesty’s ships of war, while in eoxumission, has an 
agent ‘appointed by the commander, and* registered. His duties are to act for the ship in 
cases of fiiilvage, merchant ship])ing law, distribution of prize-nmnoy, capture of slave- 
sliips, etc. lie receives two and a half per cent as payment in full of his services. The 
Ahry Lid for 1875 contained the iiuines of 11 navy anil prize agents. 

AGES, a term enqfloyed to designate the epochs of civilization in the history of the 
human race. Tlie old poets and philosophers described those in harmony with what they . 
conceiv(‘d to have been the moral and political condition of their ancestors. The idea of 
a succession of ])rcsented itself at a very early period to the Greek mind, fllie life of 
the race was likened to that of the individual— hence the infancy of the former might 
easily 1)0 imagined to be, like that of the latter, the most beautiful and serene of all. 
Ilesiod mentions 5 A.— the golden, simple and patriarchal; the silver, vobiptuous and 
godless; the ])razen, warlike, wild and violent; the heroic, an aspiration towards the 
better: tlie iron, in wiiich justice, piety and faithfulness had vanivshed from the earth, 
the time in 'which Hesiod fancied that" he himself lived. Ovid closely imitates the old 
Greek except in one particular— he omits the lieroic age. This idea, fit first perhaps a 
mere poetic comparison, gradually wuirkcd its way into prose, and linally became a por- 
tion of scientitic philosophy. These A. were regarded as the divisions of the great world 
year, which would Ixi completed Avhen the stars and planets luid performed a revolution 
round the hcaveus, after which destiny would repeat itself in the same series of events, 
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Thus mythology was brought into connection with astronoray. The golden A. was said 
to be governed by Baturiv; the silver, by Jupiter; the brazen, by Isepiiiiie; and the iron, 
by Pluto. Many curious calculations were entered into by ancient writers to aseerlain 
the length of the heavenly year, and its various divisions. The greatest di sei'c.^pancy 
prevailed, as might naturaily be expected: some maintaining that it was bOOO, and mhers 
as many as 18,000 solar years. The Sybilline books compared it to the seasons oi‘ the 
solar year, caljing the golden age the spring, etc. ; and on the completion or the cycle, 
the old order was renewed, hhe idea of a succession of A. is so natuTal, tlnit it has 
inwrought itself into the religious cenviotiohs of almost all nations. It is sam-tioned by 
scripLiire, for it is symbolically adopted in tbe Apocalypse to a certain extent; it also 
manifests itself in the sacred, books of the Indians. Modern philosophy, at least in Ger- 
many and France, has also attempted to divide human history into deiinite A. or periods. 
Fichte numbers five, of wliich he conceives that we are in the third; Hegel atul iViigust 
Comte reckon three, placing us in the last. Fortunately, the course or history isdiot 
arrested by such speculations, but proceeds in quiet iiidiffereiice to all metaphysical 
dogmatism. 


war, in which several of the Grecian states were allied against Sparta, to leave his con- 
quest over the Persians incomplete, and return to Greece. At Chmronca (d94n.c.), he 
gained a victory over the allied forces, and in 1578 the war was concliuh^d by a treaty of 
peace in favor of Sparta. Afterwards, in the Theban war, though hard pressed by 
Pelopidas and Epaminondas, he bravely and ably defended his country. He died in hrs 
84th year. A. is described as of small* stature but commanding aspect, blameless in liis 
private character, and, in public life, just, as far as his partiality for ids own country 
allowed. His biographers are Xenophon, Plutarch, and Cornelius Xepos. 

AG'GERHUUS, or Akeusiiuus, a department in s.e. Korway, 2012 sq.m., po’p. 104,804. 
The chief business is in iron, lumber, pitch, tallow and hides. The disUict lias many 
email lakes, and the scenery is beautiful. 

AGGLUTINATE LANGUAGES, the name given to the Turanian tongues, because 
the pronouns are attached (glued on) to the verbs, and prepositions denoting cai.e in tiie 
same way attached to substantives, 

AGGREGATION, STATES OF; the three states, solid, liquid and gaseous, in which 
matter occurs, depending upon the degree of cohesion that exists betwf.'n the molecules 
or atoms of material bodies. In a solid state the moleenles are fix' eel, and cannot he 
changed from their position without force; in the liquid state they move freely on each 
other, and, the oDliesioii is so slight that the body has no fixed form; in the gaseous stale 
they are affected by an elastic force that amounts to repulsion, tending to aispcivo them 
through increased space, A recent hypothesis, to which some facts seem to jiolnt, is 
that of a fourtli state of matter, called “radiant,” in wdiich it is supposed to e.'Asi at a 
point as far beyond the gaseous as that is beyond the liquid. 

Affl-I MAT, or Aghmst, a fortified t. of Morocco, tlie capital of a province, on the left 
bank of IheEnfis, a tributary of the Teiisift, on the n.w. slope of mt. Atlas, 24 ni. s. from 
Morocco. Pop. 6000, of whom about 1000 are Jews. A. is said to have been at one time 
the residence of the Moorish emperor. 

ACITHCOIJM. See Azincouet {ante). 

AGIO, an Ilalian word, signifying “accommodation,” was first used in Italy to denote 
the premium taken by money-changers in giving gold for silver, on account of the gi'calor 
convenience of gold for transport. The same word is now used to denote the difference 
between the real and the nominal value of money; also tbe variations from fixed pars or 
rates of exchange. It corresponds very nearly to the English word “ premium.” 

A'GIS, the name of several kings of Sparta. Mention is made of a king A. as early as 
about 1000 years b.c., who subdued tbe old inhabitants of Sparta, and made the Helots 
vassals or slaves. Of the others, A. T. reigned during the greater part of the Peloponne- 
sian Avar, from 420 to 397 b.c. — A. 11. ascended the throne in 338 b.c. His liatrcd of tiie 
Macedonian supremacy led him to form nllumces Avith several Persian sati’apr. against 
Alexander the great. A., after extending his conquests to almost all the cities of'Pelo- 
poimesus, fell in battle 330 b.c. — A. III. came to the throne in 244 b.c., Avhen the state of 
Sparta had fallen into a ruinous condition through long-continued Avar. Though only 
twenty years old AAdien he began to reign, he boldly resolved to restore tlie old institutions 
and severe manners of Sparta; but intrigues and self-interest in the higher classes frus- 
trated his designs. ^ The riches of the state Avere noAV in the hands of a few persons, 
while a great majority of the people were in extreme indigence. A., tljcrcfore, in accord- 
ance Avith the old laws of the state, proposed a redistrilmtion of landed estates by lot- 
tery. The ncAV ephorus, Agesilaus, avIio was rich in landed property, but burdened" Avitb 
many debts, astutely proposed that first all debts sliould be canceled, and next the lands . 
, should be divided. The first part of this plan was soon etfected: bait great liindranccs 
were ofiposed to the carrying out of the remainder. 'MeanAvhile, the dhap})ointed people 
were easily persuaded that A. had endeavored to introduce measures inimical to the weP 
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fare of tlie state. Pursued by bis enemies, be fled for refuge to a temple, but was be- 
trayed by false friends into the bands of tbe magistrates, who immediately ordered bim 
to be put to death by strangulation (340 b.c.). Bis mother and bis graudmotUer, who bad 
favored bis measures, were barbarously executed in the same manner. Alberi, the Italian 
poet, wrote a powerful tragedy on the" fate of A. HI. 

AGLxl'OPHOiSi, a Greek painter, who lived about 500 b.c.; father of Polygnotus 
and Aristopbon, also painters and bis pupils. Quintilian praises A. ’s pictures for sim- 
plicity of coloring. Another artist of tne name, supposed, to be a grandson, painted a 
portrait of Aleibiades. 

AGME'GIJE, or Gxgmegite, a name of tbe Mohawk Indians. They called themselves 
by a word signifying" sbe-bear ” The Aigonquins called them Mabaquas, winch tbe 
Frcncdi made Moquis, Mohawks, or Mohocks. They were usually at war with the French 
of Canada; but tiie Dutch kept them friendl}^ making a treaty in 1618 that lasted until 
tbe oidFi’cncb war, when they did good service for tbe English in Canada. In the revo- 
lution they sided with the British, and under tbe famous chief Tbayendenega, or Brant, 
did much "damage to frontier settlements. Soon after tbe peace they migrated from their 
old home in central Y. to Canada, where a small remnant still exists. Their language 
has been elucidated in grammars by Bruy es and Marco ux; and Brant translated the 
p)rayer-l)ook and parts of the bibic into their tongue. 

AGHA'I^O, a small lake near Naples, is about 60 ft. in depth, and has no visible outlet. 
The surrounding country is volcanic and mountainous. Formerly the lake was named 
Angtuano, f vom the number of snakes in the neighborhood. On the right of lake A. lies 
the fjrotto del cane — so called from the stratum of carbonic acid gas, some 18 inches deep, 
which always covers the floor, and which suffocates a dog {cane) or other small animal 
taken into it— and on the left are found the natural vapor-baths of San used for 

the cure of gout, rheumatism, etc., hut inferior in virtue to the baths (titiife diJSferone) at 
Bilim. The volcanoes surrounding the lake have been extinct since 1198 *a.e. Further 
on the left from A. lies the lake of Astroni, which occupies the crater of an extinct vol- 
cano, and is surrounded by beautiful woodlands. 

AG-'NATE (Lat. agnatm). Agnates, in the law both of England and Scotland, are per- 
sons related through the father, as cognates are persons related through the mother. In 
the Boman law, both of these terms had a some wliat different signiflciition. Agnates, by 
that system, were persons related through males only, whilst cognates were all those in 
whose connection, though on the father’s side, one or more female links intervened. Thus, 
a brother’s son was his uncle’s A., because the propinquity was wholly by males; a sister’s 
son was his cognate, because a female was interposed in tiiat relationship. With us the 
intervention of females is immaterial, provided the connection be on the male, or paternal 
side, of tile house. The cause of our having thus clianged the meaning of terms mani- 
festly borrowed from tlie Homan law*, seems to be that in Rome the distinction between 
agnates and cognates was founded on an institution which has not been adopted in the 
Roman sense by any modern nation — that, namely, of iliQ jmeria (q.v.). Roman 

agiiali are deflned by Hugo to be all those w-lio cither -were actually under the same pater- 
familias, or W'Oiild have been so had he been alive; and thus it was that, as no one could 
belong to two different families at the same time, the agnation to tlie original famil}^ was 
destroyed, and a ne'w agnation created, not only by marriage, but by adoption (q. v,). 
The foundation of cognation, again, 'was a legal marriage. All who could trace up their 
origin to the same marriage were cognaii; and thus the tQnncogncUuSy generally speaking, 
comprehended agnatus. But though an agnatus was thus almost always a cogiiatiis, a 
cognatus was an agnatus only when his relationship by blood was traceable through 
males. Justinian abolished entirely the distinction between agnates and cognates, und 
admitted both to legal succession and to the oflice of tutor of law, not only kinsmen F^y 
the hither, though a female had been interposed, hut even those bj^ the mother (Ahr. 318, 
c. 4, 5). xis to the legal effects of the distinction in the modern sense, see Secoebsion, 
Guardian. 

AGNES, Saint, a Christian virgin, martyred by order of Diocletian, when about 15 
years old. The legend is that her bAauty excited the son of a praetor, whom she e^caped 
til rough miraculous blindness that fell upon him; and that his sight -was restored in 
ansAver to her prayers. 

AG-llESI, Maria G^etana, a Avoman remarkable for her varied attainments, wash, 
at Milan, 1718. In her ninth j^ear she could ernverse in Latin, and gave a lecture in 
this language, in Avbich she argued that a knowledge of the ancient "languages Avas a 
proper accomplishment in Avomen. In her eleventh year she could also speak Greek 
fluently, and subsequently acquired Avith great facility several of the oriental languages,, 
and also French, Spanish and German. She was jocosely stjded ‘ ‘ the Avalking polyglot. 
This precocious development of intellect Avas encouraged by her father, Avho invited 
parties of learned men to his house, Avith whom Maria disputed on philosophical points, 

• Of her dis(*ourses in these parties, her father published some specimens entitled Propa- 
siUones Philom^ducm (Milan, 1738). After her twentieth year slie devoted her mind to 
the study of mathematics, wrote an unpublished treatise on Conic Seciwns, and published 
her Lutltuzioni Analitiche (2 vols., Milan, 1748). This work so extended hx?z ?'xipataii^ 
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that when her father was disabled by infirmity she took Iiis place as professor of matho' 
miitics in the university of Bojogiui, by the u[)poiutinent of i)ope Benedict Xl \k It is 
said that after her devotion to the 'study of mathematics inn' ciieerfulness vanished, she 
avoided society, and at last became a nun, and gave tlie wiiole of her time l«.> aiiendance 
on the poor and tiic) afiiicted. Maria A. was a remarkable ex(.*c{.)tion to the general rule 
of precocious intellect and short life, as she lived to the age of 81. 

ACfIT'OS BE'I (Lat, ‘‘ Larnb of God one of the titles of Christ (John h 29); also the 
name given to a certain prayer used in the Roman Catholic service of mass. The 
litanies generally conclude With the same prayer; “ O Lamh of God, that takcM- away 
the sins of the world, have mercy upon us.”— The figure of a lamb bearing a cross, 
stamped upon an oval of wax, silver or gold, is also styled an A. 1). Such medals have 
been consecrated the popes since the 14th c., and are generally distri})utcd amon.g the 
faithful on the first Sunday after Easter. In the ancient cliurcij candidates for laiptisru 
received similar medals of wax and wore them as amulets. See Amulk'!’. in die Greiik 
churcli, the cloth which covers the cup in the commimion service bears the image of a 
lamb, and is styled the A. D. 

■ AGNES SOHEL, 1409-50; mistress of Charles VII. of France, and lady of honor to 
the queen, the virtuous Marie of Anjou, whose full confidence slie long enjoyed. She 
had great iniliiencc over Charles, and is credited wfith rousing him from ihe. lethargy 
into 'Which he had fallen after the successes of Henry V. of England at Aginc*ourt and 
elsewhere. Her death wms sudden, and it is supposed that she vras poisoned by tlie 
dauplua, afterwards Louis XL She had three children by the king, 

AG’NI, or Aon IS, the Hindoo god of lire, represented with two faces, three legs, 
and seven arms. He is of deep red color, and tlie faces are said to represent lire iii its 
two elements, beneficent and de.striictive; the seven arms represent the primary colors. 
He bears incense to heaven, and appears to be a mediatoi between men and the gods. 

AGNOETyH, a sect in the 6th c. which gave prominence to tlie statement (hat, in his 
human nature, Christ 'was ignorant of many tilings, especijilly of the time of the day of 
Judgment. An caiiler sect of the same name denied the omniscience of God. 

A'ONOLO, Baccio d’, b. Florence, 1460; architect of tlie villa Borgherlni, and of 
the cainpanilc of tlie church of San Sieirlto, in that city. He was the first to use frontons, 
or front ispiocos, iVir windows and doors in private buildings. 

AGNO'IVEN, among the Romans, a lourth name derived from some act, quality or 
event, as “ Cunctator” added to Fabius, equivalent to “Fabius the delayer.” Pliny 
'Hhe younger” is also an instance. 

ACfITO'ITE, a t. of E. Italy, in the province of Campobasso, and 22 m. n.w^ from 
tsie t. of Canrpobasso. It stands on a hill, and is said to occupy the site of the ancient 
AqaujuAi; it i.s celebrated for its copper works. Pop. 7500. 

AG’OBAIIT), BxrxT,^ 779-840; bishop of Lyons. He was deposed, in 805, for taking 
part ill the rebel lion of the sons of Louis le (kbojinaire : but on their reermeilintiou to 
their i'atlier, A. vras restored to his place. He 'wrote against the wmrsliip of images, 
against witchcrart, dueling, and the Jews. 

AGONIC LINE, the line of no variation of the magnetic needle. It passes from 
pole to pole in a curve differing widely from the meridian, as the aclinic line (line of no 
inclination or dip of the needle) differs from the equator. The xV. L. varies in po.sition, 
constantly traveling wmstwaird in unison wfith the magnetic pole, at a rate that might 
niako a revolution around the earth in about 600 years. In 1580, the line ran through 
Sweden; in 1G20, through Holland; in 1660, England; in 1700, the "W. part of Ireland; it 
• reached America In 1780, and now crosses the w. part of Ohio. 

^ AGO>RS"iTCI, an ascetic sect of Christians in Africa in the 4tli c., 'wlio believed in 
neither labor nor marriage. They vrerc mostly lo^v and ignorant, living by l)eggary, and 
courting violent death as martyrdom. Thc}^ disappcaired after an invasion of the 
Vandals, ■■ ■■ 

A0D3 TA, or Augusta, a fortified city of vSiciiy, in the province of Syracuse, 12 m. 
n. of that city. ^ It stands on a' peninsula projecting into the Mediterranean. It is said 
to occupy the site of the Mcgar(t llgblcuf of the ancients, ])ut con lulus noaneirnt numains. 
The present city was founded by the emperor Frederick IT. in 1220. It was th<^ last 
place in Sicily to hold out against Charles of Anjou, hut was betrayed into the haiuls of 
\YillLim L’Esteridard, one of his barons, in 1268, when it was sacked, and its inhabitants 
mercilessly buUmered. It remained desolate for years, but having been repeopled, and 
begun again to prosper, it '^\'as burned and razed to the ground in 1060 in an oilier Sici- 
lian war; and again was taken and Imrned by the Turks in 1551. Finally, in 1660, it 
wms destroyed by au earthquake, when one third of the inlialiitants perish(»d. It has 
three long parallel streets. The houses are generally of one story. The port is spacious, 
but of rather difiiciilt access. Salt is the chief article of export. Oil, wine, chctLsc, fruit, 
honey and sardines arc also exported. Pop. 9800. 

^ AGOSri'NO and A'GNOLO (or Angislo) DA SIENA, brothers, architects and 
' sculptors of bienn, who lived in tlie latter part of tlie 10th c. They studied under 


I^i^no, idcsigued the Palazzo de Novi, the church of St. Francesco, and the Porta 





Komaiia; and bnfit the tonih of. bidiop Guido, after designs by Giotto; a noble piece of 
\voiii, uiiiorluiiately dostivyed ])y the Freucli imder the duke of Anjou. 

A.GOSTI'.iSro, Paolo, ld9o-1629; aii Italian nuisician. He studied under Haul ni, 
and was L’golini’s successor as the conduetor of the pope's orchestra in St. Peter’s. He 
left many good coinpositions, of which an Agnus Dei for eight voices was greatly admired. 

i\.GOU,LT', >Iaiiie CATirEiiiNE Sophie de I^LAviemg Countess, lSOo-76; a French 
authoress known by her signature of “Daniel Stern,” daughter of viconite De Elavigny, 
She was maiiTied in 1827; traveled in central Europe; "wrote novels, 1841 to 1845, 
Jkrre, etc., which appeared m La Presm of Paris. In 1848, she became a political 
writer, and pulnlshed a history of the revolution of that year, in which she lAvored the 
cause of the peo|)le. ^ She wtahiC, also, Three Dai/B in the Life (jf Mary StuaH, JjarTe ajid 
Goethe, etc. 8iie had a daughter by Franz Liszt, wdio justiiied her musical paternity by 
marrying lirst Uaiis You Billow, and next Kichard Wagner. 

AeaU TI {Dasyproeta ayouti), a small quadruped nearly allied to the cavy or Guinea- 
pig, very abundant in some parts of the W. Indies and' of S. America. It is often 
very injurious to the Helds of sugar-cane. It is gregarious. Its flesii resembles that of 
tue hari^ or rabbit. Other species are found in the same regions, and even in the colder 
parts of S. America. The is 

A'GBA, a British district in the lieutenant -go vernorsliip of the North-western Prov- 
inces, bounded n. and e. by the districts of AiiUtra, Alinpooree and Etawah, s. and wl 
by the territories of Dhortpore, Gw’alior and Bhurtpore. Its area is 1908 sq.m. The 
surface of the country is for the most part very level, the principal elevation of the 
Futtchpore Sikri hills, a sandstone range on the \v. frontier, being about TOO ft. The 
principal rivers are the Jumna— flowing along tbe n.e. frontier, and its tributary the 
Olmmbul (fdong the southern boundary), both of which are too deep in the channel to be of 
mucii avail for irrigation. The district generally is, in consequence, deficient in water, 
and the failure of the. rains in some seasons (as in 1887, 1888) has been followed by 
severe famine. The temperature has a wide range, being, during tbe hot winds (>f 
April, May and June, so liigh that the city of A. is scarcely habitable by Europeans, 
wiiile in Jan. severe frosts occur at night, though the thermometer at midday is 
high. The most important commercial product is cotton, 'which generally occupies 
about a tenth of the arable land. There are two crops yearly — the spring crop, con- 
sisting of various grains (wheat, barley, oats, etc.), leguminous plants, flax, tobacco, 
etc., the autumnal "crop of maize, muny, moth, melons, cic. The cultivation of rice is 
very limited, owing to the want of water. The pop. in ’72 w'as 1,096,807, of wdiom 
about 100,000 w’ere Mohammedans, Europeans, etc., tbe rest Hindoos. Of the lliiulcK) 
population, about tw’o thirds are agrhmltural ; of the rest about one foiirlh.— The “divi- 
sion” of A., wdiicli constitutes one of seven in the North-w'estern Provinces, embraces 
the districts of A., Muttra, Furruckabad, Minpooree, Eta'ii ah and Etali, and contains an 
area of 10,104 sq.m,, with a pop. in ’72 of 5,040,919. In 1838 it was resolved ^8 and 4 
Will. IV. cap. 85) to divide the Bengal Presidency into two, one of which w'as to be 
called the A. Presidency. This act w- as never carried into efl’ect, and a subsequent act 
suspended its operation, substituting the present arrangement. See Nokth-'westerx 
PiiovixcES. Till 1862, the city of A. was the seat of the lieutenant-governor, from which 
circumstance that functionary was sometimes called the lieutenant-governor of A. 

A0EA, a city in the British n.W' . provinces in India, is situated in the district of the 
same name on the right bank of the Jumna, 139 m. s.c. ITom Delhi, and 788 n.w. from 
Calcutta. The ancient walls of the city embrace an area of about 11 sq.m., of -which 
aliout one half is at present occupied. The houses are for the most part built of the red 
sandstone of the neighboring hills. The principal street, running n.w. from the fort, is 
very spacious, but the rest are generally narrow and irregular, though clean. Borne of 
the public buildings, monuments" of the house of Timour, are on a scale of striking mag- 
nificence. Among these lire the fortress built bj' Akliar, wdthin the wadis of which ai-e 
the palace and audience-hall of Shah Jehan, and the Moti Masjid or Pearl Mosque, so 
called for its surpassing architectural beaiiW. Still more celebrated is the Taj Mahal 
situated without the city, about a mile to the e. of the fort. This extraordinary and 
lieautiful mausoleum w^as built by the emperor Shah Jehan for himself and his favorite 
wife, Arjimand Banoo (surnamed Mumtaz Mahal). 20,000 men, says Tavernier, wim 
saw the work in progress, w^ere employed incessantly on it for 22 years. IJie principal 
parts of the building are constructed or overlaid outside and in with w'hitc marble; and 
the mosaic wmrk of the sepnlcln-al apartment and dome is described by various travelers 
m terms of glowing admiral ion. It is composed of tw-elve kinds of stones, of wiilch 
lapis-lazuli is the most frequent, as w^ell as the most valuable. Of British edifices in 
and near the city, the principal are the government liouse, the college (for the education 
of natives), the Metcalfe testimonial, the English churcli and the barracks. The climate 
at A., during the hot and rainy seasons (April to September), is very injurious to Euro- 
peans; but on the whole, the average health of the city is equal to that of any other sta- 
tiefn in the n.w. provinces. A. is fortified and has a garrison; there is a military station 
in the neighborhood of the city. As administratife center of its district, and of the 
large “division” to which it gives name, A. is a place of great- importance. The pop.. 
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a 3 Cording to tlie census of 187S, is 149,008. Tlie principal articles of trade are cotton 
and salt, wliicli are conveyed in large quantities down tiie Jumna to tlie lower provinces. 
Tins city is held in great" veneration by the Hindoos, as the scene of the incarnation of 
Vislmu under the name of Parasu Kama. It lirst rose to impoitaiice iu the hegiimuig of 
the 16th c., and from 1526 to 1658, it was the capital of the Alogiil sovenagus. In that 
year, Aurungzehe removed to Delhi; henceforth A. declined. It was taken in liS-l by 
Bcindla, and surrendered in 1803 to lord Lake, after a bombardment of a few hours. 
Amon^’ tlie spoils on that occasion was a cannon of 28 in. calibre, 111 in. metal at the 
muzzle; Icnglli, 14 ft. 2 in.; weight, 90,000 lbs. The balls, of cast-iron, w'eiglied 1500 lbs. 
This stupendous piece of ordnance is said to have been wantonly reduced to frjigmeiits 
by blasting by some artillery officers in 1838 (Thornton’s Gazetteer of India). D iiilng the late 
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eartillery. Tiie native regiments were disarmed iu June, 185T, and the 
defense of this important city devolved upon the Europeans. The ladies res( uled at night 
to places of refuge appointed by the governor, while the gentlemen patroll(Ml die .streets; 
but matters growing -worse both in the city and country, it was resolved, af tei* a luittlo with 
the mutineers, to abandon the city and retire to the fort or residency. It was time ; for some 
thousands of prisoners getting loose, began to lire all tlie European buildings In the city. 
Hardly a house escaped destruction; numbers of traders were ruined, and iiad to endure 
‘ the misery of beholding their ruin from the fort. As the fort -was both large and strongly 
defended, fugitives flocked in from all parts of the country, and the numbers soon swelled 
to 5846. Heroic sallies wmre occasionally made. Major Montgomery’s march to All ygurh, 
and his defeat of the rebels, though twenty times as numerous, was a feat worthy of 
Havelock. When Delhi fell, its rabble of defenders hurried olf in tlie direction of" A., 
which place was seriously threatened by them, but was relieved by the rapid and bril- 
liant march of.col G-reathed, who discomfited the enemy, and despoiled them of nearly 
all their baggage. 

ACxEAM, the capital of Croatia, finely situated at the foot of a richly wooded range of 
mountains, is about 2 m. from the Save, in lat. 45"' 49' n., long, 16" 4' e. King Bela IV. 
raised it in 1266 to tiie dignity of the royal towm, in consequcTnce of its having assisted 
him against the Tartars. Tlie town is divided by a small stream into three ])urts, each of 
which is under a separate jurisdiction. These are—tiie royal town proper, or upper 
town, built upon two eminences; the capital, or lower town; and the episcopal town, 
under the jurisdiction of the bishop. The inhabitants are principally Croats, who carry 
on a trade in wmod, corn and tobacco, and manufacture porcelain aiid silk. The lower 
town is the ncuvest and finest in appearance, many of the houses having Italian roofs. 
A. is the residence of the governor of Croatia, and of a Catholic bishop; and it is the 
place of meeting of the provincial diet. It pos.sesses a university (since 1874) and a pub- 
lic library. Pop., ’09, 19,857. 

AGEA'EIAIT LAW. With the name of A. L. used to be associated the idea of the 
abolition of property in land, or at least of a new distribution of it. This notion of tiie 
A. laws of tlie Romans wms not only the popular one, but wars also received by most 
scliolars. The French convention, in 1798, passed a huv punishing wdth death any one 
who should propo.se an A. L., imderstanding bv the term an equal division of soli 
among all citizens. Now, it wmuld have been strange if the Romans, with whom 
private property was so sacred, coni d ever have been brought to .snnctioii any measure 
of the kind It was the German scholars, Pleyne, Savlgny, and especially Nie'buhr, Aviio 
first explained the true nature and character of tiie Roinan A. hws. There are .still some 
di.spiued points on this matter, but one thing seems made out— that those law.s laid no 
reference to private lands held in absolute property, but to public or state lands. 

As the dominion of Rome extended, a portion more or le.ss of each conquered terri- 
tory was confiscated to the state, and became public domain. Ali huvs respecting the 
disposition of these lands were called A. laws; which are therefore of various kinds. 
What made these laws be so long mistaken for an interference with private rights, and 
excited such opposition to them at the time, wms the use which wms made of tlie public 
domains while unappropriated, • “ It was the practic^o at Rome,” says Dr. Arnold. niid 
doubtless in other states of Italy, to allows individuals to occupy such lands, and to cnioy 
all the beneffits of them, on condition of paving to the state the tithe of llui produce' as 
an acknowledgment that the state w'as thc^proiwictor of the land, and tlie indiviihuil 
merely the occupier. Now, although the land was undoubtedly the propertv of the sltUe, 
and although the occupiers of it were in relation to the state mere tcna^ts-at-^Yi^, yet it 
IS in human nature that a long undisturbed possession should give a feelliig of owner- 
ship; the more so as, w'hile the state’s claim lay dormant, the possessor wgi.s, in fact, pro- 
prietor, and the land w'-ould tliiis be repeatedly passing by regular sale from one 
occupier to another.” 

The state, however,^ w’^as often obliged to interfere with these occupiers of the public 
aands, and resume its rights. The very idea of a citizen, in ancient times, involved that 
t>f a landholder, and when new^ cit'^.ens were to be admitted, they had each to rccc^ive 
! of the unallotted public domain; which wars attended, of course, witli 

ihe ejection of the tenants-at-wilL It appears, also, tlmt the right to enjoy the public 
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lands in tliis temporary ivay was confined to the old burgliers or patricians. This, taken 
in conjinir-lbn ^v'i^h tiie tendency, strong at all times, of larger possessions to swallow 
up sm'.ller, kept up au eyerdiKax^asing niimber of , landless comnions, whose destiiiit ion 
and degradallou came from time to tiiiie to such a pitch that alleviation was nceo'ssary 
to prevent tlie very dissolution of the state. It is ea.sy, however, to sec what motive 
the patricians, as a liody, had to oppose all such measures, since it was their interest, 
tiiougli not their right, to keep the lands unallotted. 

Tlie enactment of A., laws occasioned some of the most memorable struggles in the 
internal history of Home. Most of the kings of Rome are said to have carried an A. L., 
that is, to iiave divided a portion of the public land among those whom they admitted 
to the riglits of citizenship. “ The good king,” Servius Tullius, may he looked upon as ■ 
the tlrst victim of the hostility of the nobles To A. laws. About twenty-four years after 
the expulsion of Die Tarquins, tlie distress of the commons called aloud for remedy, and 
the consul, ^Spiirius Cassius, proposed an A. L. for a division of a certain proportion of 
the public land, and for enforcing the regular payment of the rent or tithe from th© 
occupiers of the. remainder. The aristocracy, however, contrived to defeat the proposal, 
and when the year of his consulship Avas out, Cassius Avas accused of trying to make 
himself king, Avas condemned, scourged and beheaded, and his house razed to tlie ground. 

Tlie first important A. L. of a permanent nature, actually passed, was that iiroposed 
by the tribune, Licinius Stole, and carried, after a struggle of five years, in the year of 
Rome The. provisions of Licinius’s bill, or -rogaitmi, Aveve as folloAvs. “EA^ery 

Roman citizen shall be entitled to occupy any portion of the unallotted state land not 
exceeding r)i}0 j nr/era (see Acre), and to Iced on the public x>astnre-land any number of 
cattle not exceeding 100 head of large, or 500 head of small, paying in both cases the 
usual rates to the public treasury. WhatcA’-er portions of the public land beyond 500 
jugera are at present occupied by individuals shall be taken from them, and distributed 
among the poorer citizens as absolute property, at the rate of scato jugera apiece. 
Occupieis of public land shall also be bound to employ a certain number' of freemen as 
laborers.” 

This law produced for a time very salutary effects. But before Hie A^ear G21, when 
Tiberius Hracclius Avas elected tribune, tlie Licinian law had been suffered to fall into 
abeyance; and although Amst tracts had been acquired by the Italian, the Pnnic and the * 
Greek Avars, no regular distribution of land among the destitute citizens had taken place 
for upwards of a century. Numerous military colonies had indeed been founded in the 
conquered districts, and in this Avay many of the poorer Romans or tbeir allies had been 
provided for; but still there remained large territories, the property of the state, AAhieh, 
instead of being divided among the poorer members of the state, Avere entered upon and 
brought into cultivation by the rich capital ist.s, many of wdiom thus came to liold 
thousands of jugera, instead of the five hundred allcAA^ed by the Licinian huv. To a 
Homan statesman, therefore, looking on the one hand to the wretched pauper ]X)]Ui]ation 
of tlie meaner streets of Rome, and on the other to the enormous tracts of the public land 
throngliout Italy Avhich the w^ealthy citizens held in addition to their own jnivate 
property, the question which would naturally present itself was — Why should not the 
state, as landlord, resume from tliese wealthy capitalists, aaIio are her' tenants, as much 
of the public land as may be necessary to provide little farms for these pauper citizens, 
and so convert them into respectable and independent agriculturists? This question 
must Inwe presented itself to many; but there AA^cre immense diillculties in the Avny. 
Not only had long possession of tbe*^ state lands, and the expenditure of large sums in 
bringing them into cultivation, given the Avealthy tenants a sort of propritUary claim 
upon them, but in the course of generations, during Avhich estates had been bought, 
sold and inherited, the state lands had become so confused Avith private properly that in 
many cases it Avas impossible to distinguish betAveen the Iavo. Notwithstanding these 
difficulties, Tiberius Gracchus had the boldness to propose an A. L., to the efCcct tliat 
CARuy father of a family might occupy 500 jugera of the state land for himself, and 250 
jugera additional for each of his sons; hut that, in every case Avhere tliis amount Avas 
exceeded, tlio state should resume the surplus, pa.ying the tenant a price for the buildings, 
etc., Avhich he had been at the expense of erecting on tiie lands thus lost to him. ’fhe 
recovered hinds Avere then to be distributed among the poor citizens; a clause being 
insert(‘d in tlie bill to prevent tliese citizens from selling the lands thus allotted to them", 
as many of tlicm Avould liaA^e been apt to do. 

According to the laws and constitution of Rome, there was nothing essentially unjust 
in tills |>ro]>osid, Avhich Avas, in private, at least, approved of by some "of the most di.kiTi- 
guished men of the time. The energy of Gracchus carried the measure, in spite of the 
op])osltion of the aristocratic party ,'whosc vengeance, however, could only be satisfied 
Avith the assassination of Gracchus and his brother. See Gracchus. The attempts to 
carry out tlie ‘‘ Seinproiiian laAv,” as it was called, Avere attended Avitli great difficulties, 
and althougli not formally repealed, it continued to be CA^aded and rendered inoptu’utive. 
Various A. laAvs AA^ere subsequently passed, some by the victorious aristocratic party, in 
a spirit directly opposed to the Lkdnian and Sempronian lavA^s. 

Besides A. laAvs having for their object tlie division among the commons of public 
lands usurped by the nobles, there were others of a more partial and local nalure, for 
the establishment of colonies in particular conquered districts : these naturally met with 
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less opposition. ^Still more diftcrent ^yeve those violent, appropriations of terrifnry made 
by tlio victorious military kiaders in the latter times or the republic, in ordor^ to reward 
their soldiers, and cstaldish exclusively military colonies. In these the private ri;.j;Uis of 
the previous occupants were often disregarded. 

AGKEDA, Map.ia de (Coiioxel), 1002-G5; the superior of the convent of the 
Imraacuhite Conception in Agreda, Spain. She reported that she had had revelalions 
from heaven, and that God had commanded her to write an inspired litb of diary, the 
mother of Jesus. Such a book was published; hut the oliurcli authority foroadc the 
reading of it, and Bossuet pointed out some of its iiidecciit portions. 

AgIuO'OLA, CiinisToni Ludwio, IGGT-tTlO; a landscape painter, who trav(ded in 
England, Fiolland, and France, and lived some time in Kapies. His works iire inded for 
skillful representation of varied phases of climate. In light and color he imihdual (daiide 
Lorraine. 

AGRIO'OLA foriginally Landmark), Georg, 1494-1555; niinoralogist, ami the first 
to raise the study into a science. He studied at Leipsic and in ll;ily. ^ In Kolu.-niia he 
practiced as a physician, and, in 1531, was made professor of chemistry in a mining 
district of Saxony, Vhere ho pursued his favorite studjv He published iJe lie MdalUca^ 
which gives minute descriptions of mining processes. 

AGEIC'OIA, CNiEUS or CNEitrs Julius, a Homan of Hie imperial times dislingnislicd 
not loss by his groat abilities as a statesman and a soldier than by the lieaiity of his private 
character, was horn at Forum Julii (now Frejus in Provence), 37 a. D. Having: scryed 
with distinction in Britain, Asia, and Aquitania, and gone through the round of civil 
offices, he was, in 77 a.d., elected consul, aud in the following year jiroceeded as governor 
to Britain—the scene of his military and civil administration during tlic next F!.-v(mi yiairs. 
He was the first Homan general who effcctiiallv subdued the island, and th(‘ only one wdni 
displayed as much genius and success in training the inhabitants to the amen hies of 
civilization as in breaking their rude force in war. In his seventh and last cauqniign (84 
A.D.), his (loclsive victory over the Caledonians under Galgaeus, at a jilace called Mona 
Gmupius, established the Roman dominion in Britain to some distance n. of the Forth. 
After this o:ainpaign, his feet circumnavigated the coast, for the first time, discovering 
Britain to be an island. Among the works executed by A. during bis adminlstnition 
Avere a cltain of forts lietween the^Solway and the Tyne, and another between tlie Clyde 
and Forth. Humorous traces of his operations are still to be found in Anglesey and 
N. Wale?, and in Galloway, Fife, Perthshire and Angus. . The news of A.’s sncco.sses 
inflamed the jealousy of Dcmitian, and he was speedily recalled. Thenceforth Ikj lived 
in retirement; and when the A'acant proeonsiilvsliips of Asia and Africa lay within his 
(dioiee, he prudently declined promotion. The jealousy of the emperor, however, is 
supposed to have hastened his death, Avhich took place at tlie early age of 55. Ills life, 
by his son-in-law, Tacitus, has always been regarded as one of the choicest specimens of 
biography in litenrtir^^^^^ 

xAGHIC'OLA, Johann Friedeiucii, 1720-74; a musical composer who studied under 
Bach. 'He was a supinlor organist, ami held the office of kapellmeister under Frederic 
11. He wrote “Acliilles” and other operas, and minor compositions. 

AGEIC'OLA, John (whose true name was Schnitter or Schneider, but Avho was also 
called Miigister Islcbiiis aud John Eislehen, after the name of his native toAvn), b. 1492, 
was one of the most zealous founders of Protestantism. Having studied at Wit-lenberg 
and L<}ipsic, lie Avas sent, 1525, by Luther, who highly appreciated his talents and 
learning, to Frankfort-on-the-Maiii, \o institute there, at the desire of the inagistrat:e:s, llie 
Protestant worship. On his ret, urn, he resided as a teacher and preaichcr in bis native 
town of Eislebon, till 1536. In 1537, he became a professor 'at Witten h(‘rg, Avhore tlie 
Antinomian controversy, already begun between him and Luther and .Helarielhon, broke 
out openly. See Antinomtantsm. "Tlie troubles in which he Avas thus involved obliged 
him to withdraw, 1538, to Berlin, Avlicre he Avas reduced to extreme Avaiit, and was thus 
induced to make a recantation, never altogether sincere. He then found a pi-otector in 
tlie elector dolin of Brandenburg, Avho appointed him preacher to the court and general 
superintendent. He made great exertions for the spread of the Protestant doctrine in tin' 
Brandenburg states; but ere his death, Avhieh took place at Beilin, 22d Sept., loGG, 
hd had become as much hated for his share in the drawing up of the Aug.sbuvg Diterim 
(q.v.), as he had formerly been for liis Antinomian opinions. Besides his numerous 
theolcgical writings, his country possesses a truly natiotial Avork of his, entitled Die 
Qemeinen BeMtsclien Bpnichwotier mit ihrer audegilng {oommon German proAmrbs, with 
their explanation; Hagenau, 1592; and a very complete hut somewhat altered edition at 
Wittenberg, 1592). The patriotic feelings, pure morals and pithy language of this book 
have procured for it one of the first places among the Gorman works of that age. 

AGRIO'OLA, Michael, a Swedish scholar and reformer, Avho, in the latter part of 
the ICth c., translated the Hew Testament into the Finnish language. 

AGEIG'OIiA, Rudolphus, one of the most learned and remarkable men of the 15th 
c., and a chief instrument in transplanting the taste for literature, just revived in Italy, 
into his native country of Germany, was born 1443, in the village of Baflo, near Groningen. 
His name viras properly Rolef Huysmaim (i.e., houseman or husbandman), which "was 
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I.-alinized by Lira Into A,, after llic u&':yye of llie limo. He: was also called Frisias, raivl 
lludoir of fjruuiiig'ciy 1‘roai bis native place; and soinctinios laidolf of Ziioha, from tbc 
nienastery of b-llo. v la j'c be some lime. Having been first a disciple of Thomas a 
Kem]>is at Zivoile, lie veat to Lniivaln, tlieii to Paris, and thence to Italy, v\hcre, during 
tiio years IH'ij and 1477, he abended the lectures of the most celebrated men of his age. 
i [ere he r-Dk‘r;:d into a close iViendsliip with Dal berg, who afterwards became bisliop 
of Worms, lie vras tli? first German who distinguished himself in Italy in public 
i’p'oakiiig aud .b-eluring, and tins be did hot only by his erudition, but by the eleganee of 
his kuigiuige and the correctness of his pronunciation. He likewise acquired reputation 
us an ae.e,.: mi; 'dished musician, and Ids pieces were popular throughout Italy. On l\is 
srlurn r,o GormaiiV, be en.dtm\ored, in connection with several of his former co-disci]des 
and irlendi-', ?mnsigmvle»m vau’o ftlexander Hegiusand riudolpliiis Lange, to promote a 
ti-mfo for lilerarui-e and elo(|uc‘n(‘o in Germany. Several cities of HGllaiid vainly strove 
with e.'jch tnhvr to obtain his presence, by olreiing liiin public functions; brat net even 
ll'c In’iHiami ovcrliires made io him Iw tlie court of the emperor Alaximiiiaii L, to which 
ha; hail rer.'iired in c-omiecibru with auairs of the town of G-rdningen, could indiic^e Ifiin to 
rrumance ids iudepiMulc-nce. At length yielding, 14811 to' the sol kd tat tons of Hal berg, 
win) was now cliancelbu' if) the elector palatine, and bishop of dForins, be cstabdisheil 
b.imsc'if in the palathiaie, where he sojourned alternately at Heidelberg and Vdorms, 
dlividiiig ids time? bctwcf'u p.j'ivale studies and puhlic lectures, and enjoying bigli 
popubu-iw, lie ddstingulslied himsdi also as a painter; and at the age of 40 set vdth 
ardm’ to Iciini Hebrew, in or<lei' to siiidy theology. He went again, 1484, vvitli Dalberg 
into Ituh;, and died shortly after his return to Germany, on the 28t.h Oct., 1435. His 
bane rests chiefly on tlic personal influence he exerteeb His compositions, wiiich are 
wf'itU'M in luitin, are neither so numerous nor so important as those of manji' of his 
Icarncil corileir.])orm'ics. The first iic'urly complete edition of tliem was that published 
by Alard {2 vois., Cologne, 15fl9). Cousiiit Trcsliiig, llta ci Merita, 11 A. (Groningen, 
18 o 0 ). 

AG-BICTTL'TIJEilL GEEliflSTEY, that branch of chemical science wlucli treats of the 
et)mpositloii of soils and immures, and of the vegetable and animal substances vdiich it 
Is tiiC object of agriculture to produce. Instead of canisidering the subject by itself, it 
will receive, attention under the heads of Drainage, Iriigatioii, Manures, Soils, etc. 



I 



A0EIC7rLTi\EAL EBF€ATI01T, as at present understood, is a compvcheiisive term, 
including kisiru<!tlon in cheniisky, gxaflogy, botany, zoology, meclianios — einl>rae3ng^ 
jihort, Ihe as ive.ll as Uie pract'iaj of agricult lire. However important the braiubn 

ing olf of education into this spedul track, it is only of late years that adequate aPention 
has Ik^en paid to it, fl'he first agrIculUiral school was founded by-Felienberg at Hoibvy], 
in 8whz(;riaml, in ISOo. His pnpiKs were taken from the poorest class of peasantry, "of 
M’lmm he ts'uly obscr'i'cJ, that having “ no other properfy than their j>]3ysie:;l and menial 
biciiltie.s, 1 :;,.)- <;houid 'Ua taught liow to use this capital to the best advantage,” b,y a 
combirui; ion id biisdplhic, study, suul manual labor.” Ho fewer tiian flOUO pupils ^\yu*e 
trained In ibis sclmul, wliic'n tlourished for tliiriy years imdor the able, dhuclion of 
IVoIrrll. 3;l;k':o uh-en, vtirions irisritidioiis of the same character have sprung U]) on the 
<‘0!V.5nent. In. France, several have b ';‘n supported ]>y the state — tlie princi])al being 
the line id Crrigufun to which an old royal palace with its domain of 1185 acres has 
been given :.ijU Ol'c of llie first duties undertaken by the new gowuTiincnt of mansbal 
Mn^cTbdjor!, in v/a.s tlie nomination of a comiiiksion to n.^organlze the systenj. <)f 
agricultural <:dr;cation. In Prussia, there is scarcely a province that docs not Ijoasfc its 
agricultural school and moflel farm; and, imieed" throughout Germaii3’, as Vvcil as in 
Jlussln.^we find f.Kb.ic;vr?oi]rd institutions supjiorted by Urn stale,- in ail of which, with 
some slight dilTervnce of dadail, agriculture is practically as well as thcondieall}" taught. 
More reeciitly, e.vpcrin.iental stations liave been established in various parts of the empire. 
Indeed die agrlcn Mural schcads and field experimental stations in Gerimmvmare a credit 
to that oountiy and a sourci? ol much altraclion to visitors from othm* countries. 

In Ainericc., brereasing faeilities are being provkk'il for acquiring a thorough know! ^ 
edge oT agriculture scientifically as well as practicall^x Several ofddie .British colonics 
have roccirily estab]islie.d Ijoards <,d’ agriculture and 'agricultural schools. The g/)vern- 
nient of Ontario slarbal an agricultural (‘ollegeand model or exiierimenla! farm at Guelph, 
in 1874- It Isas .so far been very suceessiul. An ctticient staff of lecturers has 

been seemvd, and imdnuaions are s^’-stematicarpv given to firsPyear’s students in agri- 
lUiltiire, chemistry, zoology, nnatomy, ])hysiok>gy and book-keeping; wliilc seiamd- 
yetjr’s students are taupflit entomology, meteorology and cattle pathologty iligh-lired 
shxdv of 'cnrimis kinds importial from tlie mother-couiiliy are kept on the collegia faiau. 

In England, there areas yet no state institutions of tdiis kind. In 1845, an'digrieul- 
tnra.1 college was established, by private enterprise, at Cirencester, for the ediicalion of 
both resiihmt ami non-resident pupils, tlie <*ourse of instruction extending over twy> years. 
A large farm is attached to the school. A strong feeling was rnaiiitested thi’ougliout 
Britain lietwecn 1875 and 1877 in favor of more attention and encouragement being 
extended to agncailtural education, especially by the vstale. British agneulturists at 
lengtli came to him* that as farming Inul got 'to be a science in itself, their educational 
system w^as lainentablv defective. In the practical training, the young British fai'iner 
H, IC L-11 
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lias long been and possibly still is ahead of bis fellows in other count Hes; bnt it has 
recently become notorious that so far as an r.cqniilnlaiK*c v/itJi the various FcIcTircs 
tiuit bear on agriculture is concerned, Dritisli agrieidiurihTuS are considcra!v!y bc-biml 
some of their neighbors—Gcrmany, for example, lh‘■dd(^s publisIdugUvIce a year a very 
instructive and useful Journal, Wxa royal Engiisli agridiltnral soeleiy has since V-m 
given iiimdsomc prizes as well as Ihe'ceilhieiue of (he society 1o young men, at die 
close of an annual examination, who are supposed to have liidshed their agriculUirai 
nnd Rcientitic education. Those wIjo obtain tirst-chiss c(‘r(hieji((\s are enrolled as life 
members of tiic society. After confereneo with tbe liead-niasters of tlie middleahass 
schools of England, this society commenced in hSi'd to offer 1 mi annual seholarshms of 
each to scholars from the middle-class schools who iia^^s the best examinations in 
land surveying, the mechanics of agriculture, tlie chemi.'-try of agrieulluris the principles 
of agriculture, the nutrition of aniiiials and plants, etc. The suceessful ejindidndes rnusl; 
study for the year at an agricultural college, or with an ap])rov(nl pinetieal agrieiih urist. 
This scheme Avorks very successfully. Tlirough tlie liberality of the duke (d* Bedford, 
tlie royal English agricultural society Avas cnaiilcd to establish an ex])eri menial farm on 
his grace’s property at Woburn, Bedfordshire, in 1876. On this farm, experinmuts in dm 
fattening of stock Avitli various kinds of food, and In the growing of crops with dillereut 
kinds of manures, arc carried on. 

In addition to olTering diplomas, life memberships and certificates to agricultural 
students Avho successfully pass an examination similar to the a})ove, the higidand ami 
agricultural society resolved in 1874 to give ten scimlarships of €20 eaeli, tenabh^ for one 
year, to btiidoiits attending the agricultural dr])artineiit of Edinburgh univc-rsil v (tln^ oiil\ 
British unh^ersity that possesses a chair of agrieullure), nnd llv(‘ .seiiolarships of €10 eaeii 
to younger students, who may the secoml year compete for the £20 scholarnhi])s. The 
society otherwise contributes handsomely to the agrieuUural de])artm(*nl of Edinburgh 
university. This society was also instrumental in 1815-0 in getting the government to 
add agriculture to the list of subjects towards iustruetifui intlu* scieiu'cs of which aid is 
given by the science and art department. Classes were early s(*t on foot ^ at Aberde(>ii 
with the view of enaliling teachers of country schools to rjimlily for giving instniidion in 
the elementary sciences relating to agricullnre. Field experinumts Avere l;cgun in AIkt- 
deciishire in 18T6 through the enter})risc of the leading agriculturists and llui Hherality of 
seAmral landoAvncrs amrotliers A\dio sulweribed handsomely to the n<a!es>ury fuiuB, ddm 
Idgidand and agricultural society resolA^d also in tliat year to start two experimental 
agricultural stations in the Lothians. Many farmers, both in Englaiui mid Scotiaiul, 
especmilly the latter, keep agricailtiiral students. 

The autliorities in Ireland Avere many years ago aliAT to tlie heuefits of a scientific 
education for fanners. The commissionei's of national education leave not betm idle. 
In 1838 they established that iiopular, useful and Avdi-coudueteil institution. Glasuevin 
training college, which has 180 acres of hu'.d attaelnd. borne of die sludmtts (‘oming 
from minor seluxils and passing an entrance examination are adinlUed fref\ and get two 
y(*ars’ training; others pay for tlie bare cost of tlieir lioard and lodulngs; Avhile a Ihinl 
class consists of young men Avbo board at tbeir OAvn expense in tlie neigbborbood, and 
pay a moderate, fee. fur attendance at the classes. Lectures are reguiany on 

animal and A'egclablc physiology, chemi.d ry, geology, I'otany and pra<'tical agricullure, 
wliilc instructions in tbe held are carefully attended to. ^luch good has b -('U done in 
Ireland by the attachment of small farms or gardens to aliout 2(i0 latiomd .^eln oi.s 
throughout the cDuntiy, AY here elementary instructions in agriculluro and the seiouee.s 
bearing thereon are given, with excellent results. ^lany of ilie pupils ];ass hem 1iu*se 
schools to GlasncAin college, Avldle the teachers of tlm national scho'b. ofP^*; qualify for 
timir agricnltural duties ly attendance at tins college and model Lutu, Lately, lioAAcver, 
some of the farm schools have been discontinued by the government. 

AGFvICULTlTBAL EDUCATION (ante). In the Unit(‘d Stat(‘s the West Point 
academy, establi.shed in 1802, aauis the fust provision by the general govc-rnnumt for 
scientitic ediutation in any department; the naval academy fol]oAG‘d in 1815. Two years 
later, Jolin P. Norton, agriciiltiiral chemist, just nUumecl from Euroju*, agitaied the 
(juestion of agricultural schools, and one scIjooI Avas boguii. In I860, it A\as liberally 
endoAA’ed by Joseph E. Sheffield, and is uoav attached to Yale college as tb(^ “ bhelbehl 
scientific school.” In 1852, a legacy to Dtirtniouth college, by A fuel Linindler, laid the 
fotindalion of a similar brauehat that college. Congn^ss avus lopeatcdly Jiski'd to .<^(4 
apart lands for the support of agricidtund colleg:c.s, and a hill Avas passed in 1858 for 
that purpose, hut the president failed to .‘^ign it. In 1862, tin* efforl avji.-. ^imc'essfrd, and 
a bill became a. law appropriating about ten miliion.s of acres to all tbe stales, to Ijc 
divided according to the mmiher of repn^sentatives from each state in congress. ]\U'an- 
time, Kcav York and other states kept the question alive, and j^Iicliigan opened her agri- 
cultural college in 1857; and uoav, under one or another name, nearly all tlu*. sbUcs 
have colleges or parts of colleges in which scientific agricullun* is taught. On the 2d of 
July, 1862, congress passed an act donating public lands to the se\a*ral states and' 
territories which may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and tbcrm'chanieal 
arts, the amount of land to be equal to 30,000 acu'cs lo'f each scnatoi’ amd represent alive 
.in- congress to which the states were then entitled. To guard aaaiiisl the loss of this 
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fund by improvident iiivestment, the net provides that all moneys derived from the laiui 
granted s'uall be invested in stocks of the Uiiiled Stales or of the"state, or some other safe 
stock yielding not less than live percent.; and that if any portion of the fund or tlu' 
interest Iheicon shall be lost or diminished, it shall be replaced by the state, so that tin* 
eapitsd shall ibrever remain nndiininished, except that a sum not exceeding ten percemt. 
on the amount received by any state under the act may be applied to th.e piireiiase of 
lands for sites or ccxp(n‘ha(vatal f anus, vvhenever authorized by the legislature, d'ho 
general object aiul cliaracter of the colleges to be established is briefly stated in tlic foiirtk 
section of the act, ^vhic^l provides that the interest of the fund shall be inviolably appro- 
priatetl by each sttile ■which may claim the benefit of the act, “to the endowment, 
support, mid maintenatme of at least one college, where the leading object shall be 
(wilhout exclinling other seicntitlc and classical studies, and including militciry tactics) 
to teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the meciianic arts, in 
such manner as the legislatures of the states may respectively presGribe, in order to 
promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the several 
piirsidts and professions of life,” The slates were not slow to avail themselves of 
these advantages, and the important interest of A. E. suddenly sprang into life. 
Tlie last report on this suliject at hand shows that in 36 states there were, Oh 
colleges wLdcii Iiave received the congressional land grant of July S, There were 

also branch institutions in Georgia and Missouri. ^The agricultural and mechanical 
college of Texas was opened during the year. All the colleges were in operation except t hat 
of Florida, which was ex|)e<‘ted to open early in 1877, In all these colleges the professors 
and assistants numbered 473, and the students 4311. Eleven states had not sold all tlu‘ 
land scri[» granted l)y congress. During the year 51,405 acres were sold at an avei-ag^t 
price of 1^4.41 per acre, anti 1,463,505 acres remained unsold. The largest average price 
per acre obtained by any one state was $8.38 by Michigan, and the smallest $3.20 by 
Iowa. The annual interest received ])y all the colleges for all the land sold amounted 
during the 3 ^ear to $535,735. Thirty-four of tlie colleges liad farms, wdiieh contained in 
the aggregate 15,418 acres, valued at $1,321,093. The following table gives the names 
of tile"" agi’icult urad and industrial colleges and departments established in the United 
States up to 1877, with tiic number of students pursuing agricultural or mechanical 
branches: 

IX-DUSTRIAL INSTITUTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 

■WniCH ILiVE RECEIVED THE NATIONAL ENDOW?, lENT OF LAND SCRIP UNDER THE ACT OF JULY 2 , 18 f) 2 . 


Location. 


Name of Institution. 


Auburn, Ala 

Fayetteville, Ark. . 

Le'rkelev, Col 

New Haven, Ct.... 

Newark, Del 

If.aii Gal lie, Fla — 

Athens, Ga 

L’a,hlonega, Ga 

Urbaua, III. 

Lafayette, Ind 

Ames, Iowa 

Ian hat tan, Kaii.. . 

I.exingtoiL Ky 

Baton IvOLge, lia.. 

<.)rono, ike 

U liege Stat’u, Md. 

Boston, Mass 

A.mhei'st, 5 Lass 

Lansing, Dlich 

^Minneapolis, Minn. 

Oxford, Bliss 

Kodney, Miss 

Columbia, Mo 

Kolia. Mo 

.Liiieohi, Neb. 

Ban over, N. .H 

N. Brun.^wick, N. J. 

lihaoa, N. Y 

<;hapei Hill, N. 0. . 

(,’oiumbiis. <1 

Cm’vallis, Oro 

< ’eider Co., Peiui, .. 
Ib’ovidtiiice, R. 1. , . 
< )rangeburg, 8. C. . 
Knoxville, Tenii. .. 

Bryars, Tex 

Burlington. Vt 

Biack.si)urg. Ta. . . 
Hampton, Ya.. . . 
Morgantown. W. V 
Madison. Wis 


.Agricultural and mechiinical ‘college of Ala. 

, Arkansas industrial university 

TTniv. of Cal— colleges of agricul. and mech. 

Yale college— Sheflield scientific! school 

Dtda ware college 

Florida state agricultural college 

Univ. of Ga., Ga. state coll, of agr. andniech. 

;Univ. of Ga., Noidh Georgia agficul. coil 

: J 11 inois ind u.srrial u n i versity 

;Purdue univei-.sity— Indiana agricui. coUege. 

ilowa state agricultural college. 

Kansas slate agricultural college 

jKentucky univ.'— agiicul, and mech. college. 
iLouisiana staSe agricui, and mech. colltge. . 
'Maine state coll, cf agricui. and mech. arcs. . 

Blaryland agricultural college 

;Maasachusetts institute of technology 

'Blnssachuactls agTiciiltural college. .' 

B'lichigan state ngrieull.iiral college 

;Univ. of Minn.— coil, of agr, and mech. arts. 
jUuiv. of Bliss.-— coll, cf agr. and mech. arts. . 
i Alcorn universil 3 "— agricui. and mech. coll.. 
Univ. of Bli-ssoiiri— agricui, and mech. coll. . . 
jUniv. of Bio.— Bio, school of mines and metal. 
[University of Neb.— eoll(?ge of agriculture.. . 
[Dart, coil.— New llamp. coll, of agr. & mech. 

Rutgers college— scieutiUc school 

(loruell mnv.,<!.ol. of agr. ; SiMey col. of rnech. 
■ Univ. of N. Cnroiliia.- -coll, of agr, and mech. 
Ohio agricultural and mechanical college. , . 
iG(’jrva.lils college— •stave agrlcuitural college. 

, Penn sylvan ia state caddege 



.'Bi’ovvn univ,— -agr, and nicch, department... 
Ola din univ.— S. 0. agr. coll, and mech. inst.., 
jEasi Tennessee univ,— Teun. agricui. collegej 
: Agricultural and mechanical coll, of Texas.. 
lUniv. of Vermont and state agricui. college. 
[Virginia agricuitMiad and rnec’banical coll. . . 
iHamptou iionnai and agricultural institute.. 
BVest Virginia uhiv.- r.g’ricul. <lop:irtnierit. . . 
University of ■Wiscoiisiii— college of arts 


I. T. Tichenor, D.D. 

Gen. D. H. Hill 

John Le Conte, " m.d 

N. Porter, d.d., ll.d 

BY. H. .Purnell, ll.d 

Win. BV, Hides 

j- Hy. H. Tucker, ll.d. -j 

S. H. Peabody, ph. d. . . 

Em. E. BBTiite.LL.D 

A. S. BB^elch, ll.d 

BI. L. BBazel 

J. K. Patterson, pji.d... 

Col. D. F. Boyd 

Bl. 0. Fernaid 

Win. H. Parker 

BVin. R. Rogers, ll.d... 

Levi Stockbridge 

iTh. C. Abbot, LL.D 

Wm. W. Folwcll 

Alex. P. Stewart 

H. R, Revels, d.d 

j- S. S. Laws, D.D., LL.D, -j 

E. B. Fairfield, d.d., ia.d, 

S. C. Bartlett, d.d,, ll d. 
BV. H. Campbell, d.d. ,ll.d. 

A. D. BBTute, ll.d. 

K. r. Battle, ll.d 

Edw. Orton, ph.d 

B. L. Arnold... 

James Cakler, d.d 

E. G. Robinson, D.D.,LL.D. 
Edward Cooke, d.d. 

T. BBT. Plumes, s.t.d ..... 

Thos. S. Gathright ..... 
M. 11. Buckham, d.d 

C. L. C. Miner, ll.d, .... 

iSaml. 0. Armstrong 

i J. BV. Scott, ll.d 


IJolm Bascom, LL.D . . . . , 
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alK>ve institutions was 3354; tlie niimber of professors and assisfants, including all tlie 
departments for the coHegiate year, was 51G; the whole numlicr of snidenls in all 
departments was 6723: the""number of acres of jaiicl-F.cri|) yet misold, 1,4Grt,505; annual 
income derived from government endowment, $520,283; acres coidsurif'd In the agri- 
cultural and mechanical college farms, 11,838; value of fnese farms, $1,205, 1U2„ 

AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY has wdChin Iiadf a C('iUury risen from nearly 
nothing to the most important adjunct to the farmer, particularly sino(3 the aiipliculion 
oi: steam. Taking cultivation in the order of time, wo laavc Iioes, sp-adcs, ]hows, and 
grulihers, in great variety of style and use; surface, sul'jsc.il aivl doiilVa,’- furrow plows. 
Then come seed-sowers and cultivators, in great variety: rjike^, roller^’, ];ulverhaa-e. and 
harrows; hreast-plovvs, or turf-spades; trenching forks;" ]mmy kijuls of drills \\r: sowing; 
and planting seeds; manure spreaders, horsc-lioes, tiirnip-thinners, etc. For iiaju'c^ytic.g' 
we liave mowing, reaping and binding niachincs, shcllcrs, fruit-pickers, etc. ; liay-makers, 
horse-rakes, and greatly improved farm vehick's. After tlie crops in, wc have 
threshing and winnowing machines; straw cutters; cake (linseed) criifhr'Ts; corn 
bruisers; grinding mills; apple grinders in cider jiresscs; wxughiug machines, anti a, 
steaming apparatus for cattle' food; and in the dairy, dog-]>owcr uml other machine^ 
(•■hums and liydraulic presses. A. M. is mentiouod I'w Pliny (23 a.d.), who <i(.>scribcs a 
carl used in 'Gaul with projections in front wlilc'kcu't or tore olt (he homh-. of grain, 
an affair probably sometlnng like the modern clover-lu'ader. ]\Iaiiy efuu'ts were made 
to build reaping machines in the early part of this century, ]rut little useful was achitved 
until the time of Bell, Hussey and SicCormick. These ‘inventors began 40 to 50 years 
ago, and now their machines are in use all over the wsjiid. 

AGEICtJLTERAL SOCIETIES, associations for the purpose of promoting; the science 
and practice of agriculture. Such societies ■were established in the n. of Italy in the 
beginningof the last century. As early as l'T23a “ society of improvers in the kuovdedgeof 
agflculturein Scotland'’ was instituted. Tliis liad :i short existence; but tlic necessity of 
sncli an association wuis felt, and another arosi^ in 1155. Tliis alr^o did net !-t:cceed w*'eil; 
liowever, in 1788 a number of gentlemen mel in Edinbnrgli and founded one destinetl 
for permanency, the -well-known “ highland soci('ty.” Tlie tirst mmuai nucti.ngof tins 
body was held in 1784, and it was Incorporated by royal cluirtcr in 1787. Originally 
designed for tlie improvement of the liighlands, it extended its opemdions over tin* ulud'e 
of’ Scotland, and confined its efforts more to the ndvanctment of ngihudture. Its title 
is now, under a royal charter granted in 1834, the “higldand end agi'lcuUuml society 
of Scotland.” Its earliest efforts were aided by a grant of A3000 out of the moneys 
for the estates of the noblemen and gentlemen wlio were attaintr.d in const f|uence of tiicii* 
accession to the rebellion of 1745. Tlie fund*, reqaired to ch-iray the expens'"' of tiu; citar- 
t(u^ ho wexxi% wmre raised by subscription, and tiie memlfcrs llien were oni^ nbcait 150. 
In 1799 the societ}’-* began to publish its transafdions nrpi'ize essays. At prc.scnt iis raciii- 
bers number 45{)(). The ordinary subscription is £1 3s. Od. annually, which Piay be 
redeemed by one payment of £12i23. Tenant-farmers ju'e admitleti oiVa stibscriptidn of 
10.S. annually, or is 5s. for life. The more important objects alined at by the soekdy 
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1. Agricultura] meeting’s and general shows of stock, impdements and dairy prcjduce 
held in the principal towms of Scotland. 

2. Encouraging a system of district show^s, for the improvenicnt of breeds of stf)ck 
most suitable to tlie dUferent parts of the Cfnmtry. 

3. The encouragement and promotion of a ]n*dpcr system of agririiltural and forc'-'trv 
education, by means of powers conferred by a Vupplemcutary' roval cliarter i'n 1856, 
authorizing “the council of the highland and xV. society on ednca'tion” to ]Hvs<'Tibe a 
eurriculura of study, and to grant diplomas and cortiticates to students of agriculture wdio 
shall pass the requisite examination. 

4. The advancement of the veterinary art, hy conferring the society’s cerllficate on 
students who have passed through a regulated curricuhiiu in the Edinljurgli %x.terlnary 
college, and who are found by a rigid examination qualitied to practice. 

5. The appointment of two chemists for the purpose of analyzing soils, manures, etc. 
to members, and for promoting the application of science to ugncmluiro. 

6 The establishment of an agricultural museum, illustrativi^'of the v(‘c;('table ]>rodncts 
of the country; but this collection has been handed over to the i'idiuburgii mustaim of 
science and art. 

7. The annual publication of reports and prize c'ssavs on all branches of agriculture 
and arboriculture, as well as the proceedings of l}:e labor.atory. '' 

The general shows of stock, etc., are held once every year, at Edinburgh, Glas'-ow/ 
Aberdeen, or some other principal town, and are attended by vtist lumiboi’s of peu’sons! 
The business of the society is conducted by a secrelm'v at air olhce in Edinburgh. 

The wntingsof Arthur Young directed alb'iitiontdtlie agricultural coiuliti<ai of Ewg- 
land, shortly after the middle of the ia.st century. In 1793 the “ board of agricuiliire” was 
incorporated. This was a private association, but being supported by''paj‘llamentarv 

B ants, it so far partook of the nature of a public institution. Its “ surv(ivs” of the dif- 
r^nt counties collected and diffused an immense amount of information of the most 
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Talualhe IcirKl. It lattniiv ear\oiir:i 2 :oi experiments and improvements of all kinds in 
n '‘‘rici-iltn rc, iuil '‘iVes dlsj-Oi' od in Idlo. \ iifions b^.'Cielios mive spvuni^ iip snicc then in 
filfler’iil ovnis-'i’ ivAilaiiu: of llm Iho “ JsraiLiiaeld eattie elubl’ “the Ikitli and vest 
«n‘ Ihielanl -• .oh « yh’hinu the “ \ m‘k 'hire A. s-ieicty/' may l^e mentioiud as 1 he ^ most 
Iniiariithd. h'hc yrovih and viyor of Urn national sueiep.y the royal A. sceiclv of Lny- 
lanih'” Inis heeai beyond ail preeed.'nh Itvas cstahU^hed in 3 Iay, I 80 S, and Jiicu cou-^ 
sira.el of -C'Aj memhers, Pul in ly/d the liunuher-a v/ere as iiiaip> in niinihei Ofs hOUJ. riitv- 
''Ldecis w.ae.h. il ]>ursiics ore almost identical \nth those of the liiylilaiid and A. society 
m'h? ■''■tl-i'"''!. UrJinary nicmbers pav til annually, or £10 lor life, d he Jonvjud, con- 
i-i'/'iT'.' hi-eresdn'jc and'orh^'inri reports on A. subjects, is sent free to all llie meinhcrs. 

Indaud al.-c loasD of royal A. SiOeierv iif iroland.’ It was formed in lAll and has 
sAvailv e.,-.Kl; d in advenclmy* Urn ayrlcidUne of the, cnuihrym^GpecLilly hoc inLydrnuny^ 
mran.Vo'': irrn^dsfd- ca,ltle.“)P)?l of che couni rles of eontioeiital Europe have fol loved . 

flee e :a:m 1 * cd* Gt. Erlhiln in the foruiath'/a of A. a'-’MjeiaUoLisul various kind-i. 

the' free state.s of America, vhnere the land is mostly owned lyv those vho farm it. 

A. S. tiiive .sorune’ up in yrcal iiumhers. E’'rery state has its central socueiy, which in it 4 
tui'5> fo,'i''rsli number ol‘"Ioc*al aS'-oclations. Indeed, in all the elilef grain-xiroducing dh- 
met-, <Mch hoListsofils ov.u society. TIk%sl. heing aJl partly surporlccl ‘by slate unrnty, 
u>c'b]i inforisirtliou is c.dlected, publ lulled, and sold at a cneap vale in reporT;'. C-anaOei 
I'ohc w.s i 51 the \v:ike of her enterprising nciglibors, and suppaa'ts by grautH of nifuicy a 
provhici.il simvr in (cieli iirovinee, wh'le i])e eo. socityiio.s are niinieious, afud iiupplyynate' 

Fial.s for the reports ed the lioards of agricailliire at lor{)nio and 13Ioiitical. iuhanada • 

a.ad bm II S the A. S. a, re, of a liiiihlv popular character. Prizes are given, not only for 

animals, bnplemenl.s and dairy inmduco, ])ut also for fruits. Being luorc of a_goncrm 

nature, combining ag'riculture,' horticulture and domestic cconoiny, such exhibitions m-e 

freauente.i liv tifl cla.sses.. They arc usually clcnorainated “ fairs,’’ tliougli partaldng 

littieof the ciuiracter and apneiirancG of wdiat is understood by a “ fair” in Britain. The 

fiiftusion of education amoni the farmers of the free states has made llieni eager renc icrs 

of z\.. writings, and tlie nuineroii.s societies soon diSuse a knowdedge of improved slock, ,■£ 

iiiipierncnts and seeds over their wide territories. 

« Ae'SISUL’rPSE (Let. Ggei% a field, and colo, I till) is the art of roaring those plants and 
animals 0)at are l-est suited to supply the wants of man. 3Iau has found the earth, in , 

almost every cliiue, covered W'itli vegutatlon, yet this often yields little that he can use. 

The spontaneous growdii of nature airording but a limiteii epumtity of food, lie at f rst A 

attem]>is to su])ply the deticleno.y by capturing the wild animals, wliicli often feed upon , 

wlifit is unsulted 'for his sustenance. Someliiues, however, the most fertile lauds under 
luxuriant forests, or other natural vegetation only support a small number of animals. 

In the most favorable eircumstanci's, a gi v( n area of territwy caimot^ maintain many of 

the human family, so huig as Ibev dc'pieud upon the natural vegetation or on the chase. Ms 

It is only after those plants which jield man an ahimdant .supply of food are selected 

and made the object of cultivation, tiuU population augments, and civilization takes its I p 

rise..' • eiii, 

Man has sedcctcd n a'rcat variety of plants for cultivation to afford him food and cloth- > ; 

ing. Ill n. lai., wdieaCbariev, oats, rye and the ];otato form the chief plants from wdiich , 

lie derives .sub.slstence. These ci’ops are most productive w'heu grown in summer in the cf, 

temperate chinates of the earth, being unsuited to the li eats of the torrid zone. Their 1^,: 

geographical limits, how’cvcr, are greatly extended by gixm'ing them a.s winter crops on 
the borders of, anti even within "the tropics. In these regions, however, rice, inaize, 'J 

millet, and oilier grains become far more productive of food than the already' luentioned y4 

cereals arc in high latitudes, as they llourisli dyring the heats of .summer. M’here heal 
and moisture are almosit perennial in the tro]>ics, the banami, the bread-fruit tree, and 
other lu'rbaceou.s plants and trees, are most produeiive of lupuanfood. ^ A sliort liistoii- 
eal outline of the A. of dilTerent parts of the world will exhibit the chie.f elcmeuts lliat 
regulate the practices of the liusbaiidman. 

The early eivilizatifin of 7iV/yp6 claims for it (lie first notice in a passing outline of the 
chief systems nf A. The m-inlng pojiulation timt existed in ancient times in the muTOW 
vallevoi the A'lle, the Itirge .standing army wdiiea was maintained, the extraordinary 
Avorks of engineenng and arihitecture still wslrde in our day, and tlie exportation of corn ' ; 

to other nations, indie, ate an advanced state of thv‘ art of V. Rain is a rare_ phenoinenoo 
5n nppe-r Egypt, and fertility i.s only maintained by the wmters of the Aile, which are 
subjva't to annual thxuls. The risings and ebbings are as regular now as tliey were in 
tlie'day.s of Iferodchais; and the agricultural systems are also in a great measure the 
same. The inundation wiiich, unless prevented by embankriKmts, covers the wliole land, 
oceiirs at the hotte.st season. As tlie waters retire in Octobm-, the, land is sown with 
what are there styled winter evopr., consisting of wheat, barley, lentils, beans, fax, lupines, 
eliick-pease, etc. All these Crops require nd further v;ateriiig, as tlie moisture which the 
{4oil has imbibed during the inumiatioii is sufieient to bring them to maturity about the 
end of April, or even a mouth sooner in upper Egypt. Only one crop in the year is 
grown irpoii must of the. inundated lands. But on those lauds which are protected from 
tiio inumlation, three crops a ?/< or maybe raised by means of artifcial watering. Few of ‘ ' 

the plants used as winter crops cun be grown in summer in Egypt. The plants adapted 
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for summer consist, of rice (largely grown in the Della,), diirra, rrdllet, sesame, 

melons, onions; they are sown from April to August, and of several of them two crops In 
the season ripen under the cloudless sky of Egypt. A vast aniouni of inamial labor and 
animal power is expended in watering the ground for the summer crop,-;. Tip:; I'^ciisanis 
use tlie aliadoofiov the purpose, which Is a simple contrivance, used ih drouving water, 
over a large portion of the east. The Persian wheel, dri ven by oxen, is largely eiuplipyed- 
fo much so, that about 50,000 of these machines are atpresei\t in use in the valley of t.lie 
ISfile. Besides these crops, cotton, indigo and sugtvr-cjuie jiic now eidlivated to a snudl ex- 
tent. When the waters rest long on the land, it answers all the ends oi a hdlow, by exJir- 
paling the land-W’eeds and disintegrating the soil The ground, in sm'h caR'-s, r(M.|riIr(;s no 
further culture than treading in tire seed by animtils, or slightly scralcliing the surface 
W'ith bushes, On the other hand, the sumriiercrojxs ret{uire a great <leal <?i‘ iending, botls 
in cultivating and watering the soil. The diminution of the poi^ulation in i'lgypl has iu 
some measure deprived the country of the means of its former advanced state of A. ; nor 
is its present political condition at all likely to lead to much improvement. 

Few liistprical records of the state oi Bahylonian, A. Iiave come dovrn to ii.-c We com 
only judge of its productiveness by the dense pop'ulalion that was supposed in the plains 
bordering the Euphrates, where the summer climate i.s almost as arid jis tlmt of .hgypt.^ 
Tliat river also was subject to overllow, when the siujws melted on tlte laoxu'. tains of 
Armenia in summer. Further than this, however, wo have no knowledge of the systems 
pursued or crops cultivated. 

The Scriptures are full of allusions to the oporalioris of the Imsbandirian in Pninipie, 
as wxdl as in Egypt. 1’he operations in the two countries nt'ccssarily binned striking 
contrasts — the crops in the fonner being chielly dcp/cmh-nt on the rains for grow'th ; in 
the latter, on the inundations of the Kile. In the iloly Land tliere are extensive piaijis 
of fertile soil wdiieli yielded the finest wheat. The hillsides were covered with vines and 
i)Uves, often planted on terraces formed witii much labor, to alTord a larger mass of soil, 
in wduch the plants might tlouriKsh in the almost rainless summers. The vidlejs were 
well vvatered, and afforded pasture for numerous flocks. ^ Of tlie snmller cultivated plants, 
millet -was the chief summ'er crop, hut it rvas only cultivated to a limited extent, liemg 
coiifmed to those spots that could be artificially watered. Yf heat and barley yerc the 
^hief cereals, as the winter rains were sufticieiit* to bring them to maturity. The ]jirg% 
number of inhabitants tliat Palestine supported under llic; Jews is the wonder of all mod- 
ern travelers, who are struck with the ruins of ancient cities and the desolation of the 
c.ountry. The means of cultivation, however, disapp/cured with the inhabitants; and the 
destruction of the wootl has added to tlie aridity of the clirnatx'. Concurring testimony 
indicates tliat the systems of cultivation were sdinew Imt similar in all the conibrh's bor- 
dering on the Itlediterranean, wiiicli are characterized ly arid sunvmers, and autumn and 
winter rains. Irrigation, therefore, wais had recourse to wdicrever it was practicable. 

The A. of in the present day exhibits great contrasts in its condition; for while 
a garden-like cuitivutiou is seen in Lomliai’dy, the utmost rudeness and backwardness 
prevail in the southern parts of the peninsula. Into the social causi s that have led to 
these results our limits forbid us to enter. Tiie Utoraturc of the A. of the ancient 
Homans throw's much light on tlie systems that then existed in the countries bonhu'ing 
on the Hediterranean. As is well, known, the w'ide-spread dominion of Home rose out 
of a diminutive colony planted on the banks of the Tiber. In the time of the early 
kings, its original territory did hot extend above tlvc m. tow'ards the Alban hills, and 
still less in other directions. Roimiliis is said to have divided a portion of Ills small ter- 
ritory among his subjects, at the rate of little moi'e than an acre to each. I’lns allotment, 
granted in pevpetuit^^ was not liable to be taxed, and could be sold by its oAMier. Tlie 
whole territory was not assigned to the citizens, but the larger part was kept as domain 
jsmds, which yielded a revenue to the state, by ];eijig let tobhe Aveallhy classes. These 
domain lands W’cre either cultivated or rdloAVcddo rernVan in pasture. Tlse coniinoii con- 
ditions were that the occupants of liic corn-land paid one tenth of the produe<> ns rent; 
of vines and fruit-trees, one- fifth; and a modei’ute rate a head for sheep or cattle pa.stured. 
The occupants wure merely tenants-at-will, and the state could resume and sell their lands 
at any time. A similar policy scorns to have been pursued by the numerous states of 
ancient Italy. As these w'cre all amqucred in succession by the Homans, their lands 
became the property of the Homan state. Sometimes tlie irdaibittints w’erew'holl}^ extir- 
pated,^ or sold into slavery, and their lands wore partly assigned to tlie poorer citizens 
engaged in thewmr; the remainder, wddeh was alwa.ys the^much larger part,becam(5 
domain lands.’ In other instances, only a portion of the lands wns taktin from tiie con- 
quered nations; the former owners Avere alloAvcd to retain them as tenants, paving the 
>rd!nary rent. Thus, from the earliest times, tAvo classes of cultiA'ators Avere in mxMence 
— the small proprietors, and the Avoaltliy tenants holding the lands of the shite. Betwixt 
the tASUA, tliere wu\s almost a perpetual strife — the one demanded the dlslvibution of the 
state domains, Avhile the others constantly r(?sistcd it. Even after the Homans bei'ame 
masters of the whole of Italy, the citizens liad little more than four acres of land.assigned 
to each; and the domain lands increased enormously. Attempts were consSantly made 
to restrict the extent of domain held by the patricians, but generally Avithout olTeCt. See 
AoitARiAN Laws: The great extent of domain lands gave rise fo the tT.iployment of 
‘ i^lave-labor in their cultivation by the Avealthy citizens. This led to the discouragement of 
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€;ma]l proprietors, so tliat llie free population eng'aged in A. diminisliecl tiiroiigliout Italy. 
TiKi evil was hiYilir-r aggravated by the, ]^oilcy that the Homans ])ursned\oAvardg 
iribnhitants e\f the conqianx'd provinces; thco’c none of the land was lieid as frfxdm but 
it- was solely v('sti‘d in* the .Homan people, being all let out for tho benefit of the state. 
On the o.on.rpiesi of Si^fily, tlso wealthy Homans ilockedover, and farmed the rents, as\Y(^ii 
as oidtivuted the lands by means of slave-labor. Indeed, the ehief supplies of gram sent 
to Home from Bicily, Sardiiila and Carthage were raised^ by means of sla,Yes. A. was 
long the only source "of w’eaith open to llie])atricians; and it was deemed the most honor- 
able Of occupations. IN operations wxtc then directed by men of w^ealtli and learning; 
and no ivonder tlmt its literature w'as so copious, and held in so high estimation. Cato, 
the first and most celcln'ated agricultural writer (who d. aged 88, 150 B.c,), wms in the 
mkblle period of life at, diC end of the second Punic war. Thelarge farming system laid 
then been folly ostabilshed; and lie gives us not only the most minute particulars regard- 
ing the onuiageiiKuit of the slaves on his iSahinc farm, but all the details of husbandry, 
from the plowiag of the fallows to tlie reaping and threshingvof the crop. 

The chief gr.-uii cultivated by the Homans was wheat, but barley Was also cultivated 
to a consiihiralble cxUuit. Land devoted to grain was fallowed for a whole year every 
alieniate year: i n oilier words., the rotation consisted of, 1st, wheat ; 2d, fallow. One third 
of the. fallow was maimred and sown w'itli some green crop as cattle-food. P'allow 
received from lour to ‘fi\'e furrow's before the wheat was sown in autumn. The last 
plGwiiig left the land in narrow ridges; and as the seed v/as sown broadcast, it came 
111 ? ih rows, which admliiod of tlie crop being several times hand-lioed. The crops of 
wheat ripened alxmt tlic middle of June, but the sunimerswere too dry to alloAVof millet 
and other suniima* crop.s being raised with certainty. Kye, hemp, nax, beans, turnips, 
lupines, vetches and lucerne arc also mentioned as" occasionally cultivated. Meadows 
Yv'cre highly csleemed, and irrigation to some extent adopted. Cattle w'cre fed in the 
phviiis lo wunrer, and driven towbards the Apennines as the sno^vs melted In spring, and 
vvlicn the pastures below became parched by the heat. The greater portion of the sur- 
face of southern Italy cousirts of thin calcareous soils, ill adapted for the growth of 
grain or grass; and the vine, tlie olive and the mulberry become the chief object of cul- 
ture. The principal districts for grooving wdicat arc in the neighborhood of Isbtples, and 
In the ancient Apulia, wh-ore Hannibal gcneiullj wintered ^vhen he overran Italy. Some 
of these rlcli plains are still held directly from the government, and cultivation is of tlu'. 
rudest chcU’iirter. One third of tlio land is in pasture, and the other two thirds in fallow 
and grain. Three or four crops are taken, in succession, and the soil is then allotved to 
recruit its exhausted strength by remaining under pasture. 

In the great pliiiij of northern Italy watered by'- the Po, A. is now in a very 
advanced condition. A gi*eat part of it is of great natural fertility; it drew fortli the 
praises of Polybius, who visited it about -fifty years after it came into the IiandH of: tlie 
Homans. The oak-groves v/hicii he found scattered over the plain fed the iinnKUisc 
droves of swine that were then raised in Italy. Now, hpw-ever, rich and poor soils are 
subjected to the fertiUzing influences of irrigation, and the region has become the best 
euliivated in Europe. No less than 1,600,000 acres of land are under iiTigufion, and the 
results arc of the most striking cliiiracter. The land is forced to produce a constant sue- 
eessioii of grass and grain. The irrigated meadows, like the pastures of Ireland and 
Scotlamh made the corner-stone of the system.s of rotation. In general, three years 
ill meadow are succeeded by three years in rice; twm years in Indian corn and flax; one 
year in ivheat sown oiitvv'ith grass-seeds. Large numbers of cattle are kept on the farms 
of Lombardy, where the land"* is often a complete net- work of canals, with their smaller 
<iistn bating" channels. There is a large exportation both of grain and dairy produce. 
The vast ranges of snowy mountains that bound the plain to the north alford a never- 
failing supply of waiter (luring the heats of summer. The vine and mulberry beautify 
the country, and tdso give employment to the dense population. 

The lower Icditudc of ''a. "gives it a still more arid siimnier climate than Italy. 
Hains commonly fall only during"*the autumn and winter, and the supply is scanty and 
irregular. This rendcirs Bpahi a poor and unproductive country, exceptiDg wiiore tlie soil 
can be irrigaled. For this reason, the resources of its A. are chiefly conllned to its 
weU-wniflu’ed valleys, wuicli are capable of being made to outstrip Egyi">t itself in pro- 
ductiveness. The I^Ioors early iutrodueed the art of irrigation in tluLs. of Spain, and 
carried it to a high pitcli in the kingdom of Granada. Before the conquest of that coun- 
try by Ferdinand and Isabella, the valley of Granada wans one w'oll-caltivated garden. 
Though the undlminished powers of the land are still attested by a few^ spots in tbei*e/ 7 «« 
of Murcia and Granada, its present condition cannot be compared to its condition under 
theMooiy. ^Tlie high temperature admits of a succession of crops being raised in one 
year, as in Egypt. After wiieat has been gatliered in June, a crop of maize or millet or 
of v(^getabl{*s h got. _ Maize is scarcely growui in Spain except where the land is irrigated, 
so that every vtiUey is more or less under tlie productive influences (vf water. The melt- 
ing of the s!io\vs in summer on the high ranges of mountains, nfl’ords a supply when it is 
most needed in thci plains Ixfiowa Vines, olives and orangcf ind a genial climate for 
their growth in the soutlKun parts, and are important objects of culture. 

Fmmte must be regarded ns one of the richest agricailturul countries in Europe. In 
tljie s., the climate is sufllcicnlly hot for olives, maize, the mulberry and the vine. The 
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sumnier rahif< lOo. aro more' aliiindant than in Spain, and parniit inaiza fo'bn exlensiTnly 
grown v;iih 'wlieul, Vv'hicli ionns a niosi prfxlin'livt^ conj>’{.' nf (a'opa. Irrlgu- 

iion l:as reaeived f nnsiflf'rabk' ntk nilon in tin* siaUhern \allayH. a’.nl tlic n nainutlon (,f 
the baarc-i! ua'-’tes of Hiet^ran In hh-o venae, k alines to its iVrtllizin'/ ?,laah of Hie 
soil is po'or in the southern yrnvinaes, and not suited to (lie erov th of :‘'vuj'(!: iiut sueii 
soil jidndls of tile p^’i'o wlh of the iniiii)cf‘ry, tlui olive, or the viute All these crops do- 
niand a 1aT<:]i;G aaionnt of labor in their outiuro, aiul sushiin a dcanse isjp. datura. A"or- 
rnandv is oeiehnited for iis postures, h ho d.w. L*raia*e y’crierrd.ly Iho rrio.sl Jevtilo 
tract of litiid in .kuropr'a In the less advanced discricto, iadorr v/haaL anc. i-: the roto.- 
tlon r.tin fr.ll'uved. ( lovero and liicx-rno are hrryely sown in tko chrc'ky df'-vdea e In the 
lest cnltivaled disirifts in the n., Tvlioat, and beet-veird or arcj .-n' v/n .dlernately. 


Ileet .fornis a inorst 
l‘ary;e "nart of the futi 


Alt plain ia the A, of i*h"a'ic\i in tiio prc'-. 'it d-„y, as a 
aicd iu ilie coaintry i'^ derived rroin h. ii nch c; L'rajere Is 
vrliicli is 'iu.orc espceadly the cane in da? hs-s 1 jrdh.?. prov- 


dlvkled ifilo mniil proiaadAs, vdiic]> is 'iu.orc tnp^ceadly the cane in ^tia? hs-s 1 jrdh.?. prov- 
inces. Tills divi'do-i of [U'opei'fy is ,'.o far a, iniaa-n-.ity, as ito other i,jdink‘;rd occupation 
is oi^en to t’.K- people. As scon as incnul’actures raise ’dui ytanda^’d of dvifi.y In die town, 
it V/dll inlliicnce llic condiiioi:. of die rural population, Ciul lead is! tiie cndiiraoiniint of 
jH'op.ert ies. 

in-1 vr/rh7, id/;/ ycu’?/, anil the cojr.itrif'S on laddi sides of liic rh'’.v.d'e, da* fdhaiute re- 


seiiibles dial of liie seudiern half of Anince. fnaiao and 'wk at urn the c!:ivt prenlucts, 
but liie A. Ld’ors uiieler so uiany hnpediineras t'l pu^pnsp. Uun h, i> yoi in a back- 
rviusl stale. In southern idpA/i tlK'i’e are vast Iracss of ric’n land Ire’ih'rirc^ on 'Uie 
rivers ilovviug into the Pdach .‘•ca and sea of Az<iy, iniiii vvlilcb v.’esbjiii idnp/pf: derives 
large suppilol; of vlieat inai llnnseed, as well as some maize. .The m^rtberui ?auts of 
llussia arc less fertile, and as ycl Uic nieaiis of transport is ileiectiur and bu'.itesl Oats, 
flax, shins., and tallow are tiie chic-f products scut to luarhet. Pyo form:’ t!:e cnnnmori 
brecubcora of tlic lower classes. JVmA/i, unless along; the slioren of the Phdde, has no 
great prop'ortio-u of fertile land within her tcrrito’iy: ti?e chiof article tuporlerl Is wheat 
from the Paltlc provinces, which is of lino quality. The potato enter;-; 1 nyr fy into tlia 
food of the c.ornin.on.people ra .Frusshi, and is also uses I in llumr.uuivAeturo of ardent 
spirits. Its A., however, lias no peculiarUies de.scrvlng of special nadeo in this cursory 
sketch. 

Flamlcrd luas long been celebrated for Its faruiing, and its cultivators arc generally 
riq^piosed to have cjirricti improved systems into khe eastern counties of EnglamI It is 
characterized by painstaking rnuuagement, and, at the sanic time, lil>eral app'lle.ation of 
irumure. T'ho "ger.eral size" of the farms would be corrsldered rather suirvll in England, 
but considcraljlo c:q)itals are invested in slock and Inipieraeats, ancKseveval kinds of creeps 
aiYm-aif'Ctl unkr.()v;n to British A. A largo part of the stock is stabled tbvoughoxit the 
year, the grass being eat and c-arried from the fields. Tlio rejuhig and the ieediug of 
cable, as well as the dairy, arc often combined on tiie same f;rri:i. F'lex is a crop which 
' receivc.ya great deal of ciiTefulmaungement. Ileir.p aiid V/Cet-roc)!. rociulre lilioval treat- 
ment with respect to muiuire, and only enter into the iY;tatl(3n wb-cro Idph furmlrig Is ibl- 
lowe<.l. Tlifc croi)S are so arranged in tiie rotiitlou, that two cerct).! {-ropaxlo not succeed 
cacii^ other. In no country are the fields kej)t so free from weeds as they ui’o i:i inlanders, 
and in none do the agriculturists suffer so little from fluctuations in tile nrlco of grain, 
owing* to the groat variety of crops that are raised. 

FJpglmid hiid made considerable adninees in A. so far back lumllic tdth c. This fact 
may be gathered from the writings of ritzherbert, T’ussov, and oducrs. At an early 
period, her chief article of export had been wool, which supplied tl'ic seat.sof luanrdTiclnr- 
iug industry in Holland, but now she also exports a largo qmmliiy of wheat. The 
increasing prosperity of the country caused a demand fur ])ut;chcr-jucuf, v/hii'k l>egaii to 
rise in price mu? h sooner than it did in" Scotland. By the middle of the bith c., tur- 
nips and red clover W(?re introduced as field-crops, and by the cud of it the b>vo were 
oxteiLSively culth'utcd in many parts, in altenudion with corn. In IToO, tho rour-courso 
siiift was not uiKzjmnion in many pjirts of Norfolk. Under this system of Ist, wheat: 
2d, tunups; C<1, barley; 4ili, grass, one half of the IruiJ was coiadautly under cx/ru-crop/s, 
and (he otlier under cntUc-crops. Large numbers of sheep and catilo were fat tern d on 
the turnips and ciovc-r. Intlio preparation of the laud for turnips, U was well cultivated 
and wced<xi, and the coiuiunyitioii of the roots on tiic land iumvasixl die yield of the 
barley. The four-course shift has formed the basis upon which fiirtln r inipn)Ycmc?nts 
have been made in the southern and x?asfeni pjirts of England. The strong soils of 
Sirifolk and Essex yield good jaisture, and about a ceutury ago' they were mostly devoted tf> 
(Uiiry-bxrming. Tiie liigh price of corn, liowcYcr, ('iicouVugeirthe c*on'Ycn''u>n of these 
lands into arable farms. The course followed was Ist, wheat'; Sd., f;d!ow ; bd, lairloy ; 4th, 
clovm*. Instead of the fallnv/, numgrl-wurzel is Df)W largely substitnti'd, which cnnbleH 
the fmaners to feed large nurabers of bullocks in tlio’^'ards, without so large an expendi- 
ture in the ])urchase oi oil-cake as was at one time thought iiee<*sst>rY. in the wes'teru 
counties, where the climate is niore suita})le for grass, and less so for wheat, dairy and 
stock rearing lu/coine greater objects of attention. The demand for d-airy prcnlucD in tlio 
neighborhood of the large manufacturing towns of tbewv, renders tlie land of -much 
greater value under grass than under corn, more esj'a'cially where the soli Is teimcious, 
In the more friable soils of the north-western counties of England, the systems of A, 
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p?senil:)le Bomewliat I, bat of Scotlar.cl. Instead of the land lyinsr one year iinrlcr grass, 
it lies two, followed hr oats, then turnips or pi^tatoos, and tbe vrheat-crop is taken after 
tills green crop, and not afler tlic grass. Tins is the eb.aract eristic wliicli distingiiisiies 
the arabk^ farming: m the western fmin that of the eastern counties of England. A large 
portion of the surface of Englaiul is under porrnanent pasture, and the beauty of die 
meadov/.^' is unrivaled in any ]:a\rt of the world. The surface of England is very xineveiily 
farmed, for wlulo A. has attained a gix'at degree of perfection in such counties as SiiToIk, 
.Norfoik and Lincoln, It is in a comparatively primitive state in others. Tiio causes 
W’bich laive led to this state of things are ufteu dihicuit to trace. The spirit of irnproTe- 
ment now seems, hirwever, far more .geiierully dilmsed, and spirited farmers arc every- 
xvhere springing up, Vvdio, before long, will Ihid rnany imitators’ ' 

In ihowant of nianufiicliires lias con liin led to act asa great hindrance to agri- 

cultural hnprovcniciit. The competition that arose among a generally indigent i^opula- 
lion in taking siuail farms, led to extira’agant rents, the payment of which involved tlie 
starvation of the tenants. The faithful pictures vrhicii Arthur Young drew, towards 
tiie close of tbclast century, showed the workings of such a sjustein. The general introduc- 
tion of the potato, upon 'which the people cliioliy subsisted, enabled rents to be paid by 
selling the scanty produce of grain, or the pigs that -were reared. The failure of the 
jiotato-crop in Id-L) produced the most heart-rending scenes of misery that have been 
wituess(>d in our timL‘s. When Young made his tour, it was the common practice, among 
the small hu-mers, to take from four to six crops of oats or barley in succession, after 
which the land was allowed to renovate its povrors by the grow’tli of the natural grasses. 
On the moderate-sizch farms the cultivation "was better; but turnips had little place in a 
course of cropping for nearly a century after they W’cre largely cidtivatcd in Eoriolk. The 
Protestant popuhition in the n. of Ireland introduced, at an early period, the culture of 
flax, whicirstill forms a peculiar feature in the A. of that part of the country. The large 
amount of manual labor which it requires in its prepanitlon for market has\so far served 
to preserve the cultivators from descending so low in the scale of social existence iistliOB© 
in the s. As a, general rule, it is found that the -worst land is most densely peopled; the 
secondary descriptions are in moderate-sized farms; wdiilcthc best land has hitherto been 
devoted to pasture, for winch the climate is admirably suited. The winters are so mild 
in the s., that cattle are often, not stabled. In Y'onng’s time, the Irisli graziers "W’ere the 
only class of aLpieultinists tliat -were possessed of. capital. Tlie exodus wiiicli took place 
after the potato failure, has relieved the country of a portion of the redundant popula- 
tion, but it is still too dense in many places. 

Scotland made comparatively little or no advance in A. for ages previous to the begin- 
ning of the Ibth c. Donaldson, w'ho piiblMied his Ilv,djavdTy xinaUmiztcl ten years 
before the union, alTords a pretty accurate picture of the art as then practiced. The 
farms W'ere small, and divided into outfield and infield land. On the former, -which -was 
furthest, from the homestead, the rotation consisted of tw'o years in grass, succeeded by 
two years in oats. On the inlield laud, barley, oats and peasewvere soivn in succession, 
and the whole manure wuis commonly applied to the barley-crop. The yield of corn w\as 
from tiiVCQ to four times the quantity of seed. Pastures were of the poorest description, 
as no arthicial grasses were soiyn. Little ehcoiiragGnient was held out to rear cattle, 
for a heifer did not bring more than 203. in ttie market-— scarcely the price of tw’o quai'ters 
of barley at that time. ^ At the union, hoW'ever, Scotland gained free trade "witli her 
wealthier rival, from ’which 'ilowcd the happiest conseciueoccs. Every Inaneli of indiis- 
tiy shared in the new field opened up, and none moie so than A. i\. largo trade soon 
arose in sending the lean cattle and sheep that were reared on the mountainous wastes, 
as well as the low^ country, to be fattened on the partiires and grten crops in the s. 
A great rise in the prices of stock soon followed, which not only encouraged improved 
brecds,J.)ut enabled cultivators to devote a certain portion of the arable lands to tlie growth 
of artUiciul grasses and turnips. Neither of these were growm previous to tlie'imlon ; 
but in little more than fifty years aflerwuirds, one farmer in Koxburgb.shireis said to have 
had too {KU'es of turnips in one year. To-wards the end of the century, turnips and artificial 
grasses formed the basis of improved A, in eveiy county. A gre'at rise in the value of 
land took place. Tlie^ wur-prices in the bicgiiining of the pa*esent century gave a further stim- 
ulus to the r(X'1amation of land. Tlie improvements, liowcvcr, -xvere' not ejected w-itliout 
a great revolution in the state of the rural po’jmlation. lYrmerly, the farms were small, 
and often labored by the members of a single family. A consolidation of farms took 
place, whicli nec'ossitated a great change in tlic social condition of employers and 
(jmployed, producing often painful contra.sts. 'Of late years, the commercial prosperity 
of the. country has greatly helped to elevate tlie rural population, and necessitateii 
improvements in cot.tage accommodation. 

Bcoltish A. is distinguished for great economy in labor, forming a contrast in this 
ryspect to that in the chief corn districts of England. Few farms are to be seen in the 
richer dbtriet.s without having a fixed slcam'-cngine for driving the bam and other 
Tnaehineiy, Labor-saving machines have also been freely introduced. With soil, climate, 
and situation, the mode of cropping varies greatly over 'the country. In the I.iOtbians, 
tlie six-course shift is common: namely, 1st, wheat; 2d, beans or potatoes; Sd, wheat; 
4tli, turnips; Htli, barley or wheat; 6tli, grass-seeds. . In certain situations, the potato 
crop has lately been still more extensively planted, occupying the place of the bean or 
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the timdp. On secondary farms, the five-conrsc rotation bccomos more comrnoTi: 1st, 
wheat or barley; 2cl, gTass; 3d, grass; 4tli, oais; Otb, turnips or potatoes. 1 he larger pro- 
portion of the ciirface of Scotland, however, is decotfal to pa'-aure tor sheep and (*attlo. 
The mountainous tracts are geiicrail^’' unfit for cultiva.tlon. i Jttle else has be<'n <lon(! in tha 
wav of improving them than digging a few siu bicc'-druins. and nnprovnsg the Iwceds of 
the" stock they feed. Sheep-farms vary in exleiU from 1b<H) to GO, 000 acres. A fe^v of 
the best stock-farms may summer and winter a slicep to the acre, but mo.-.t ri*([mro three 
acres. The idackTaced arc reared upon the most elevated amlu,\po-ed ground, v/hiie 
llie Cdieviots thrive on those parts tluit arc less so. ]No oUier toud Is inpialiy given in 
winter than what is left on the lields in autumn. Oross-brcaais lietweeu the ( hc'viot and 
the Leicester ar (3 reared in the lower ranges,' wliere a supply of turni|(S naay be he,d to give 
to the ewes while suckiing their ollspiing. When tlie sheep are to Ijc la ti'iK'O, they are 
taken to the arable districts. The opening of stcani-pavigarioii and lately, lire sj stem of 
railways, have been of iutinite bencrit to bcoltisli A. in geiijj.g a uiarket K;r bit iinimals. 

In Amcne>% the same crops are raised as in corresponding latitudes in Ihirope. 

The winters in Canada and the U. y. arc much more severe tiian those of wohtei'ii Ihirois*, 
while the summers are quite as hot, and far more moist, and hence ari' e c(;n.dd(^rub]G 
variations in the practices of A. In Canada and tlie nortiiern slate-,, wlieat is the slaplo 
article of export. In all the chief exporting districts, wheal and red clovm* are. ‘vrown as 
alternate crops. Betwixt lafc. 42° and 30°, wheat is often groven aberimlely wdh maize, 
after the land inis been iinder pasture for some years. Again, lietwixt lab 30’’ and 3)5°, 
the climate is better suited for maize than wJieal, wliicli bi'C'ume.i less prode.ctiye, I hc 
best pa.storal regions are in south Ohio and throiighont Kentiusiy. Belovrjab 33', maize 
is much less productive, and the climate bcconu'S suitable for coUoii. h hj.s phrnt fur- 
nishes the staple article of production from lab 35^ to the shores of tlie gn!i oi klcxico. 
kice is the most prolitable crop in the southera slatt^s; but its culture is clradly coniined 
to the tidal swamps, which can be ilooAal by fresli water. The sugar-cane is iiuiited to 
the lick alluvial knds on the banks of the J\Iississippl as far n. as 1 at. 31 A Tobacco 
is a princijial crop in V^ii“ginla and some other states, d'iie "West India islaiuB, surroundcsi 
by the WArm waters of the gulf, are free from the cold n. winds of the American con- 
tinent. This circumstance favors tiic grOAVtli of tlie cane, which is so sucepliidc* of injury 
from frosts, h'iie rich lands of these islands produce large crop.j of sugar. Chjfn-e is also 
grown to a con.siderablc extent on several of the Anlille.s. On the Paei!>, crni-’l, the cli- 
mate is cliaracterized by mild winter.s and dry summers, so that the mcthi.)ds of A. mm-t 
conform to those of the countries bordering on the Mediterranean. 

The soil of Hoatk Amjiriea appeals to be much more fertile than that of iNoilli Anierk‘a. 
In the southern parts, the winters are comparatively mild, ‘vvlicn coLtra'ded with those 
oil the same lat. in the British possessions. Tlie valley of the Bio do la Idaja is adntirally 
suited for rearing sheep and cattie, which are found in iinraensc herds in they interior. 
Brazil is densely wooded, showing the abundance of the reins and the capalrillies of the 
countiy for the growth of the sugar-cane. In the n., w^liere the dry staisons are of 
longer duration, there are immense gi'as-y plains called savannahs, covered with iienls of 
wiki cattle. Though no cattle were found on the continent wdicn cll.-xovcrc-d by Buroxieans, 
it has been asserted that more cattle are now running wild in Boiith America tlian tho 
whole doinesticated cattle of Europe. * 

OfUim ]) 0 sscs.scs a climate having a great similarity to that of the U, B., east of the 
Rocky mountains. The winters are cold and the suimners moist and hc-l. KIce forms 
the great staple crop in the warmer ivgions of the s., wherever the land can be irrigated. 
This plant is also cultivated to a limiteii extent on dry lauds, along with miilel and maize. 
The density of the population in Cliina is an indication of tlie ad\anccd stale of its A. 
The careful manner in which all th<3 refuse of the towns and vilhigxs is husbanded and 
applied to tlic land, while weeds are not sulfered to grow among the cr(;p,s, is ;.bo true 
secret of the productive A. of the (liinese. 

The condition of A. in China shows wdiat wm might expect from enlightened policy in 
the promotion of that ol LnUa. Tiie monsoons which prevail over ITiiidoslea during 
summer cause a great luxuriance of vegetation while they last; but the extreme drougUbs 
that precede and follow them parch and wdtluir up the simllowcr-rootf'd jdants. .Over a 
large part oi Intlia, irrigation is rcf|uire(l to produce many of th(‘ cri)ps with certainty. 
In the tropical latitudes, rice is the most abundant grain~y iedding pbant, and forms the chief 
food of the people. The numerous rivers of northern India siqaply th(‘ iiKams of irriga- 
tion, ami the production of food then becomes a matter of eompareJive certabity. Wlaire 
the winters are cool, wlieat and barley are grown at that season, and rice, inarszo, millet, 
etc., in summer, just as wm tind in the ii*righlcd valleys of tlie south of Spain. At the 
present time, the principal drawbacks to the better cultivation of larid arc* Ihe^ dehcicncy 
m the means of transporting the produce, and tho teniii'e ])y whi<‘h tho hmd is helth 
The immense quantities of cotton and llax which are growm and literally lo«t for want of 
a market, is a subject that is beginning to attract attention, since our iiiamdncturers are 
suffering from the scarcity of raw material. 

It wmiild be out of place to give an outline of tho A. of the otlK'r infertrcqncal countries 
of the world, wliieh have contributed so little to the common civilization of mankind. 
Where rains are abundant, the ease with which a subsistence (;an be got 1 j-om large herba- 
ceous plants, and trees yielding fruit at all seasons of the year, has been justly regai'ded aa 
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inimical to llie progi’ess of society. Tlie productiveness of tlie lianana and tlie bread-fniit 
tree, considering* the small amount of cultivation they require, is calculated to strike 
natives of coldt-r climates with astonishment. Capt. Cfook eloquently remarks: **Tv}k> 
ever has plmited the l.iread-fniit trees, has fulhlled Ms duty to his own and succeeding 
generations as eomphdely and amply as an inhabitant of our rude clime wdio, througlioiii 
his whole lit'e, has plowed during "the rigor of winter, reaped in the heat of suminerj 
and not only provided his present household with bread, but painfully saved some money 
for ids clhldreii.” 

In tlie soiitlici’ii liGinispliero, the extent of sea gi-eatly predominates ov'er the land. 
The \'apors ■xvMch are raised over so vast an exx3anse of water flow towards the equator, 
and are chiefly deposited there in copious rains. They are not diverted by the peninsulas 
of bcutli America, south Africa, or Australia, as they are by the coBtixients of America 
and Ajdii. Comparatively sterile regions are the result. Australia and the capo of Good 
Hope are sparingly supplied with rains, so that their soil is hot very productive of grain . 
CuUi^'^uloil languishes, and tlie agriculturist devotes liis attention to the rearing of cattle 
and sheep. X cw Zealand, howco'cr, possesses a climate having considerable resemblance 
to liiat cl England, and as fa^'orablo for the production of grass and grain. 

Under the heads of cultivated plants, dairy, domestic animals, drainage, mig-ation, 
inq^lcmcnts, manuies, soil, rotation of crops, lease, etc., v/ill be moro p^articailarly treated 
the lystoms and rationale of farm management pursued in the British islands. 

AGIIICULTUIIE, DEPARTMENT OF, established by congTcss in 1862, to collect and 
difluse reports and information, distribute seeds, and manage a public botanic garden for 
testing and introducing to the country new^ and desirable plants. The commYssioner of 
agricalture, vdio is the head, is appointed by the president. The D. of A. has a fine 
building at lY asliinglon, witli a museum, chemical laboratory, gardens, etc. Tiioinontlih'' 
reports on the state of the crops and cognate subjects are estimated to be of great value. 

AGRICULTURE, STATISTICS OF. The international statistical congress, winch 
met at St. Petersburg in 18?’2, requested the French government to compile the agricul- 
tural statistics of the countries of Europe. Hitherto such statistics have been imperfect, 
or Vvdiolly neglected, and in no comitiy are there to be found any data of the amount 
and value oi staple crojes. This serious defect the international statistical congress .sought 
to remedy, and die statistical corps of France undertook to collect the facts. Though 
by no moans complete, tlio information is valuable, and the loading points are: The 
average product of cereals of all sorts in Europe is estimated at 5, 153, "808, 000 busliels, of 
w'Mcii 1,057,392,000, neead}’' a third, are assigned to Russia; 700,230,000, or nearly 15 pr. 
ct., to Germany; 709,500,000, or 14 pr. ct., to France; and 557,000,000, over 11 pr. ct., to 
Auslriti-Hungary. Estimating the average consumption at 15.C bush, per Iiead for food, 
seed and mauufaoturcs. Europe prodiice.s usually about enough to meet her own demand, 
except in wheat and some other breadstuffs, in which a considerable deflciency is supj)licd 
by importaiiou. Of potatoes, Ireland produces 23 bush, for etich one of her population: 
derman empire, 18. 1 ; Holland, 14,5; Belgium, 11. G; France, 10.2; Scandinavia, 9.9; 
xlustria-Hungary, 8.5; Russia, 4.5; Great Britain, 3.3; Italy, 1.1; Portugal, 0.85; Spain, 
0.28, and other states still less. 

LEADING- AGRICULTURAL CROPS IN EUROPE. 
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. PPJHCXPAIi CEREALS OF THE UNITED STATES FOR EIGHT YEARS. 
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The crop of hay for 1877 showed the amounts— 81,020,300 tons, 25,307,708 acn^s, 
$271,031,950 vniiie, one ton and twenty -four hundreds yield per acre, $8.00 average 
price, $10.72 A^altie per acre, 

AGBIQEN'TUM (Gr. Akj^a/jas), the modern Glrgcnti, a t. on the s. coast of SicHy, In 
lat. 87-17' n:., and long. HT 28'e., founded by a colony from Gcla (582 u.c.), and, iii Uie 
earlier ages, one of the mo.st important places in the island. Jn its palmy (lays, h is sa,id 
to have contained 200,000 inhabitants. After being at first free, aiid^lua! .snbje(‘t to 
tyrants, it was demolished by the Carthaginians (4.05 B.e.h but very soon roNCf 'again, 
\h the course of the Punic wars, it was compelled to submit to the Homans. FTonf 825 
to 1080 .A.D., it was in the possession of the Bnracon^^ from wliom it was conqueu'ed by 
count Roger Guiscard. The modern city contains (1872) 19,003 inh.abitants, is the taip- 
ital of tijo province of the .same nanm, and exhibits numerous and sj^ltuidkl ruins. Avliich 
alford inexhaustible materials for pictorial rejirescmtation. Among the ])(‘st pro, served of 
the.se remains of antiquity is the temple of conce.rd, of whlc.b only th(‘ roof and part of 
the front are wanting. The most extensive of the tempkxs was that of diipiler, 810 ft. 
long, 120 ft. high, and 100 ft. Avide, which, at the time of its dcstruotion, ap])ear.s not to 
have been finished. Only the basement and .sonui fragments nanain. (.Considerable rniiis 
of the temples of .Tiino Lucina. of Hercnles and A^isculapius an^ still found. The tiado 
of tlic modern tjily is inconsiderable. Somci corn, fruit, oil, etc., is exported, but the liar- 
"'or is little fre<pieuted. 

.AlGHIMOHY iAr;rimo7ii(i\ n genus of pi ant. s of the natural order (n.A’-.), sub-, 

yrder polaUUlm. The calyx is live-cleft, Avithout bract.s; the inuxbun d l.n!)e 'at length 
bivests two carpcK nnd is covered Avith hooked bristles. — The Common A(iuiMONY C4. 
ewpalona) is a native of Britain and other parts of Europe, growing in })orders of iields 
on wexysides, etc. ,It has an upright habit, altain.s a height of 2 ft. or nmre, and has 
iuteiTuptediy pinnate leaves, with "the leaflets serrate and'llowny lameath. The flow ers 
are small and yellow; in close racemes. The whole ^xlant has a pleasant, slightly ara. 
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rnfitie smell, ami is Litter and styptic. A clecGction of it is used as a gargle; the dried 
!\;iives furtn akind of Iieii) tea; arai the root hi^ some celebrity as a \dhmiifiige. — Very 
similar to this i.-, A. sicuaoIe?is, a native of Yii'ginia, Carolina, etc. It has a yeiyagree- 
Jib ie- fragrance.'' ■ 

AGltlO'NiA, Bojollan festivals iii honor of Bionysns, in which ‘women pretended 
for some tirue to searcli for the g<‘.d A ait suddenly desisted, saying that he hid himself 
among the mu-'^js. The tradition is that the daiigiiters of dVlinyas Laving despised the 
rites of Cie god, were seized with frenzy and ate the flesh of one of their" ehildreu; and 
tiiat llie A. vrere celebrated in expiation of the offense. 

AGEIP’J-'A, ConxELius Hexht, a remarkahle character of the 16th c., distinguished 
ns writer, plillost •piior a'od physician, who united great anility and extensive acquire- 
inenis with cniackeiy, was boin of a noble family at Cologne, 1480. He led an adven- 
turous and iinsclderi iiu‘, cpiitc in tiie spirit of Ms times. As early as 1509, lie was 
appointed lecclier of theology at Dole, in Franche Comte, and attracted great attention 
by his ioctures; hut liaving'by his b.iUer satires on the monks diniwn upon himself tlu^. 
hatred of tliat body, he was acemsed of heresy, and ohliged to leave Dole. He next 
taiiglit theology for some lime in Cologne, oceupying himself at the same tim (3 witli 
alchemy, andlh.cn went to Italy, vrliere he took military service under dlaxinnlian I,, 
and was kniyhtecl lie ‘was afterwards made doctor of laws and of inedieiue, and gave 
lectures at rc.via, uidil, burdened with debt, he fled to Casaie. After a time he was 
j!|>[)oiiitod B}ndlc of Lbaz; ljut in lo:-0 lie was again in Cologne, having excited tlie hos- 
tiiikf of tkc iiupii^'ilioii and of the monks by his defense of a witch. His old ememics, 
tlK 3 nior.ks, pci’seeuted ]jim still in Cologne, so that he went to Freiburg in Switzerland, 
where he lieyiu to practice as a physician. In 1524, he rveiit again to Metz, and there 
he gained such a reputation llait the mother of Francis I. chose him as her ]'>liysician. 
aVsIie declined to prophesy the issue of the campaign that Francis I. undertook in 1525 
30 Italy, he lost Iiis post andvrent to Holland. Hero lie wrote his celebrated book, De 
Irhccvtiiuulnc cCAihUatc Sckriikivuui (Cologne, 1524), a biting satire on th (3 sciences as they 
then existed. A.ii accusatloii against him having been brought before Cliaries V., on 
account of tills book, he again became a fugitive, and repaired to L}U)n. He there found 
the hatred he liad earl}' exeikd in France not 3 'et extinguished, andw'as hnprlsoried; hut 
iHiing liberated, through the exertions of Ills friends, he rdlrod to Grenoble, where he 
d. (Ib35). A. was a clear-lieaded man, and liad the merit of successfully eomh.aling many 
of tlie |)iv;]udices of Ids age, Jlis book, De pcciiUa PMlowyhin , containing a systematic 
Hceount of the cabala {(pv.), clirectlj^ coiitra'dicts the above vrork. xl complete collec- 
t.*n>n of his writiivgi appeared at Ia-ou, 2 vols., without date (about 1550). Bee Life of x\.., 
and aiialyds of his works, ly ll. Moriey (185G). 

A0EIPPA, I., son of Aristobiilus and Berenice, and gTunclson of Herod tlie 

great, wxis educated at Horne. He lived there in a veiy extravagant style, giving splen- 
did entertaiu,nionls, especially to the princes of tlie iinperiai faimijp and scattering his 
moTuy lavkhiy in gifts to the freedmen of the emperor, until Ins dohts rendered it unsafe 
fo 3 - hlin to rcnlain longer in tlie city. lie then took I’cfuge in Idumea. From iliis period 
almost to tile death of Tiberius, lie suffered a variety of misfortunes, but having fornied 
ii friend: 2 dp with Caligula, the latter, on his acccssioii to the throne, gave him tiic'tctraiTh- 
ies of Abiieiic, Fatanrea, Trachonitls raid Aiiranitis. After the banishment of Ilerod 
Antipas, he rec-fived ids tetrarclw also — namehp Galileo and Perea. Claudius, wliom 
A. helped to secure tlic possession of the emphe, added to his dominions Jinlma and 
Bamaila, and he vras thus the ruler of a more extensive territory than oven Herod the 
great had Ircen. His government wms mild towards the Jevrs, wltli w’lioin lie was remarka- 
bly popular; but lie severely persecuted tlie Christians. He caused James, the bi'plher of 
John, and the head tlie churcli at Jerusalem, to he beheaded, and Peter to Im* thrown 
into prison. He d. of a peculiarly loalliGomo disease at Ctesaroca, in Palestine, -wliile 
ceiobiating games in honor of tlio emperor, in -the 55th year of Ids age, and tlie ^W-th of the 
Christian era. The account given of this in the xVets of the Apostles substantially agrees 
with that of Jose.plius. 

ACBIP'PA, IlErvOD, II., son of Agrippa I., was at Rome wdien Ids -fathc'' died, and 
only 17 years of age. Claudius, tlierei’ore, resolved to detain him for some time, and in 
the mean Wilde retransformed tlie kingdom into a Roman province, but presented liim with 
the little teviitoiy of Chalcis when his uncle Ilei'od, wdm v/as its rider, died. 3n5S 
he left, Rome, and I'ceidved from tlie emperor nearly’ the wdiolo of his paternal possessions, 
wiiich \vere suliseqiiently enlarged liy Kero. ‘Like his father, A. rvas fond af. flne 
buildings, a taste which lie prolialJy acquired by his long sojourn at Rome. He .spent 
gveat sums in adorning Jerusalem, Berytus, and otlier cities; ‘hut he was not prudent in 
the disti'ibulion of liis favors, or just iiHds treatment of the high-priests, so that he failed 
to secure llie gooil-will O’f the Jews. He did all in liis powder, however, to dissuade thmn 
from robelling against ‘the Romans; but when he found his advices and warnings 
neglected, he. abandoned liis countrymen, and joined the imperial troops. Y/hcn Jeru- 
salem was taken, he ivent wdtli Ids sister to live at Rome, where he w’as made praetor, 
and whore he died in the 70th year of his age— the last of the Ilerods. It was before him 
Paul made Ids memorable defense. 
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AG-EIP'PA, Maucus ViPSANius (03-12 b.c.), a Pioman, wlio, tliou^a-lt r.oi of 
liirtb. rose to an exalted position l.hi'ough liis own talents. Ile jlrst esr-oused 'Maredla, 
tlKi nieoe, and then Julia, the daughter of <)eta.vius. lie was (aidiienl bolh iii war and in 
peace; and as a general, counselor and friend of the eiii|/ei’or, (lid gvK;d service to him 
and to the Roman state. As a general, he hiid tin* foiindidloii for the sole dcninnion (d* 
Octaviu.'i, and commanded his tle(d in the battle of Actiuiii (31 b.c,). ile v.r.s g<merous, 
upright, and a friend to the arts; Rome owed to him die restoration aiid consti-mdion (d 
several aqueducts, and of the Pantheon, besides odier public w(U‘ks Oi oriiumeni anti 
utility. 

AGEIFPI'JiTA,— I. The daughter of M. Yipsaniiis Agrippa, Iw his wife Jidia, -was one 
of the most lieroic and virtuous women of aniiqiiity. Slie was riiarrietf {(> Cjc^ar 
Oermauicus (see Geumanicus), whom she aeeompanied in all his cnnq.iiigiis. Slit* o’perdy 
aecused Tiberius before tlie senate of Iniving hired tiie murderers of laa* hu -hemd: and the 
tyrant, who hated her for her virtues and the esteenn in "tvlut'h sht wa^ ht'ld ly du! 
people, banished hcjr to the island of l^andatjiria, n.ear Naples, where slie volunlarily died 
of hunger (33 A.D.). T'he antitiuarian inurscinn at Dresden possesses foiiv ( xet'lljmf busts 
of iier.—fl. A very dilierent character was Aciuuptka, the daughha* oi' liu‘ last 
ineutioued, one of the most detestable w^omen that liave li ved. In h( r secs aid wii [o' vliood, 
she induced tlie eniperor Claudius, her owu uncle, to mariy lier, and t'spoused his 
daughter, though already betrothed to anoth.ev, to h(V son NeiV>. In oi’dc'r [(,' hi'ing the 
latter to tlie tlu’one, she ruined many rich and nobh^ Romans, excliuh'd Pnlannicus, the 
son of Claudius by Ivlessalina, and linally poisoned the emia-ror, lit-r ]ius],-and. She tlum 
endeavored to govern tbo empire Uiroiigb her son N('ro, who was chostat emix'ror; hut 
her ascendency" proving intolerable, Nero ca us’-ed her to lie put to death d'O a.T).), She 
enlarged and adorned her native city, Cologiu*, winch received from licr tlie tiaoie 
of Coionia Agrippina. 

AGr'TELEK, Cavern of (in Ilurigarlan, Baradla, i.c., a suffocating plactO, one of the 
largest and most remarkable stalactilic- caverns of Europe, is situated rnur the village of 
Agtolek, in tlie co. of Gomor, not far from the road from Pesth to Kasehau. It opens 
at the foot of a mountain wdth an entrance scarcely 3-1 ft. high by 5 ft. wide. It consists 
of a iabyrinth of ca\'erns communicating with on(? another, many of which it is didKadt, 
and even dangerous, to explore, when the streams that flow' through tliero are high. 
NumorouR stalactitic scructures occair in all tlie caverns, wliicli, from their singndar shape, 
have given rise to the variGus names of “the Great Church,” “tlie Idosaic A liar,” ‘MIk' 
Image of the \'irgin, ” etc. The largest and most imposing of tliose cin erns, s]tuat<'d about 
200 paces from the entrance, is called the Flvirer-Oarden. It is OG ft. high, 00 ft. wide, 
and runs nearly 000 ft. in a straight line. 

A'GTJxV, Yot.can de, a conical volcanic mmuitain, 25 rn. s.wx of Gflatcmnla, 15,(100 
ft. above, sea-ievel. Its crater is about 450 ft. liy 350 ft. It ejeets and ho}, water. 

Near hy are the volcanoes of Pacayaand Fuego, and tlie three ofn-n present a magnillcent 
spectacle. Agua has twice destroyed the old town ct Gualcmala. 

AGtJA'BO, Alexander Mauia, Marquis dc I.as llJarismas del Gurujal(jid ver,^ one of 
the 'Wealthiest hauliers of modem tim(.!s, was h. at Beviile, 17S4, and d. hlt'b April, 1842. 
lie Avns d(jscended from a Jewish family, and in his yor.tl: arms a.s a so]di«T. Diir 

ing the B]\ani.sh w'ar of independence, he fought with cUstiiudion on tiiv side of. Joseph, 
rose in the French army to the raidi of colonel, and arled as r.id-d(K'arnp to inaivdial 
Soult, but retired in 1815, and began a eornmisslou biv-iru'UR at Paris. In this he soon 
realized such wealth as enabled him to found a hank^ G(‘od-fortun(', energy and bold- 
ness, w^ith a singular talent for concerting sebemes, auvaiiCM'd Itim in a short time to he 
one of the first bankers in Paris. He also ol^taim'd a pelideal reputalion by negotiating 
the Spanish loans of 1823, 1828, 1830 and 1831. Intlicw (iperations, the Spanish gevern- 
Tiicnt frequently invested him with unlimited povrers, wluc h he dexterously einiJoyed to 
save his country from national bankruptcy. Ferdinand ML confcTrcd on him the title 
of Marquis do Las Marismas del Guadalquivca’. His services wane also r(>(*oinpensed by 
privilegesin mining and in executing ]aib}ic undertakings. AW tlie Spanish bonds issuing 
from Ills bouse received the name of Afivatlm, It was through A. iliat the Greek loan 
of 1834 -wms effechah He was naturalized in France in 1828, and at Ids d<'ath left a 
fpifune of above 00 million francs, of which be liad invested part in laiidc-d ])roperty; llie 
(XTstle of Ghatcau-Margaiix, celebrated for its ''.vine, ])elonged to him. His disliuguished 
col](JCtion of piclure.s gave occasion to Oavard for the publication of the iUtleile A. 
(Paris, 183M 842). 

A'GtJAS CALIEJT'TES, a well-built t, in Mexico, in the province of Zacatecas. It is 
.situat1?Q in ii, lat 2P 53', and w, long. 101° 45V in a plain 6000 ft. abovT the sea-Icvel, and 
on a stream of the same name, wduch is tributary to the Rio Grande <1(3 Santiago. It con- 
tains a pop. of 20,000; and besides the cultivation of folds and gardens, the manu- 
facture of woolen cloth is very considerable, and is carried on on the faclory system. 
The t. is favorably situated for trade, as the great road from .l^lexico to Bo'nora. ami 
Duxango is here crossed by that from San Louis Potosi to Guadulaxara. The environs 
abound in hot springs, from which the t. takes its name. 


A.gTijiip^ 
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(fehm /n:tt'rmut€ri-^ tlic oominon name for an inter mitting fever, aecoi^ipa- 
nied by pai’c-xybrns llts. Encli rlt is composed of tiiree stages, the cold, the hot and 
the swoathig sUig.'x lie Tore u tU, the patient lias a sensation of debility and distress aboiU 
the epigastiTirai ; feels \v(-ak and disinclined for exertion; the suiiVee of his bod 5 d> 8 co.^^^^^^^ 
co!d, anJ the bl('oJli?ss .ddu shrivels up into the condition termed goose-skin {evtis mu'cr- 
■iiui), ,A (“.old semoitioni creeps up the back, and spreads over the body ; the paiient shiv- 
ers, his tef'lu cliatter, his knees knoidv together; his face, lips, ears and nailjS turn bhie; 
he has pains in his head, laick anbi loins, ^^^►s condition is succeeded by hushes of heat. 
Ifie coldness giw-s place to vvarmih, and the surface regains its natural appiearance. Tlie 
warmth (a)Drjniies to increase, tbe face becomes red and turgid, the head aches, the 
breathing is dec']) and oppressed, the pulse full and strong. The . third stage now comes 
on; tlie Si-dll liecomcs suit and moist, the pulse resumes its natural force and freqnemy, 
and a copious sweat breaks from the whole body. 

Thc'se paroivysius rexmr at regular icteryids. “ Theintervml between dham is called “an 
intermission.” ^Vhr-n t.ht?y occur cveiy day, the paiient has A. ; eveiy see^ 

chiy, taildii: and wlcen dry arc absent for* two days, All ages ar(3 liable ti) this 

disease: and a ca-o is on rec'ord of a pregnant woman having a tertian A. which attacked 
her of course every other day; but on the alternate days, when she was well, she felt 
that the child also had A., although the paroxysms did not coincide with luei* own. 

The oxcidug (auises of this disease are invisible eiihivia from the surface of the eartli 
(marsh mlasmatap A cei’taiii degree of tempcTaUirc seems necessary-higher than GO'' 
Fahnmhcit — for die production of the poison. It does not exist Tv'ithin the arctic circle, 
nor does it appear in the cold seasons of temperate climates, and seldom beyond the 5(5'’ 
of n. lilt. (TViitson). it also nKpiires moisture, In England A. is almost exclusively con- 
lined to tlie cadern coast; and tlie extension of drainage has rendered A. far more uire 
than befouj. Janies i. and Oliver Oromwcll died of A. contracted in London. The Pon- 
tine marshes to the s. of Rome have long been notorious as a source of aguish fevers. Pciit; 
bog or moss is not productive of malaria, as is vseen in parts of Ireland and Scotland. 
Ncuther is d. over seen among the inlialntants of the Dismal Swamp— a moist tru(*t of 
150,000 acres on the frontlors^of Virginia an:l North Carolina in iforth America, Tks 
treatment of aguish fever consists generally in calomel given in purgative doses, followed 
by preparations of cinchona-bark, and in applying, during the paroxysm, external warmth 
t(i the body. 

AOTSS'B^AF, Fkanc;ots d’, a distinguished lawyer and clmnceHor of France, 

and pronouneod by V oltaire to have bten the most learned magisti'otc that France ever 
possessed, was bom at Limoge, 1658 -\.d. He receivwl Ills earliest education from his 
father, and afterwards devoted himself to the study of law: hec'amc a rocai-fjh}h*(d ‘<ii 
Paris in IGDi), and tjt the age of oJ, procijreur-fdn^'raf. of the parliament. In this onice he 
effected many improvements in the laws and in the administration of ;justic*e. He dis- 
])laye<l gri'.at bene vole mae during a famiim which occ'urredin the winter of 1709, applying 
ail the means in his power for the alleviation of the calamity. As a steady dehmder (d 
the rights of tbe people and of the Gallicnn church, ho successfully opposed the decrees 
of Louis XIV. and tlic chancellor Volsin in favor of the paprd buli L'nigenitus ((].v.). 
During the goveri'imeru of the duke of Orleans In^ became chancellor, but in the follow- 
ing year fell into disgrace^ by opposing Law’s system of tinanci\ and retired to his 
country-seat tit Fresuos. V'ben, liowever, the j'liin induced by Law’vS system produced 
a, genertil outcry of dissatisfaction, A .was reinstated, in order to appease the people. But 
his well-meant ert’orts could not rolrieve the desperate state of alTairs. A. was afterwards 
exiled a second time, in consequence of his opposing cardinal Dubois ; nnddnmgli hcMiu 
1727) obtained from curdinal Fleuiy permission to rotiirn. yet he did not agam'resume 
the c)-fllce of chincellor till 17‘IT. He resigned in 1750, and*d. Feb. 9, 1751. His wu>rks, 
coiisisliiig of plcjidings and speeches at the openings of tbe parliament, occupy 13 vol- 
umes (Ibiris, 1759-89; Paris, 1819). 

AGLILAK', Oti\oe. 1816-47; an English aaitlioress of Hebrew parentage, and a writer 
ehielly of reli^'iou.s llcaion, sueli as 'The ami IIo/))e Tnfljicnce. She wrote in defense 

of her failh The Spird of Jufh>kf)i, and other works. The “Women of Israel ” gave her 
a testimonial shortly before her death. 

ACTIIxiE' BE LA FEOITTE'EA, a t. of Andalusia,, Spain, in the province of Cordova, 
occu}>ying the summits and slopes of several low hills on the left bank of the Cabra, 26 
m. s.s.e. Irom Lovdovn. Many of tlie houses are of three stories, and the i;. i.s reinark- 
able for tlie wiibene^'^ of its hoii,'^es and the cleanness of its streets. It has three dm* 
squanxs, ami a dismantled Moorish castle. The chief trade is in corn and wine. Many 
of the iidiabitants are employed in agriculture, and in the breeding of oxen, horses un'd 
mules. Pop. 12,000. o . 

AGI IK RE, or Agiukka, Jose Saenz de, 1630-99: a Spanish ecclesiastic and author, 
of the Benedictine order; abbot of St. Vincent, professor of theology in the university of 
Salamanca,^ and secretary to the Spanish inquisition. lie was made*' cardinal about 1686, 
m reward lor a work in which he supported the ])apal authority against tlie four articles 
ot ihe. Galilean chiur'h. He wrote a Collection of the Omnclk of '8pmn, and left unfiuLiied 
a Treatise on the Theology ofA-melm. 
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AGUIPi'EE, Lopebe, a Spanmrd of the 16th e., noted for his oirmcti. He wcril 
to '.feu -svith Orsua in search of the mythical El Dora d.o ; liulucod Orsna to{is:-;unuj idiigly 
authority, and then killed iiiin to seize tb.e power, aiterwanls killing iHaiiy vdio disrpleas^al 
lain, lie was Jjutiily deserted, and captured and executed hy tho Bpanish aulhodlles ol 
Venezuela. 

AGUL'H^S, Cape (meaning needles), the most souiJmi'n point of Africa, lies a.hdullOa 
m. e.s.e. of the cape of Good Hope, in lat. dH 51' a., iong. DP hry' o. hi l-’.vtp, a light- 
jiousc was erected on it, at an elevation of 53 fh above liigh-water. A. bank evkauCi 

along the whole southern coast of Africa. It is 560 in. in length; and, u»*[jcsito th.e enpo 
of Good Hope, as many as 200 in bread til. 

AGIJB', at. of India, in the territory of Gwalior, the po;isessions of fvriudiah Ar/iily, 
on the route from Oojein to Kota, 41 m. me. from Kota. It si.ni: A in uu ope:t ]?]ain, 
155)8 ft. iibove the siai, is surrounded by a rampart of stone, and has on oufj ^iido of it a 
large, and line tank. Pop. about 30,000. 

AGUSTI'NA, the “ maid of 8sirago?sa,’- cl, June, 1857, at yi great age. In ^ youth 
she was a peddler of cool drinks to soldiers. During the .sh.'gc of PJarugo^sa b)' the ib’caidn 
in 1S09, she distiriguishcdherself by heroic particdpaiion iu sc vcra.l i-neounttn-s, onect 

snatching the fuse from a falling cannonier and tiring the gun at tlie eu.^'iny. id?;:!! which 
act she got the name “ La Arlihera.” Hhe was made sulj-lieut. iu t ia; Spanf. h many, and 
prcseiile'd ivilh many decorations. Byron i.irimortallzed her in C/uVcA hih'oul, 

AGA'K’IA'KI, or Aav^nAXiis, a Cliristian sect at the end of the 'Ttli c,, who eoudeinned 
marriage, and declared a true Christku life to consist of the renuiicialiau and moriitlca- 
tion of all physical appetites and passions. 

A HAB, the son and successor of Omri, was king of Israel from 0:I8 to 85)7 7X0. lie 
married Jezebel, the daughtei* of Ethbaal, king of Hidon: througb wbose injurious intUu 
once the Phamician woisdiipof Baal was introduced, tlie kingldiu.self sL'doee<] to idolatry, 
and tlie pri(;sts and [nopliets of Jeliovah eruAiy piiriwi'Uted. \'{'i tin? pn'oplielyj'euilued 
their intiueuce over l^ie people; and Elijah ch?red openly to attack the pr.ests of Baal, and 
rejirove the wickedness of the king v ith tlie mod v^evere threjileoings of punlshiuaJd. A. 
prosecuted throe wa,rs, with various success, against Benluuiad, king of fSyria; but In tlie 
last campaign he was killed by an arrow, ills w’hole lumily was ailerwards ex,iir})ated. 
under king Jehu. 

APHVK TA, a portion of the gold coast of Africa, rich and fertile. England har 
stations at Axiiu and other ])l5ices ceded by the Dutch in 1872. Pnusi.t unucEcok l«> 
colonize A. in 1083, but in 1718 sold out to tho Dutch 'West India cohijumy. 

AHASBE'BhS is tho name, or rather, perhaps, tlm title, liy wliicli .^’cv-'rd rings of 
'Media and Persia are mentioned in scripture. The best known <d lliese is hus- 

lamd (sec EsTni-m), wdio is probit]»]y the srunc as the Perslmi king .Xerxes; t»i,i IhJavw 
form of his name (Aehaschvcrosch) pointing to the old Persian form of tlio naiuc .Xerxes 
(Khsehyarschan). 

A.Hx\Z, son of Jotliam, and lith king of Jiidali, reigning 741-725 ixc*. ; wenk-m indt*!! 
and corrupt. In bis tiine Pekah, kiiig of Israel, and Ke/in, king of 8yi*ia, uxd.ertook to 
capture the kingdom of Judah, and besiegf'd JenivSalem ])ut did not iikt* tlie clt;. , though 
they carried away many captives. Incursions were made by the Edomit<'S and Philis- 
lines, and Ahaz asked help of Tiglarn-Pilescu', king of Assyria, wiiodniia^. out tlu^ Invaflers 
but took heavy toll from Ahaz, compe]rL!]g him to apipear at Dnmaseiis as a va':s:i], while 
liis kingdom ivas brongl»t to the lowest point of political degradation. The comlm't of 
Ahnz was that of a heathen; lie broke up the sacred vessels, and closed tlui doors of the 
hmiplc; h(.i saerificed to Syrian deiticvS, and caused Ids son to passthrough t].ie. lire to 
Moloch. He was succeeded by his son Hezekiah. 

AHx\ZrAH, son and successor of Aliab, and 8th king of Israel, reigning: less than two 
years^ 897-95 B,c. He followed Ids father’s idolatry, worshiping Baal and Astarte. On 
his accession tlie Moabites first revolted, refusing to pay tributer and Ijcfoi'c he was ready 
to go against them he fell from a wil:^do^Y of his palace. He sent iriessfmgors io Ids goil 
to know the result of his injurie.s; but the im^sscngers met Elijah, the propliet of Jelio- 
vah, who sent them back with 'word that the king would surely die, 

AHAZPAH. son of Jehoram and Ahab’s daugliter; 6th king of Judah; reigned one 
year, 884 b.c. He was idolatrous and wucked, and was slain by\Teha. 

AHIM'EL'ECn, a Jewish high-priest, wdio, induced ly David, supplied the latter’s 
hunger with the shew -bread of the tabernacle, 'winch was forbidden excepd to the priests; 
for 'Which Baul caused Doeg to slay A. 

AHITH'OPHEL, pxmbably gTaiidfathor of Bathsheba, and liy her introduced at 
David*® court. He was a wise man in spite of ld.s name (which means “ brother of foolisli- 
ness”), and David’s most trusted counselor until his defection in Absalom’s case, wliich 
caused the Idng much sorrow. His advice showed the way of success to Absalom’s partv, 
hut Hushai’s counsel for delay prevailed, which A. believed would ])e fatal to the rebel 
c^me; and he went home, his house in order and hanged himself,” the only delib- 
emte puicide recorded in the Old Testament. 
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AIIL'EFELD, Charlotte Sophie Louise Wilhelmihe. tok, 1781-1849, a German 
aovclLst. ^ 8be uuirried A. 17b8, lUid. separated from him in 1807. She was pinised liy 
Goethe for Iier precoeiovis ]iterary talent. She published several sentimental noveis 
under tlu; name of ‘“Eliza Sedbi^A’ others under her real name, and WTote a volume 
of poems. 

AllL Fj'ILD, Joiiasv'n Feiedeich, b. 1810, a Lutheran pulpit orator of St. l^nchael's 
eiiurcdi, in Leipsic. He has published several volumes of sermons. 

AilL'O.ULST, August ENetELBEET, b. 1826, a Finnish philosopher and poet, professor 
of Finnish literature at Helsingfors. He is dLstinguished for ethnogTapluc investigations, 
especially of the dialects and races of the Uralo- Altaic family. He •wrote a grammar of 
the neaj’ty extinct 'Wot language. In 1847, lie started a Finnish journal, and he has trans- 
lated some of Schillers works into Finnish, and written poems. 

AHL’WAIIDT, Theodor Wilhelm, son of Christian Wilhelm A., the Ilellcnie plii- 
losopher. Since 1 8G1, he has fjeeii professor of oriental languages in Griefswalde univer- 
sity. lie is .an authority on Arabic literature and history. 

AHMEDABAB', or more properly Ahmadabad, the chief t. in the district of the same 
nanie, in the presidency of Boinbay, is situated on the left hank of the Sahermutty, xvhicli 
Hows nearly due s. into the gulf of Camlyiy. It was built in the year 1412, by Ahmed or 
Ahmad tSluih, and undenyeut all the vicissitudes of government incident to the (jities of 
Hindostan, till the year 1818, when it finally enme under the power of the British. It 
was formerly one of the largest and most magnificent capitals in the east— in the opinion 
of a native writer, “the handsomest city in Hindostan; perhaps in the wmrld.” Its 
architectural relics are gorgeous, even in the midst of decay. The Junma or duma’ah 
Masjid, or great mosque, rises from the centre of the ciiy, and* is adorned by two superbly 
deccrated minarets, “each of which contains a circular flight of steps, leading to a gallery 
near the summit. Its domes are supported by lofty cohimns, regularly disposed; the 
concave of these cupolas is richly ornamented with mosaic and fret-work. The pave- 
ment is of the finest marble.” The mosque of Sujaat Khan is extremely elegant. Tiiere 
is likewise an ivory mosque, which has obtained that name from tlie circumstance that 
alilioug'li built of wlnte marble, it is “curiously lined with ivory, and inlaid witli a pro- 
fusion of gern.s, to imitate “natural flowers, bordered by a silver foliage on mother-of- 
pearl.” Tiiere are also the Fire Temple and the Tower of Silence of the Parsis. A. once 
abounded in gardens, aqueducts, reservoirs, etc ; but these, especially the gardens, arc 
now sadly defaced and injured. Its prosperity has been almost wholly dost ihyed by the 
rapacity of Mnhrattas, although at one time it wais famous for its manufaelu're of rich 
fabrics of silk and cotton, articles of gold, silver, steel and enamel. “It employed many 
artists in jiortrnit-painting and miniatures,” and had extensive trade in indigo, cotton an'd 
opium. Hic old eity-walis, built in 1485, vrliicli had in the course of ages, and through 
the assaults of enemies, become ver^" dilapidated, were repaired in 1884 at an expense of 
250,000 rupees. Water was also coni-cyed from the river through the citv hv means of 
pipes. It is disiaiit from Boinbay 290 m. n. ; in lat. 23'^ n., long. •72” 36'." Fop. ’72, 
116,873. ■ ■ . ■■ ■■ 

or AHMADiajOGUE, an Important t. in the presidency of Bombay. 
Ityvas foiindecl in 1494 by Ahmad Kizam Shah. Dmlng the reign of his son, Booiluln 
Nizam Shah, it reached a high degree of prosperity; but after his death, it witnessed an 
incessant stales of wars, confusions and murders. In 1797 it fell into the hands of the 
I^Iahrattas; and hi 1803 -Nvas surrendered, after a trivial resistance of two days, to gen. 
Wellesley. It svas, liovvxwer, sliorlly after restored to the Peishwa; but in 1817, the 1‘ort 
was again occupied by the Eritlslu Tlie t. has incror.sed rapidly since it came under 
British protection and rule. It possesses a most singular defense, in addition to its wall; 
this consists of an “ immense })rickly-pear liedge about 20 ft. high, which is so full of 
sap that no fire will kindle it, and so vigorous that it is almost impossible to force one’s 
wayy through it.” A. contains an Englisli church and txdJnfrrnml{ih{()VY\]iiQQ of eiiter- 
tainment for travelers) capable of holding 250 persons. It also posses.ses a good supply 
of water by means of aqueducts. It is” distant from Bombay 122 m. e., iiilat.lO^ O', 
loiig. 74° 46'. There are several places of the same name in Hindostan. Pop. ’72, 
32,841. 

AI-IMEB^TTO'G-FE, or Edith, a Rajpoot sta'e of Guzerat, in the Mahi Kanta agency, 
laiFiticaily eonnected^with the presidency of Bombay. It is under the rule of tlnF rajah 
of Edur, subject to Brilisli sovereignty. The population is estimated (’72) at 217,000. — 
The principal t. is Ahmedniiggur, on the banks of tlie llaiit Mail, a branch of tlui 
Sabarmati, in an extensive plaiiV, 92 m. n.n.wx from Baroda. It is surroimded by a fine 
old stone wall. Pop. 9000. 

AHMEBPIJE-', a t. of India, in the native state of Bhawulpur, and 25 m. s.w. from 
Bha will pur. The houses are mostly built of mud; but there is a large and lofty mosque, 
with four tall minarets. There are manufactures of matchlocks, gunpowder, cotton and 
silk. The pop. has been estimated at 30,000, hut other estimates make it much less. 

AH'MEB SHAH, b. about 1724; Iiereditary chief of the Abdali tribes, and founder 
of tlie Durrani dynasty of Afglianistan. While a boy he was a prisoner with a hostile 
tribe, but in 1738 he was rescued h}" Nadir Shah, wdio gave him command of a body of 
U. K. I.— 12 
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cavalry. On the assassination of Nadir, in 1747, Alimed, who had, failed to capture a 
P( 3 rsian treasure train, retreated to Afghanistan and persuaded^ the native tribes to make 
i'lirn their sovereign. He was crowned at C'audaliar, Oct., 1747, changing the name of liis 
tribe to the Durrani. By keeping Ws armies at work in foreign eoncpiests, and interfer- 
mg but little in the local affairs of the tribe, lie soon consolidated hi.s pow(M’; and having 
acquired the koh-i-noor~the fainoiis tlimnoiid—and inudi capbjri.'d tixiasure, he had the 
advantage of great wealth. In 1748 lie toolc Lahore, and in 1751 bec'anie minisixa’ of the 
Punjab,' and soon subdued all Kashmir. The great mogul iiavlrig retalnm La],K>re, he 
went against him in 175(1, entered Delhi in triumpli and gave the city to ]>illagc* for a 
month." Ho took for one of his wives a princess of the royal faniily, a!id gave another to 
Ms son Timoui-, whom he made governor of Punjab, lie had staarcely Jo ft Delhi when 
the Moharamedan viider, whom be bad left in oMce, seized tlic oily, killed tlie great 
mogn), and set another of the family, a tool of Ids own, on tiie lliroinj. At the same 
time the Mahratta chiefs took occasion for attempts lo establish the Hindoo ixnvcu’, and 
Ahmed iiad more than once to cross the Indus on war ex}M'alitioif.s. Jjih, b, 1701, he 
defeated the Mahrattas and Sikhs at tiie great castle of Parifat, ])nt wtis compelled to 
liastcn hack to quell rebellion at home, 'fhe Sikhs rose, and he was fmriiiy forced to 
give up the Punjab. He died in 177^1, of cancer in the face, and was siiccA..;ded. by his 
fi. 'H Timoiir. 

AH'MED YEPYK PASHA', a Turkish statesman; in lS77tli(‘ president of the cliam- 
l)er of deputies. He has been much connected with foreign aifairs, cspf'cially in negotia- 
tions which concerned liussia; and ho was a,ml)assador to Prance in 1800. In the autumn 
of 1877 lie was appointed governor of xidrianoplc. 

AHN, JorEA.NN P.RANZ, 1706-1865: a German grammarian, for many years a teacher 
in Neuss. Hewwote man 3 ^ manuals for teaching German and other laogutigx's, and pub- 
lished in English a collection of German poetry. His PmdiCid Method for a Idtpal and 
Mtsy Aapmiiion of the French Latiguacje lias passed through niany editio,ns. 

AH'EENS, IlEixRicir, h. ISOS; a German waiter on law, philosopliy, and psychology, 
who studied at Gottingen. He wa.s coriccrnecl in the political troufjie's in 18;]i, lectuAd 
in Paris, and from 1884 wms 14 yeavs professor of pidilosoiSliy at Brussels, .lie was a 
member of the Fi'aiikfort parliament of 1848, and on the c(.)mmittce to draft a now Ger- 
man constitution. For a few 3 a*ars afteiwvards he lield a profe,ssoi‘'s chair at Gratz, and 
for the last twenty 3 x;ars h;\s represented the Leipsic university in the tirsi Saxon cham- 
ber. Among Ills w'orks are a Coime qf Prydiology CL\\d Phlloropliii of llig or JSahtral 
UlffhU on a IdilloroidtiM-ArdJtrojF^^^ Bam. Tj)e last-named ivork lias ])een repub- 
lished in several languages, and as an academical text-book in some Soiilli American 
"States. 

AH'EIHAF (in tlie Zend, auhro mainym, i.e., the malignant, dcstro 3 'ing spirit) is, 
a(X;ordiug to tlie dualistic doctrine of Zoroaster, the persoidhcaliou of 'mfthgniiy, the orig- 
inal source of all moral and physical evil, the chief of the devils and inaligLcnt sfiirits, 
the k.iiigof darkne.ss and of death, and eon.sequently the eternal emomy aijcroppouent of 
Ormir/d and of Ins kingdom of light. See Zoroaster. 

A-HULLj ii maritime term, used to denote the ])osltion of a slilp when all her sails are 
furled and her helm lushed on tlie lee-.side; in such a posilion slie lies nearly wdtli Vier 
side to the wind, hut with the head turned a little tos^nrds the direction of tbeAvind. 

It mav^ be convenient to mention in this place that the plirasoology adopted by British 
!iavai oitlcers and seamen, whether belonging to the royal navy "or to lhi‘ m'ercantile 
marine, comprises a large number of wmrds formed on a principle sirniinidotlritof 
with the vorvel a (a corrujition of the Anglo-Saxon preposition on, meaning on, ii\ at) 
prefixed to a noun. Such are the following; Ahach^ abaft, aboant, (thread, a-coe/ddll, 
adrift, afloat, afore, agnmnd, ahead, adinll, a-lee, rUoft, aloof, aniafn, amidAhipfi, an-erid, 
apeak, ashore, astern, atrip, avast, a-weather, a-weighd Sucir of tiu'se terms as se< 3 m to 
.require it, will be found brietly explained under tlieir proper headings. 

.AT, a royal city of the Oanaanites, 12 m. n. of Jerusalem. It existed in the time of 
Abraham, but is chiefly noted for its destruction by Joshua, who made it “a heap forevaT, 
c-iven '.a desolation.^’ A cit)’^ which seems to have occupied the site is siqiposfal to liave 
been m.entioned in Isaiah, and also after the captivity. Its ruins were said'to exist in the 
time of Eusebius ami Jerome, though none arc now to be found. 

AIBAH, Saint, one of those distinguished monk.s of the early Scoto-Irish Church, who 
were received into the ctdendar of saints 1 ) 3 ’^ a sort of acclamation, and without the cere- 
mony of eanonization. His period is the niiddle of tlie 7tli c. He was the fiivt efficient 
missionary who propagated Christianity in the n. of England. Oswald, tiie oelohrated 
king of Northumbria, requested the community of Iona l6 send to his coiiri- one of their 
brethren who would teach the Christian religion to Ms people. .As the liistory lias come 
down to us, the first person sent was a certain Cormac, who was too dogmatic and intol- 
erant to be. a successful missionary. On his returning after a failure, A., wlio possessed 
the patience, geniality and popular manners fitted for the task, was successful. He left' 
a great reputation, and, as the earliest promulgator of Christianity in the northern dis- 
, ; tricts, Is generally counted the first in the lists of the bisliops of Durham. 
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AIBE’-BE-CAMP, an officeiMvlio maybe regarded as a kind of superior confidential 
attendant upon a general in active service. The A. is the organ of the general. He car- 
ries all orders on ti)c held of tbese he is to deliver in the plainest terms, so as to 

be distinctly nnderstf.)od: and when so understood, the orders are to be as implicitly obeyed 
as if tile general himself were present imd S]:)eaking. As an exampile of the importance 
of this matter, maybe adduced the brilliant but disastrous light-cavalry charge at Balak- 
hiva in the autumn of 1854. Lord Raglan sent a message, partly verbal and partly writ- 
ten, to the earl of Lucan, concerning a particular piece of strategy at a certain time and 
place: the message was misconcei\ed, and the earl of Car{;Ugaa"'was directed to make a 
military movement, ]3erfectiy hopohi'^s in its character, resulting in a very serious Gavalry 
loss; althoiigii the incident presented a, line disi>lay of heroism united with discipline. 
An A. also acts as secretary to the general, and assists him in his correspondence, when 

has not specifically a. militmy secretaiy. He aids likeAvise in dispensing the courtesies 
of the generar.s house or tent Generals are much accustomed to appoint their sons or 
other reirJfions to tins confidential post. The A. vary from one to four in number, accord- 
ing a.s the euinnimidcr is a brigadier-general, major-general, lieuteDant-genoral, general, 
or thfid-nuirshai; each I'eceives 6d a day beskles regimental pay. Before an ofiicer 
cjui be appointed as A., he must have been two years with his regiment, and must pass 
an examination. A, are not removed from the list of their regiments; and, most com- 
monly, are captains. Besides these A. to generals, the ctueen has the power to appoint 
any number of A. to herself, in her capacity of nominal head of the army. There are 
no" particular duties attacliecl to the office; but it is much sought after, both as an honor, 
and as conferring on the holder the rank of colonel in the army. Tliere are 6 who receive 
daily pay as A., and who take it in turn to attend the queen on state occasions. In the 
year 18T(i, there were no fewer than 83 military A. to the queen, of whom 8 were peers 
of the realm; but of tlse 88, only 10 l)elonged to the aroiy; the rest, except two of the 
marines, being militia officers, wliose appointments are purely honorary. In addition to 
all the above, there arc naval A. to the queen, of whom Ihere*^ were 11 in the year 1876. 

AI3E-T0I ET LS CIEL T’AIDEB,.A (lielp yourself, and heaven rvill help you). This 
moral aphorism was the ciy of certain French political writers to the middle classes, 
alioiit the year 18rLl, a’ul became tlie watch-word and title of a society, having for its 
object to agitate the electoral body in opposition to the government. "" This, however, 
was to be. done ly means strictly logitimate, and chiefly by correspondence and political 
}>ul)licadons. ^lost of its founders and active members belonged to the party of I)uc- 
iviujuren (q.v.), as Guizot, wlio was president for some time, '’Diicliatel, JDuvergier d {3 
Hanranne, Dubois, Remusat, Tiiiers, Cavaiguac, etc. Le newspaper wais the organ 
of the association, and afterwards Le Katioiud. It Iiad a great share in bringing about 
the n‘vo]ution of July 1S80, and was at first countenanced "by the new government; but 
after a short time it was dissolved (1882). 

AIBIir, or Gu5:EL-HisRAn, a t. of Asiatic Tarke 5 \ river l^Ieandcr, in the 

pasha lie of xinatolia, built out of the ruins of the ancient Tralles, which was situated on 
a, piat<aui above the present t. It lies sixty m. s.e. of Smyrna, contains 6000 houses, 
ujsd a pop. estimated at from 85,000 to 60,000 inhabitants, is 4 m. in circuit, and carries 
on a (rade next in importance to Iliad of Smyrna. It is adorned, like all eastern cities, 
witlt numerous mosque.s and other religious edifices, and has a picturesque appearance. 

AIBO'IfE, a t. of Sicily, in the province of Caltanisetta, 20 m. e. b 3 ^s. from (ffiltani- 
setta. It crowns the surnmit of a lofty lieight commanding a view of the great plain of 
Catania. It ^vas one of the settlements of "the Lombards, who accompanied Roger the 
Norman in. Ms conquest of hdici^y. The road wdiicli leads to tlie t. is very "fugged, 
bordered by luxurant pricki y-pears. Pop. 5020. 

AIDS. These were original];/ mere benevolences granted l\y a tenant to his lord, In 
times of distress; but gradually they came to be regarded as matters of right, and not of 
discretion. There were three principed objects for wdiicli A. were demanded: 1st, to 
ransom tlie person of tlie lord when taken prisoner; 2d, to make his eldest .son a knight; 
a,ncl 3d, to provide a suitable poi'tion to his eldest daughter on her marriage. These A. 
waa-e abolished ])y 12 Cur. H. c, 24. 

Aid oe tite Ki;-;a is where the king's tenants pray A. of thcK. on account of rent 
demaiukal of them !)y others. Tu such cases, the |;)rocecdings are .stopped till the king’s or 
queen’s comssc*! are heard to sa}" what the;)^ think fit for avoiding the king’s prejudice. 

AI GSETTE, a French v/ord, used to denote the down or plume (botanically, pappus) 
wiiich is found tittnclied to mmyv vogcdable seeds, as the tliistleand dandelion. It is aRo 
used in reference to the fca.thery tuft on the heads of several birds, as the lieron; and 
in English zoology the name aigret or egret (q.v.) is applied to the lesser white lieron, an 
elegant bird, with a wdiitc body and a feat.hery crest. Hence the term A. came to be 
used to dixsignate the long, delicate wdiite feathers wliich, being stuck upright in a lady’s 
head-dress, a.re calcaihited to give a majestic appearance to the person. More recently, 
the iLsage has been .still further extended, and any head-dress bearing an analogy to a 
phmie, even a. bouquet of flowers, fastened with precious stones, is denominated an A. 

AIGUEBELLE, Paitx. Alexandre Nkvt-cue d\ h. 1881 : a French naval officer. He 
entered the service in 1846; was lieiit. in 1858, and w’ent into the Chinese service, where 
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lie distinguMied lumseiC againi;t the Tappings In lSU‘3-(>h ^ fie heemrie eincf eofnrifaiiue^r 
of the Fnuico-Ghinese corps, forced the iusurgents to fly iroin sevenu is., nnci ''tiptnred 
Hong Ciunv/ : Pie was mandarin of the first class in China, iir.a an oil}<',er of tli(> 

legion of lioiior in France. With M. Gicquel be estaljlisliediheprM'iijil al r^oo*cho'.v-l'of>, 
ani taught the Glnnese to construct European 'Vessels, tlie fuNt (ihiiiese inaii-oCvrur heijig 
launched under his supervision in 1869, when he was made grand ailiuinu of lyi; Uhlr.eH:; 
llect. 

AIGrUES-XvCOETES (Aqnm Mortm), a small t. in France-pop. 'TO, SI 07— hi da? 
deparUneiit of Gard, which claims to ]iav(3 been founded by the Uoma,r Marins. It b 
situated in an extensive marsh, impregnated with sea- salt, and is aheait 0 an. ti*oHi the 
Mediterranean, with which it is connected by a eanab It was fv(>in A. Uiat Si. LouL^ 
sailed in 1248, and again in 1270, for tlie crusades— a prijof that dm sea i.iteu reached 
this spot. In 1538, Francis I. had an interview at A, 7.[, with Charles V. 

AIGUILLE' (Pr., a needle), an instrument often used Iw nnlhu-ry engineers, to pierce 
a rock for the reception of gunpowder, when any blasting or biowing-up Is to be 
effected. 

AIGfUIILETTE', a part of the decorations of military dress. It was^ formerly worn 
on the right shoulder by general ollicers of various grades; imt is now clihTy coniiaed to 
oflicers of the life-guards and horse-guards. It is merely nn oiniament, compos<*d. of gold, 
or silver cords and loops, 

, AIGUILLON, Aumand Vignerot DijPlessis Eicitelieit, Due d’ 1720-82; minister 
of foreign affairs under Louis XVC, governor of LrUlauy in 1758. Il<^ was replaced 
as miuisPer by Vergennes, and retired to private life, it is supposed that iu? owed Ids 
place at court to the king’s mistress, Mmc. Dubarry. 

AI'GULET, a rope called a lasliing-rope, employed in slilps-of-wnir for S(3(nirzng the 
breeching of a gun. 

AIKEX, a CO. in S. C., formed in 1S7B: 000 sq.m, on the e. side of Suwannrd'i river, 
pop. '80, 28,12.3. Tlicre arc mineral products, and agricuhure and manufactures of cot* 
ton, paper, and pottery are the chief occupations. Co. seat Aiken, 

AITvEhT, at. in A. co., S. C., 17 m. from August;*, on the S. C. railroad: a frirorite 
resort for pulmonary invalids, being 600 ft. above seadevcl. It has wid{‘and dm? streets, 
ciuu’clies, newspapers, Ij^ceum hall, readlng-i’oom, and numerous hotels and boarding 
houses. Pop. ’80, 1817. 

A] KEN, OiiAiiLEs Augustus, D.B,,3iL,u., a native oiTt., b. 1837: graduti teal at Harvard 
1840, and in theology at Andover in 1853. He was pastor of a ('(mgregathaad church 
in Yarmouth, Me., 1854-59; laliii professsor at Dartmouth in 1859 * d at PrineeiO]? m 
lS()6-()9; president of Lnion college 1S69-71; aiid latcM*, prob ->^'. > f Cirri, -tinn etiucs 
in Priaceton theological seminarjr. '"He is editor of Book of Pror rbn m Lunge’s com- 
meiitary, ami author of many articles in religions periotlicals. ' 

AIKIN, Authitk, 1773-1854; son of Dr. John A. He publislicd Jonrnal of a Tow 
iliroo ft North Waleii and iS7o'ep.s7«>e, edited the Anruud JPPci'i 1803-8, and 'with his 
brother Charles published a DieUonar!/ of Chrmiofr/j a.ml Muitndofiij: Bitbser(U<a]tiy he 
prepared a manual of mineralogy. He was one of the founders of llie geological soeuely, 
and ti fellow of the LinLiman society. 

ATKIN, JouN, 1747-1822; an Eiigli.sli author and editor. He studied medicine and 
surgery under the celebrated Dr. Wm. Hunter, but tzied practux’ in various place.s witli- 
out success, and turned his attention to iiteraiy pursuit.s, in -which, he wa< a-slsledlzy his 
sister, Tdrs. Barbauld, with whom he publi.shed a series of volumes entitle d ErontnuH at 
Ifotne, an instructive and entertaining miscellany for the young. He wrote 754'J 
Nataral Ilistorij of the Year, a valuable Blographictd Dtcfaaiary, and other books; edited 
the MovJhhi Alagazinc from 1790 to 1807, and started liio Athomam, which soon stopped. 

AIKIN, Lucy, 1781-1804; daughter of John- A.; a historical writer who greatly 
assisted her father. She wrote books for the young, such as AdeerdarvH of Ronfildo and 
Lorimev; also published poems under the title of EpAfkr to Women, Her I'nost irnpoilant 
■work is MemoirH of the Court of Mkahcdh, which went tlirough several addit.ions. One of 
her late.st works wms Memoirs of Addle, on. She was one of the most aceomplished and 
attractive women of her time. 

AIKMAN, AYilltam, 1682-1731; a Scottish painter who traveled in Italy and Turkey, 
practiced hia art in Edinburgh and London, and waxs on intimate terms xvith artists and 
baea of letters, 

AILAN’TO {ailanthm fflamdulosa), a lofty and beautiful tree, of the natural order 
xanthozylacm (see Xanthoxylok), a native of China, l)ut now frequently pUmted to 
shade^ public walks in the s. of Europe, and not uncommon in England, l’’he styles are 
combined at the base, the fruit consists of 3 to 5 samarm (or winged achema, q.v ). 
The leaves are large and pinnate, with an odd leaflet, resembling those of the ash. The 
tree grows better than almost any other on chalky soils, and is hardy enough to endure 
the climate even of the n. of Scotland. It is easily propagated by suckers and cuttings 

the roots. The wood is fine grained, satiny, and suited lor cabinet-making. 
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xilLAKTHTTS SILKIVOEM, samm iaimd on tlie leaTes of; tlie ailaiitiras, 

0:1 vvhioli ii feeds. Its silk is iriucli used in Cliina, and some tMnktiiat ittnay supersede 
tlie true silk, the worm being hardier and less subject to disease, and feeding on a tree 
grown ill all temperate clinuites. The eggs are treated like those of the regular silkworm; 
the Imwa;, after feeding through the lirst moult, being placed on the trees and left to 
themselves. , ■ .■ 

AILETT’ES (Fr., little wings) were appendages to the armor worn knights in the 
l?)th c. They were sometimes made of leather, covered with a kind of cloth called mrtto, 
and fastened Vulh silk laces. The form was sometiues circular, sometimes pentagonal, 
cruciform, oiTozenge sliapcd, but more usually square. Sometimes they were not larger 
than the palm of the hand; in other instances as large as a shield. In most instances, 
tliC A. were Vvorn beliind or at the side of the shoulders. Whether the purpose of these 
a’i>p(n! (luges was as a defense to the shoulders in war; as an ensign or mark, to indicate 
to the fed lowers of the knight his place in the held; cr as armorial bearings, is not now 
clearly known; but the hrst supposition is the most probable. A. are figured on many 
effigies, moniiniciital brasses, and stained wiiidow^s, in our cathedrals and old churches. 

AILLY, PiEUitE d’, or Petrits de Alliaco, 1350-1425; a Preach theologian called 
the “hammer of heretics” arid eagle of doctors;” leader of the Nominalists, and 
early a doctor of the Sorbonne; grand master of the college of Navarre in 1384, and in 
1380, chancellor of the university; bishop of Cambray in 1398; confessor and almoner to 
Charles YI. He induced the calling of the coimciNof Pisa, of wdiich he was an active 
member. He was made cardinal by John XXIII., and sent legate to Germany, where 
ho was prominent in the council of Constance, 1414-18, furthering the coudeinnatioii of 
Hiiss and Jerome of Prague, but strenuously advocating reform in the church; main- 
taining the aiitiiority of councils over that of popes, and aiding in the election of Martin 
V. in place of three rival popes. He was afterwards papal legate to Avignon until his 
death. His writings arc numerous. Among them is an attempt to iusrroonizeaslronomy 
and theology, the astronomy being that of the age, soon to be ovegu:n;ed by Copernicus 
and Galileo, • 

AILHEO, B.vijied, Ethelredus, or Alured, an English ecclesiastic and historian. 
He was educated at the Scotch court, entered the Cistercian order and became a monk 
in Rievaulx abbey, in Yorkshire, becoming abbot in 1146, and remaining so till his death. 
He was the author of many historical and theological wmrks, the former of little value 
owing to his unlimited credulity. Leland says he saw A.’s tomb at Ricvaulx adorned with 
gold and silver ornaments. 

AIL'SA GEAIG, a remarkable islet about 10 in. from the southern coast of Ayrshire, 
opposite Girvaii, hit. 55“ 15' 12" n., long. 5“ T w. Rising abruptly out of the sea ,t.o a 
height of 1114 ft., it forms a most striking object, even at a considerable distance. ‘It is 
about 2 m. in circumference, and is accessible only at one point, where the accumulation 
of debris has formed a rough beach. The rock may be desci-ibed generally as a mass of 
trap, assuming in some places a distinct columnar form, wdtli dimension.s"far exceeding 
those of the basaltic pillars of Stalfa. On the n.w., perprndicular cliffs rise to a height 
of from 200 to 300 ft. ; on the other sides, the Craig dc'-f.-vuids to the sea with a steep 
slope, covered with grass and wild flowers, with numerous scattered fragments of rock. 
The only Inhabitants are goats, rabbits, and wild-fowl. Solan geese, in particular, breed 
in the cliffs in countless numbers. About 200 ft. from the summit are some springs, and 
on the ledge of a crag on the ea.stern front, are the remains of an ancient stronghold. 
In 1831, the late earl of Oassillis, the proprietor of A. C., was raised to the dignity of 
marexuis of A. 

AILU'RUS FULGENS. • See Paeda, ante. 

AIMARD. Gustave, b. 1818, a French novelist. He ■went to America as c<abiii-boy, 
and lived ten years among the Indians; traveled in Spain, Turkej^ and tlie Caucasu's, 
mixing in wuirs and conspiracies. In 1848 he was in Paris, and an officer of the f/ank 
moUle. A. has published his adventures in a long series of novels, The Trappers of the 
Arkansas and Nights in Me.vieo, etc. Under a fictitious name he published, in 1847, Un 
0oin (hi Jiklemi. 

AIME-IHARTIN, Louis, 1781-1847; a native of Paris, who in 1815 Avas appointed 
editing secretary to the chamber of deputies, and not long afterwards jwofessor of belles- 
lettres, moral philosophy, and history in the polytechnic school. In 1831, he became 
keeper of the library of Sahitc Genevieve. In 1810 he published Lettres a Sophie svr la 
physique, lachinne, ef Vhisfoire natiirelJe, in prose and verse; and afterAAuirds the rf 
Bernardin de St. Pierre, in tlie literary style of his celebrated subject. ‘ But his most 
valuable work is E(luc(ition des mhr.sde famitU, shoAviog that the onlyAvayto imyirove 
mankind is to educate Avomen so that tliey may be able to raise up men of virtue. His 
AAufe, a daughter of the marejuis of Belleport, Avas the AvidoAV of Bernardin de St. Pierre, 
whom she took for lier husband in his 63d year, she being 18. She died in the same year 
with her second husband, be(|ueathing her fortune to tamartine, with whom she was a 
special favorite. 

AIMON. See Aymon, cmU. 
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ill France, rises in the mountains of tlie Jura, flows tliroa<^!i tlip 
above "'•> “to tiiAiliouo,^?g‘‘^ 

frontiw department of Prance, is bounded on the n. by tiie departments n-f l,„ 
and baone-et-Loire, on the e. it is separated from t^witzerhiad ami H'm r o n . 
winch aiso divides it from IscTe on the s Avliilo nn a- o ‘ ^ idione, 

the departments of the Khonrand Sudn;;!^ The ea rn 
but the southern portion of tliat part wliich lies toltierv 'of tlie^ \''n ’ 

oeous plateau, abounding vdth n«u?slms, wldcV or easioi a" d 4ie^ 

tamshvearrondissements— Bourg, Bellev Ge.v Nautua Tn'r mi-- n - 

SJoOsq.nn Pop. 76, 865,463. Chief t., Bourg. w oo .antons. Area, 

glast^SVitoterfsof 'H“ulmthe“4udv I •/ ’1“^ on 

entered the royal porcehtin’nmnu&cJoV 1 waf w're I h't 

ceeded 111 oyercomiiig the technical diiliciilties .in the execution' ^ 

separate institution was now established for the art- -hkI \ mc - tti v ding. A 

raising it to a high deo-rec of nerfe clioii f 1 • di.pe<*io_r, succeetied in 

eSa 

colored glasses, in ail uTad'ilions nf lUAt" euinmana oi d,h)\o 100 various y 

Wehr.sto?fer, to’ JiZs, r A!' 'vitj 

of the windows of the cmhcdral of ihtisbL 1 W 

ornamentation, and painted several of The W-,- “i V'i^* contributed the 

splendid windows of the ch.uSi of tti Ppi^lf a«o.f contribution to the 

tion of king Ludwig of Bavaria ?o iW ihe ir. I JiunirL In the coutribu- 

windows executed at Munich for all parts of the wnrlb *^^'"’’ numerous other 
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rule, more liairy than those of men nf ihr^ \ n ^ ^ bodies are not, as a 
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two entered into a written controversv ^rpf'inivAr ^ 

embraced the ot!mr^s rc]igkm. ° Henry 

lived in poverty in Amsterdam about 1598 hunv he hr , i ’■'’ •■'"d 

first cluirch of the sect called Brownists 

steadfast, resolute, and cultured chain ninnnf tUo ioiuvard, lie was the most 

dom represented by the nonconformisi- in religious free* 

for freedom from ^uerarchTl “y A purM *d k Hm «S‘",ing 

time biographers had two T-Icmry A. 's^ one 

arch-heretic and leader of the Semratists^ ^ fitudent, the other the 

JV^bablc work is A Befeim of the bM 

Uciii Ohnrdh separated froni AntiBhnsf LatLf iJ> i a Bumfjy asal in the Ohm- 
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hI?" '“« ’y' ■'"“tit SfS';,,‘H;. Kr 

b. at Woodvalc, near ManchesteM^iecO^ tbotionary, was 

school there for some time? hut aftedardsve^^^^^^^^ 

many years in educational pursuits In 17U ^'diore he was engaged for 

Engl sh and EnglLsh-Latin), Srhowevor was Li? m, wtT®? ’”f-, (Lntin- 

Xondon on die 4th of April. 1743. He wrote also'^somf Latte poc'i id 
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treatises on vfaious subjects ; but nothing keeps his memory alive except the dictionary, 
%vhicli Itself is now fast- passing away into oblivion. The labor expended oiv such a 
producliou was indeed higiilj honorable to the author, but the work has no claim to 
the character of an accurate' or pliilosophical lexicon, and, in spite of the numerous 
emendations it has' received, it remains essentially^ what it was at first. It has been 
superseded b^: Riddeirs, and more recently by Smith’s, Andrews’s, and other lexicons. 

AINSWOSTH, William FiLiKCis, an English physician, geologist and traveler, a 
relation of tlic foregoing, was b. at Exeter, 1807. He studied medicine at Edinburgh, 
and, after receiving (1827) his medical diploma, he travelled in Ff'ancc, and prosecuted 
g(‘ologlcal investigations in the Auiergne and Pyrenean mountains. Returning to 
Edinburgh in 1828, he conducted the publication of the Journal of Kainval and (rao- 
gra.phieal Srifnee, and delivered lectures on geology. In 188o, he was attached as 
physician and geologist to the Euphrates expedition"" under col. Cliesney, at the recom- 
mendation of col. ISabine, and returned home in 1837 through KurdisUiu, the Taurus 
and Asia. ]\Iinor. In the following year he went again to Asia Minor, being sent with 
Rassam and Russell by the geographical society and the society* for the dilfusion of 
Chrislian knowledge. The objects w'ere chietly’’ to explore the course of tlie Halys, and 
to visit the Cluislians in Kurdistan. On his 're-turn (1841) he published i?c,s'my'c/i'e« ih 
jUfsyrlii; Me has puhllshed tilso The Ghilui-A of the Chridian Ahoriginen in /7/c and 
7'r<i'L\ii< in the Track of the 10,000. He has edited Lares and Penates, or Cilicia and. its 
Gof.ernors On an Indu-Earopeini Telegraph hy the Yadley of the Tigris, a project wiiieh 
the Turkish government has since carried out ; All Bound the World; The llhistraUd 
Vnicerml Gazetteer, etc. lie is a member of many foreign learned societies, and was 
one of the founders of the West London Hospital 

AmsWOSTH, William Harrison, a w*ell-knowm w*ritcr of fiction, was h. Feb., 
1605, at ^binciiester, wiiere his father was a solicitor. His creative fancy began earl.v 
to sliow itself in iiallads and tales, which appeared in the local newspapers, and in con- 
tributions to the London Magazine and other periodicals. Being destined to succeed I’is 
father, lie entered a wu-iler’s office ; but after a while he forsook law^ for literature, and 
at first began a publishing business in London, wdiicii, how'ever, he soon gave up in 
disappointment. He had previously' puhlislied liis first novel, Sir John Ghktvton (1825). 
After spending some time on the 'continent, lie returned to England, and wrote Book- 
nmd (1834), which was favorably- received. It was follow-ed by Crichton (1837) and 
JaG^ 8hep‘pard{l^'^%), A. edited for a time Bentkfs Miscellany, and in 18-12 liegan bis 
own AinswortBs Magazine, He published the Witches in 1848; six yu\ars 

later appeared Vhq Star Oh amber } in 1800 Ocingdean Grange ; the Lord Mayor af'' Lon- 
don was published in 1802, Cardinal Pole the followdng y'oar, and John Law, the Pro- 
jector, in 1804. His more recent w'orks are the Spanish Match, Constable de Bourbon, Old 
Court, Middleton Pomphref, Hilary St. Ices, Mervie England, and The Leaguer of Latlwuh 
(1870). 

AIIT-TA'B, a t. of Syria, near the source of the Kowek; an affluent of the Euphrates, 
59 m. n.n.e. from Aleppo. It is tolerably^ w'ell built : the houses arc mostly of stone. 
It is w-ell supplied w-ith water, pure streams of wliicli flow^ constantly through the 
streets. It has a castle built upon a mound, resting on rock, and of very striking 
appearance. Tlio chief trade is in hides and leather ; but cotton, sheep’s and goats’ 
w-ool, w*ax, w'lieat and rice are also of commercial importance, being chief articles of 
produce in the surrounding district. A. is supposed hy some to be the ancient 
ad Taurtnn. Pop. 20, 000, ""composed of Turks, Greeks and Armenians. 

AIB., or Asbjcn, a kingdom of c. Africa, extending from about 17“ to 19° n. lat., and 
from 8“ to 9^'’ e. long. Agjtdes (q.v.) is the capital, and residence of the sultan, but his 
pow'er is in a large measure merely^ nominal The coufitiy contains various tow-ns and 
villages, and is prhudpally inhabited by three large tribes — the Kel-owi, the Kel-geres, 
and Itisan, each of w-hicli has numerous subdivisions. There are, besides, the Kel-n- 
Megarru, the Imghad, etc Tlie w*ord moans 

people, in opposition to nomads. Tims, Kel-owd is people settled in the valley of Owi. 
Many^ of the tribes and families live not in fixed dwxdlings, but movable tents made of 
mats. TIjc valleys of A. are naturally rich, hut they are poorly cultivated. Food and 
doihing are hotli imported. Tlie population, whicir is very considerable, could not be 
sustained, were it not for the salt-trade of Bilma, a t, lying to the c. of A., in the Tebu 
country. Although the valleys of A. are in the region of the tropics, the climate is 
comparatively" temperate. See Barth’s Travels in Central Africa, vol. i, 

AIR is the name- given to tliat compound of gases constituting the substance of our 
atmosphere. Formerly", all alh-iform fluids were called “airs,” but in this sense the word 
gas is now- used. The chief properties of air, and the phenomena they" give rise to, will 
be found treated under Atmosphere, Aerodynamics, Aerostatics, Air-Pump, Barometer, 
BaHooii, etc. 

AIR, in Music. See Aria. 

AI'EAT", Henry,d.d., 15G0-1616;aPuritan preacher, and president of’ Queen’s col- 
lege, Oxford. When first a student he w-as poor, and did servile w"ork in the college ; 
hut he rose in station, took orders, and became a frequent and zealous preacher, a 
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Air-I>«ecls«. 
Alr-guB- 

1or>4. ITir< G.'C'niiis was of ri piircly lltonny charnctcr. and iiol e'alcnlaicd to bo ciTeotive* 
in the di^ciissiuii of ]iolitieal (|iu‘r1iuns. ills works uro not ^o woii known us they 
dt'servc t(^ be, froni tlieir intrinsic merit, in spire of veiy warm eiile-gy from some 
of rhe greatest nainc'S in popultn- crilieean, and in spib* of many (daborate and discrimi- 
miting reviews in various. im])oi1uiii magazines, they lun'e failed lo s('tiire a large 
nuaisurc of pu'olie iroie/obtation. Tlid JX Dras in is perhaips an exceplioii to the n-st, 
for il is Irotli well known and admired. Competent judges have asserted that there is 
something aluio.-t Danle-qiie in tlie Morn, intense ami suhiiine literalness of t];e concep- 
tion. Wl-ediier the scenes are colossal, as in jle Dcvi'^’a Dman, or minute, as in The 
/A///, there is tlm sm.ne clear, vigorous and pioture.vqm' wonl-])ainiing. Herein 
lies A, ’s eid(‘l‘ originality, for his tlioiighl and sentiment, though always p;nre and line, 
are m>t .iiikingly m)\{]. In 1807 he published CAo/vn ,1 baV s. a piece of 

exalted proseqan'lry ; in 18do, Tht OIJ .DachJor, a volume of talcs am<l slu telies: in 1848, 
a collected eriitimi of liis pv)ems — a second edition of which appeanal in 185(1; and in 
1852 lie edited ihe w-leet ])oems of David IMaeheth Jloir (the Delta” of iXnckirood)^ 
prellxiaga memoir ir>r the beneiit of Dr. Idoir's family. 'Wiiboa! iiaviiig fully realized 
the expialtidons to which his early works gave rise, A. died 25tii Aiul], 1870. 'Sec Life 
AND PoE?is edited liy J. IVidhu'c (1878). 

AIEBBJB, a nourishing town in Lanarkshire, 11 m. e. of Glasgow. Tlic high-road 
between Kdiinbiirgii and Gla.'gow iiiterKM*ting it forms its jirincipaf street. It lias risen 
rapidly, and is now oiu‘ of the most nourishing inland towns in Hcolhmd. Lilde more than 
a century ago it consisted of a solitaiu faiTn-IuiUse or two, hut the abuiidauee of iron and 
coal in the vicinity has given its progress an inqietus like that of an dimeriean city (see 
GArersHKumE). Tlie Honkland canal and die I'aicdonian railway receive the produce of 
the coal-pits and iron-mines. 'IhiC t. has some neat buildiiigs, is 'well paved, and lighted 
wdtli gas. The weaving of cotton goods for the Glasgow maniU'aclnrers is cmaicaron lo 
a considerable extent, as is also the distillation of spirits, siik-\veaviiig and pa]icr-iuaking. 
It unites w’itii Falkirk in sending a member to jiariiament. Fop. iir’71, 15.071. 

AISE, or AISS-S'O’S-I’ADDUE, (anc. Vlcm JiiUiiX), a t. of the dep. of Landes, France, 
on the left bank of the Adonr, 70 m. s. from Bordeaux. It is a bishop’s seat; and its 
cathedral, wdiich lias been often destroyed and reliiiilt, is one of tlic most ancient in 
France. A. has been a place of consequence from the days of the Homan conquest of 
Gaul, and was the capital of tlie Visigoths under Alaric, but is now nnicli decayed, and 
diminishiDg in population. It has hat inaoufactories and tanneries. Pop. ’72, 2570. 

AIBE, or AIEE-STO“LE-jLYSj a t. of the dep. of Pas^de-Calais, France, on the Lys, 80 
xn. s.e. from Calais. It is a pjrtressof the third class; the t. well liuilt, but its situation 
low" and marshy. Tlie barracks arc capable of containing 0000 men. There are manu- 
factures of woolen stuffs, linen yarn, thread. Iiats, starch, Dutch tiles and soap; also 
some trade in grain. Osier-work' is carried on to some extent. Pop. ’70, 5058. 

AIE-EIf(xIHE. ' See Caloeic Engine. 

AIB-€rUTT, an instiaiment for tiring bullets or other projectiles, by the force of com- 
pressed air instead of gunpowder. Various forms of conkniction have been adopted. 
The luost usual plan is to insert a condensing syringe in the stock of Ib.e gun. The piston 
of this syringe is vvorked by an ap])aratus wliicli jiasses through to the exterior of the 
gim; and this woikiiig causes a small body of air to be condensed into u chandjcr. Tbe 
chamber lias a valve opening into the barrel, just behind the iilace where the bullet is 
lodged. The gun is loaded from the muzzle, us oral miry muskets or fovvlingqiieces; and 
there is at that lime just behind it a small body of highly compressed air, remly to rush 
out at any opening. This op})ortunity is afforded by a movement of the trigger, which 
opens the valve; the air rushes fortlx with such impetuosity as to propel the bullet By 
a certain management of the trigger, two or three liiillets,' successively and sejiamtely 
introduced, can he Urcd off — if firing it can be called — by one mass of condensed air. 
Another, form of A. eoiduins several bullets in a receptacle" or eharmel under Hie barrel: 
by tlie movement of a cock or level, one of tiiese bullets can readily be shifted into the 
barrel; and thus several sncc'cssixe discharges can be made after one iomling — on a prin- 
ciple sonK'wliat analogous to Hint of tlie revolving pistol. Some varieties of A. iiave the 
coiniensing syringe detached, by" ■whicli means a more pow'erful coiulensatiim of air may 
be pi’oduced; this done, tbe air-cliamber is replaced in itspro]xer position beLindlhe Imllck 
in tlie Iiarrel. Those air-guns wldcli present the external ap])earaiice of stout xvalldiig- 
.sticks, and are thence called air-canes, liave a dnimber within Hie handle for containing 
condensed air, vvliidi can 1)c unscrewed, and sulijceted. to the action of the eomlcnsing 
syringe. One uivimtor 1ms devised a form of A. with hvo barrels — one of small bore 
for tlic reception of the bullets, and another of larger bore for the, reservoir of condensed 
air; the condensing .syringe being within the stock of the gun. An allempi has more 
recently been made to cohibine tbe action of elastic s])rings with lliat of ('om[)ressed air, 
in an A. ; springs of gutta-percha, or of vulcanized india-rubber, are employed iii substi- 
tution of or in co-operation with a condensing syringe. No form of A., liitherto made 
hxis had poiver enough to propel a, bullet to any considerable didance, nnd tlierefore 
tlic instrument is scarcely available in war ; there are, iiov/ever, circumstances in wiiich 
siidi ail arm may be useful—seeing that there is no expense for giiiipowdor, no noise, no 
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smoke, no unpleasant odor. Tlic A. was known in France more tlmn two centuries 
ago; lint the ancients were acquainted with some kind of apparatus, by wliicii air was 
made to act upon the shorter arm of a lever, while the larger arm iiiipellcd a bullet. 

AIE-PLAITB. See Epiphytes 

Aia-PITM?, an instrument for removing the air from a vessiri. Tlie essential part is 
a hollow brass or glass cjdinder, in which an air-tight piston is made to inov(j up and 
down by a rod. From the bottom of the cylinder a connecting tube leads to the space 
which Is to he exhausted, which is usually formed by placing a Iieli-giass, called the 
receiver, with edges ground smooth and smeared witlv lard, on a flat, smooth })];ite or 
table. When the piston is at the bottom of the barrel, and is then dia,wu iiji, it lifts out 
tlie air from the barrel, and a portion of the air under tlie recei\xn‘, by its own expansive 
force, passes through the connecting tube and occupies the space l.K'Urwtiie ])istoii, which 
■would otlienvise he a vacuum. The air in the receiver and barrel is tlnis ntirfiOd, The 


vrdve in the piston, which opens outwards, and thus escapes into the almospliere. When 
the piston reaches the bottom and begins to ascend again, this valve closes; and the same 
process is repeated as at the first ascent. 'Each stroke thus diminislies tlie (iiiaritily of 
air ill the receiver; bat from the nature of the process it is evident that the exIiausUon 
can never be complete. Even theoretically, there must always be a portion left, though 
that portion may be rendered less than any assignalde quantity; and practic'ally the 
process is limited by the clastic force of tiie remaining air being no longer sufficient to 
open the valves. The degree of rarefaction is indicated by a <jcai{jc on tlie principle of 
the barometer. By means of the partial vacuum formed by tlie A., a great many inter- 
esting experiments can be performed, illustrating the effects of atmoS|3heric pressure 
and other inochanical properties of gases. — The A. was invented by Otto G-ucrielce (q.v.), 
Itiof; and though many improvements and varieties of structure have been si ncci devised, 
the principle of all is the same. Two barrels are generally used, so as to double the 
effect of one stroke. In some A. , stop-cocks turned by the hand take the place of valves, 
and in others the entrance of the connecting tube into the cylinder is so contrived that 
the valve througli the piston is not required. 

AIS'Y, GtEOrge Btddell, k.c.b., f.h.s., etc., astronomer rojml, was b, at Alnwick in 
1801. lie was educated principally at Colclie.ster, and passed in 1819 to the university 
of Cambridge. In 18,22 he \vas elected scholar; in 1828 he took the degree of n.A., with 
the honor of senior wrangler; and in 1826 that of m.a. In the same year lie was 
elevated to the chair of science founded by Lucas, wdiicli he rescued from the reproach 
of being a sinecure by delivering a course of public lectures on experimental philosophy. 
In 1828 he was made Pliimiuii prof,, and had the maimgenient of the newly erected 
Cambridge observatory intrusted to him. On account of his severe and unintermitting 
labors in connection with this office, his income was augmented from tiie funds of th (3 
university. He published his observations {Adronmnical Ohncnailomi : Oarabridge, 
1829-38, 0 voLs.), arranged in a clear and simple ^manner, and they have served as a 
model ever since for those of Greenwich and other observatories, lii 1835, the office of 
astronomer royal hecomliig vacant, A. was appointed to it by lord Auckland, then first 
lord of the admiralty. He has introduced new or more perfect scientific instruments, 
more rapid methods of calculation, and researches in magnetism, meteorology, photog- 
raphy, etc. He contributed the weli-knovvm article on' “Gravitation” to "the Pen ay 
Vychpmdia (1887). Equally excellent and popular is his treatise on trigonometry, written 
for the Pjiwyelo'pcedia MetropoUtana (1855). He has deservedly obtained the reputation 
of being one of the most able and indefatigable of living mmnk He served on the roval 
commission appointed in 1868 to inquire into the standard w-eiglits and measures. ‘In 
1869 he communicated to the royal astronomical societ}^ a remarkable discovery on 
“ Atmospheric Chronmtic Dispersion, as aflecting Telescopic Observaiioii and the mode 
of correcting it.” He became a companion (ci'vil) of the bath in 1871, and a knight 
commander in 1872. A. is an f.h.s. ; an honorary member of the institution of civil 
engineers, corresponding member of the French institute, a d.c.l. of Oxford, and ll.b. 
of Cambridge and Edinburgh. 

AISLE (from Lat, aki, awing) means any lateral division of any part of a church, 
whether nave, choir, or transept. The number of aisles varies in the churches of differ- 
ent countries. In England, there is only one on each side of the nave or choir; in most 
foreign countries, there are generally two, and at Cologne there are even three. The 
continental, edifices, it would seem, have antiquity in their favor for this arrangement 
(see Basilica). The word is often iiicorrcetly applied to the ope 4 space in the nave of 
churches between the seats of the congregation. 

AISISSE, a tributary of the Oise, in France, rises in the department of Meuse, and flows 
n.w', through th.e departments of Marne and Ardennes, and then w. through that of 
Aisne md part of Oise, where it falls into the river Oise, above CompEgne. Its course 
to 150 ra., of which 70 are navigable, 
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were ensluined in a casket of gold and silver, and a large and heaulifully wronglit chan 
delier was liung up over the tomb as a memorial. In 1213 a.d., Frederii.'k ii. caused 
the remains of the emperor to be inclosed i]i a ca)st]y cJiesl,^ in wJiich Umy are yet kept 
in the sacristy. The marble chair was, in Inter time.',, overlaid witli guld [>!rnf‘s, and used 
till 1538 A. D. at the imperial coronatiou.'-^ a.s a llirone fur the newly erowin'd emperor. 
Idic imperialiusigoia were removed to Vienna in 171)3.— In the liih c,, a elioir in the 
Grothic style was added to the east side of tlie octagon, w'hieli iiml been built in the 
liyZiUitine style; while on the w'est side a square beii'ry w'ns joined to it, as well as two 
small round towers, with winding stairs leading to the treasury, liere are kept the 
so-ealied “great relics, ’kwdiich, once in seven years, are still siiown to the people, in 
the month of July, from the gallery of the tower. This spectacle attnicls many tiiousaiHls 
of strangers to ii. Much lias of late years been done to restore tills vencrabie pile. 
The eoluiirus brought by Oharleiuagne from the palace of liie rixarcii at Uavemna, to 
decorate the intermr of tiie octagon, had been carrieil oil by the French ; aiui although 
part of them liad becu restored at the peace of Paris, they were not reidaccdi in tin.' biukl- 
ing till reconIJy. 

The towD'hoiLse— winch Incloses the remains of the imperial piilae-c^ — adorns the mar- 
ket-place, having the bell or market tower on the left, and on the rigid the Uranus tower, 
a memorial of old Roman times. The coronation hall, 132 ft long, hy 33 ft, ^vaie, in the inter- 
ior of the townidiou.se, was, in the last century, divided in the middle by a wocdim parti- 
tion. This noble liali, in which thirty-live German emperors and fourtiHui empresses have 
been crowned, has been restored to its original form, and t!io walls have been iaiely decu' 
rated with large fresco-paintings of scenes from the life of Ciiarhnuagne, by Retiiei. 
Before the towii-house stands a beautiful fountain, witii a bronze sttitue of ChaiLemague. 
Ill the cluircli of the Franci.scan3 are to be seen a iine pielure of the taking down of 
Christ from the cross, by V’^andyck, and two other pictures repivsentuigthecriuarixion, by 
A. Diepeiibeeck. At a short distance from A., and .surrounded by the river, sland.s 
Fraukmiburg, once the favorite rosidciico of Cliaricimigne and of Fastradi, and still rich 
in legend.s. It has been rebuilt from its romaiilic niiii.s. As at. A. nas recently been 
much improved. It now possesses many line buiiding.s, among which are several largo 
and splendid hotels. From being a quiet old city of historical interest, it has liecome a 
busy center of manufacturing laeiustry. lu 1870, a new polytechnic school was erected. 
A. was formerly noted for its gambling-tables ; but these are now disallowed. 

The nanie of Aix or Aachen is evidently derived from the spriug.s, for which the 
place has been always famous (see Aa.). The name Aquis Graimm, wliich it received 
about the Od c., may possibly be derived from Gran us, on.i of the names of Apollo, who 
was worshiped by the Romans near springs. The French na:m^ A., refer, s to the chapel 
of the palace. Cjliarlemagiie granted extraordinary privileges to this city. J3ie citizens 
were exempted, in all parts of the empire, froin per.son d a,iid militaiy soiu'me, from 
imprisonment, and from all taxes. The city also possessed the rigiit of .sane*tiiary: “ the 
air of A. made all free, even outlaws.” In the middle ages this free imperial ehy (then 
included in the. circle of Wostphalia) contained mm'e than 100,000 inhabitaiiF, and held 
an important place among the confederated eltie.s of the Rhine. The emperov.s wmre 
crownerl in A. from Louis the Pious to Ferdinand I. (813-1531 a.d.); 17 imperial diets 
and 11 provincial councils were held within its 'walls. The removal of the ecronations 
to Frankfort, tJie religioiis contests of the IGtli and 17th c., a groat lire which in 1G50 
A.D, consumed aliout 4000 houses in the city, comlilned with other cau.ses to bring into 
decay this once iloiirisliing community. In Jan., 1793, and again in 1794, A. vraso<anipied 
by the French. By the treaties concluded at Campo Forrnio and Luneville, it wa.s for- 
mally ceded to France, and became the capital of the department of Rocau at length, in. 
1815, the city fell to Prus.sia. See Qiiix, GemMehtc der fiiadt A. (History of A.), 2 vols. 
A, 1<S41. 

The Mineuat- Sptungs of A., of wdiich six are hot,* and two cold, w^ere known in the 
time of Charlemagne, and were much frecpiented as early as 1170. The iiot springs are 
strongly sulphiirous, and contain also hydrociilorates. The t(!mpcrature varies from 111“ 
to 130" F. They cdiieily act on the liver and on the mucous siu'faco.s and skin, and are 
therefore efficacious in cases of gout, rheumatism, cutaneous diseases, etc. ''fhe mo.<-’t 
remarkable is the “ emperor’s spring,” wiiich rises in the middle of the hotel Ivaiserbad. 
The baths them.selves are from 4 to 5 ft. deep, and are built quite in the old Roman style. 
The cold springs are chalybeate and not so copious. The new^ “ Eisenquelle” (iron 
s[>ring), first discovered in 1829, is provided with an elegant bath-house. Tlie ■well- 
proved liiedicinal virtues of the mineral springs of A. bring yearl}-^ to the cit}' many 
thousands of strangers. 

TiiSA'i’iEB OP Peace, and Congbess op A. — The hr.st peace of A. ended the war car- 
ried on between Prance and Spain for the possession of tlie Spauisli Netherlands. On 
the death of Philip lY,, Louis XIV. laid claim to a largo portion of those territories in 
the name of his wife, Maria Theresa, the daughter of Philip, urging the law of succession 
prevailing hi Brabant and Namur respecting private property. The victorirms progress 
of Louis 'was checked by the triple alliance between England, Holhmd, and Sweden, and 
a treaty* of peace wa.s concluded at A. in 1568, by which Prance retained possession of 
the fortresses of Charlerois, Lille, etc., which she had already taken. 

The second peace of A. concluded the war respecting the succession of Maria Theresa 
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to the empire. See Succf.S:^xox, \Yahi-'a of. After the war had been carried ob with Tari- 
<' 11 ,'' suect‘.s,s lor oi^iit yeiir.'i, poace v.’a.s (concluded in 1748. In generiil the possessions 
ei the ^overa! .'■aatps remuineu as I )e To re the war. Austria cabled Parma and Pla- 
cenUa to tia^ Spanish infanta., Philip; and llio possession of Silesia was guaranteed to 
Jhaissla. Th(> ])riviloge of the Assiento treaty (q.v.) was anew continned to England for 
four years, and tlie ])retender Ava.s expei!e(l from France. Owing ehietiy to tlie exertions 
of lua* ihiiiister, Kaunitz, Austria came oil with but small .sacritice, while England, not- 
withstajuling lua' .'^pieudid victories, derived little solid advantage,' and was left with a 
debt raised to 80 mil liuiis. 

The co]igTeh,s of A. Aims lield in 1S18, for regulating the affairs of Europe after the 
war. It began on the JlOth bept. and ended on the 21st Nov. Its principal object was 
the VviUidiavval from France of the army of occupation, 150,000 strong, as well as the 
rer'eiving of France again into tiiealiiance of the great powers. The emperors of Russia 
and Austria and the king of Prm sia Avere personally present. The plenipotentiaries 
Avere JMelternicln C’a.'^tkreegh. and A’ellingtoii, Hardenberg and Bern storff, Nesselrode, 
and Capo d’Ririas, Avith 'Ru heiieu on the pail of France. France having engaged to 
eoniplete the payment, of the stipulatcal sums of money, av as admitted to ttike paid in the 
deli herati OILS, and tiie tive great powers a.sseml)led signed a protocol announcing a policy 
ktiOAvn as that of tiie “ holy alliance” (q.\'.). 

AIZA'NI, 01 ' Azaxt, a city in Phrygia, mentioned by Strabo. In 1824 its remains 
ATcre found by the earl of Ashburnhaiu about dO m, s.w. of Kutaieh. There vras a temple 
of Jupher, a thetder, a stadium, and gymnasium; the theater is in good pi'eseiwation — its 
long diametei' 185 ft. ; il had 15 roAvs of marble seats. The Pdiyndaciis (now Adraniis) 
ris{\s near the site of A. and passes through it; ItAvas crossed by tAAm Avhite marble bridges, 
eacliof live semicircular ardies. Toinb.s, Human coins, and inscriptions have been found. 

AJAC CIO, tlie cliief t. of tlie island of Corsica, which forms a department of 
Frauc'e. Pop. in '72, 18,580. The cliief employments are the anchovy and pearl 
tisheries, and the trade in Avine and olive-oil, Avhieh the neighborhood produces in 
abundance, and of good quality. Tlie harbor is protected by a strong fort, A. 
is remarkable as the birthplace of Nafioleon; the house is still to be seen. 

AJ'ALOK. a toAvn in ancient Palestine, 14 m. n.e. of Jerusalem, in tlie tribe of Ban, 
also spokt'U of as belonging to Epliralm, Benjamin, and Judah, it is noticeable only as 
tin? recorded phujc Avherc Joshua, commanded tlie moon to stay its course till he bad 
dnished his battle. The modem town is Yalo. 

AJAIT', a portion of the e. coast of Africa, extending from Cape Guardafiii nearly 
to the equator. 

A'JAX Avas the name of tAVo of Hie Greek heroes of the Trojan Avar. One of them was 
culled A. the less, or the Locrian, being the son of Oi’leus, king of the Locrians. At the 
head of 4U Locrian ships he sailed against Troy, mulwas one of tlie bravest of tlie Greek 
heroes; in sAviftness of fool he excelled idl except Achilles. AYben Cassandra lied to the 
temple of fdinerva., after lire taking of Ti'oy, it is said that A. tore her from it by force, 
and dragged lier uAvay captive. Others niake him even Adolate the ]U’ 0 ]>beless in the 
tmnpie. Though he exculpated liimseif by an oath Avlien accused of this crime by 
Ulysses, yet he did not escape the Axmgcance of the goddess, aaLo caiis-.rd him to be 
engulfed in Hie ayuats. 

The otlier A., called by the Greeks the greater, was the son of Telamon, king 
of Salarnis, and, by his motlier’s side, a grandson of yEaens. He sailed r,g;iinst Troy Avlih 
12 ships, and is reprc.senled by Homer'as, next to Achilles, the brav<\-t''and haiuuomest 
of the Greeks. After the death of Achilles, A,., and Ulysses contended for the arms of 
the liero, aiid the prize Avas adjudged to Ulysses, Avliich thrcAVxi. into such a state of rage 
and despair that he killed himself with his sword. This melanciioly fa.le of the hero' is 
the subject of one ol‘ the extant tragedies of Sophocles. 

AJEIIO', or Asiir.Tioir, also called xIlchuru, a city of Manchuria in the Chinese 
empire; 80 m, s. of Soongaret* and 120 m. n. of Kirin. A. is in a fertile region, abound- 
ing in grain. The peoph‘ of the district are exclusively Chinese immigianis, who get the 
sml at. a iiomimd price on agrianug to reclaim and cultivate it. Pop. about 40,000, of 
Avlioin a considerable num])er are dlohammedans. 

AJMEEE, one of the district-; of Hindostan, directly under the gOAmrnment of India, 
lying bclAvceu lat. 25'"’ 48' and 21) ' 42, long. 74“ 22' and 75“ 38'. Its length from s.e. to n.w. 
is about 80 in.; breadth, 50; area, 2,001 sq.m. The surface of the country towards the 
s.e. is generally level. In the n,. u.aa ., and av. it is broken by mountains imdliilis belong- 
ing to the xVruA'uili range. The mountain of Taragurii, aboA’-e the city of A jmeer, contains 
carbonate of lead, manganese, copper, and abundance of iron ore, 'T'he general clcAUition 
of the plain of A. is about 2000 ft., and the frosts in Avintcr are sometimes' scaxu’c. Strong 
breezes are pi'cvalent, and the climate on the whole is healthy. The scarcity of Avater, 
hoAvever, often occasions great distress. The only permanent stream is the Koree, the 
Avater of Aviiich is so iinpregDated Avitb mineral salts as to be unfit for alimentary use 
except during the rains. To compensate for tliis deficiency, Avater-tanks are numerous. 
The staple crop is bajra Qtolciis qjfcat'UH), Sheep are reared in great numbers, and avooI 
is cheap, affording the material of their clothing to the loAver orders. Among the more 
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prevalent diseases are small-pox and ophthalmia. The pop. in ’72 was 310,082, of whom 
about 40,000 wore Mussulmans, etc., the rest Hindoos. /Hie |)rnun*j):d rsioe are tlie 
Ihijpoots, the conquerors of the native Blieels, Mhalvs, and Keenas. 0 he presc/nt limits 
of this district by no means correspond to its former importance. In the 1 2th c, , at the time 
of the Mussulman invasion, the sultan of A. and Delhi was the most powerlul mouareh 
in India. Under Akhar also, who acquired this territory in loot), A. was a large 
and important province. It afterwards fell into the hands of the Mahi'iittas, from whom 
it was WTested by the British in 1817. 

AJKEES, an ancient city of Hindostan, the capital of the British di.Ntrict of the same 
name, 228 m. vv. from Agra. It is situated in a picturesque and rocky valley, at the foot 
of the mountain of Taragurh, vdiich is crowned by a fort, once sti'ong, hut now dis- 
mantled. The city is surrounded by a stonewall, with five lofty and*handsome gate- 
ways on the wh and n. Most of the streets are narroAV and dirty, but some of tluau arc? 
spacious, and contain many fine residences, besides several mosques and temples of 
very massive architecture. A. is the seat of the British polilictil agency, a medieol 
school, and an Englisli and oriental school. The tomb of the fdussulman saint, Kwajah, 
within the towm, is held iu great veneration, and pilgrimages are made to it even 
by Hindoos. The emperor Akbar joimneyed to it from Agra on foot in 1570, in fultilh 
inent of a vo'W after the visit of his son /ehanghir. In Oct., a gi't^at annual fair is held 
in honor of the saint, at which ridiculous miracles are pretended to be w'rouglit. 
pop. of A. in 71 was 34,763. 

A-llJElJOfJA, town of the province of Minas Geraes, Brazil, 100 m. n.w. from Rio de 
Janeiro, It is situated in a fertile country, at the northern base of the vSierra ]\bin> 
tiqueira, on the river Ajuruoca, one of the head-w'aters of the Parana. The surround- 
ing district once yielded ' much gold, which has apparently been exhausted; but it 
produces excellent crops of tobacco, millet, mandioc, sugar and coifee. Swine are 
reared for the market of Rio de Janeiro. Pop. (including district) about 12,000. 

ilK'ABAH, a village near the gulf of A., on the e. arm of the Red sea, supposed to 
occupy the site of the .fclalh of scripture. Ruins in the sea a short distance to tiie s. still 
bear the name Ezion-geher. In remote ages A. enjoyed a large trade. 

AK'ABAH, GL'LF of, the Sinus AHaniticus of anticjuity; the onstern of the tw^o 
divisions of the ii. end of the Red .sea, running into Arabia. Petrma about 100 m. n.n.c., 
with a width of 12 to 17 m. Navigation is "'difficult on account of reefs and sudden 
squalls. The only good harbor is Golden Port, on the w. shore, 33 m. from the entrance 
and 29 m. e. of lit. Sinai. 

AK'BAB (i.e., “very groat”), properly Jel.\l-ed-i)tx~Moit.\mmed, emperor of 
Hindostan, the greatest Asiatic monarch of modern times. HivS father, Hurnayun, was 
deprived of the ihroiieby usurpers, and had to retire for mfnge into Persia; and It -was on 
the w-^ay tliitlier. in the town of Ameiffiote, that A. rvas b.', in 1542 a.b. Humayrin 
recovered tlie throne of Delhi after iiii exile of 12 years: but d. witljin a yt-ar. The young 
prince at iirstyjiommiUed tin? administration to a regent-minister; but tlndinghi.s authority 
degenerating into tyranny, he, by a bold stroke, shook it off, and took Uie povrer into itis 
own hands (1558), At this timei only a few of the many provinces once subdued by the 
Mongol invaders were actually subject to the throne of Delhi; in 10 or 12YearsrA.’s 
empire embraced the -whole of Hindostan s. of th<? Deccan; but although great in 
subduing, A. was yet greater in ruling. The. wisdom, vigor, and humanity with whicli 
he organizer! and administered his vast dominions, are unexampled m the c. He 
promoted comnierec by constructing roads, establishing a uniform .system of w’dglits and 
measures, and a vigorous police. . He exercised tlie utmost vigihirice over his viceroys of 
provinces and other oUlcors, to see that no extortion "was practiced, and that justice was 
impartially administered to all classes of his subjects. For the adjustment of taxation, 
the lands were accurately measured, and the statistics taken, not only of tlie pop., but of 
the resources of each province. For a ]\Ioluimm;edan, the tolerance w‘ilh -which he treated 
other religions was ^wonderful. He was fond of inquiries as to religious beliefs; mvei 
Portague.se missloiuiries from Goaevere sent at his request to give him'an account of the 
Christian faith. He even attempted to promulgate a new religion of his oven; wdiicli, 
hovrever, never took roo-fc. Literamre reedved the gi'catest encouragement. Schools were 
established for theeduention both of Hindoo.s and Mohammedans; and numbers uf Hindoo 
works were translated from Sanscrit into Persian. Abu-kFazl, the able minister of A., 
has left a valuable history of his ma.ster’s reign, entitled A.-amneJi (]ii.sloryof A.); 
the third volume, containing a description of A.’s empire, derived from the statistical 
iriq-uiries above mentioned, and entitled AyinA-AfMri (institutes of A.), has been 
translated into English by Gladwin (3 vols., Calcutta, 1786; and London, 1800). A.’s 
latter days were embittered by the death of two of his sons from dissipation, and the 
rebellious conduct of the third, Selim (kno-^vn as Johanghir), who succeeded his father at 
his death in 1605. 

AKBABPtTE', a t. of India, in the British, district of Cawuipore, 28 ni. w. from Cawn- 
pore, on the route from Cawnpore to Etawa. It is the capital of a pergunnah of the 
•amename. Pop. 6330. 
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(Q afruit-treebelpngingio the naturalordersap^rfm-.;. 

^ fl n 1 f nf oaf into Jamaica in the end of last century. It otows 

t.) the ]ici,,lit ot to 2.J It. or upwards, with numerous branches and alternate Binn-ite 

r2t t'T“SVZ“l 

tiiS Jii'S Sm 4«di«™'"®.r£;;TiSh '? 

ti^r nf^t7 and ciiinamon it is used as a remedy for diarrhea. Tlie distihed 

water of the flownrs is used by negro women as a cosmetic. The A sometimes Droduces 
frm in stoves in Britain. In order to obtain this, the roots should be 

ihe A.KI of Aew Zealand is a totally different plant, metromeros bui^fbUa oi' the 
• ot dm " which sends out lateral roots, and so attains the summiis 

, A . KEMPIS, Thomas. See Kempis, Thomas A. 

Maihv, an author of considerahle celebrity, in his own clay on account 
wis b \ov 0 rof ^ Inimination, and some medical ’works. He 

f on father was a butcher. Eeimr 

i..t..ndtu 1(11 lh(3 1 lesbj teruin church, he was sent to .study theoloary at Edinburo-li hiiV 
s(H,n ahunnoued it for that of medicine. He graduated as 

1/44, ana inucticeil at Northampton, then at Hampstead, and linitily in J ordon His 
suece.ss a.s a practicing.physiciaii was never very gre it, ow im, it is said to hiv“auitv 
and pe< antic manner He d. in London (June 23, 1770), .soon after being anpoiuted^^^^^ 
^ tlie queen. Ad Leyden lie had formed an intimacy with Jemnhah 

im'iBcs bo^rnr/lho friend allowed him £S00 a year. Some of his medical 

liUctiscs, ah tho.^c on tlie lymphatic vessels and on dysentery, possess consklerabie merit 

not attain the same rSdo^^ 
as his./yfe.s7^/v;.. in his tweiity-third year mid to 

which IS owing whatever celebrity has attached to his name. l>wm 
poetic works m and another edition appeared in 1807. jk B-irmino 

® character of A. under that of the' pedant who 

undertakes to give an entertainment after the manner of the ancients. A. has little 
origina.ity of conception, or even of expression; the reader is can led alor*^- for a time 
dP‘il- Knf stately march of loftv iiuao>es and 

operose, cumbrous, and‘cloudw with 
abundance of gay coloring and w^ell-sounding wnrds, but filling the eye oftener tlmn tlie 
oftener than either.” A. hccamo disKilisficd w'itli his luvenile 
1 oduction, and at his death had w’ritten a portion of a new ] 3 oem on the .Scune 'subioct 
pxibhshed in the complete edition of his works, Lend., 177k ‘^His 
Ilk has been written by Lucac: Lffe, Wntu/fjs, and Qeiiiiis of A. (Svo, Lend., 1833). 

David 1700-1819; a Swedish archfeolo-gist, learned in Runic 
Coptic, ancient Egyptian and Plupniciau liteniture. He W'as secretary of the Swedish 
embassy lo Constantinople, whence he went to Jerusalem and the Tread in 179'^-07 
He was also ambassador at Paris. His last years wore spent in Hoii e v] m he was 

siishimed by a pension irom the duke of Devonshire. ^ ■ , i icncwas 

AKERS, Besjamim Paxh;, 1825-61; an American sculptor. He beann life as a 
mufo/lirrs^^ In a studio in Portland, Me., and made busts of .Longfellow 

fn Po-vif ‘ and on Ids return made a statue of “Beninmin 

m Egypt which was exhibited in the Kew York crystal palace in k-\53 He wnt .o 

R'vu producing “Una and tlie Lion,” a statue of “St 

Eh/abetb of Hinmniy ’ tlie “Dead Pearl Diver,” and an ideal head of Milton, which 
two are described m Hawthorne’s 2f<nvle Faun. ’ 

UamSon^l ^}»other name for a portion of armor used in the feudal times, called the 

AKEAIZIKH', or Akiska, a t. of Russian Armenia, 90 m. xv. from Tiflis on tlie left 
bank of tile Dalka, an affluent of the Kur. It is situated in a valley of the Mdir 
«tHl at such ail ekwaition above the sea that the winter is severe, althouoqi the 
h"s VstVnm^r';*qj f 1* 1 A' anciently called Keldir or Clmklir. It is without waifs, Imt 
Ilf 4 n ’ a rock. The mosque of Sultan Ahmed, Imilt on the model 

fL Vi 3ias a library attached lo it wdiicli was accounted one of 

the most valuable in the east, but the Russians, after acquiring: possession of A carried 
oil great part ox its most valuable treasures to St. Petersburg, ivraize, wdieai' bariey 
i^ial boncy are produced in the surrounding di.strlct.' Sojue 
manufactures are earned mi in the towm, and it maintains an active trade wdth various 
places on the Black sea. Pop. ’67, 15,977, two thirds of whom are Armenians 

Tliyatira), a towm of Asia Alinor, in Anatolia, 52 m. n e from 
somewdiat elevated ground in the valley of the Hyllus. The streets are 

antiquity abound; but there arc no ruins of 
ancient buildings. C otton goods are exported. Pop^^estimated at 10,000 of whom txvo 
liiirds arc Turks and the remainder mostly Greeks. ’ 
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AKELAT', or Abbish, a t. Bf Asiatic Turkey, in llio vilayet of Yan, and 58 m. ii.w. 
from Yan. It is situated on tlie n.w. shore of lake Van, and is surrnuiu'led hy a double 
wall and moat, and fux'ther protected by towers and a ciludel. Pop. estJuaited at IbMHK 
The old city of A., at a little distance from the present I., iu a I’uvhui, (lu; rosideueo 
of the kings of Armenia, and was the scene of many cmrOicts lK*lween t!u>, Greeks, 
Armenians," and Persians. It was' taken and devastated iu by Jehd-ud-deen, and 
completely destroyed by an earthquake in 1240. 

AKHOOND OP SWAT, The, a Mohammedan srdnt (d. 1878), who exercised great 
influence and had almost unquestioned authority over 3l’olmmme<laiis iu the erist, reigning 
supreme as the guide and director of the liearts of men ail over high Asia, ili,-; n.'sidence 
was the resort of pilgrims, who came as many as 300 in a day, from Peu.ga], Bokhara, 
Constantinople, Persia, Tunis, and even filecca, to consult him on rpm-^tlons cd’ every 
kind. For half a century the English E. India g'overnrient wsm tissidmnediy w.uehiug this 
man, who possessed a power which no other person in Asia coiilsl pr<>te!id to whdd: hut 
tlio A. generally kept on friendly terms with, the Englisli. In 1877, the Ameer of 
Afghanistan sought his advice in regard to the pi'oper course iu the Eussr>-Turkish war. 

AEHTY'EKA, a t of European Eussia, iu the government of Klmrko;’, and 58 m, 
n.w. from Kharkov. It is situated on a small river of tlio same nann;, an alliuent of the 
Dnieper. It was founded hy the Polos in 1041. It has nuunifaelinv’S of ilght textile 
fabrics, and a great annual fair. The neigh borliood is very fertile. Pop. ’07, 17,411. 

AIv'IBA, Beiv Joseph, a famous rabbi and tcaclnu- of a large -school at Jaffa in tlio 
1st or 2d c., said to have had at one time 24,000 paipils. lie was iu the great Jewish 
revolt against Eonie, taking the side of .Bar-(.'oc]i])a, or BardAjcliebCtS, the pretended 
Messiah, and acted as his sword-bearer. lie w'tis taken prisoner i)y the Homans, and it 
i.s said that he was flayed alive, but bore Ids pains with wonderful rorlitnde. He is 
reported to have been 120 years old at death. Jews vr ere long accustomed to visit Ins 
tomb, and iiis is one of the names of ten martyrs still found in a Uehrevv' peiiitcntiul 
prayer. The traditions concerning him arc numerous; and inairv un founded slatcmenta 
have been made, one of which even identities him with jhir-Codiba,. 

AK' JEBAIAHH, ' or Akeekmanst, a t. of Eussia, in Be.^^sarabia, on the Bhu;k sea, at 
the mouth of the Dniester, rvith a, citadel and harbor; pop, ’07, 20, GOO. It is the Alha 
Julia of the Eomans, and called, by the Poles, Bialogrod, vrhich, as well as A., signifies 
the white to/nn. It is of some importance on account of its liarijor, i'ortUlcatioiLs,' com- 
merce, and e.specially its extensive salt-pits. 

The treaty (supplementary of tiuit of Bucharest, 1S12) concluded at A. in 1S26, 
between Eussia and Turkey, /seciir ’ I to Eussia the free navigation of tbe ^ Jaclv sea, and 
indemii ideation. for losses sustained by her subjects from the" Barbary coivairs; the insti- 
tution of divans in Alohhivia and Wallacliia, and the pov.’er of rc-elecling the hospodfins 
after their term of ollice; and the. rewtoraliou c.f tlio privileges of Servia, in which Turkish 
troops were only to retain possession of the fortresses. The bound;',rie.s in A;Ja wei'o to 
remain as they then stood; Eussia consequently retahiiug the Turkisli fortresses of which 
she had gained possesion. The n on - fill till men t of this treaty on tlic' ]xart of the Porte 
occasioned the war of 1828, wliich was terminated by tlie peace of Aulrianople. 

AIOIOLTNSK, a province of Siberia, 0 !*gani?:ed 18G8. It is com]H5;:cd of three of 
the flye di.stricts into which the Siberian Kirghiz was formerly divided, whlj pa.rt of the 
domain of the Silxn’ian (Axssacks, and the t. of Omsk and Petropaulovsk. C'ji])ital, A., 
800 m. s.w. of Omsk. Pop. of province, ’G7, 4800. 

^ AKO[LA,yi t. in India, on the Eagpur extension of the great Indian Peninsular 
railway, in 20' n. and 70'’ 2’ c. ; pop., ’69, 12,230, There are in the t. souu‘ rich merchants, 
and two mai’kets are liold each w^eek. Besides the ordinary x>uh1ic buriiiings there is one 
English church. A. is the headquarters of the district of the same nanaa " 

A'KEOII, a t. of the state of Ohio, M. America, Uio capital of Bummit co. It Is 
situated 30 m. s. of Cleveland, on the Little Cuyahoga, ^Yllich falls into bd<e F.ritg iind at 
tlic junction of the Ohio anti Erie canal with the Pennsylvania and Olrio canal, at the 
highest point in the course of the former canal, whence its name (Gr., a summit). It is 
also on the Cleveland and Zanesville railway. It w'as llrst settled in 1825. It has woohm 
factories, flour-mills, a steam-engine factory, a stt.)vc factory etc. machiiierv of 

all its public works is driven by water-power. It is a place of considerable ti-ade. Pop. 
’80, 16,462. 

AK~SHE'HE (white dfjf, anc. PhUomelurn), a city of /Asiatic Turkey, in the pasha1i<’ of 
Karaman, five m. s. of the salt lake of Ak-sliehr, at the entrance of an" extensive mountain 
valley. The houses rise in successive terraces on the slope of a liill. There is here a 
celebrated carpet manufactory. Pop. estimated at 6000. 

AK-S0', a t. of eastern Turkestan, 260 m. n.e. from Yarkand, on an affluent of the 
Tarim, and on the sonthern base of the Thian-shan mountains. It was formerly the 
residence of the kings of Kashgar and Y'arkand. While eavStern Turkestan formed* part 
of the Chinese empire it was an important garrison t. In 1867 it w'as captured by the 
Atalik-Ghazee. ^ In 1716 it was nearly destroyed by an earthquake, and in the beginning 
of the present century suffered terribly from an inundation. It is celebrated for its manu- 



fiicturcs of cotton cloth and saddles 


mj(l the cfpith of o*' proper, 

ifes still ft formerly called Twet-twe, atid some- 

tl-fiuouth of tbf kCww Itr, situated on the eastern side of the island of A., at 

ami ro-ulaif fh- f fs mnflif rM }“"««« «re well built, the streets broad 

erected for the be'neflt ofthe\arbof.“pof Lisfit-houses have been 

AL, lL,^or XJl, the only_ article in the Arabic lanstuaite. When before a lm<nial or 
dental tito sound of the i is dropped, the foilowin!;''letter taldnn- a double force °a 3 on 
C r if shams.” WheiU he word pricedin? he art^le ends 

i to 

3 celebrated 

tlun the instance, a chief s house measured 120 ft. by 4o" 

, offices. Upon the Savannah river, at Silver Bluff 

U.C 1 C vas found a remarkable temple, 100 ft. long, 40 ft. wide, and proportion ablv hitdr 
In the beginning of the 18th c. the French bfilt a to on 

that name was not commenced till nine years later (1711). In 1763,\vhen tlie entire 
iUssissippi (except Kew Orleans) fell into the hands of the 
A’ ^^J^<^i*Pc>rated first with Georgia, afterwards, in 1803, with the Mississinui 
teiTitrny; but finally, in the year 1819, it became an independent member of the otcL 
slatcs!^'^’^ confederacy, and is now the fourth in point of population among the southern 

the S.e. and s.w„ so that 



^tiuuuiuiuuus nor levei, Dut ruggeu and broken especiallv in i]u> 
center, wna many picturesque views and wild romantic gorges. The Alle'dianies tenni" 
nate m the n. in a senes of elevated hills, and the ground gTadu alljs^ 

60 in. of the gulf of Mexico, when it becomc^s level.^ There" are 
pnnupai of which is Mobile bay, stretching n. for about 30 m. There are ’also 
three Jargo rivers— the Tennessee, the Tombigbee, and the A.; the first of winch only 
makes a sweep into the state at the n.e. angle, and then another sweep out at the n w*^- 

Mississippi, "receiyes an affluent, Blach Mtoior and flows 
due s. until it i& joined by the A., flowing out of Georgia in a s.w. direction. ’ After the 
ThA^T w •'! rim discharges its waters into the gulf of ]\Iexico 

2 r length and navigable for steamboats tlirou«’hout its 

oitire course- m A. The A. is about GOO m. long, and may be ascended in steano 
boats to Metumpka, on the Coosa branch, 460 m. from the gulf; but the navigation of 
the Tennessee, winch has loO m. of its course in A., is obstructed by the muscTe-shoals 
l^be climate of this state is almost tropical, as it reaches to within 

fre rae Tr^ the tropics. Rivers rarelv 

oc^nvf'- h 4 1 maximum temperature of the three winter months wus 

asce. tamed to be 8X; , the minimum, 18°, and the mean at 3 o’clock p.m, 48.25° Tlie 
lowlands arc very unhealthy near tlie rivers and muscle-shoals, but the’liiily reoions arc 
cxhuberantly fertile, yielding more cotton in 1870 than any other 
thfn are line grazing-lands: in the low hills of 

then., \Gioie the Alleghanics terminate, and the long flat valleys betw'een them are 
extremely rich The centi-al part is a great, broken, and swelling prairie, remarkably 
tofip inferior in productiveness, has manV 

bottoms, which yield nee. Besides cotton, A. produces large quantitici 
01 Indian-corn, oats, sw^eet potatoes, and butter; a considerable amount of wdieat rye 
r' potatoes, fruits, market-vegetables, and sugar; some 

grass-seeds, hops, flax, and silk are also raiserl. 
in 18^0, 14,901,178 acres of land m A. w^re in farms, averaging 222 acres in size with *» 

, hve-stock valued at $26,690,095, and products wmrth $67,523,335. There is ahundane'e 
of wild deer and turkeys; and wild geese and ducks frequent the muscle-shoals of fJie 
1 ennessee m immense^ numbers. Bears, wolves, and foxes are likewise still met with 
ihe trees, like tlie animals, are numerous, hut not remarkably varied. In the center 
Pf>piar, hickory, chestnut, and mulberry; in the s., evnress 
and loblolly; pme is also abundant s. of the mountains. A. is, however very r-ch 
m mineral treasures, particularly in coal, iron, limestone, and rharble. ]^d ochre, lead, 
IJ, R., I,~— 13 
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and manganese are also found. A vein of bituminous coal of a superior quality runs 
eastward from Tuscaloosa into Georgia. Tiiero are, in various sections of tiie state, salt, 
sulpliur. and chalybeate springs. At Blount’s springs, a fashionable watering-place, there 
are several different vaiieties of sulphur w'aters. A gold mine was also wrought, for a 
short time in 8t. Clair co, , while the statuary granite of A. is admitted to be tlic best ia 
the whole of the United Stales. 

The state receipts for the year ending Sept., 1818, -were $718,228: tlie state debt in that 
year, |0, 452, 669. In 1870 there were in the state 2188 manufacturing e^tahlishments, 
wliich produced goods to the value, of $13,040,644. The most important maiuii'acturos 
were those of tlouring-mill products and cotton goods: 102 establishments, pi'odueiiig 
goods worth $1,GT0,B32, being engaged in the former; and 13 establishments, with 
products valued at $1,088,767, in the latter. Among the other manirractun^s are 
machinery, iron, sawed lumber, carriages, and wagons, besides the “ iieigliborhooci indus* 
tries” of boot and shoe making, blacksmith’s \York, carpentering, etc. 

In 1875 there n-ere in A. 1856 rn. of railroad completed, and several hundreds in 
course of construction. The commerce of xV is very -extensive; for the s1eam])oat navi- 
gation on her rivers, 1500 in, in all, affords an outlet not only for her own productions, 
but also for those of jMississippi and Georgia. 

Education is progressing satisfactorily in A. In 1870 there w'-ere 10 colleges, 2812 
public schools, and 147 academies and other schools. The number of pupils attending 
school was 75,866. The annual income of the state university, located at Tuscaloosa, is 
$15,000. Tlie newspaper and periodical iitorature, asevcrywlierc else in Ameifca, is very 
proUOc. There are 89 publications of different kinds. 'The annual number of copies 
issued is 0,198,980, with a circulation of 91,105: of which the daily papers have 10,420, 
and the weekly 71,175. Religious denominations exhibit a similar fecundity; but the 
Baptists and Methodists have a vast preponderance over the others. 'I'here are various 
public institutions in A., such as a lunatic avsyium at Tuscaloosa, a blind asylum at Mobile, 
a deaf and dumb asylum, and a state penitentiary at Wetumpka. The 'buildings of A. 
university^ arc very line, and cost $150,000. In 1870 there were 208 libraries, with 86,577 
volumes, in the state. 

A. w^as one of the slave*states. Its government resembles that of the other states in 
its general features. The senate consists of 33 members, elected for 4 years ; and the 
house of representatives of 100, elected for 2, bolli by the people. The judiciary consists of 
a supreme court, a court of chancery, nine circuit 'courts, and the cily court of jMobile, 
Tiie preponderance of tlie farming interests is very I’emarkable ; though, of course, extremely 
natural, and even inevitable. Wliile grocers, shoemakers, eriginoei's, whecRvrights, 
nia.sons, etc., are reckoned only by the hundi’ed, there are up"wards of 60,000 farmers — 
that is, more than eight limes the number of persons employed in maniifacduring estal)* 
lishments througliout the state. After the wair the govcrnmerit liccame pirovisiohal. In 
ISOS A. aeceeded to the demands of congress, ami tlic direction of state affairs was 
restored to the civil pow’crs. Of its population of 990,992 in 1870, only about 9000 were 
born in Europe, and of these half were Irish. The commercial metropolis is Mobile: pop. 
’70, 32,039; but the. state metropolis is ^^rontgomery : pop. 10,588. The other chief 
towns are Him tsville, 4907; Selma, 0484; and Marion. 

ALABAMA (ante), one of the southern states of the American union, w. of 
Gc.orgia, n. of Florida and the gulf of Mexico, e. of jffississippi, and s. of Tennessee, 
between 30' and 35“ n., and 85° and 88“ 30' w. ; in length from n. to s. about 336 in., 
and with an average wddtb of 175; area, 50,722 sq.m. The earliest explorers in the 
region -were Frenchmen under the Sieur de Bienville, and between 1702 and 1713 they 
founded a permanent settlement near the site of Mobile, Long wars with the nativ'o 
tribes make up what A, has of history until the cession in 1763 of all the tcrritoiy, except 
the small corner around Mobile ba 5 ^ to England by France. On the treaty of ])cace 
wdiich secured the independence of the colonies, England ceded the territory to the new 
government, and soon afterwards the several states ceded their vast western domains to 
the federal government. By the purchase of Florida in 1819, the United States extended 
their southern border to the gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic, and the purchase of Louisiana 
in 1803 had spread our territory across wdiat wms then believed to be the great American 
desert almost to the shores of the Pacific. In March, 1817, the settlers ai’dund the bay of 
Mobile and along the river organized as a territory, and on the t4th of Dec., ISP/, 20 
years after Washington’s death, the territory wars admitted as a state, adding the trventy- 
sixth star to the national flag. During the wmr with England in ISlr^^-lo the Greek 
Indians, then a powerful tribe inhabiting northern Alabama, gave the white scUlers much 
trouble: in one instance, Aug. 30, 1813, capturing a fort and killing nearly 400 jiersona 
who sought refuge there. A large force under gen. Jackson at once inarched after 
the Creeks, and followed them so continuously that within a year and a half they had 
lost more than 2000 warrriors, and were glad to make peace. In 1832 the C’reeks and 
other tribes sold their lands to the federal government and moved to their j)rcscnt home in 
the Indian territoiy. 

. “Alabama” is an Indian w^ord or phrase, and signifies “rest,” or “here we rest,” 
probably having application to the sluggish and sleepy aspect of the main river, in its 
lo"wer portion. When admitted as a state A. had a population of 127,901 : 85,451 whites, 
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in^lSTOTw P®"® T many Indians of whom no 

cL^biis Was liidLc, |iut 111 ibiU ilieiG Were on]y 98 aboridnes in all the state 4 iqianph 

\ aned m suriace; the northern part is broken by the "spurs and isolated 'peaks ' of the 
fb * “inmd^ from°flio® “nlf mmarkaWy hilly ; the southern sectiLi 
soil easily cultivated and phicalf.f fbS’f Mortal™ S and fom ’ 

he nuneral section, where gold was found nearly half a cebury a“o and H been 

So! ^ ^-itrcoat covering uebly 

4400 sq.m. Other minerals of importance arc found esoeciallv iron hi 
abuiidnuce; one bed called the Red Mountain, from the color b the ore exhibits“iron 
oie in a continuous line for neariy a hundred m. in a vein from about 3 ft. to's ft thick 
Theie aio also valuable beds of brown hematite ore, which produces iron of the best 
description. Investigators report the finding of other metals, bSt none be of commereW 
imporiauoe except iron gold, and its accompanying silver. SupSr granite Sbbfn 
Coosa CO.; pottery and poraelain and finexlay a?-e kifo vn wfth liSrphte 

barh’erbe found localitXe^vbiegrd 

aiio rivers and bays of A.are numerous, though but one of the latter is widelv known 

small ana unimpoitant. Tlie lennessee river clips into A. near the n.c. corner nasseo. 
tluougli 01 separates eight counties, and goes out at the n.w. corner for a few m form 

The'Xombigbee comes in fro, TCsisripbimbbthe 

m (idle of the w._ boundary, and in a tortuous course takes up the Sipcev anl the Black 
, Warrior, and joins witli the A. about ,50 m. above Mobile bay, tte tbTfo,“the 
Mobile river Tlie_ A. is _ formed by the Gahawba, the Coos^ and Te Mlboob 
and with its tributaries drains all the middle portion of the state. The Chattahoochie 

Georgia and passes into Florida to the gulf- and 

bob on TTp“pb-flid?VTT''' Escambia in-igafe the s.e. 

ponion 01 A iiie Feidido forms tlio boundary with Florida. 

goram- TfbiiTis’T^Tkbi'® ‘'S'eounties. The state capital is at Mont- 

goracr}, xMooilc i-s the most important city, having a pop. of 82 034 in ’70 Other 

Abs rid fTril Tanffega.^Tu'^scumbC ™d Tuscaloa^^^^^^ 

arc deer rahMts In Tib *e northern parts, where there 

ciic clcei, labbus, squiiiels, opossums, raccoons, foxes, wild cats, and ’wolves* and of 

])ird,s, partridges, pigeons, wild turkeys, rice birds, ducks, etc. Serpents are found* 
among them the claugerous moccasin. Pish of good quaUty are plentiful and the alii- 
gatoi 113 occasionally seen near the coast bayous. ’ 

. Bcsirms inore than 1500 m. of inland steamboat navigation aloiio* the Alabama Tom- 
bigbee. Black 44 amor, Chatthaoochie, and Tensaw rivers, A. was provided with 1839 
n ■ compared with 853 m. in 1868. These roads are the Alabama 

Cential, from Selma to Lauderdale, Miss., 96 m, ; the Alabama Great Southern from 
Wauhatchie Tenm, to Meridian, Miss., 290 m., of which 250 m. am hi A 
Cmcmnati, Opelika to Butfalo Wallow, and from Gadsden to Attala 274 in '* *the 
Memphis and Charleston, from 41. to Stevenson, Ala., 292 m., of which 1064 are in the 
Mobile and Alabama Grand Trunk, from Mobile to Bigbee, 59^ m * the Mobile 

r Mobile andlilo^ 

•*’ ^ T*; Mobile and Obio, from M. to Columbus, Ky„ 492 m of 

state; tlie Montgomery and Eufaula. from M, to E.f 80 m. ; the 
and St. Louis has a branch from Decherdto Tevlorville m in 

Good Walter bavannali and Memphis, from Opelika to 

Goodwatci, 60 » the Selma and Greensboro, from Clarion Junction to Sawvervllle 45 

S'liton fi- m Ttnb\T’r ^®op«'’edfor 40; the Selma, ^ome, and 
rialtom Jiom S. to the Georgia state line, 171 J m. ; the Southern and Northern Alabama 

ClaTm t m°- f®Ai“i‘’ Brunswick, from Eufaula to 

u aytem, ^14 m. , the \\ csteiii of Alabama, from Selma to Opelika, 116 m. with branches 

as,® "• “ “ "■ 'ri.™“'£?S 

considered healthful. TJie beat 
Itmmiic . • 1! ' ^ long continuance, and a cool breeze from the gulf 

FTJml 1* sc"lliern section. Rain is scarce in the carlv 

Miinmor, but plentiful in early spring, February being the rainy montli. Sprino- and well 
^fatT ™ nortlierii but poor in tlie center and soutliern portions of tlie 

A scmi-tropio and temperate degrees, the vegetable growtli of 

A combines features of the two. There are various oakl, pine, chestout, iiicgory elm 
cedar, and mulbeiry in Jic nortii. Lowei- down, are cane brake and cedar in clumps 
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like Islands, tlie trees covered mtli mosses tliat hang like mourning creeds from tlieii 
iirnbs. Still further s. arc the cypress, live oak. and nasgnolia; and instead of the I'lears, 
plums, and apples of tlie northern states, there tire oranges, poniegraniil.es, olives, ligs, 
apricots, and grapes. The northern portion is best ad:i])led to cereals, tiie contc^and 
soutlicrn to cotton; and along and near the gulf coast hugiir and rice are good ci-ops. 

On the 1st Jan., 1879, 94 periodicals were issued in A.; 0 daily, 82 weekly, and 2 
semi-monthly. 

In education, in which of late years good progress has been _ made, the^ latest report 
shows a school population of 870,245, of whom 314,720 v/ere white, and 155,535 colored; 
•and there %vere 159,659 enrolled in schools— 96,186 white, and 68,528 colored; average 
attendance, about 63 per ct. of all enrolled. There were 3808 schools for whiles, {uid 
1453 for colored. The school age is from 7 to 23. There vvere 4706 teachers; selioois 
lasting 85 days in the year, and costing tJBr'B, 954; school fund, lii5377,(>84, and school 
inconie, $850,000. Common and high schools are increasingin number, and are increiis- 
ingly prized by the people. There are normal schools at Florence, I'darion, and Tal- 
ladega; having in all over 500 students. The higher grade>s are represented by Spring 
Idill college (Roman Catholic), near Mobile; How-ard coilege (Raptist), near ]Mobi!e; 
Southern university (M. E. ch. south), Greenboro; and the university of Alabama {non- 
sectarian), at Tuscaloosa. In 1878 these colleges had 50 instructors and 4S6 pupils. » 
Timreisa theological department of Talladega college (Congregational); an institution 
under the care of the American missionary association, whose work is especially among 
the colored people; a slate agricultural and mechanical college at Auburn; a college of 
medicine in the Southern university, and also in the college of Alabama; and there are 
law’ schools in both the colleges last named. Several of the colleges have departments 
of theological education. There are experimental farms attached to the agricultural 
college. There are several colleges for w'oiuen, under Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, 
and Episcopal management. In libraries, w-hich in 1870 numbered 1183 private and 
398 public, there was an aggregate of 576,883 volumes. 

In the civil -war of 1861-5 Alabama Avas among the earliest of the states to secede, a 
special convention passing an ordinance for that purpose Jan. 11, 1861; the same con- 
vention called for the general convention, which w-as held at Llontgomery, the state 
capital, less than four weeks later, Feb. 4, and organized the confederate goverment by 
selecting Jefferson Davis for president. The governor of A., Andrew’ B, Moore, had in 
January taken possession of fort Morgan, iif j\Iobile bay, and seized a revxmue cutter. 
Tijere w’as considerable opposition to secession among the people of tiio northern section 
of the state, but they made no noteworthy demonstration. In the course of the contest 
A. felt the powder of the national arms in the capture of Selma and some otlier towns, 
but especially in the remarkable exploits of admiral Farragut in Mobile bay, the city 
itself being among the latest captures in tlie war o.f the rebellion. After the war a prc)- 
^’isional governor was appointed; hut the |jeop]c made haste to retract the secession 
ordinance., and after a. few’ months the military pow’er W’as wdllidrawn. In Nov,, 1867, 
a convention met to frame a new’ constitution, whi(Ji was voted for and adopted in Feh., 
3868; and in June of the same year the state was again allow'ed to be represented in con- 
gress. While in some of the states there wuis bitter opposition to the law’s and methods 
of reconstruction, in A. there w^as more quietness, and no serious invasions of personal 
or political rights are reported. 

Elections in A. are biennial; the legislature meets biennially, and is limited to a ses- 
sion of 50 days. The governor’s term is t wo years, and his salary $3000 per year. There 
are 83 state senators and 100 representatives, each county having at least one of the 
latter; and members of either house must be at least 25 jmars old. ' Senators serve four 
and representatives tw’o years; their pay is $4 per day, with mileage at 10 cts. per m. 
Voters must be citizens, six months residents in the state, and take oath to support the 
federal and state constitutions and laws; all voting is by ballot The supreme court has 
aj)j)cllate jurisdiction only, and must be held at the capital twice in eacli year: there are 
a chief justice and two associates, holding office six years, during whieh'tliey can hold 
no other office of public trust or profit. Other courts of the usual order are provided. 
An exemption law secures from seizure for debt 160 acres with a house in the country; 
or. in cities, a lot and clw^elling of $2000 value; and personal property of $1000. Inter- 
est is at 8 per ct., with complete forfeiture for usury, whether under contract or not. No 
provision in law is made for insolvent debtors. All property, real and personal, belong- 
ing to a wmman before marriage is hers afterwards, and is not liable for the husband’s 
del>ts. Wills must be in writing, signed by the testator, or by some one in his presence, 
a«d witnessed by three persons. 

There are 65 counties in the state; tlie capital is at Montgomery, the capital of the late 
southern confederacy. The places having more than 10,00n inhabitants in 1870, were: 
Mobile, 33,084, and Montgomery, 10,588. The state has furnished of home-produced 

f old for the mint, $217,333. The value per acre of all crops taken together in 1878 was 
B.35. The state debt the same year w’as $9,453,669; there was raised by tax $818,269; 
rate of tax, 70 cts. on $100. The tonnage in 1878 was 73 sailing vessels, 10,245 tons; and 
39 steamers, 6083 tons; total, 111 vessels and 16,338 tons. 

The vote of A. for president tnd vice-president has been: in 1830, S votes for Monroe 
andB. B. Tompkins; 1834, 5 votes for Jackson and Van Buren; 1836, for Van Buren 
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and K. M. Johnson; 1840 for Yaa Buren and Johnson; 1844, 9 votes for Polk, and; 
Dallas; Iblb, lor Cass and W O. Butler; 18.13, for Pierce and W. R. King; 1856, for 
Buchanan and Breckenridge; 1860, for Breckenridge and Jos. Lane; in 1864 A. had no 
lor Grant and CWax; 1872, 10 votes for Grant and Wilson; 1876, 

tor Tilden and Hendricks, 

ALAEA MA, The, an armed vessel of the Confederate states of America, which inflicted 
tcnaable 111 juiw upon the shipping of northern states of the American Union diirim** 
the civil war Which broke out in 1861. The career of the A. was in more than 014 
re.'t'pect Uiipaiaileled in the history of any previous naval war. She vras, for a war-ship, 
{} small vessel, built for speed, carrying a few guns, and intended not for fleiiting, hut 
for preying upem detenseless merchant-ships. Siie w'asalmosttheonH’ vessel theGon-- 
tederate s.ates had upon the open seas; hut the destruction she wrought was so great 
and in cliect so alarming, as to produce a veiy marked diminution in the mimher of 
eommcicial vessels carrying the flag of the United States. She was built, too, in aUritislx 
poit, and iicvei at any time,_entered a port of the state by which she was commissioned: 
there was no port available for the disposal of her prizes, and, ship and cargo, they were 
usually ourned. Her career demonstrated how completely, in the present state of com- 



tlnin once threatened to issue in the gravest consequences to both nations. Even the end 
of the A. was singular and instructive: perhaps it was too honorable an end for such i 



tages derived from speed, armament, amf armor. ^ against < 

At tiie beginning of the civil ■war in 1861, the Confederate states were ■vuthoiit 
a navy, and apparently witliout the means of acquiring one. Their population was ap-ri- 
cultural; they had neither ships nor seamen; and the northern states promptly institiitcd 
an eflecti\e blockade of nearly all their ports. The able men who had planned the 
secession ot the southern states from the American Union had not overlooked the 
subject of a e^-ents had been against them. They had reckoned upon securing 


senior naval onicersoctlie Liiited b'tates were southern men, and were at their command 
Early in 1861, while parleying was still going on bet ween the North and the South, and hopes 
of a peaceable seiiavalion were not extinct, capt. Raphael Semmes had been empowered by 
tiie southern leaders to purchase ships and stores for the 8outh; but as regards ships, capt. 
Semmes appears to have been unsuccessful. It was not till several inontbs after the. 
war began, in June, 1861, that the Confederate states were able to send their first armed 
cruiser to^ sea. This was the Stnnier, a small steamer, which had previously traded 
between New Orleans and Havana. Capt. Semmes, who was appointed her com- 
mander, was singularly qualifled for the work expected of him. He was a native 
of Maryland, about 51 j^ars of age; he bad been a commander in the U. S. navy, and 
now lie Id the same rank in the service of the soulliern states. Besides possessing high 
professional abilities and attainments, he was a man of acute intellect and of decided 
character; and lie was thoroughly instructed in the principles and details of international 
law and etiquette. He seems to have united with the good qualities of a naval officer 
the qualiflcat.lons of an able lawyer, diplomatist, and publicist. He could he trusted to 

y advantage to which she 
[ powers, and of the other 
, j carry out without flinching, 
mimoved by taunts and abuse, the work of destruction which was expected at liisliands. 
His career in the Sn'infe}' is a record of triumphs won over neutral governors and 
ministers, who were disinclined to admit the little Buniier to the position of a belliger- 
ent war- vessel ; of clever avoidance of the enemy’s crui.sers, of which scuxu'al were always 
mi his ti’ack; and of the de.struetion of valuable ships and cargoes belonging to citizens 
of the United St ates. The Sionter and her captain -wei-o soon known throughout tlic workl 
The enemy called capt, Senimes a pirate, and could they have caught him, ""would yirobably 
have trctited him as a pirate. But he appears to have done nothing but what it was bis 
right as a belligerent to do; at any rate, he was scrupulous not to exceed the precedents 
of international law. It was upon his system of burning his captures, not upon the cap- 
tures themselves, that the people of the northern states founded their charge of piracy; 
but no Confederate port was open to him for the disposal of his prizes; and libs treatment 
of them, though it greatly shocked an age which had seen scarcely anything of naval 
warfare, was warranted by precedents, and was probably, though not unquestionably, 
within hi.s riglit. As an occasional resource, to he adopted upon an emergency, the 
burning of captures made at sea is undoubtedly lawful; it is not so certain that a bellig- 
erent is at liberty to cany out a ayfiteni of burning captures, made without the hope of 
being able to bring them nito port for adjudication before a prize court. The cruise of 
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the whicli hei?an on^ 30th June, 1861, -wilh her escape from Kew Orleans, 

then strictly blockaded, was oyer before tlie end of the year; but she had ca])lured 18 
vessels, had spivad alarra through the northern sea, -ports, and had put ship-owners and 
inerchants to heavy charges for insurance; and by disinclining inendiants to ship thcii' 
goods in northern vessels, had seriously injured the shipping trade of the uorilajrn states. 
Eventually, she was laid up at Gibraltar, and declared unlit for furlhei- service: had sia? 
been seawortliy, it would have been very difficult to carry Iier out of a port where she 
was diligently watched bv northern cruisers. She had, however, verified the antieipa' 
tions of tile Confederate government; and in 1862, this government found a successor for 
her, much better fitted for the work to be done, and destinecl to far greater celebrity. 
This was the 

This vessel was built for the Confederate government by Messrs. Lnird Sons at 
Birkenhead. She was a screw steam-sloop of 1040 tons register, built of wood, and for 
speed rather than strength. She was bark-rigged, and ivas fitted with two engbu's of 
350 horse-power each; she was pierced for 12 guns, and had the means of carryingtwo 
heavy pivot-guns amid-sliips. She cost £47,500 without her equipment: including her 
equipment, £51,716. Semmes, now a captain in the Confederate service, \va^, in June, 
1852, appointed to superintend her equipment, and take couimaiid of her whtm ready for 
sea. Both capt. Semmes and commander Bullock, who had superintcndcal the Lmild- 
ing, were enjoined by the Confederate government to keep the destination of the vt.'Ssel as 
secret as possible, and carefully to avoid any infringement of public law or of the 
municipal law of Great Britain, which would give the British government a pretext for 
seizing her. These instructions were carefully acted upon. The destination of “No, 
290, ” as she was called from her number in the list of steam-ships constructed by the 
Messrs. Laird, was so well concealed, that she was nearly .finislied before it was suspkled 
by the emissaries of the United States. According to previous practice, there was no great 
difficulty in avoiding the infringement of the public and of the municipal law in such a 
case. It bad been held lawful to build vessels for a belligerent in neutral port.s, and lawful 
to purchase guns and stores in neutral ports, though they might be for the equipment of 
vessels thus built. What had been held unlawful was the equipment with guns and war- 
like stores of a vessel built for a belligerent in a neutral port previous to her leaving the 
neutral jurisdiction. Gapt. Semmes did not intend to equij) bis vessel at Blrkenlicad, 
and therefore, supposing the rules of pnblic lawto have remained unchanged, he intended 
no infringement of the law. But the U. S. minister called upon the British govemrnent 
to detain the “ No. 290,” submitting some evidence that she was intended for a Con- 
federate war- vessel. He maintained, or, at any rate, it has since been maintained on the part 
of the United States, that her construction, being that of a war-vessel, was kSO different 
from that of vessels built for trade, as itself in some measure to constitute an equipment 
for Will*. The British government consulted the crown lawyers, who at first tljouglittlie 
evidence of destination insufficient. Afterwards, when fmlher evidence was presented, 
adelay \vas caused by the illness of Sir John Harding, the queen’s, advocale, ‘Wlien an 
opinion favorable to the detention of the vessel was at length given, “ No. 290” was gene. 
The builders, made aware of the danger of a seizure, had made haste with tlieir work; 
the vessel, though unfinished, was got re..idy for sea; under pretense of a trial trip, slie 
made her way down the Mersey to Mor3lfra bay, where the work remaining to be done 
was activel}’' carried on; and on the morning of the 31st July, 1862, warning haying been 
given tliat she was to be seized that day, the “No. 290” steamed away from tile British 
coast. The ablest English lawyers were of opinion that tl)ere bad been no infringe- 
ment of the law, but that a case had been pre.sented which the British government was 
bound to submit to a court of law. The detention of the vo.sse] during a protracted law- 
suit would have served the purposes of the United Slates almost as well as her con- 
demnation; and as she must have been detained but for the delay caused by Sir X 
Harding's illness, it is not without a show at least of reason that the U. S. government 
claimed from Great Britain indemnification for the losses consequent upon lier escape. 

“No. 290” made for Terceira, one of the Western islands, where she arrived on the 
13th of Aug. — her speed and sea-going qualities being fully proved upon the voyage; 
and a few days after she was joined by the Agrippina of London, carrving licr guns, 
stores, and supply of coal, and by the Bahama, with capt. Semmes aTul his officers on 
board. By the 24th of Aug. she had shipped her armament and stores and Vv’as ready 
for sea; and now capt. Semmes produced his commis.sion to the sailors, named the vessel 
the A,, and hoisted tlm Confederate fiag. The sailors on board the A. and lier consorts 
were Englishmen, all entered for a feigned voyage; but with few exceptions they enlisted 
under capt. Semmes, though the terms upon which they insisted were exorbitant. The 
crew now consisted of 80 men all told, and tlie armament of eight 32-poundors. By 
the end of Aiig, the vessel was got into good order, and .she made her first capture on 
the 5th of Sept. Within 11 days of that date she captured and burned protreriy the value of 
which exceeded her own cost. The people of the United States w'ere filled with indig- 
nation against Great Britain for permitting the escape of such a destroyer. Their indig- 
nation against “the pirate Semmes” was only less than the alarm with which they 
regarded the depredations of the A. Several fast-sailing cruisers were sent in search of her,. 

Capt. Semmes made for the American coast, which lie had determined to make. his 
first cruising ground. He was ambitious of making a few captures within sight of New 
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York; but running short of coal, he was obliged to give np this somewhat daring scheme, 
and make for a coaling-stalioii. He afterwards lay on the track of the California mail- 
Bteamers running between Aspinw^all and Kew York; and after wntiting for some time he 
captured the Arid mail-stetiiner, with 140 marines, several U. S. officers, and 500 other pas- 
sengers on board. A heavy gun and a quantity of specie 'were all that he took by this 
captui'e, hut it greatly raised the prestige of the A., and increased the alarm of American 
ship-owners. The passengers and crew of the Am? were too numerous to he taken on 
board the A. ; and as capt, Semmes found yellow fever raging at Kingston in Jamaica, at 
which port lie intended to have landed them, he was unable to destroy the vessel, and 
had to set her free, after taking a bond for a large sum to be paid on the conclusion of 
the war. Shortly after, on the 11th Jan., 1863, an encounter occurred between the A. 
and aU. S. vessel, which still further augmented the reputation of the former. Cruising 
oil Galveston in Texas, the A gave battle to tlie U. S. gunbpfit JLttteras, an old vessel, 
somew'iiat her inferior in armament, and vsunk her after a few broadsides. The destruc- 
tion of the and the capture of the Am? were the most remarkable events in the 

career of the A. until her closing scene arrived. Her history consists of a monotonous 
succession of captures made in different seas, her prizes being merchant- vessels incapable 
of resistance, wbich were burned, or, when there was conviiicing evidence of the neutral 
ownerslup of the cargo, w'hich did not often happen, liberated upon bond. She captured 
in all 65 vessels; and the value of the propert}?- she destroj^ed has been estimated at 
$4,000,000. It was, however, by the heavy insurance for war-risks to which she sub- 
jected them, and still more by the difficulty she caused them in getting freights that the A. s 
career inflicted the greatest injury upon the ship-owners of the United States. When the 
pursuit after her became too hot on the American coast, she sailed for the cape of Good 
Hope and cruised in the eastern seas. Heturning to Europe, she arrived in the English 
channel in June, 1864, and on the lltli of June entered the French port of Cherhourgto 
refit and supply herself with stores. She had been nearly two years at sea, and had got 
into bad condition; her speed and sailing qualities were considerably impaired. iW 
mission to make the necessaiy repairs was given by the authorities of the port of 
Oherbourg. ^ 

But within a few days the U. S. steamer Kearsarge^ commanded by capt. Winslow, a 
former shipmate of capt. Semmes, arrived at Cherbourg; and she made a demonstration 
which the officers and crew of the A. — writhing under the abuse that had been lieaped 
upon them, and aware that their career had been inglorious — regarded and resented as a 
challenge. Capt. Semmes k!,iew and probably sliared their feelings, and determined 
to gratify them. He sent notice to the U. S. consul that he w’ould sail out and light tlK3 
Emrmrge. The two sliips were to appearance not unequally matched, in reality the 
Keamirge had considerably the advantage in number of crew, armament, speed, and gen- 
eral condition; besides, that she was protected amid-sliips by armor. The fact of her 
being thus protected, and the extent of her superiority, seem to liavo been unknown to 
capt." Semmes. The fight took place on Sunday, the 19th of June, outside the port of 
CherUourg, all Cherbourg gazing at it from the neighboring heights. The Kearmrge hav- 
ing the superiority in sailibg, wars able to keep at a distance of about 500 yds. from her 
enemy; her armor in a great measure protected her from the enemy’s shot; and, as might 
be expected, her guns were better served than those of the A. Before the fight had 
lasted an hour, capt. Semmes found his ship -was sinking, and gave orders to pull 
down liis Hag. The boats Avere got out and tlie wounded placed in them ; hut before the 
Kmmirge could come to the rescue the A. went to the bottom. The boats of the Keav- 
mrge siiYed many of the crew. Others, including capt. Semmes, were picked up by an 
English yacht, the Deerhound, which had been allowed by capt. Winslow to help in res- 
cuing the A.’s crew. These the Deerhound immediately carried within the neutral juris- 
diction. Semmes and the others saved by this vessel were afterwards charged with hav- 
ing broken their faith as prisoners wdio had asked for quarter from the Kearmrge. As 
regards the DeerhouruL the seamen of the A. , once upon its deck, were entitled to the 
protection of Great Britain, and no previous compact could have deprived them of it.— 
See Ihe Crum of the Alabama and the Sumter, compiled from the papers of capt. Semmes. 

The ‘‘ Alabama question” wms fairly raised in the winter of 1863-63, %vhen Mr. 
Seward, in his diplomatic correspondence, declared that the Union held itself entitled at 
a suitalfie time to demand full compensation for the damages inflicted on American prop- 
erty by the Anglo-rebel vessels; and the question never ceased to be a source of irrita- 
tion between the two peoples till its final settlement by specjal tribunal of arbitration. This 
court, consisting of the representatives of England and the United States, and of three 
other members appointed by the king of Italy, the president of the Swiss confederation, 
and the emperor of Brazil, met at Gene'-a, ITth I)ec., 1871, and, the claim for indirect 
damages to American commerce having been allowed to drop, gave its final a-ward, loth 
Sep., 1872. It w^as decreed that Great llritam should pay a sum of £3,229,166 1^. 4c?. 

ALABASTEE. This name is given to two kinds of wiiite stone, chemically distinct, 
but resembling each other in appearance, and both used for ornamental purposes. A. 
proper is a white, granular, semi-transparent variety of gyrsum(q.v.)or of lime. 

It occurs in various countries, but the finest is found nearVolterra. in Tuscany, where it 
is worked into a variety of the smaller objects of sculpture, vases, time-piece stands, etc. 
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embowered trees and flowering sbriibs. The iieigliborbood is chiefly devoted to 

tbe cultiu’c of tile sugar-cane. Pop., including suburbs, 12,57o. 

ALAkO', the luesKslali of the gypsies, the son of their chief god, Baro-Devel. The 
gypsies hold Had. A. will ultimately restore them to their native place in. Assyria. He is 
repi'csenred with a sword in his right band, and a pen in his left. 

ALAMANCE, a co. in North Carolina, on the Haw river and the North Carolina rail- 
roa<l; 50) sq.m.; pop. ’80,14,613—466 colored. It has an undulating surface and fertile 
soil, producing tobacco, corn, etc. Co. seat, Graham. 

ALAHANin, Luioi, a distinguished Italian poet, h. at Florence, Oct. 28, 1495. His 
faluor, a m.m pr noble birth, was a zealous partisan of the Medici, and Luigi stood high 
in their favor till in revenge for some real or fancied wrong he comspired against the life of 
cardinal Guilia.no, tiie representative of Leo X. This being found out, A. fled to Venice, 
and thence, on llie accession of the cardinal to the papal chair, to France.* In 1527, 
encouraged by the pope’s reverses, he returned to Florence, and urged the republic to 
seek the protection of Charles V., by means of Andrea Doria’s friendiy mediation. The 
republic declared such a proposal treachery, and A. sailed with* Doria for Spain. 
Finally, he settled in France, emplojmd as a diplomatist by Francis I. and Hem y II. A, 
(1. at Ainholse in 1536. He wrote epics, dramas, and minor poems, much admired in 
tli(‘ir day, and disputes with Trissino the claim of first introducing blank verse into 
Italian poetry. * 

ALAMS DA, a co. in w. California, on the bay of San Francisco, and traversed by 
several railroads; 820 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 63,639—1939 Chinese. The land is fertile, and 
the scenery especially attractive. There are medicinal warm springs, impregnated with 
iron, lime, sulphur, and magnesia. Co. seat, Oakland. 

A'LAMO, The, a fort founded in tbe Texan war of independence near San Antonio, 
Bexar CO., Texas. It w^as oblong, covering about an acre, wdth walls 8 or 10 ft. high, and 
a .yard in thickness. Here, Feb. 23,1836, Santa Anna wdtli 4000 Mexicans shut in 140 
Texan, s and men fi’oin the United States commanded by col. Wm. B. Tra vis. Bombard- 
ment was kept up 24 hours, and several assaults were repulsed; O'ravis sent forlielp, hut 
only 32 men reached him, and all his men suifered greatly from hitigue and want of pro- 
visions. Oil the 6th of Mar. at daylight the Mexicans assaulted in force, and were tvrice 
driven back with heavy loss. A liand to hand fight ensued, in whicli, lacking time to 
load, the Texans clubbed their rifles and fought desperately until only six were alive. 
These, of wliom col. Crockett was one, surrendered under promise of prelection, but 
Santa Anna had them instantly cut to pieces; col. Bowie, ill in bed, was shot after kill- 
ing a mimb'cr of his a.ssaihmts, and maj. Evans was shot while trying to fire the maga- 
zine. Only tliree— a woman, a child, and a servant — were spared. Then the boilies 
were collected, mutilated, and burned. A. few weeks later, Santa Anna was routed 
with iimnense loss and himself captured in the battle of San Jacinto, wdiero the cry 
Heinernber the Alamo” excited the Texans to flgiit like heroes. 

A'LAH,\)3, Los (i.e., The Poplars), a t. of Mexico, in the state of Sonora, and depart- 
ment cf Sinaloa, 110 m. n.n.w. from Sinaloa. It is situated in a barren plain, hut in a 
region famous for its silver mines. The houses are mostly of stone or brick, covered 
with stucco. Provisions are dear, being brought from a distance, and the t. is very 
insufllciontly supplied with water. Pop. 10,000. 

ALAN, Allex, or xVlt.yn, William, 1532-94; an English cardintd. He studied in 
Oxford, and became principal of St. Mary’s hall in 1556. ^Two years later he was made 
canon of York. He opposed the reformation, and on the accession of EHzabclh fled to 
Louvain. Alter a while he returned to England, but his proselyting zeal made another 
flight iieces.stiry. He w^as given a doctor’s degree by the new university of Douay, and 
established there a college for English Homan Catholics, whence lie sent'Jesuit priests to 
his native land, the aim of Ids life being to restore papal supremacy in England. In 
1589 he was made archbishop of Mechlin. He was a bitter enemy of Elizabeth, who 
expelled some of liis omi,ssarie3 and put some to death. In one of Ids pamphlets he 
made charg<.‘s against the queen too foul for decent pages. He ^vas in the armada plot 
— the pope haviiqg promised him the sec of Canterbury in case of success. He fell into 
dish ivoi' with tiie failure of the armada, and w^as even refused permission to return to 
his diocese. 

A'LANB ISLANDS (pronounced Gland), a nnmei’ous group of small islands and rocks 
at the eiitrauce of the gulf of Bothnia, opposite Abo, about 25 m. from the Swedish 
coast, and 15 from that of Finland. They are called, by tiie Finns, Ahvenanmaa. 
About 80 of them are inhabited. Although tliese rocky isles are covered with but a thin 
stratum of soil, tiiey bear Scotch fir, spruce, and birch trees, and with proper cultivation 
produce barley and oats, besides affording subsistence to a hardy breed of cattle. 
The inhabitants are of Swedish origin, skillful sailors, fishermen, and Gcal-huuters. 
The total papulation is about 16,000, The largest of the islands, which gives its name 
(signifying “land of streams”) to the whole group, is a])out 18 m. long by 14 broad. 
It is tolerably wmoded and fruitful, and contains nearly 11,000 inhabitants. TJiese islands 
beloipgcd fornmrly to Sweden, but were seized by Russia in 1809, Previous to this, 
they had s( 3 veral times changed hands between these two powers. In 1717, the Swedes 
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were defeated by the Russians in a naval engagement near Aland, the first imnort'mt 
exp 01 ot the Muscovite navy. _ The importance” of those islands as a nulitnrv S" fen 
led to the construction in the reign of the emperor Nicholas, of those strong fortilicafem 
at Boinarsund whieh m Aug., 1854, were destroyed by the Anglo-French forc ^S 
^ ‘‘"5* Baraguay d’HiHiers. Two thousand prisoners vm 

M l extensive fortress (which is supposed to have been but liic first of^m 

inn f ““’JM “““acing fortificatioiis in the Baltic) commaiuled the Lichoi^ 

age oi Ytleruses, capable of contamirig a large licet. 

ALANGIA CEiS, a natural order of dicotyledonous plants, allied to 2furfncea‘ (a v ^ 
and containing only about eight known species, trees aud large shrubs. 'of which 'the 
w t *0 Bie American genus nyKsa (sec Tupelo), diffcrim^ from the 

lost of the order in the absence of petals. The one-celled fruit, riul nenduhuis •illiiimf 
nous seeds, constitute marks of distinction from mvrtacem The fi-irt r.’f 
decapelalum and A. hempcialmi, natives of the East ^Indies are eat->hle but m cuif* 
inous and insipid. The timber is good, the roots aromafe. ’ ’ ^ 

n-r tribes of eastern origin who spread over Euroiio during the deolhm 

of the Roman empire They piubahly W'ere first encounter bj- the Romans wh™ 
]^IltblIdatlc AViiT, lecl an expedition into tlic Caucasus. In 27G v d thev 

V thP PTTinprm* To/oniio Uv +1...;,. .,+4 .. . . ; . ^ ‘'Uty 


1 oiTipey, in tlie ,v«r, an cAptauuuii iiiio me Lauca.siis in \ r 

were clieckcd by the emperor Tacitus in tlieir attemj)t to go eastward into l\‘rsia 
Huns gave them a severe defeat on tlie q,'anais in 375, and then the A dividfal cjrmio 

conquerors in an invasion upon tlu) Gotbs^ 
nitli the vandals and biievi they entered Gaul in 406 and later +i-r. Pv 

and founded seUlements^m iWnia, where 

ucstiuon at Clialous (4ol) came near bringing deteat upon the Roman ni*inv Ax-nrv 
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uousness, was held up to p ihli^Su^ ^ ^vith his pride and contempt- 

death, which occurred in 1639 Fwn ?Wlr, Ji,ic H ^ of persecutmn eontimiecl till his 
to others, and were urinted and P'O'og'S were attributed 
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Lope de Yega’s and Calderon’s dramas, tlie compositions of A. were soon driven from tlie 
stage, yet lie remains, together with Tirso de Molina, the most distinguished and cdglnal 
among the successors of Lope. Lope and Calderon, the coryphaeimf that age, are the 
only dramatists that excel A. Combining, in no mean degree, the characteristics of both, 
he excels them in purity of language and elevation of moral feeling. 

ALARIC I. (in German, Al-ric, i.e,, all rich) belonged to one of the noblest families of 
the Visigoths. He makes his first appearance in history in 894 a. d., as leader of the 
Gothic auxiliaries of Theodosius in his war with Eugenius; but after the death of the 
former, he took advantage of tiie dissensions and weakness that prevailed in the Roinan 
empire to invade (895) Thrace, Macedon, Thessaly, and Illyria, devastating the country, 
and threalening Constantinople itself. Paifinus, the minister of Arcadms, appears to 
have sacrificed Greece in order to rescue the capital, and Athens was obliged to secure 
its own safety by ransom. A. proceeded to plunder and devastate the Peloponnesus, hut 
was interrupied by the landing of Stiiiciio in Elis with the troops of the west. Stilicho 
endeavored to hein in the Goths on the Peneius; hut A. broke through his lines, and 
escaped with his prisoners and booty to Illyria, of which he was appointed governor by 
the emperor Arcadius, who was frightened by his successes, and hoped, by conferring 
this dignity on ILm, to make him a peaceful subject instead of a lawless enemy (396). 
In 402, he invaded upper Italy, and Honorius, the emperor of thewvest, fled from Rome 
to the more strongly fortified Ravenna. On the way to Gaul, A. was met and defeated 
by Stilicho at Pollentia on the Tanaro; but it was not till the following autumn that the 
result of the battle of Verona forced him to retire into Illyria. Tlirough the mediation 
of Stilicho, A. concluded a treaty with Honorins, according to wdiich he was to advance 
into Epirus, and thence attack Arcadius in conjunction with the troops of Stilicho. The 
projected expedition did not take place, yet A. demanded indemnification for having 
undertaken it; and Honorius, by the advice of Stilicho, promised him ^000 pounds of 
gold. When, after the death of Stilicho (q.v.), Honorius failed to fulfill his promise, A. 
advanced with an army, and invested Rome, which he refused to leave till he had ob- 
tained the promise of 5000 pounds of gold and 80,000 of silver. But neither did this 
negotiation produce any satisfactory result, and A. again besieged Rome (409 a.d.). 
Fa'miuc soon rendered it necessary that some arrangement should he made; and in order 
to this, the senate proclaimed Attains, the prefect of the city, emperor instead of Hono- 
rius. But Attains displayed so little discretion, that A. obliged him publicly to abdicate. 
The renewed negotiations with Honorius proved equally fruitless \Yith the former, and 
A. was so- irritated at ii perfidious attempt to fall upon him by surprise at Ravenna, that 
he advanced on Rome for the third time. His victorious army entered the city on Ang. 
24, 410, and continued to pillage it for 6 days, A. strictly forbidding his soldiers to dis- 
honor women or destroy religious buildings. When A. quitted Rome, it was only to 
prosecute the conquest of Sicily; the occurrence of a storm, however, which his ill-con- 
structed vessels were not able to resist, obliged him to abandon the project for the time; 
and his deatli, which took place at Cosenza, in Calabria, soon after (4i0), prevented his 
resuming it. In order that Iiis remains might not be discovered by the Romans, they 
were deposited in the bed of the river Busento, and the captives who had been employea 
in the work were put to death. Rome and all Italy celebrated the death of A. with public 
festivities; and the world enjoyed a momentary repose. But A. himself was much less 
barbarous than his followers. He admired those monuments of civilization with which 
the eternal city abounded, and sought to preserve them; he checked the excesses of his 
fierce soldiery, and at times gave indications that the lessons of Christianity which he 
had learned from the Arian missionaries had not been altogether forgotten. t"ct through 
him the Goths learned the way to Rome. 

ALARIC II., 8th king of the west Goths, or Visigoths, succeeded his father in 484 a.b. 
He was of a peaceful disposition, and wished to live on fviendl,y lemu with the Franks. 
Ills dominions were very extensive. Besides Ilispania Tarraconensis and Badica, he 
possessed numerous rich provinces in Ganl, and formed an alliance, which still further 
increased Ids power, with Gondeband and Theodoric, the latter of whom was his father- 
in-law, and king of the east Goths. At length, however, he came into collision with the 
Frankish monarch, Clovis, whose cupidity" had been excited by the extent and fertility 
of the territories over which A. ruled. An excuse was found for breaking the peace 
which existed between the tW'O nations, in the fact that A. wus a zealous Arian. This 
circumstance had given great olfense to many of his subjects, who were orthodox Catho- 
lics; and ostensibly to vindicate the true doctrine, the newly converted barbarian, Clovis, 
declared war against him. The result was fatal to A. He was slain by the hand of 
Clovis himself at Vouille, near Poictiers, and his forces completely routed. 

A. is said to have been indolent and luxurious in his youth; but this may simply imply 
that l{e was not fond of those sanguinary pleasures which captivated his savage contem- 
poraries. He was tolerant in his religious convictions. Though an Arian, he did not 
persecute the Catholics. He enacted several useful statutes, and kept a watchful eye on 
all ])arts of his kingdom. It was during his reign Unit the Breman%{m AlariGimiium, or 
code of A., was drawn up. It is a selection of imperial statutes and writings of the 
Roman jurisconsults. A. sent copies of it to all his governors, ordering them to use it, 
and no other. An edition of it was published by Sichard, at Basle, in 1*528. 
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AIASM . In military matters, the word alarm has a more defined meanino' than mere 
terror or t right. An alarm, among soldiers in an army, is not so niiioh a ..o 

warning against danger. An alarm, signified by the bring of a gun or the heatin«r of a 
driini, denoteo to an army or camp that the enemy is suspected of inkmdim'-a ^aidden 
surprise, or that the surprise has actually been made. Thera is an alann.-nod fn canir) or 
garrison arrangements, to which the troops are directed to hasten on any sudden al-irm 
being given. 

^ ALARM, BURGLAR, an application of wdres and a battery, wiienbiv every door 
window, scuttle, or otiier means of entrance to a building is so connected by eliH-lricitv’ 
that an attempt to open any one sets a bell riiig:ing in "one or more slcemivj rooms m 
in the watchman’s quarters. The battery is in a box 20 in. by 0x0, and ait tlm wire^ 
arc entirely^ concealed. A. switch shuts off the battery in the daydime or wlnm not 
neededy ana the alarm may be set for the -whole or any part of a house Alarm is 
given It a door or window he accidentally left open, and the bell rings coiitinmmslv 
unless purposely stopped. The B. A. is largely used in private houses in Aew York and 
Otiier cities. 

. ala SCO, .Tomr, 1499-1560; a Polish nobleman and tra veler, who imbibed the doe- 
tnnea ot /wmgh and had intercourse witli Erasmus, who esteemed him hiiibly )je((ueath- 
ing to him his hbraiy. He first preiiclied Protestantism in east Friesland, Init, amieinat- 
ing peisecution, he went to London, on Oinuincr’s invitation, and beeame superintendent 
ot the congrogatioa oi the foreign Protestant exiles. On the accession of iMary in 1553 
he and all lu.s congregation were banished. In 1558, lie returned to Poland, wliore he 
versioii S the Bible”^ treatises, and was one of the 18 divines who prepared the Polish 

city, ancient PMIadelphia), a citv of Asia Minor in the 
pa^Iiyc ot Anatojia, lO m. e. by s. from Smyrna, at tlie n.o base of Ml. Traolus It 
.yii3 toiinded by Altahis Pliiladeipluis, king of Pergumns. about 200 n.c., and is famous as 
the seat ot one of the “seven churciios of Asim” It is still a place of cons erah^ 
importance, and carries on a thriving trade by caravans, cJiiefiy with. Sinyrna, It is siir- 

are narrow aiifl dirty. There 
reteiestmg remains of antiquity. Pop. about 8000, including 250 Greek 

n now given to the whole of wliat was once Russian America in tlip 

nr ce of “io 000 'Thr,mmp“''(r A' States in 1&37, at a 

KTh ,, ^ “ “‘‘y® A/M'f/OT IS attaclied to the peninsula of A., of which the 

Alcutnui is.es form die natural eontiimation, and which ’was at first re'->’ardod by tlie Rns 
Hians as an island The connection of the peninsula with the cont Lin s leR b> bL 
taii,e(lbycapl.Cookmlfis^ of an arctic 

ISTO' T vnlli a population, according to tlio census of 

IbiO, of /0,4Gl, but since estimated at only 25,000. A volcanic mountahi^ 

along the coast of A., and out into the peninsula. The chief river is the Vukon which 
rises in the Rocky mountains, and has a course of 2000 m. The vegetable pre d- ctionfof 

<^<^^^prises all the IST. American continent w of the 141st deo-rcc of w 

S. iSS™ fiEES ss.“2„‘.; «■“ ™ ,„c U 


hauuG ui hue Lcrriiory it is on a commodious harbor on Baranov island 'Vr^'V n a t a l 

Wlicm cessfou /o the Uidl id^St w® RusMan-Americiin fur company! 

Jniv f i ^ ^ \ states was made in 1867, Sitka was a collect inn e-F 1 ao« Untc 

ooSAEiSa," wE 

-d io. i.m, 
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soutlicrn or Sitka district, are not so cold. The lowest record of temperature Is T0° Falir. 
below zero. The summer is short, dry, and hot May to Aug. is the pleasant season, 
and rain hills almost conlinuously in Aug. and Sept" The average amiiial ram-fall is 
about 40 in., and there are about 150 rainy days in a year. Jan. and I^eb. are usually 
pleasant nionths. Sitka is in a wet situation, and it is said that more rain falls there than 
in any place net within the tropics. From 00 to 90 in. per year have been recorded, and 
the days of rain from 190 to 285. There is little of agriculture in the territory, though 
on tile islands oats, barley, and root crops CiUi be raised without great difficulty. The 
tlsiieries and the fur trade are the leading and almost only industries. In 1870, the product 
of salted codfish alone was 10,012,000 lbs. Seal-catching is still more important. The 
annual cailch of fur seals throughout the world has been^'estimated at 160,000 animals, of 
wliich 1 «){.), 000 are taken in Alaskan Avaters; the value for Alaska being estimated at 
.$1,200,000 per annum. The home of the seal, in the breeding and summer sea.son, is on 
Uie islands of St. Paul and St. George, 800 m. from any other land. At the beginning of 
winter they migrate, and none are seen until the folloAving spring, LaAA^s have been 
eiuicted by congress to regulate the seal fisheries, in order to pireveut the utter extinction 
of the animal. The fishery is now controlled by the Alaska company of California, who 
are not alloAved to take more than 100,000 pelts per year; and they are to avoid killing 
females and very young male seals; while very old males are not worth killing. The 
company’s riglit does not cover other fur-hearing animals. They emjiloy about a dozen 
vessels and inu’e 20 or more posts oil the island and mainland. The United States govern- 
ment has a considerable inciome from the rent of the island and the tax on sealskins. 
Ko regular government had been established up to the autumn of 1879, hut the people 
had chosen officers and formed a provisional government of their owm. 

The name of A. is an English corraption of Al-ak-shak, “ the great land.’’ The trav- 
eler by sea comes first to the great archipelago, the islands of which make a land-surface 
of 31,000 sq.m. * Stretcliing along the Aleutian islands for 1500 rn. are 01 Amlcanoes, ten 
of which are active; the grand Shishaldin, nearly 9000 ft. above the waves that wash its 
base, and Akuteii, Makusiiiii, and others, are belching out fire and smoke. The highest 
mountain isMt. St. Elias, in the coast range, supposed to he nearly 18,000 ft. high, and 
by that estimate the loftiest point in North America. A. is one of the greatest^glacier 
regions on the globe. From Bute inlet to Unimak pass every deep gulch has its glaciers, 
some of which are grander than any in the Alps. In one of the gulches of Mt. Faiiweather 
is a glacier that extends to the sea, a distance of 50 m., and then breaks in a perpendicular 
wail of ice 000 ft. high and 8 in. broad. About 35 m. above Wraugel on the Stickine 
river, between twm moimtaius 3000 ft. high, is a glacier 4(.) m. long and 4 or 5 wide, and 
from 500 to 1000 ft. deep. Opposite tins mass of ice, just across the river, are large 
boiling springs. The Indians regard this glacier as the personification of a mighty ice- 
god AAiio haslssucd from his mountain home invested with power before wiiich all nature 
bows in submission. They describe him as crashing his w^ay through the canon Avhere 
its glistening pinnacles bordered upon the domains of the river-god, and that afteracon- 
fiict the ice-god concmered, and siiaimed the river’s breadth so completely that the river-god 
was forced to crawl underneath. The I ndlans then sent their medicine inan to see how thi.s 
could be avoided. The ausAver came that if a noble cliief and fair maiden Avould offer 
themselves a sacrifice by taking passage under the long, dark.Avinding ice arch, his anger 
would be appeased, and the riW be alloAved to go dibits Avay undisturbed. When the 
tAvo Avere found and adorned, their arms bound and seated in the canoe, the fatal journey 
Avas made, and the ice has never again attempted to cross the river. At one of these 
glaciers ships from California have anchored and taken on a cargo of ice. It is also a 
great hot and mineral spring region; medicinal springs abound in” sufficient number and 
variety to treat the diseases of the Avhole race. Goreloi, one of these, is a Amst smoking 
caldron, eighteen miles in circumference.. 

All the early navigators and exploi’ers, from Cook to the present time, have spoken 
of the immense numbers of salmon, cod. halibut, mullet, ulicon, etc. There are no other 
such fisheries in the knoAvn AAmrld. A missionary (the Rev. Sheldon Jackson, from aaIiosc 
report some portions are here extracted) thus describes a fishing scene on the Nasse 
river: I Avent up to their fishing grounds on the Nasse rhm*, where some 5000 Indians 
had assembled. It is Avhat is called their ‘ small fishing.’ The salmon catch is at another 
time. These small fish are valuable for food, and also for oil. They come up for six 
Aveeks only, and Avitli great regularity. The Nasse, where I visited it, w’^as about a mile and 
a half Avide, and the fish had come up in great quantities, so great that, writh tliree nails 
upon a stick, an Indian Avould rake in a canoe full in a short lime. Five thou.^and 
Indians were gathered together from British Columbia and Alaska, decked out in their 
strange fantastic costume's; faces painted red and black, and the}' had feathers on their 
heads and imitations of Avilcl beasts on their dresses. OA'er the fish wms an immense cloud 
of sea-gulls, so many and so thick, as they hovered about looking for fish, the siglit 
resembled a heaA^y fall of snoAA\ Oati* the gulls w^erc eagles soaring about and watching 
tlicir chance. After the small fish, had come up larger fish from the ocean. There was 
the halibut, the cod, the porpoise, and the fin-back whale; man life, fish life, and bird 
life — all under intense excitement. And all that animated life was to tlxe heathen people 
a life of spirits. They paid ‘court and Avorshiped the fish they were to assist in destroying; 
irreeting them, * You iish I you fish ! You are alf chiefs, you are.’ The Christian Indians 
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Sabhath^*^’ separate camps, where they had worship morning and evening, and kept the 

^nink, beaver otter hmv 

black bear, and wolverine. There are also the coarser furs of die rei deeV i m 

hilhMV The extent of the rano-o and qualh J o A . p?rs 
in that extensive northern region is conducive to a, very valuable fur irndi’ "ihi IwinA ^ 
to \vhicli m'e the seaidur fisheries, ^ since 1871 have yielded to the 
inccme ot }|i;l,891,0f)0. Besides the flslieries and furs are the valuable dunosits nP 
copper, sulphur petroleum, and amber, with gold and silver. The <''old and ’ 

far, have been found only in limited quanlities It is the areaf iionUpi- rJ - so 

of yellow cedar, wiiite pine, hemlOclC ami hVlsam fVwlu AmA" 
the uoild when the valuable timber of Puget sound is evkausted Ti leiy iitn ow i ' 

mid acll^ictrishndPfof “tlm pPiL'llli “ 

ocean southward through Behriiio-’s straits T]>n rai,nv ^ Horn the Arctic 

eastward, and niakes tl?e wClo n^Pcl;^s^lmbi,ab^;, 

and the adjacent islands, a winter climate milder than that of Kew Yoit cifv^' 

P^\onomenon IS ascribed to the want of drainage tom*i her with o ^ 

shields the ground from the hot snVs oP f a co^e^^g of moss tliat 

invisible from the other A thousand in tbc_ lov cr 1 ukon one bank is 

including the intervening islands.^' It is one of fho gTcaf rh’f fof (he 

Its upiKT w-r.er.s, williin the arctic drede, is Port Pl nnU nnst of i ^ 

OnSnee'otStS 

the I nited States— in long. 167'^ 59 ' 13" ^ t-'Xtieme vesteni points of land in 

at lL“mm.rof norih.^yestor^ coast of Vrangel Island. 

Stickino river, it lias become the chief business Ptfr of f at Cnssnir, on the 

about 2000 men, who create considerable trade: PoflMstacli Wmno'cTis'^lft^^ 
ocean and commencement of river mvio-ation wivV. i? ® V ”"®?f “f' of 

to 8000 Indians in the place It k on tL f i • ’ “‘V«®o?olimos being from 2000 

mines, also to their hmfting 'and flshino' Ihk maf J“‘^V'"yo ««'f i>om the 
ment of a Hdssion to the fndianraf parties ^ PonitforthcostaWish- 

and ^Lhntm ‘S‘lL\7llimTfth^^ 

lirf ‘ «'« 

^00; Americans and 

district; the AlmUianandtCTusk of fTo= V«i<on 

into tribes, settlements, and fami ks Thet n -nlf again are divided 

stition, and liable to a Hhe l“le cruehios ff cond tion of degraded super- 

are put 10 dcatli, whir variom Celtics an^d'klm^ J, cY r ’ 

divided into various families each of wlnV-li ii?o ;i- r’ Indians are again sub- 

whale, the porpoi.se, the fa^de ti e coon tL .l f ianiiiy badge. The badges are the 
through diflereh tribes, amhheir meS-s mw^^ 

the tribal connection. For instance inemhfi-« nf tifo of another than 
,.bers of the same badge. Thas a wolf mav not '”'*'**"* 

. into that of the whale Upon all ™o L nZ "ia>'T mto the wolf family, but may 

rmk. This rank is distingiSXdhnhe hoS^^ “fcoi'ding to thefr 

The greater toe. chief, the higher h'is pole.^Some of these poiS 
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rXififrW °“® occasion, a head chief of the Nasse river Indians 

r his rank won d allow. The friends of the chief whose head 

the arm which hght with guns, and the over-ambitious chief was shot in 

smvfrp * quickly shorten his stick. Their houses are from 25 to 40 ft 

in til- ri^^f fnr^thc f openings being a small door for entrance, and a hole 

10 111 ., root roi the tbcape ot smoke. 1 he door is 8 or 4 ft. above tlie oTound loved and 
opens on the inside upon a broad platform, wliieh extends around the fotir smJs. fids 
ha\c°a^conSatf bedding, and other stores. Some of tlie houses 

pxcpudou of a om fmff? square on the ground floor, which is also planked, with the 

SomptW li^’ c *''® 0“ the ground. 

'1 a «Ball inside room, looking as if it were a portion of the cabin -of a 
T,\icckui \ t.,sel The wa Is, and frequently roofs, are made of cypress plank from 2 to 

planks are made liy first splitting the trees into 
fi ^fiou^ps mi l ‘nt\hTf “® planks with a small adze. In front of their lead- 

burial places are sometimes immense timbers covered with carv- 

ou^i of fhP mnti takes the 

totem of the mother. For instance, at tlie bottom of tim post may be the carvinir of a 

whale, ovcT that a fox, a porpoise, and an eagle — signifying that the great-mindfather of 
thP the house, on liis mother’s side, belonged to tiie‘\vliale family, 

fimfhr family, the father to the porpoise, and he himself to the eagle 

family, lliese standards are from 2 to 5 It. in diameter, and often over 60 ft in heio'ht 
t the entrance to the house was a hole 

hinoTf^ kttterly they are commencing to have regular doors hung on 

hinges. Among the bticxmes these badge trees or totems are usually at one side of tlin 

7'*^ canoes. Some of the largest of these canoes are from CO to 

i. thi'ii and will carry 100 people. The operation of making them 

IS thus described.^ Having selected a sound tree, and cut it the desired leno'th tbe out- 
side IS hrst shaped then the tree is hollowed out till the shell is of proper tliT(‘knes.t this 
is flum oTln!! I’csembling a grubbin^hoe, or narrow adze with a short handle! It 

lb then 111 icd. With water, which is heated by throwing in hot stones. The canoe is then 
covered with a canvas to keep the steam in. This softens the timber, and the sides are 

i nTimll Arf rr ^ desired breadth at the center, and tapering to^vards the 
ends in lines of beautitul symmetry. It is finished off with a highly ornamental figuro- 
hoad, and the bulwarks strengthened by a fancy covering board.’"’ 

common among the Kaviaks. Their wives 
arc ouen sistcLi. bometimes a man s own mother or daughter is among his wives If a 

Oim of 7hA ciaimhters. he continues to take other wives until he has sons. 

One of the JNasse duets IS said to have had forty wives. After marriage women are 
FAn^itP^' luisbands. Sometimes they are traded off by tlio husband for 

something he may desire. In some sections all the wmrk but hunting and ti^diti no* falls 
the boys transferring their loads and work to tlieir listeil. 
thouga then ordinary condition were not bad enough, the maiority of the slaves are 
women. Ihe men captured in war are usually killed, or re.served for torture • but the 
women are kept as beasts of burden, and often treated With great inluiinanitv The 
master s power over them IS unlimited. He can torture or put them to death at will 
Sometimes, upon the death of the master, one or mo're of them arc put to death that lie 

S sfo XiTnd '"ri TT the. next world. The boJlias of ^e de-adM" 

aisjointed and bm nod Dead slaves are cast into the sea. They believe in the transmi- 
pition of souls from one body to another, but not to animals. Those wiiose bodies are 

world, and the others cold. If slnvas are 
tHoui^ld that the owmers are relieved from wmrk in tlie next 
world. Among the Adiaunes and Taicolins, w*hen a man dies, his widow is comnelle<l 

the hail IS bui ned from her head, and she is almost suffocated. She is then allowed to 

it mfon bk bn frequently thrust her hand tJirough the flames and place 

It upon his bosom, to show her continued devotion. Finally the ashes are gathered un 
and placed in a little sack, which the widows carries on her person for two years. Diirino' 

as a slave. Among the 

Ch icUes the old and feeble are sometimes killed. This is done by placing a rope around 
the neck, and dragging* tliem over the stones. If this does n?,t kill, then the body is 
stoned or speared, and left to be eaten by the dogs. Occasionally the old a.sk to be killed. 
Uien the}' aie taken, stupefied with drugs, and, in the midst of various incantations bled 

e?pd w£ti/i£fwA To'T® the bodies of women arc not consid- 

ered worth the wom.l that would be consumed m the burning; and they are either cast 
out, to be consumed by the dogs, foxes, and crows, or cast into the sea as food for fishes, 

A summary cure lor crying babies is to take them to the sea-sliore and hold them in the 
water until they cease crying. As soon as they can walk, children are bathed in the sea 
aajl;^, and they learn to swim as soon as they do to wailk. 

I?. J}^ f iiftions erf tbe shaman (sorcerer) are considered 

infallible. Ihe ofhee is often hereditary, the son inheriting from the father the various 
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paraphernalia of drum,, raitles, masks, charms, etc. The Imnor of the shaman depondg 
upon the rill] n her of spirits which he can control. He has a separate mask, ; '.on as, and 
dances for each. His hair is never to he cm. When a sliamun dies }ii,s body i.s l^rt for 
a day in each, of tlie four corners of liis room; on the fifth day it is canfiMi oih, dr{.^ssed 
in the costume of his order, and deposited in a small burial house. Ills body is not 
burned. The Indians are held in abject fear of the conjurers or medicine mm. Some 
of the scenes often witnessed on that coast are thus deidcted by a missionary: “ An old 
chief, in cold blood, ordered a slave to be dragged to the beach, murderiid, and thrown 
into the water. His orders were quickly obeyed, llie victim was a poor -wojna:!. Two 
or three reasons were assigned for this foul act. One is that it is to ttike away the dis- 
grace attached to his daughter, who has been suffering for some time with a vround in the 
arm; Another report is fhat he does not expect his daughter to rec'ovc-r, so lie Inis killed 
this slave in order that she may prepare tor the coming of his daugliter into the unseen 
world. Immediately afienvaids, crowds of people came running out of the houses near 
to where the corpse was thrown, and forming themselves into groups at a good distance 
away, from fear of what was to follow. Presently two hands of furious wretches 
appeared, each headed by a man in a stale of nudity. They gave vent to tiie most 
unearthly sounds, and the naked men made tliemselves look as unearthly as possible, 
proceeding in a creeping kind of .stoop, and stepping like two proud horses, at the same 
time shooting forward each arm alternately, wliicli they held out at full length for a little 
time in a most defiant manner. Besides this, tiie continual jerking of their heads back, 
causing their long black hair to twist about, added much to their savage appearance. 
For some time they pretended to be seeking for the body, and the instant they came 


where they commenced tearing it to pieces W'ith their teeth. The two bands of men 
immediately surrounded them and so hid their horrid ivork. In a few minutes tlio crowd 
broke again, when each of the naked leaders appeared with half of llie body in Ills hands. 
Separating a few yards they commenced, witli horrid yells, their still more horrid feast 
of eating the raw dead body. The two l)a.nds of men belonged to that cla.ss called 
“medicine men.” Among these “medicine men” there are three general divisions: 
tliose who eat human bodies, the clog-eaters, and those who have no custom of the kind. 
Early in the morning the pupils would he out on the beach, or on the rocks, in a state of 
nudity. Each had a place in front of his own tribe; nor did intense cold interfere in 
the slightest degree. After the poor creature had crept about, jerking his head and 
screaming for some time, a party of men would rush out, and after siaTounding him, 
would commence singing. The dog eating party occasionally carried a dead dog to their 
pupil, who forthwith commenced to tear it in the most dogiike manner. The parly of 
attendants kept up a low growling noise, or a whoop, seconded by a .screeching noi.se 
made from an instrument wdiich they bc^lievc to be the abode of a spirit. Of ull tbe.se 
parties none are so'nuich dreaded as the cannibals. One morning I was called to wit- 
ness a stir hi the camp which had been caused by this set. When I reached the gallery 
1 saw hundreds of Tsimshecans sitting in their canoes, which, they had just pushed away 
from the beacli. I was told that the cannibal party vms in search of a body to devour, 
and if they failed to tind a dead one, it was probable that they would seize tile first living 
one that came in their way; so that all the people living near the cannibals’ house had 
taken to their canoes to escape being torn to pieces. ” 

ALATEE'FhS, according to some, a genus of plant.s of the natural order Tlimiinmm 
(q.v.), akin to rlmmiuH (see Bucktiiork) ; but more generally regarded as a sub-genus of 
rhamnus, consisting of .evergreen shrubs, of which" the host known is o^hamnmA.,, ot 
A. pMlhjmi, a large shrub, densely branclied, with shining alternate leaves, which are 
moj’e or less ovate. The flowers are dioecious, racemed, numerous, and small, much 
sought after by bees. This shrub is abundant in the s. of Europe, and is often planted in 
towii-gardens in England to conceal walls and other objects, being of rapid growth, and 
not easily injured by smoke. The bark and wmod have been' used in dyeing. 

ALA'TEI, a t. in Italy, 6 m. n. of Frosinoiie. It is the see of a bishop, and shows 
considerable remains of Pelasgian antiquity. Pop. of commune, 11,870. The ancient 
name was Alatrium. 

ALAU'DA, a genus of birds including larks, chiefly noted as song birds. They are 
found in all countries, but abound especially in Europe. They are birds of passage^ and 
some of the genus are esteemed for the table. 

AEAir'SI, a t. of the republic of Ecuador, South America, in the province of (Ihim- 
borazo, 70 m. e, from Guayaquil, at an elevation of 7980 ft. above the sea, in a vallev of 
the Andes, on the river Alausi, which flows into the gulf of Guayaquil. The valley of 
the Alausi is extremely fertile, producing sugar, grain," and fruits. There are manufac- 
tures of woolen and cotton cloth in the t. Pop. 6000. 

provinces of Spain, 1200 sq.m. Its surface is mountainous, 
especially m the n., where the Pyrenees form the natural boundary, It is separated from 
Logrino by the Ehro; the Zadowa and the Ayadak are the other rivers. The soil is fer- 
tile, producing wheat, barjey. maize, ,fiax, hemp, and fi*uit. The mountains are covered 
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vS- 'SUii “ etc., and contain iron, copper, lead and marMo. 

fandl.v,^in^ti?^‘ proYhleroFSt™” “4"^ 

chc.ni od to the Lmd-.orvice Ate tl it a1 h- ea% life; but afterwards 

a zealous paddsm of Fiance howewr it 

bt a’iniiliio" to wane, ho abandoned iie saw tlie fortunes of Joseph 

party, and uccepk’d ih( tte tf Snan K to embrace tliatof the natioua! 

LieOl the conddenet of tli lb,.dord tmUte the stall of IFellington. He 

dileclioa for Engiaud and i-hK?ii;MDkltuti™t T it®® the strongest pre 

nilii !imnerou.s occasions of distingiii«lii t himself 4ffw VJtlependence furnished him 
liowev(a- be was ‘uavNfrHl flu. ^ mmscll. Alter the restoration of the kinp’ 

ap[)]fCation o[‘ in’s iinele Etheiv'rd liberal opinions; but on the 

ton, he -was not, seconded by the influence of Wellinu-- 

s,nu*?!niw ‘irnnTirc tn.--, Tjt .,11- .s ...... ....tr- , . 1 . to'- ^'-■‘^1 Ul .illtl! 


in Uic uoatn of i^'eixiinaiid hn wnci vonniiAi nJA unu jDngmia, 

was appoiutocl S;iab,Ti auAssbhite regent liana Christina. In 18S4. ho 

took a mission to Paris. Under the admiiii«fi-ifinndf of 1885, he under 

ou,s for tlic modonito snstem n« h., i.c^ri Isfcunz, xV. showed himself as zeal- 


1 , e' was ,,ired of con.sfimt vtak 0 ^, 1 “ tliat 

retired to Franco, wlicro ho dicdin“l843 ® resignation accordingly, and 

Cumi.^rm tii“tttefr«m «'« 

•wd Ao'oei ^roducLs much wirand s/lE" ® .V' 01 '“ 

dml Ss found^Tn i4st Pop S!“ 

g.ni^as,4H:^.SS?^ct™ 

iSiisMilSMiii 

Wm with 3,.c™i 

Jtctoi of Saxon.\ in loy ^ was due to the able generalship of the duke of rnrlpr 

inl]uerK 2 e, as ])nsi(ioat ol the council of war, the captive elector was condemned to death 
and It Y-s entirely against his wish that the emperor commuted tlL LS He Umk 
part uudei the cnipemr lu the expedition against Henry IL, king of France who hud 
nn\v‘d?hfr^^H^^ but here his exertions, as well as those of the emperor proved 

nna\ ailing. He was more fortunate m Italy against the combined armies of the nni^ 
thn I’ewcli jp^g’, wldcli he repeatedly defeated dining the campaign of 1555 After 

he abdication of the emperor Charles V. in 1556, be coiitiniied to hold the conunanr of 

the church: which, nftei the “of 1^“^^ 
PIuUy^ tt on t July a,t iris meicy. He was obliged, however, by the command of 

me ifed fVom Pope Paul IV., mid restore all hisbonquX 

caiica 11 om Itah ho appeared m 15o9 at the court of France -vvitli which 8nain 
ecome reconciled by the peace of Cl.ateau-Cambresis. April I’ 1659 and as proxy f or 
■his sovereign, espou-sed Elizabeth, Henry IP’s daughter. ' ^ 

rpvnUB^^ the Netherlands, who had been accustomed to freedom 

?uke of A ‘?cnnnii w o®Pe«“P? against the hated inquisition the ■ 

auJ5.e ot A. s counsel was to suppress tlie insurrection torcibly and with rio-or The kiniT 

*^0 matter to his hands, and sent him to the Netherlands 1567^ 
with unlimited power and a large military force. His first step on arriving was- to’ obaV 
u. K. I.— 14 


Al’>acotc, 
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^C'sSiBssB 

mul\u-c|auk'senJs?PeS’toEusliindt^3»v4lOO.M 

I hiiipgiatily acceded, as lie perceived that t^ie ob'^ti'ea*’' or flu- iv]/*! be u called. 

]>y these erueltJes, and he 4s d4*o44 only increased 

accortiino-]y resi»Tied the command of the troot's kuW) J , >rE p. lucasnres. A. 
loTlh left thecouutrvi in which as he himseif Kequesens and, Dec. 1H, 

tepjsi 

assisted him to escape, and in onoositiorwo th/-> ? ‘^J-^^ded on this account, the lather 

h) one of his pdatiiW He knig, united him in marriao-o 

I Vyda, whore lie lived’ two veal; p4 now ^ to ids castle of 

Philip claimed as his hereditarv rii»ht iu(hiced^lm'ldn4o4n- ^ erown of which 
I ne duke accordim^iv Ie<l an armv into Portnoi i aneiv i-rom liis retreat, 

of .Tohn-ia, 


tiu. i.hf.;.: or enc conduct of the duke- h 

mt a,t 1 he aU df 74 " HelS tine lSi;rni7i)ec!^1 1' 

iH' .s!q,f litUo: while ho lK,th Ja!)orod a M Jw'iglitv a.r ana_« roinist rrmne; 

--- — i’ ^ ‘ke. 

m.^s^e^lvorf Aietlkh "‘™o, in Miivoio, US 


-ca utui Liie province apn 

! cciount. -1 M area of the province is i59G(i sq.ni'.'; pop. 70, 220,978. 

that tuns Sg^ute^eas'tkkshwnM ^ffk’ "'^tiatod on the rocky ri.fco 

inoiiut _ See Ai.b.vko. Aecordin-fo ‘ Itf," ‘.'T’ the lake and the Alhan 

«on of ARneas, al)out hOO years hfdnro Ascanins the 

a coh% of y NotwkttS’u'iiJ^uk^ iireprlSd*';; 


jvv uv/ OVICJi, 

after having Hv^aa-fhatthnn wasiiiMmiTi fn* ■“ 'ha 3'1 c., and 
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relebrafod on tlie 2Sd June Thp t nf / 

■loftriiicj of tv,-o iJriocifilos, tlieGoodio 

iciected tile stoiy of ills denth resuri-ppimn i denied the divinity of Cbrii^t. jiiid 
of the tod; imd believed the judsmerit day was p“‘“’d‘hdi'?r‘"'^ resurrection 

iamily diitcosfrom the accessiou (IvOO) of Ghn-annrm™'’’ “'^'’-lence of tlio 

Siemens XI. It has since furnished a successZJ^^^ 

Sandro A. (b. 1693, d. 1779) who forLcl'tlirffmo.w t-ardiuai Ales- 

ViLLA X, outside the Porta Salaria at Ron e art in tluf 

of It was carried off by the French The uip'.oJVu collection, althoua:U part 

the then possessor btung unable to iiav for''thHtf“ “"'V 

king of Bkvaria. ^ removal to Rome, sold them to tlie 

b. tf ?cbool of the time of the Caracci ■ 

under (,'alvert, and r.lterwmff s ' undcVtheV.fme.T He h 

Itieces, woi'ihy of the Caracci school- but I’ painted above Jifty altm- 

01 scenes of a playful and pi So- of 

ju-ealcr part of bis pieces, ife S bv his sfei^, , w fl 

<'Xtrfiordiiiaiy lirauty, in wlioni I'o fVHmfrnvm* *+ biiinlj of twelve children of 

r.nd ansi.lsMfcad3 wiVh Tho"to;llfntm"1 

tiie countenaiice.s of hl^ fi<pniY>« r m - a d ceitain iiniforniitv ti 

imitated, gained him great 'renown. A 4 chkff defect Iks in d 

leuling. ■ .li. s cuici ueitct hes m the e.\pressioa of life and 

bn coiiuTess of 1S78 reeonniu>ntV/i bi’i Gieek frontiers, which the Bcr- 

iiwthoim Albania corresponds ‘lo\-he Rlndf otohf\‘“ *’*“ Upper or 

Albania eon e,sponds to tiio ancient Enirus On lower or southern 

shod of the peninsula, rise4 the imfj of th^- Bo^ d fd, Tl'’ “S 
detaches itself I'rom the wild masH-s of fho Tst,^;f u , . 4 w “riP ?“dus. The firsi. 
and Argentaro raoimtaius ; ami wLst of 

side long elevated vullevs, and sinkiiu.- on the opPm'- 1„ 1 «>elosmg on tlie one 

along the coast, cousistin-r nios. - f i?„?,Lu, ‘ ™ “.4“ tevel strips 


Llnguetta /m- into the sou'; reaches a'heigi.t of iooo to projecting in cape 

Acd,cro^P!whi":l•ol!”;^f Ergcnt, Vojussa, Givkys or 
is called Maiiropotamos) ilio \.“i atTd 1 ,1 "P. and on reappearim.- 

U.e lakes, thoso'of Bojana o4‘ri min- -^apropotamos. imm,:; 

_ A line climate, the heiit of wi, irtf V.IP “nporfant. 


moist valleys, a little rice and barley arc prodtilcT- but tt ; in tlie 

as pastures for numerous herds of eattle\ntobeen ^ T* ‘li® .'"'”^“^nm-terraces arc used 
Here the slopes of tlie I(.wer vaiicn-s luoro varictv. 

intermixed with patelies of vinos and maize w-hill tbs mulbcriy tree.s, 

furnish valuable supplies of timber T he uhui,, of fn niomitairiridge.s 

mu in the valleys opening to the fin.i Chs P g«m ; 


Ilynans, mixed with Greeks and Slaves' , u Aoi «te ancient 


imarciiy, every viliage licing at war wdlh*^ hs'^ntomiof^'^nd*^*'^'' Perpetual 

the same town carrying on nratual iiostiJit cs q’'-artcr.s of 

other countries, and tlicy form the best sohbci-s of the TnrH^ nicrcc.nm-ies in 

Albanians wore all Cbristiaus ; after the death of tlminsot"ov‘'‘f*4f' time the 

.u-., oi„ T„e io„ wi.5'V,'ra“r t z 
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Snii. are inMiited bj a powerful tribe, the Suliotes, who till their fields sword in hand, 
and conceal their harvests in the earth. They made themselves famous hy their long 
resistance to x\ll Pasha. In the n., diet ween the Black Dr in aiul the sea, is the country 
or circle of the Mirdites, he., the brave, who are a.Ivrays ready v.itli weapons in tluar 
haiids to defend their freedom and their religion— the Koroau Catholic. A. is othcially 
divided between the vilayets of Scutari and Janina. The divisions chietiy recognized 
i)y the Albanians themselves are the varieties of the native tribes, which col. Leake 
divides into the Ghegides, whose chief towms are Dulcigno, Seutnria, and Diirazzo; the 
Toskides, in Berat and Elbasan ; the Liape, in the mountains bc'tween the Tosl^e and 
Del vino ; and the Tsami, in the s. The chief towuisare tlie jiorts of Durazzo, xVvlona, 
Prevesa, and Parga ; and Scutari, Berat, Argyro Castro, xVrta, Akhrida, and doannina. 

ALBA'NIA, in ancient geography, a country in Asia on the w. side of the Caspian 
se;\. and n. of Armenia, corresponding with tlie modern Daghestan, Sehirvan, and Lag- 
histan. It is mostly alluvial, made by the river Cjtiis, and is very fertile. The ancient 
Albanians were dekuibed as tall, very strong, and of graceful t?[)pearance. Tlu'y wei‘e 
nomads, and never >^vent into agriculture or trade. The Homans under Pornpeyfir.st 
e.neoimtered them (C5 b.c.) and found a force of 60,000 infantry and 23,000 cavalry con- 
testing the road. Pornpey secured a nominal submission, but they contuiued practicall}’' 
independent 

AIBA'KO, a t. of Italy, about 18 m. from Home, on the declivity of the lava-walls 
whicli encompass the lake Albano. It is the seat of a bishop, nimibens 5000 inlmbitants, 
and is surrounded with handsome mansions of the wealthier Homans. It is on the oppo- 
site side of the lake from where Alba Longa stood, and owed its origin to die villas of 
pcient Homan magnates, such as Pompeius, Domitian, and Clodiiis. A valuable wine 
is produced in the environs. Near the town, on the old Appiaii way, are found the 
remains of an amphitheatre, and a sepulchre of Etruscan architecture. 

Thk Albak Lake, or lago di Casteilo, is formed in the basin of an extinct volcano, and 
has a circumference of 6 m., with the enormous depth of more tlian 1000 ft. Its elevation is 
nearly 1000 ft. above the sea-level. While the Homans were at war with the Veientes 
d>90 B.C.), this lake rose to an extraordinary height in the heat of summer, and without 
any apparent cause. Etruscan diviners declared that the concpieat of Veil depended 
iipon letting ofl* the waters of the lake. Stimulated by this, the Romans, under tlie direc- 
tion of the Etruscans, opened an emis.sary or tunnel through the lava-v/all wliich bounds 
it. In the exeeiitiou of this v/oiiv they acquired the art of mining, which tlicy now 
applied to undennine the walls ofVeii. ' The tunnel, which still rernnlns, and still 
luhills its ancient office, is IL m. in length, witii a height of 7 ft. and a width of 4 ft. On 
the eastern bank of^the lake, rises monte Cavo, the ancient j\It. Albanns, 8000 ft, high, 
a fi'ording an extensive and magnificent view from its summit. Upon it quee stood Vlie 
magnificent temple of Jupiter Latialis, which was ajiproiiched bv a paved waj", for the 
ascent of the solemn processions of the Latin coiifederatioa {^Fer:m Latfiut^, and for the 
ovations of Roman generals. The road remains, in great part, peifcct to tins day. 

The Albano stone, called Peperino, was mucli used in Homan buildings. It is a kind 
of volcanic tufa, of an ash-color, and is still quarried extensively at A. 

AI'BAHS, St., an ancient borough in Hertfordshire, situated on the top and northern 
.side of a pictiive.sque hill, 21 m, n.w. from Tjondon. The Vcv, a small tributary of the 
Dolne, separates it from the site of the ancient Yerul ami um (Yerulam), an important 
station in tlie time of the Romans, and the scene of a, t(n*rible slaughter in the insurrec- 
tion under Boadicca. In honor of St. xUban, said to have suffered martyrdom here in 
297, a Benedictine monastery w^as founded by Oila, king of YIercia, in 796, The foum 
liution of the t. is supposed to be due to Xllsig (or Ulsiii),^who was abbot about 150 year.*^ 
later. Two battles were fought near St. Ar during the wars of the roses, in 1455 and 
1401, In the first Henry YI. became 7a captive; in the other, he was set at liberty by Ins 
brave queen, Margaret of Anjou. The old abbey-cluircli, restored in 1875 by Sir Gilbert 
Scott, is a cruciform building of irregular architecture, 547 ft. in length by 200 in breadth, 
with an embattled tower 146 ft. high. The abbot of St. A. had a scat in the house of 
peers, and had precedence of all other English abbots. In St. MiebaeFs church is to be 
seen a monument to the memory of the great Bacon, who bore the. titles of baron Yerm 
lam imd viscount St. A. More recently, the Beau clerk family have taken from this place 
the title of duke, and the Grimston family that of earl. The' borough was disfranchised 
in 1852 for bribery. Pop, 71, 8298, man}- of whom are employed in straw-plaiting. St. 
A. has recently been made the center of a new diocese of the church of England; its first 
bishop having been enthroned in June, 1877. 

ALBANS, St., in Vermont, See St. Albaks. 

^ ALBANY, or AuBAiKisr, an ancient name for the highlands of Scotland, and retained 
in some degree of use down to our own day. Connected with it is the term Albionss, 
applied to tile inhabitants of the entire British island in Eestus Avienus’s account of the 
voyage of Hamilcar, the Carthaginian, in the 5th c. b.c; also the term Albion wffiicii 
appears as the name of the island in Aristotle’s TreaMs& oftU World, It may, indeed, be 
omttv safely assumed^ that Albion or Albany was the original name of Britain among its 
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n.oaiid a c<)uiR:y of to the same repon. Alijainn 

fiml Albania alsa) a mountaiuous ooimW ” i aad it is remarkable to 

to have taker, its rise in ot'rScmrtsJ “?“« 

the titioofchilre of June, 1398, when 

regent ot Uiu kingdom. Tiie title heimv foifeUpri^ff ?f lioj’ort III., then acting- ,es 
wards conferred on Alc.Kantler seco iTsnn t “® rT was a tter- 

Joliii, it became extinct in 1580 Sub'-eonentlvif r ’ pei-son of wliose son. 

lord Darulev, on Charles I in inf-mev on tn succession on Ileni-r 

;m Frederick; .second son o> Geo,-e lit '‘.Brilisl, titli) 

oIdkmheSy ‘ A;\This legm ^ “ ^00^110 titled theulk- 

Mi-e wool, grain, liar, milk blitter and eijep'e* '‘“Itoad in the .state. The staple products 
tal of the state. - ’ “ Albany, avhich is also the capi- 

and drained Ity'dm LTrami°°*Tt"is f'® Platte, 

peak being 10,000 ft. above sea-level The lJninn Paef£ mountainous. Laramie 

<- at tie and wool are'thestaples^' ‘'‘co.’ scarLanimie^®®'**® tli« co. 

Ilud "S,‘l45 if m of New Ym-|’ eUv hf i'^" -• «ie 

.Tan, estown, Virginia, and St iistine hhor da "S' 4.5' w. After 

mg been founded bv the Dut<-h ?n lO'^S tl.of . h f oldes. towniii the Union, luiv- 
until lOtkl, when it 6ame into t o nofosWon o? m P aPPoHation 

the dukeof York and Albany Itf 'sihi-u^d°,f tf Lnghsdi, ami was so named in honor of 
oonntry, and is one of S^ost flouristoflfe n Ihf . ires’" well-cultivated 

lor the transit- trade of the coast towns with f }inoo &t<itcs, being the duel emporiain 

>mlf. for cooimercejxdn^^ P i«ad^^anta|eouslv 

join the Hudson. It is also the ccnitfr n uS Champlain canals 

with IN’ew York, Buffalo, Boston, and other railways meet, connecting it 

articles in its commerce is timber It is one oFfho important 

receiving yearly many millions of cubic ft. va uertiS Ir'&f f f 
the total number of vessels which Ixdonn-ed rTritp 
amounted to 88,083 Ions; of this number of vessels 101 xter^- w?"‘ 

f'ome parts of the river, A lia.s a nictm-esnn'n 7nU ^ tewed from 

not generally very regular, or it.s^hnMs,.« L..,, ttPP?‘'«’atice. Its streets are 


htei-ary institutions. TJio unim-su 

cal cSlel^rSmfeTif d s^ettco:” Trm'';n;E 

amply furnished with the means of in^ -uchon “^ThorTuVl'^ states, and is otherwise 
public schools. msuuciion, there is likewise a largo number of 

oocupieu by the Butch as a tradimr-noS wUh YhPrff Pep- 80, 00,718. It was 



tol. the coriicr-slone of which was laid in isf flnislmd ‘'’“ti' ”* “t® "«=«' capi- 

granile, is 390 ft. by 390, covering more than tlirw nef f ^ rl' • , of 

m.ost e.x-pensive building., of the kind n hf hwi-v m, ^ nnd 

;ng to tlie stale are tlie state lihrarv cont-iininf o;^ h "*'!fLP't*’l'®*>i>iWiiigsbeloi,g- 
interestmg revolutionary relief!; tlii ’stale h- eeeon, ml w- YO**t«'es and various 

pvernmonl; the geological hall, coutainhif -^tSHolWH^o ‘*®Partn>®nts of the 
history; and tlie state normal scliool. A has conneetiof *" S®ology and natm-iil 

Boston and the Troy and Boston railroads- with thp'°o 'i r f Albany and 

and bm'atoga; with the w. and s by the HaVlcm Canada by the Rensselaer 

and wuth the s.w by the Alb-mv nnri f^^d-^on River, and New York Central 

cation with the fbfthrtapiUf "’“ter <^omZ± 

by the Hudson river. Tliere are two hrhlo-pc canal, and with the s 

and New York Central rallroadL A if Sied f'l* R*"®r 

few miles w. of the city, and in part w th water puinneYfmZFp''^^^^ ““ lake a 

well orpnizod system of public scliooirw i a “ 

A. ac«lo,.„ „ on. of tt, „|.,.,„na S.' 
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nrcljitectiiral beauty. The normal school; established in 1844, has sent out more than 
2000 graduates. Tlie medlcal college^^ iu lias had connoetod it44h2 

students, of w'hoai 1455 have grtuluatecl (1880). The law scliooi was established in 1851, 
and has been \s^ell attended. The Dudley ohservatuiy, dedicated in 1850, lias a 18-iueh 
equatorial instmment, a ineridian circle, numerous meteorological instruments, and a 
remai'kable calc ulating and printing' engine. Both tlie medical and law schools, at tirst 
iiukgxindeut institutions, now in connection with Union college, eoustitute Lnion uni- 
versitv. There are forty --seveu places of worship: Preshy teihin, 9; Koman Catholic, 7; 
4Iellu>dist, 6; Baptist, 0‘; Episcopal, 5; Lutheran, 4; F.el‘onned, 4; Jewish, 8; Friends’, 
i; Congregational, !; iTniversalist, 1. There two public hospitals. The peniten- 
tiWyhus abvaysbeen self-supporting. On the wc side ot’ the city there is abeaiitiful pub- 
lic park containing 250 acres. The cemeteiy, 4 m. distant from the citj', contains 280 
ae*ros. Fronx its numerous railway and water connections A. ha.s become the center ot a 
l >rac amount of business, of wdiicii the nioat important branches are the stovemaniifac- 
iiu^ and the lumber trade, 

ALBATS'Y, a maritime division of Cape Colony, Africa, about 450 m.e. of Cape Town; 
05 m. long, by 30 or 40 wide; traversed by great Fish river. It produces maize, barley 
and cotton. Pop. ’65, 16,264. Capital, Grvahamstown. 

ALBAHYjLottisa-MxVBIa-Caroline, also Alovsia, Countess of, wdfe of the iiirfor- 
tniiate prince Charles Edrvard (q.v.), grandson of James II. of England. She was the 
(laughter of prince Gustavus Adolphus of Stolberg-CTcdeni, who fell in the battle of 
Leuilien iu 1757. This lady was b. in 1753, and, during her inarried life, bore tlie name 
of the countess of A. She had no chiidreu; her marriage proved an unhappy one, and 
in order to escape from the ill-usage of her iiuslaind, who lived in a state of continuid 
drunkenness, she sought refuge in a nimnciy, 1780. At tne death of the prince hi 1788, 
t lie court of France alloxved her an annual pension of 60,000 livres. She outlived the 
house of the Stuarts, which became extinct at the death of iier brotber-indaw, the cardi- 
nal of York, in 1807. She died at Florence, which was her usual place of residence, on 
the 29th of Jan., 1824. Her name and her misfortunes have been transmitted to pos- 
terity through the works and autobiography of Altieri (q.v.), to whom she was privately 
married. Their remains repose in the same tomb in the church of banta Croce at Flor- 
ence, between the tombs of 3iaccluavelli and Michael Angelo. 

xVLBATECt NI I., d. 929; an Aralnan astronomer, wliose proper name was IMonAMStED 
Iba’ Jabir I BA" Sex AN Ant Abdillaii, named from Batau iu Mesopotamia, of v/hich t, 
lie is said to have been chief. His astronomical observations extended over more than 
60 years, and were conducted on the Euphrates and at xVutioch in Syria. His chief work, 
T/io Sek‘}ice of ilie Slara, was published in 1537 from the original manuscript in the 
Vatican library. He recast ancl improved Ptolemy’s tables, md came as near to the 
obliquity of the ecliptic as 23'’ 35'. His tropical year was nearer than Ptolemy’s, being 
only 2 ih. 26 s. short. The Alphonsine tables of the moon’s nujtion were founded upon 
his* observation, and he first substituted sines for chords, and also introduced into, 
trigonometry the use of tangents and versed .sines. He. w'as called ‘‘The xlrabian 
Ptolemy,” and was held to be first of Arabian astronomers. 

AL'BATEOSS (Dtomekea), a genus of web-footed birds of the family of the ZarMce, 
nearly allied to gulls and petrel^ Their feet have no hind-toe nor claw; they have a large 
strong beak— ‘the upper mandible, 'with strongly marked sutures, and a hooked point. 
The common A. {!>. i\nilans), also called the wandering A., is the largest of web-footed 
birds, the spread of wing being sometimes 12 ft., and the xveight 20 lbs. or upwards. 
The wings are, however, narro w in proportion to their length. This bird is often aeon 
at a great distance from land, and abounds in the southern seas particularly near the 
cape of Good Hope, whence sailors sometimes call it the cape sheep. It often appi'oaches 
vexy nexir to vessels, and is one of the objects of interest which present themselves to 
voyagers far aw'ay from land, particulaidy when it is seen sw’eeping the surface of t lie 
ocean in pumuit of fiying-fisli. It seems ratlier to float and glide in the air than to fly 
like other birds, as, except when it is rising from the water, the motion of its long wings 
is scarcely to be perceived. The plumage is soft and abundant, mostly white, duskv on 
the upper pixrts, some of the feathers of the back and winc's black. The bill is of a dob- 
cate ])inky-'ft'Mte, mcliniiig to yellow^ at the tip. The A. is extremely voracious ; it feeds 
cUiefly on fish and mollusea, but has no olqeetion to the fiesh of a dead whale, or to any 
kind of carrion. It is not a courageous bird, and is often compelled to yieltl up its pre^v 
to sea-eagles, and even to the larger kinds of gulls. When food is abundant, it gorged 
itself, like the vultures, and then sits motionless upon the w^atei', so that it may some- 
times be taken with the hand. Not imfrequently, however, on the approach of a boat, 
it disgorges the undigested food, and thus lightened, it flies oil Its cry has been com- 
pared to that of the pelican ; it also sometimes emits n noise W'liich has been likened to 
the braying of an ass. Its -flesh i.s unpalatable. It heaps up a rude nest of earth not far 
from the sea, or deposits its solitary egg in a slight Imilow which it mak(*s in the dry 
ground. The egg is about 4 in. long, wliite, and spotted at the larger end ; it is edible. 
There are seven species of tins genus. One of tliese {D.faligumafchknY found within 
The antarctic circle, is called by sailors the Quaker bird, on account of* the prevailing 
brown color of its plumage. Albatrosses appear in great numbers towards tiie end of 
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].()(, ks, lij.nv lip the ( W J?-- t«ke tla-iu bv 

^^^uous (loiue'iic tu'ticlei <-f tiie winn’-boufs.' * “ toi'siei'O-pipo.s mul 

same nmae,’ huhr “‘eml',‘,f Ib^ fsbnlt’ ^Itls 'Sfuated abm^'o « I'TOvinnc* of i ho 

.-i.al 0 olefin ^faii'i*' aci hbf '* r’ “‘f”’ also'tSiod* Albav, v iiiob iV hf'.; 

TIuA is rog,bariy built ti-o p.-ovir.eo '.s ^’ory iV.Ulo 

I’oi)., iy.il.>. -‘“'i a place of considerable ti-udo. 

b.v f u oan,- maos 

U huili is oiih- U inrdilit'jitiua of d, in btivioo- sitr})li(-c (,i. v. i 

v-ere eiiihroulored oriiuioents calk-d anoai^is " In ti, nnd ■\u'i<ts 
])('rsons were oliii^vd to wciur a siinilar <nrn.VnV diurch newly liaidized 

yv>re callod ,///;, t/// and Siuidav arun-'lLasdn- on wfl!r-n*'tr^ ealechiniiens 
came to be called cloiiiiuica in albik See WdirrsuNiAr I’eeojved liaptisin, 

*''£k‘"du®d «K°V&S."^ “• 

pap.. ’SO, yy, (300-4044 colored. li li-s -in ,. i, .r railroada . 700sr,.,„. ■ 

to. seat, tbarloileviile. uudiilatmg sm-facc, and rich bottom lands. 

intherestokti;,nk-U>rstlLtkn1«^^^^ chief agent 

served ton yeaits in (he Xetuerlauds; waslieut coi j " '‘“'‘.‘‘-MX’ilhion against Spkm ; 

reginient against tlie Irisli; and rri s eov'ernoV of n?l^^ faniiiaio-n against tlic Scots; led a 
Kf lu the civil war lie rt'is nnuli prK'onei vhtJ,^ in lOP!. Med 

init was releasetl on Itddiii,^ liie covenant ( Voil av/ 

arlillmw, and for good service at Dun],Mr made him lieid.-gon. an-d f luel of 

pari; in the commission to arrange Ibe unioii of ‘Scollaiui, He look 

loimer country as governor in 1654 with nnicdi -I^^nglaml, and went lo the 

the Preshyteri<Miis. Clmrles tried to 1 • ius niie n<rainst • 

Chomwell, after whose deatli Monk declared m fav^rTf" 

ollfy public ortler. On the 1st of Tin " Cromwell, assuming 

bOOO inen, ,]oiDcd Fairfax at York, and enlo^Lf T ^vnil 

intcntjons were not known until Feb u opposition. His 

members expelled from parlian em n 16% d Pivsl^yterian 

Ciiarles was tonnally declared on Iho 8lh of Mav P nv '' king, ami 

p?i,e'’S,=Sr;,,?T 

.0 ;«= i‘p'.S Mi "oXf '.? ShSSI.?!-, 

Pnmiico with Cuikuck n'l^^ 

canal. Having only Siallow o.mfis ' 

at Rcntilhigen. Ho wn.^ put unto Imnly tl e ncTnd 'b I'veacbitur 

preaching, strongly snjiportod bv the peon e 11 ^ 1 ^ 1 , f '>"‘^'-ent on 

ongue m church services, put'out theses and ^ "“x',’ 

helore the imperial chambers and chaisrcid whii !=ummonexl 

which, save that of speaking disrcsnectfnlinf fif ' heresies, to all of 

guilty. He was tried, but se4 frefvWamu “Lid,h 

bom. „, M, f,, „ „„''pr,iSrky;l.;",;;.;' 

army, bat left it ii/fsoo for IltemW parsai'bf itfiaia'i ■’'’“f ®.faenii years ia lUu 

as heutenant-coloncl, and was for a 

Rome. He Wii.< the author of \he ministry of war at 

for CWinrme dc Medirh, and iml^ rdbfcct m of Pnnee Evgenc of P, noil au Apoh'n, 
Venetian nmbassador.s of the JHih c • Pp Huportant diplomatic reports of 

works of Galileo. His last xkrk xvb^, c. f,?,.‘'^ * complete editioA of the 

philo.sophical and political view. ' A oV ot the Roman Catholic roiigioii from a 

nobfemam^Heka'rfenierS' Su'^Uerlf’ th“®„otof-o 

temporal autiiority, and bv union xvitli it.,. L* “ctonous Theodora, who held the 
John X. in expelling th7s“urab n^ POPC 

banished him from Romo, and ho was murdercd in 9^“*^ Yrts* tl>e pope 

», ta y«»a lie wa. .aeeeeded by W.'... Ott.,“b"tX,Ci* Sl'jSi Xu' fa"®" 
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ia Ger.uany. la 1200 he 

to his cotn-eat at Colo^^ne iatisbon. But in 12G3, he rtVirwi 



care of aivhhijr.VlTcTn^um'orColZo'wrev^^^^ «uc ler S 

nosleet kuightiy V-cercise.r’ lle^Spau wut! eu™ 

tou against Veniec, and tvas ,)icseut It theiiVe o? p?vH w his expedi- 
~1 years old, he was chosen grand-iuaster of the^Tant.^ o" ' i '"'^ani scai’ceiy 

Hu'ir feudal allegiaiu-e to Poland to beilwlishld rat oe^omT'^r’’; ?’‘® *™‘Shts expecting 
Sigisinnud, the nuniarch of that coimtrv wldte tw . i i ‘ relationship to 

the latter from his frietids in Gennany Ho w-4 orae.‘“’“ J'T®*! ^r’’ Prelection against 
father’s consi nt. In lol2 he ren ovid to llfm at Mergeutheim tvith his 

Poland likewise: lout refusiiig to take the oath of lUe?' l^eeu acknowledged by 

with Sigisinmul in 1530. The year after fo,?, ’.!? P’""ged into a war 

A. next made ins apixgira.K.e a^f ?he in pe.Pd m to at Thorn, 

the empire, to induce the other iirinces to assiV ldm *?' - ^o ’^’ •!?*,“ German prince of 
could at tha. time o.,ant no as.^^ to an^ But Germany 

himself into the taiuse of the' refonmuton whufi', . f Bt™"' 

broken the last strength of tlm deciinW ra^ “Bread into Prussia, and 

cerfaiin pi’ey to Pol.-rndT A still honed tn possessions now appeared a 

which was! to dechtre himself to 

the sovereignty of Sigismund. T I s was done win! „ f Bhtce his land under 
April 1525, iho diidiy beiim- secured to bim • mr t.T B‘’“P ?* ^^ticow, on the 8ih 

of Ills life, A. zealotislv .soitght to further the welfaiv of T-““ i Bie remahider 

administration of all affairs.^oth secular aXc^^^^ , regulated the 

toimded in lu4;,> the university of Konif>'sber<‘* ducMl lii)rary, 

and caused their works to tie printerf “ Tn tw itf areund hiin. 

r rer eripk bi’-io' nr.,,,, i, -» ■' ' ' ' 


o comply Willi liis lyquosl. After K ul()]n h’s p ^ .intiriniUes, refused 

hnvuiir vio'orouslv enislied tlio iiisur*^ on ^ revolted; hut A. 

J ic e!n])i]-e yithout wuiiinn- for the dedsioii of iLt ' T insjo-niu of 

thv3 eliC'tors lo ('lioo.se, in preferenc‘(^ in bim An i 'i * measure iiH.I need 

Swit^erlan,!. :md a ^lis^ase which cA 1dm 'eve !!!!"’’ »«t»rt>nnces i,i 

Cieliverod up the iiisiipaiu wliieli helnd so p-Ul-iv ' rciideuc^d him more humble; he 
to lh,M,ew canpero.', ^d.o, ho!^!A “ onth of allegianee 

WfiscA,. 
obliged 

A.,fecli;;id,;ahoSi^rtn:w 
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to' *''° «5e<-i0'''le of Metz, and forced the arcl.l-.’^o’t 

u hitdK oa libs filimnce with Loiuinre and to form one with himself for the ni'vt"tl-o 
tears, 1 he pope _ wa.s alarmed by his success, nud entered iutrnetothdons n?i,f 

deckring JZ‘to kl^forfeiU te the later se ”’eim ' 

h s n.deuee in ckring togire away wh'at wts Idfotur^^lh thetikw int I’"!, I- 
Th mrmh Holland, Zealand, Friesland, Huna-irv, Ihkemia ami 

sitting’ bv tlie wayside---a /’ tne arms ot a beggar-woman 

children of his marriage with Elizabeth, daughtodinho'counhrf‘'l^-ror 

einpcror' Jhi’xhnihsm’ li*^”He*^was1nlomdh '^ayhe third son of the 

■self to the olmrch. In 1577 he wafmarle phi - ^ court and dedicated him- 
diiring tlie A'cars i50-]r-b6 held the office of vVoTtiv Af -tvchbisliop of Toledo, and 

stadtirolder of the NetheV an k .1?," . ”1 -'rpi-ointed 


dignity. Cardinal Eentivoglio, who ixasided Twnsiderlble prudence and 

ttpriglifness, Ins moderatiom his love of smhu^s “mrl'-- 1 ,^ ^ Praises his 

ami ills discretion, tiioiigh he docs not concc’d tbe’^f-ief' tiht perseverance, 

for peace (iwn for war. He dknkved at Wtf =»««! 

tyard.s he tvas accused of dilutoriness and timhlitv^^ cninusiasm, bull after- 

iSjtain the promi.sed lielp ; and, moreover ai-r-ilrs bVh ^''*1 deceive from 

haivlly heeomo worse! A.? Cvel^i ’clid he 

moderate, and impersecutiug character’ eLent nllv contr imt*"?!'- ‘ ^ 

tlie biiankh authority in the N'etlioria’nds p, ;A ‘O the re-estabu.shment of 

di.srurbed provinces. A. now Smulontd his er’!! S ,“’P <« mediate amid the 

Hetherhtnd; 

after tlie reVoMm orFck.^mS ^ra^b °Urv ?Ovf'°“i 

iris' ■s-5!rM:~a 

whk;]) he devoted liimscT to Ihe ^tiidv ‘inrl edebrated trial of 1834; after 

Ohnf’y.He, on account of wdiich he was condm-nm?rl called 

insurrection broke out at Lyon In 1S40 ]!p w / '^000 fi-mics wlien (he 

exclusively by operatives, and devoted to (he if in3 ! ^ conduetc'd 

proclamation of the republic in iff f evening before the 


he soon resigned tliis post. He w4s elected hvf national rewards: but 

AiSrt'V° ^vas! howev^rsoon 

Gotha, «m At of Vktofi^Sen orS 1?“®® Saxe-Cohurg- 

ot tlie late duke of Saxe-Ooburf Gotha bv hi Av«t ’n» «'coud son 

<i>.ke of Suxe-Gotha-Alteuhu^: The n •ince ar^fT'®"®r «'e 

wilh his elder brother, the reioiiinn- duke ft tcidwl ft f ^ flonieatic eclucafion, along 
addition to the sciences conneS with sfipe cr^ university of Bonn, where, in 
atudy of natural historv andcKtn' fnd ‘othe 

e.'ipeeially painting and ramsic. Several ’com nn!itiol?nf 

opera was aftervvaVd.s performed in LondoHAd to Wc w'‘* puhlicit 3 ', and an 

w'ltli a liimdsome %ure, he attained exnertA s^ to' mi' i /i? Gif'cd 

acjeomplishodprineethattlieyoungqueen of Great It was this 

.The marringe was celehratea in LoX, on thl «fe. 

. ,p.mee Albert received the title of royal highnes.s,' tvii u Jufalkcd ^'a s^cX 
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fjiirl olitiiincHl tlie rank of lleld-ninrshal, the knigiithoocl of Ih? Order of the biitli, 
aiul the couiinand of a regiment of hu.s.<iirs. Afi the unmu proved, in the highest degree, 
a hap}\y one,^the prince was loaded with honors and distinctions both by the (picen and 
Use nation. The title of consort of her most gracious majesty Avas fonriaHy conferivd in 
and thfit of prince coiport, in lBo7, made him a, ])rinc‘e of the iinitedlvingdoin. Be 
Ava.s also nnule a meiidjer of the priA’v council, governor and constable of Windsor CuvStle, 
colonel of the grenadier giiivrds, acting grand master of the order of the bath, chancellor 
of tlie uidvm'sity of Cambridge, nuister of the Trinity house, etc. Notwithstanding his 
iiigli and favored position, the ]'.rince, Avith rare prudence and tact, ah.stained from 
meddling Avhh state affairs, and thus escaped the jealousy and detraction of partices. 
When tile vCnig ministry of 1840 proposed for him the income of £50,000, as consoil of 
queen Yh'torhi, the lories, in coiij unction Avitli the radicals, succeeded in limiting the 
saim to /yj0,000. This appears to have heen the only instance of any manifestation of 
party leelin,^' Aviui reiereucc to the prince. On tliemther hand, he opened for himself 
an intiueniial sphere of action, in the eneourageinent and promotion of schmcc and ai’t, 
appearing as the patron of many useful associations and public undertakings. Tin; 
exhibition of 1851 owed much to the prince. He d. 14th Dec., 1861. Yols. i! toiv. of 
Ills Life by Theodore Martin appis^ired between '74 and ’79, 

ALBEPtT, Frederick Rudolpii, b. 1817; Archduke of Austria, son of archduke 
Charles, and grandson of Leopold IL, first cousin of the father of the reigning cinpi'ror. 
He was distinguished in youth as a cavalry commander, doing good service in the battli* 
of Novara, in 1849. He avms governor of Hungary 1851-60 ; in 1866 he commanded th(‘ 
Austrians in Yenetia, and Avon the victory of Custozza, June 24; but Benedek’s defeat at 
BadoAA'a, Juli- 8, made liis success of no account. He is still held-niarsbal and inspeclf.r 
general of the Austrian army. A. niarried, May 1, 1844, archduchess Iliklegarde, 
tiaughter of Louis I. of Bavaria. She d. April 2, 1864. 

xlLBEHT, Priedrtch August; b. Ajiril 23, 1828, Crown Prince of Saxonv, son of 
king John and queen Amelie. He was a general in the Schleswig-Holstein war, and 
after his father’s accession in 1854 presided over the council of* stale. In 1866 he 
commanded the Saxon army cooperating with the Austrians against Prussia, and 
received a decoration for the behavior of his troops. On the union"bf Saxony Avith the 
n, German confederation, tliis force become the 12tli corps of tlie n. German uniiy, and 
yriih them the prince Avon high honors at Gravelotte and Sedan, receiving the Prussian 
iron cross and tlie command-iu-chief of the ucAvly-formed 4tii army, at the head of 
Avhichjie entered Pans Avith the emperor pd the German princes. He married, June 
IS, 1853, Caroline Prcderiqiie Framboise Stephanie Amielie C7*cile, daughter of GustaA’us, 
prince of Yasa„ and their children are 2 daughters and 4 sons, the iast 'b. F'cb. 25, 187 5. 

, ALBERT EDWARD, Prince op Wales, b. Nov. 9, 1841; heir-apparent of the 
British throne, eldest son and second child of Yictoria and Albert. He is duke of Corn- 
Avall, according to the statute of 1337, Avith annual revenue of about $250,000. He Avas 
A'reated prince of Wales in 1841, and carl of Dublin in 1850 ;is high stcAvardcrf Scotland, 
duke of Rolhsay, earl of Garrick, baron of Eenfrew, and lord of the isles. He is also a 
knight of the garter, general in the army, and colonel of the lOtli liussars. His early 
education Avas under Kev. Heiiiy Birch, rector of Prestwich ; Mr. Gibbs, barristei- ;Rev. 
0. F. Tai’ATix, and H. W. Fisher. He Ausited Canada and the United States in 1860; 
joined the camp at Curragh in June, 1801 ; travelled in 1862 in the east Avitli Dean Stanley, 
visiting Jerusalem; and in 1875-70 made a tour of India. He married March 10. 1863, 
princess Alexandra, daughter of Christian IX,, king of Denmark. Their children are: 1, 
prince Albert Victor Ciiristiaii, duke of Cornwall, b. Jan. 8, 1864 ; 2, prince George 
Frederick Ernest Albert, b. June 3, 1865; 8, princess Louise Yictoria xVlexandra Dagmar, 
b. Feb. 20, 1867 ; 4, princess Alexandra Olga Mary, b. July 6, 1868; 5, princess Maud 
Charlotte Mary Victoria, b. Nov. 26, 1869. Prince A. was chosen grand master of free- 
masons in 1867, succeeding the marquis of Ripon. 

AliBER'TI, Leon Battista, 1404-72; an Italian architect, andAATitcron art and poetry, 
emtdoyed by pope Nicholas Y. He completed the Pitti palace at Florence, and designed 
the church of St. Frances at Rijniui. His chief ])ook, I)e lie uSSdificatonfiy is highlA'’ 
valued..' ‘ ' 

ALBEIITTNEL'LI, Mariotto, 1475-1520; a Florentine painter, the friend, pupil, and 
imitator of Fra Bartolommeo. His AA'ork The Vmlafion of Mary and EUzaheik is in the 
Ullizigallery at Fh^renee. Other works are in Itiunich, and in the Louvre. 

AL'BSST H’YAH'ZA (the Little Imta Nzige of Speke), a large lake of e. central Africa, 
one of the reservoirs of the Nile, situated in a deep rock-basin, 80 m. w. of tlie Victoria 
N’yanza. The A. N. is of an oblong sliape, and, as proved ])y M. Gessi, one of colonel 
Gordon’s party In 1876, is 140 ra. long from n. to s., and 40 m. broad. It is crossed by 
the equator near Us center. On the e., it is fringed by precipitous cliffs, having a mean 
alt. of 1500 ft., with isolated peaks^ rising from 5000 to 10,000 ft. Tlie surface of the 
lake is 2720 ft. aboAa* the and 1470 ft. lielow the general level of the country ; its 
Avater is fresh and swR'et, and it is of great depth tOAA^ards the center. The n. and av. 
shores of the lake arc bordered by a massive range of bills, called the ^Bhie mountains, 
Avliicli have an elevation of about 7000 ft. The existence of this vast 'lake first became 
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wii to Europeans tliroiigli Bpekc and Grant, who, in 1SC3, hoard of the Liita ]Nzi,^o as 
now rof-oiToir forminii; a slnillov/ hack-water of tlio Isi,)c‘. See map to articio IS n.E. 

of tiie Victoria Iskciura, wore, in ISO;]. 


kaowr 
a narrow 

When Speke and Grant, jiiter tlie discoroiy of the \ ictorni A'vau;'.a, 
desciaidhii!: the KHo o.i their return to Europe, tiny mot, at Gomh;koro, (now Sir) 
Saiuuoi Wliite Baker (cpv.), who was ascending the river in the hope of moving with and 
aiding these travelers, xlssoonas they informed liim of liie reiuitod groat laia?, Bak(T 
agrotd to imdortake its exploration. Joining a trading party, he traveled yoiilloeastwards 
to Latooka, wliichlio describes as the lincst country lie had seen in Africa. His course 
was now s. and s.w., through the countries of Obbo and Idadi, ci fussing the Asua, a tribu- 
tary on the Kile, on Dili Jan. iS64-. Journeying next in a s. and scnPdweastw^ard direction 
o-ver uriinluibit(:d prairies and swampy hollows, he came upon tim I\ilc at the Ivaruina 
falls, hit. 2^ IT' m, at the identical spot where it had boon crossed by S]ieke and Grant. 
ileing prevented, by the jealousy of king* Karrirasl, from follcAving the course of the 
streaTa to the westward, he wxas forced to proceed, by slow marclics souliiward on (he wx 
side of the Soiuerset or Nile, to ,l\rrooli, leaving wdiicdi, his course lay s.w, on the s. side of 
the Kafoor river. After a toilsome march of 18 days from Itdi-ooli, the party came 
in sight of the glorious expanse of w'atcr. Baker says : '' W'eakaud exlumsted with more 
tlvaiiAS inoiul'is’ auxietjh toil, and sickness, I tottered* clown the sleep {i,nd zigzag 
and in about 2 liours reached the shore. The waives were rolling vrpcjii a bank of sand; 
ami tis I drank Ihc 'water, and bathed my face in the 1 x 01001110 ilood with a feeling of true 
gratitude for success, I naiiKHl this great basin the Albert N'yaiiza, in memory of a great 
imiu who had passed away.’' 

The spot w here the party hist reac'licd tlic lake, A’acovia, is in kit. V 14' n., 80° 40' e. 
Embarking llicnce in canoes, the party coasted north-eastward, and in 18 days arrived 
at Magungo, hit. 2° lO' 11 .. near the mouth of the Somerset river, At this part, the lake 
ivas under 20 m. in ivulth, and ap.pearcd to streteix aivay in a n.w. diri^etiou. From 
Magungo, 250 ft, above the lake, the travelers had a view of the Nile valley for 15 or 20 
m. nortlnvards. Ascending the Somerset, at a distance of 25 in. from its mou4h, the 
ctinoc-voyage ivas iiitcrrutUed by a grand cataract 120 ft. high, -wliicli ivas named the 
Murchison falls. The explorers'preceeded south-eastwards for about 80 m. to Kisooini, 
and then a march me. for about the same distance brought tlicin to tlie ICaruraa fails, 
w here they first entered the lake-region. The name Somerset is adopted from Speke’s 
first map, in order to distinguish that river from the Kile proper. It issues from the 
\'ictorhyN’yanza at the Hipon falls, and llowdng n.iv. and w, for about 2o0 m., it enters 
the A. K. within 80 in. of its northern extremitjg and soon quits it to form tlie true Nile, 
From the Pdtion falls for 80 m. n., and from the Karuma. to tlie ^Murchison falls, 45 m., 
the Somerset forms a series of rapids. The A. N. receives the dininage of a groat e^piatorial 
mountain range, wlicrc rain fal Is duihig 10 months of the year. Tiie scenery of tlie lake is 
diisoribed as extremely beautiful. Salt, which is very abundant in the soiron the eastern 
shores of the lake, is now tiie only article of trade to tlie inliabi tents. Formerly, Magungo 
was a large t., when the trade from Karague, in lat. 2° s., was conducted iiriargebonts 
sent by Rumanika, the king of tlie country, with cowrie shells and brass bracelets 
from Zanguebtir to be exchanged for ivory. 

AISEET THE BEAU (so called, not from any peculiarity of character or appearance, 
but . from the heraldic cognizance tlnit he assumed), margrave of Brumlenburg, one of the 
most remarkable princes'of his age, was b. 1106. He was the son and successor of Otho, 
the rich count of Ballenstildt, and of Elica, eldest daughter of M^aguus, duke, of Saxony. 
Having proved faitliful to the emjieror Lotluirio, lie received from the latter Lusiice, 
to be held as a fief of the empire • but the duchy of Saxony, to which he had the best 
claim, was given to Henry of Bavaria (112?'), the son of the youngest daughter of the 
duke. As a cornpensut k>ii, A. was made margrave (markgraf) of tile uortliern march or 
march (Salzwedel) ; but in the year 1138, Henry liaving been put under the imperial ban, 
the duchy reverted to the former, when he took thelitle of duke of Saxony. Henry, 
however, again got the upper liand, and A. ivas compelled to fly, and to content- himself 
ivitU the margravinte of nortlu'rn Saxony, and the government of Swabia, which was 
given him as an indemnity. Returning to his oiyn country, he gotliimself invested with 
the lands wdiich he had conquered from the Wends as a*lierodhary lief of the empure, 
.and thus became the founder and nrsl margrave of the new state of Brandenburg, Under 
A. tbe margravedom was afterwards raised to be an electorate, and he }um.self became 
of Brandenburg. After he had quelled a revolt of the Vfends In 1157, he deter- 
mincil to take extreme measiucs agaimst the vanquished. He almost depopulated their 
conntry, and then colonized it with Flemings. On bis return from a pilgrimage to Pal- 
estine in compiany with his wife in 1159, he exerted himself losuiipress the language and 
paganism of the Wends, and to introduce Christianity amongst tfiern. lie died in 1171.\ 
at Ballenstildt, when? he was buried, Brandenburg continued in tlie posses.sioii of l\a:i 
dcsceiuhints for two centuries, and finally (1415) fell to the house of Ilohenzollern (q.v.g 

ABBEB'THS HAOTITS. See Albiiirt of Bollstadt. 

AL'BI, capital of the department of Tarn in France, is built on a height. It is very 
old. and siiffered greatly during the religious ivarsivhich devastated thcGand in the time 
of the Albigenses, Besides the usual government offices, it pos-sesses a puldic library of 
volumes, and a nmseiim. The chief buildings are the cathedral, built in the style 
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Alfebrt 

AiLbiou« 


^ the IClli c., tl:c‘ old ];alacc of llic count of AUngeois, and ‘the tlieater. There 15 ; con- 
siiK.'rnhle trade in coni, %vine, fruit, etc., and linen, cotton, woollen, and leather inunu- 
fiiclures. Pop. T2, ll),G9S. 

AIiBI(jE¥SES is a name applied looselj' to the * ‘heretics,’' be] on ginix to TaTioiis sects, 
that abouiukul in tiie s. of Fi'ance about the beginning of the lOtli c. The chief sect was 
tlie datiiari jq.v.);^ but they all agi’ecd in renounciiigliie authority of the popes and the 
disciplme or tlie Romish ciiureh. The name arose iTom the ciixaim5;tniiee that tlio dis- 
li-ict of Alhigeois ill Lufigiiedoc — now in the department of Tarn, of which Albi is the 
capaial — was the first point against vrliich the crusade of pope Innoeent III., 1209, was 
directed. _ The linmediate preieiiseof tiie crusade was the iiiurder of the papal legate 
and inquisitor, lyter of (.’asUnaaii, who liad been coinmissioiied to extirpate heresy in 
tJm doininions of ('onnt Raymond YI. of Toulouse; but its real object was to deprive the 
<*ount of his iaiuR, as ho had become an object of hatred from his toleration of the here- 
tics. ^ It was in vain that, lie liad suhiiiitted to the most humiiiatiijg peimnce and tlagclla- 
tion iroin the hands of the legate Milo, and had purchased tlie papal alisolution by great 
sacrifices. The segades, Ariioid, abbot of Citeaux and Milo, ^vdio directed the expotlhion, 
took by storm Bezim’s, tlie capital of Raymond’s nephew, Roger, and massncicd 20,9C0 — 
some say 40d,)00 — of llie iiiliabitauts, Catholics as well as heretics, “ Kill them all,’’ said 
Arnold; '‘God will know Ins own!” Simon, count of Montfort, wlio conducted the 
^yar under the legntes, proe^eeded in tlie same relentless waj'' willi other places in the tm*- 
ritories of Rayinoudand his allies. Of these, Roger of Beziers died in prison, and I Yd or 
L of Aragon fell in battle. The conquered lands were given as a reward to Simon of 
diontfort, wlio never came into quiet possession of the gift. At tlie siege of Toulousts 
1.218, he was killed by a stone, and counts Raymond YL and YII, dispihecl the po.s.S(=S' 
sion of their territories tvith his son. But the papal indulgences dreuv .fresh crusaders 
from every province of France, to continue the w’ar. Raymond YII. continued to strug- 
gle bravely against tlie legates and Louis YIIL of France, to whom Idontfort had cedctl 
his pretensions, and who fell in the war in 1226. After hundreds of thousands had per- 
ished on both sides, a peace was concluded, in 1229, at which Raymond purchased relief 
from the ban of the cliiirch by immense sums of money, gave up" Narbomic and several 
lordships to Louis IX., and liad to make Ins son-indaw. the Inotlier of Loui.s, lieir of liis 
other possessions. These provinces, hitherto independent, were tluis, for tlie first time, 
joined to the kingdom of France; and the pope sanctioned the accjuisition, in order to 
'hind Louis more tirmly to the papal cliair, and induce him more readily to admit tlse 
mqui.sition. The heretics were handed over to the proselytizing zcarLof tlic order of 
Dominicans, and the bloody idbunals of the inquisition ; and both used their utmost 
power to bring the recusant A. to the stake, and also, by indicting severe imnishmeni on 
the }>enitent converts, to inspire dread of incuiTing tin? ehiu’clds displeasure. From the 
middle of the Idth c., the name of the A. gradually disappears. The remnants of them 
took refuge in the east, and settled in Bosnia. Compare Faoriel, Crolmde contre hA Aihi- 
ge<MA (Par. 1828); Faber, Inqhipf/ uita ihe IIiAhy// and Theohriy of the Yallenses and Aibi^ 
(Lend. 1838); lY^int, J/Lt ISTO). 

I ALBI'KOS — called also Lcueadhiopes, or white negroes, and by the Dutch and Ger- 

mans kakeiiaken-^vrc re at one time considered a distinct race; but closer observation 
has shown that the same phonomenou occurs in individuals of all races, and that the 
peculiar appearance arises from an irregularity in tlie skin, which has got the name of 
kucopaihy or hucosk. It consists in the absence of the coloring matter which, in the 
normal state, is secreted between the cutivcle and the true skin, and also of the dark pig 
ment of the eye ; so that the skin has a pale, sickly while color, while the iris of the eye 
appears red, from its great vascularity. As the pigment in the coats of tlie eye serves to 
diminish the stimulus of the light upon the relma, A, generally cannot bear a strong 
light ; on tlie other hand, they see better in the dark tliaii others! The coloring matter 
of the hair is also v/aiit’ui 2 j in A., so that their hair is white. All these di.tt'erenccs 
are of course more stiikingln the darker Varieties of the species, and most of all m the 
negro albinos. " . 

Albinoism is nhvays born with the individual, and occurs not only in men, hut also 
i in other mammalia, in birds, and probably in insects It is not improbable that the 

peeuliarit}'- may, to some extent, be hereditary. The opinion that A. are distinguished 
from other men by w'eakness of body and mind, is completely refuted by facts, 

\ ALBLNUS otAYEISS, Bi^ibnh.vud SiEGFuiED, 1697-1770; a German anatomist. He 

i studied at Leyden under Boerhaavc and Rau, and also in Paris under Yalliaiit and Wins- 

;; low. In 1719, he lectured on anatomy and surgery in Leyden; two years later he auc- 

I ceeded his father in the professorship of the same branches, lie speedily became one of 

I the most famous teachers of anatomy in Europe, and not only students but practising 

I physicians resorted to his rooms. . Iii 1745, he wuis appointed professor of the practice of 

I medicine, his brother, Frederick Bernard, taking the chair of anatomy. He ivas twice 

r(‘ctor of his university, and was an associate of the learned societies of London and other 
f , capitals. 

^ AI'BIOH is the most ancient name on record of the island of Great Britain. See 

AtBANY or Albainn. 


Arno'i. . . ■ 

,.v. ?®''* of justice of Oricaiis co., N, T., 40 iii. n. c. of Bo.'r.-iio ■ tiod 

(o. .4'V. 1 he Bi-ie canal and STiagara liiancli of X T. Central railroad im.^s HinHui-r. 

it. Iherc are several churches, an academy, afeniiile seminary, banks, and newspaiiei-s.'"’ 

AiaiR'CO, a double star in the head of the swan; iutcrestiiitf to spsciri.seoiii^ts for 
Ijifio of comiMueuts ; the larger star is oraiige, and the smaller one 

Ar.-BOIJJ. tte founder of the Lombard dominion in Itaiv, stiececded Ids ."atlier in 501 
A.o., as king of the Lombards, who were at liiat time settled in Paunonia. His 'thirst 
.oi actmn first vented itself in aiding hTarsos against the Oslma-otlis: and afterwards ’'n 
I'-niJ i-en ‘ ff .^'opidm, wliom lie, in conjunction with tlie Avari, defeated in a grelif 
rm'-’ *«'*■ kiug Cumniond with his own hand. On the dealli of his first 

'A Iviocioswinda, he married Rosamond, daughter of Ctmiinoud, who was his iiri-joiier 
o!'"!'-' 'vaiTiors, wlm had accomp.auied Rarscs in(o Italy, brought back rei-orls of 

1 .; . :uiii riches of the coiuitry. This determined A., in oOS, to enter Itaiv with 

ills own nation ol Lombards, the remains of the Gepidie, and 20,000 Ra.vons Jl'e -oon 

I'ieney.'.V P his principal resi- 
1 , -ny ‘ ^ 1 • r contmiied to he the capital of the Lombards ; when his bar- 
in' 1 ^ 11 ?' l"li •'i at Verona, iie made his (luccu drink out of ih- 

s.eiill ol iiei tat.iei\ which he had converted into a wine-cup. In revenge, she incited her 
j.a. amour to murder her husband, who fell 574. Strang, -Iv enough, A. was a hist anil 
•le hdfv tiiVt" a’’ ’’>' ’l‘® s«hit‘<'fs, whom lie stinuilalcd into that vitSd 

coni inn ‘ lor ages. For several ccutiirie.s, his name 

.ontmin.d m bo iil:i.stnoas among the German nalioiis, who celebrated his praises in mar- 
ba soiig.s. i 0 p.seape the tury of the Lombards, Rosamond fled with her associate and 
t o treasure to Lpiigmns, the exarch, at Ravenna. Lmigimis becoming a suitor f'u her 
luud, sho adimnnstered poison to Helniichls, her paramour, who, discoverin'"’ the trcH-li 
(. 11 , caused her to swallow the remainder of the cup, .and die with him. 

I'; 1S34, or 1820; an Italian contralto, pupil of Ro.ssini She 
iS !r ¥' * r ‘‘"t '■’l® Vommuiial theater of Bologna, wliere her success 

in ’ill f'm. Milan. She made rapid progress, and in 1846-47 sau"- 

i ini! t n?! ‘'‘^'’>‘'■ 11 ' '^*?? y ^hrope, in London at Coveiit garden in rivaliy with'jeiint' 

'<1 ,1. real, and .sragmgiu toe oluef to-wns 111 opera and concert. Her ceiebritv w-is on-iii.T 
•p ce'i-r''''' compiiss of her voice, a true co .ia comp "s f 

fm n f " >^-'‘Zzo-, soprano; her florid style gain n<v g™ 

¥' “s -mi T- m <’'«mit 7Pep,Uo, of the Eonn. 

1872 ^ ^ aPi’^'ai'iuS iu opera at Munich as late as 

MoiSSilSvK 

Whfl niMtlc him Hi CfirdiLl*ll ItHinrHint T'It ,.-5 , J Clt lLLllt \ 1., lit 

even granted an htdmgrancc to all i 4 o ha'cf .?¥ 

trom Viterbo to ToI(>(f() He left n i, ^ l^iaiKstereiKt^ ot hiy remmns 

from Sg’ “■> “ “■ ‘-v «■ 

■i 7 rf. 7 g's 

AL'BRECHTSBERGER, Johann QEoitr 17 ‘->(i isno’ m V f¥' 
studied under Mann, the A'ienna court o?ii’ nist nM,i¥,t’ ^ rn'i'^cimi. He 

and skillful contrapuntists of hi.s Le -Tn i 9 "® Jearned 


? greater portion 


Albl'oii,-' 

'AIbnu:.en<^ 
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or Ills labors nrc in maira.-cript, in pcssoss'on of piiiiee Esterhazy'/ His ralaable 
sorvivO to niiisic was in bis tbeorotieal works, wliicb substantially^ 


superseded earlier 

treatises. . ■ . ^ ^ 

ALBllET, Jeakne b’, 15:38-73, queen of NavaiTC, oiily daiigbter of Henry II. and 
Margaret, si.'ier of Francis I. Jeaiiue iiiarritfl Antoine de llourboii. She was celebrated 
for iier intelleetual strength and piersoual beauty. She embraced Calvinism, y bile iier 
iiuh]:*nnd asihercd to the lloinan clnirciq and asked the l)ope to amnil lus nuirriage; but 
Antoine ditr;l soon uflerwanls; and, in spite of Spanish menaces and Roman iirtvigue, 
Jeanne kept Jier possessions. In 1567 she declared the reformed religion established in 
tlie kingdom: and in 1500, vrltli her chililren Henry and Catherine, she brought a small 
band of liuguenots to Cnligny at La Loclielle, Avhehe, after the murder of tlie priiico 
Condo, slm was looked upoihas tlio only support of the Protestants. She wrote prose 
and vm*,se, and some of her sonnets liave been published. 

ALBRIGHT, Jacob, a Lutheran minister, 1750-1800; b. Pennsylvania; founder ot 
the Evaxceltcal Association (q.v.). 

ALBIjOA'SIS, or Aiioo-L-KAsiv, d. 1110; the most celebrated of ibrabian writers on 
surgery; supposed to have practi(‘ed in Cordova. His cliief work on ainitomy, ])hvsi- 
<)logy, and the practice of nicdidne and surgery, is of great value, the treatise oh surgvry 
being the best that has come tons from antiquity, and important for tracing tlie progress 
of the art. 

■ AIBUEB'A, in the Spanish province of Estremaclura, an insignificant hamlet, famous 
for the ])attle of May 16, 1811, belween the combined English, 'S])anisii, and Portuguese 
forces under gen. Beresford, and tlie Froruli imder marshal SouU, wlio vrere scarcely so 
Munerous, but had abundant arliilery. The olqect of the latter was to compel *^1110 
Eiiglisli to raise the siege of Badajos. ' The result'was tliat Soult was obliged to retretit 


to Seville with the loss of 9000 men; the loss of the allied forces was about 7t>00. In 


proportion to the numbers engaged, the battle was the most sanguinary in the wliole 
centest. The French bad at iirst got possession of a height wJiich co'minanded the 
wliole position of the allied army, but lhe\’ were driven from it by GOOD British, only 
1500 of whom reached the top unwounded. 

ALEUEEB'A (an Arabic vmrd meaning ‘ Mlie lake”), a lake near Valencia, in B] tain, 
about 10 in. in length and tlie s;ime in breadth, divided from the sea by a narrow tongue 
of laud; a canal connects it with tlie city of Valencia. . It is rich in tish and fowl, and 
iv, said to have been excavated In* tiie Moors. From it marshal Fuchet (q.v.) took tlie 
title of duke. 

AIBU'GO is a term onqdnyed in sui'gery to designate the wliite opacity that often 
follows niccralion of the cornea of the eye. In infancy, tlie comparatively rapid inter- 
change of materials will often diminish to a great extent both tlie extent and density of 
llujse" spots, l)ut in after-life they do not undergo similar absorption, nor aie they 
amenable to surgical relief. 

AI/BuT.L amongst the Romans, was a white tablet overlaid villi gypsum, on winch 
were written the Aunaleii Mu/.wi of the pontifex, edicts of the prmlor, and rules reialive 
to civil matters. It v;as so called, either because it was composed of a wiiite material, 
or because the letters used were of that color To tamper with tlK‘ names rvviUen on an 
A. was ]-cg^^''''’eled by the Romans a.s a se-rious olTense, and involved a severe penally. In 
the niiddie ages the word ^ras used to denote any list, catalogue, or register whether of 
saints, soldiers, or civil fund iomuie.s. In liie gimmasia and""iiuiversiries on the conti- 
nent the list of the names of the members is (‘ailed tlie A. The name is also applied to 
the ‘‘black board” on which public noti ilea lions of lectures, etc., are written up. But 
its popular signification in modern limc’S is that of a book for containing pi lotograplis, 
or a blank liook for a drawing room table, and intended to receivi^ the fugitive pieces of 
verse, or the signatures of distinguished persons, or sometimes merely drawings, prints, 
marine plants, etc. 

ALB'0’'MEH is an oiganic coirqiound, found both in animal and vegetable substances. 
It forms the cliief ingredient in the vhiie of egg, and abounds in the blood and chyle, 
and more or less in all tlie serous lliiids of the animal body; it also exists in the sap of 
vegetables, and in their seeds and other edible parts. 'A. forms the starting point of 
animal tissues, for in an egg (luring inouliation all the parts of the chick are formed out 
of it. The organized substances, ii’nriiu* and caseiue, have a cliemic<al composition similar 
to A.; and hence, along with A., they are called albuminous compounds. A. may be 
consider(‘d a raw material of hbrine, and tibriiie as animalized A. 

The chief component, elements of A. are carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, wdtli 
small ])roportions of pliosphonis and sulphur. It is believed to be a dehnitc cliernical com- 
pound, though the exact proportions and tlie rational formula have not been definitely 
aseertainedi. Carlion forms about 51 per cent of it; nitrogen, 16; and sulphur, 2. It is 
the sulphur of the A. that blackens silver when brought m contact with eggs, and the 
smell of rotten eggs arises from tlie formation of sulphureted hydrogeir ciuring the 
decomposition. 

A. is soluble in water, an?l in such a, state of solution is found in the egg, the juice of 
flesh, the serum of blood, and the juice of vegetables; but when heated froiii 140'' to 160'* 







Alb'-nncii. 

Aibtimum. 
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W. coiig'ulatcs, and is no longer soVaUe hi water. hicliloride of mcTCurj (corrosire 

811 uii mate), si:ljj]inte of copper (Line vitriol), acetate of lead (sugar of load), iiilrate of silver 
(luiair caustic), it forms insoluble coinpoiuids, and is Iherei’ore used as an antidote to 
these poisons. Tlie property of coagulating with lieat adapts^ A. Idr tlio purpose of 
<-i:iriiying in sugar-reiiniug and other processes. Idic A. is added to tiuj liquid in tlie 
void kalo, allowed to roii .ihorouglili- therein, and then, wlien laeaded, it coagulates, 
(‘mangling and separating all the impurities snsju-rule'd in the lici’ild. A. is likewise 
coagulated by the niajority of the mineral acids, but not: by aeeiic acid. Alcohol, etlKur, 
creasotc, and tannic acid likewise cause the coagulation of A., anil iienee the eiilcacy of 
these substances, especially the two latter, in coagiiiad'aig juid iliercby klUhig the iiorves 
which cause so much pain in toothaclie, Tlie" imporhiuce of A. as au article of diet 
will he discussed under Food. " 

ALBir'lISN, in botany, a store of nutritive matter, distinct from the embryo, but 
inclosed along with it vuthta the integuments of tiie seed. It is a;so known by tlie 
iiame.s and endosperm-. "\VlKn > seed has a storq, of A... separate from the 

eiubiyo, it is said to he albimimus or jm n p i mk. A'hen the nutritive matter is st(a’{*d 
up iidthc cotyledons or lobes of the scfd it Af as in tlie bean, pi^n, wall-tlowiT, etc., tlie 
seed i.s said to lie errolloimmoiis or apem jj mi i In these the A., as a distinct part of liie 
seed, is -wanting, and the entire seed consists ot embryo and integument. When tin A. 
is present, it issoinetimes very small, as in the nettle f in other-instances, on the contrary, 
it is very much larger than tile embryo, as in the cocoa-nut, o’f whic’h it forms tlie edilde 
])art. It is also tluV edible or useful part of maiy other seeds — as in the cliffcrc-nt kinds 
of corn — and in coli’ce, luitnicg, etc. It is sometimes oveahj or fiivinareous, as in the 
cereals; as in tlio poppy; 7^.c/'ny, as in colTce; cartilaginovs, as in the cocoa-nut; 
mffckifrnnoi/s, as in the mallow. Vegetable ivory is the A. of a palm phyirlepha.s) 

which grows on the hanks of the Magdalena, and is used in place of ivory. The pres- 
ence or absiuiee, and various peculiarities of A., afford botanical cliaracters of great 
value. The A. appears to be a store provided for the uourishmeiit of the embryo, and 
consists of starchy, oily, and albuminous matter. YegetaUe A., in a chemical sense, 
exists, and often in large quantity, even in seeds, which, according to the language of 
descriptive botany, arc exalbiiininoiis or destitute of A. ; and to pre-vent confusmn, pern 
Hpmm bas begun to be employed as the botanical term; but it is not yet in general use. 

AidIUAIEN01J)S, pimP-UOTinDS, organic bodies in animals or plants; cidef constit- 
uents of blood, iK,!rve, muscle, glands, and other orgaus in animals; in smaller proportion 
].mt important in V(‘geta])]e life. They con.sist of carbon, 52.7 to 54.5; hyilrogen, G.9 to 
7.;I; nitrogen, 15.4 to 16.5; oxygen, 20.9 to 25.5; sulphur, 0.8 to 1.6. They are soluble 
in alkalies, mineral acids, acetic acid, and in a degree in vrater; insoluble in etlier, and 
n(.‘ariy so in alcohol. Strong alkalies change them to leucine, tyrosine, 'oxalic acid, car- 
Ifonic acid, ammonia, etc., according to tempe rature. In solutions they a re prec, ipitated by 
exTfc.ss of mineral acids, by potassic feiTocyanide, with aec'tic or hwlrocldoric add, by 
ac(‘Uc acid in presence of a eonsiderablo quantity of alkaline or alkaline-earthy salt, gmn 
arubic or dextrim?, by mercuric nitrate, or Alillon’s reagent. 

A LBUMTbTU'EIA, or Beight’s . Disease, albumen in llie uvinc, "with, dropsical ten- 
dency, and organic ebange in the substance of the kidneys. Acute A. may commence 
with a chill followed bykever, cby skin, furred tongue, and rapid pulse; sometimes the 
(‘ountcnance, or even the wdi ole body, is swollen; urine greatly dimini.dicd, and dark 
red, as if bloody; dull pain about the loins, pallid skin, and lliirst;4oss of aiapctitc, nausea, 
and vomiting. "Barely is there a complete suppression of urine, which is alrnost certainly 
fatab Tested by heal and nitric acid, the urine shows so much albumen as to (diangk 
almost into a nW;s of Jelly. Under the microscope tlie sediment of the urine shows 
blood corpuscle.s, renal epithelium, and sinali tihrinous (‘a.sis of the urln-iferous tubes, 
containirjg entangled in them epithelial cells and blood globules. The caiLscs of acute A. 
are exposure^ to cald, especially -when the body is cxhaust(Hi by fatigue, rec'cnt illness, or 
unsuitable diet; but excessive 'indulgence in ‘Mcoholic liquors is the most friiiful cause. 
Other di.seases, in -which the Idood is in an altered condition, are sometimes preceded or 
followed by A., a,s acute rheumatism, typhus fever, erysi})elas, and i)urpu.ra; it may also 
follow scarlet fever, when it generally terminates fav{)rably. No patient erm be ebnsid- 
er<al safe from A. so long as any trace of albumen can bo found in tlio mine. The treat- 
ment is easy; let the patient ]mt on flannel, and stay in bed, if p<c-sibl(‘, in an evenly 
heated rooni, carefully guarding against exposure or cold currents of air; diet to be simple 
and digestible, and not over-plentiful ; on or near recovery, preparations of iron are use- 
ful to improve the blood and impart strength. 

Ohronk A. is sometimes thoroughly seated before suspected, and persons have died 
as was supposed from apoplexy, when "the real cause was long-estal)lishcd albuminuria. 
Btit usually the symptoms are clear: loss of flesh, strength, and a[)pctite, or, if appetite 
hold, flatulence and dyspeptic symptoms; the body becomes pallid, sallow-, and looks 
*waxy;the skin dry; swellings under the eyes, particularly in the morning, and the ankles 
oedematous at night; pain in the hack, hut generally not severe; there is irritability of . 
.y the bladder, and a frequent desire to urinate; urine sometimes copious, but often 
( " less than average, pale and of low specific gravity, from 1.004 to 1.012. On test 
S the quantity of albumen in the urine varies; sometimes it is large, often only a trace. 
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still open for tlie passage of fluids; and these trhes ap-i'ear to he llio vessels vl icl.i chiefly 
serve for the ascent of Ihc sap (see Sar,). It gTaduuHy hasdcjis, and is transformed into 
duniiueu, new layers being added externally- It is alniod always (.)['' a or very pale 
color, whilst in many trees tlie duramen is highly colored. The A. Is pale even in ebony, 
In which the duramen is hlack. In general, the A. is iruich inferior in Yuliie to tlie hard- 
ened or perfected wood, and the different proportions which tliey bear to each mla.'r in 
the thickness of the stem, go far to determine tlie relative values of some kinds of 
trees. These proportions, however, are different not only in trees of diiferent kinds, but 
even in trees of the same kind at diiferent ages, and ej eo.rding as circumsi;.mces have 
been fasnorahle or otherwise to rapidity of growtli, Wiieu tiiere is a great proporiieeu of 
A. the wood dries slowly, and with dllflcuity, owing to tlie quantity of sap it contains. 

AI/0A and ApcABnx ' ■ See Auik. : 

ALGiE'ITS, of Mitjdene, one of the greatest lyric poets of Greece, flourished alioxit 
the end of tlie 'Tth or the beginning of the 6th c. b.c. Ills odes in the vEolic dialect are 
occupied with his grief for the dissensions^of Ills country, his hatred of tyrants, his own 
misfortunes, and the sorrows of exile; while on other occasions he edebratos the praises 
of loA'e and wine. He is said to have been an admirer of Bapjflio, who was a centein- 
porary. A. himself took part in the civil wair, first as the coadjutor of Plttacus, but 
after \vards against him, ’when he proved tyrannical. B(-irig banished from Iiit}'lene, lie 
endeavored, at the head of the other exiles, to force his v;ay liack; Init in tills tit tempt lie 
fell into the hands of Pittacus, wlio, hov/ever, granted liim Ills life and fveodom. He 
was the inventor of the foimi of verse wfliich after him is called the Alcaic, and which 
Horace, the happiest of his imitators, transplanted into die Latin language. Of tlie ten 
books of A.’s odes, only fragraents remain, wliicli are collected in the Oambiidge Museum 
Cnticum and in Bergk’s PoS:(b Lyrid Gmd (Leip. 1843). 

ALCAICS, the name of certain kinds of verse, from Alemus, their reputed originator. 
One kind is of five feet, viz, a spondee or iambic, an iambic, a long syllable, and two 
dactyls ; the second kind of tw^o dactylsand two troches. The A. ode is'composed of several 
strophes, each of four verses, the first twm of wliicii are always alcalcs of the first kind; 
the third verse is an iambic dimeter-hypercatalectic, consisting of four feet and a long 
syllable; and the fourth verse is an aleaic of the second kind. Ex; 

Kon posskleiitimi imilta vocaTeris 
l^ecte beatuin; rectiiis oceiqiat 
Nomen bead, qiii (ieoruai 
Muneribus sapientiir nti. 

ALCAI'DE, or Alcaybe, a Moorish title, applied by Spanish and Portuguese writers 
to a military officer having charge of a fortress, prison, or town. It is to be dis- 
tinguished from Alcalde, which indicates a civil officer. 

AICALA’BE GUABAI'EA {ihe e idJs of ihe Guadidru), tlie ancient Caiihaginian Illcn- 
place of many at. of Aiulaliisia, 8}iain, in die province of Seville, and 

7 m. e. by s. from BeVide. It slaiuls near the ClinKhiiva, partly on a hill, so that of 
the streets are very steip), and is overlooked by the ruins of an ancient Moorish castle., 
once one of the nilist important, as Us ruins are still among the finest, in Siiain. This 
I. is beautifully situated, and on account of the sniubrity of Its eiinmte is mntrh resorted 
tv> as a summer residence by the inhubiJants of BevllkC It is celelivated for producing 
the finest bread in Spain; there are more than fifty bakeries in the t., and SevUleis 
chiefly supplied from it. The ’water-mills andnirue-iiVnb; for making flour are more ilian 
200 in riuiiiber, aiub with "tlie* bakeries, give cmiihprment !o a irrent part of tlm popula- 
tion. Every proi'css connected with tlic’making oflm-ml is eondueted with the greatest 
care. Seville is also siitndled with "water fi’om the hid abovi; A., which is perforated by 
tunnels, some of them 0 ni. ia length, forming Liuderground canals. Some of the tiinneis 
are believed to be Homan works, but most of them are known to have fseen m;ido by the 
Moors. The Walter flowing througli the subterranean canals is as clear as ein'siai. "The 
neighbo’fhood of A., is fertile, producing coin, wine, oil, silk, honey, umriruits, also 
sheep and oxen. Pop. 7000. 

ALCALA' BE KENABES (M (Ifdmf, in Arabic, means ‘Hlie castle ’I. a t in Siiain, 
in the xirovinee of Kew Castile, situated on the Uenares, 22 m. from the capita!., pop. 
8000 is built in the old style, and boasts of a uidvcr.sity, which "^vas founxletl liy car- 
dinal Ximenes in lo'IO, and once enjoyed a -ivorid-w’ide fame^ second to tliat <4’ Salamanca 
alone. When Francis 1. visited h,\vlflie a prisoner ui S]min, he was ■welcomed by 11,000 
students.^ The library contains the original of the eek'brat(;d polyglot Jfliile wlrieli- w'as 
printed in this t, and called the Com})hit(‘nsiriii, from tlie ancient name of llie placfi 
(Gomplutum). A. has, besides, a military academy, and a eelehrati'd powder and leather 
factory. It Is said to have been the birthplace of Cervantes, and variou.s olln r distin- 
guisiied persons. — There are several other to-wiis in Bpahi wdiicb bear tlio name of At.oai.a; 

. as A. of Chisberte, in Yalenein (pop. 6000) ; A. de Gnadaira, near Seville (5200), and A’ . 
la Heal, in Jaen (10,000), witli superior wine, fruit, sheep, etc. 

ALCALA' LA BEAL' {the Uoyal Castle), a city of Andalusia,, Spain, in the province of 
... Jaen, and 26 m. from Granada. It is situated on a conical hill, in a narrow valley, 
Ou tlic n. Side of tliG mGantainswliich separate the province of Jaeh from that of Gran- 
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iida, an elevation cf nearlv SOOO ft above tlie sea* It is a very picturesqiiG t. Jrrea:- 
tdai'iy b'uilt, with steep aiid narroav streets and bold towers. It v'as tlie strongiiold of 
\\n! a’leaide Ibn Zalde; e.nd bebiJi tiikcn^in lo40, by Alonzo XI. in person, it obtain -'d the 
name ]i<'al it has a hospital, formerly an abbey, a very tine building. The noigt.bor- 
iijtod produces grain ami fruits of tlie finest pnality, and the inlmbitants of liie t. are 
engaged in agrieuiture. There is some trade m wme and v'ool. Pop. 11,521. 

ALOALBE, a corruption ed’ the AraMca?hceeff, ‘Ahe jndged’ a word introdneefl iiythe 
floors. It is sLlll used in Spalii as the general title of judicial and niagislerial oMlce, 
the special funelion ];ehig dmiotcd by another Lcnn, Thus, there are tvfei'mV.s* oh -r/.Vfw, 
viilage-jusiices ; alcalocfi justices of the peace ; alcaldes de carte, jinlges of thcj 

court, etc. 

A LCbVIF'EXES, lived 44^3 to 400 u.c., a famous Atlienian sculptor, pupil of Idiidias, 
c.mnmmded for skill in his art ’oy (deero, Pliny, and others. With Phidias and Poly- 
(ietiis, he formed the great triuinvirate cP Greek sculptors. He is said to have conirsctci 
wi 111 Ills inasler in creating statnes of idinerva, but overlooked the height at winch his 
was to he Si‘en and made it"" too snmll, though otherwise p^erfect. The ‘‘ Venus P'rania ” 
ia tire tepai'tle at Athens w’as his masterpiece. 

.AL'CAHO, a t. of Sicily, !ii the ]jrovince of Trapani, and 23 m. e, from Tray^ani, in the 
Val dii hiazzm’a, on the higli-roafl helween Palermo and Trapani. It is said to }!a.vo been 
founded by the Arabs, on their first invasion of Sicily in 827. The original 1. stood on 
a hill, and long retained a Ilosjem population, wlio were driven out'^by the emperor 
Frederick II. m 1223, and tlie now t. vras built at the foot of the hill. A. is sur- 
rounded by a battlemented wall of the 14tli c. Tiie houses are mostly mean, and tlie 
streets iiTegular and dirty; the wiiole place having an air of poverty and decay. It 
contains, ho^vever, some fine old churches and pakiccs. Pop. ’72', 20,890. 

AICAITIZ', a t. of Aragon. Spain, in the province of Teniel, C3 in. s.e. from Saragossa. 
It is situated on a rising ground on tlie right hank of the Guadalupe, which is lure 
crossed hy a bridge of nine jirches. It is a well-buiit t., wuth wide paved streets, and a 
number of squares. It lias a magmfeent coilegriaie church in which are many fine tombs 
and pictures. There are manul'aetures of silk, woollen, and coarse iinon fabrics, hafs, 
and soap; there are also flcmr and oil mills, and some trade in grain, cattle, and the man- 
ufactures af the t. Pop. 0400. 

ALCAK'TABA {Al-kantavali, .Araliie, “the liridge”), the FTorba Csesaren of the Eomans, 
an old fortified Spanish t., built by the hloors in tlie ])rovince of Estremadura. The 
present population is about 4000. lf\vas plundered by tlie Erencli under general Lnpis.^e 
ill 1800. Idle bridge from it takes its name wais built for Trajan, 105 a. d. It con- 

si^1.s of C) arches, the 2 central ones with a span of 110 ft. ; the -wiioie length is fdO, and 
the height 210 ft. This reiviarkal'le structure was partially hlowui up by the English In 
1812, and was again destroyed during the. civil w'ar of 1836; and though it might be 
easily ret)aired, it is left in a state of ruin, tlie lazy Spaniards being ferried over in a 
iuniliering boat. 

TiiK OuDMR OF A. (formerly St. Julian), one of the religiou.s orders of Spanisli knight- 
hood, wasfonndeil (1150) as a military fraUn-oity for tlu' defense of Estremadura ;igrinst 
tlic aUoors. In 1197, Pope Celestine ill. raised it to the rank of a religious order of 
knightliood; beslowvid great privileges cn it, and charged it wi(h llie defense oc tlie 
C'hrislian faith, and the maintenance of eternal war wdlli the intidcl. AlphoiwolX., 
having taken the t. of xV, ceded it in 1218 to the orlerof Calalrava ((pv.); but tlie knigiits 
of this order, uiialhc to hold it along with tbeb- other great possessions, yielded ii tffthe 
knights of St. Julian, who transferred it to tlieh* seat, and Ijoneeforth were knovvu by its 
name. At length die grand-ma-stersliip of the order wois, by pope Alexander Yl., runted 
to the Spanisli^ crowm "in 1-195. The order is still rielil}’ endowed. The knigbts, who 
.follow the rule of St. Be-nedict. take now only the vows of oliedienee and poverti', hav- 
ing, siiK'c 15 k), been ab.'^olviil from that of celibacy. A special voiv binds them to defoml 
the immaculate coneeption of tlie virgin. At their- nomination, they must prow four 
geiK'ration.s of nobility. For a time, the kniglits of A. acknowledged tlie superioriiy of 
dH‘ knight.s of (AdaJrava, but they were latterly ab.^olved from it. Both the costume, 
lawvever, and the cross ai’o still the same, wdlh the exception of the color, which is green. 
The crest of tlie order is a pear-tree. 

ALCAH'T.AEAj a seaport t. rJ Brazil, in the province of Alaranham, 17 m. n.w. from 
Alarariham, near the moutli of the bay of St. Alarcos. ]\Iost of the houses are only cJ 
one story. The more wealthy residents are mostly (;o1 ton -planters; the poorer classes 
live ehiehy by dshing, and ])y making hammocks of some of tlie peculiar fibers of the 
country. There are kalt-pils" not far from the t. Gotten, rice, and salt are exported. 
Pop. 10,000. 

ALGABAZ', a t. of La Mancha, Spain, in the province of Albacete, and 36 m. wxs.w 
from Albacete. It stands on the slope of an isolated hill, on the left bank of the Giiadar- 
moiia, a feeder of the Guadalquivir. A ruined castle crowns the summit of the hill; and 
ihere are also the ixmaiiis of a fine Homan acpieduct. 8>ome of the streets are very stee^x 
The inhabitants are partly employed in weaving and iromworking, partly in agriculture. 
Pop, 7325, 
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: ^AL.GATRAZ\ csf Pelican Isla><Dj in tlie b;iy of Snii rrtiLCiseo, n.v:. of 'tlie c*!l:y, :forA 

tllk'd by llie federal iioverninent, an«I liciviiig a iiii’iit-ItoiiNL' ou It-j hiylic-'l ?ro)nii<L Tl*e 

islaiKl is less tlian a Ihird of a siiile in length. It coniiiKinds the entruiiee to the bay. 

ALCAUBET’E (tmo. IMitimfiin), a t. of AnAdiisia, Bjsain, In tlic inNyeince of Jaeii 
and 2.^ m. s.w. from Jaen. It is situated in ji lioliow, enclosed by three liills, on an alMii- 
eiit of the Oiuulajqoivir, is ovcrlookal by Hie ruins of an ancitnrt castlte and is tolei^al.'hr 
well built. There are hne picCures in some ot Hie churehes. Oil and rope making, 
weaving, and agriculture are the chief employments ot Ihe iidudjiiarits. Gram silk, 
oxen, sheep, goats, pigs, nrd ies, and asses are nrcduccd in the neigliboriiood. Pop. 
.6242.' ■■ ^ ■ 

ALCAYA'TA. or Alcaba''t.,a, a. duly fonncriy cb.arged in Bpaiii and her colonies oii 
tinrisfen-^ of prone whether public' or privtile. It xv;is begun In 1 241 by’ iilphoiiso XL 
at 10 and Increak^d to 14 per cent ot the selling price of ail eommodlties,raw ol^ m^lmlfne" 
tured, and charged as often as they were sold or exGiaiiged. Tliis nionstrous impost 
xvas enforced, nearly ruin log the, conunm-ce of the kingdom, down to tlie invasion of 
Xnpoleon. Catalonia and Arragon purchased from Pliilip V. exemption from the tax, 
ami. though still burdened heavily, wc.'rc in a flourishing slate in couiparison 
t laid s covered by the Alco\mlk^ 

ALCASi'Al BE SAN J'UAH' (ane. J/iv). a t. of Xcw Clmdile, Spain, in tlie province of 
^ ; Ciudail Real, and 40 m. ii.o. from Ciudad Beal on the IBadrid and Alicante railway. U 

\ U regularly built, and has two good squares. There are maiiufacturies of soap, nitre, 

j ; and gunpowder. Pop. 1540, 

! , ALCkVZ'AR KEBIIT, a city of Morocco, 80 iii. n.wx of Fc.z; once famous as tlie 

!■ ; rcndezx'ons for Moorish invasions of Spain, but now greatly decayed. Xot far from tlie 

i 1 city is the river El mahassen, where, in 1578, the Moors defeated the Portuguese, and 

p i killed their king, Sehastian. Pop. 6000. 

;■ I AIOE'BO. See KiNf4FisnER. 
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ALCHEMY IS to modem (hemlAia what astrology is to astronomy, or legend to his- 
tory. In the eye uf die a'-tiohiger, a knowledge of tlie stars was valuable only as a means 
of foietellimr, oi even oi muucncMg, bitnre events. In like manner, the gmauine alcho 
mist toiled with lus cviicilhcs and alembics, caieiuing, subliming, distilling, not with a 
vicAV to discover the chemical piopciiics (h* sulistances, as we" undeiMand tlicm, but 
wirhtuo grand oipcets, as illn-sory as those of the adrologcr— to discover, namely, (.1) 
of tha //JfuL* into fjohl a,rd and (2) f'/a /nean^i of >iin(f\Uvl>j 

pi'olougDof hnnoni hje 

4h'adifion points to Egypt as the birthplace of the science. Hermes Tiismcgistus 
(q.v.) is represented iis the fallier oi it; and the most probable etymology of the riaine is 
that wliich conneetsit witli tlie mo4 ancient and mil ive name of Egypt, '(///» (the Berip- 
ture Cham or Ham). The Greeks and Roraans under the empire' woiihi seem to have 
Jjceome aeiiuaiuted with it from the Egyptians ; there is no. reason to believe that, in 
early timis, either people had the name or the thing, fjhemia- (Gr. c/iemela) occurs in the 
lexicon of Suidus, written in tlie lltli c., and Is ex[)lamed liy him to be “ the eonvei'sion 
of silver and gojd.”^ It is to the Arabs, ^ from xvhom Euroyie got tlie name and the art, 
that xve owe the jnviixed article fd. As if eheon'o had been a generic term embracing all 
common chemical operations, such as tlie decocting and cornpoumllng of ordinary drugs, 
the grand oyicrulion of transmutation was denomiiuUed tie elatnui (id-chemy) — the chemis- 
try of chemistries. The Roman emperor Caligula i.s saitl to have'instituted ex])eriments 
for the producing of gold out of orp,imeiit (sulpluiivt of arsenic); ami in the time of 
Diocletian, the passion for this pursuit, conjoined xvith magical arts, laid becoim^ so 
prevalent in the empire, that that emperor is 'said to have ordered all Egyptian wovk.s 
treating of the chemistry of gold and silver to he Imrnt. For iit Unit time, multitudes 
of books on this ai’t we^’c ap])eariug, written by Alexandrine monks and by hermits, but 
itearing famous names of antiquity, such as Dm nocritus, Pythagoras, and llermc'^. 
p At a later period, the Arabs took up the art; and it is lolheni that European A. is 
directly Iraccabie, Tiie school of polypharmacy, as it has been called, doiirishod iii 
Arabia during the calijihates of the Abbasides. ‘ The earliest work of this .selmol now 
known is the S'oof/Jhf Perfeetiotuti, or “ Summit of Perfi^ction,” composed hr Gebir bpv ) 
in the 8th c. ; it i.s consequently the oldest book on chemistry proper in Ihe world. It 
contains so much of what sounds very much like jargon in dur ears, that J)r. Johnson 
ascribe.s the origin of the word ^‘gibberish” to the' n. a me of the compiler. Yet when 
viewed in its true light, it is a wonderful performance. It is a kind of text-book, or 
collectjon of all that Vv’as then known and believed. It iqipears that these. Arabian poly- 
phurmists had long been engaged in iiring and boiling, dissolving and precipitating, 
subliming and coagulating chemical substances. They workial with gold and moreuiy, 
arsenic and sulphur, .salts and acids; and had, in short, become familiar with a large 
range of what arc noNt called chemicals. Gebir taught that there are three elemental 
: chemicals— rapciiry, sulphur, and arsenic. These substances, es]>ecially the first two, 
.seem^ to have fascinated the thoughts of the alchemists by their potent and penetrating 
>.y qualities. They saw mercury dissolve gold, the most incorruptibie of mat tens, as water 
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til mjIvus aiul n si irk of siilpluir prestnlod to hot iron I'-.enetrates U like a spirit, 

ami lustkf'i it, rrnMiuVvii lo li ^huwrr of solid clnys, u 3:0 \v and remarkable snbstanoe, 
pn-^m^d of po.oerlies neither to iron nor to sulpdiiir. The Arabians' hold 

tiKit die metak ate eo'Ui[U!uad bodies, made up oi mercury and sulphur in diiterent 
r,iep,<'i“duua. Witii I iie.^e Very exeii^abie errors in theory, they \v ere genuine practieai 
elieiahls, 'i'hey toiled a tvay ai the art or making '‘many medicines” (polypharmacy) 
om oi’ the various mixtro'es and i\-aciious cjI* such chemicals as they knew/ They Imd 
llieir {K sties aiid nioilars, their crmdbies and lurnaces, their alembics and aludels,* tliclr 
iur inui^ion, Tor decoction, ior eoliabltation, sublimnliou, tixaiion, lixlviatiou, 
liitratioti, coagulatkm, etc. Tlieir scientide creed was traiisnmtalion, and tlieir methods 
were mo.dly blind gropings; and yet, in this vray, they found out maii\' a ne’w body, and 
hn'ented main' a Useful process. 

From the Arabs ,V. fonml its way tlirough Sj>am into Eiin^pe, and speedily became 
cntaiggled with tne t‘tmta>t3c subtleties of the scholastic philosophy. In the middle age, s, 
it s3a,s ehicily the r.umks Ihc.t ooerpued tliemselves with A. Pope John XXli. took 
great delight in it, liiough it, wa.-, aiterwanis lorbidilen by his successor. The earliest 
aiithemlc/woiks on. European A. now extant are tlu>:o of idogur Bacon (b. 1214, d. 12S4) 
aiidAhiertus IMagnii.s (b, 12(Jn, d. 12SU). Boyer Bacon ((uv.) api>ears ratlier the earlier 
of the iw o as a tviiter, and i> really the greatc,^l man in all Uie school. lie was acquaint ed 
with gnipiowder. Ai.ithoiigli lu3 condemns magic, necromancy, charms, and all such 
things, he believes in the coiivertihility of the Inferior metals" into gold, but docvS not 
profess to ha re ever effected the* conversion. He had more faith in tlie elixir of life than 
in gold-making. He followed Geliir in regarding portalde gold — tliat is, gold dissolved in 
nitro-liydrocloric acid or njjla — as the elixir of life. "Erging it ou^’the attention of 


rolmsl, and highly aeeomplislu'd youth. Bacon no doubt took many a, dose of this 
golden water IninselL. — Albertus jlilaguus (q.v.) Iiad a great mastery of the practical 
chemistry of his times; lie was acquaiiited with alum, eaiistie alkali, a"nd the puritication 
of the, royal metals by means of haul. In addition to liie sulphiir'and-merciiiy tlieory of the 
raettils, drawn fromtiebir, he regarded the element water as still nearer the"soulof nature 
than either of these bodies. He np>pears, indeed, to liave thonglit it the primary matter, 
or the radical source oi* all things — an opimou lieid liy Thale.s, the father of Greek specu- 
lation. — Thomas Aquinas (q.v.) also wrote on A., and was the first to employ tlie word 
iiUi((lyanh (q.v.). — liaymond Lully (q.v.) is another great name in the annals of A. His 
wi’iling,s are much niorc dis/lgured by unintelligible jargon than those of Bacon and 
Alb-ertus Hangius. He wnis the first lo introiluce the use of eliemi('al .symbols nfv.), bis 
system eoiisistlng of a sekeme of arh'itrary hieroglyphics. lie made nuieii of the .spirit 
of wine (the art of distilling spiihs woukrseem to have been then recent), im])osing on it 
the name of tiqutin: Pitanlc/u^. In his enthusiasm, he pronounced it, the xery elixir of life. 
<’hi(‘ of the mo.'^t eelebrated of U:e a-chemiNts was Basil Valentine (cpv.)", b. 1394, who 
introduced antimony into medicjil use. He, along with some previous alcheiiii.sts, 
riyankid .salt, sulpluir. and meivury as the three bodies contained in the metals. He 
inferred that the ph.ilosoplier’s stone must be the same .^^ort of combination — a compound, 
namely, of salt, sulphur, and mercury; so pure, that its projection on the baser metals 
should be able to work them U}) into greater and greater purity, bringing them at ]a.st to 
the slate of silver and gold. His practical knmvledge \vas great; he knew how to 
precipitate iron from solution by potash, and manj^ similar processes, so that he is ranked 
as the founder of analytical che'mistrv. 


Ikit more famous than all was Paracelsus (q.v.), in whom A. proper may be said 
have culminated. lie held, vritli Basil Valentine, that the elements of con 


to have culminated. lie held, vrith Basil Valentine, that the elements of cbmpKnnul 
bodies were salt, sulphur, ami mercury — representing respectively eartli, air, ami Avater, 
tire being* already regarded as an impo'nderable — but these siihstances were in his system 
purely reprcseutalive. All kinds of matter w<*re reducible under one or other of * these 
typical forms; cA'cry thing Ava.s either a. .salt, a sulphur, or a mercury, or, like the metals, 
it wa.s a “mix!” or compound. There Avas one element, however,' common to the four; 
a llfih es.^eiice or 'Tpiintessenee” of creation; an unknovrn and only true element, of 
Avhich 1h(‘ four ^aeneri<.* principles Avere nothing but derivalhm forms or embodiments: in 
other words, lie incul<*ate<i the dogimi. tliat there is onl}^ one real elementary matter — 
nohod.y knows Avliat. This one prime ehaneni of tilings he appears lo Iuia'c considered 
to be the uniAX'rsal solvent of Avhich the nlehemists were in quest, and to express Avhich 
he introfiueed the term c/co/uW-— -a AA'ord of nnknoAvn etjunoiogy, hut sup])osed by some 
to be composed of the two German words o/A geist, “all spirit."’* He seems to have had 
the notion that if tliis quintessence or fifth ehnnent could be got at, it Avould prove to 
be at once the philosopher’s st<me, the iiniA^ersal medicine, and the irresistible solvent. 

After Paracelsus, the aichmuists of Europe became divided into tAvo classes. The one 
class was conqio.sed of nnai of diligence and sense, vAdio devoted themselves to the 
discovery of new compounds and reactions—practieal workers ami observers of facts, 
and the legitimate ancestors of the positive chemists of the era of Lavoisier. Tlie 
other class took up the visionary, fantastical side of the older A., and carried it to a 
degree of extravagance before unknoAvu. Instead of useful work, they compiled mystical 
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ALC'TA’'rT, an Italian sldllfiil in his exposition of^tlie 

law."’, tor V-. .i'.yj iji‘ IS pr.n'^i.d ly Do 1'hou, He pii))]ishecl many legal work.s, aiinokilions 
on Taeiln A rii;ri /V,v/ >'t <.us or in.nral sayings in Latin verso, greaiiy admired, ills 

VAIS published In 1()25. 

ALCIj3Ii02S, a son of (’liiilas and Dinomache, b. at Athens, 451) b.c. He lo.st his 
fil'd; r hi :iic Ijiuilo of Clueronea, and was in eoji.sequeiice eduealed in the liouso of 
In Ills youth b(‘ gave cvideiioe of hi, s future greatness, exccllhig both 
,'tiily exe:’eise&. ills himdsome. person, ills dlstiugiiislied piireritage, and 
3 ion of Poihdv'S. procureil Idma ruuiiitinicj of friends and .admirers. Socrate.s 
nier, aiul gtdnt'd eonsidcrable inlluenee over him; but Avas iinahle lo 
tjf juxury and (lissi[);}tion, whicli found ample means of ga’atification^ 
aeoi'ued [J him by his union with llippareto. the duiigiitcr of llipponiciis. 
csjieeialiy at the games, were incredibly expensive. He 

ist time iii Tne extseJitiun against Poddtea (43:1 c.c.), wln-re he was 
wouatied, ami wlmre liis lib? was .-^aved by Snerates—a debt wbioli he ii<|uidateti eight 
years after at tht: badie of Delium, by sivlng, in his turn, the life of the philosopiier; but 
lie seems to have taken no part in political matters till aih'r the death of thcuenmgoguc 
Pleou, when Xivhi" brought aliout a treaty of peace for tiir.y years between the Atlieniaiis 
and Lace d.-b mo ilia ns. A^ jealous of the esteem in which Adeias was held, persuadoti tlie 
Atheniaiis to .ally themselves wiih the people of Argos, Llis, and Alautliiea, and did all 
in Ins piover to stir up arresli their old antipathy to Sparta. It was at his sugge.stloii 
that tliey engaged in the (lelebrahal enterprAe against Sicily, to the command of whicli 
lie- was elec'icd, along with Xicias and Jhaimielius. But while ]u*c para t ions were being 
made, it Inqipened during cue nigiit tliat all the statues of Aiereuiy in Athens were 
mutilated, 'ihe enemies of A. tlirew tiie blame of tiiis misclikd’ upon him, but post- 
poned the imixaichment till lie had .set sail, when they stirred up the people against him 
to sueU a. degree that he was recalled, in order to stand his trial. On his wuiy home, he 
landed at Tii iirii, tied, and betook himself to Sparta, wdiere, by conforming to tlio strict 
manners of the peiqile, he .soon bt»c;ime a favorite. He induced the Lacediemoniuns to 
send asisisliutee to the Syracusans, persuaded them to form an alliance wuth die king 
of Persia, and after tlie unfortunate issue of the Athenian expedition in Sicily, id 
.siip'port the pcoi>Ie of Chios in their endeavors to tlirow off the yoke of Alliens. ' lie 
weiu thither himself, and raised all Ionia in revolt against that city. But Agis and the 
other leading men in Sparta, jealous of the success of A., ordered their generals in Asia 
to liave Innidissassina, ted. A. discovered tins plan, and tied to Tissaphernes, a Persian 
satrap, ’who hael ordi'rs to ac*t in concert with the LacecUemordans. He novv resumed liis 
olii manncr.s, ud<q.)ted the luxurious habits of A.sia, and made himself indispensable to 
I’lssaphernes. He represented to the latter tliat it was contrary to the interests of Ihu'sia 
entire lo disable the Athenians, He tlicn sent w^ord to the coinixiauders of the Athenian 
forces at bainos that he ■ •procure for them the friendship of the satrap if they 

would control the extravagance of the people, andcoiiimlt the government to an oligarchy. 
This oiler wa.s accepted, and Pisandcr wa.s seat to Athens, where he got the supreme 
power vested in a council of 400 persons. When it appearccl, however, tliat this council 
hud no intention of recalling A., Die army at Samos cliose him as their commander, 
desiring him to lead them on in, stand 5^ to Athens, and overtlirow the tyrants. But A. 
did not whh to return to his native canuitry till lie had rendered it some* service, and he 
accordingly aUackoil and defeated the Lacedannonians both by sea and land. Tis.sa- 
plierues now ordered him to he arre,sted at Sardis on his return, the satrap not wishing 
the king to imagine that he had heen accos.soiy to his doings. But A. found means to 
e.seapte; placed himself again at the head of "tlie army; beat the Lacedtemonians and 
Persia, ns at Cyziciis; took Cyzieiis, Clialceilou, and Byzantium; restored to the Athenians 
the dominion of tlie sea; .and llioii returned to his country (407 B.c.), to whicli he iiud 
been formally invited. He was received with gimeral erUhii.siasm, as the Athenians 
attributed fcn banishment all die mi^fortiines tlint had befallen them. 

The triu.n])h of A., however, wa.s not destined to la.st. He was again sent to Asia 
with liK^ .sliips; but not being sup])lled ivith money for the soldiers’ pay, he was obliged 
to seek .assistance at (kirla, I’.here lie tninsferred the command in "the meantime to 
Aiitioehus, who Iruiig lured into an ambuscade ])y Lysander, lost his life and part of tlie 
sliips. The enemies of A. look advantage of tins to accuse him and a])point another 
couuuamler. A. wamt to Thrace, wisent he lived in voluntary exile in Pactym, one of 
the castles which Im had Iniilt out of his earlier spoils. But being tbreatened* here with 
the power of Laeedannonia, he ivmoviMl to Bithynia, with the intention of repairing to 
Artaxei’xes, to gain him over to the interests of his coimliy. At the request of the 
thirty ty rants of xVthens, and with the concurrenee of the" Spartans, Pliarnaliazus, a 
satrap of Artaxerxes, n’ceived oiahu’s to put A. to di'ath. He was living at this time in 
a eastle at Phrygia ; ihianiabazirs ordered it to lie set on tiro during the night, and as bis 
victim was eiufe.avoring to esca,])e fnimthc 11a mes, lie was pierced with a volley of a.rro’ivs. 
Tim.s perisiuMi A. (404 n.o.), about the 45tli year of his ag:e. He was singularly endowed 
by nature, being possessed of the most fascinating eloqiieuee (altlioiigh he could not 
nrliciilaie the letter r, ami stuttered in liis speech), and having in a* rare degt*ee the 
talent to win and to govern men. Yet in all his transactions, he allowed himself h) be 
directed by exlcrnat circuinsYmces, without having any hxed principles of conduct. 



AlciiioxiS, 

Aifoliol. 

On the otlicr Iiancl, lie possessed that boldness which arises from coascioiis superiority, 
ami sUtuiilv I'roDi no difiieulty, bocauso he was never doubtful cunecrniag the means by 
which an end miglit be attained. Ilis life has been written by Pluuireh and Cornelius 
Kepos.. . ■ . . 

ALCIK-'OuS, 11 mythical king of the Phne ‘ians, grandson of Keptujie. He was 
irmnortalized in the Odi^my for the relief and entei taina.ciit e.ateuded to Uiy.sses by his 
d. I lighter Abmslcaa. The subjects of ,A. loved pleasure, but tiiey %;cre skihiui seamen, 
aadlie is described as having been a good prince. 

AL’CIPIIItOH, a Greek epistolary writer, probably contemporaiy ^vith Luoiaa. 
His letters, 115 of which have iiecu published, are in pure Attic dialect, and are con- 
sidered models of style. The imaginary autiiors are common peopie, iis..e;rineu, cour- 
lesams and parasites! The letters are valuable as picturing Aiheniau private life at that 
period. 

ALCI BA(anc. Sa^haticAila), a t. of Spain, in the province of Yalencia, SO m. s. by w. 
from Valencia, on an islsmd in the river Xucar, the two branches of which are iiere 
crossed by stone bridges. It is surrounded by old walls, with strong towers. Tlie 
})riricipai streets are “wide, but the t. is ill built. The inhabitants arc chletiy employed in 
the manufacture of eartiiciiware, the prodiic;tion of silk, and agricuiture. '1 lie sur- 
rounding country is much intersected b}’^ canals, exhibiting an admirable specimen of the 
system of iiTigation introduced by the Moors. Pop. 15,400. 

ALCM^^'OH, in Greek legend, sou of xVm])hiaraiis and Eriplyde, and brotlier of 
Amplilioclus. He was a leader of the Epigoui who went agaiu*t Thebes to revenge the 
death of their fathers in the war of the seven. After the lail of Thebes, A. killed his 
mother, as he had been ordered by his father. For this act madness came upon him, and 
he was always pursued by tlic furies. He married Arsinoe, daughter of Phegonus, king 
of Psopids, and also CaViniioil, daughter of the river-god xVeUeious. The last wife 
coveted the necklace and ]>epl us of Ilarmonia, once bclongiiig to his mother, which lie had 
given to Arsinolb and be got them from Arsinoo by the! false, pretense of wishing to 
(iedicalo them at Helplii in hope to cure his madness. "When his father-in-law heard that 
lie had got tlie treasures for his new v.dfc, he sent his sons, who killed A; but A.’s sons 
by C.’aUrrhoii took bloody vengeance, at her instigation. After his death A. seems to 
liave licen worshiixal, and had altars at Thebes "and cLscwlicre; his tomb was shown 
at Psopids, and he bad a statue at Delphi. 

ALCVLF'OX, a Greek natural philosopher of tlic latter part of the 0th c. n.c., b. in 
Cretoua, s. Ilaly, and said to have been a pupil of Pytliagora.s. He was the tirst wiio 
practiced di.sseetion of animals; but it is a (piestion whetlier he ever operated on a 
huinan body. He thought the human soul was iramortul, because, like the heavenly 
bodies, it contained within itself a principle of motion. The eclipses of the moon be 
tliought were occasioiicd by her shape, like that of a boat. 




AIC'MAir, an ancient lyric poet, was born at Sardis, the capital of L}Tlia, in Asi i 
Minor, but lived first as a slave, and aftciwards as a ITeeinan in Bparta. He is the earliest 
erotic poet, and is said to have, introduced some new metrical forms called Jlcuutinm 
'uidm. He composed in tlie Doric dialect a poem on the Dioscuri, Parihcuia, or' sonns 
sung by choruses of virgin.s, brldal-hymas, verses in praise of love and wine, c‘i:c. IVc 
posse.ss only a fetv fragments of A., nor do these jn.stiiy the high opinion entertained of 
Ids merits by the ancients, though some of them exhibit cousiderabie beauty. A. d. of a 
loathsome disease {morhm ^Mtcularis). 

ALOME'XE, in Greek mythology, daughter of Electryon, king of and ‘wifo 
of xlmpldtiy oil ; mother of Hercules, by Jupiter, wdio carne to licrin Vne form of her 
]iu,sband. Slie wars the mother of Ipldclcs by Ampbitryon. 

ALCO, a variety of (tog, domesticated in Mexico and Pei'U before the di.scovery of 
AmerieaHiy Europeans, an<\also found in a wild state in those countrie.s. But whedhe^r 
it is originally a native of them, or has escaped from domestiiailion, is uncertain, nor is 
tlie variety wxil kiiowm to naturalists. It is described as having a very small head and 

S mdulousears: the latter lieing in dogs one of the ordinary results of domestic-alion. 

umboiclt su[)poscd it to be allied to the shepherd s dog. It has been attempted to elevate 
it into a species under the name of caivk A. It is not improbable that the name A. was 
given to more varieties than one. 

ALGOGK, Sir Rittiieufoud, b, London, 1809; British diplomatist and author. He 
held various posts in the naval, medical, ami diplomatic services in Spain, 18J;L44; and 
was British consul at Foo-chow, Shanghai and Canton in China; consul-general to Japan, 
1859: and later, minister pleiu|>otentiary. Owing to the ignorance Hum existing con- 
cerning the true relations of the tycoon andtlicmikado— thatof Yas.sah in.ste 4 . 1 d of ' equal 
—his course was beset with many difficulties, and attempts were made upon bis life in 
. ; 1860 and 1862. He one of the four foreign ministers who ordenxi the bombardment 
' of Shimonoseki, ami then exacted an indemnity of $8,000,000. For this lie was recaiicd, 

' A. WHS made k.c.b. in 1863, and was minister 'plenipotentiary to China 1885-71. Ho is 
: royal geographical society ; and has linhllshed Medicfd M 
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r' tJu' Brfti'Ji Lvmon in ^paln, IJfe'a Pr<llems, The Ctqnfal of the Tycoon^ Three Yewn in 

f Ji/pidi, imd. Art ainl Art liidufilrhs in Jiipanh 

I ALCOEOL’ is a limpid colorleKs derald, of a liot, pungent taste, and liaving a sligiit 

L blit agi’jcable smell.. ^ It is ihe eharaeteristic ingredient of feriiiented drinks, and gives 

them (heir Jjilo.vit.'ating quality. ^ famkiDg at the extraordinary coifsuniptiun of tliese 
' liniiors, and to pit*, extelisive a])[.(jiecJi()i} of A. for other purposes, it becomes one of the 

: sliost iiJiport ant substances produced by art. 

'fiiere is onlv one source of A. — nainely, the fermentation of sugar or other sar-charij’.e 
. matter. Sugar is the pu'oduce of tlic vegetable world. Some plants contain free sue'aix 

^ and slill niore contain starch, which ctin be converted into sugar. The best vegetable 

, substances, linui, for yielding A. are those that contain the greatest abundance of sugar 

or of sir, roll. See IJiabtase, FERiiENTATiON, and Distillatiox. V 

Owing to the attracllou of A. for water, it is impossible to procure pure A. by distil- 
lation alone. Common spirits, siidi as brandy, whisky, etc., contain 50 or 50 per cent 
of A.; in other words, they arc about half A., lialf water. wiiifdi is the 

standard by means of wdiieh all mixtures of A. and water are jiid and, contains 57,27 per 
cent by volume, ami 49.50 per cent by wnight, of A. The specific gravity of proof- 

spirit is 918,0; and when, a spirit is ea]lcdA^5e^Y:^ jwwf, it denotes that it contains an excess 

I (.>fxV. ; th\i^,qjiritofnlnr, or.rectifed spirit, with specific gTavity 8S8, is 54 1o 58 over- 

proof, and requires 54 to 58 per cent of water to be added" to it, to bring the strength 
J down to that of proof-spirit; \sYiiA llxe ieimi imder pimflim reference to a less sirona* 

: spirit than the standard. See Aiieojmeter. The most primitive method of k-arnimr the 

i strength of A. was to drench gunpowtler with it, set fre to tiie spirit, and if it liilUinK'd 

1 the gunpowder as it died out, then the A. stood tlie test or proof, and was called proof- 

spirit. The highest concentration possible by distillation gives 90 per cen t of A, , still leav- 
ing 10 per cent of water. In order to remove this, fused ^Oiloride of cak'iuni, quicklime, 
or fused carbonate of potash, is added to the alcoholic liquid, tlic whole allowed to stand 
for twelve hours, and then the spirit may be distilled oii‘ quite free from water. Sjurit of 
wine may also be deprived of its remaining water by suspending it in a bladder *in a 
wxirrn place; the bladder allows much of the waiter to pass lluoagh ami evapvorate, but 
little of the A. The latter method is called Soemmerings process^ and depends on the 
diJferent degri'cs of rapddity with w'hich the bladder adinits of water and A. passing 
through it. Thus, introduce into one bladder 8 oz. of w’ater, and into a second, 8 oz. of 
A., and allow both bladders to be similarly exposed on a sand-bath, till all the water ha.s 
evaporated through the pore of the membrane, wiiich will be accomplished in about 4 
days, and it will then be observed that wdiilst 8 oz. water have made their exit from the 
hhldder, that only one ounce of A. has tluis evajxiratcd, and 7 oz. still remain in the 
bladder. Tins experiment explains W'hy smugglers, a few’ generations ago, could supply 
a wdiisky wdiicli wais stronger, and hence esteemed preferable, as they ea'rried the wliisky 
in bladders around their persons, and the water e.^'^caping therefrom in much greater pro- 
portion than the A., a stronger spiiir vras left. 

A. is used incdiciiuiliy, both internally and externally. The more common form for 
internal use i.s brandy, aiul is that gemeraUv recommended by phys!(;ians. As a (itoitiac/HC 
A. is useddn sea-sickness and indigestion. As Yi<Uuui{a]tf (uul rtaloreircr, it is 
euqdoyed with advantage in the Itder stages of fever. It is also employed iiitenially as 
a, prevent fainting during operations, and to nssisl'in restoration in 

eases of suspended animation. In cases of diarrhea, unaecomp-anied ]>y inflummaiion, 
it is often of great beneill. Extciiially, A. is applied to slop liemorrhage, to harden the 
cuticle over tendin’ parts, as the nip|des of females for some time liefore delivery, and to 
feet W'hich have i)cen blistered from long w'alking or tight-htting shoes. 

A])solute or anhydrous A. has a specllic gravity of 798 at the timrpcraturc of 90°. It 
boils at 17ok and has not been frozen by any cold hitherto produced, Iteduccd to a 
ti*mperature of — 130°, A. becomes of an oily and greasy consistence; at — 140° ituvssumes 
the aspect of melted wmx; and at — 165° 'it gets still thicker, Jmt does not congeal at 
the lowA^st attainable tenqicratui’e. TJms pi-operty of uon-freeziug at any degree of cold 
to which the earth is subjected, has led to tlie employment of A. collared red by cochineal, 
in the thermometers sent out to the arctic regions. It acts as a pyoison by abstracting the 
W'ater from tlie parts it touches. It is highly inflammable; its combustion yielding "only 
carbonic acid and w’ater. When mixed with waiter, heat is evolved, and a condensation 
I takes place. The formula ol' A. is CJIisOy. In 100 lbs., therefore, of A., about 53 are 

carbon, 13 hydrogen, and 34 oxygen. Besides the A. consumed in wine, beer, and 
spirits, it is muclmmqdoyed in pliarmaey and in the arts. It is a pow’erful solvent for 
resins and oils; and hence is employed in the preparation of varrnshevS. In Germany, .a 
cheap spirit made from potatoes is inucli used for cooking on a small scale. See Mkthv- 
LATEO Sftkit; and Ata'Ouol and Alcohols. The use and abuse of alcoholic drinks 
will be considered under Food and Dkixk, and Tempeiiaxce. 

^ ALCOHOL, PirYSTOLoaicAii axd Poisoxous Actiox of. A. in a concentrated form 

exerts a local irritant action on tlie nunnbranes and tissues of the animal body. Accord- 
ing to various eircurnstanees, as, for example, its greater or less dilution, the quantity in 
which it is administered, the emptiness or fullness of the stomach, and the nature of* the 
I' animal on wdiich the experiment is made, A. may either act as a gentle stimulus, 
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Tslik’li a.’S'lsts tlic* dii}!C=itive prnco^^s, or it niav cxoito snob a degree of irritation as may 
-lead lo the di-orgnid/fitlon ol' the muoous membrane. Tl is yreil known tlml <ii!ute A., 
iu oout;u'l: vrliU aniiual mailer, at a temyierature of frv)5ii GO’ lo 90 , uii(lerg()(*s acetic 
i'enueuuuioii, and it was maiiilaiiicd by Levirct aiul I.rissaigiic that a soriilar change took 
phiee 111 the ;'lonia;‘]i. It appears, liowevor. Hint cailya snia!l part ol tue A. innler- 
goes tills cliaimv; and it is the small part 1 1ms changed whieii itroduces the penetrating 
and dl>agreeai)ie acidity which (diaraclerizes the eructaliens and vomited nnnter.s of 
di iinkariis. A, is, however, lor the most jiart, raipidl}' adi^'Orhed in an nnclian.ged state, 
eidier iu the form of bonid or vapor; and tins aiisorption may iJiKe pniCf* Ihroiigli^tlio 
C‘elhda.r (or ennnectivc) tissue, Uie serous cawitii^s, tiie lungs, or the digestive eamd. This 
Is .shown by the exc.erimeuts of Ortiia, wiio fatally intoxicated dogs by injecting into 
tlie snbcntiineoiis cednlar tissue, or by niakhig them bn at iie an atimespherechargial wUii 
ah‘ohoiic va.j)(ir; au.l by liuyerj wi»o injected about hail’ an ounce of proul-spirit Into the 
peril oiu‘um of rabbs'l.s, v*nuek almost juimedialely beeame (‘oniatose, and died in a, Jew 
li.aux It i-', liowever, only with aI>sorpt ion froin the inteslinnl canal that we ha\e to 
eisai, iu relaiion to man. the ivhole ot tiil.s ab.*'Or])tioii iseliected in the slomai'ii, 

and it only wiieii A. is taken in great excess, or is mixed with a gy>od deal of sugar, tlnit. 
auv absorplioLi brvoiid ihe stuiiuic/a oeeun-'. I’iie rainuity of tile alisorptiou varie.s 
aeceoling to clreumst.ances. The absorption is most re.pid 'when the stomach is empty 
and tne drinker i.s fatigued; iviiile tiie action is dclayeil by a full stomach, and especially 
by the pre.seiiec of aci'ls, tauniu, or the mueilaginoas ami saccharine ingredients of many 
■WiDe.s. Fatt.v matters ha v<.‘ a similar aetiou. and henct^ it is that (as we learn ironi l)r. 
I'ernu’s elaborate aiticle on ‘‘'The Piiysiology of Alcola)!,’’ in tlio DiHiOttnohr. Eneyrlo- 
p\liu>f3 Nigj.ver vol, ii.'p. ofo" lytio) “ we must account for the Engl i.sh 

habit of taking a very fat soup, or even a glass of oil, before ]‘roceeding aiL'o Ubnliom^E 
I’iie mode of act ion of A. on the system, a'ud the various phenomena of drunkenness, are 
sudiciently d.j,-icribrd in the ariiele Lntoxicatiox. Previously to the year 1800, Hie 
uetuid ppi'scuce of d., in the blood had iieeii attempted to ]>e proved^ by many (‘liemists, 
but ijo s{ 5 ,j is factory evidence upon this j)oint had been adduced; and its yu’escrice had also 
been sicigld for in the ex’piivd air and in Hie secretions, but the rc.sulls were equally 
<luui>tbil;' and Liebig's vlevv, Hiat A. was oxidized in Hie blood, and after pa, s.sing throng] i 
various stages of oxidation, vras hnally converted into, and eliiuinated from, the system 
as carbonic acid and waiter, was idniost generally accepted. In that year, liowevcu’, a'n 
clah(>rat(‘ work, abounding in well-dcviscJ expenments, and cntiHcd JJti ifb/c deT Ah;oliol 
t’if dam^ I'On/utidj/f, was iiublislicd Iq" Hiree w’cll-known idsysifilogical 

inijuirers, Lallcmandc, Perrin, and Dnroy, and received a prk:c, witli liigli com- 
mendation, from Uio academy of sciences. In this work, it seems to be proved lieyoud 
all doubt that “ A. .stays for a time in the blood, that it excrclL-cs a direct and piiiaary 
action on die nervous centers, whose function, s it modifies, perverts, or abolishe,s, aecord- 
ing to the do.se; Hmt neither in the blood nor in the expired air are any lrat‘os to be found 
of its iransfnnnatioii or destruction; that it accumiiiutes in the nervous centers, and In 
the liveip and that it is fiindiy discharged from the sy.steiu by the ordinary channels of 
eliniiaation.” — Perrin, cp. r At, p. 580. iSo far from carbonic acid being one of its fund 
products, it k now ascertained that A. causes a diminished exhalation of that gas. Tim 
A., when it has entered the blood, is diffased over the w'liole ormtnism, remains durins', 




apprm nHy, dideivut ])enoil.s in dilTcrent orgains, and almost inuneclialely begins to escape; 
and if mucii wine or spiidt is taken as contains 80 grammes, or rather more than ddoz. 
olA\., the urine passed .some lioars afterwards yields, by (list illation, an amount of A. 
capable of burning; and the elimination by this eltannel continues fVw 10 hours or more. 
Tiic elimination by the lungs continues for aliout 8 Imiirs. Tlie authors bidicve that in 
inan^Hie chi‘T lAcveting channel is Hu^ skin, but they have no datdto sliow how long this 
clindiiatitm is continued. Tliey further sho v that when a (luantity of v;A arduui/ir. 
equivalent t(j half an ouiK.‘e of X., has been tak(*n by a liealtb}'' man, the presence of A. 
may be readily detected in the blood, tlio expired air, Hie urine, and the cutaneous exha- 
lation in the course of Imlf an hour afla* the wine ha.s been taken. In animals destroyed 
whou inloxk'uted, the portions of the brain and of the iivi'r are I'oimd to yield, wcdglit 
for wciglit, considerabl}' more A. than tlie blood. The fact of the retention and accu- 
luulatioii of A, in the nervous eon leiv, and liver, tends to tlirow much light on the special 
di.sea.H*s of drunkards. 

The action of any kind of alcoliolic drink in moderate do.ses, i.s that of a somewhat 
ra]>id stimulant. The bodily and mental powers are for a time excited beyond Hieir 
ordimuy sjrmigtb, after which there is a corre.^^pomUng depres.don. Altiiongli the A, 
whie.h IS introduced into the system cannot act as a true food (fur in that ease it 
wmild not pass through the system unchanged), it indirectly takes Hic place of food, liy 
diminishing the wear and tear of the system, and Thus rendering les.s food suflicicni : a 
jacl which i.s proved by cliemictil experiments, showing that lc.s,s (larbonie acid and urea 
(w'hicii are the ultimate products of Hie carhonaceou.s and nitrogenous tissues) are given 
OiT when A. is administered in moderation, than w-hen it is totally withheld. 

The iiitluencc of an excessive dose of A. has been demonstrated liy various series 
of experiments on animals, and unfortunately by m an}' observed ca.se.s in man. If a 
poisonous dose, ot A. is given to an animal (a dog, lor example), its action on the 
hervous system is the first point that is noticed. The dog ceases io exhibit the ordinary 
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eop.trol over inu-cy.lar raovements, vvldeli ?eem to be no longer imcler influence of 
tUe It walks with inicertaiji inul doubtful steps, till the lund-legs lose their power, 

the lore-legs si }vreser’eiog some luuiviry. Idle general seusibiiitjbecajmesiiiore or less 
a! soils*. e h rmd^the anioial ran iio^linjger see or feel. Soon afterwards the Tcspiratioii 
fail-,; a;i;I Ihailiy, the eii-ciilaiiun is arrested, and life ceases with the last beat of the 
lioait. 

As cases are of frequent oei-urrcitee in vvliieli it isailmost iniposslble for Bon-profos- 
sio'P.a! per'^ons (the osliee, for ,-nampIe) to distingiiish.between extreme drunkemmss and 
eejeaiij^ ruher ii: •rbli comlLions, as apoplexy, coiicussi on of the brum, a?ul opiura- 
j'o.^on'jig, it may he pra:a,Ie;i!Iy Us ‘[11] if we lay do ivii a few rules; on this subject, lii 
(au!ori;-s!oii raid in very extreine intuxication, there is profound coma or >slecpiness; but 
ii! ilie latter ea>,e the odor of tlic breath reinoves all difficidty of diagnosis. The most 
dirileulr case? my th-q^e in^ which t!ie symptoms of coiiciission or apoplexy are nssociated 
jui ahqahnlie ^odior qf^tlie brea'ii; in sucli cases the head slioiiid be inosi earervilly 
examined, for rnai’k-; of 'violence, and f'Very elturt sliouid be made to obtnin a h.istory of 
tl-e ea.NC iTren thore who Inal pro*-lously seen the patient. In poisoning by opiium or 
h'm^lamim, the ^semaliar smell of ^ the drug may generally be detected in The breath (a test 
wmeh, howmwr, bills if morpiihi has been taken). In poisoning b}" opimn, tlm face is 
paiq and tlie^implls of the eyes are (*onlract<Ml; while in drunkenness, the face is tbisin d, 
an^fl the pupils lire gem rally ilihiled. xVoother difference (to which Dr. A. S. Taylor 
cab:? addition.) is tlii.p that while perfect remissions are rare in poisoning by opium, in. 
poisoning witii A.tiie pathuit ofhm recovers his senses, and subsequently dies. In 
citlier Idnd of jiolson, the stomach-pump should be used, and the cjecicil contents of the 
siomacii may facilitate our diagnosis. A sulpluite of zinc emetic sliould be prescriTied, 
if iherc is no stomaehqii’ni]) at hand; and after the stomach has been well cleared out, 
colTcc and other strong s’imulants should be given. 

AIGOEOLOS’BTEY is due process of estimating the percentage of absolute aicohoMn 
a sample of spirits. See A:iiko:viETEE. 

ALCOHOLS. During ine last fevc years, our knoAvledge of the propertiess of ordinary 
filcol.td and of tlie gxmerai class of l)(/di(‘s to which the term is applied, in eoim 

sequence of their re semi dance, In certain chemieal reactions, to ordinary aleohoi, Isas 
been \ery miicli enlarged. Vfe shall first make a few supplementary additions to the 
girticle .\loohoL', and rhaii then proceed to notice tjie class ot Aleoltoh. 

In tlie article Byntiiests, a method is descrilied by -which Berlhelot artificially formed 
aiecilu'jl iiom inorganic compounds. He has since devised another meihod, which throws 
much light on the nat'ure of the composition tif this siihstaiice. On combininii’ the 
hydro-carbon ethylene, or ol(‘fiaLit gas (C’AIi), ’^vitli hydriodic acid (IIT), we obtain iodide 
of ethyl (ChH:,!); and by prolon.ged boiling with caustic polasli, the. former compound 
may be converted into aii^ohol, as is sliuwuihn the equation,''^* 

Iodide 01 Slhjd. Kyd. ofPot. Aleoiioi. 

lod. Pot. 
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ITere it is seen that the iodine of the iodide of ethyl abstracts (he potassium from clie 
hydrate; while the group 1. Ml':,, which coustitiitcs'cthyl, is sulistituled for the metah 
Alcoliol ina;\, thus he Tcgarrieil as a dydrate analogous io h.ydrate (>f potash; and if tl 
latter is regarded as wmer in which one atom of Xydrogml has ]>ceii replaced by oim t 
potassium so iilciilnl may he regarded asw’ater in vrliicU one aloui of livdrogeu lias be.. 


le 

of 


rc]i!ac‘ed by tho monatou’-ic radu'al ethyl. Hence, wlille alcoliol wasregxirded according 
to tlie. conipouLul ladi.ai tlieory, as hydrated oxide of ethyl, ('JIA), HO, it is now 
ri‘gard<al, according [r> tin' old theory of types (q.v.), as water in -which one atom 
oi Iiydrogeii is rcpiaced hy one of ctli^d, C.1ID, and is expressed by the formula 

E p- 

'The action ol oxygen on aicoliol r{*rpiiivs a brief notice. T’n a nearHaidiydrous stnhq 
alcohol^ lias little ttuHlm-icy to oxiilalioii, hut when freely diluted and exposed to the air," 
it rcqmlly beeemes oxidized into acetic acid, a result shown by the equation, 

Alcohol. Acetic Acid. 

CAloO. -1- 40 = CilLD.! + 2110, 

This convorsi.m Is bowxnu'r, not a direct one, an intcr-inecliate compound, termed alde- 
jiyde(q.v.), Ijcing ilrst fonmnl, wlilch is riq^idiy oxidlzid into acetic acid. ’The. ojiida- 
lion alcohol into aldehyde is represented In' flie equation, 

AlcuhoL Aldeln'de. 

CJiH.Io + 20 = 4- 2110; 

’imve have exp i*e.ssed the substances in th^' following equatj'on in accordance with the theory of 
types, hpcaiise the .substitution of the ethyl for the pota,syiinn is thus more clearly seen than iu the 
corrcspoudhig equation, CJIH 4r 21x0 ~ C 4 H 6 O..J 4- KL 
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while the further oxidation c£ aldehyde into acetic add is represented by 

Aldehyde, Acetic Acid. 

oailo^ + 20 == c,n^4. 

Chlorine ancl.alcoliol react singularly on each other — tluj Miic.l products hoiug liydvocliio- 
rlc mdd, and a ^’cry remarkulhe colorless oily tluid of a peculiar pcociratiug and irriud- 
lag odor, called clilorul, which is represented hy the loi-mula, CiCCdiO-j. Diimc 
alcohol distilled vritli chloride of liiue (hleacdiiiig-powder) \ it'lds diloroi'oj-in; riiid iliis 3s 
tiRMiiosl economical process for obtaining this iiivaluabic cuinpouiid. Heated vrith an 
excess of sulphuric add, alcohol loses aU its oxygen in the form of water, and is coii- 
veiled into ethylene, the result being shown hy tlie equation, 

Alcohol. Ethylene. 

A less complete dehydration, under the action of su!]d!uric acid, converts alcohol into 
iniuT. The process is a coinpiicated one, but the linal result is expressed b}^ the equa- 
tion, 

Alcohol. Ether. Water. 

The best tests for discovering the presence of aleoliol are — 1, Its hot, pungent taste, 
its odor, and its great volntility. 2 . Absorbed in as])(*sios, it burns witli a pale blue 
■darne, whicli deposits no carbon on white porcelain; and when Ijvu'ued in the mouth of 
an inverted t(!St,-Uibe, containing a few drops of the solution of l>aiyta, it juroduccs a 
well-marked deposit of carbonate of baryta — carbonic add jind water being tlie products 
of its combustion, t\ It dissolves camphor. 4 , It sets free green oxide of divornium 
wl'.en Ivoiled with a few elrops of a saturated solution of bieiiroiiiale of potash, mixed 
with sulpikuvic acid. The cliroraium test, ovigiiiully discovered by Dr. Tlsomsoii m 
1840 , is that on wdncli the Frei.icii physiologists'^ludleniaiul, Perrin, and Duroy relied in 
p.idi* ill ve.stiga.t ions regarding the presence of alcohol in the biood, urine, expired air, 
etc. Bee Alcohol, Piivsio logical Action of. 

dJeobed is of a double use to the chemist, inasmucli as it furnislics a cleanly and val- 
uable fuel when irsed in tlie spirit-Lmip, and possesses rcmarkrdile solvent powers w ithout 
in gviieral exerting chemical action oh (lie dissvolved sulrstanees. It dissolves many of 
the gases luuJTi fredy tliaii water, as, fttr example, nitrous oxide, carbonic acid, plios- 
piiuretted liydrogon, cyanogen, and the lydrocarbons, as, for instance, etiiylene. 
Amongst the mineral sulbstaiices which it dist-oh’cs may be mentioned iodiiu', bi’dmiiie, 
boraeic acid, the hydrates of pioitish raid soda, the dilondes of calcium, sti-onliuin, mag- 
nesium, zinc, xdatlnuin, and gold,^ the pei-cliloride of iron, con-osive sublimajc, the 
nitrates of lime, magnesia,, etc. ; wldld among organic matters, it di,s’.'-olves many ojgaiiic 
acids, bases, and neutral badies, the re, sins, 'the soaps, and the fais, which latter, lunv- 
ever, dissolve more freely in ether than in alcohol. The alcoholic solutions of sub- 
sUuices used in inedidiic are called Tlnmires. 



Ilk the article Polvatomio Alcohols (q.v.), the general chavacterist.!os of tlie class of 
bodies now known as alcohols are briedy given. TI;c term (flrvhol is now' so* far (U'hended 
as to include all neutral compounds of carlam, lydrogcn, and oxygen, wliicdi ]’(*aci upon 
acitls in such a waiy that water is eliminated wliile ethers are |>rodMced, "We sliall endea- 
vor to cjiiculate the nature of the din'erent c]a.s.ses of alcoliols hy giving oiie exauii)le of 
eacli j)rmcipal kind. In a itwnaiotuk- alcohol (.see FoiA'Ai’rouk.' ALC'orio;Ls\ lialf t.he 

hydrogen iu the primary type for water, j| Oa, is replaced by rm organic radical; thus 

in metbyl-alcohob or W'ood-spirit, one equivalent of hydicwen, K, is replr.crd by /me 
equivalent of the OTgardc radkml methyl, CJIg — the formula for met.liyl-alccdjo) being 

'U^ [ while in ordinary vinic or etliyl-alcoliol there is a simlhrr replace- 

juent by the radical ethyl, C-JIs—thc formula for tins (the ordinary) alcohol being 
I’ C.iHfiOii. 

The monatomie akohoU ixve more a.hundaut than all the polyatomic alrobolsdrtgether. 
There are several series of them, of which the most important are aic.ohols \vhos(‘ radical 
is of the form CauHan-t- 1 (as Caii.'jjCkHajCJttHd), and whicli are represented hy the formula 

OanHsnb‘/^,?> w j" ^2. Of these, twel VC arc at present knowm. Tliey are inti- 
mately related to tlie fatty acids, whose general formula is wliich may he 

formed from the alcohol hy oxidatio]i— O. lieine: ,sul).stituted for H.>. Thus alcohol, repre- 
sented generally hy yields the fatty arid reiwesented bvCo„lI,„Oi; for 

example, methybalcohol, OJ-ItOa, yields formic acid, vthvWlvohol 

yields acetic acid, CAI,tO,t, and bo o.m The throe liigliest ah ohoh of thh set, who^e for- 
mula are CssHs-iOs, C64HB0O3, and known as cetvllc, cerotylic, and rnelissylic 

alcohols, are solid waxy or fatty matters. Tlierci is one alcohol whose mdicai is 0i„Ht7, 
and whose formula is Ci0Hi{(O2 — the solid suhstunec known as Poraeo eamuhof 
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(see PiESixs); nrul in cliolesterin (fin iinaTodlent of the Idle), whose fomiihi isCa2H4.iO, tlio 
iiniicfil is aieohoh Ijc-long to the secondary water type, j.|“ 0 .i, in wiiieh, 

as hefi ’re. lifilf th.e hydrr>^^en, Hj (’vvh.ich, in Ibis ca-^e, is two atoms), is replaced by one 
atwfu nf a cc-mpmanl radic-al. The nuUcal is often marked with two dashes in, such cases 
a> lUc'-'a tu h^idicaO' thfit one of its fdoias ropiacos two of hydrogen, ;TIius, die liiost 
ini|Knhiiit dietoniic alcoliol, glycol, is represented, according to tiiu theory of types, by 

tile formula {> Oi, its radical being CbJI^. In , the trkmmie alcohols, W'e. take 


|b'' or llic tertiary type of wraler, find replace half the hydrogen — yIz., three atoms, 

by one atom of an orgriiiive nnlicab ivliieli we consequently mark with three dashes, Tlio 
weil-kia-wu sub>.ta:iee glycerine is the only example of the triatoinifr aleoliols. Its 
rfuliofil is C Ihf aijt as’ this replaces three 'atoms of hj'drogen, its typical formula i^; 

' [ ^h'.; its ordinary hnanula being CJIsOs, which throws iio light on its internal 

covrbituiio]!. One itirnfo//))r ami (me Itemiomic alcohol liave been discoYered. TJie 
former is erythrite, a sab>ltmce ob-tuiiied from the litmus lichen; one atom of its radical, 

coin, replaces four ritoms of hydrogen, and its tjqdcal foniiuia is written I' O ^ ; 

w'hilo th?' latter is namnite (the cliief ingredient of the ■well-known su]>stance inaniui, 
descri])ed in the article hh'OAc), in wliich one atom of tlic radical, Cb-JI a, replaces six 

atoms of hydrogen, its typical formula being ^ [-Oii, while its ordinary formula 


Wc liave entered somewhat fully into the consideration of this someYduit diflienll; 
subject. Ifccense it is one of great genenil interest, as showing tlic close chemical eounec- 
tion ]>et\\'eeu Acirious group; of liodles of apparenlly totally ditferent natures. No (auj 
could lifive aiitici})a1ed, twenty years ago, Unit such Veiy dilicrciit substances as chcics- 
tcrin find ma unite were allied* to' oj'diiiary aleolioi.f 

AIjC'O’TSM, a CO. in u. e. Michigan, on lake Huron ; G80 sq.m. ; pop. ’74, 1214; drained 
by the Ausable and branches, it was but recently organized. 

ALCO'BA, n to'wn ofTalencia, Spain, in the proYince (of Castellon, 43 m. n.n.e. from 
Yfdcncla. ll is tolerably wxdl built. Many of Uie inhabitants are employed in the man- 
ufacture cf em-theiuvarc'and the didillingMf brandy, (’orn, grapes, silk' and licinp are 
among tlie priiHupal produel ions of the neighborhoo'd. Fruits are a cliicd* article of export. 
Pop. oOOO. 

, . AL'COEAJl. , ^See Ko'BWN. 

A LODRN, a co. in n.e. 3Iississippi, on the Tennessee border; 400 sq.m,; pop. 70, 10,4i*l 
— 2768 colored. Tlic surface Is level, and soil fertile. Co. seat, Corinth. 

ALCOTT, Amos Ibioxsox. h. Connecticut, 1799. He w' as the son of a farmer, and 
wlncn yermng, went to Virginia as a peddler. Returning to Ngm" England, lie bccinnc a 
siu'ciissfid ‘(*ac]-!{*r of cliiidron in Hoston, remarkabie for syin})alhy and skill in dealing 
wdth die v(>ry young; Init lie gave up bis school, and at Concord, Mass., h(?gan th.‘ 
sliiciy of natural theology, civil and social science, and reforms, especially in educa- 
tion and <Ueb ^ He vidte-d England in 1842, and brought back with him CRaiies Lane 
and H. G. Wright, and the tluce founded a conuniiiiity, near Harvard, Mass. The 
Englishmen soon mthI liomo. tiic corninimibv faini v;a.s sold, and A. went to Concord, 
where he has since li^■ed as a perijialetic jjliilo'^ophor, speaking occasionallj" to the puidic 
in other places, wdicn invited, on a. wide range of subjects, from divinity to practical 
cookery, lie is admired for lirilliemcy and siiggestivcness. His ]X)mts of importance in 
treating of inan physically are: raeo, complexion, diet, and government. He lias written 
Orp/ifr TaftleU, (Joih'ortJ i>,c//s‘, etc. In Ids theology he has always cullivalei.] the 

mystii.'ai elenient, and of late years Ids teachings .show a d(‘cided tendency toAvards the 
evangelical vkuv of Cluistiaidly, though he declines to attach himself to any sect. 

AL(tOTT, LorrsA 3 Lvy, d. 1833; daughter of A. Bronson; when very young a writer 
of fairy tajes, and later of Iloi^-pltal Sfytdie.% for which the materials were secirred while 
slie was a iiiirsc in the army, during the wuir of the rebellion. Zitfle JFomeji, Little .1/1;/., 
land An Old Fa.^Jdoncd Girl, are among her popular works. 

ALCOTT, bViLLiAM AuEX.vxDmi, 1798-1859; b. Connecticut; cousin of A. Bronson, 
an Amei’ioan author. AVTien young he worked on a farm in summer and taught school 
ia winter. lie studied medicine at Vale, and assisted Woodbridirc in nrenarhin* ids en'O**’- 
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r 5 \]:;l'ile 3 , at tlie snnio period edUInj? tlie Juvenile Bamlnce, the first seiie.l fcr cliilclren 
issued 111 America. lie also edited of Education ^ aiul vrorked. "'.villi Gal laiuiet, 

IJooker, and others for scliool reform, gaining a preniiu-ra for a pa])er 0// ihc (oo-stetfetioOi 
of Fr-hnol JJotim, In 188;:?-, he removed to lloston and piihlished Toe Youufj GuuJe, 

AVilMii 20 years of lecturing ho visited more th.^ui 20,000 sei'OV)!.';. iiiakiiifT tsddi'esses to 
most of tliein. . Kis works are more than a hundred in iiiimbei, nearly all oi a> reto’-ma- 
tory eliaracter. . 

AlfiOYE' (Spanish akoha, which is derived from the Arabic el-lmf(xXmt\ anarclu- 
tediiiral term, denoting a svirt of niche or recess in a chamber where one may recline, or 
where a bed may be placed, xlii xV. is either hung W"liii curtains or elosc'd vvhli doovji 
during the d;pv. ' It was known to the ancients, and at ojie time very common Ir. Frajua*, 
wUenlheimnioderate sii^e of the apartments rendered it absolulekr necessmy as a ]):vveiit- 
3 ve against the cold during sleep. It is no lojigev fa.vliiunal‘le, the nio.st eminent nhysi- 
ciaiis'having declared it to be prejudicial to health. 

ALCO'Y, a t. of Spain, in the province of Alicante, a portion of llui former kingdom of 
YaiCMcia. It is “built in a funnel ol’ the hills, on a tongue of land hemmed in by two 
streams, with bridges and {irehetl viaducts.” The houses hang picUu’csqucly over liie 
'terrat'ed gardens and ravines. The walls of A. 3ire of clay, and suHV-red considerable 
dauuige during tho last war; but the town contains some iicw edith-cs, ami lius-iiumcious 
manufactories. “Here is made the 'papd dc hih, tlie book IJhrilo dc^finnar, v.diich forms 
the entire demicluodecijuo library of niiie tenths of 8pani;uAls, jiiid with which thcyimike 
their pirpeiUo:^, or litlie paper cigars 20<),t)l!U reams are annually inaale, of whic-li 10,000 
are used for writing, 10,000 for packing, and 180.000 for the paper cigars I ^ A. is also 
famous for its suga.r-plums. It lias a consisloiy, to'wii-hal], poor asylum, public granary, 
etc. Pop. about 25,000. 

AICIi'BI'A, ]\Lvn'u,el de Godov, DuivE of, known as the prince of peace, was b. at 
Bfuhtjos, in 8pain, 12th of IMay, l'7o7. Poor, Imt handsome and musical, at the age of 
tvventy I'Koentiu’ecl the kiiig's body-guard at l^ladrld, ami soon became a favorite, of the 
weak Charles IV., as well as of his queen. lb mors and emoluiucnts iioAved in ra]fidly. 
la 1801, he led tlieSpaidsh army agTiinst the PortiigiK'se, aJid signed the tnaity of Eadajos. 
In 1804, lie was made generalissimo of the 8})anish forces on sea. and land, and invcsK.'d 
witii iiiilimited power. The alliance of Bpain with France, and the war with England 
which ensued, in spite of the sum.s paid by Sjaiin to secure, neiitralit}', the defeat of 
Trafalgar, and consequent chi'ck to commerce — all temh'd to exasjserate the lUibllc mind, 
and a court 'party v.cjs formed against 3dm, with the pi’inee of histuria.s at il.s Load. A. 
now resolved to shake off the Fscach alliance, and to trc:!t seci’cljy with tlie Lidion com t. 
But Imwcver cauliou.dy taken, his waimke inea.sure.s reached the" ears of hhi]aneon, and 
dctci-ndiied him to carry out hi.s projoel of dethroning tlie Eourbons. 3rcan\vhile, t]u 3 
people had been fui'ilier c-xurperated a.gainst the fa,voi'3i;e by his unprlncl|)lcd ac'cusations 
against the |,)nnee of Asturias; and when, in 1808, Ciiarlo.s abdicated in favor cd his son, 
the duke’s life wais only sawed hy the promise of hi.s trial. Thi,s trial, hovvever, mwer 
took pliicc*. hlapoleon, wdio knew his inlluence o^'er the minds of their 8panis]i majesties, 
had Idm liberated, aiid broiigiit to Bayoime, wheix^ he instigated all measinw'’. t;:ken by 
the ex-king and queen, reiaiaing their favor till tlicir detiih. xVfter his fall, he bvccl 
chiefly ill “France. In 1S08, his income had been edimiUed at five miilion piastres. 
After the revolution of 18;jU, we find Idm sidisFting in Paris upon a small pension 
bestowed by Louis rhili})pe. In 18-H, iiis return to Spain "was jierinitted, and Iiis thks, 
together wflh great part of his wealth, restored. He died at Pari.s, 4tli Oct., 1851. 

AL'CITIF, or Fla reus ALurxxs, the most clislinguikncd scholar of the Slh c., the con- 
fidant and adviser of Charlemagne, av3is b. at York about tlie year Tfi5. He weis erla- 
<*ate(1 under the care of archbishop Egbert, and his relative, xVelbert. and succ(‘cded tlie 
latter us master of the school of York. Ciiarleiuagne Isccaine accpuihUcd with him at 
Parma, as he was rclurniiig from Rome, whitluu' lie had gone to liring home the paUiuui 
bn* a. friend: and in the year 782, this monarch invited him to hlsk-ourt, and avaikvi 
himself of Ills assistance in his endeavors to civilize his subjects. A. became the precep- 
tor of Charlemagne himself, wdiom he instructed in tlie various sciences. To nmder his 
iastruclions more available, Cluirlemagne e.stablislied at lii.s court a school called t<chola 

of wliicli, as well as of several monasterit's, was com- 
mitted to him. In the learned society of tlie court xY. went by the name of Fhsccus 
x\lbuius. l^tost of the schools in France w'C 3 ’(‘ eiihm* founded' or improved by him. 
Among others, lie foiinded the scliool in the abbey of Bt. Dilartin, in Tours, 70fi, taking 
as his model the scliool of York, and in this sch<>ol he himself taught after his n tire- 
ineut from court, 801. ^ While living at Tours, lie freciuently eorrespoiided with Ciiaiie- 
magne. x\t his death, in 804, he left, besides numerous theological wnitings. a uumher 
of elementary works on philosophy, mathemuties, rhetoric, and philology;' also yioeuis, 
and a great number of letters. Ills letters, while they betray tlie uncultivated character 
of the age generally, shoAV A, to have been tlie most accomplislied man of his time. lie 
understood Latin. Greek, and HelirewL Good editions of his works appem ed in 1777 md 
2 B 1878. See the life of A. by Lorenz, 1829; Monnier’s A. el Charlemaf/ne, 1864; and 
Mullinger’s BchooU of Uiark-^ the Great, 1877. 
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ATX'Y''OXE, tlie most lirrilinrit of tlie scren st«”a*s or pleiade?., nral supposed by 
i^Iaetller to be the cciitrol sun ia n.‘iVrea.ce to^ThM^ our sim with its planets and all other 
kneswn systeius are irioviriy, or perl laps revolving within some ahnost mcoinpreheiisibie 
period onime. Argelara.iev lias siiowu that this cannot be true, 

ALC Yh)XE, or TIaix'YOXE. in el a legend, danghter of ^Eolus. arnl wife of Cerx, 
so iueoteejltdao oil tiie (leulh of lier hnshand that she threw b.erself into the sea, where- 
noon s!u‘ mid ner husbaiid vrero changed into klngrislieis as a reward oi their mutual 



AIGYOITIEn, a genus of zoephyles, the Apie of a family called belonging 

to the class and odier 'sti roii'tf, and consisting of a po]yp(‘-rna>s with starUkc 
pore-! and protrusive polypes. ,1. is extremely common on t*ie British shou's, 

(ai sb.nes, («ld shells., ('te., in deep ivaier. It sometimes appears as u VAvva crust, about 
tlie c -gih ii of an imli in tidekness, had commonly rises up in ronmled ermes, and often 
usnuiucs forms wiiicl) liave proinired lor it the popiilur name of mnl 

otiier similar .‘‘ppihhdior.s. I he prlypeunass is gelatinous within, ami covered with a 
sort of leatheiy skin. Un.* miC'-s being traversed by a mullitr.de id' uhinPe canals, ter- 
i dmiding on the o\iter surface* in stariike hgures, whicli, if tVie v. liele i?- placed in sea- 
vrater, are seen to project considerahiy from the surface, and appear as ]jo!ypes with 
eight tentaenla or feelers; so that what seems to be a dBgu-iing lU-diy mass in tlm h.simr- 
m.an’s net, provc's to be, when idaccnl in its proper elenunt, a sd-ucturc of wonderful 
beauty and full of animai life, existing under peciuiai anil womlerfn.l coiulii ions. The 
maimer in which the polyjies protrude and retract theo’H'hcs has la en likened to that 
in whic'li the horns of a snail are j'lrotrudecl unci retiaUi'd Their Icrdacnia are sliort, 
obtuse, and elegantly fringed at the margins. Tlie oxteninl ] ait of the bod.y of the 
polype is a membrane so transparent, that hy the employment of a magnifying glass the 
whole internal structure can he seen through it, This'delicate membrane, liowever, is 
composed of Avo very tiiin membranes, intimately united, the outer of wiiiel] increa.scs 
in tiiiekness at the liase of the polype, coaiesec's with that of adjacent poi;, pes, and Is 
eontiiiuous with the common ](*atliery skin <d' the polyiaMiusss. Tiic inner meudirane 
retains its extreme delicacy throughout : it extends into and lines tiie ■cell of the piolypc 
and tlie tube or canal which proceeds from the cell into the mass, and is thus also con- 
tinuous w'lth llie corresponding membranes of otbor polypes ; for the canals liividc into 
branches in their course from the base of the polype-mass to tlie surface, and the 
intimacy of nnion in the wliole is increased by a line luhular net-work wliicli occupies 
the ,spaccH between the principal canals. If 'a portion of an A. is irritated, not only 
the parih'uiar polypes immeiliately subjected to irritation retract Ihcinsclves as to 
withdraw from danger, but the grail ual collapse and contraction of the v.iiole polyjiC' 
mass shoves that tiie irritation has been felt through it all. The contraction of the 
mass is owing to a di.scliarge of water, which the"” polypes, w'lien protruded, jrnhllie, 
and which circulates through and distends the polype-mass, so that when the r*olypes 
are undisturbed, and in full aclivily, it has twice or three times the size whidi it 
lias as we hnd it cast out upon the beach. The stomacli of each polype is cytindricai 
and licneaih it is a comparatively large cavity, into which hang ioo-iely eight twisted 
lilaments or tlircads, the use of w*-ljiciris not well ascertained, and has'liecu tim sub- 
ject of very dilTereut opinions among naturalists. In the geiLJtinou.s substance of the 
polype-mass, which fills the imerstices of the tubular net-work, nmueroiis crystalline 
calcareous splcula lie immersed, like the raplnics (([.v.) fouml in tlic intercellidar 
passages of some plants. They are toothed on the sidles, Imt ari* of various forms, and 
have no organic connection wdth any yiait of the animal slruclnre'; their only use at-ipar- 
(‘idly ])eing to impart some degree of strcngtli to the w]k) 1(‘. These spicula arc* o! g(‘nt'ral 
oceun'cnee in zoopliyfes of iliis order, and are secreleii by the common skin of the 
].olype-iuas,s. The p<;lype-mass increases by cjcmiiun or buds, whicli grow* into new 
liranehes ; Init tlie ])nii)agation of tlie species takes place by ora or eggs, whicli 
a[)pear as minute suioutli warts on the nnmibrane of the canals in the interior. The 
constriction of the ne(*k, ]>y w'iiicU they grow, separates them from the parent incmbrane, 
and tliey move tlirough the canal by means of very minute vibrating cilia or hairs with 
which ilu'V ar(3 furnished, until tliey reach the stinnach of a }}oly])e, into which they 
enter, amb through wliicii they more slowly proceed till at last they are ejected by the 
'moutli (tlie only opening), and* committed to the wmves and tides. The ova se(‘in as if 
capable of h'eling wbilst within the parent mas.s, and may be observe<l to move liuck- 
wairds and forwards, and to contract their sides as if by voluntary action in tiu'ir pa.>sagc 
through tlic body of the polype. These wonderful phenomena of nature are the more 
easily observed ix'canse tlie ova are of a deep v(‘rmi]ion color, beautifully contrasting 
with* the pure whit (* of the poly])e, through the tunic of winch they are seen.— -One of 
tlie most remarkable known species of A.,' and the largest, is that called A. or 

Xeptune’s cup, which wuis discovered by Sir Stamford Ibiffles upon the coral-reefs of 
Sumatra, and is found in the neiglihorhood of Singapore. It grows erect, sonndimys 
attaining nearly 3 ft. in heiglit and 18 in. in diameter, . Specimens are now frequent in 
museums in this country. 

The name {ilcyoniura w’as formerly also given to many zoophytes now found to be of 
very dillerent structure, some of which now bear the nine akyonidiuiu, others that of 
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ffkifoneU/t, The srenuig rflcpomfliomi “belongs to thvo class of zoopliytes called poh/xoa^ order 
iupnidihulata. i:?ee Zoophytes. The "most common BritisJi spceit\s is okirjnldliiM 
It reserables a sponge in appcurnnce, but is more pellucid ami gelatiuoiis, 
«iKi is full of pol^^'pes, each having 15 or 10 long slender tentacula. ^ It is attaclied to old 
shells and stones* anti is soiuetiinos much lobed, as in the pvec.cding ligiire, soinetiuies 
almost simple. The color varies from a veiy pale brown to clear yellow; tiie surface is 
speckled with minute dots, iroJii which, wiicn it is phuaMl in scu-water, tlie polypes 
protrude. The polype diiicrs widely from that of alcyoidum in having an iiUosdiie, 
■wiih'h, proceeding from the stomach to the aperture of llie cell, opens there by an oritk-e 
di'Mlmd from the mouth, a difference cluiracteiistic of the classes to whit;li tiiey respect- 
ively belong. The ova are clothed with cilitg and their motions either ai'c or most, strik- 
in.gfy re^cnible voluntary motion, s. — alcyomila belongs to the class polyzoa, order /;//po- 
ert'yuK See Zoophytes* There is one Eritish spu(de,s, idcyondhi found in 

stagnant, vraters, especially in autumn, in sha[ydess, jelly-like masses, of a blaeki.di-gi-ceai 
color, usually adhering to* the leaves of aquatic- plants. The jelly-Hke mas.s is travei’.sed 
from base to surface by muitituiles of tubes, which open by a roundish or 5-angled 
apeilure ; the heads of the polypes pi*oject a little way from tile apcrlure, and cxpr.ud 
into a circle? of about ilfty tentacula. About 1000 polypc,s arc situated on a square* inch 
of the surface of the mass. The number of tentacula on a specimen of moderate size ha,s 
b(*en {‘Oinpufed at more than 5,000,000. The tentacula are covered with minute cilia, 
only to be ohserved with a high inagaiifying power, by means of wliicli a constant whiri- 
pnol is maintained, centering in the mouth of the polype, and essential, probabl 3 *, for 
breathing as well as for the supply of food. Each polype is organically connectcct with 
the mass! its tunic being co^itinuous with tiie tube. The alimentary canal has two open- 
ings. The ova are to be found in vast numbers In the tubes wdnch traverse the mass. 
The^” are dark brown, whilst the tubes are colorless or tlnt(*d with green, of a lens-like 
forni and destitute, of cilia. Tliey are produced, from all parts of the inner side of the 
gelatinous tubes ; and as there seems to be no aperture for their escape, it is supposc?tl 
ttiat they are liberated from the parent mass only on its death and decomposition. The? 
akyomMa is an interesting object in a fresh-water aqiiarium, but is rather difiicult to pre- 
serve. It is not, however, always to be found even in pond.s where it might be expected, 
and is abundant in particular seasons and rare in others. The (■>^'a are iwobab^y capable 
of remaining long dormant, until some concurrence of circumstances favors the develop- 
ment of tlie'gerui of life vchich they contain. See Johnson’s Ilktory of Britkh Zoophytes, 
2 vols., Loud. 1847— a most interesting and valuable work. 

ALDAIST', a ri\'cr of Sibaufa, in the government of Takutsk; rises in 55'^ n. and 125" e. 
ft Hows dOO m. n.c,, turns n.w. and joins the Lena 400 m. below' Yakutsk. Its length is 
unknown, but it is probably between 900 and ISOO in. ; it is in pa.rt navigable. 

ALDAK MOUNTAIInE% a branch of the Stanavoi mountains running from the main 
chain in Die direction of Aldan river. Some think the name ought to be "given -to the 
whole mountain system, of eastern Siberia. 

ALDBO.ROUG II, a t. in England, 18 m. n.n.'^v. of York. A. formerly had two mern- 
b'MS of parHamenh but was d.isfrancbised b}' Die H'form act of 18o2. The t. is remark- 
a lie for ancient ruins. It wars the I.surii:m of the Romans, and rentains of aqueducts, 
building.s, tesselatod paveoients, implements, iiru,s, and ccius have been found. Pop. ’71, 
parish, 2185; town, 502. 
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r^rll bv^, ::,> is gently heated with A.,o£e atom of if is 

sllSfSiiliPSI^ 

fatty acids arc rcprcM by 

acids iiavo the formula, Hd o."" j'ach aldcimU f- liSvW 

alcohol bvtl)^-' ‘0)si’-M<-<!.f,-,“n>T\-.A'.^f ^^o<di}ae m deuved from the correspoadimr 

s:;-rs;siS£- ^r!s-»-5iss?^S,a/^s3 

Aklehjde. 


and 


(f, J-I,^,f, 0 , — H, = CoJI^^ 
Aldehyde. Acid. ‘ 


... , , ^'-^un.^Oo +02 = C,Jl^ 

corresjionding to n = 2 , 2 , 4 5 7 8 11 1 ‘> and 
are at]iresont known, the simplest being ordinarv' or acetic acid C H O ’..nd in. mi 
bciim’ lailmil 1C ahiidi vde P rr n . ..i • '-'4114^2, and the highest 

oipuic t^mipounas which haVe been recently ttola?o°bL 
o of ei„n,,,no„ CyiTA). is cinnantic nidefi Soons 

to tli'*^ ch*m]h<r b^e aldenydes with which we are acquainted, -we must refer 

io ni.; tuap ei on that sulqect in the second edition OSoTVof 'N-onnr.ru , 

d:rhv"t”!r™:Csr!,;cSK,h’;;it;“sl:=^ 

SSq.vO.'"''’*'’ aiaehj-des, but that reharkaWe syniMc pvodS 

®'’-’C8''-a4niiral in the U. S. nary b Mcine tsm t! 

to VsO:l tSmodonfta'lSra«\fS“^^ 

cj.w,„0»Hi. SmE /“S™? ™"’"J''! !‘” ,•>'«”«■ '»'«■«•: 

Xow Orleans, and the attacks of Vickslin-tr .nid P'fft tt‘ ciqiture-ot’ 

gS?oiEEifiS^^EE;tgtE]sS:;Tp'=“^ 

3i;!;i'E:;,l;~EE"i®''“ '" '“r-i'P"'*"-* Ki! e:™*S 

ALDT'jiS, doTTx, b. Flngland, 1590 . d. Onxlmry ]\hiss Sent 19 c 

’ nm??iVrl“pXdllT 

AU)KA. Jorqtrtr, n.D.. i.T,.D., J,.^^New Yor^^ graduated at Union college 
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ALDEISr, E^OAir, an.advocate of religions libert}' in Massarnuisctts, as against tlie old 
union of clnirdi and state, and a member of the convention that mtiiled 4l)e fedcj’al con- 
stitution. For 30 years, beginning 1700, lie v/as pastor of thv Fapilst church in llclling- 
ham, and he represented that t. in tlie state constitiUional coiivcnlion. 

ALDEhf, Timothy, D.D,, 1771-1839; !). ]\Iassachiisetts; graduated a,t ITarvai'd ; pastor 
of acongregationai clmrclj in Portsinoutb, i799~i8t)5, and a prominent teacher th(-r(% and in 
Newark, Boston, New York, and Cincinnati, lie was the founder and first prcsuUuit of 
A iieglieny college, ]\Ieadville, Pa., and author of Misdviu Among Uu iSt‘)u'A:iW, a book of 
epitaphs, and other works. 

AL'BEN'HOVEN, a t. in Rhenish Prussia, n.e. of Aix-la-Oha])e]le: pop. ’67, 3041. 
A. is noted as the place of a victory by the Aiistriaus over the French, inuler iiuniouricz, 
Mar. 1, 1793. 

AL'DER a genus of plants of the natural order htnlnmp (regardcyl by many 

as a sub-order of tunerUacm, See Rthch and A^jEXTActnE The genus c/^nsi.sis cmtin-l j 
of trees and shrubs, natives of cold and temperiitc climates ; the thnvcrs in terminal, 
iinlu'icated catkins, which appear liefore tlie kaives ; the male and female ilowers m sepa- 
rate calkins on the same tdujit ; the male or barren caitkins loose, cylimlricai, pendn]f>us, 
having the scales 3-lobed, and each with tlin’O fiowers wlu^sc periautli is singie and 
4-partite ; the fertile catkins oval, eomi>act, having tlie s<*alos sub-trifid, and each with two 
flow(U'S destitute of perianth ; styles, two ; fruit, a C()m}'>ress<al nut without wings. —ITie 
Common ()r Black A. (A, is a native of Brindn, and of the riorthera ])arts of 

Asia and America. It has roinulisU, wedgc-sliaped ol)tuse l(‘iiv(*s. lohed at tluMuargin 
and serrated. The hark, exce])t in very young (iyh's, is la-arly bla.ck.^ It snecerds In^st 
in moist soils, and helps to secure .swanip^^ river-haiiks against the Abets of tloojls. It 
attains a height of 30 to GO ft. Its leaves are somewhat glutinous. I'hc woofl is of an 
orange-yellow color, not very good for find, hut afiVu’di ng one of tlic best kinds of 
charcoal for the manufacture of gunpowder, upon wiiich acc'ount ]t is ed'tmi grovrn as 
coppice-wood. Great numbers of small A. trees are used in Sctdland for maldug stavc'&j 
for herring-barrels. The wood is also ein])loyed by turners anil joineis ; but it ].s 
particularly valuable on account of its property of remaining for a long time under ivater 
without decay, and is thci*eforo used for the pih's of ])iidge>, for pinups, shdees, pipes, 
(!ogs of mill-wheels, and siiiiilar purposes. The ])a]'k is iisial for tanning and for dyeing, 
also for staining fisliermcuVi nets. It produces a yellow or red eolor, or. with cojiperas, 
a black color. The leaves and female catkins are enpdoyed in the .‘^arne wav by tlu? 
tanners and dyers of some countries. The buih is bit {(‘rand astringent, and has Ixa-u 
u.sed for gargles, and also administered ivifh suky ss in ague. Tlie sf'cds are a fa’V'orhe 
fo(Hl of gl'eeiifinehes. — Tlie A. is one of the ornaments of many of fisc im/d evijuisite 
landscii]>es in Britain. The dark green of its foliage*, and tlie *4)11 darker hue of ils hark, 
contrast beautifully with tlm colors of the other trees With whicli it is msuall;. as; ofjatdi 
on the hjjnks of our rivers. In boggy grounds it is often a]mo>T the only kind of free 
that appears, and in many pai’ts of the liighhinds, groux>s of alder.s am scaitis’fd ov(U*thc 
low{*r and moi'-ter parts ol’ the rnountaiji-s|o|;cs. T‘he individiud tree, vinwfd by iisfdf, 
may be Tegard(.*d as somewhat slilV and bminal in apfa'amnee; but in grou]is or elu.di'rs. 
it is always far otherwise. — The coramon A. ceases on liie Swi-dish shore (>(’ the gulf of 
Bothnia, in the s., of Angnrnnmnland, and is tlauv called the ^VY/ A.,hec!nisf* it is only 
in the lowest grounds near the seat tlmt it oeimrs. — Tlse Guay or ITtutk A. <^4, inrana], 
a native of rminy part.s of continental Europ(\ e^p^‘^‘hdly of tlie Alps, and also of Nortli 
Aumrica, and of ICamtcbatka, ])Ut not of Britain, dilTers from the common A. in Iniving 
acute leaves, downy beneath, and not gbitinons. It attains a rntlier gruahw lu ignt, Imt 
in very cold climates and unfavorable situations appears as a shrub. It occurs on the*! 
Aljis at an elevation above that to which Hie common A. extends, and be(‘on}<'s abundant 
also vliere that species (lii^appiairs in tlie northern part of tin.* ^Scandinavian peninsula. 
The wood is wliite, fine-grained, and compact, but readily rots undew wat(*v. The* bark 
is used in dyemg. — A. covdifolia a large and handsamie tri^e, wiiii cordah* aeuminate 
halves, a native of the s. of Italy, but found to lie Ciiiite hardy in England, borne of llie 
-American species are inei'e shrubs. The haih of A. rn'mlnia is used in dvAng. — 
Beveral species are natives of the ITimalayas. — Tlie Bekhv-hiluitno A., or A. Bic k- 
TiiouN, is a totally ditterent plant. See .Bitcktuoum. 

AI/BERMAH, a title derived from tlie Anglo-Saxon eahlovman, coinj-joniided of erbeVu' 
(older) and AYhetlier any definite and invariable functions wei’e connected with 

' the ancient rank of cY/7r?orm(r.«-,bloes not seem to la.* very cleai'iy ascertaimaL ITie term 
Avas generally apxdied to persons of high and hei'editary distinction, such as princes, {‘arls, 
and governors. Its special signification in the thh'S “A. of all England ” {(dflrnnaufioH 
totiuH Anglicp) A?" {alderwamnfpi rpfih) is not distinelly indlealed. TIune 

were also aldoniien of eoimtie.s, hundreds, cities, linrouglis, ami easth's. In modi'rn 
limes, aldermen are officers invested Avith certain powers in the municipal ecr]soi-alions o.f 
England, Wales, and Ireland, either as civil magistrates, or as aec(*.ssors of ibe chief civil 
, magistrates in cities and towns corporate. The corresponding title in bi'otland is bailie, 
y- The London court of aldermen consists of 20 aldermen, inebuling the lord mayor, and 
■, constitutes tlua bench Of magistrates for the city, besides having judicial and legislative 
,f authority in the corporation. 
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AL'BEEMY (Fr. Aviifp^?/; Lat. Ayrmiri), m island in, tlie Engli cliannel (see 
(!:LVNNi’:L IsLAiN^Ds), lat. 4ir 4r>' n., lo!ig. 3" IS' w., separated Irouithecimst of Normandy 
by a strait about 7 m. in breadth, called the race of Alderney. Through this channel, 
vdiicli is very dangerous in rough \\eather, the remnant of the French fleet escaped 
after tlicir defeat at ija iloguo in IGhti The distances between Alderney and the nearest 
]) 0 !nts of Guernsey, Jersey, and Great Ihatain are respectively about 15, G13, and CO in, 
Icngtii of tlic' ishiiid is alioiit 4 in., the breadth about 1^. The coast to the s.e. is 
I'/oj 1 and loft}', to the ii.e. and. n. it descends, forming numerous small bays, one of 
which, that of Crabby, affords tlie only anchorage in the island. A harbor of refuge 
and breakwater have been constructed on the n. side of the island, the extensive works 
connectt'.d vrith which have gr{.'at]y increaBed the population ; 6 m. to tlic w. are the 
c‘a>kets, a small cluster of rocks on wbhdi are three light-houses. The soil in the center 
of the islaml is lughly productive and the A. eow^B, a small but handsome breed, have 
always been, eelebrated. Tlie climate is mild and healthy, and good water abounds. 
The population Inis lieen steadily on the decrease for some time. In 1851, it was 
in 1871, it counted 2738. Education to some extent is universal. The population was 
oiiginaily Fi'cucii, ])ut half liie irihabitauts now speak English, and all iiuderstaud it. 
i^i’o.estantisiu has ])iNW^ailed hci'e ssncii the reformation. A. isa dependency of Guernsey, 
and subject to the Grit LA crown. The civil power is vested hi a judge' appointed by 
the crown, and six chose )i liy the people. These, ivitli twelve popular represent- 
atives or (who d») not, vole), constitute the local legislature. The court of 

justice is composed of the judge and jurats, the royal procureur and comptroller and 
the registrar (f/irjkr), nominated ])y the governor. There is a local ini litia, consisting of 
two companies of infanUy and a brigade of artillery. The “ town,” sllnated in a pic- 
turesque valley near tlie eeider of the island, contains a few public huildings, among 
whicli is the oid cliurcli, said to have been erected in the 12lh c., and a ncAV one in the early 
Engiisii siyhs wiiii a tower 104 ft. high. J'iic living is a perpetual curacy in the arch- 
deaconry and diocese of IT inchester. 

AL'BEESKOTT CASIP. IVIicii England {uid France declared war against Kussia in 
1851, in relation to Turkish aiTaii-.s, the Briti.sii army was known to be in an iinsatisfac- 
tury stale ; 30 yi'ar.s of peace had allowed many important elements in military organ i- 
svatiou to full into a state oi inerficlency. Among others, the power of uet.ing W'ell 
tog(4h(>r In brigailesand dl visit. »us had scarcely been taught to our soldiers, wlio had been 
fainiiiiir vvith little more than the discipline and factic.s of battalions and companh^s. To 
rcujedy in ])art these did'ccts was the olqecfc Ijcld in view in esiahlisliing the camp rd A. 
It was to be a permanent camp, with barratCvS and huts, instead of nuire canvas tents; 
and was to be pro\ ided wilii ail the aq)pii{inceB for a military scliool, valuable to ohhxms 
as well as to private.s. A dreary wusUj, on the coniines of Surrey, Hants, and Biniis, 
caiit'd A. heatii, was purcha.sed by the government as the locality for the new camp. The 
anal w’as hiCo acnes, and the purchase- price about dl;il30,000. The spot was deemed 
suihible as being ili.dant from any thiekly inlnibited district ; as being vdlhiii easy reach 
of three or four .^iations on the SouLli-we>4e3‘n aiid South-eastern rail wa 3 's; and asbemg con- 
veniently placed f(.)r the (|uick transmissioa of trot;ps to any part of the southern coast. 
The camp wasread^G’or the rece])fi(;u of troops in 1855. Ai'firsl, no])rie*k structures wci*e 
atiempied. The s«i]diers wme accommodated m w’ooden lints, each furnishing Jiving and 
sleepiiig room for about 25 men. When the camp was inaugurated, in A])ril of the’ year 
last Jifuned, by a re'\i{‘W at wliich the queen was present, liiere were 1 8, Of iO troops, regulars 
and militia, temporarily stationed there. TJie Jiuls for eacli rcginumt were groii])ed 
apart, hir tlie better mauitcMuuice of regimental di.scipline. Each hut had a range of iron 
beihleads on either side, capable of being doubled up ; and a long table throvigli the 
middle*, in a, line with two dt.'ors at tlie <*nds of the huts. The ollicers’ hut.s, though of 
course siiperioj’ in c(,mstnicLiou fuid convenience, \vere as simple as tiny could well be. 
Tlyj cooking was jx'rformed in huts esiicclaliv set apart for tliat p>urpos(\ providi‘d with 
ehlcie'ui cooking atipanitus. Tim -wooden huts liavc gradually been superseded by briede 
barracks, at a cost of iiiore* 1h;ui a cjiiarb r of a million sterling. Tiiese Wn’ll be brielly de- 
siulhed In a future article (Bauuacms), as examples of the hm^st baiTticksliitherto construct- 
ed in this country. The Basingstoke canal, running directly" across the heath, lias occasion- 
ed a diyi'iiou into iiortli camp and south camp ; bu't each of tliese is suscetitihie of a good 
deal of (*.\{en'-;ion. , Keview.^ and shaui-liglits are frequenth" lickl, at some of wlii<*h the 
queen lias been present, and there are various important operations carried on dail.y, and 
kmiwii lu vmry few besides tliose immediately concerned. Tliere are many sqmire m, 
of plain, heath, shrub, morass, valley, and hill surrounding the camp, on w-fncli sol<li<n‘s, 
and especially the militia, regiments, are exercj.sed in the various evolutions and strategic 
niovcrnaiits cemiiee.ted wdtU ,tUe bulUe Held and siege- works. It is no child’s play ; the 
inen mn often severely worketl, and gain a foretaste of some of the fatigues of military 
life. On other (lays, they are exerf‘ised in various quiet duties of tents and huts, hur- 
racks and kitchens, itiU^nded to teach them matiy of the useful knacks in w'hich French 
soldiers are ackm.Avl(*dged to be more skilled than the English. Different reglm<‘nts, 
regulars as Vv'eil as militia, artillery as well as (‘avalry and Infantry, take it in. turn, 1,o 
experieuect camp-life at A. Tiiere are usmiily about from 10,000 to 15,000 troops at the 
camp, comprising iiduntry, cavalry, artillery, and militia. The war authoritioB some 
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years ago piirdiased orloased a portion of forest-land between A. and Whiclioster ; 
camping arrangement^’. of a Icinporary kind arc nnule, and tlietroopriareof'casionally 
excroised with a tougir inarch of a dozen iniics. A thriving t, (pop. in ’71, Ikrdd) has 
sprung np near the camp. An imfortunate circumstance is that tise Irarracks lan e hecii 
built at the very edge of the ground belonging; to the gfjvernment ; as a c(n]se(!ne:!ce, 
private speculators biiiit becrdioTises and huiiiits of dissl])ntiou close to Hk* laoM-jo-ks, 
greatly to the demoralization of the soldiers ; and it is not (sisy to buy up tluis;' [a‘<r.)jo, 
owing to tlie-rise in value.of the land. Some alleviation ha.s arisen from th.e o|:(;ja;iou 
of the contagious diseases acts of 1866 and 1869. 

ALDHEIjM, 656‘-709 ; an Englisli divine during tl'.e 8axon hoplarehyt the fu'st 
Englishman who WTote Latin poetry. He was abbot of 'L'almeslmry, ])isiif)p of bher- 
boriie, and afterwards of SaU.sbury. "lie i.s known ])y two ivorks, I)i‘. Virglnitatc and De 
Laudti Vmjimm, 

AL'Biro EBITIOKS, the name given to tlio v.-oiksllial j;'.sncd from tlu3 ])r(‘ss of Aide 
Mauuzio (q.v.) (Lat, Aklus Manuliiis) and liis family in Venice, 141H)~1V.)7. Hccctni- 
mended by their intrinsic value, as ■\\cil as by their bamlsome exterior, they hiive lieeu 
highly prized hj the-learncd and by U (/k-coileciur.s. jtlsiiiy of tliem are the tirst editions 
{e(WMmes prlncipcfi) of Greek ami lioiuan classics ; <h tiers conlaiu (‘orreetod texts of mod- 
ern classic writers, as of Petrarch, Dante, Boccaccio, etc., carefully collated vrith the 
MSS. All of them are distinguished for the rcimirkable corrtudiiess of tlic typography; 
the Greek works, however, being in this respect s(.)iuev;hat inferior to the Latiii and 
Italian. Tlve editions piibllsbcd by Aldus, the father, form an epoch in the annals of 
printing, as they contributed in no ordinary measure to 11 lo perfecting of types. .No one 
had ever before used such beautiful Greek types, of which he got nine di lie rent kinds 
made, and of Latin as many as fourteen. It is to Idm, m’ rather to tiic engraver, Enui- 
cescoof Bologna, that wt. o\ve the types called lyv the Italia ns eomrl, and known to us us 
italics, which he used for the first time in the Svo edition of anciem and modern classics, 
commencing .with Virgil, 1501. Manuzio’s impressions on parehnuait are exceedingly 
beautiful; he was the fmstqirinter wdm int,ix)(hu'ed custom of taking some impressions 
on better paper — that is, finer or stronger than the rest of the (Hlitlon. I’tie first example <3f 
Ids is afforded in the Grccar, f499. It would bo didieult to nauie another who has 

brought so much zeal, di.stuter(\stcdne.«s, taste, and knowledge to the fiirtberaiK^e of bha'a' 
lure, especially classical literature. After his deatli, in 1 51 5, his business was superintended 
by liis fatlier-in-hnv, Andreas AsuLanns. Paul, tlie son of Aldus. possessedthesaaniwaUhu- 
siasm for Latin classk'.s that his fathc-r Inul i'er Greek, lie died at Home in 1597. The 
printing esdablishineiii founded by Aldo continued in active operation forluO years, and 
(luring tills time printed 968 different works. Tiiodisdnguishing mark is an anchor, en- 
twined by a dol])bir], generally witli Ihensolto, aldt. Under llu? direct ion of Iho 

grandson of the founder, it lost the supeiaorily wJiieli it Iiad formerly iiiaiiituim'd over all 
the other printing-presses in Italy. The demand u hicli aj’osc for (‘ditions from tills office, 
and especially for the earlier ones, induced the ])rintcrs of .Lyon and Florence, about 
1503, to^be^gin the system of issuing eoimterfeit Aldiues. The Aide mania has considerri- 
bl}" diminishod in later times. Amoiig the A. works srliieh have notv become very iure 
may be mentioned llic Eovip llea-iU TV/v/A/A of 141)7 ; the of 1501 ; a.ml tlio 

Ilhdorcs Gran ; not to mention the editions from 1494- to M07, wdileli are now extrssnely 
Ttm\ The most complete collections known arc those of the fonnm' grand du];e of ’I7;s- 
cany, and of Ihmouard, the l)ooks(*llor of Ihiris. In Ihffi app{nuvd a third e-ditiou of tlie 
monograph publislied l^y Benouard, AanaJes de Imprhiu rie rVs* Ahlc^, oa Ilbddre 
TrcHi'} et de lenr cdlt/ons : par A, Ikuauard, Paris, ISTt. E])ert has published 

a catalogue of all the authentic A. E. in the suppiemeiit to Vol. I, of lus ]XUlogra!'!tk'td 
, .. . ■ ■ ■ 

ALDT'NI, Gtoyaxnp 1763-1884; nephoiv of Galvinl, and brother of count Antonio 
Aldini ; a student of natural .•^denca?, lie- held the chair of ])hysies at Bologna. Ills chaff 
work was in experiments to apply seieueo to useful purposes; galvanisin, gas for light- 
Inmses, and firo-])roof cloth receiving most attetdJon. lie was one of tlie founders of 
the national institute of Italy ; received tim British royal society’s gold medal; and was 
made knight of the iron crown, and counselor of slate at Milan. 

ALDOBBANDrNT, a noble Florentine family, among wdiom wmre Sialvestro, 1499- 
1558; Tppolito (pope Clem(mt YIII.), 1586-1 60o; and Fraiu'csco, creahal a prince])/ 
Clement. The 'LAldobrandine Wedding,” a famous picture, dating probably from the 
time of Augustus, wxas found in 1606 on the site of the garden of IMieeenas, 

ALDKtCH, Thomab BAii.Ey, b. Portsmouth, K IT,, 1886. He intended to enter 
college, but on Ids father’s death WTiit into his uncle’s counting-room in New^ York, 
remaining three years, frequently writing verses for the newspapers ; was reader for a 
publishing homsc, then a regular writer for the Keto York Ere whig Mirror and an 
editor of the ffome Jowvnal and the Skiturdag Preas. He has contributed to the 
loading magazines. His first volume of poems was The Belh, 1855 ; the next year 
was .published his remarkably successful poem, Bahw Bell, folio w'ed by Damjs 
PfeeBace, Oowrse of True Love, Out of Ills Head, and Story of a Bad Boy. He has 
he^ editor of Bwry Saturday since its foundation. 
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ALBKTDGE, Tra, 1810-07, the ‘‘African Roscius.” There are two accounts of 
nirn, one tliat he was a mulatto born near Baltimore a])oiit 1810, apprenticed to a German 
slii[)-cariK‘iitcr, and acc()mi>a,nying Kdmund Kean to England as a servant; returned in 
iy80 or 'ill, and appeared on the stage in Philtimorc; failed and returned to England, 
where he gained Ingli reputation. The other story i.s that lie was the son of a native of 
Senegal, who was brought here as a slave, becauue a Christian and pastor of the African 
churc'h in ('Uurcli st., Kew irork; that Ira was horn in that city about 1805, and intended 
for the ministry; that he vras fond of dramatic performances but his father disapjproved, 
and scut him to Phigland to be educat'd for the ministry; that he still preferred the 
drama, and made his debut at tlie Royal theater, London, in “ Othello,” and was re^ 
marka])ly succ-essful. lie playedaiso “ Zanga, ’ “ Orozemho,” “Rolla,” and other char- 
acters tliat were color-parts tiirougliout England. On the continent he took high rank 
in Bhak.'^pc'are's tiagedies and kindred chara(*t(irs, and he had presents of crosses and 
xncdals from the emperors of Austria and Ru.'ssia, and the king of Prussia.. He was 
actual or lionorary member of inany of the gn at academies. He married an English 
woman, wdiom he left a widow in London. At the time of his death he was on hi.s way 
to St. Petersburg, where he had an engag'cment, and expected to appeal* in Kew York in 
the following September. 

ALUUOVAlf'DI, Ulysses, one of the most distinguisbed naturalists of the 10th c., was 
born a,t Bologna, proliably about the year 1T22. He was desc-ended from a noble family, 
and received an exeelleut education, partly in his nalive city and partly in Padua. 
Some of his religious o})inions having been called in cpiestion, he traveled to Rome in 
1550, to vindicate hims(‘if; and whilst there, studied Roman anticjulties, and wrote a 
treatise on ancient statiiaiy. At Ror.ie, he formed the aecjualntanco of Roudelet. On 
his return home, he (l(‘Voted Idmself to tlie study of botany, and having lakeii his degree 
in medicine at the university of Boh.'gna in 1558, he was in the follovring year appointed 
to the cliairs of jdiilosophy and h)gic, and also to the It'clun^ship on botany. He prac- 
ticed medicine for some time in Bologna, and appears after a short time to have ex- 
changed some of tlie chairs wliicli he held in the university for lliat of natural history, 
to the study of wlihdi science he applied himself vrith great "devotediioss. He established 
the l)ol an ical garden at Bologna in 1567. He wa.smuch employed, during many years, 
in forming a museum of natural history, collecting s])ecimens with great" assiduity, and 
employing draughtsmen, to make figures of them for the great work on natui-al history 
which he conteihpla<e<l. In the pursuit of his favorite science, he traveled into dilfererit 
countries, Init no particular record of his travels remains. Inspiring others Y ith a Z(?al 
similar to his own, he had the pleasuni of seeing his museum rapidly increase. He 
finally bequeathed it to the senate of Bologna, and it became the foundation of Hie 
spleiulid ])ubJic museum of tliat city, wIhtc iVimiy of A.’s specimerLs remain to this day. 
He left behiiul Iiim also at ids deatli a ]>iodigious mass of valuable nianusca-ipt.s, which 
still remain in tlie pulilic library of Bologna, a store of winch proper use has never yet been 
made, and in which tiuTe is probably much correspondence of eminent men, intm'esting 
as sliowing thclirst steps of progressof the science of natural hi.story, after die long dor- 
mancy of the middle ages. Alibis studies and collections wire made subsiuwientdo his 
work\)n natural history; the lirst volume of which — on hiitls — ap])cared in 159D. Bix 
volumes appeared during A.’s life ; others'' veil were published under the direelion of his 
colleagues and pupils after his death, vrhich took place in 1605. It has been stated in 
jnany notices, of liis ftfe, and was long commonly believed, tliat, by his scientitic pur- 
suits, A. re<luecd liimsilf to circumstances of great poverty, and tliat he died in a public 
hospital at Bologna; Init tlje .story, although Baylehas adopted it in hisiiictioiiary, rc.stson 
no sullicieiit evidence, and tliere is reason to Hunk that it is not true. It is difficult to pro- 
cure a complete edition of the works of A., and the volume on minerals is especially rare. 
A. has be<m censured for excessive coplousne.ss in things of little importance, and id best 
merely serving to illustrate his .subject and render it interesting. He shows, however, 
great anxiety to set forth all that is known on every subject of which i»e treats ; lie 
writes of natural lustory in a way whicli shows that he greatly loves the science, and at, 
the same time with a devout and reverent spirit, always beholding in the works of crea- 
tion the ti'aces of the Creator’s hand. 

ALB'BTOHEj or Alston, sometimes called Alston AIoor, a market-t. of the co. 
of Cumberland, Engla.nd, 30 m. e.s.e. from Carlisle. The parish of A. contains ex- 
tensive and very proiluctlve lead mimss, formerly belonging to the earls of Denvent- 
water, and now to the lords commissioners of the admiralty. The t. has manufactures 
of ‘worsteil yarns and flannel. It is situati^cl in a mountainous district on the dec'livity of 
a steep hili, m‘ar the confluence of the Kent and south* Tyne, The pop. is about 
2500. The proiluce of the l(‘ad mines has fallen off considerably during the past 15 
years. Pop. of parish ’71, 5680. 

AIE w'ould seem to have been the ctirrent name in England for malt liquor in gen- 
eral before the introduction of liops. This took place, ac-cording to Jolinston {Chenndry 
of Co turnon Lifr), as laic as tlie nugii of Henry YlII., about the year 15,24. As the use 
of bo])s wTis derived from Germany, the German name for malt liquor {hkr), heer, was 
used at flrstto di'^inguisb th(‘. hopjaa] liipior from nk\ the unhopped. The word ale. had 
in all likelihood been introduced by the Danes and other Scandinavian settlers — for ol 
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Rallied prolmbly to ozl) is still the name for malt liquor in the Scandinavian tonaiies— -and 
mnst have driven out the iw?* of tin* Anp:1o-S{L\ons, wliitii th;it jK'ohle had in common 
v'lth the other T eiitomc nations. As now usod, ale siu'i.ihes a. kind of ’nccr (o v am** 
hEKMENTATiois), cllstinguished cliictiy by its streno-tii ami the qiiMntil\^ of siimar remain' 
mg' undeeomposed. Strong ale is made from the ijcst pale nwiil ; and the rernumtalion 
IS allowed to proceed slowly, and the ferment to he exlu:usl-d mnl separated ^ Tiiis 
together with the large quantity of sugar still left undecoinp(;s,ed. enahlc-s tlm I'icfuor n> 
keep long without requiring a large amount .of hops. The Scoicii ales ai’e distimmislnid 
toi the smallness of the quantity of hops they contain, and for tlieir vhious^tlavor 
Jiiey are lermented at an unusually low temperature. T])e ales of Edinburgh ami 
lestoupans liave a high reputation. Burton, ale is tlic strongest inadi?, f'(')ntaiiunf>' ‘o’ 
much as b per cent of alcohol ; while the best brown stout has about h per cent %m] 

orhups' ^ quantify 

ALEAK'DRO, GtROL.uio (IlrEHONYMus), 1480-1543, st-.idicd at ATmice and ov^f 
p'eat repaitafciou tor learning, and in 1508 W'ent to Paris, on invllation of Louis xfl 
to be professor of belles-lettres and rector in the university, lie -was sent on missitms to 
Rome, where Leo kept him as librarian of tiie Vatican, In 1530 lie was papal iiimcio 
attlie coronation of diaries A-., and next year Luther’s cl lief opponent in the diet of 
Worms, going to the utmost extremes to suppress the doeti-ines of • l.be reformer and 
becoming so violent that he Ipst the friendship of .ErasmUiS. lie drew up the edict 
apunst Luther, and after the diet went as niincio to the iNctlierlands, wiicn' In^ lio'htiHi 
the flips of persecution— two monks of Antwerp, the first martyrs of the reformation 
n mstigatnm, at Brussels. In 1520 Clement Vli. sent liiiu to the court 
01 i lancis i and he was taken prisoner witli that monarch at the baltk^ of ldi,via {1525) 

loci be was ina<]e cardinal and 

took the title of b... Chrysogoiuus. The Vatican libraiy has his letters about Luther. 

epiressed by the French som le. mni, or “ under the wind,” is a maritime terni 
windward. as to bring the head of tlic siiip to 

.>ccictai} to tlpii gcneial. He wrote biogTapiiies of Jesuit martyrs and a life of Clardau. 

AL LMAN, ^ Louis, b. 1390; archbishop of Aries and (‘ardimd of St. Cecelia He w‘k 
omi of the presidents p the council of Basle in 1431, and icri Lie part v for the supivmacv 
0 . tne councils over th(‘ pope in opposition to the claims of EugmunslV' "and on 'his 
mourn t^ lnUcTw^^ deposed Felix Y. eiectedi in his 

m his ecclesiastical dignities, but the.se'^werc resit, nHl Iiy 

A- » - 

c novelist, ^ras h, fibmit fl:e mifldlo of tiio Ifi.li 
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■w'itliin tlie Homan honndary from Maintz to lake Constance, At last, Julian cuiiic 
(357) to tlio r(.‘1ief of Caul, -vvliicli laid been suffering from the incursions of the A., ar.d 
soon (‘omi'K^lled eight of llseir eiucfs to sue for peace. Their united force, in their 
princiiuii hattlc Tvilh Julian, anioiuited to 35,000 men. After the Stli c., the con* 
federated nation is spoken of as A. and Suavi or ,Suevi. In the course of the 4tli v.. 
they had crossed tlie Hluiie, and extended as far w. as the Vosges, and s. to the Ilel- 
vetiiiu Alps. At lengllt (hovis„,king of the Franks, broke their power in 486, and made 
them subj(H-t to tlic Frankish dominion, 'The s. part of their territory was formed into 
a diiciiy, called Alemannia. Tim name of Swabia came afterwards to he applied to the 
part of tile dueliy tying east of tlm liiiine. From the A. the French have given the 
name of Allcutnudii and Aikmagnt to Germans and Germany in general, though the 
iiiliabitaiits of the n. of Sv/itzerland, with those of Alsace and part of Sunbla, are the 
proper descendants of the Alernanni. 

ALESi'BEIiT, Jeax le IiONi> o’, oiu? of the most distinguished mathematicians and 
.writers of the Ifcilh c,, was b. in Paris, Fov. 16, 1717. lie was the illegitimate son of 
Mada.me de Teucln, a lady of considerable notoriety in the time of the regemey, and of 
a 3b Destouciies. He was ex}K.)sed by Jus motlier on the steps of the churcii of'Ht. Jean- 
le-Houd, and the policeman wlio found him committed the seemingly dying infant to 
the care of the wife of a poor glazier, thinking it too weak to ])e taken" to the depot. 
The fathc]’, without publicly avowing the child, sccurcid to him an allowance of 1200 
francs a }’ear. At the age of 12, be eiiter(‘d the college 3Taz,arni, where he soon gave 
indic'alion of that iriidimuion, or rather passion for matlKsnatioal studies which distin- 
guished jihn through life. On leaving (‘oll(*ge, he returned to the humlde home of liis 
kind f(»sler-inotiie]’, where lie continued to live and ])ursiie his favorite studies for 
nearly aO years, sluiiing with lua’ household bis suialJ revenue. Although the good 
^vomh^l loved iiiju as a son, so little did she (‘iieourage his exclusive devotion to science, 
that when he spoke of his discoveries oi- vrritings, she replied with a sort of pity: “3"ou 
will nevcT be anythiiig but a philosoph(;r; and "wliat is a philosopher, but a fool who 
tormf.*nts himsdr during his life, tlmt people may talk about him when lie is deadV” 
At first, his friends urged him to qualify himself' for some profitable caixMU’; but after 
trying for a time the study of lawx and then of medicine, he gave up the attempt as 
hopeless, and abandoned him.s(!lf without reserve to his passion for science. In 1741, at 
the of 23, h(3 was admitted a member of the academy of sciences, having already 
atti'acted attention by several pliysico-matiiiemalical tracts! Two years later appeave<l 
his on Uytiamk^i, fouiak'd on a new amd fertile principle which makes an ejioch 

in me(ihanical philosophy. “ This prlncmle consists, ’G-iays Foiidorcet, '‘in establishing 
tlie equality, at eveiy instant, bi.^tween the changes which the motion of tin? body has 
undergone, and the forces which have been employed to produce them;” in other 
wxirds, it reduces all the laws of motion to tlie consideration of equilibrium. Among 
the more important of his other scieiUlfic works are: liis Theory of the which 

gained tlie prize of the academy of Berlin, 1746, and which contains the f rst coneciition 
and use of the calculus of partial differences; a treatise on the Pyvrmvb//, of the Equo 
1749, givingfor tlie first time an analytical solution of that phenomenon, as well 
as of tiie nutation of the cartlBs axis; 1752; AV-syc/y'/^os' 
o\h wnie Jnrporfnnt Pointy, in the Pyyfeni of the Unii'cm^ 1754 and 1756. liis NdtheinnU'enl 
Opnyeifleti contain an immense nundier of memoirs, some on new subjects, sonic coiiLtin- 
ing developments of his previous W(a‘ks. 

But A, did not confne himself to physical science. Diderot (q.v.) Laving coiic<*ived 
the idea of the famous Eneyrlopkfte, enlist eil the services of A., who wrote the PreliniT 
7iarti I)iyeoum\ which is a]]o^ved by all tc be a iiobk? tribute to literature ami philosophy 
—a model of lucid and eloquent exposition, and di.splaying an immense extent of 
knowledge oombim'd with I'are judgment. Be.sides numerous articles in Die Encych- 
pi'dk, he published Ehioenty tf Phi’onophy, 1759; Mefnnges of Lite mi u re ond Philosophy; 
The Deslruethn of the Jiynify, etc. Ho also wrote a great many tdoyes of members of dm 
academy of sciences, of winch he vais elei'tcd secretary in 1772. His literary works have 
lieen publiH]K?d in a collected form, new edition, by^Bossange, Paris, 1H21, 5 vols. 8vo, 
This edition contains the eorrespondemio of A. with Voltaire and the king of Prussia. 
His scientilic works have nevia* oeiai collected. 

A. gave striking proof of h<.ny little he regarded riches and distinctions, or the flat- 
teries of the great, and how’ genuim? was his” love of inde|H'ndence. Frederick 11. of 
Pru.ssia offered iiim the ]U‘esidemw of the aeadcmiy of Berlin, 1752, but lie declined to 
leave France, and only aecepu^d a subsequent offer of a pension of 1200 l‘r. The king 
of France granted him a similar sum. In 1762, Catharine II. of Hussia invited him, 
through her ambassador, to iinchalako the edueatum of her son, with a salar} of 100,000 
fr. ; and when he declined, slie wrot{3 him a letter with her own hand, urging that to 
refuse to contribnt(3 to the oduealion of a whole nation was inconsistent with Ms own 
princitdes; and inviting him, if he could not reconcile himself to the breaking off of 
his pursuits and friendships, to bring all his friends with him, and she would provide 
both for thmn and for him everything they could desire. But A. remained steadfast. 
When t,h(? grand duke afterwards visited Ihin.s, he goo<bhuinbred}y reproached A. with 
his refusal; and to the excuse of the rigor of* the climate and feeble health, the prince 
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Tcplicflj "witli tlis complimciit * ** In truth mousicui* it i^ tiin nniv fniao >4-* 

]uwo luade in your lifl.” A. never uS Hu was tend* 

yciiU's to a Mademoi^lle Espamsse, although their intimacy, it, is'belieVcd 'never v*oit 

betoudawarm friendship. The death of the lady was a severe h o v to 4 l- t nto! 

^ 4voui^'aot 

lie otlicr.s in want ot the necessaries of life. A sti'niia has att-iclicd in im. w,,’ ' 
fi'oin his inliriiato association with A^oitaire and otiiev 'ws'-iUint ■* /r Vn ■ i*'*-uc ot A. 

nevx.r attacked religion in his published wri ul'w^^^^^ 

wliat his opimoiis regarding revelation were. It is onh‘ frmii his nri -ate 'HlV,; ■ . ® 
that It a,ppears that he thouglit the probabilitie.s were in favor of thei.sm. " 





M BIG (formed by tbe Arabs from their article al a 
mlrodueed mto chemistry by the alchemists and 
•s m manipiilative^ chemistry for the distillation 
} alcohol, or formic acid obtained by heatin' »• a ( 


:oblet) is a foi’m 
! ancient exper-' 
..of 'St.i'l.)sta.D.,ces, 
ants in water. 
a.-^ce>/, ciuyurbit 
i'.b.e materialjo, 
ed; a head or 
l^e ve,j)ors rose, 
•\m*e cooled, and then trickledi down to 
the lower part (C), from whence by a 
pipe (D) U-ie distilled product passed into 
the Tecc/icer (E). AViJcre very volatile 
liquids were being distilled, it was cus- 
tomary to introdiice the receiver* (E) iijt.o 
a vessel -with cold water, .-o as to in- 
cieasc the perfectness of tlie condens- 
ing part of the aiTungement. Elie A. 
has now lieen entirely superseded by 
tbe retort and receiver, or by the flask 
attyclied to a .Liebig’s condenser. Bee 
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AIEMTE'JO, a province in the s. of Porturcil 
-t IS partly washed by the Atlantic on the w., and 
the e. It is travcTsed by a number of mountain- 
Guadiana, and Baado or Sado. In the s. and w i 
are covered with brown heath, unrelievcal by a ti'ce 
^als by marshy winstes, while the vegetation is exti'e 
rury, ilie valleys are f ertile, and the mountains ad< 
aro Kingirtarlyiihuudinit. They consist of wheat ' 
variety of choice fruits— auch a.s the citron, the leni 
ya leys, the principal trees are tlie oak with edihk 

mvrtl ‘i ‘lie pine ; in the plains, we t 

mj rtle. 1 lie pasturage, also, is e.vtraordinarilv li i,e 


taming the remains of Ihe tfm.lis ii „ C ■ ■ "'me ui me imn c.. cou- 

destroyed at the revolution-is imllt in ti e Gotiii e sl’S*’ 'it ha-Tthi “1"“’'^ ^'omidctely 
ileiy painted windows. A. is a dean and Ctm * i , 

SbSSw-hlS k“rl"*btlTfldd tiowerrlio^^^^ 'llTl 
ftZwlv® ^Th'f euttiL‘‘ ofTho’ w oanTA'“r “*1 "" 

jl^Vof the t., is 

from 

.John I., tell at Agincourt in 141,5 His successor inluViT^ o’ .S'rwidsoii, 

enemies of the court,’ was tvvice conderLed ?n aZVi' b!ni,sdt with the 

son of John II.. also excited not wTthont tit ? '’'‘'.P*''’'io''od hoth times. Rene, 

Louis XL. who CO luutd hhn for th rel molt ' " ’'^'‘■"1'''-^“ '» French n.onar<-h 
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commanded the left wing at the battle of Pavia, where, instead of supporting the king 
at a critical inofncnt, he lied with. Ids troops; and to him, therefore, has been attiibid 
both tlie disastrous defeat sustained ))y tlie French, and his sovereign’s falling into the 
hands of the cTiemy. With liiniexpircid the old house of x\.. The duchy was Uieii given 
to the duk{j of Anjou. Louis XIV. conferred it upon the duke of Berri, and Louis XYI. 
on the count of Provence. 

ALEPPO, a t. in the n. of Syria, capital of a Turkish vilayet of the same name, 
between the Orontcs and tlici Euphrates, on the banks of the little desert stream, Xahr-el- 
Haleb. It stands in a large hollow, surrounded by rocky hills o^^ limestone. The 
fruitful gard(?ns, celebrated for their excellent plantations of pirstachios, are the sole con- 
trast to the desohitioii ■which environs the city, whose numberless cupolas and minarets, 
clean, well-pa. ved sti-eets, and stately liouses, make it even yet one of the mo.st beautiful in 
the east. It is a telegraph stutloii in connection with Damascus, and with Diarbekir, cm 
the Indo-Luropoan line, and (contains {Alman. de Gotha, 1879) 70,000 Hiliabitant.s. 
Formerly, it, supplied a great part of the east with fabrics of silk, cotton, and wool, and 
gold and slhnu* stujf.s;''l)ut in l822 an* earthquake swallow^ed up two thirds of the 
inhahitaiiLs, and tran.sformcid the citadel into a heap of ruins. The plague of 1827, the 
cliolerji of 1832, and tiie oppri^ssiou of the Egyptian government., all but completed its 
dostruciicn. During the sway of the last, however, a new citadel and some other 
edi lices were <a-eete(i ; but scanatiy half of the mosques and baths have been rebuilt. The 
aqiK'duct is tin; olde.st monument of the town. .A, is one of tlie principal emporiums of 
the inUiiul cotnmerce of Asia, Its port is Alexandretta or Iskaiuieroou (q.v.), A. has a 
large li'aUe in cotton and silk goods, skins, tobacco, wine, oil, etc. The value of the 
imports of Alexandretta in 1814 was £1,345,000 ; of the exports, £880,000. It was once 
the {^eiitrn* of Sai’acenic power, still retains much of tlie Arabic character, and its citizens 
are famed throughout the eu>t for their elegant niaimers. 

ALES', or ALESSE', Alex.vixdur, original name At.ane, 1500-G5 ;a native of Edin- 
burgh. He studied at St. Andrew’s, graduating in 1515 ; beciann; canon of the collegiate 
church, and contended vigorously for scholastic theology as against the reformers/ On 
the ex(‘cution of Patrick Hamillon his views entirely changed, Ihough he k(?pt the fact a 
secret for a long time. For a sermon against dissolutene.ss among the clergy he was put 
in prison, wliciuje he escaped to the continent, traviiled in Europe, and settled in 
Wittenlierg, where lie made tlie acapiaintance of Melancthon. .Meantime he was tri(*d in 
Scotland, and condemned for heresy, without a hearing. A fter Henry VIII. broke with 
the Ciiureh of Horne, A. went to .England, and was ('ordially received by the king and 
Oranmer and Cromwell, and through the hitter’s iiiHuenee he was appointed lecturer on 
theology at Cambridg#. In 1539, he was again compelled to exile himself in consequence 
of the /tatute known as the “ Six Article.s.” He was at once chosen to a theological chair 
at B’rankfort-on-the-Oder, and was the first professor who tauglit the reformed'doetrines. 
In 1543. lie quitted Frau.kfort for Leipsic, where he tilled a "similar professorship until 
his death. 

ALEBIFKT, a t. in s. Russia, on a branch of the Dnieper, 8 m. e. of Kherson; pop. 
'67, 84-84. 

ALE'SIAj a t. of ancient Gaul, the siege and capture of which form one of C;esar’s 
gi*eatest exploits. The Gauls were making a last effort to shake off' the Roman yoke ; 
and V’'erciiig<.'.torix, their bravest leader, after several defeats, had shut hirn.self up with 
80,000 men in A., there to await tiie reinforcements whic*li la* expected from a general 
insuiTi'ction of the country. Tin; {,. \vas situated on a lofty hill, and well calculated for 
defense. Ckesar, with liis army of 60,000 imm, completely surrounded the place, with the 
view of starving it int.o a suiTendi.n’. He fortiffexl Ills position by two lines of ramparts 
of prodigious extent and streuglh ; one towards the t., for dtOense against the sallies of 
the besieged ; tiie other towards the plain, against the expected armies of relief. Before 
they could a.s.semb]e, 250,000 strong, he was ready for (liem ; and all tlieir assaults, com- 
bined with the desperate efforts of the besieged, were of no avail. A. was obliged to 
siUTcmler, and Vercingetorix rvas made ]>risoner. A. was afterwards a place of .some 
note under the empire, "'hut was destroyed by the Normans in 864. Near the site of the 
ancient xl,, w. of Dijon, stands the imklen/village of Alise or Sainte-Keine. ^ 

A.LESSANDRES'KU, Giieoouy, b. 1812; a Roumanian poet. He served in the army ; 
wnis a liberal politician, and was banislied to a monasteiy for publishing satires reflecting 
upon the government. In 1850 jV. was minister of tinance. He wrote ItemmtucmeeH, 
Impresslo>%s, Leiler,% and Fables. 

A.LESSA N'DHI, Baste, b. 1821; a poet of Roumania. He was prominent in the 
liberal operations in 1818, and was for a short time minister of foreign affairs. His 
Fopnlae Ballads of Boinnania is a wmrk well known. 

ALESSAN'BKIA, the principal fortri'ss and town of the province of the same name in 
the n. of Italy, is situated iii a marshy country near the confluence of tlie Bormiila 
and Tanaro. It was built in 1168 by the inhabitants of Cremona, Milan, and Flaceaitia, 
as a bulwark against empei'or Fnnlerick L It.s original name wnis Oiesarca, but it was 
afterwards cailed A. in honor of })opc Alexaiuha- IIL, who established a bishopric in it. 
Designed at first as a fortress to guard the iiassage of the Bormida and Tanaro, and be- 
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nig tlie eciitrul point of intorconrso hetween Genoa, Milan, and Turin, the town Las 
frequent}}’- been the objetd of saugolnary It wa;.^ taken and plundered in 1523 by 

duke Sforxa; besieged, but without success, by the French, under tlie ]>nnc(‘ uf C'onti, in 
1(557; and again taken, in spite of an obstinate resistaiice, hw prince Eugene in 1707, 
After the prostration otMAustria at the battle of Mare ]ig< in 18b(), Bouaparie. eonchnled 
an armistice at A. with his enemies, according to winch, U}iper Itai}'. as far as the 
Idincio, was ceded to the French, with twelve fortress<?s. It was the ])riin*ipal armcry 
of the J'dvdmoiitese during the iinsurx’ection of the Lombardo- Venetian siales in Itvt.S-i), 
when man}" new foititi cations \vere added to it. At present, the citadel is oi/C of the 
strongest fortresses in Europe; of enormous size, larger, it is said, than many a town, anil 
in the event of a war in IlMly, the whole surrounding country can Iht inundal'’d by 
incans of tlie sluices of the Tanaro, A. contains, exclusive of tiie garrison (1871.), 21), 103 
inhabitants, who carry on a coBsiderable trade iti linens, woolens, silk fabrics, stock- 
ings, liats, .etc. The culture of dowers is also much attended to. Two fairs are lieid in 
A. annually, whieli are largely frequented. 

AIESSAlf'BEIA BELLA EOC'CA, a tovrn of fi^ieilv, in the province of Girgeidi, and. 17 
in. n. by w. from Girgenti, pictureseiuely .situated in a mountainous district. Pop. of 
commune, 5314. 

ALEB'TIAlSr ISLANDS, or the Gatherink A.7Jcrirp.ELAriO, is the mime of a group of 
islands, numbering above 150, and consisting* of several clusters, wliicli now Ikiong to 
the United States, and form an insidar continuation of the K. American peninsula of 
Alaska (q.v.)’ tl\c shape of tin arch or bridge between the foi’iner continent ami Asia. 
They lie in 55° hit., separating tlie sea of Kamtchalka, from the Pacidc. ami imturally 
subdivide themselves into five groups; 1. tlie Komandorski islands, sometimes in>t 
regarded as belonging to the A. i. ; 3. the Sasigmui, or “Kearest” islands; h. the Pat 
islanils;4. the Andreianowsky, whicli are very small ami little frequented-*, 5. the Fox 
islands, among wbicli is Euimak, the largest in the arebipeiago. The islands arc* all 
craggy, and have a dc-solate appearance from llic sea. Tiny exhibit traces of violent 
internal commotion. Be verai volcanoes are still periodically active, and warm volcanic 
S])i*ings are numerous. The whole chain or group forms aVonnecliiig link between the 
volcanic range of the west coast of America and Kamtchalka. Ibi account of tiie 
numerous rocks which lie off their shorts, lliey are not very accessible, to'ships. Under 
a climate which exchanges only for a short time the monotonous rigor of winter fora 
cloudy spring and a hot summer, little can bo expected of so niggardly a s(>ll. d'here 
are plenty of low scrubby brnslies, gras.si-s, moss, ami lieljens, but no strong and sbilely 
growth of trees. An experiment tried at Unalaska of planting i.'ines had very liule !oa> 
cess. Here and there, however, European kitclien-gardicns buvotbeen attempted ‘with 
better results; and the cultivation of tlie ])otnto ha.s^ like wise succeeded. Tin* i-^Iaiids 
abouiul in springs, and are overrun witii foxes, dogs, and reindeer, while* t.he cou*ds 
swarm W'ith fish, seals, and otters. Tlie native.s, reckoned now not to exceed 1500, though 
once numerous, are variously regarded as of Asiatic or American origin. Tlieir occu- 
pation is hunting and fishing. Their Iratle is ehietly in furs and liMi, of wlilcii the 
priucapal is xAlexaudria, in the island of Ptojixk. 

ALEWIFE {ahm fumnyivH), a fish of the same genus with the shad (({.v.), whieh. in 
the end of spring and bcgnmitig of summer, app<‘ars in great imnroer.s on the eastern 
coast of N. America, and enters the mouthsof rivers to spawn. It apiiears In ('Imsapeake 
bay in March, on the coasts of Now Fork and New England in April, and on those of 
the British provinces about the 1st of IMay. It abouiuls in the bay of Fundy. but is 
more rare in th.e gulf of St. Lawrence; and the bay of VHramichi npp(*ars to Ik* its 
northern limit. It ascends rivers only as far a.s the ti<le e.xttmd.s, and, a ft.<*r spawning, 
returns to the sea in the middle of snnnner. It prefers a soft, muddy bottom. Its length 
is not more than 12 indies. TliCxl. is called spnnf/ in some plac(*s, and 

by the French Canadians. It is inferior to the .herring, yet it is a valualile fish, Tlic 
fislieiy is prosecuted in the rivers, hy smull-iueslu’d seine-nets, vS(*t across tlu* str(*am. 
Large quantities arc taken in the rivers of New England, New Bnm.swick. ;uu] .Nr.va 
Beotia. The harbor of St John’s, New Brunswick, alone produces from 13.000 to 20,(}(h) 
barrels annually. This fish, in a salted state, forms a considevabio article of export from 
the northern parts of America to the West Indies. 

ALEXiVN'DETl, a co. forming the s.w. corner of Illinois, between the Gliio and 
Mississippi rivers; 345 sq.m. ; pop. 70, 10,504. It is low, fiat, and subject to inundations 
in some portions, but produces good corn and wheat. The. Illinois Central railroad has 
its soiitiieni terminus at Cairo in this county, (lo, seat, Thebes. 

xlLEXAN'DER, a co. in n.w. North Caroiina, boitnded on the s. by the C^atawba 
river; 300 sq.m; pop. ’70, 6868 — 611 colored. Tlie chief products are wheat, corn, and 
oats. Co. seat, Taylorsville, 

^ ALEXAN'HER, Alexander Humphreys, b. 1783. lie claimed, the earldom of 
Stirling on the ground of blood, alleging that his mother was great-greaUgranddanghler 
of John, fourth son of the last earl of Stirling, and that all intermedi*ate heirs 
■v^erc extinct. A trial was had in Scotland, where his pretensions were exposed, his old 



ALEXA^7.>E]*t, Stkpjikx, ll/d., 1;. Xcnv York stale, 1806; odiicatc'd at ITalon col 
le<i,'e and ik’incctoii theological suminury; beeair.e a tutor ia I^riaceloii college, 18:13; 
udjunct profe.^sur ut: nuiiluauaties tliere,'l804— io; prol'essor of uiatheuuUies, 1845-"o4; luul 
professor of asiroiioiay from 1840 to Ids reliremeiit about 1877 as profosar/r ('laerltU'. 
l)uriiig a part of this lime lai -was also professor of iialiiral pliilosf>p]iy. lu If-CO he was 
at the luaid (jf the cxpediiicni to Laijrader to observe the solar eelipsi/of July 18. jit' is 
the aulhor of many .seieiitifie pa]iers, di icily astronomical, siic‘h as Phmatl PhfOh^uu/ia 
afUoKJlHf} polar Ori<ih(, of thr I'hntai and J^nsud Coadilion of nome of the Cinders 

of Star, and Ilarnioiu'cH hi tlu' Arranfjenieat of the Solar Sfjdc)}}. 

ALEXAM Di'lR, Y^'iltuam, 1726-83; b. XewYork; a maj.-gen. in tlie revolation. 
lie chiimed th(‘ earldom of Stirling, and is generally known a.s lord Stiriing. Ho was sou 
of James Alextuider, vreli (‘ducati’d and of high repute for seieutiile attainmeiils. He 
was in England in 1755, and made an utisuceessful suit fertile Stirling estates and titles ; 
n'tunied in 1761, and soon after marrii^i a daughter of Phili]) Livingst<»n; suetteeded his 
father as surv(‘yf}r-g(‘n., ami was a mf‘m])er of tlie provincial council. He sided with 
the revolutionists and was nuHl(* a {‘ol, in 1775, and brig. -gen. by congress in 1776, 
H(‘ was eons])ie\u>usly brave in the ])ai11e of Long Island, where liewvas taken prisoner, 
after securing tlie retreat of most of Ids comuiaud; but he was soon exchanged, and 
made a maj.-gtm. in Feb., 1777, and distinguished himself at Brandywine and Gtwuian- 
town. At Monmouth he h;(l the left wing, and did much to secure tlie victory. He was 
commander at Albany in 1781. He was ]>rr>minent in founding King’s (no\v Columbia) 
college, and the Su('iet,y library of Xew York city. 

ALEXANDT8U, 8ir Wfijjam, Earl of Stirling, 1580-1640; a poet of an eminent 
Scotch family. He was educated at Glasgow ufdversity ; traveled on the continent; 
w^as tutor to the young <Mui f>f Argyie, and so found access to the court of James I. He 
WTote sonnets, the Four Moitarehlrke Tra^jedim, Eleffif on the Death (f Pince Henry ^ the 
Day of the Lord\^ Jadf/me/it, A a Enron rage aient to Colonm, and many poems. In' 1621, 
Sept. 21, lie rec<iv(al tlie most prodigious gift ever bestow'ed on ii siibjoct, viz., a ‘*gift 
and grant’^ of Canada, including Nova Scotia and Newfoundland; a singular instafx-e 
®f royal ignorance of geograplueal limits in America; still Charles L eoutinned the griut- 
but its further history must be sotight in the romance of the peerage mid of the law 
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documents wore sh.own to l ;e forgeries, and he retired into obseiiritY. One of Ms claims 
was tlie inheritance of Nova Scotia, granted to the first earl of Stmlmg. 

ALE^VNDER, Auciiluald, d.d., 1772-1851; b. Yirginia: a Pix^shvlerian iiiinisler 
of ^‘cotcu descent. He wms self-educated ; was led to reiigious study ui the i-evivai of 
1780, was lieeiiscu to preach iu 1791, and spent some years as an itinenint missiomirv ’ 
was president of I la rnpdeie Sidney college, 1780-1801 ;m 1802 married liie daughter of 
the blind piyacljcr whose eloquence wnis so eloquently eulogized bv 
Trilliani Wirt; was pastor of j-’iue street Presbyterian cliurclq Philadelphia, 1807-12; 
and having al the orgmiizalion of the theological seminary of tlic Fresbyleriau chui-ch at 
Princeton, N. J., been unanimou.sly chosen professor*' of theology, he retained the 
posit i,(m with emiiKni I success until Ms death. His best known Avork is OatUtitH of tho 
Endioiccti oj VJtniiiiii ady, w inch lias been tniiistated into many languages and is a*tcxt- 
book ill colleges. He W'rote al;-,o TrcatAe on the Canon of the Old and Kem TdainHnU; 
IJidory oj the ratn<n‘ch,'<; Ihdory of (fm J^raeUlidi Afation; Udigious Jdvperknre; African 
Colonization; The Log College ; and Moral Sdenre, which wms iiubiished after his death, 

ALEXANDER, Jamus WAUbELL, mix, 1804-59; b. Yirginia; sou of Dr. Archibald; 
graduated at Prineelou college, 1820, and afterwards a tutor there; installed pastor of 
Presbyterian ch.ureh at Chariolt(3 G. Ih, Va., 1827, and of 1st eimrch of Trenton, N. J., 
1829 ; professiw^of liellcs leltre.s and Latin in Princeton college, 1833-44; pastor of Duane 
street clinrcli, l\ew 5<n‘k, 1844--49; professor of ecclesia.stical history, church government, 
and sacred rhetoric in Princeton seminary, 1849-51, wlien the Diurne street church being 
reorgani/.cHl as tlio Fiflli avenue church at. the corner of 19ih street, lie again became its 
pastor and conliniiedio bo until Ms death. He wrote for the Depktory, Princeton 
Jpricir^ Aiuerican Sutnlay F^clioo] Lnion, American Tract Bociety, and, 

under the name “ Chcsarieiisis, ’ lor the JJte vary World, Among Ms many works are 
ConKoJahion- SiU'ranicafal DiHeoarerH; Thoughts on Fatnily Wordup; Plain Words to a Young 
Cfiiiinnnica nt ; ^ Thoaghfs on Preariung; The American Mrrhanie and Workingman; DiS' 
coirrsrs on Christian Faith and Praetlcc; and a biograi>by of Ms fatlier. 

ALEXANDER, Joux IlE.Nyv, 1812-67; b. MaryUnd ; imnior ol Treatise on .Mafia - 
mafeal insiramenh, (onfrlhntions to the lUdory of Iron, Dictionary of Weights and 
Muisnres, International ('(nnage, and other valuable works. 

ALEXANDER, Joseph Addtsox, d.d., 1S09-G0; one of the most eminent American 
biblical scholars; son of Dr. Archilaild; b. Philadelphia. He was a pupil of his father; 
graiiim led at I^rinceton. college, 182G; was adjunct profe.ssor thereof ancient .languages 
and Iii(M*ature, l8:>()-33; insiructnr, {associate prolEssor, and professor of oriental juul bib- 
lical literature in Jh-inceton vS<>minary, 1833-51; of ciiurcii Jiistory {tad gin'crmuenf, 
1851-59 ; of New Tost;iment Ihcrat ure and biblical Greek, 18t59-G(). Among M.s jmbUshed 
writings {ire The PsaUns Translated and Hr ph lined ; 2'hc Prophreies <f Isaiah ; treiitise 
on (diurcli government ; two voinme.s of sermons; and commentaries on books of the New 
TesUummt. 
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courts. In 103G, A. was made socrctaiy oT state for Scoilaiid, and in 1G30 was crealoci a 
pa;r as I(>rd Alexander of Tullibody and viscount btirlin^a,*, and was made; judge of the 
sessions in 1(131. The next year lie built the Argyle house, still one of the siglds of 
Stirling. In 1033, he was made earl of Stirling and viscount of Canada, and in 1030 earl 
of Dovan. 

ALEXAKDEK-ALEXAlsrDROVITCH, b. Mar. 10 (Fely SG, Russian date), 1845 ; eld' 
cst Ihing son of the emperor Alexander IT. of Russia, and lieir to tlie throne ; aid-de-CMUip 
and geid*^iii the suite of tlie cinpin-or, geu.^ of cavalry and iiirautry, corps communder of 
the garde irnperiel, (he. He married, A"oy. 0 (Oct. 28), ISGG, Marie Sojdiic .Frederick 
'Dagma.r, dmigliter of Cliristiciu iX., king of Denmark. Tney had, fbdy, IPdb. three cliil- 
dren--'Xichoias, b. 1808, grand duke; George, b. IbTl, grand duke; and Xeuie, b. Ib75, 
grand cuelie.ss. 

ALEXAXDER BALAS, profe>'Sed son of xVntiocluis Rpliilianes, wdio bi’caine king of 
S\ria, lie became halefiii for debaach(*ry, and the crown was claimed liy Dmnetiius 
Kiitalor, whom lie met in battle. A. Avas defeated and tied to Aralha,, vOiere he w'as 
murdered, 145 i>,C. 

ALEXAXDER (Alexis, or Alexhcs) I, Coaixexvs, 1182-1222: a descaaidant of 
the grim (toiuneiii family, rulers of CCnstautliiople, His fatlu'r was kilkd, and Jus motiier 
iied'vvifh him and his lirothc!!* David to a ivlative, tin- Georgian ciueen (d’ TiUis, who 
raised and educated the children. (3n the second capO arc of Constanliuople. 1204, A. 
and his nrothcr led some disaifeciiMl Greeks to the capture of Trebizond and tlie neigh- 
boring Black sea coast, w'hile David took Binope, and threatened (‘onslaidinople. A. 
liecame iiiler of all Anatolia,, hut was in perpetual rvar wiih tiic Turks and the peiry 
emperor of Nicma. When he died his empire was a mere strip along the Black sea, 
between the Phasis and the Thcrinodon. 

_VLEXAXI)ER lAX^X/E'CS, third son of John llyreunus and first priiiee of the 
]!iL'icciibees who for any considerable period eujoy(;d the *iitle of king (from 104 to 78ii.c.). 
lie WiLS warlike and enterprising, but wais ]>ad’ly "defecated in Galilee by i^tolemy, the son 
of Gleopatra of Egypt. A. then made an alliuiiee with Cleopatra, and afUa* some deff'ats 
{•npturod scvcu’al towns on the McditerraiK^an, tlie last lieing Gaza, which he redue(‘d to 
utter ruin, b.c. 96. Ho Avas next called to lenisaiem to juit down an iin.uiTeetlon, which 
he did after saerUicing 0000 liw^s, and soon after saeriticed 5(K!t) nunv in a ^■.ec(iild insur- 
rection. In still another rebellion 7v. Avas victorious, wlien he; made a great entertaimnent 
for his friends, at which, as a part of the ciijoym<*nt, he lia.d 8G0 rebels crucihed in his 
p!'(vei>c(‘/and their AAUves and children butciiekal before tlx Ir eyes before tl-ey expired. 
Ilieiieoforward A. became a sot, and d. from a fever causi-d ];y excessive driiildng, me. 
78, leaving two sons, Hyreanus and Anustohiilus, Avliuse eonteidluns down to the irme of 
Herod tiic great had the e/fect of ruining the family. 

AhEXAIIBEE HEWSKX, or Xevski, a Russian hero and saint, b. at Yladiniir in 1219 
A. IX. was the son of the grand duke daroslav, of XTov^gorod. In order to defend the 
empire wdiich Avas attacked on all sides, but esp,ecinlly by tlm Mongols, Ids father eputted 
X'ovgorod, leaving the cares of the governimml to his sons, Fedor aMcl Alexander, the bn*- 
mer of whom died soon afterwards. The hitter vigorously resisted (he erannv; yet Russia 
was forced to submit to the Mongol dominion in 1238 a.b. A. now fought ‘to Jlefend the 
wuistern fiontier agaiuBt the Danes, the Sw'odes, and the Teutonic knights. Ilr* r<^e(nv(*d 
the surmime of Newski, on account of the s]dendid -victory over the Wedes, which lie 
achieved in 1240, on tho.Newa (Neva), in the province AvhereSt. IMcrshurg now stands. 
lnl243A.D., on the ice of lake Peipus, he defeated the LiAmnian knights of the sword, 
wdio^ had been stimulated by the pope to attack the I!ussian heretics,' At the dt'idh id 
liis father in 1247, he became grand duke of A’ladimir. Fo])o Innocent TV. now imide a 
diplomatic attempt to reumte the Greek and Ihmum churches, since liis militaiw scheme 
ha<l tailed, and Avith this view sent, an embassy to A., whieii, liow’c.vev, pVoAwd as 
iiieifcctual as the former. To liie end of bis life, howoAun*, lie remaim'd a vassal of tlio 
Tartars or Mongols. Thrice had li(‘ to renew his oath of fealty t(j the Asiatii; barbarians, 
making in each instance a journey to their canpx He died in 1,2(53 a.d., at Xassimeow, 
on hi,s return from tlie last of thc.s(‘ journeys; and the. gratitude of flic natu>n per}.>etuaterl 
his memory in popular songs, and' evenVanonized him. Peter tlie great honored his 
memory by building a inagnilleent convent on the spot Avhere A. had fought his great 
battle, and by founding the knightly orde.r of A. XL 

ALEXAXDER OP APHRODIBIAS, lived in the 2d and 3d c., a.b. ; the most 
celebrated of Greek commentators on Aristotle, and styled ‘Ahe expositor.'' He Avas a 
native of Aphrodlsias, and taught pin-ipatetic philosophy at Athens. His commentaries, 
many of Avhich are extant, were esp/ccially esteem(.u.r by the Arabs. He also Avrote 
original works, of which the most im})oilant is On Fh-fc;, in which he argues against the 
Stoic doetiiae of necessity; and one On Soul, in winch he holds that the undeveloped 
reason in man is material and inseparable from the body. He identified the active 
intellect with God. 

ALEXA2IBEE OF HALES (in Latin, Alexander Halensis), a famous th(‘ologian, knoAvn 
as the “ irre1raga,l)le do(;tor d. 1245. He. Avas originally an ecclesiastic in Gloucester- 
.shire, but had attended the schools of Paris, got tlie degree of doctor, and had become a 
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noted professor of pldlosopliy and tl-oologr tliere, Tvdien (1C23) lie suddenly entered tlie 
order of the Minorite friurs. From tliMt time, lie lived t lie liiV of a vStudioiis recluse. 
His cliief and only authentic work is tiie Uiuf^cr sa- Theohgim Q)&^^ 

loTt>, 4 vols.), written at the commiiiid of pope Innocent I V., and enjoined by Ids sue- 
eossor, Alexander IV., to be used by all professors and students of theology In Cliristcn- 
doin. A. gave the doctrines of the ehurcii a more rigorously syllogistic form than they 
had previously had, and may thus lie considered as the aiitlior of the scholastic theology. 
Instead of appealing to tradition and authority, he deduces with great subtlety, from 
as'sumed, jiremises, tlie most stai’tling doctrines of Catholicism, especially In favor of the 
])rerogatives of the papacy. He refuses any toleration to heretics,: and would have them 
deprived of all property; he absrdves sulijects from all obligation to obey a prince that is 
not obedient to tlie chiircli. The spiritual power, which blesses and consecrates kings, 
is, ])y that very fact, above all temporal powers, to say nothing of the essential digiuty 
of its nature. It has the right to appoint and to judge these powers, while the pjopcj has 
no judge hut God. In ecclesiaslktal airains, also, he maintains the pope’s authority' to be 
full, a])so]ute, and superior to all laws and customs. The points on wliicii A. ex'erciscs 
his dlalecticsaresometijnes simply ludicrous; as when he discusses the question wlmthcr 
a nioiise that sh<mkl nibble a consecrated wafer would thereby eat the body of Christ, 
lie arrives at the conclusion tliat it w'oukl. 

ALSXAIIDE3, I., PArnowi'rscri, Emperor and autocrat of all the Russias (1801-25), 
w'as b. Dec. 20, 1777. His cduc.alion, in wiiich his father, Paul L, had no hand, was 
condiiclcd by his grandmollier, Catharine IL, and col. Labarpe and other tutors. He 
always showed great aiiection for his mother, Maria, daughter of Eugene, duke of 
MTdlemberg. Tv ith a humane . and hencvolent disposition, the “ nortliern Telemaque” 
wjrs imlM-ied by Lalinrpe with the enlightened principles of the age. Prof. Kraft 
iihstructed him In expoiimental ])}iysics, and Pallas in botany. It was thought better not 
to devote lils attention to poetry ami music, as it would have required too much time to 
make miy great acquirements, in 17‘lKJhe married Elizabeth, daughter of Karl Ludwig, 
crown prince of Dadcu, and on the assassination of his father Paul (q.v.), on the 24th of 
]\I{irch, KiOl, succeeded l-iiin upoii the throne. Although A. doubtless knew of the eon- 
spii’iicy to dethrone his fallier, there is no reason to believe tliat he conk^mjilatcd the 
crime of murder. His accession was celebrated by Klopstock in an odo, To l[im.aidfy, 
indicative of tjje higli expectathnis formed of him. The young ruler seemed deeply 
pcnetrah.Hl with a sense of his obligation to make his people itappy ami to promote Uie.fr 
( ivlUzjit Ion and pros])eri1y. He was the lirst to lay the foundation of the national cul- 
ture atid popular instruction on a n^gularplan, to iutroduee organization into the internal 
mimlnistration, unshackle the induct ly of the nation, raise the foreign commerce of 
Hus, via, and an’nken in the people a feeling of unity and a spirit of ])atriotlsm. 

Ci sjiecific internal improvements elfected by A., his exertions on behalf of the lam 
gnn,ge, literal ure, and general culture of the Slavonic nations deserve special noticrc. 
Seven universities, at Dorprd, Kasan, Cliarkow, Moscow, MTlua, "^Yarsaw, and Bt. 
p{‘tersburg, were either instituted or remodeled by him; 204 gmynasiums and normal 
Sfiiools, ami above 2000 district ehnneritaiy schools, were erected; and fresh life and 
activity given to the higher seientiilc iustitutioris in St. Petorshurg tind ]!dosc''Av. He 
did njore than any other sovereign in Europe for tlje spread of the Bilde, l)y supiportiiig 
tiu' Bibhi society (wliiili wnjs suppressed, liowcver, in 1820); and in 1820 ho. had a bishop 
instituted for tlie evangelical Lutlierau cluirch, and a general consistory in St. Pe.!f‘.rs- 
hurg for tlie whole empire. He dru'oted. large sums to llie printing of inq)ortant works, 
sueli us Krusenstern’s Trareh and Karamsin’s IBMortf of arnl prized and 

rewarded scientific merit boti^ at iKmie and abroad. Several seifmlillc colleeth>ns were 
purchased by Iiim, and in 18'iS he invited two orientalists, Dernange mid Channoy, from 
Paris to St. Petersburg, to promote tlm study of the Ara])ic, Armenian, .Persian, ami 
Turkish languages. Ycai rig men <)f talent \vere sent, to travel at Ids expense. By the 
ukase of tSKUie prepnnMi the way for the abolition of shivery in tlie Btiltic provinces; 
he also dedared that no more gif is of p(‘n, ‘-ants would be mmfe on the (Tov.ur-hmds. A.s 
early as 1801 he had abolished the secret tribunal which is said to have extorted con- 
fession from political ofTenders by means of luinger and thirst. The practice of slitting 
the nose and hi’aiuling, which liad boon emstomary in connection w^itli knonting, was 
also done away with. Laws w'ere enacted to prevent the abuses of powe.r by gov- 
ernors. The privilege of the nobles, Ihat their inherited properly could not he con- 
hseated as fi punishment, was rai.sed by In’ni to a common right for all siilijects; and 
much was done in composing a code of civil law. He promoted the manufactures and 
trade of the empire by ameiiding the laws regarding d('bl and mortgages, and b,y the 
institution of an imperial bank, tlie eonstructidn of roads and canals, making Odessa a 
free port, and, abovc^ all, by the ukase of 1818, ]>ermitting all peasants in the empire to 
carry on manufactures, winch was before only allowed to nobles and to merchants of the 
first and second guilds. 

A.’s far-sighted policy with regard to the foreign commerce of Hossia is shown in vari- 
ous expeditions round the world sent out by him; in the embassy to Persia in 1817, in 
which was the Frenchman Gradsnne, who wnas acquainted with all the plans of Napo- 
leon respecting India and Persia ; in the missions to Cochin China and to Khiva ; 
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in Ihc treaties willi the United States, Brazil and Spain ; in tlie naval and com- 
niercial treaties with the Porte ; and in the settlement on (he n.w. eofist of Ainei'iea. 

Ads foreign policy wa,s characterized at tlui outscit Iw a dc;dre for peace ; in 1801 he 
concluded a cenvention putting an end to h<K-'.tiliti(\s with England, {ohI nnide jaate 
with France and Spain. He next entered, along vith Fra nee, in'io iiegotiatiens lespocl- 
ing the iudemrdtieation of the minor states in Gcrinany ami Italy, luit s<jcn discovered 
how little the French ruler iiileniled any real eoin])ens;iti<>n. As Boiuqaii'te cncj’oached 
more and more, took possession of Hanover, and ainiiiiilaled Ilollaiicl A. hiokcvith 
France, and joined the coalition of 180o. lie was present at the bad le of Ausicrlltz, 
when the allied armies of Austria and Russii?, were deb ated, and retired with the remains 
- of Ills iurccs hito Kussia, declining toenter hito the treaty that followed. Eext 3 ear he oame 

forw'avdas the ally of Prussia. ; blit after the disastrous ])attles of E 3 d.au and Fri^dlaml, in 
VS0'i\ he was obligcni to conclude tin; peace of Tilsit, in which he managed to preveej. the 
re TorutSon of the kiiigdom of PoUiml and to mitigate the liard fate of the king (>f Frus'-ia. 
■During the war with "“France, A. liad also to cany on hostilities with lA'i-sia and with 
i ■■ ■ ■■ ' Turkey „■ 

f Dazzled by the fortune and geniu> of Kapoleon, A., in |un*pnance of tlic stipulations 

■' of i'lEil, acceded with his huge empire to tl;c French continental syMem, thus altering 

i* eiiiirel 3 dhe fori ign policy of liussia. He began by di’claving war on Englaml in 18<?S, 

" , and adacking her ally Sweden, wTcsted fnini that 'coiintiyjy the peace of Friidrichs- 

hamm(iyOfl), the province of Finland. On the ether hand, the Eussiaii fleet, senttothe 
aiii of llie French at Lisbon, fell into the Inuids of the Bnti>h. In the autumn of lt’d 8 , 

1 the tw’o great potiahates lield a meetnig at Erfurt, attended with great sj)h ndor, at w hieh 

•' A. represented, as it were, the empire of the east of Europe, while Hapoieon assumed the 

{' dominion of the wmst. lif the war of Fiaiice against Austria in 1809, xi. look only a 

hdcewarin pait, alihougli at the peace of Vienna he received the circle of Tarnopol as his 
slnirc of the s]Joil of Galicia. Agninsl the Porte, which had not observed the armistice 
of Hlobosta, he renewed the Vvur, whicJi was contiiiacd till the tieace of Bucharest 
in 1812. 


■cr,of xV.with the Corsican conqueror involved such an ineon.<^isteiicy, 
die real interc.st.s of Russia, lluu n rupture and a comrlele cliangc of 


The alliance, however, of j 
and wars so coiitniry to til 
the Liiusian policy were inevitable. The pressure of the conrinental system on the nuiHrial 
resources of Kussia, the des^potie changes made by Kapoleon, the^iuginentalon of the 
dud?y of VVarsti\v, the pK)^].Vn^s of aliiunc by England and 8 wx-den,"aw(.kv in A. tirsi 
disconhmt mid avcrslui, and soon tbe thought of a deelsive contest a.ealust the suliju- 
galor o.f Europe and the disturber of the piaeeof the world. 'Wlien this'giganlie .druggie 
at last began (1812), Russia brouglit mta the held mi army of ncaily OCOdlb u'tn. Dur- 
ing thiswur(we Russo-Ghkman IVaiO, A.. r<-poa,tedl 3 " expi M’d hin.self to pir:-, mu dan- 
ger, in order 10 hre the courage and patriihism of Ills troops. His iragi aiiiiidty tovaids 
Fruivce uiter the taking of .Paris facilitatid the negotiations for placed and won for Idm 
g'reat personal regard, amounting to a hind of cndHislasm. He was ri'Ci ivi d with tin* .‘•ame 
feeling hi London, which he visited after the tieidy of Paris in June*, 1814. Vhen he 
retuniod to St. iM'.er.sbiirg, his first care wa.s to provide for thewoini(h.d and for (lie 
families of the soldiers that had fallen. Thi* sit. ate wislii'd to give him the till? id 
“ blessed, !’ wdiich, from Christ iaii I*, mility, In* declined. After a short residtaiee in his 
own capital, lie repaired to the rrngress of Viaina. Eeue he laid claim to Poland as 
essential to the inlcresls of Piissia, but ])romiso(l to cimfei” on it a constitution, and, ou 
the Tvliole, appeared to net for (lie good of hrinanity and th.e freedom of r.ations. 

In thercliiHiof Napoleon, A. saiv the cenfusion of Euro]- e begun again, and there- 
fore urged the fulfil] merit of the treaty of Chauniont and He outlawiy of tin-* cemraou 
I'nem}’'. His appearance in the French capital after the]:attleor "Waferloo raised less 
entlnDia-sm than pr>‘viously ; ;vet on this o(‘casion, too, Fnmi e o'wed much to his generos- 
ity. It w'ns about this lime that the tendency of A. to }'iietisin, fosteiu^d I)}' irdi*reourse 
with IHadammKrudeuerfq.v.), wais imwt strongly rnanifesti'd, andexereised decided inllu- 
ence 011 ids political vieivs. It was under the influi'uee of this reiigiosit}’ that he founded 
the Imly alliance (ipv.), the oslensilile olnect of wliieli was to make ihi* } Principles of Fiiris- 
tianit 3 ' be recognized in the politleal arrangcmimts of the world, but which became., iu 
fact, a mere liriidle for political reaction. 

In tbe end of Oct., 1815. A. returned to Ids owm dominions. His policy, and the 
march of events, liad completely changed the int(*rnal condition of Kus.sia and hi*r 
foreign relations. Her w’eight in‘ European politics laid l^eeomo powerful ; the limits 
of the empire had extended in all directions ; and notwithstanding the war, the earlier 
i{*gislative reforms had begun to act favorably ou the industry and well-being of the 
nation. After 1805, A. hacl remodeled the army after the fashion of the western powers, 
and raised it to a condition that menaced Europe. When peace wns atta,ined, hi* not only 
sought to heal the wounds indicted by the wair, but to carry forward the w'ork of reform 
forme-rly begun. Numerous administrative abuses were done away" vith, and the 
condition of "the peasants was more and oiore alleviated. In 18lf», the jesiiits, who were 
causing a great deal of disturbance, were* made to loavi* 8 t. Peterslnirg and Moscowq an.d 
ill 1820 were sent out of the empire. On the^ other hand, proselytism Avas rigidly pro- 
hibited, and the Duchoborzes, a sect of the Russo-Greele church, wau*e alloAved the free 
exercise of ivorship. 
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But liowevor good A.’s intention.'s rniglit be, bis internal policy met with obstructions, 
partly arising from bis personal vif.ovs and character, partly from the nature of his 
position. AlTeet.ed with a morliid religiosity, 'svorn out and shaken perhaps in body and 
iiiiini b'.y tin; ^nst events in the vortex of wiiicii he had moved for the last ten years, the . 
emoeroV iK-carmi nossessed of a dread of another European revolution ; and the political 
struggles aii'ainst rca,(.*tion m Germany, and the outbreaks against despotism in Italy and 
Spam, apiiearc'd to iiim as the beginning of a new and terrible catastrophe. The attem 
rion ni)H- bestowed by A. on foi’tngn relations threw internal irnxirovements into the back- 
ground ; and Hie Uhto’al reffn-mer and pupil of Laharpe found himself involved in hopeless 
nK'O'.islaf'iiey, when lie fidly (‘onciii’red in the policy of the Austrian calnnet, and, at the 
fonc’res-e'. of T^’opnau, Laybaeh, and Vbjrona, helped to crush, along with the insurrec- 
bons, ilu' jusl rctjuireineii'is and political j>roL'Te«sof the nations. 

This coiupbti' nn^ers'd of policy coiibl not fail to produce fruits, especially as Biissin 
peculiarly {dummied in fenmmtalde matoriols. Poland sa^v itself completely disappointed 
in b^n:^;alonal exiu.'cdations, and rc.quirf'd the actual carrying out of the promised constitu- 
tion. The contact into which the Kussiiiiis had come during the war with the civiliza- 
tion and instlt'.itlons of tlie wmstem nations, bad excited in diiTerent classes of Hussian 
society wishes a ml vi{.‘vrs hy no means compjiliiile with their condition at hona,;. On the 
other ham], tliere had tong existed i?i the most iufiuentiai circles an Old-Russian 
part)', Vv’ho either found tla*]]* interests hurl, lyy the enlightened measuics of the emperor, 
or saw in tlnan tln^ downhill of tlie national clmreli, and of the nation itself. Besides, 
the .army was kept U|) on the war-, footing, and in 18Sil numbered about bJiO.OOO regular 
troop, 5 ; and tlus pri .ssed severely on the ])eo[)le, and produced discontent, along with 
e.xhaustion and disoi'der of the finances. To meet this evil, A. began the planting of 
militaiy colonics, wliieli, however, met with insiipcralde obstacle.s in tlie execution, and 
did not {itiain the end m view. But to exorcise the spirit of politicail discontent {iiid the 
phantom of {i Bmssian revolution, the einpca-or ailoptcd the .same measures that were very 
genevtuiy apjdied oven* the rest of Europe with similar xdews. The censorship of tlnfc 
press, and a rigid guard over the importation of books, were again introduced ; restric- 
tion^ were put on ohunce. litendure. anj educiition ; inquiries instituted into jiil d(*m(>- 
cvfitle moveimmts ; masoudodges and missiomuy societies suppressed ; and gTmlmiUy tdl 
pl.'ins for V(‘forin .and jirogress given up. 0\’cr all the provinces of tlie empire, a net of 
police, opcji and secret, wtis spre.ad, Avliich interfered with Die ordinary iuterco ur.se of 
■socieiy. ' ■ ■ . • 

Tia* experience lhat, in spite of this .system of repression, public oihnion could not lie 
Btided, {ind th;!l ]KU‘t,ies{md individn{Ll.s only expressed tliemselve.'-'. more bithady ; Ihevari- 
anc«.‘ wi!ij Ids !.brnier.self in which A. loumriiimself involved; and the cliMieuhie.sof govern- 
ing tln{ huge* (Uiipire, whleh W(‘re now becoming more iminifcst and stiirt jing-~al] this 
tormented and embittered ]ii< morbid mind, and led iiini to complain of ingr.aiilude and 
of a Nvunf of ree.ognifion of hi*^ grood intentioms. Sorneliines be soiiglit to forget bi.s 
position in t lie dsssipjit ions of ;i splendid court, in which luxury and piety Avero strangely 
l)l!*nded ; jd: other times, be plunged irdo the darkness of religious niy.stielsm. The 
progress of the n;vo!t in Greece le'ought Die policy of the emperor into complete opposition 
to pubhe opinion and the mo.st .saci’cd sympathie.s of the nation. Tlie Busshm people, 
restrfiined from all iMivticipatinn in political movement.s, wca'c piufoun(]]y atrected by tlie 
religious element of tise Greek struggle ; but the emperor condemned ttie rising as insur- 
rection. diisclaimod the favor lie h.ad formi'rly shown to the Gre(‘k cjiu.se, and contined 
himseJf to exliortuDoas to the Porte to tict with liumauity. The d(*ath of his only {uid 
rnucleloved nalnrjil diuighter, tin* terrililc imnahitioii snilered by St. Poferslmrg 
ill wliieli he exposed himself to peivonal d;inger, and the aliirm caused by a Ru.sso-Polish 
conspiracy {igninst all the memhers of the house, of Roinanoiv, contributed not a little to 
breaiv Pa* Inairt of the em])erpr, and (‘omplelel}^ destroy the compo.suK' of his mind. Sick 
in body, weary of life, and posse.^-.sed by thoughts of death, he eomnienced. in Sept, 1825, 
a journey to the Primea, with a view to benefit the health of the empress, who was 
ailing, and tlml he liirnself might enjoy retirement. Leaving Die cmpres.s Jit Tiigiuirog, 
lu'conlimied his journey, hut was sudderdy .seized by a AwTr peculiar to the country, 
and oliligcd to return to Taganrog. Here, in spite of all care, he becjimc worse, and 
died, T>(’c. 1, 1825. The rumor that he h;id been poisoned is id together groundles.s. He 
is said to liiiwi learniMl, sliorily bed'orc liis dcuDi, the details of the conspiracy wbieb Ids 
broilaw {uui .mccessor, Xiclndas h (q.v.), bad to begin his ridgu by putting down. — 8ec 
Choi ;cul Gouilier’s //Afc/ 7 g?/c.v I' Einpevenr AUwau^re' et hi (har dc Rttam, 

Paris, 3821); juid Ahwander I : Jlis Life, and Tlnm, by 0. Joyneville, London. 1875. 

ALEXAKBEE 11 , Emperor of Russia, wms b. April 29,1818. He was carefully 
edncat(‘d by hi.s father, Niebohis, who })rof(*s^ed him.self delighted wdth the manifesta- 
tions of “ true Russian s])int” in his son. At 1(5, h(^ Avas declared of age, imide com- 
mandant of the lancers of the guard, hetman of the Gossacks, first aide-de-camp of the 
enqKU'or, and subjected daily to a lib* of imimxnivnng, reviewing, and military parade, 
whicli at hist .seriou.sly injured his h(‘a1th. He then traveled through Germany to recruit 
hi.s energies, and while (here*, concbided a marriage with the princess Alaria, daughter of 
the grand duke of Darm.st.adt, in' 1841, He now vigorously applied liimself to his duties 
as clnincellor of the uinvcr.sity of Finland. By his dexterous and subtle mariners, be 
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Ijriv.iD, etc. It la said that lie 'witnessed with rei'-ivt tlio attiliuie wlile'i ii -’f .S'”’ 
assui.mrt towards Europe, and that he a!tonX-r d rov^d^^ “ 

On his accession to the tiu-onc, Mar. 3, 18.:o, Ee i-oun;i'hM • x.-v end ie ‘“'■ 

Bo hful two parties to conciiiatc at home— t!ie old Min eovite tiurlv hd'uih • '• I 'r"’ 

i w : ^ coriHiptioiiof fiiiictiouarios, andscveivi rDuni liwl 

held witli the tinny during the momentous war bctiveeu Hussia and Tui'key' in 1877-78 

micSd™ rotfeifEigar IflBif 

of the wife o/liacheth ; in tdhlicm’ to S! «hi Wynton ^ 

Fra that clay forth Ill’s lieges all 

, _ used him Alexander the lierpe to call. 

pendonee oUhe SetSi church, whUc1dTin?era?inBom ofTuTm 

her stmngfh at home. In 113ii he founded the ahVey ofliKtolm!"™^ dtoritoSj 

Jis £ ai 

into a league with the English haroEs who hid 

ihis drew down upon liim uiul his kiiurdnm tlio .w! 1. 1 ” t^yidnu;)' ui lungJonn. 

subseqiici^hly (1218), the ban was I’einove 1, an 1 1 'e h ] 

even confirmed. On the aceossion of Tloni-w Tir i - ^ f. iho bcothsh cliureh were 

feuds of the two iiati(ms to a teZ f the 

with wJiich he married ilenry’s eldest ^‘ster tlie nriir*e'^ 

established Avns broken aftel- tl e Stli ^ Tiie ahiunee tlm« 

second marriage of A. wi ! h h md /n- of f ^ Joan (1338) and the 

marched against Scotland, to connieT A Vs ] omw T t d/ 
king received the steady support otbhe b-irons wW md-’ emergency, the Scotti.-h 
the crown, and is- said,' in a short time to iviVVl?’'^ °i “^bposilion to 

foot, and loot) horse. A petce wis ctmolud^ Imnse .at tiio lirad of ZOfi.OOt) 

m one of tlio.so warlike expod Ho, « w e ?n m "P, Wiiile engaged 

rendered , Kieessary, 

coast of Argylesliire, in tlie 3.jth year of his iviE-r^ ^ opposite Oban, on the w. 

sMii,,. 

of Henry III. of Eno-Iand The Umdov B<ro Lr fi ^laro^aret, eldc^.^t dnuo‘bp,x. 

successfully for some time his schemes for jU’osecule 

lungdorn; but ]ongM)efore he-reachecl mmibood A ^^co1^isll 

dom as to give assurance tliat when the adniinistVaHorf win- 
personal dii'eetion, it ’would be vain to tbinF nf l/i ^ should come under bis 

shortly after he had come ( fntrp h ^ ^ reducing him to submission. Very 

dom against the formidahle invasion of ofliis king^ 

^vercignty of the xvestern i.sles. In «m 

Noi-wegian prince Sustained a total defea./- -mH ‘‘tkargs on the coast of Ayr, tlie 

securoil the allegiance hot], of the Hebrides •ind’oMh,'>'l=l”^H’ 
tween Scot and and Norway was strenv honS^^^^^^^ .Tim alliance hV- 

dau.ghter, Margaret, to Eric, king of Norwav Tl! I iA ^ marriage of A.’s only 
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a, peacn and prof^pcrity whioli It did not t 

libenUitj-, u.id wisdoni of iho !;ho. ( “ dtai-d Senprationa. Tl.o .iuslico 

lortiiiuj.s Unit foibnvcd Ids rtc-itl! iKM.dirt itud tlu ® tlteiiiis- 

A., M-lu, bad marripd l!,c da..alil( ‘t ilf Gurti r t T"’'“ only son. 

A.conli':K:loa a second inarnu<-c in l~S-i 

The hopes of the jialion tvere so-,,, elouded lnMo ^reux. 

dark tdohf, hetween BtnvttisLaud and Kin-dt ™ ‘ VP V «“ 

and was kiilad on the ujoL ° pi-ocipice, 


and was killed on the tpot. " ‘ ko jcdl with Jiis jiorso over a ])Tecipice, 

PopjiH) of tills name, but at t he^jiinrtimedie irm«f *l’‘- ^OG 


Ponn.sjof tills jiaine, bih ut tbe’sanie time^heVnifi^f ^ the ei^-jit pojxvs (see 

as ihe niosl vieioiss prhiec cf his M'-e IJin -m ndamoas one tliat ever lived, as well 
ami hid, lions erucil',-, m lie I • flp" J 'lualilies ,ve-c a ciinnin.r 
anee and vi-i!auce in ail Ids und.vlakhmi ^ smf'': innvearied porsevei' 

lulenors, a harsh iind sTaspimr s,,!i-'it, mvef',’:" pUiUsjblo imuintr hmards his 
love of art and se.ien.vThe lih d I i rm ^o, ^,1 d!’ '^'l^nis «„,] Ids 

dying his lust-aol even J),nnVr m n i Wssolule career, m, means of irrali- 

Sl.ain..l4:J0. JJi, ov.m kmlhiJaV TblV/ij'rlhriTIV '''T" m 

iiiiiioiLs one of his aiodier’s ihindr f^irVa. ir i a,ssLini(d the aiieierd and 

vvon.an celebrated for . bf ■ Vn o f em ./,n /‘V. I’V Bost. Vano.za, a 

andhnereda (see Ih>m . , A t’. s V / “ criininality, Cic,4r 

the death of Innommt Vi Ih/was eh v'aod o Ve^ lid, ’and on 

secin-ed by liagraut bribery. The ioaiVahserce nf 

tlteir aidhoi-ity'and curiirleri lb, ir vve-Tnek - ‘ "‘‘V ’*“<1 "•(■ukeuefl 

to break tl,e pover of tile Italiau , .-ti i" ^''xlGavoreil 

beiiclit of his own faiidiy. h't> <svii' thG m'li 'im ‘ t'T^’ '‘i* <'i« 

ire<lied m lotiil, from havh ■? psr&'bn h vd, I m , tluM.m.st execrable means, 

wine intended for his guest V ^ Liiler id-.' imntdl ,V , f »''heved, of poisoned 

- duced, tmll Snvonaroia:, the 'e--i-kn aV c e , Hk' censorship of hoolcs wa.s iniro- 

his deposition, wii.s condemned to ho biirttodt" a heretS. “‘Ivoculed 

Tlie sfetn is h* to 4 ft. hitrh, vta-v " ul „ 1 fma-mved ’ V, «• of Europe, 

stalked, .serrate, of a bright tx-llowdldtc f ' “‘if,, loniatc. 

are yellowisli-green, in ^ery ,iense numeYtns very largo. The, tiowers 

the fniit almo.st l.laclc. The nlunf has an anmn !c t , , of iiivohita-es ; 

comes raliier pleasunt when’ blanch <1 a 1 ni^t P""S'cnt, butbe- 

lhe.sanie way a,s celery, tdtho,“ cttllivaled and used in 

occurreuce near ruins in llriimn nei'\m™hahlv i V 1 iic frequency of its 

The fruit i.s cairniinative.— , 4 . a native ,,f'^’ltnT“‘ ’I? cultivation, 

erala-acing the stem, is used in the s-inie’ ivav IItiw! ' * '•“ '‘PJ'cr slem-leavc.s 

few known Niincn'es chiel'h^ rntivoi Vu ii r .i.enns titnyriumn^ c*oniain 8 only a 

has compoutnl' tanhi-ls • thc^ ilrtmhn;." vml, °*'t “l It 

at the point ; lliu frnifc eousistino- of o nr ariv ,rP tm i ’ ^ ii'Afided 

ribs t the lateral ones obsolete ^llk/in^iS “S; Th^iVlIt^ilJnlZlllr* ' 

aonS^™ the cot, sin, adopted 

gods. After ids (bxt mdinf;vf ;b* kowevcT, plac^ed hhn aniono- the 

pow^errapklly dechise!].’ ^ oManicd the ascendancy, and die Komau 

genil.s, he c,trlyan,ro need hi -.ratt c ^ by nature with it happy. 

01,0 occasion 1 ,:, cxclaitncd .■ ‘‘V f,th,m w 1 liavc tnmnpha saddened him. Ok 

tion was committed first to Lconida-s a niaten nkcl-dioif thenTo”l v “ ’i” ^ 

wards to Ar .stotle. This "-reat nhilnsonhiA, tmiiA ? ■ ’ “! <-o Bysuntichn,?, aud aftcr- 

and instructed him i,i ,‘vcry i -..n n,^ ‘V‘\'’is‘ance from tiie court, 

art of 'government, while al the .sameftimThe ht 

gymnastic exercises. As Mac.'tk tfwts Imrro ind,^ Hungornted his body by 

u, „„ „d„" ^ 
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Study tlie Iliad, a revision of wliicli lie Irimself undertook for liis use. A. was 10 years 
of age wlieii Ms father marched against Byzantium, and left the govermneiit ]n his 
hands during his absence. Two years afterwards, lie displayed singular courage at the 
battle of Cineronea (338 b,c.), where he ov(M‘threw tlie sacred band of the Thebans.- “My 
son,” said Philip, as he embraced him al'ter Ihe contiict, “seek for thyself anotlier king- 
doui, for that which I leave is too small for thee.” The father and sou quarreled, how- 
ever, when the former repudiated Olympias. A. took part with Ins mother, and tied, to 
escape his father’s vengeance, to Epirus ; but receiving his ptirdon soon' afterwards, he 
returned, and accompanied him in an expedition against the Triballi, when he saved his 
life on tlie field. Philip being appointed generalissimo of the Greeks, wars pr(‘paiing for 
a w’ar with Persia, when he wais - assassinated (33G b.c,), and A., not yet 20 years of age, 
ascended the throne. After punishing his father’s murderers, lie w’eiit into the J-elopon- 
nesus, and in a general assembly of the Greeks he caused himself to be ajipoiuterl t(.» tlio 
command of tiuT forces against Persia. On hi.s rtiturn to Macedon, he fouiul the .Illyrians 
and Triballi up in arras, whereupon he marched against them, forced his way through 
Thrace, and wars everywhere victorious. But now the I’hebans had been induced, by a 
report of liis death, to take up arms, and tlie Athenians, stimulated by the eloquence of 
Derao.sthencs, were preparing to join them. To prevent this coalition, xV. rapidly inarched 
against Thebes, which, refusing to surrender, was conquered and razed to the ground : 
0000 of the inhabitants were slain, and 30,000 sold into slavery ; the house and family of 
the poet Pindar alone being spared. This severity struck terror into all Greece. The 
Athenians were treated with more leniency, xV. only requiring of them the banishment 
of Cliaridemus, who had been most bitter in his invectives against him. 

A. having appointed Antipater his deputy in Europe, now prepared to prosecute the 
■war with Persia. He crossed the ilellespont iii the spring of 334 b.c., with 10,000 foot 
and 5000 horse, attacked the Persian satraps at the river Grunicus, and gained a complete 
victory, overthrowing the son-in-law of Darius with his owui lance. The only real resist- 
ance the Macedonians met with was from the Greek auxiliaries of the PersianB,v/lio were 
marshaled in phalanxes, under the command of Memnon of Rhodes, but finally they 
were all slain except 2000, who were taken prisoners. A. celebrated the obsccpiies of hi's 
fallen warriors in a splendid manner, and bestowed many privileges on their relations. 
Most of the cities of Asia 'Minor, Sardis not exiiepted, opened their gates to the conqiieroi*, 
nor did Miletus or Halicarnassus offer longer resistance, xi. restored democracy in all 
the Greek cities, cut the Gordian-knot (q.v.) with his sword as he passed through Gordium, 
and proceeded to the conquest of Lycia, Ionia, Caria, Pamphylia, and Capiiadocia. His 
career was checked for a time by a ‘^dangerous illness, brought on by bathing in the Cycl- 
nus. Da this occasion he displayed his raagnanimity in the following circumstances. 
He received a letter from Parmcnio, insinuating that Philip, his physician, intended to 
poison him, having been bribed by Darius, xi. handed the letter to' Philip, and at the 
same time swallowed the draught which had been prepared for him. x\s soon as he 
recovered, he advanced towards the defiles of Cilicia, in whkk T)ariiis had stationed liim- 
sclf, wdih an army of above 500,000 men. lie arrived in Nov., 333 b.c., in the ueighhor- 
hoetd of Issus, where a battle took place, between tiio mountains and the si'a." The 
disorderly masrscs of the Persians were thrown into confii.sion by tlio charge of the Mace- 
donians, and fled in terror. On the left wing 30,000 Greeks, in the pay of the Pm*sian 
king, held out longer, but they, too, w^ere at length compelled to yield. All the treasures 
as well as the family of Dariu.s fell into the hands of the conqueror, wdio trc'ated the 
latter with the greate.st magnanimity. The king, who fled towards the 'Euplirates, twice 
made overtures of peace, which A. haughtily refused, saying that Darius must regard him' 
as tlie ruler of xisia, and the lord of all his'people. ' One of tlie conditions of tlie secomi 
overture was that A. should possess all x\sia to the Euphrates. On hearing whick, his 
general, Parnienio, exclaimed : I would do it, if I were A.” “ Bo would I,” replied the 

monarcfi,^ “if I Vv^ere Parmenio.” The victory at. Tssiis opened the wliole country to the 
Macedonians. A: now turned towards Syria and Plmmicla, to cut off Darius’s escape by 
sea. He occupied Damascus, wdiere he found princely treasure.s, and soemred to himself 
all the cities along the shores of the Mediterranean. Tyre, conlldcnt in its strong po.si- 
tion, msisted liim, but was conquered and destroyed, after stweii -months of incn^dihle 
exertion (332 b.c.). Thence he marched victoriously through Palestine, where all the 
cities submitted to him except Gaza, which shared the same fa.Te as Tyre. Egyrit, weary 
of the Per.sian yoke, welcomed him as a deliverer ; and in order to strengthen his domin- 
ion here, he restored all the old customs and relighms institutions of tlic country, and 
founded Alexandria in the beginning of 331 b.c., which became one of the first cities of 
ancient times. Thence he marched through the Libyan desert, in order to consult the 
oracle of Jupiter Ammon, whose priest saluted him as a son of Jove ; and at tlie return 
of spring went against Darius, who had assembled an army in Assyria. A battle ensued, 
in Oc‘t.> 331 B.c.jOn the plains of Arbela, or rather Guagamela — for Arbela, the point to 
wliich A. pursued the Persians, is 50 m, from the scene of the fight. See Ap.bela. N'ot- 
witlistanding the immense superiority of his adversary, who had collected a now array 
of 500,000 men, A. was not for a moment doubtful of victory. Heading the cavalry 
himself, he rushed on the Persians, and put them to flight ; but as soon as lie had entirely 
dispersed them, he liastened to the assistance of his left wing, which, in the mean while, 
had been sorely pressed. lie W'as anxious to make a prisoner of the Persian king him- 
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self, bnt the latter escaped byfliglitonliorseback^leavingliis baggage and all his treasures 
a prey to the conqueror, Babylon and Susa, the storehouses of the treasures of the east, 
opened their gates to the conqueror, who next marched towards Persepolis, the capital of 
Persia, \vhkh"^hc entered ill triumph. 

The inurvelous successes of A. now began to dazzle his own Judgment, and to 
inflame his passions. He became a slave to debaucherj^, and his caprices w^ere as cruel 
as they were ungrateful. In a flt of drunkenness, and at the instigation of Thais, an 
Athenian courtesan, ho set lire to Persepolis, the wonder of the world, and reduced it 
to a hea,p of ashes ; them ashamed of the deed, he set out with his cavalry to pursue 
Darius. Learning that Bessus, the satrap of Bactriana, held the king a prisoner, lie 
hastened his march, in the hope of saving him, but he found him mortaiiy wounded on 
the frontiers of that country (880 E.c.). lie mourned over his unfortunate enemy, and 
caused his body to he buried with all the usual rites observed in Persia ; but he pursued 
Lessus, wlio liiinseif aspired to the throne, through Hyrcaniti, Iran, Bactriana, over the 
0;;us to Sogdiana (now Bokiiara), whose satrap, t!?pitamenes, surrendered Bessus to him. 
Having discovered a conspimey in which the son of Parmemo was implicaited, he put 
hotii father and son to detilh, though Fmanenio himself was innocent of all knowledge of 
the affair, h his cruel in justice cmcited universal displeasure. In 829 he penetrated to 
the {'urtiK'‘'t known limits of northern Asia, and overthrew the Scythians on tlie banks 
of the Jaxarles. In the following yc-ar, he subdued the wliolc of Sogdiana, and married 
Koxaaa, v/horn he iiad taken prisoner. Sin; was the daughter of Oxyartes, one of the 
enemy’s ea])taiii,s, and was said to be the Inuidsomest of the virgins of Asia. A new con- 
spiracy broke out against A., at the he;id of which were Hermolaus and Cal list henes, a, 
pupil of Aristotle, which occasioned the derdhof many of the culprits ; while Callisthe- 
nes liimsclf was mutilated, aod carj-ied r.bout in an iron cage through the army, till some 
one put an end to his sufferings by poison. 

In die year 827 n.c., A. proceeded lo the conquest of India, then known only lij’-name. 
He crossed the Indus near to the modern At lock, and pursued liis way under the guid- 
ance of a n;d.ive prince lo the Hydaspes (modern Jelurn), wliere he was opposed by Porus, 
another naUv(3 prince, whom he overthrew after a bloody contest, 'i’hcnce he inarched 
as lord of the country through that part of India wdiich is now called the Punjab, estab- 
lishing Gi’eek colonies. He then wished to advance to the Gauges, but the ge'iieralmur- 
nturiiig (jf his troops obliged him, at the Hyjfliusis (modern Sutiedge), to commence his 
retreat, which wais accomplished under circumstances of extreme danger. When he had 
again readied the Hydaspes, he built a fleet, and sent one division of his army in it down 
the river, wdille the otlier followed along tiie banks, fighting its way through successivi? 
Indian armies. At length, having reaeiied the ocean, lie ordered Kearchus, the com- 
mander of the fleet, to sail thence lo the Persian gulf, wddle he himself struck inland, 
with one division of his army, in order to return iiome through Gedroda (now Beioochis- 
tan). Here he had to traverse* immense deserts, wliero a grcaJ part of Ids jiriny perished 
for want of food and waiter, and wmre buried in the sand. The other divisioii marched 
tlirougli Aracliosia and Drangiana (Afghanistan) under Craterus, but they united again 
in Gafmania. Of all tlie troo])s, however, which had set out with A., only about a fourtK 
part arrived with him in Persia (825 u.c.). At Irusa he married Stalcira, the daughter of 
Darius, and lie hestowed presents on those ISfacedoniaiis (about 10,000 in luinflier) who 
liad married Persian women. Ids design being to unite the two nations as closely as pos- 
sibl( . Ii<‘. also distributed lilieral rtovards among his soldiers. At Opison the ''rigns he 

• declared it to be ids inhmtion to send home the "invalids richly ixwvarded ; and this he 
accomplished, lint not till he had with some dittlculty repressed the nnitiny wdddi broke 
out on the oeeasion. Soon afteiwards he w’as deprived, by death, of his favorite Heph- 
(Tstiou, on w hich occasion his grief was unbounded, and he interred the deceased w ith 
kingly lionors. As he was returning from Eebatanato Ihibylon, it is said that tlie Magi 
foretold that Use latter city w'oidd prove fatal to 1dm ; but A. despised their ■warnings, 
and, in spite of the advice of his friends, marciicd to Babylon, before reaching which, 
however, lie was nuit by ambassadors from all parts of tlie wmrki— Libya, Italy, (.'arthage, 
Gn^ece, the Scythians, C'elts, and Iberians. Here he again occupied Idmself with gigan- 
tic plans for tlie future, both of conquest ami civilization, wdien he was suddenly taken 
ifl after a liampiet, and died eleven days afterwards, on the 11th or 18th of May or June, 
828 B.C., in the 82d y(‘ar of his age, liaviiig reigned 12 years and 8 months. His body 
w^us deposited in a golden coflln at Alexandria, by Ptolemteua, and divine honors were 
paid to 1dm, not only in Egypt, but in other countries. A. had appointed no heir to his 
immense dendnions'; buttoJlie question of his friend^ : 'AVho should inherit them V” ho 
ri'plicMi : “ ''idle most worthy.” After many disturbances, his generals recognized as kings, 
the weak-mindiul Aridseus— a son of Philip by PJiilinna, the dancer — and A.’s postUin 
mous son hy Doxana, while they shared tlie provinces among themselves, under the 
name of satraps. Perdiecas, to "whom A. had, on his death-bed, delivered his ring, 
became guardian of the kings during their minority. 

It is but right to observe that A. did something more than shed blood during his life. 
He diffused tise language and civilization of Greece wherever victory led him, and 
planted Greek kingdoms in Asia, which continued to exist for some centuries. At the 
very time of his death, he wms engaged in devising plans for the drainage of the unheal thj 
marshes around Babylon, and a better irngation of the extensive plains. It nj 
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study t])e Iliad, a revision of which he himself undertook for Ins use. A. was 10 years 
of age when his father marched against Byzantium, and left the government in his 
hands during his absence. Two years afterwards, ho displayed singuiaiy‘ouragc at the 
battle of Oineronea (388 b,c.), where he overthrew the sacred band of tlie Thebans.- “ My 
son,” said Pbillp, as he embraced him after the contiict, “seek for thyself anollier king- 
dom, for that which I leave is too small for thee.” The father and son quarreled, liow- 
ever’ when the former repudiated Olympias. A. took part with his mother, and tied, to 
escape his father’s vengeance, to Epirus ; but receiving his pardon soon afterw ards, he 
returned, and accompanied him in an expedition against the Triballi, when he saved his 
life on the field. Philip being appointed generalissimo of the Greeks, was preq-iaring for 
a war with Persia, when he was .assassinated (880 b.c.), and A., not yet 20 years of age, 
ascended the throne. After punishing his father’s mur<lerers, lie^went into the Pelopon- 
nesus, and ia a general assembly of the Greeks be caused himself to be appointed to th.c 
command of the forces against Persia. On his return to Macedoii, he found the ilbjTians 
and Triballi up in arms, whereupon he marched against them, forced his w-a}^ through 
Thrace, and was everywhere victorious. But now the Thebans lind been induced, by a 
report of his death, to take up arms, and the Athenians, stimuhitcd by the eloquene.c of 
Beraostlienes, were preparing to join them. To prevent this coalition, A . rapidly marched 
against Thebes, which, refusing to suiTcnder, was oonqnereil and razed to the ground : 
ObOO of the inhabitants were slain, and 80,000 sold into slavery ; the house and family of 
the poet Pindar alone being spared. -This severity struck terror into all Greccan d'he 
Atbeuians were treated with more leniency, A. only requiring’ of them the banishment 
of Charidemus, who had been most bitter in his invectives against him. 

A. having appointed Antipater his deputy in Europe, now prexiared to prosecute the 
war with Persia' He crossed the Hellespont in the spring of 884 b.c., with 10,000 foot 
and oOGO liorsc, attacked the Persian satraps at the river Graiucus, uiul gained a complete 
victory, overthrowing the son-iu-law of Darius with his own lance. The only rc’al resist- 
ance the Macedonians met wdth was from the Greek auxiliaries of the Persians, wdio were 
marshaled in phalanxes, under the command of Mcmuoii of Rliodes, but finally they 
were all slain except 2000, who were taken prisoners. A. celebrated the obsequic^s of his 
fallen warriors in a splendid manner, and bestowed many privileges on their relations. 
Most of the cities of Asia Minor, Sardis not excepted, opened their gates to the conqueror, 
nor did Miletus or Halicarnassus offer longer resistance. A. restored deniocuacy in all 
the Greek cities, cutthe Gordian-knot (q.v.) with his sword as he passed through Gordiuin, 
and proceeded to the conquest of Lycia, Ionia, Caria, Pamphylia, and Cappa/iocia. Kis 
career wits checked for a time by a claiigorous illness, brought on by bathing in the Cyd- 
nns. On this occasion he displayed his magnanimit,y in the following circumstances. 
He received a letter from Parmcnio, insinuating that Philip, liis physician, intended to 
poison him, having been bribed by Darius. A. handed the letter to Philip, and at the 
same time swallowed the draught which had been prepared for him. As soon as he 
recovered, he advanced towards the defiles of OiLicia, in wlticli Darius had statioiicM him- 
self, with an army of above 500,000 men. He arrived in Nov., 888 b.c., in the neigbViOr- 
hood of Issus, v/hcre a battle took place, between the mountains and the S(‘ii. Tlie 
disorderly masses of the Persians were tlirovrn into confusion by the charge of the Mace- 
donians, and fled in terror. On the left wing 80,00:) Greeks, in tlie pay of the Persian 
king, held out longer, but they, too, were at lengtli compelled to yield. "All the treasures 
as well as the family of Ditrius fedi into the hands of the conqueror, wdio treated the 
latter with the greatest magnanimity. The king, who fled towards th.e Euphrates, twice 
made overtures' of peace, which A. haughtily vefusod, saying tliat Darius must regard him' 
as the ruler of Asia, and the lord of all his people. * One of the conditions of tlie second 
overture w’as that A. should po.ssess all Asia to tlie Euphrates. (>n hearing wdiich, his 
general, Parmenio, exclaimed : “ I would do it, if I v/erc A.” “ 8o Avoiild I,” replied the 

monarch, “if I were Parmenio.” The victory at Tssus opened the whole country to tlie 
Macedonians. A: now turned towards Syria and Plmmicia, to cut off Darius’s escape by 
sea. He occupied Damascus, wdiere he found princely treasures, and secured to himself 
all the cities along the shores of the 'Mediterranean. Tyre, <*onfidcnt in its strong posi- 
tion, resisted him, but was conquered and destroyed, aftcu’ seven 'months of incredible 
exertion (882 b.c.). Thence he marched victoriously through Palestine, where all the 
cities submitted to him exc.ept Gaza, which shared the same fate as Tyre. Egypt.,w(>ary 
of tlie Persian yoke, welcomed him as a deliverer ; and in order to strengthen Ids domin- 
ion here, he restored all the old customs and religimis institutions of tlie country, and 
founded Alexandria in the beginning of 881 b.c., which became one of the ilrsi cities of 
ancient times. Thence he marched through the Libyan desert, in order to consult the 
oracle of Jupiter Ammon, whose priest saluted him as a son of Jove ; and at the return 
of spring went against Darius, who had assembled an army in Assyria, A battle, ensued, 
in Oct., 881 B.o.,bn the plains of Arbela, or rather Guaganiela—- for Arbela, tlie point to 
which A, pursued the Persians, is 50 m, from the scene of the dght. See Ar.BKF/A. Not- 
withstanding the immense superiority of his adversary, wlio had collected a new army 
of 500,000 men, A. was not for a momerit doubtful of victory. Heading the cavalry 
himself, he rushed on the Persians, and put tliem to flight ; lint as soon as he liad 'entirely 
dispersed tliem, he liastened to the assistance of his left wing, which, in the mean while, 
had been sorely pressed. He was anxious to make a prisoner of the Persian king him 
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self, but the latter escaped by flight on horseback, leaving his baggage and all his treasures 
? a prey to the conqueror. Babylon and Susa, the storehouses of the treasures of the east, 

, opened their gales to the conqueror, who next marched towards Persepolis, the capital of 

; X-^ersia, wliicli he entered in triumph. 

The marveiouri successes of A. no’vv began to dazzle his own judgment, and to r 

^ inflame his passions, lie became a slave to debauchery, and his caprices were as cruel 

as tlicy were ungrateful. In a lit of drunkenness, and at the instigation of Thais, an 
1 Atheinan courtesan, lie set lire to Persepolis, the wonder of the world, and reduced it 

to a heap of aslies ; tlien, ashamed of the deed, lie set out with his cavalry to pursue I 

> Darius. Learning that Bessus, the satrap of Bactriana, held the king a, prisoner, be 

. hastened his march, in the hope of saving iiim, but be found him mortally wounded on 

the frouders of that country (3p0 n.c.). lie mourned over his unfortunate enemy, and 
I caused his bo<]y to be buried with all the usual rites observed in Persia ; but be pursued 

\ Bessus, \vho himself aspired to the throne, through llyrcania, Iran, Bactriana, over the 

‘ Oxus to Sogdiana (now Bokhara), v;ho.-e satrap, Bpitamenes, suiTendered Bessus to liiin. i 

j Having discovt'red a conspiracy in wdiich the son of Parmenio was implicated, he put 

[ hath falher and son to death, though Pc.rmenio himself \ras innocent of all know ledge of 

I the affair. This cruel injustice excite?! universal displeasure. In 329 he penetrated to 

! l!ie furthost known limits of nojlhcjm Asia, and overthrew the Scythians on the banks 

of the daxailes. in the following yc'ar, lie subdued the whole of Sogdiana, and married 
Koxana, wdiom he liad taken prij;oner. She was the daughter of Oxyartes, one of the 
enemy’s ca})tains, and was said to be tlie handsomest of the virgins of Asia. A now con- 
spiracy brtjke out against A., at the head of which were Hermolaus and Callisthenes, a 
])upil of Aristotle, wdiich occasioned llic death of many of the culprits ; while Cailisthe- 
nes himself was mutilated, ni.d carried about in an iron cage through the army, till some 
one put an end to his suJteiings by poison. 

Ill tlie year 327 n.c., A. proceeded to the conquest of India, then knowm only byname. 

He crossed the Indus near to the modern Attoek, and pursued his way under the guid- 
ance of a njitive prince to the IIydaypes(mo<ieni Jelum), wdiere he was opposed by Porus, 
another native pi*liice, whom lie overllnxwv- after a bloody contest. Thence he jnarched 
as lord of the country tlirougii that part of India, which is now called the, Punjab, estab- 
lishing (:r]-ee-k colonies. He then wi.'-lied to advance to the Ganges, but liie general mur- 
; muring of his lroux>s obliged him, at the Hyphasis (modern Sutledge), to commence his 

retreat, which was acconqilislied under circuinstanees of extreme danger. 'When he had 
again reached the liydasjx-is, he built a fleet, and sent one divLion of ids army in it down 
the river, while the otiicr foUowed along the banks, fighting its way through successivi? 

Indian armies. At length, having reached the ocean, lie ordered 'Kearclnis, the com- 
mander of the fleet, to sail thence to the Persian gulf, -while he himself struck inland, 
rvidi one divisio]i of his army, in oriler to return iionie through Gedrosia (now Belaiaflu.*^- 
tan). Here he had to traverse immense de.sorts, wliere a great part of hi.s army perisheu 
for -want of food and %vater, amd wxto liuried in the sand. The other division marched 
throngli Arachosia and Dninglana (Afghanistan) under Cratenis, but they united nga.in 
in Carmania. Of all tlie ti’oops, how'c-i'er, wljicli had set out wulh A., only'aliout a foVirtk 
]-}art arrived with him in Persia (325 n.c.). At Irusa he married Stateira, 'the (hnugliter of 
Darius, and lie bestowed presents on those Macedonians (aliout 10,000 in niimJier) wiie 
had married rersian wumifm, liis design being to unite the two nations ns closely as pos- 
sible, He also distriiiuted li’nerai rewards among his soldiers. At Opison the Tigris he 
♦ declared it to be his intifntion to send home the "invalids richly rcwx'irded ; and this he 
at'complislied, but not till he had with some dilficulty repressed the mutiny w'liieh broke 
out on tlie ocoa^ion. Soon afterwards lie was deprived, by death, of his favorite Pleph- 
a\stion, on which occasion his grief was unbounded, and he interred the deceased with 
kingly lionors. As he w^as returning from Eebatanato Babylon, it is said that the Magi 
foretold tliat tiso hit hn* city would prove fatal to him; but A. despised their -warningls, 
and, in spin* of tlu* advice of his friends, marched to Ba})ylon, before reaching which, 
howaw’cr, be wuis met by ambassadors from all ixirtsof thewa)rl<i — Liliya, Italy, Garthage, 

Gn‘ec*(\ the Sevthians, 'C(‘lts, and Iberians. Ilere he again occupied himself with gigan- 
tic ]flans for tiic future, both of conquest and civilization, wiien lie was suddenly taken 
in aft(‘f a iiuTUfuet, and died eleven days afterwards, on the 11th or 13th of May or June, 

823 B.O., ill the; 32d yiair of his age, iiaving reigned 12 years and 8 months. His body 
was dcprisitcd in a golden coflln at Alexandria, by Ptolemieus, and divine honors were 
Xxiid to Idm, not only in Egypt, but in other countries. A. had appointed no heir to his 
immense dominions'; but to'lhe question of his friends : “IVho should inherit them V” he 
nqilied : “ flflio most wortlDx” After many disturbances, his generals recognized as kings 
the wxaik-minded Aridmus — a son of Piiifip by Pliilinna, the dancer — and A. ’s posthu- 
mous son liy f?oxana, wfliile tluy shared the provinces among themselves, under the 
name of sati-nps. Perdiceas, to whom A. had, on his death-bed, delivered his ring, 
became guardian of tlm kings during their minority. 

, It is but right to observe that A. did something more than slied blood during his life. 

He diffused the language and civilization of Greece wherever victory led him, and 
planted Greek kingdoms in Asia, wdiich continued to exist for some centuries. At the 
very time of his death, he wars engaged in devising plans for the drainage of the unhealthy 
marshes around Babylon, and a better irrigation of the extensive plains. It is 
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even supposed tlnit the fever which be caught thcro» rather than hiB famous drlnh- 
ing’-bout, Avas the real cause of his death, 'i'a A. die ancient Avoiid owecl a vast increase 
of its knoAvledge in geography, natural history, etc, lie taught Europeans the roiid to 
India, and gave them the first glimpses of that niaguiiicence and splendor ■which Inis 
dazzled and captivated their imagination for 2000 years. 

ALEXAN'BBA, Gabolikb Marie Charlotte Louise Julie, b. Ecc. 1, 1844; 
daugliterof Christian IX, king of Denmark. She married Mar. 10, 1860, Alljcrt Ethvard, 
prince of Wales, eldest son, of Yictona, fpieen of England, and licir to the British 
throne. , .. . 

AIBXAE'BEIy or Aleijsarbri, Yasilio (Basil), a Ronman poet and Irtierateivr, -was 
b. at Jassy, the chief city , of Moldavia, in 1821. ' His family w’as of Yerutiau origin.. 
Aftexspending several years at a Erench boaiTling-school at Ja.ssy, he was sent, iiriiis 
fourteenth year, with a tutor to Paris ; and in due course he ohtained from the univer- 
sity of Paris the degree of bachelor of letters. He i.s said to liaA'c thereafter made trial 
in succession of the study of medicine and the study of laiv, and to have found n<?ither 
of them to his liking; be certainly follo\ved up neither, but, without qualifying himself 
foi’ any profession, went back to Jassy in 1S39. He fouiul at lassy a bjind of young men 
educated, as he himself had been, in 'France, whosi^ minds had been foiined upon the 
literature and the poUticai ideas of France; who, besides being andiitious of literary dis- 
tinction, were zealous for political equality and for Eouimirrnatienality and independ- 
ence. He naturally became the associate of these men; and, soon after lbs return, made 
his literatcre hy coBtributing a story. The F^iiTr-Girl of Fhmve, to a periodi- 

cal conducted by them under the editorship of Cogahiiceano. He became a frequent 
contributor to this periodical. Unfortuiuitdy, it was not di-stmed to live long, being 
suppressed by order of prince Stourdzu. it -was in 1842, aflcr a long excursion among 
the mountains of his native province, that he lirst made his appearance anS a poet, pub - 
iisliiiig several pieces, most of them strongly tinged with national feeling. At this time, 
too, it ivas that he began to write the songs* nud ballads upon which his chief claim to 
literary reputatioji at present rests. In 1844 he suddenly attained to an almost unbound' 
ed local popularity as a phiy-rvriter. Having become concerned in the management of 
two theaters at Jassy, the one French, the other l^loldnvian, he produced a series of 
pieces, some in h’rench, otlicrs in Rouman, which, though mostly sliglit and hasty 
performances, had merit enough to excite the enthusiasm of his countrymen. Qcorges d& 
Badagoura, Ja>-s'U en Carnmf Za Pierre de Ja Maifvn, La Koec Vilkajcom, are the 
title.s of the most important of them. In '.{844, he Lad also, in conjunetjon with Gcgal- 
niceano and prince John Ghika, set on foot a new pcriodic.-al, devoted to ]iU?rature and 
science; but this, like the one already mentioned, was not suffered to live lojig-nit was 
suppressed by the government, after'a career of only nino months. 

A. was engaged in the revolutionary raovcrnciil; vliich took jdace at Jassy in the year 
of revolutions, 1848, and on its failure had to betake himself to Paris. There, throu^Is 
the press, during the short period of his exile, he lahorod to arouse public opinion in 
favor of the independence of the Roumans; and his efforts, though they rvere unsuccess- 
ful at the time, helped, v^ith those of others, to prepare the ivay for what took place x«cv- 
eral years after. It was to the Russian war that ^Moldavia and l^'alacbia were destined to 
owe their virtual emancipation from the yoke of Turkey, and the chance of obtaining 
sel f 'govern men t and union. The union, of the two principalities V'as curried by the rcs\ 
olution of their inhabitants, backed by the .support of France, in spile of political obsta-* 
cles that seemed almost iiisurmoiin table; and A. did not a little to inspire the resolution 
of his countrymen, A songwdneh he w'rotc at the critical moment in 1850, Thellovr of 
JImon-, became exceedingly popular, and by its stirring appeals to the feeling of Eou- 
xnauian nationality, helped to allay the jealousies wiiich divided the two principalities, and 
to make them work together for the union. A. took a prominent parfin alHhc political 
h'ansactions which culminated in tins result. It should be stated that two years curlier, 
when the death of his father had ptd him into possession of the family eslatc, he had 
emancipated the serfs who lived upon it; and that this example found so many imi tutors 
that the government found itself almost immediately compelled. to decree a getuu’almcas" 
lire of enfranchisement. 

A.'s Popuhr Bfdladi‘) of Bo'imumm, which he Imd ])e.gun to compose in 1843, appeared 
at Jassy in two parts in 1853 and 1858. One of the parts, translated into French byHiiiu- 
self, was afterwards^ published af Paris under the title of ct CLfanies Pirindaircfi 

de la Mf/umanie. His collected dramatic works werci published at Jassy in 1853. An- 
other volume of poems appeared at Paris in 1853; and of thi.s volume a French transla- 
tion, with the title, A/??./?,'? Poems Ifoldares, was soon afterrvardvS produced by Si. 
Yancsco. Le GoUicr Litiera'ire, a miscellaneous collection of pieces in prose and verse, 
many of which had previously appeared in periodical.s, he published in 1857, A., as may 
be inferred fi’ona facts already stated, has written largely in periodicals, but mostly oil 
subjects of passing interest. All his ■works, besides their intrinsic merits, wdiich are very 
considerable, are interesting from the connection they liave with the growth of a national 
feeling among the Roumans. 

ALEXAi.*4'DRIA, a co. in n.e. Yirglnta, on the Potomac, opposite the district of 
Columbia, arid'apart of that district until the recession in 1840 ; 36 sq.m. ; pop. "70, 10,755 
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i —7310 colored. The surface is hilly and the soil thin. The chief productions are corn, 

i wheat, oats, and hay. Co. seat, Alexandria. 

I 

|- ALEXAH''SEIA {called Skaudevi'eli by the Turks and Arabs) was founded by Alexan- 

J ^ler the great in llie autumn of the year 332 B.c. It was situated originally on the low 

tract of land whieli separates t!ie lake ^^lareotis from the Mediterranean, about 14 m.w. 
h of tiie Canopic mouth of the Nile. Before the city, in the MediteiTanean, lay the island 

I of Plniros, upon the n.o. point of which stood the famous light-house (Pliaros), andwliich 

I was connected with the mainiand by a mole, called, from its length, the heptastadium, 

% or “seven furlong” mole, thus forming the two liarbors. The plan of A. -was designed 

^ by the architect "Dinocrates, and its oi'iginal extent is said to have been about 4 m. in 

length, with a circuniferefice of 15 ni. It was intersected by two strtiight main 
f streets, crossing each other at right angles in the middle of the city. Colonnades adorned 

tile vvliole length of these streets\ which were in general very regularly built. The most 
I magnificent (juarterof the city w’ as that called the Brucheiunp which was situated on 

I the eastern harlior. This quarter of the city contained the pahices of the Ptolemies, with 

I tlic museum and the old library; the soma or mausoleum of Alexander the great and of 

the Ptoleniies, the poseidonum, and thci great tlnaiter. Further w. rvas the emporium or 
exchange. The Serapeion, or temple of Berapis, stood in the western division of the 
city, wliich formed the Egypt] an quarter, and was called Rhacotis; a small town of that 
name had occupied the site before ilie foundation of A. 'To the w. of the city the 
great necropolis, and to the c. the raco-coursc, beyond which -was the suburb of Nicop- 
olis. The greater part of the sp:ice under the houses was occupied by vaulted subter- 
ranean cisterns, which were capalde of containing a sii/li(!ient quantity of water to sup- 
ply the wdiolc population of the city for a year. From the time of its foundation, A, 
was the Greek (‘apilal of Egypt. "Its pc)p" in the time of its prosperity is said by Dio- 
dorus to have amounted to about 300,000 free (dtizens, and if ivc take into account the 
slaves and strangers, tliat number must he more than doubled. This population con- 
sisted mostly of Greeks, Jewxs, and Egyptians, together with settlers from all nations of 
the known world. After the dealh of Alexander the great, A. became the residence of 
the Ptolemies. They made it, next to Rome and Antioch, tlie most ruaguificeiit city ()f 
antiquity, as well as the chief scat of Grccirm learning and literature, which spread 
hence over the gretitcr part of the ancient world. The sitiiatioii of the city, at the point 
of junction between the e. and w. rendered it the center of the commerce of the W'orld, 
and raised it to the highest degree of prosperity. 

A. had reached itnS greatest splendor when it came into possession of the Romans, about 
30 13. c. From tijis moment its prosperity begin to decline — at tlrst almost impercopllbly, 
but afterwards more ra])idly, in consequence of the removal of the w'orks of art to Rome, 
the massacres of Oarucaila, the laying waste of the Brucheium hy Aurelian, the siege and 
pillage of the city by Diocletian, and hi^ttlj tlie rising prosperity of the rival city of 
{.lonslantinople. ' All tliese causes coral )]iie(i to destroy A. so speedDy that in the 4tli c. 
no building of any importance was left in it except'thc temple of Serapis. The strife 
betw'ocu Christianity and h'/athenism gwe rise to bloody contests in A. The Serapeion, 
the ia.st scat of lieathen theology and u‘arniiig, was stormed by the Christians in 380 A. D., 
and converted into a Christian chuiafii This put an end to heathenism, mui A.bccarae 
hcn{!crorward a cliief seal of C'hristian theology, and continued to be so till it ivas taken 
by the Arabs, under Amru, in June, 038 a.d." Tliis siege, and still more its conquest 
by the Turks in BOB a.d., completed the destruction of the city. It revived, indeed, hi 
some di'gree under the Egyptian caliphs, and continued during the middle ages to be the 
most iniportaut emporium of trade bidween the east and wmst ; but the discovery of 
America, and of the passage to India by the cape of Good Hope, very mucdi diminished 
the trade of A. ; and the doininion of the Mamelukes, and the conquest of Osmanli, anni- 
hilated evmn the little which the Arabs had rc'stored. The result wxasthat in 1778 A.D., A. 
contained no more than 0000 inhubittuits. xVftcr the conquest of Egypt by the French in 
the end of the 18th e., A. once more began to revive ; and under J\Iehemet Ali, wdio 
resifhal in it a p^art of (W^ry y(‘ar, it prospered to such a degree tliat it mi\y now be reck- 
oned OIK.* i)f the most important ('ommercial ])la(^e.s on the JMediterrancau. It is specially 
important as thecenten* of steam-communication between Europe and India. 

The jiresent city is not situated exmdiy on the site of the old one, but is chiefl}^ built 
on the mole called tlie heptastadium, which has been increased by alluvial deposits till it 
: has becouKj a broad neck of land between the twx) liarbors, of wdiich the eastern is called i 

the new port, and the western the old port. A. is connected wdth Cairo by rail (coiitiU' J 

ued to Suez) and by tlui canal of Mahmondieh. Altliough originally, like other oriental 
cities, dirty and ilblmill, it is in this respect rapidly improving. In 1871, 4068 vessels, of 
2,524,983 tons, entered and eleariHl. In 1870, the population was 238,888 — Arabians, 

Turks, Jews, Copts, Greeks, and Franks. Of the few' remains of antiquity still to be seen 
in A., the most pr()minent is Pompey’s pillar, as it is erroneously called, the shaft of 

which, of red granite, is 73 ft, long. According to the Greek inscription on the base, 

wdiich is still legible, tins pillar w'as erected by llic Egyptian prefect Publius, in honor 
of the emperor Diocletian, There are also the so-called Cleopatra’s needles, tw^o obe- 
f lisks of the time of King Thothmes HI., wdio lived in the 16th c. B.o. One of the 

I needles, a monolith 72 feet higig k still standing; the other w^as brought to England 
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and erected on the Thames embankment in 1878. The other antiquities of A are some 

bw^vrt til y “• the entrance of the Potomac into Cliesapeake 
bay, yet the stream in iront ot it, which forms its harbor, is still a inilc wide ^ I'lie 
place 10 accessible, all tlie way from the sea, to the largest vessels. In this comniiiiulimr 
position with respect to the coast, A. has, siiieo 183S, facilitated its commui.ieat S 
the mterior, being connected bya blanch canal witli the Chesapeake iiiul Ohio and bv a 
tainch railway with tiie\ irginia Central. Railways have also been oiioiied to LeekmA- and 
1 to those combined fulvaiitiige.s the trade of the city is steadilv' 

mcieasing, while cotton manufactures also have been introduced on an extensive scale 
The value of its import and export trade amounts to about |80,000. Pop.* hi ’SO, lii/oriS.' 

sitp'^TVithiM®^’ V' Scotland, on the iv. bank of the Luven, oppo- 

site to Lonlidl, o m. from Dumbarton, on the Glasgow, Dumbarton and Vale of liivcn 
railway. It is at. of recent growth, of a neat and pleasing appearance, in tlic iiudst of 
Pop!*’7C extensive cotton-printing works, and other public works^ 



ALEXANTOilA, a village and town.sliip in .lefferson co N Y on the St T ew 
rence nver, 25 m. n.o. of Watertown. The iillage is a port for steamboat s am^^ Im a 
light-house, glass factories, and a number of churches. The Thousand Islands (iiiimber 
mg really more than a thousand) are a little below in the St. L™ce u d arl ™ 
toe most beautihil and populai- resorts in America. Many of tlie.so islands iwc ocennief 
by private owners who have elegant villas and cottages, and the whoirserks not 
ago almost unvisited, is a grand natural and artitieial park. Pop. township, ’75 3472 ^ 

r,ew CODEX, an important mumiscript of the sacred Scriptuivs iii Greek 

gospels. It is clear that the original text which the eopyi.st ha 1 before C mu4 
far inferior This celebrated manuscript belonged, as early as 1098 to th“n rarTof 
patmreh of Alexandria. In 1628 it was sent as a present to Cliarks I of I nSid 1 v 
Cyrdlus Lucaris patriarch of Constantinople, w]i6 declared that he hail tof it from 
was written tliere appears t>oin internal and external evideneo Grahe 
?ioA? manuscript the foundation of his edition of flic Septuacint (4 vols ^ Oxf 1717" 
1720). Fac-similos have been unhliRhAfl nf \rnxvr 


and 


)) rao-simil^ been pidiiislVedi^f ^ 

by Cowper (Lond, 18o0) ; of the Old Testament, bj^ Baber (Land 1816)^ * 

number of volumes Mrollfa’S G^OOO rmiifdurin^ifs molt flou’rwf 

mg period, under the direction of Zenodotus, Aristarchus of Bwant uiT 
Rv°W.O 000*^ I'T contained 400,000, or, accoribng to anotoer litho 

ffRomV Leaf if hf f “’traced tlm collected lif e re 

rartof II,, titaiy ,-m ,l„„cyrf bjnS; but It ™ ,tttrWS, 

tiou oi: 1 ergamos,. which was presented to queer i.rr .. . ^ 


-v: — - vi. AV|.iniv.uu uv bxic eoiieo- 

) queen Cleopatra by Mark Antonv, to the great 

spsiMliilililii 

toe first including the reigns If Ihc Ptokra es\tm 34f 

3.C. to G40 A.D. or from the fDll r f tfin “ I second from 80 

, Horn the tall of the Ptoiema^an dynasty to the irruption of the Arabii. 



Alcixandiia. 

Alexandrovsk, 


Ptolemriotis Soter, tlic ilrwl, nilor who introdiiec-d and patronized Greek science and 
literature in Alexnndi'ia, was followedby that vet more nmniticent patron, Ptolemseus 
Fhihalc'ljdius, who re;^nilarly establisiied the celebrated xllexaiidriun library and n:useiira, 
wdjich’ liad l>eon probably la^ipin by liis father. This museum contained porticos, a ](*c- 
tnrc-rooin, and a Uu’ge hail, in which the learned men — the ])rofessors and fellows, as 
they rninhl he calle<l — dined together. The A. school consisted of Eg 3 ''ptians, Greeks, 
Jews, and latterly, IJoinans.^ The grammarians and poets made the greidest ligiire. Tlie 
grainniarhuis were bolJi philologists and Uttfratmrt^, who explained things as well as 
words, and wenj thus a kind of eiKyclopaidists. Among these rank Zenodotus of Ephe- 
sus, iCralosthenes of Gyrene, i^ristopharics of Byzanuum, Aristarchus of Samothrace, 
Grates of jlallus, 'Dionysius the Thracian, Apollonius the sophist, and Zoiflus. Their 
chief s(nnicc <'onsirsts in Isaving collected the writings then existing, prepared corrected 
texts, and jirc'served them for future generations. The most noted of the poets of the A. 
school were Apollonius liliodius, Lycophron, Aratus, Nicander, Euydiorion, Callimachus, 
Theocritus, Dionysius, and the seven tragedians called the A. Pleiades. 

Tlie A. school has a spirit and character altogether different from the previous intel- 
iectnal hie of Gn'cce. From the attention ]>aid to the study of language, it was natural 
that correct ness, purity, and elegance of expression should become especially cultivated ; 
and in llicse respects many of the A. wnaters are distinguished. But what ndstiidy and no 
efforts could give—thc spirit, namely, that animated the earlier Greek poetry, was, in 
most of these works, wanting, in place of it, there was displayed greater art in compo- 
sition ; what had humerly been done by genius, was now to be done by the rules fur- 
nished^ by criticism. Only a few display real genius ; the works of the rest, faultless 
according to rule, are destitute of life and soul. In a school, where imitation and rule 
thus took the place of inspiration, each generation of disciples became more artificial and 
lifele.ss than their masters. Griticism degenerated into frivolous fault-finding, and both 
prose and poetry became labored affectation. 

The Alex.^i^j DRUSE Philosophy is cluiracterized b}^ a blending of the philosophies of 
the eis'-t and of the west, and by a general tcndeiKy to (deelicUin, as it is called, or an en- 
dcavoi to reconcile contiictiiig s^'stems of speculation, b}’ bringing together wbat seemed 
true ill each. Kot A. philosophers were wilhont their sects ; 4lic most famous 

of which were the IS eo- Plat on i sis (cj.v.). Uniting the religious notions of the east with 
Greek dialectics, the}* represent the struggle of"ancient civilization with Gliristianity j 
Aid^tlms their .system w^as not without infiuence on the form that Christian dogimas took 
in Egypt. The amalgaination of eastern ideas with Christian, gave rise to the system 
of tlie Gnostics (q.v.), which was elaborated cbi<-ffy in Alexandi’Ia. — The A. school was 
no less distinguished for the culture of the mathematical and physical sciences, which 
here reached a greater height tlmn anywheres (^Ise in ancient times. As earl^^as <hc 3 3d c. 
B.r., Euclid had lujre written his great work on geometry. The astronomers of the A. 
school were distinguished from all their iwedeccssors % their setting aside all meta- 
ph.vsical s]3Cculation, and devoting themselves to strict observation. Among the distin- 
■guiNhed physicists and mc.lhematicians of the A. scliool \vere Archimedes, Eratosthenes, 
Aristarcluis of Samos, riolemams, etc. For about 4 c. the A. school was the center of 
learning and science in tlie ancient world. Counting from its origin to its complete 
extinction, it lasted 1000 j’cars. 

ALEXAH'BEIHSS are rhyming verses consisting each of 12 syllalffes or 0 measures. 
The name is most probably derived from an old French poem on x\lexaiuk*r the great, 
belonging to the 12th or l3th c., in which this measure was first used : according to 
others, It was so calhid from the name of one of the authors of that poem being Alex- 
ander. ']1ie A. has become the regular epic or lieroic verse of the French, among whom 
each line is divided in the middle into two hemistichs, tlie sixth syllable always ending 
a word. In English, this rule is not ahvays observed, as in the following verse from 
Spenser : " . ' 

That all tho woods shall anjswer, and their echo ring. 


The onl^MTonsido Table English poem wholly written in A. is Drayton^s but 

the Spenserian stanza, regularly (aids in an Alexandrine, and the* measure occurs occa- 
sionally in our common heroic verse, as the last line of a couplet : 

When hot h arc full, thev feed our blest abode. 

Like those that watered once 1 tlie paradise of Ged.—Pryden. 

ATiEXAT\T)K{)POL, or Goomut, a fortified t. in the Caucasus, 85 m. s.w. of Tifiis, 
an important si rate g-etic jioirit communding the entrance to Armenia. The fort is ffOO 
ft. above the town level, and is large rind strong. 

ALEXAB"BE0V3X, a t. in the s. of Russia, capital of the district of the same name 
situated on the left hank of the Dnieper, below the cataracts. It is 48 m. s. of Ekater- 
inoslav, is fortiffed, and has considerable trade. Inland productions are shipped here for 
the Bla(*k scia. Pop. '07, 40bl.— -There are various other towns and districts of the same 
name in Russia ; the most important of which is that in the govefnra^t of Vladimir, in 
tiic (‘''‘liter of the empire. It wa.s a -favorito summer residence of the czar Ivan Yasilie- 
wdtclv, who introduced there the first printing-press known in Rus.sia. It has also ft 
magnificent imperial ntiuh commencxid by the empress Elizalieth in 1761. and completed 
about 20 years after. Pop. ’07, 5810. 


Alexei. 

Alfonso* 
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ALEXEI, ALKXAiTDROViTcn, 3d son of tlic emperor of Russia, -b. Jan. 2, 1850. In 
1872, he traveic^d through the United States, meeting a very kind reeepliou. He is a 
grand duke, admiral, major-general etc. 

ALEXEI MICHAIL'OWITCE, the 2d Russian czar of tlie house of Romanow (I). ]ilarcii 
10, 1629 — d. Jan. 29, 1676j, succeeded his father, i\liclr.ic;l Fedoroudteh, in 1045. The 
young czar A., yielding himself to the control of his cliancellor, Idcssow, and his tutor, 
Morosow, the avarice of these bad advisers caused an insuTi*e(!tion in 1618, in which Plcs- 
sow lost bis life. Popular discontent favored the pian.^ of two pretenders to thi^ throne — 
Demetrius HL (q.v.) and Ankuiiinow. The latter, })rofessing to be ii sou of the czar 
Wasili Shuiskoi, was executed at Moscow in 1658. A. possessed good qiialifics, winch 
api'jeured when he came to riper years. In his two campaigns against the Poles (.1654- 
1650, and 1660-1667), he took Smolensko, (jonquered and devastated almost, the whole of 
Lithuania, and even secured for himself the possession of sev(‘ra] provinces. IRi also 
gained a part of the Ukraine ; and tliough l\is war with vSwedim (K>r36-.{658) was unfor- 
tunate, he lost nothing by the following pfiacc. A. conferred great beiielits on his coun- 
trymen, by tiie introduction of various important reforms into the Kussian laws ; he 
ordered translations of numerous scientific woi'ks, chieliy of a military nature, into Ptus- 
sian; and even ventured on some ecclesiastical changts. In his privrde ciiavaeter, he 
was amiable, temperate, and pious. His second v/ife, the beautiful Katalia Karischkin, 
was the mother of Peter the great. 

ALEXEI, Petrowitch. The eldest son. of Peter the Great of Russia, was h. at Mos- 
cow, Feb. 18, 1690. Having shown himself oppo.sed to the reforms and innovathins made 
by tlie emperor, he was excluded by Peter from the line of siiceeis.sion to the throne. 
■With this decision he appeared to be satisfied, and declared his intention of spimding 
the remainder of his days in a monastery. But wlieu Peter the Great undertook his 
second tour in northern "Europe, A., under the pretence of bJlowing tlie czar, escaped 
in 1717 to Vienna, and thence went to Naples, He was induced to return to Russia, 
where, by the ukase of Feb. 2, 1718, he was disinherited, and an investigation was 
ordered to detect ail parties concerned in his recent flight from Russia. His mother, 
Eudoxia, wdth Marie Alexiewna, step-sister to tlie czar,* and several other eminent per- 
^sons, were made prisoners, and eitiier executed or otherwise punished. A. was con- 
demned to death, hut soon afterwards receive<l a pardon, llowei'cr, the terror and 
agitation of the trial so affected his health, tliat he d June 26, ITbS. The czar, to 
aimid scandal, ordered the trial to be published. Other accounts a.ssert that A. was 
beheaded in prison. By his wife, Charlotte Christine Sophie, princess of Bruusvjjick- 
■\Volfenbutlel, A. left a son, who, as Peter IL , was elevated to the throne. 

ALEXIS. See Alexei, 

ALEX IUS COMKE'KTIS, one of the ablest rulers of the Byzantine empire, was b, at 
Constantinople in 1048. He wuis the third sou of Johaiuies'C’oiunenus, the lirother of 
the emperor, Isaac Comnenns. The family came originally from Italy, and settled in- 
Asia Minor. His father having refused the ],)urple on the alidicatlon of Isaac, it was 
given to one Diicas, the son of a distinguished general A. hi his youth gave brijliant 
promise of the vigorous military genius which he afterwards manifested ; and at length, 
after a series of anarchic reigns of bri(?f duration, his soldiers succeech'd in elevating 
him to the throne, while the old and feeble Nicepliorus Botmiiates, Ids predecessor, was 
oblig-ed to retire to a monastery. Gibbon grapliicady paints the position mid achieve- 
ments of A. in tlie 48th chapter of his Dedine and Fall of ike Raman- Biapltr. Everywhere 
he was encompassed with foes. The Scythians and Turks were pouring down from tlie 
north and north-east; the fierce Normans, who had %4()lciitly elfeeted a lodgment in 
Sicily and Italy, were menacing his western provinces ; and, finallv, the myriad warriors 
of the first crusade had burst into his empire on their way to Ptih-q-inc. and had encamped 
around the gates of his capital. Yet he contrived to ‘avoid ail perij.s and di.sgraces hy 
the wisdom of his policy, the mingled patience and promptitude of his character, lii's 
discipline in the camp, and his humanity on tlie throne. He reigned ffn* 87 years ; and 
if it liad been jx.)ssiblc to preserve the weak and corrupt Byzantine empire! in its intc!grity, 
a ruler like A mighi. have clone it. Ho could only delay its inevitable destructioii. 
Undoubtedly, the great iiit.ere.yt winch attaches to A. ari.ses from hi.s ndation to the cru- 
saders. Historians differ as to the purity and sincerity of Ids conduct toAvards them. 
His .daughter Anna, who wrote his life, ciefend.s lii-s “ikdiey” with filial ])icty ; but it 
KCCTnis clear that he entertained a profound dread and suspicion of the halLciviUzeti 
Franks., and, knowing the weakness of his own empire, was compelled to dissiinuhile. 
He certainly promised them help, and persuaded tliem to go off into A. sin ; it is equally 
ccrialn that he did not fultill bis promises, and that lie simply used them as iustrunumts 
to reconquer from the Turks the islands and coasts of Asia .Minor, lYrhaps, howaiver, 
UttJe .apology is needed for a moiiaAih who ‘Lsubdued the envy of his (‘quals, restored 
the liiw;s of pub^ and private order, caused the arts of wealth and science to be e.ulti- 
vatcib jisul transmitted the scepter to his children of the third and fourth generation,’' 
He died in 1118 

ALfFARxl'BI, Abxt Nash Muhammeb Ibn Tarkhak, one of the earliest of Arabian 
Adosophers, Jiving in the 10th centur 3 ^ He was court pliysi clan, and a student of 
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• tnedicine takI plnlosopliy. He eninnerates six orders of science : 1. language or gi'arn- 

mar ; 2. logit* ; inatheiruitics, embracing geometry, arithmetic, optics, the science oi' 
the stars, music, and weights and measures, the star science including astronomy, cli- 
jmdes, astrology, dreams and auguries; 4. natural science ; 5. civil science, including 
jurisprudence and rlietoric 6. divine science, or metapliysics. This reniariuibiy 
approximuies the modern ciassilication. He assumes that there must be some supreme 
ne(*ess:u*y oxislence to act:ouot for tiie existences which we perceive as aclual; and this 
^ supreme necessary existence has intlnite life, wisdom, power, and goodness, but Ls aa 

J td)Sf>lute unity wiliiout distinguishing attributes. 

'■ ALUHEirdR, in Norse mythology, the palace or home of Frey, the land of the elves 

of light or rairyiaud. it was presented by the gods to Frey as a “tooth gift,” that is, 

; when tbc 3 'oiing god had cut his first tooth. 

,, ALFIS'BI, Yittouio, Count, a modem Italian dramatic poet, was b. at Asti, io. 

!' Piedmont, on the t7th Jan., 1749. He received a very defective education in his lather's 

f house, and was dien sent to the academy of Turin, "which he (putted, as ignorant and 

^ uniniormed as he had entered it, to join a provincial regiment. After a Imriied tour 

; tliroiigh the greater |)ari of Europci, he returned to Turin in 1772. He then left ilia 

I military servi(*e, and renouncing idleness and unworthy amours, devoted himself to lit- 

S erary occup'dion. The applause which his first utteinpts received, encouraged him in 

I his determination to w’iu fame as a dramatic author. But as he clearly saw the deheien- 

I cies of his education, he began at a mature age to learn Latin, and also to study the Tus- 

can dialect, for wliich purpose he went to Tuscany. On his journey thither, A. made 
the accpiaintance of the countess of Albany (q.v.), to wdiom lie'becaine deeply attached, 
To. render himself Avortby of her esteem, he strove with unreiuiUing earnestness after 
poetic exeollc'uce ; and in. order to be pcn-fectly free and independent of all other cares, 
lie transferred his whole property to Ills .sist(‘r, in exeJmnge for an annuity. A. now 
lived alternatel}’ in Florence and‘in liomc. Afterwards, when his frhmd tlio countess 
I ivas released from other ties by the death of her husband, tiny lived together in tlm 

I clos<*st intimacy in Alsace or in Paris, w'hero A. was incessantly occupied in vrriting, 

I revising, and publishing his works. Tlicre appears to have been a imuTitige, although 

I it was never made public. On the first oiitlmrst of the French revoiutioiC A. wumt'Io 

i ’England, but soon returned to Paris. In 1792 he was again forced to ilee from France, 

and he lUeii settled with his insf‘pand)le companion in Florence. Here he d., on the bth 
t)ct., 1800. The ashes of A. and those of his friend repo.se in the ehureh of Santa Lroce, 
in Fi(.u'euei‘, under a beautiful monument by Clinova, between the tombs of 3IicJjacl 
Angelo ami Mufjehiavcdli. As a dramatic author, A. has attempted three diiferent 
departments of his art. He published 21 tragedies, 6 comedies, and 1 “tramdogedia,'' 
a name inv^mted by himself, ills dramatic works show a w'ant of fresh imagliuUivo 
vigor, and betray the laborious perseverance -with which he did violence both to''himself 
and to ari. A. was iDS])ir(i(l more by politics than by poetry. He wished to breathe n 
Bpij'it of freedom into tiu^ dormant juiiuls of his countiymen,‘ and considered the theater 
as a scliooi in which tlaj people might ieam to he “free, strong, and noble.” In order 
to preser\'e the purity of Ids muse, A, liad resolved to read r-o otiier poet. He •^vishe(^ 
to produce^ {in eilV'Ci by' the very simplest meams, and, renouneun.g tiic {dd of ornament, 
to picfise by lujudy stj*<*ngth and e{irnestri(‘ss alone. ITis works arc on fids account cold 
and stiff, his jdiots simple even to ])overty. Ids verso liard and impleaslng, and Jiis ban- 
giiage dcRhute^of thid magic s])!endor of coloring wddeh stirs the inmost soul. Hot- 
witjishmdlng this, A. did good s<.'rvice to .Ihtllan traged}^ Ho corrected the eirerfHn{d.(i 
taste widch IijrI lid'ore prevfdkMh tis well as tlie pedantry of an alfeeled imitation of Attio 
models. Sucec-eding writers endeavored to indtjite his strength and simplicity. A. was 
more unsuccc^ssful in ids eomedh.^s timn in Ids Imgedies. They manifest the same seriou.s 
polilie{il t(‘ndeiK‘y ; the invention is poor, the development of the plot uninteresting, and 
the characters ai“(' only general sketclies, without individuality. The most succe^ssful of 
his (Iram.’itic w'orks is Ahd, a mixture of trage.dy and opera, invented by Idniself, which 
lie desigmited by the singular name of “ t]*amelogedia.'" Besides the dramatic works of 
A., we possess an e])ic poem, in four cantos, written oy him, also many lyrical poems, 
10 siitires, {tml poeticjil transhdions of Terence, Virgil, and portions of vEschylus, 
Sopiioclcs, Euripides, and Arislopliaues. After Ids death, appeared his Mi'^offcdlo, a 
nieinoria.] of his hatred to the French. The countess of Albany hacl a collected edit ion 
of Ids works published (35 vols 4iO, Pisa, 1805-1815) containing Ids autobiography ; 
Centofanti published TmchcA e Vita (fAJjieri (Florence, 1842), 

AJ^FOH'SIKEj at. of Italy, in the prov. of Ravenna, nearly 4 m. ilv?". from Ravenna, 
in a level, irrigated, and fertile district. Pop. of commune, 0741. 

ALFO]Sr'SI.NE, or Alpiionsine Tables, eert{iin astronomical ealculations made by 
^ the {iblest men of tlie period for Al))honso of Castile (1221-84). A room in the pfjhice a-i 
8egovi{i is still shown as AIpbonso’s observatory. The tables were comxiiled in 1252, the 
year that A. came to the throne, and first pvdfiished in 1488. 

^ ALFONSO L, of Navarre and Aragon, succeeded Pedro I. in 1104. He united Cas- 
tile to his kingdom by marrying the daughter and heiress of Alphonse VI. of Lc’on and 
. Castih, and thereupon assumed the title of “ Emperor of all SpainV A. was surnaiued 
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“ tlie fighter,” and liis victories wore mainly over the l\roors. In 1118 lie took Saragossa 
after a siege of three years. In a 1120, lie slew 20,000 Moors on the of Daroca*! In 
1120, lie invaded Valencia, and two years later he went to tiie aid of Ui(3 Christian Moors 
in Gi'aiuuia. In 1130, he crossed the Pyrenees and captured Bordeaux and Bayonne, lie 
d. in 1134 

ALFDIISO V,, King of xVragon, Naples, and Sicily (141(>*'5S a.d.), received Die surname 
of ‘‘the niagnauimous,” because on his accession to the throne he clestroyial a doeunnnU 
containing tiie names of all the grandees wdio were hostile to him. His Iiislorical impor- 
tance arises from liis having brought southern Italy under tiie ilomiihon of Aragon, in 
1420, he attacked Corsica, but speedily hastened to Aaples, at the requ(\st of queen 
Joanna II., wdio besought his assistance against Louis of Anjou. For some time he 
enjoyed the highest favor; but in 1423, having throwm into prison licr minion (‘araccloli, 
ivho'was his enemy, the queen declared for his rival, Louis. At lier dcc.tli, in 1435, A, 
resolved to claim the kingdom; hut Retie of Anjou, whom Joanna had tipiioinlcd her 
successor after the death of Louis, opposed him. Roiiui and Genoa sided v'itli Keifl, 
ami the Genoese licet attacked and defeated -that of A., tlie monarch himsihi' laang taken 
prisoner. He was sent to duke Philip of Alilan, who, charmed by his manner and talent, 
set him at liberty, and even formed an alliance with iiim. After several hatth’s, ami a 
long mountain-war in the Abruzzi, A. overthrew Ids adversary, and entiu'ed Naples in 
triumph. Having once tirmly established his power, be proeeedcal to suppress 1 lie disonters 
which li.ad sprung up during the worthless reign of Joanna, mid lionorahly distinguished 
himself by his patronage of letters. He d. at Naples while his troops were besieging 
Genoa, June 27, 1458. •. 

ALFONSO I, of Casttlk (YI. of Leon), 1030-1109; surnamed “ the valiant.'l Leon 
was given to him by liis father, while Sancho, the eldest son, receiviMl Caslile; and Gar- 
cia., youngest of the three, was given a part of Galicia and Portugal. Whir soon begixn 
among them, and in 1038 Sancho defeated A. in a bloody battle on tlui Pisui'ga, Tlireo 
years later A. defeated Sancho on the Carrion; )mt during the night Sancho was rein- 
forced, it is said, liy the renowned Cid, Roderigo Diaz <lc Blvar, nearly exterminated tlie 
Leoncse army, took A. prisoner, compelled liini to alKlicate, and s’nut him up in a monas- 
tery, .A. e-^caped and sought shelter with the ?tloorisii king of I’oledo. Sancho took 
poS';e.ssion of Loon and immediately went against Garcia, defeatingaiid capturinghimat 
Sautarem. In 1073, Sancho was .secretly killed, and A., upon solemnly declariiigiiimself 
innocent of the murder, was reinstated In his kingdom of Leon, to wliich was added 
Castile. His brotlier Garcia, wdio was preparing to recover tlie tlirone of Galicia, was 
treacherously invited to A. s court, made a prisoner, and ten years afterwards died in 
continement. A. now ruled over nearly all of his father’s kingdom, and went to tlie 
assistance of the Moorish king who had befrien fled liini, and wlio.sc kingdom was invaded 
by the Cordovans. A.’s gratitude ended with the death of the old king; he did not scru- 
ple to at.uick the son, and soon captured the city (jf ''i'oledo. A. was I'nomirch of nearly 
the wliole of Spain, when a powerful Alrnoravide army from Africa, with tlu! assLtance 
of the king of Seville, gave him a. terrible defeat, in i08G, near Zalaca. He recovered 
after a tiine, but in 1108 the Moors destroyed his army mid killed Ills only sfui. The 
next year A. died, and wa.s succeeded by his daughter Urraca, who became" tig; wife of 
AlA.inso I. of Aragon, By an illegitimate daughter A. became an ancestor of the king 
■: of , Borliigab ' v. ^ 

AITOHSO III., surnamed The GfvEAT, King of Leon, Asturias, and Galicia, 1). 848 a.d. 
ITc succeeded liis fatlier, Ordoho I, in SOO, but had to maintain lii.s riglds ]»y force of 
arms against count Froila, who liad iisui-ped the throne. Having cjiused tiie lattf'r to be 
murdered, he proceeded sternly to reduce to obedience, the piowerful noldlity of tlu‘, king- 
dom, who looked with a jealous eye on the rnoriareliy remaining in one family; and tlien, 
carrying hi.s arms against other enemies, he foiiglit thi'ough mom than flOiannpaigns, and 
gained numerous viclories over tlue floors. He crossed the Doiiro, broki* {kovn the walls 
of Coimlira, penetrated to the Tagus and Eslramadura, ('ularged his terrilorii's liy a, por- 
tion of lAnau gal and old Castile, and repeopled tlie conqmacd and desolaled Burgos. 
But tlie.m vyars entailed great expense and misery on the nation. In 888. A, hacl to 
enduiT the pain of beholding, at the head of a reiicl army, liis own son Garcia.s, who 
wi.shed to seize the crowm, although pretending a simple desire for tlie ]'.r()sy,erliy of the 
roinmonw'callh. A. collected his forces, eompiered ids son, ami threw him into prison. 
But Garcias’ mother, by the lielp of several of the graudi'es, <‘xcited a new (‘onspiracy, 
wbicli resulted in the abdication of the monarch in favor of Ins imprisoned son. In 
order, liowever, to be still useful to his country, A, became commander of Garcias' 
forces in an expedition against the j\Ioors‘. After returning in triumph, he B. at 
Zamora, 010. 

ALFONSO VL, of Lkok. Bee Alfonso 1 ., of Castile. 

ALFOKSO X., surnamed “the astrononycr,” “the philosopher^’ or “the wise 
sribw), king of Leon and Castile, b. 1221, Hucceod(?d his father, Ferdinand III., in 1253. 
As early as the storming of Seville in 1248, he had given indications of Ids courageous 
spirit. lint, instead of wisely attempting to expel the Moors and subdue the nobility, 
he iiivlslied the resources of his kingdom in fruitless diorts to secure his election to the 
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imperial throne of Germany. Endolpli of Haprdmr^ was chosen in opposliion to him. 

• Nor would pope G rei^ory X. rec;ognizc his chums everi to tlie duchy of Swabia. Boon after, 
his throne was Ihreateiied by the turbulence of the nobility and liis wars with the Moors. 
The latter, however, he defeated in 12G8, in a bloody battle, and took from them Xeres, 
Medina Sidonia, Ban- I j near, and a part of Algarve, uniting at the same time Murcia with 
Castile. In 1271, an insurrection broke out in his dominions, at the head of which was 
his son Philip. Phrec years elapsed before it wars finally cpielled. In the mildness with 
I wduch lie treated ihe rebels, men sawMmly indications of his \veakuess. But afterwards 

.( determining to employ more st;rine:ent measures, liis son Sancho also rebelled, and in 1282 

deprived him of his tlu’one He now sought the lielp of the Moors, but after fruitless 
; eliorts to r. ‘cover ins power, lie died at Beville, April 4, 1284. He wvas the most learned 

prince of his time, and has acipiired lasting fame through the completion of the code of 
' laws cominenccd (though this is disputed) by his father," and called de las ParUdas, 

■ . wdiicli in 1501 liiieaine the universal law of the land. There are still extant several long 

Ji poems of his, liesides a work on chemistry, and another on philosophy. He is also cved- 

I ited wUli a liistory of the church and of the crusades, and is said to have ordered a trans- 

; lation of the Bible into Spanish. He labored much to revive knowledge, increasing 

I both the privileges and professorships of the university of Balamanca. He sought to 

j iminove the Ptolemaic planetary la, hies, whose anomalies had struck observers even at 

i that early time. For this purpose, in 1240, he assembled at Toledo upwards of 50 of the 

I most cclebratoil astronomers of that age. His improved tables, still known under the 

name of Ihe Alfonsiiic tallies, were completed in 1252 at the cost of 40,000 ducats — an. 

J unprecedented sum to be expended on such a work in tliose days. Tlie results obtained 

I by mean.s of tlio Alfoiisine tallies were no more accurate than those of the oldm- ones, 

I for both v/ere based on the same erroneous hypothesis of Epicycles (q.v.). The Opmeubs 

I Li'gala;^ of A. were published by the royal historical society of Madrid in 1836. 

ALFONSO I., of Nap.les and Sicily. See Al'fois'so V„ of Aragon, ante. 

I ALFOl' SO I,, earliest king of Portugal, wms the son of Henry of Burgundy, conqueror 

I and count of Portugal. He^wos born'in 1110 A. d., and being only 2 years of <age at his 

I father’s death, the n.ninagement of affairs fell into the hands of his ambitions and disso- 

lute mother, Tluiriisa of Castile, from whom he was compelled forcibly to seize it on attain- 
I ing his majority. .He then entered on a war with Castile, whose Supremacy he did not 

I recognize, and," leaguing himself with Navarre, made several conquests in Galicia, after 

I •which he proceeded to attack the Moors, w'liose invasions he had already begun to 

; check by building the fortress of Leiria. A btittle wms fought in the plains of Oilrique, 

; July 25, 1130, when victor}- dcjciared for the .Portuguese, after a bloody struggle, in 

: which, it is said, not less than 200,000 Moors perisiied. From that day, A. assumed the 

title o'f king, 'which the pope confirmed. On the 25t]i of Oct., 1147, he took Lisbon, by 
the help of the English fleet of criisaflers ; and in 1158, after a siege of 2 months, made 
hiniselx master of Alcazar- de-Sal and Evora. In 11'71, he took by assault the fortrcs:3 of 
Baiitanim from the Saracens, and annihilated the garrison ; and at the same place he 
(lefentecl the Almohadian ruler, Jusuf-ben-Jakub, in 1181 ]-Ic invited to Ids land the 
kuiglits templars and knights of St. John, and establi.s!ied tlie orders of Avis and of vSt. 
Michael. The Porluguese style him el corigaistador (the conqueror). But he w-as also a 
legislator, eslabhsiiing tlie cortes of Lamego, and promulgating a code of laws relating 
to the order of surices.sion, tlie privileges of tlrj nobility, the administration of Justice, 
etc. He died at Coimbra, Dec. 0, 1185. 

ALFONSO V, of PcnmTGAL, 1432-81; surnarned “Africano,” in honor of his 
victories over the IMoors iii Algiers. He succeeded his father In 1438, hut did not 
govern until 1418, his uncle being regent in the meantime. A. declared this uiudc to bii a 
rebel, and defeated iiim in a battle in whi<di he was slain. After a campaign in Africa, 
A, undertook to seize upon Castile and Loon, but wa.s defeated at Toro. A, tried to get 
assist anee from liie king of EVance, but found that monarch deceiving him, iihd 
abdicated in favor of his sou Juan. Tlie son refused, and A. reigned two years longer, 
when ho fell into a (leei> melancholy and retired to a monastery, ■\Hicre he died. 

ALFOI^SO ¥1., King of Portugal, second son cf John IV., was at first destined for the 
church, but the death of his elder brother in 1()56 altogether changed his (Mreunistances. 
Being tsicii a minor, the government of the kingdom wms intrusted to his mother, 
Louisii, (le Guzman, a woman of great wi.sdom and prudence, who felt it her duty to 
retain the power in her own hands, even after A. had reached his majority; for the 
sickly and dissolute prince displayed little aptitude for busirie,s.s. But the court minions, 
who had their owm reasons for wishing liim to rule, urged him to remove his mother 
from her otflee. This was accomplished in 1062. The minister, count Castol-Melhor, a 
mere trifler, pos.sessed supreme authority. Nevertheless, Portugal was victorious in the 
war whicli .she undertook against Spain, although for this she had to thank her English 
and EYench allies. In 1606, A. married Maria-E'rancisca-Elizabeth of Bavoy, who, imw- 
ever, soon conspired with his brother Pedro against him. The plot succeeded. A. v/as 

I seized and imprisoned at Gintra, where he died on the 12th of Sept., 1683. Pedro tiien 

obtained the tiirone, and married the widow of his deceased brother. 
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AL'FOUD, ICsv. IIKjMiit, p.T)., a critic of the liighost rcpntrifion, and also a 

poet of considerable genius, ^vas*bo^n in London in 1810,^ hnt was (Mhicatnd first at I Iminster 
^rraimnar-school in Somersetshire and lliialiy u.t Trinity (*(dleg(*, (hnd>r!dge, wdicre 
he took his degree, and entered tlie church. His first volume, pidilisln'd at I'ambridgo 
in 1881, -wan entitled Poems and PoWhU Pmgnients. Three years al'tm-v/ards, the young 
aifilior was elcidcd a felloV of Trinity, and in the following year, 1880 , a])|xaired Ids 
most popular W'ork, PM School of tite ilmrt, and other Poe/nu^ wincli has la'fui iKspumtly 
reissued, especiadlj^ in America. About the sajne time. A. was aupoiiited victir of 
Wyme.swohl, X.cicestcrshire, where lie remained till 1858, gradually enlarging tin.; (drcle 
of his studies, and obtaining fresh honors. In 1841 he ])ublishe<l (JhophCH ott the. Giuek 
Pods, wiueli exhibit both purity of taste and breadth of sehohirsli!]). In 1844, appeared 
the first voliiine of \\m mufpluni opus^ the Greek Tedn-vamh wilii not(*s and various 
readings ; the second w^as not published till 1852. In 1858, hii wais removed to Qu<*bec 
street idia pel, London, where he continued to maintain his high re])utation a.s a sound 
and eloqiumt preacher, until, in 1857, lie w^as appointed dean of Lanlerbury liy lord 
Xhilmersion. A.’s uootry is cliaracteriziKi not so much by depth or originaiiiy us by 
■freedom from aifectalion, obscurity, or homliast. His Greek Tedament^ wiiich wascfjin- 
plete<i ill 1801, occupies the fii^t rank among English editions. A.inong his latest 
•writings was A Pka for the Queen's hJnfjUsh, wlii’cli exx‘it(sl considei*able discussion, lie 
also ]»ubiished. several volumes of sermons. He d. Jan. 12, 1871. Life, Letters, 
etc., 187^1. 

ALPR, elves, or fairies; in Norse mythology, being.s like the dwa'irfs, ranking bctivcen 
gods and men. There were two kinds—elves of light, and eive.s of darkness. Their 
abode is Alfiicimr, (fairyland), and their king the god Frey. 

AIFSED, .surnamed The Gkeat, wa.s b. at Wantage, in Berkslure, in 84D. Hi.s father 
was Ethel wolf, son of Egbert, king of the West Saxons; and though the yonnge.st of hair 
sons, he. succeeded to the throne, on the death of his brother Etlielred, at the^^age of 23. 
He had already given decisive proofs of liigh abilityu.s a general in repelling tlie incessant 
inciuvsions of the Danes, at that time the most terrible warriors in Europi?. After lie 
succeeded to the throne, he redoubled his exertions to restore II le ind<,‘]Kmdenee of his 
country. At first he strove without success, wliilst the Danes continued to pour fresh 
bands upon the coast,, and the Anglo-Saxoi.is either bent to the yoke or forsook their 
bome.s. In G78 the invaders had completely overrun the whole kingdom of the West 
Saxons, A,, iio longer able to collect an eiiectivo army, -was obligcrl \o seek, semuity iu 
the iiilis and forests, and for some time found refuge iii a cowherd’s hut. He still, liow- 
cver, kcp.. up some commimication w-ith his fiiend.s; and as soon as the people began 
once more to arm a.gainst tlie Danes, lie built a stronghold on an elevation or i.siand (still 
known as Athelncy, i.e., the “island of the nobles,” or the “royal island”) amid the 
marshes of Someiwelshiro, to ivhieh he summoned his faithful followers. From this 
fortress lie made freqmmt successful sallie.s against the enemy, and after a comparatively 
short time, he found i'jimself at the liead of a considerablG army, with wideh he totally 
routed them, 878, near Ellington, iu Wiltshire. Aftm* liolding out for some time in a 
stronghold to which they Imd retreated, the invaders capitulated. A. accepted hostages, 
and their solemn oath to quit his territory of Wessex, and receive liaptism. Idieir king, 
Gedrim or Gutlinm, was baptized, with thirty of his followers, and over after proved 
faitidVd in luls aUegfiinee. to A, 

Aftm* this decisive, victory, the powmr of A. steadily increased, both by land and sea 
— for already lie had built England’s first fleet — ho beat tlie I) mes in nmnerous battles, 
and gradmiliy their possessions were confined to the northern and eastern coasts. In 
880. A., without any formal installation, became recognized as the sovereign of all 
England, a title to wliich he had proved his right livthe most indisputable of arguments. 
During the ensuing years of peace, he relaiilt ilieciti(}s that had sufiVred most during the 
war, particularly London; erected new fortresst‘s, and trained the p(H)})le to the use of 
firin.s; while at the same time he encouraged husbanclry and other useful arts, and 


established many beneficial institutions, some of wliicli had alreadv existc-d among the 
Anglo-Bnxoiis. but were by him revived, remodeled, and im])roved. Of his political 
institutions, little is known beyond the fact that ho e.om])i1(‘d a. code of lawxs, divided 
England info counties, hundreds, and tithings, and thoroughly reformed the administra- 
tion <if justice by making tbe.so tithings, hundreds, etc., so fur as -was practically poswiide, 
responsible for the o^?en^ses committed within their jurisdiction. William of Halmes- 
bury, with enthusiastic exaggeration, declared that a “purse of money, or a pair of 
golden bracelets,^’ might^in A.’s day be exposed for wu^eks iu complete safety on the 
coniraou highways. A. is also said— though erroueously, as is now believed— to Iiave 
been the author of “trial by jury.” In an age of ignorance and barbarism, A. was an 
accomplished scholar and a zealous patron of learning. No prince of his age did so much 
- w P! knowledge, and few monarchs at any time have shown an equal zeal 

oi He caused many manuscripts to be translated into 

from Latin, and himself translated several works, such as Boethius on the 
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Consnlrtfion of PMloscpliy.U-io Ilififory of Orosius, Bedels EcelmmUcal IIL^tory, and Selee- 
timsfrom the Soliloquies^ of St. .A.vgu,^Une. Among his original works in the Anglo-’Snxoxi 
language are LawH ef the AYed Smi'om, Indltutes, ChronicleBy MeditaUom, etc. All his 
works strikingly indicate the serious, elevated, and yet practical character of the riian. 
In his translations, A. is frequently more than a translator. He adds his own rctlections 
to those of his author; aiul expands the geographical outline of Orosiiis by a chart of 
Germany, an account of tlm Baltic, and the icy regions towards the north pole, whiclt 
are j)vetty accurate, cGnsideiing the means which then existed for adquiring a knovrledge 
of these places. Several works attributed to A. are believed not to be genuine. 

The peaceful labors of A. were, in 898, interrupted by a fresh invasion of Northmen 
under ihestou or Hastings, more form id ahle than any that had yet been attempied in his 
reign. "'Hie defection of the East Anglians and Northumbrians added to the difiiculties 
with winch he bad to contend. A., how'ever, w^as fully prepared, and thougli, during 
their protracted stay in his dominions, the invaders overran a large extent of country, 
and committed considerable depredations, they were beaten in almost every encounter 
with the English, and finally quelled. A. died on the 2Tth of Oct., 1901, aged h*3, 
leaving his country ill the enjoyment of comparatiye peace and jirosperity, the friut of 
tliat wise and eiiergetic rule wdiich has made his memory dear to all generations of Eng- 
lishmen as tliat of their best and gTeate.st king. We cannot perhaps realize the resolute 
]mtienco of A., in his political and military capacity, for we have but a very imperfect 
knowledge of the obstacles which stood in his way; but it must excite botli our highest 
wonder and reverence to behold a man pursuing solitarily, in the midst of ferocity," bar- 
barism, and ignorance, and in KSpite of the perpetual pains ivith wiiicli his body vms 
racked, so many various and noble schemes for the eivilizatioii and true glory of his 
country.— -The most authentic and interesting of the original sources of information on 
the history of A. is the life by Asser, bishop of Sherhorne, a book distinguisbed by 
extreme simplicity and affection. The best edition is that of Wise, Oxford, 1782. Of the 
recent lives, the most complete and careful are that of prof, lieinhold Piuiii, edited by 
T. Wright, and that by Mr. T. Hughes, 1S69. 

AL'FBETON, a market-t. of Derbyshire, Eng., 12 m. n.n.e. from Derbj?-, and a 
station on the Erewaish brancli of the Midland railway. It lias manufacturers of liats, 
stockings, and brown earthenware. There arc collieries and iron -works in the vicinity. 
The town is irregularlj’' built, and contains manj?- veiy old houses, but has of late rapidly 
increased. It is said to derive its name from Alfred the groat. Pop. 71, 8080. 

ALGA MABJl^A. Sec Giivss Wk.vcic. 

AL0AS, a natural order of plants, lielongnng to the class eryptogamia of Linnreiis, and 
to tiie acotyledoueH of the natural system. It contains a great number of species, about 
2000 being known and described, and among tliese tJiere is a great variety of ff irms. They 
gro\v for the most part in water, some in fi’ewh. and some in salt watei’' but some also on 
inoist rocks or ground; whilst oihers are frequently found covering the glass and pots of 
hot-houses. Some species occur even upon diseased animal tissue, as ucMifa prollfvm 
from the gills of ffsh, whilst mrclnula renfrmtli (q.v.) appears to bo formed in the liuman 
stomach. ^ They are most numerous in still or stagnant water and in Avarni climHt(‘s. 
Their structure" is very various; they are found of all grades, from tluj little microscopic 
vesicle to great sea-weeds, which ramify .like trees. The diversity in .size is as great as 
inform; some species being visible only through the microscope, and resembling mold 
or rust; some a few inches, others several feet in longtli; wliilst the lamlnarla\ wliieii 
float in tlie South American seas, measure more tlian 100 ft.; and waceoeyduH pyrlfem 
of the Pacific ocean reaches the lengtli of 1500 ft. T'et tliey are seldom to he found as 
thick as the finger, or as broad as the hand, although some far exceed these dimensions, 
the trunk of hHmiifU'fum^.achif^ attaining the thickness of a man’s thigh. Some species 
are firmly fixed at the liottom of the water, some adhere to rocks amr.slones left dry by 
the retiring tide; some frequently break loose, and float about upon and beneatb the sur- 
face. Th% have in no case proper roots, Ixtt anerely processes for their attachment to 
the surfaces on which they an* iixed; they seem to derive their nourishment by ail 
parts of their surface from the water or moist a.1r in which they grow. The gulf weed 
{mrgmsum) floats in long pieces in the Atlantic ocean and all the great seas; a large por- 
tion of the sea between tlie West Indies and the Canary islands is specially called the 
Mee de 'Sar/yme. The %veed is carried in sucli quantities by the current into the gulf 
of Mexico,' that it covers the sea In tracts of many miles in hreadth, and gives it the 
appearance of a meadow. Iilany fabulous stories were related of this gulfweed by the 
mariners of the loth century. "Ships were said to have been stopped in their course, 
and the crew’s obliged to cut their w'ay through wnth hatchets. The discovcTies of 
Columbus put an end to these exaggerated reports. 

A. are entirely cellular in their structure, hpwever . elongated may be their fronds, 
having no proper vessels, but consisting of an irregular tissue of titriciilar cells. The 
fronds of m.aiy^ are articulated. Some of tlie simiffest or lowest organization are 
propagated by spontaneous separation ; in others, the reproductive organs consist of 
spores (see Acotvledonous Plants) inclosed in penspores, and variously disposed in 
receptacles of different kinds ; sometimes in the interior of the cells. Antheridia (cpv.) 
also oco'^r ,iv- some ; and zoo^ipores, or spores with moving cUiat which exhibit phenomena 
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of motion , resembling those of animal life. ^ The diatomacp.rc, in which the ordinary mo lo 
of reproduction is by spontaneous separation, have by scone been referred to tiie aminal 
kingdom. They are entirely microscopic, reseiublo the auimaUniles (;;die<.l 
ancl are generally found in still waters and moist jjlaces, but occur in prodigious 
numbers ihsome ’parts of the Antarctic ocean, where they give a c-olor to tlui wtiter. 

A ditier from fungi (q.v.) in deriving their uourisinneiit exclu.^ivi;]}', iis it w<;uld 
seem, from the mediuni by which they arc suiTOuiided, and not from the substance upon 
whi(;h they grow. Tiie substance of wdiich they are composed is also very dillerent. 
Yet it has been felt not a little difficult to determine to which order some of the lowest 
forms of vegetable life should be referred. 

As to their substance, A. consist chiefly of vegetable gelatine, winch dissolves in 
water when they are boiled m it. The harder ]^arls of their fronds arc sometimes 
coriaceous, or horny, or cartilaginous, but never really ligneous. Their color is not 
always green, but mostly brown or yellow, sometimes purple or violet, or rose-eolor ; 
and 'many of them present a very beautiful appearance when examiued through a 
microscope. Many contain an abundance ot iodine. Different species of Wuack (fuem) 
(q.v.), whicli are cast on shore in vast confused masses by the wax’es, are gatliered and 
iiurned in the Orkney islands, in Normandy, and other parts of the world, the ashes 
forming an article of commerce under the name of Kelp (q.v.), and (‘ontaining much of 
the iodide of sodium. Sea-weeds of all kinds are an excellent manure. None of the 
species are poisonous, and some of them are used for food, a Cakhageen (q.v.) or 
Irish moss, Dulse (q..v.), Laver (q.v.), etc. The edible swallows nest of the Indian 
archipelago are composed of a species of sea-weed. Several kinds are eaten as articles 
of luxury by the Chinese. FkmHatenax, one of the species so used, furnishes them also 
with an admirable glue, of which great quantities are prepared tin d brought to the 
market. IKocaxia Udminthocorton, Corsican moss, a native of the Iflediterranean, and 
found principally around the shores of Corsica, is used as a vermifuge. !See Pi.ocakia. 

Tills natural order is divided into 5 sub-orders, regarded by some as distinct orders — 
namely, Giiarace.'E (q.v.), FucACEiE (q.v.), Ceramiace.e (q.v.), Oo3xf]':kvacka': (see 
Conferva), and D iatomace.e (q.v.). Ihie Oharaceie are sometimes separated as a dis- 
tinct order of higher organization, whilst tlui re.st are united under tlie name aigm. Bee 
Kutziug’s Phyedogki G-etiemhs (Leip, lSi-3), and his Sjwcies Alganuih (Leij). 1840) ; 
Grevillc’s A BHtanivim (Loud 1830) ; Brltkh &ea-weeds, nature-printed (Loudon ; 
Bi’adbiiry and Agnew). 

AICyAH'BI, Alessandro, an Italian sculptor, b. at Bologna 1003, cl. 1004, raiflccd next 
to Lor. Bernini among Italian sculptors of the 17 th c., and especially excelled in the repre- 
sentation of nude flgurcs. His works, liow'ever, suffered from the faults jire valent in his 
time, especially from a striving after pathos and picturesque effects, opposed to the true 
character of sculpture. liis most important work i.s a colossal relievo of Attila In St. 
Peters. Koine. His statue of the god of sleep m the villa Borgliese lias froquentiy 
been nilstaken for an antique. 

A.LOAEO BA, Bee Carob. 

I 

■ AIGAEOT'TI, Francesco, Count, an Italian author, was b. ot Yenice in 1713; studied 
in Romo and Bologna, and when 31 years old publislied in Paris (17;]3) a work, entitled 
Nemtoiiianmno jier le Darne (The NcAvtoaian Philosopliy adapted to tbe Ladies), which 
was the basis of his suhsequent reputation. Until 1730, he lived in Prance. On his 
return from a journey to Russia, A. became acquainted wdOi Frederick IL of Prussia^ 
who elevated him to the rank of count, and made him, in 1747, lord chnmberhiin. He 
was also patronized by Augustus HI. of Poland, and lived ahca*natelv in Berlin and 
Dresden until 1754, when ho returned to Italy, He d. March 3, 1764, at Pi.^a, wbm'e, in 
the Campo Santo, Frederick the great raised a monument to his memory. In bis owm 
time he was recognized as a good judge of pamtiii.g and architecture, and' his reputation 
isconlirmed by his wmrk Saggi mpm le Belle Arti (Essays on Fine Arts), a.nd by the 
paintings he selected for the Dresden gallery. His poetry ‘displays no groat genius ; but 
his other works show that lie was an accomplished man ; and his letters rank witli the 
best in the Italian language. 

ALGAROVIL'LA, an astringent product of Juga martlice, an acacia of New^ Granada ; 
said to be four times as rich in tannin as the best oak bark. Black ink is made from it ; 
also a ydlow^dye ; and it is useful in medicine. 

ALG-AE'VE, the smallest and most southerly of the provinces of Portugal, lies between 
Andalasia and the Atlantic ocean. In ancient times it was much more extensive. It 
received its name from the Arabs, in whose language A. signifles a land lying to the west.” 
It was a i^Ioorish province till 1353, when Alphonso HI. united it to the crown of Portugal 
as a se])arate kingdom. Its area is estimated at 2030 sq.m., and its pop. is (1875) 193,000. 
Ihe northern part of^ the province is occupied by a range of mountains of an average 
height oi 4000 ft., which form the continuation of the Sierra Morena of Spain, and ter- 
minate in cape St. Vincent, the south-western extremity ot Europe. The liighest ridges 
are entirely destitute of vegetation ; and the mountainous tract in general admits of but 
little cultivation. From the main ridge the country slopes southward in jagged terracej? 
and low Mils, leaving a level tract of a few miles along the coast, llic soil of this plain 
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is but indifferently suited for tlie production of grain, or even of pasturage ; but it pro- 
duces abundance of the liiiesfc fruits of llio south, even plantains and dates, Tlie wine is 
also of excellent quality. . The Alric.an heat of the climate is mitigated by the cool sea- 
breeze. The only river of iniporUiuec is ihc Guacliana, on the frontiers of Sjiam. The 
juliabitants employ thcinselves chieily in llshiug, in manufacturing salt, and in cultivat- 
ing fruit. They are considered the best sailors and the truest i'riends in Portugal, The 
chief t. is Faro q'lop. 8500). 

AL-GAZALl, Anu Hamed Muhammad, 1058-1111 ; a Moslem theologian of the 
Aschantc sect, the head of tlie college at Bagdad, He visited the holy sepulchre at 
Jenisaleiu, and spent 10 years in Damascus ; taught again in Bagdad 15 years, and 
spent ins remaining life In retireincui and phiiosophicai speculation, settling iinafiy 
with the Subs, ancl becoming ^atisbed with their mystical clami to an intuition of the 
laws of life and of the immanent Deity. 

AL'OBSEA is a iiranch of iiure nmt hematics. The name is derived from the Arabs, 
who call die science algefrr supplementing and equalizing — in refer- 

ence to the transposition and reduction of the terms of an equation. Among the Italians 
in early times it was called a. inag(jiorc, as having to do with the lugher kinds of 
calculation, and still oftener irgola dc kt com, because the unknov/ii quantity was denom- 
inated com, the “ tiling hence the name of comke(jbH, given to it by early English writers. 

The term algebraical is gcneially used somewhat vaguely, to denote any expression or 
calculation in wbiich signs arc used to denote- the operations, and letters or other syrabok 
are put instead of numbers. But it is perhaps better to restrict the name A. to the doc- 
trine of equations (q.v.). Literal arithmolic, then, or multiplying, dividing, etc., with 
letters instead of Arabic (‘iphers, is propeniy only a preparation for A. ; while anaiysiis 
{(j.v.), in the widest sense, would emljrace A. as its first part. A. itself is divided into 
two chief branches. The first treats of equations involving unknown quantities having a 
oeterminate value; in the other, called the diopliuntinc or indeterminate analysis, the 
unkinnvn (quantities have no exaetiy lixed values, but depend in some degree upon 
assiiinption. 

The oldest work in tlio, wxst on A, is that of Diophantns of Alexandria, in the 4lh e. 
after Christ, it consisted originally of 15 books, and contained arithmetical problwns ; 
only 0 books are nov/ extant They arc written in Greek, and evince no little aciite- 
nesk d’lie modern Europeans got their first ac(|uaintaucc wnth A., not directly from 
the Greeks, but, like most otherlHiowdedgc, through the Arabs, who derived it, again, 
from the liuidoos. I'lie chk'f European source was the work of Mohammed Ben Musa, 
who lived in the time of caliph A1 Mamun (81o-838) ; it has lieeu translated into English 
by I)r. Rosen (ijond. 1851), An Italian merchant, Leonardo Bonaccio, of Pisa, traveling 
in the cast about 1200, acquired akmjwledge of the science, and introduced it among hM 
countrymen on his return ; he has left a work on A. not yet printed. The Ih’st work on 
A. after the revival of learning is that of the Minorite* friar Paciolo or Luca Borgo 
(Van. 1104). bcipio Perreo in Bologna, discovered, in 1505, the solution of one case of 
cubic (’qnidions. TartagUa of Brescia (d. 1557) carried cubic equations still further, ami 
imparted liis discrrrcuics'to Cardan. of Milan, as a secret. Cardan extended the discovery 
himsdf, and published, in 1545, the solution knov/n as “CardaiVs rule.” Ludovico Fer- 
rari an(l BombeUi (1570) gtivc th«e .solution of biquadratic equations. A,, was fir.st culti- 
vated in Germany by Cliristlan Ihidolf, in a work printed in 1534; Btifei followed with 
his Arlihntcfim lakgra (Mrirnb. 1541). Robert Hecorde, in England, and Pelletier, in 
France, wrotcj about 1550. Vieta, a J<'reiHdiinan (d. 1008) first made the grand steg) of 
using hdters to (hmotci the known quantities as well as the unknown. Harriot, in Eng- 
huKrClhOl), and Girard, in Holland (IdOO), still further improved on the advances made 
by Vieta. dlie Okoovinc (1887) of Descartes makes an epoch in A.; it is rich in new 
investigations. De.sct\rt(‘s ap])]i(*d A. to geometry, and was the first to represent the. 
natiin/of curves by nu'un.s of equations. hAwmat also contributed much to the science ; 
and so did the ArltlDaefhit Voice mdin of Newton. To these, names inay be added Mac- 
laurin, Moivre, Taylor, and Fontaine. Among the chief promoters of A., in more recent 
times, are Euler, Lagrange, Guii.ss, Abel, Fourier, Peacock, De Morgan, etc. 

ALO-EGI'EASj or Alcjezthas, at in Spain, in the province of Cadiz, on the gulf of 
Gibraltar. Its liarbor is btid. but it posse.sses a good dockfand the inlialiifcants are su])- 
piied with tine aqueducts. The (‘it add is in a very dilapidated condition, and the tracks 
in corn and brandy is no longer important. The place, however, which is pleasantly 
siiuuted, ha.s a pictur(‘sque appea.raiK;e. It was the first t. in Spain takem by the Idoors 
(713), in whose possession it remained for 7 centuries; but. in 1344, after a siege of 20 
month.s, it was retakim by the Imive Alfonso XL, king of Castile. It is said* that <;rusad- 
ers from all parts of Europe were present at tliis siege, which was the siege of the age, 
and IS spoken of as such. Edward HI. of England purposed coming hi person to the 
assistance of the Spanisli monarch, whom lic^^greatly admired. Alfonso destroyed the 
old Moorish towm ; the modern one was built by Charles III. in 1700. On the 6th of 
June, 1 801, between A . and Tarifa, the English admiral Sniimarez attacked the coin- 
bineci French and Spanish fleets under rear-admiral Luinois. He w'as defeated, but 
rmiewed the engagement a few days after, and gained a complete victory. A. m 5 m. 
from Gibraltar, across bay or gulf, and 10 round by land. Pop. 11,500. 
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rj'iny ayaiiist him from Oran. Earharossa defeated in many eneounters, and at last, 
})euig taken prisoner, was hebeadt'd in 1518. His brother was then chosen sultan. He 
put himself under the protection of the Ottoman coiirt, by the help of a Turkish army 
drove tlio Spaniards out of the country, and estahlisUed that system of military despotism 
and piraoy which lasted till 1880, and which sunk A. into a state of ruinous degradation. 
Ill 1541, the eni])eror Charles V. made a bold atteinjit to crush this nation of corsairs. . 
He laiukai in A. with a tlect of 870 ships and 80.000 men ; but a fearful storm, accom- 
panied by earthquakes and wmtei^spouts, destroyed the greater portion of the farmer, 
aini rendered the latter destitute of victuals, etc."; so that the expedition proved a failure, 
and Chiirles was glad to reuauhark, which he managed to do with extreme difficulty. 

The history of A., under tlie Moslems, offers few episodes worthy of notice. The 
Alo’crinos continued to carry on their piratical war against the powers of Ghristenclom, 
venturing oven to land on the Italian and Spanish coasts. Inland, too, they were con- 
staully ifchling to extend tlieir territories. Before the end of the 16tli c., they had sub- 
dued "tlie whole country to the verge of orocco, with the exception of Oran, which 
hi'ionu'ecl .to '4pain. The Spaniards were invariably unsuccessfur in their attempts at 
i ('])rhiils. Emhol.loned bv success, the ^Ugerines jiushed their piratical expeditions even 
beyond the st>’Hits of Gibraltar. In the year IGOO, the Turkish janissaries of Algiers 
obVaiiied from the Const antiiiopolitaii court the right to choose a dey from among them- 
se]ve.s, wdio '.-hould s.bare the ]U)wer with the pasha appointed by the, sultan, and be their 
commander-in-ehief. The result of this divided authority was internal strife and confu- 
'■sioii. Nevertheless, the insolence of the Algerines at sea increased. They attacked even 
the coasts of Provence, compelling Louis XI M, to chastise them thrice; which he did, 
however, w'ith very little effect. An incident occurred during the first bombardment of 
Algiers by the French Meet in 1083, which illustrates the reckless ferocity of these corsairs. 
By way of answer to the cannoiiading of his enemies, the dey caused the French consul, 
VWlicr, to be shot otT from the mouth of a mortar! After" the third bombardment, in 
lt'»87. the dey siaorn fully inquired of the French how much money the burning of Algiers 
had cost their master, and on baing told, coolly replied that “he would have done it 
himself for half the sum, and spared' tlieir king the trouble.” No more decisive result 
foilo'wed the attack of admiral Blake in 1655, nor of the English and Dutch fleets in 
1660 and 1670; yet the English were the tir.st to form treaties with the Algerines. In 
1708. the dey, Ibralum, made himself master of Oran, and Ms successor, Baba-xUi, suc- 
ceeded in effecting tlie virtual emancipation of the country from the dominion of the 
porte. He banished the Turkish jrasha; craftily per.suaded the sultaii of Turkey to leave 
the powm* solely in his iiands: curried on war and concluded peace at his own pleasure, 
and paid no more tribute. 

A. was now ruled by a military oligarchy, at the head of which stood the dey, and 
after him the powerful TurkisirmilUia, recruited from Constantinople and HmjTua, 
because their cldldren by native motliers could not enjoy the same privileges as them- 
selves. Besides these, there was a divan, or eouneii of state, chosen from the sixty }>riu- 
cifial civil functiouaries. The internal lustory of the country henceforth presents noth- 
ing but a bloody series of seraglio revolutions", caused by theda'wless janissaries, who per- 
mitted fe-w of the deys to die a natural deatli. In the year 1775, Spain undertook her last 
great expedition against A., with 44 ship,s of war, 340 transports, and 25,000 soldiers. 
This, Imwever, was as singularly unfortunate as all her previous ones. Everything went 
wrong, and the Hpariiards jnul to re-embark as speedily as possible, leaving behind them 
180(t woundt'd, and ail their artillery. Thus A. continued to defy the greater Ohristhiu 
powers, and to enforce tribute from the lesser. During the French revolution and 
the time of the empire, its piracies were much diminished in consequence of the pres- 
ence of powerful fleets in the Mediterraiieari sea; hut at the close of the war they 
were recommenced as vigorously as ever. This brought down upon “the nation of cor- 
sairs” the vengeance of the Chii.siian powers. Tlie Americans took the lead, attacked 
the x\lg('rine fleet off Oarthagena, on the 20t,h June, 1815; defeated it, and compelled the 
dey to acknowledge the inviolability of the American flag. About the same time, the 
English admiral, lord Exmoiitli, extorted from the other states of Barbary the recogni- 
tion of an international law respecting the treatment of prisoners. A. alone refused to 
consent to it; and after a delay of six weeks, the English and Dutch fleets, under the 
C'()inimiiKl of lord Bxmouth, flk'cely bombarded the capital. The batteries of the pirates 
were soon silenced; and in a few hours the half of the city lay in ruins; its naval foroti 
and its nntga;/.inf‘s being all destroyed. The dey, an ignorant and obstinate barbarian, 
still wishc'cr to jvfotraet the figlit, but his soldiery forced him to yield, and a treaty was 
concluded (1816), by wMeh all Christian slaves were released without ransom (the num- 
Ixir was 12il), and a promise wms given that both piracy and Christian slavery should 
c(?ase forever. But nothing could keep these ‘wretches from piracy. As early as 1817, 
they ventured as far as the North sea, and seized all ships in their course not belonging 
to any of tlie powers who sent them tribute or presents, as was done by Sweden, Den^ 
mark, Portugal, Bpain, Naples, Tuscany, and Sardinia. Nor did even treaties avail to 
protect European vessels at all times. The Spanish, the Papal, and in particular the 
German shipping suffered severely ; while the dey mocked by his insolent replies the 
remonstnmees addressed to him. 

Meanwhile the internal condition of A. continued to present the spectacle of a cruel 
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praetorian despotism. In the year 1G17, the por^Tr of ihe jinnssarios was areatly •woah- 
ene(i])y the skillful tjictics of "the doy All. Tpon Ids death, which was occasioinal hy 
the plague in the following year, liiissein was chosen in his stead, iindc'r whom llie 
iUosleni' dominion was terminated b}’’ a conflict with hhance. I’lie causes of this (‘oivthct 
were various. A French trading brig was plundered in JhjiiaAn 1818; the dw{‘lli])g of 
the French consul was attacked in 1823 ; Komati ships, sailing under the pndciciion of 
the French hag, were seized; and ewen French s]ii]>s v/ere detained Ctiid plundered. But 
the clief cause of the quarrel was a dispute about tlie payment of a debt incurn'd by 
lh<‘ French government to two Jewish merclnuits of Algiers at the time of the* expedition 
to Egypt. This debt was fixed at seven millions of francs; four and a half nillions 
were immediately paid; the rest wuis reserved unlilthe eounter-clalnis of certain Frimcli 
credih )rs should lie decided in the Freiudi law courts. For three years the lawsn it dragiUM I 
its slow length along, till the dey became impatient — ^lieing liimself a prineipal cred- 
itor of the Jewish- Algerine house-— and angrily demanded payment from the king of 
hi’aiicc. To his letter no answer was returiicif. Tlie feast of Beiram occurring soon 
after, when it wus customary for the dey to receive all the consuls piihliely, lu' asked the 
Flench consul vTiy his master had remained sihmt. Idie In.tler haughtily rc])lied that 
“a king of France could not condescend to correspond with a dey of Algiers.” Fpon 
tins, the dey struck him on the face, and fiercely abused his soverihgii. In conseqiamce 
of this insult, a French squadron was sent to Algiers, which re(auved the consul on hoani, 
and blockaded the city, 12th June, 182'7. 8ix days after, tlie dey caused the French 
coral-fisheries at Bona to be destroyed. For tbr <‘0 years the hiockud(‘ was listlessly car- 
ried on ; but in April, 1830, during the ministry of Folignac, a warlike manifesto appeared ; 
and a month later, a fleet sailed for the African coast, "consisting of lOd ships of war and 
3o7 transports, having on board an army of 37,00(> infantry, 4CU0 (tavahy, and a projior- 
tionale number of artillery, under the command of it -gen. Bounnont. Tlie landing 
was effected under trifling opposition. A perpetual skirmishing then took place pr(‘- 
vious to the homliurdment of Algiers, ■which conuneuced on the JtiiJuly. JS'ext day 
a capitulation was agreed to, Tlie Turkisli soldiers marched out — for such wm-e the 
conditions — with their families and private piossessions, and the French took pos.session 
of the plac'e. Fifteen hundred guns, 17 ships of war, and 50,000,000 frar.es fell into their 
hands ass}>oil. The dey retired to port Mahon, with his private iiroperty and a train of 
lldlxTsons, wliile the greater number of the I'urkish ;janissane.s were conveyed to Asia 
i^linor. The cunduct of the French soldiery, however, it must he confes.sed, tarnished 
the gloiy of their conquest. Thej'weut about plundering remorselessly the beautiful 
villus aiid gardens in the neighborhood of Algiirrs, as well as the ancient valuables and 
works of art; thus exciting a universal spirit of hosiiiity in the natives, who kept up an 
ince.ssant guerilla warfare outside the capital. * 

After the revolution of July, marshal Bounnont resigned, and gen. Flausel was 
appointed his successor. The latter, who was a pnaupt imd vigorous man, set about 
subduing the country, and giving it a regular government, llis predecessor had com- 
mitted a ^Tent mistake in driving out the'Turks, wlio might have been usefully em|)loy(Ml 
in subordinate functions of authority. After their banishment, the Kahyles and 'Bedmiins, 
believing themselves emancipated from all subjection, and .stimulated by intense fanati- 
cism against tlie new conquerors, rose in reboHIon, or rather commenced a series of 
petty struggles, which obstructed the colonization of A. for many y(?ars, and which can- 
not be said to have altogether ceased even yet. The jmposIti{)n of French k'w.s and institu- 
tions was made not indie wisest spirit, mWof the ohi Turkish regulation, slicing sununa- 
rily abrogated, Be.sides this, the natives were wmunded in their most .susceptible point. 
Their mosques and burying-grounds were frequently desecrated and ■ destroyed : and 
Clausel, wliose vigor was" more remarkable than his justice or prudence, conflscatf d— in 
direct contradiction to the very ■wmrds of the capitulation — all the iminovaljle ]ir<iperty 
of the (leys, and other exiled Turks, and of the townships, besides various religi(Uis 
.nstitutions. The effect of these political crimes was instant. The entire provinces deter- 
mined obstinately to resist ; .some even of tlu-^ provincial rulers who had previously sub- 
mitted, no'w appeared in arms again. Clau.sel was compelled to undertake a milittuy 
expedition again, st the refactoryboys ; but his imctsrtain .successes only inflamed the hatred 
ami patriotism of the Kabyles and Arab.s, who opposed' liim energetically. A .young 
emir at last appeared on the scene, Alxl-el-Kade.r (q.v.), who soon became the rallying- 
])oint of the jad (“holy war”), wdiich the ]\Taral)outs had ])egun to prciacli. Under 
circumstances, it became impossible for Olausel to carry out his scheme of colonization, 
and only a reckless speculation in land tuck place, whicdi was in every way injurioirs. 
IV) strengthen his po.sition, the French gcmeral, '^vho.se army yvas now greatly 7 *educed, 
made a treaty with the bey of Tunis ; hut the home-government disapproving of it. lu* 
was recalled in consequence. His successor, gen. Berthezene, having achieved noth- 
ing Imt defeat and disgrace in spite of his crueltkis, was also speedily recalkxl, and 
It. -gen. the duke of Rovigo appointed to the command. He arrived in Algiers on 
the 25th of Dec., 1831, and established a most severe and rekmtless system. He 
. scraplcd not to perpetrate the most arbitraiy acts, cruelties, and treacheries. His Iwf) 
most ly markable actions were, first, the complete annihilation of the w^hole Arab tribe 
El-Uflia, when even old men, women, and children \vere massacred during tlie night, on 
account of a robberjC'Committed by some of the members of the tribe ; second, the exe- 
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crUion of two Arab ciilpfa who were hostile to him, and ■whom he Lad treacherously 
alliire<l into tlie ciu?' l>y 1 tie written promise of a safe-conduct Such monstrous proceed- 
ings tired the entire nation. The most peaceful trilies flew to arras, and the Freucli were 
atuieked on all sides, Tiie emperor of Morocco, who secretly fomented the strife, and 
even meditated the con([uest of Oran, assisted tlie fierce and impetuous Al.id-eLKader in 
his designs. The health of the duke now declined, lie returned to France in March, 
and the ayiniinist rath in of aiVairs was xirovisionally intrusted to gen. Avizard, who gained 
some credit by estahlisliing tlie hureax Arahe. After the death of the duke, gen. Voirol, a 
man e.vaetiy liie revei'se of his ])red(*(;essor, was made interim commandcr-in-cluef. Ids 
elTorls were morti directed to jiroinote the material interests of the colony, than to extend tln^ 
jxiwiu' of France, i fe mot with lii tie opposition in the province of Algiers, and in the east- 
ern districts; but, on the other liantl, the war raged fiercely in the west, where Abd-el-Kader 
had either gained over or subdued all the tribes between Mascara and the sea. At length 
a, treaty was effocted with him, in which he pledged himself to make peace, amf'to 
dehvea* up ail his prisoners. In return, ho received a monopoly of the eorn-traih^, and 
the rigid to buy arms ami ammunition in the French ports! Towards the end of 18^14, 
tlio Freiicli govenuiient, having rcsohv'cd to retain permanent possession of tlic C(»h>ny, 
organized its administratjoii anew, ])lacing the supreme power, both civiL and military, 
in the haiids of a goveJiior-geTa.Tal, who received his orders from the minister of war. 
Oen. Di'ouct d'ih*lon was the liist appointed to this high dignity.- Under him theic 
w(U‘e a coinma.nder of liic lroop;S, conimander of the naval force, a military intendant. 
a civil intendant, and a, director of iiiiance. The administration of justice was alsorogii- 
laled ])y the (‘i-eetioa lif many tribunals. Frenchmen and foreigners were to he subject 
to Frmic-h laws, but llie natives to their own. Moreover, the old Algerine courts of jiis- 
1 ice were still to be kept up. D’Erl on apparently desired, at first, to occupy himself 
vvitli tin" inlenjc.i administration of the regency, and, in truth, deserved much credit for 
the iiitroducdon of French iminicipal mstitiitions, and the French system of education 
i.nd police ariaiigements ; but a dkgracefiil defeat suffenxl by the Frencdi army atMakta, 
on an expedition ag.aiust A))d-eI-I\ader, who had secretly lu'oken the treaty, caused th(.‘ 
recail both of the ofiicer in command and of D'Frlon himself. Clause! was now sent 
back to A. with the title of marslial. He arrived on the 10th of August, 1805, his first. 
Mi.xiety being t;o wipe aAvay the disgrace of the defeat at Maid a. About three montlis 
I'.lter, iic marched out at the head of 11,000 men, to attack Mascara, the center of Abd- 
li-Kadcr’s power : he had to tight many petty battles on his "way, but was always suc- 
ressfal. On reaching Mascara, he resolved to set it on fire, which he did oil the 8th 
Dec., and then commenced Ids retreat, in which his army suffered severely from 
Dud weather, and from perpetual Jiarassments by the enemy*. Abd-el-Kader w*as soon 
niofe powerful than ever, and gen, Bugeaud had to be sent out from France with rein- 
forcements ; but nothing came of this save a few fruitless victories over Abd-el-Kader, 
whicli (lid tile latter no real harm. Bugeaud was at length compelled to make pca(*e on 
the JlOtli May, 18d7. A bd'(d-Kader recognized thesovereigiil 3 ^of France ovey the regency : 
he received,* in return, the government of the provinces *of Oran, Titeri, and Algacw'-’, 
with the ("xception of the cities of Oran, Arzx-u, Mastigran, Mostaganem, Algiers, Blidali 
and Kolcah, Balnd (or the ' ‘ scai-coast”), and the plain of Melidja'! In exchange for 1 ]k‘ 
dty of Tl(?m/en, he delivered to the French army 60,000 .sacks of corn, and 5000 oxen : 
iKi* was likewise permittfxl to buy arms and ammunition in France. In Feb., 1887, 
marshal Olaiisd was recalled, and It.-gen. Damremont succeeded him. Tlie con- 
dition of the colony was at this moment desperate, for the di,sgraces wdiich folloAvcd th(> 
rash and even reekless measures of Clause] liad everywhere lowaaTfl the pveMi(je of tlie 
French anny. The duty of tlie ntnv goveiaior-gcneral was clear, but dilllcult ; he had 
to wipeout ‘the stain wdiich attacdied to the honor of Ms soldiery, and to re-create lluj 
conviction of their superiority. He first attacked the Kabyles of the ])rovince of Algiers, 
and chastised them with considerable severity, and then commenced his great work of 
raking Constantine, from wliicli. his predeemsor liarl been compelled ignominiously t() 
retire. In the month of iMay, with an army of 12,000 disciplined troops, besMes 7AtiH'i 
(origimiHy light infantry raised among the natives), haUiiUom d' Jifrique (eonvici-battal- 
ioiis at hfst.),' tliC and X\\(i cham’ur^ d' Affiqw, as well as the Spahis 

(a cavalry (mrps composed of n'ative soldiei's commanded by French officers), Damremont 
marched* to the attack of Constantine, and, in spite of fearful weather, succeeded in 
storming th<^ eity on tlie 18th. This victory laid the foniiclatioii for the entire subjuga- 
tion of the province of Constantine, which was completed in the course of the two fol- 
lowing years without any great effort. 

On Dec. 1, 1887, geiu Valee was appointed governor-general in the stead of 
Damremont., who had fallen at the storming of Constantine. He, like the others, mis- 
understood the character of Abd-el-Kader v/hen he considered it possible for him^ lo 
remain (piiet. New treaties were made, which only delayed hostilities. Meanwdiile, 
the ’work of colonization went on in spite of numerous obstacles. The province of 
Constantine was much improved by the building of towns and the making of roads ; but 
suddenly, in Oct., 1839, Abd-el-Kader, whose power had now become formidable to 
an unprec(?dented extent, violated the treaty on an insignificant pretext, and fell upon 
the unprepared Fremdi with an overwhelming force. The European settlements in the 
open plain were attacked and laid wa.stc, bodies of French troops were surprised on their 
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patriotic obstinacy ^vas, a new caninkr^nr^nin.st 
iortunu again declared for the invaders ; but tlie most al' 
tinted by the Clierif Bnu-zian. who fled foi IVeXn t 
ti, Ptitsu^ him thither ; but wore liealen, and liad to 
they returned largely reinforced, and in spite of tlie hr 
^ ““tl the wild and strcnnou.s hen 

was stormed and destroyed. The defenders all perislnHl 
1836-57, expeditious were or 
of the colonists,^ ’ 

gteat mtclligence and industry displayed by that hndilsnd 
wmguuiary and barbarous on Botli lido^btitthe 
Bor two years (1858-60) the military g(wern 
tipn of a special ministerial department for 
mtrustod to prince Napoleon. In Dec 
lastitiitccl and marshal Pelissier made’ 
him, a dnector-pjeneral for civil affairs, and 
emperor Napoleon announced that he was wiliin 
With a chamber of representatives for 


;,by the French, .gen., ..Biigia, 
la,rniing instirrecticin was & 
f) Zaalcha in the oases. The 
> retreat. Borne months after, 
oad belt of palm-trees which 
'oism of the besieged, the phme 

ganized against the Kahylcs, 
who could not but recognize the 
j I'ace. The struggle was 

mxxrnvnrr^r t Pi thclr eiiemies. 

go^unrricrit of A. was superseded by the institu- 

I’oiCi 1 f'olpnies, which was lirst of all 

lobO, however, a military government was re- 
governor-general, with a vice-governor under 
a conned of thirty members. In 1803, the 
” h new constitution, 

pioMDcial allans: he also addressed a letter to 


t ; u > O'ltposts and eiicampmont.s wore (akon in a moment and 

bj the 24th of Nov. the dominion of the B’ronch was (auiflrual to tiic- I'ovtifict! cities’ and 
camps. Even the setllemcmts in the plainof Mctidja were lo.st. P nty ' tn a;, I 
•swept over it and threatened Algiers itself. Tlii.s slate of lhino.s d'mia.ided motm'n 
measures. The spring campaign was vigorously opened nii both sides ; everywhere tllJ 
splendid auccesse.s ; while the heroic detense of tbe fori o?Ma4o-.' i 
d 133 men), against from 12,000 to 15,000 An ' 

V • 1 ‘ mcossantly, and with the utmost fury, for flirce days, raised the wv',v//vt 

'•Vni®- l^owcver, uotliing -vva.s realiv aeeomplislied 
..vftu icpeated bloody defeats, the native tribe, s again rusbeil to arms swept the niains' 
and rendered life insecure at the very gates of Algiers. Tiie onlv Hiin- of an v lir ui e^I 

impovtaiicc which took place during the whole wiar was the h.^^du dmMif ile’cim m 
vallation by which the lurlile plain of Metidja was to be sficurod"’afmiimt ( he hos ik ' 
cursions of the Arabs. Marshal Valeo wa.s now recalled, and It.-gcnriSugUull an I! ,,,"1 
ins successor. Pile latter arrived at Algiers on Feb, 22, 1841 , mui adoiitcfi a new Ivstem 
winch was complotely successful. 1 brave, huixiirkhlig mu! uuSnmiiukn^^^^^ 

employ any and eveiy means for the allainineiil of Ids piirpo.se lie wearied 
out tlie enemy by inces.sant raz-.knt (predatory excuivioiis) aLmin.st iiidiVidual p-ibc.' ,.,.1. 

muleUook great expoi ilions to annihilal.o the regular power' of Ahii-el-Rader w'dios( 
strong defensive positions ho destroyed, ami wlTo.se autluirity lie spared no narns To 
.mdeunine. The Preuch army was rated to 80,000 or 100,000 men, Its orlcrations 

Tie “r ^ V'®f P''“\‘''‘P'‘’'* points. Victory followed Bugcaiui wlierevwdie won’ 

Ifc iclit\ed and' Victualed hard-pressed garrisons; intimidated the .suiToiimlbio’ /‘mniirv* 
penetrated to Tekedempt— the very tilrongliold of Abd-oI-Kader lihriself-~~wdiu'h he hn 1 

flS^rnyWeSr^tfi^ 

the uS. T'd^lSrS Sw -S 

the entire coun ry was subdued. A.bd-el.E;ader retired into MoroeccrXre h^rTh^^^^^^ 

ho^.^.vel, detseifced by mo.st of his followers, pursued by his late ailv ‘picl in fmt’ 

iS'l’isV" 5 ^ “*“■ c'£ 

inikmTA of t^onquest and .sub- 

"rPmS i^d 'um “ ^ 

rngmofhws^tlt“”irwarthiTrfo«-\hi^ 

of the republio. Pour depudes from flie Wanm. '' po'*0''it'-‘ot posse.s.siou 
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the governor-general, in whidi lie explained tliat A, was no colony in the strict sense of. 
the \vor<l, but an Arabian lungdoin ; and that the natives had Mie same right to protec- 
tion as the erilonists. In 1804, however, strife again arose between the colonists and the 
Arabs ; and it was only after several engagements, during the inontlis of April and May, 
that peace was reslortHi liy the submission of tlie conquerecLtribes. Pelissier having; died 
ill ^iay, 1804, inarshal MacI^Ialion w'as appointed to vsuceeed idm. In the following year, 
Uie emperor liiinstdf made a journey to A., and, on March 5 issued a proclamation, in 
whicli, altiioiigli explaining to the Arabs that A, must continue to be united to Franca*., 
he promised to maintain their nationality, and at the same time gave them assurance 
that tliey .sliould alwaj'S remain in undisturbed possession of their territories. Yet these 
and other mea:,-a:ires for eoncillating tiie Arabs were all in vain ; for, shortly after the 
c'inperor's retura to France, in.sur recti ons liroke out in the province of Oran and else- 
where. Si-IIaiued, a native chief, with 12, 000 horsemen at his command, began to har- 
ass tiiosc tribes winch remained in submis.sioii, until Jie was routed by col. Colomb of 
Geryville, and foreexl to esciipe into Sahara ; after which, in the beginning of 1867, 
two ex}y.iditlons, led by Colomb and Souis, succeeding in reducing to submission the 
otlier tribes which had revolted. In 186? and 1868, a severe and general famine checked 
the military enterprises of the Arabs ; and there was peace till 1870, when, the Franeo- 
Prussian war having begun, the emperor found it necessary to withdraw to Europe the 
greater part of the forixls in Afrit'a. l^IacMalion’s place was then taken by gen. Durieu, 
as interim governor-general ; and the natives began to entertain liopes of freeing them- 
selves from the yoke of France. Movements were begun in the provinces of Constantine 
and Oran, whicli it required all gen, Diirieii’s vigilance and activity to hold in check. 
After this, agnin, some disorder arose among the colonists temselves, who strongly de- 
sired the abolition, of the military govxTiinient— a change uliich the nenv repulilicaii 
government at Palis soon graribed tlicm by effecting. To Durieu’s place was appointiai 
a civil go\crnor, and under liim prefects for ('ach of the three provinces. A council was 
formed — comjio.sed of tlu* prefects, archbishop, comniauder of thcarm}^ and other mem- 
bers appointed by the Fnaich government — with Yvdiich, in all important cases, the gov- 
ernor has to take counsel. TJm territory of the Sahara and adjoining districts remain 
exclusively under military rule. « 

The French troo] is still stationed in A. consist of one ‘'corps d'armee,” numbering 
60,000. it is saad J.liat the possession of A. has cost France the lives of 11)0,000 men, 
besides .41120,000,000 in money. The rc'veiiiie of A. is derived chieffy from indirect 
taxes, licenses, and cu.stoms duties on irnports. In 1875 it amounted to 52,386,955 fr., 
and the expenditure to 57,110,872 fr. The cost of mainlaining the army, however, the 
outlay for jmblic works, and other large sum.s dishursed— estimated in 1877 at 25,111,472 
fr.— are not included in the expenditure, being provided out of the French budget. 

Since the subjugation of A., the Frencli have conferred various benefits on the colo- 
nists and native tribes, not the least important of wliich has been the digging of Artesian 
wells (q.v.). In May, 1S5G, a “ boring” was commenced in an oasis of the Sahara or 
desert of I lie province of Fonstantine. A civil engineer, a sergeant of Spuhis, and a de- 
tachment of scddim’sof tlie foridgn legion, succeeded in l^ringing to light a splendid foun- 
tain or river, yielding not lcs.s than' 4010 (piarts of wm ter per minute. The wmrk was 
considered a miracle. From all (piarters the Arabs flocked to behold and enjoy it. The 
native pri(*sts blessed it, miming it the “ Fountain of Peace.” Another weirwas ternu^d 
the “Fountain of Benedifttion.” In the oa^is of Sidi-Bached, unproductive for want of 
water, a well wa.s dug, and a depth of 54 metres yielded 4300 qmarts per minute. It is 
known as the “Fountain of Gratitude,” and the enthusiasm excited at its opening wuis 
boundless. The ichai of providing such wells has rightly been considered “a stroke of 
strong political wisdom.” 

Tlie government has done service to the colonists by encouraging the formation of 
banking-companies, etc. In 1875 there were about 350 m. of rail wa inn operation, con- 
sisting of three lines— viz., one ironi Algiers to Oran, one from the ‘sea to Constantine, 
and one from Bona to the mines of Ain Mokra. A telegraph cable was laid in 1870 
betxveeii Bona and Marseilles ; and there are 5850 in. of inland telegraphs, including 
branches to Tunis. 

It would be too much to affirm that the colonization of A. has adva-nced rapidly. 
The French gnvernmmit has acted neither very promptly nor very liberally towairds set- 
tlers ; and the number of formalities whidi require to be gone through b’efore one Can 
properly secure the land which lit* has purchased, often disgu.sts the poor farmer. How- 
ever, great efforts have been made for the improvement of agriculture i altogether, 
5,139,136 acres are slated as being under cultivation, 413,112 acres being cultivated by 
Europeans. The total exports of A. amounted in 1876 to 456,660,000 ; the imports, to 
£8,540,000. In 1875, 36,580 tons of alfa fibre or esparto grass for making paper was ex- 
ported, chiefly to Great Britain. A number of Mohammedan schools for instruction in 
French and Arabic have been established, and are regularly atten<led by pupils of both 
sexes, who learn to read and write fluently in the French language, and to keep accounts. 
In Algiers itself tliere arc several of th(?se schools, where female children are taught sew- 
ing. Thus, although progress is slower than might have been anticipated, it is real, and its 
pace accelerating. When fierce memories have been softened by time, and such atroci- 
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til's as those of Dahra(q.vj have heon forfrotton in the su])stantlnl blessings wliidi jjn 
oLiliglitened eivilization cannot fail to bestow, the presence ox tlxe French in A. will 
cease to be deplored by the natives. 

ALGE'RIA (tmfc). At the close of 1877, the area of A. was 122,014 sq.m., and tlie 
pop., exclusive of wandeiin^ tribes, 2,807,020. The c.ountiy is divided oiliciaily lnt<j 
(*ivii territory and military territory, and there are three divisions of each • 


Territories. Sq. Milos. Civil Pop. Sq. Milos. Military Pop, 

Algiers 3.1.S0 •■484,771 a7,20‘.) 

Oran 5,',i<X; 4ifr4()5 27,^210 21i{3,710 

Constantmo 0,914 414,710 41,909 727,124 


Total 10,010 1,815,952 10G,47'8 1,551,070 


The French settlers numbered 127,321, and the wlade poy). of European descent wns 
302,076. At the end of 1877 there were 340 m. of railway open fortratlic, in three lim^s : 
Algiers to Oran, 226 ra. ; Phiiippville to Constantine, 55 m. ; Bona to the mines of Am 
31okra, with branches, 59 m. ; and a central line was iindei* construction in 1878 from tin; 
frontiers of Tunis to jVlorocco, 820 m. There were 5650 m. of telegraph, with 9860 m. of 
wire, 

ALGrllEE'O, or AhcaiERX, a sea-port on the wc coast of the island of Sardinia, 15 in. 
s.w. from Sassari. It is well defended towards the sea, being built on a rocky point, 
and surrounded by thick w'alls, but is cufnmanded lysome hills 'which overhang the town. 

A. has a cathedral, several convents, a college, and public schools. It exports wine, 
tobacco, anchovies, skins, coral, hones, etc.. It was a favorite residence of Charles V., 
in whose time it belonged to Spain. Pop. 8000. 

ALG-IEES' (Arabic, Al-jezira, the island), the capital of Algeria, was built about 935 
A.D. by an Arab chief. It rise.s from the sea-shore up the sides of a preciy)itous IjilV in 
the form of an equilateral triangle. The apex is formed by the Cashah, the ancient 
fortress of the deys, which is 500 ft. above the S('a-level, and commands the whole town. 
The base is a mile in length. The present city may be regarded as divided into two parts; 
tlie old, or high town; and the new, or low town. With the exception of some mos’ques, 
tlio latter consists of wharfs, warehouses, government houses, squares, and streets, 
principally built and inhabited by the French, while the former is almost wholly Moorish 
l)Oth in its edifices and inhabitants. The great center of bii.stle and activity in A. is the 
Place Koyale — a large oblong space in the center of the town, planted with orange and 
lime trees, and surrounded by houses in the Europ(;an style. Here may bo found as 
motl(3y a cro’^vd as anywhere in the world, denizens of all nations — Arabs, Mof»rs, Jews, 
French, Spaniards, Maltese, Germans, Italians, etc. The city is intersected by two large 
])aral]el streets, Bab-el-Ouarl and Bab-azoim, running n. and s. for more than half 
a mile. They are flanked by cohamades, but are veiy narrow, and tl|crefore ineon- * 
veuient for traffic ; as promeiuides, however, notliiiig could lx* more agreeable. In 1883, 

A. had upwards of 100 mosques and marabout.s. The mo.sqiies are divided into two 
classes — the djamas, or jirinciiial mosques, and the mesjids, or inferior mosf.{ues. The 
marabouts are the. tombs and sanctuaries of saints. Everywhere A. wears the asp(‘ct of 
a rising colonial city. Other towns in the province still retain their oriental character, 
with the exception of a few military buildings; but the new town of A. might deceive 
the traveler into the belief tliat he' is still in Europe, were it not for the throng of 
swarthy faces he meets. The streets are regular, spacious, and (degant, some of them as 
Ijandsome as the Parisian hmilevards, and adoi-ru'd with arcades.’ The shop.s, too, are 
oiK.'asionally very good. The houses arc in some in.^tances live storii'S high, which, 
though it gives a massive and imposing appearanc(3 to the city, is yet a very perilous 
innovation in a place which has suffered dreadfully from eartlupiakes'. 

But perhapis greater interest attaches to the old Sro<.)risIi town, which i.s connected ’with 
the new by a steep, narrow, jagged-looking street culhxl the (lisbah, leading down from 
the fortress of the deys. The houses are square, substantial, flat-roofed; rise irregularly 
one over the other, and have no windov/s, lait only pec]>-holes, which are intended to 
exclude impertinent eyes, and are therefore fortified with iron gratings instead of gliws, 
so that the houses, have a very pri.son-iike ajipearance Although the streets at first 
contrast unfavorably witli those of Europe, on ae(;ount of tlxdr narrowness, the eoolness 
whudi this secures soon reconciles the traveler to other imainveniences. The inbabitnnis 
have recourse to their flat roofs or terraces in the evmiing, to enjoy the delicious siai 
breeze. The French have introduced maipy useful reforms. There arc conduits in every 
part of the city, public baths, cofTee-houses, hotels, omnibu.'^es, etc. The markets are 
h(‘I(l in the squares do Chartres, Mahon, and dTsly. Horse-racing is the great amuse*- 
mcnt. The Arabs are passionately fond of it. Tim Fremdi have also improved, at great 
e.xpense and labor, the port, which xvas in a preeai'ious condition. The town* has 
supreme courts of justice, a chamber and tribunal of commerce, a college and schools, a 
Catholic cathedral and several churclies, a French Protestant church, a synagogue, a 
bazaar for the exhibition of native industry, theaters, and banks. 

A. , which had been wretchedly misgoverned by a long succession of Turkish deys, fell 
into the hands of the French in 1880 (see Algeria), who swepfl away every trace of the 
ferocious despotism tliat had prevailed. The Tiirk.s withdrew in great numbers to Tunis 
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• 111(1 A](.'xandrifi Pop. in ’72, 48,908, The trade of A. in 1873 in British vessels alone 
aiiiounled in exports to .•£12-9,700; in imports to £140,220. 


ALGrO'A BAY, an ('.xtensiv(‘ ]nl(3t at the e. extremity of the s. coast of Africa, being 
interseeled by the parallel of Cape Town, from whicli it is distant about 8 degrees of 
longitude, its anchorage is sheltered, excepting on the s e., the holding-ground being 
I'xcelleiit. It receives two rivers, the Buuday and the Baasher. At the mouth of the 
hitler is Port Elizabeth. A. B. is the harbor of the eastern province, by far the most 
nourishing section of tlio colony; and it wdll ever be locally memorable as the landiiig- 
piace of about 4000 souls in 1820, tlie first British emigration to this once Dutch posses- 
sion ISince then, the ti'ade of the bay has steadily and rapidly increased. See further, 
C.'APE OF 0-ooD Hope. 


AL'GOL, a remarkable variable star in tlie constellation Perseus. It continues of 
tli(; scM^ond magnitude for about 02 hours, then in ihree and a half hours it dwindles to 
the fourlli magnitude, remsiins so for about 20 minutes, and in three and a half hours 
more gradually returns to its greatest brilliance, its variations being completed in about 
69 hours 


ALGO'MA, a u.w^ district of the province of Ontario, on lakes Huron and Superior; 
famous for mines of silver, copper, tin, iron, and for abundance of lumber. Pop. 71, 
4807; chief t., Sault Ste. Marie. 

ALGOH WUXI'S, The A. formed the most prominent of the three aboriginal races that 
the French found in the great basin of the Bt. Lawrence. They were then the lords 3 iot 
niercly of the best part of Canada, ])ut of much adjacmit territory to the n. and w. At 
the present day, the A. as well as the Hurons and Iroquois, exist, at least within the 
pale of settlement, only as the vShadow of a mighty name, being chiefly confined to 
several misevahki villages, with hardly anything of civilization hut its individual help- 
lessness. This deplorable result, from whatever causes it may have arisen, is certainly 
not to be imputed either to oppression or to indilfcrence on the part of the French, wdio, 
politically, religiously, and socially, have alwTiys treated the red man with consideration 
and luimariity. On this interesting subject, see further under the general head of 
A.mekica. 

ALGTJACIL, or Alguazxl (derived from the Arabic Wadi, i.e., the “power” derived 
from the king), is the general name in Spain of the olFicers intrusted with the execution 
of justice. There are “ Alguaciles may ores,” who either inherit the office of executing 
justice in a town as a hereditary right belonging to their families, or are chosen to the office 
by the mnniclpality; formerly, the name was also given to the ofljcers that executed the 
Hcnteaces or orders of tribunals, such as the tribumd of the Inquisition, and of the vari- 
ous orders of knights. But usually, under the name of A. is understood the “Algua- 
ciies nienores,” or ordinarios,” that is to say, the attendants ov officers of the courts of 
justice, gens-d’annes, liaiiiffs-— in short, all the inferior officers of justice and police. 

ALHA'GI. See Maxna. 


ALHAMA (Arab. Thr Bath; the Homan Asfigia JaliemU), a t. of Andalusia, Spain, 
in the province of Granada, 25 m. s.w. from Granada. Its situation is extremely pic- 
turesque, on the edge of a vu'ojectiog rock, overhanging a deep chasm of limestone hills, 
through wliicU the river Marclum foams, and with mountains in the background rising 
to a heigid of 8000 ft. Vineyards and gardens mingled witli the liouses'on the steep 
slopes add to the interest or the scene. A. is a decayed t., although its warm sulphu- 
r(‘ous baths are still frequented by visitors in the beginning and end of summer. The 
j^loors derived a large revenue from its baths. It was a famous fortress of the Moors ; 
and its tuipture, in 1482, prepared the waiy for that of Granada. There are still remains 
of the ]\Ioorish castle and town* wall. There are ruins also of a Roman aqueduct: the 
principal bath still in use is a Moorish edilice ; and a smaller one is supposed to be 
Homan. Pop, 0284. 

ALHAMA, a t. of ^^lurcia, Spain, 17 m. s..-w. from Murcia. It is celebrated for it.s 
w'arm mineral waters, and is resorted to for bathing. It has a ruined castle. Pop. 5200. 

ALHAM BEA is the name given to the fortress w’hicdi forms a sort of acropolis or 
citadel to the city of Granada, and in which stood the palace of the ancient Moorish 
kings of Granada. The name is a corru])tiou of the Arabic KaPat al hmnra, “the red 
castle.” It is surrounded by a strong wall, more than a mile in circuit, and studded 
with towers. The towers on tlic n. wall, which is defended by nature, were used as 
residences connei'ted with tlie palace. Gne of them contains the famous Mill of ths 
AmbasHailorH. The romuins of tlie moorish palace are called by the Spaniards the Casa 
Heal. It was begun by Ibnud-alimtix, and continued by his successors, 1248-1348. The 
portions still standing are ranged I'ound two oblong courts, one called the CourtoftheJBiHh- 
poiid, the other the Court of the Lwns They consist of porticoes, pillared halls, cool 
chambers, small gardens, fountains, mosaic pavetnents, etc. The lightness and elegance 
of the columns and arches, and the richness of the ornamentation, are unsurpassed. The 
coloring is but little altered by time. The most characteristic parts of the Casa Real 
have been reproduced in the “Alhambra Court” of tlie crystal palace at Sydenham. A 
great part of the ancient palace was removed to make way for the palace begun by 






AL'IBIj Lat., signifying “c]sewh(3re/’ Tliis is a defense resorted to in criminal 
prnsei'Utious, when llic party accused^ in oimUt to prove that lie could not have coiu- 
initlcd tiie crime with wliich he is charged, lenders evidence to the effeci that li(i was in 
adilTereiU phiye at 11 k 3 time iiie olf(3nse was committed. When true, there can be no 
better proof of innocence ; but as oifering the readiest and most obvious o})portunity for 
false evidenc(i, it is always regarded with suspicion. In the case of crimes the place of 
<;(>minilting wiil^di is immaterial— as, for example, the act of fabricating the plates, or 
of throwing off tiie spurious notes, in a case of forgery— a proof of A. is of no avail. 

AlilOAlTT'S, (.‘bief t. of a province of the same name in Spain, The province, formed 
of parts of the old kingdoms of Valencia and Murcia, contains, ’70, 440,470 inhabitants. 
The t.. one of the inost, considerable seaports of .Spain, is strongly fortified, lias Bl,500 
inhabitants, and is the staple ])lacc3 for tlie products of Valencia, especially soda, cotton 
anil linen fabrics, ropes, corn, oil, silk, and the wine of the neighboring district, 
known as A. or caw on account of its dai’k color. A good deat of this rough, and 
at the same time swent, vvine is used to doctm* thin clarets for the British market. In 
lo31 dH3 1. was besiegeil liy the Moors ; and again by the French under Asfeld in 1709. 
In LS73, it was uiisucc'essfuily bombarded by the Cartagenan Insurgents. 

AIICii'TA or LICATA, at. of Bicilv, in the piovince of Girgenti, and 20 m. s.e. 
from Gi:'genti, It is inost laaiutiruil}'-^ situated on the sea-coast, at the mouth of the 
Balsa (anc. Ili/rH.nf Jlrridfonaif,^), one of the largest rivers, if not the largest, in Sicily ; 
its buildings stretch along the shore, and occupy the steep slope of the hill, wiiich'is 
crested by the great old fortress, novr indeed of little strength, but of imposing appear- 
ance. On the ]>row of a bill to tJie w. of the town is the dismantled cticile of St. 
Angelo, said to occupy tlie site of (hat in which the tyrant Phalaris kept the brazen bull, 
his celebrated instriirnent of torture. A. itself is generally ])e]ieved to stand on the spot 
whiu’e the auekmt P/uhtia,^. was ])ullt n».c.) by Phintias, tyrant of Agr^eentum, after 
he had destroyed Gela, the inliabitants of uhichhc transferred hither, idio ])lace and 
immediate neighborhood were the scene, of smne memorable battles in the wars between 
the Oarthaginians and Biellians, and between the Cartliaginians and Boinaris. In the 
middle ages A. suffered se^ erely from the deprcdalioms of Barbary corsairs. It has a 
v(Ty l3ad port, tlie sea being so shallow' that only vessels of small size can a])proacli the 
town; larger vessels are compi-lled to anclior about a mile from t]i(3 towm, and are 
loaded aud unloa.ded by the, aid of smuli craft. Yet A. has a considerable trade, 
exporting C3orn, macaroni, fruit, almonds, i)istachio nuts, sulphur, soda, and wuncs. 
Fop. hi, 338. 

ALTC^E MAUD M ARY, Princess, 1843-78 ; second daiigh ter of queen Victoria, prin- 
cess of England, grtmd duchess of Hesse-Darmstadt. Blic wais the best known and most 
beloved of all the queen’s daughters, and became especially dear to the Engli.sli during 
her father's fatal illness, whctihcr namebecjimc synonymous with afather’s farewell and 
a mother’s consolation. ” She wvis married to prince Liulwig of Hesse-Darmstadt, July 1 , 
1862. Th<3 young couide remained a y(‘aror more in England, and tlieir eldest daughbu', 
princess Victr)ria" wa.s lawn in V'indsf)r castle. Her married life w'as happy, and 'prom- 
ised to he as fruitful as that of her mother, for at lier death she left five dauglitcvs and 
two so!is, but of the last two only the eldest is living, the other having been accidentally 
killed by falling from a, window" in l\Iay, 1873. The youngest girl died of diphtheria a 
fewv days before the mother, wliose death w'as occasioned by the same disease. ^ Frima^ss 
A. wa.s" active in hospital work duringthe Fraiico-Germaii war : W'as a constant, visitor at 
the Alice hospital, in Darmstadt, and presided over the “Alice Frauen verein, ” a!i associ- 
ation of women for charitable purposes. Bhc was zealous in many reform movements, 
and W'as a generous ]>atron of literature and education. Her only k)n w’as sent to a kin- 
dergarten for 1 ‘ducation, ami she positively sti]ndated thatno distinction wiaatever w'as to 
he made or permitted hetw'een liim and the (Ulier pupils. She died on the anniversary 
of the dcalli of her father, wium nearly all the Briti.sh royal family were assembled at 
Windsor (*ast]e to o]>scrvc the cu-slomaiy memorial services. 

A LIEl" (Lat, (dienuti, belonging to another, foreign). The citizen of one state, wdien 
resident in another, unless naturalized (,see XaturaLjzatiok), is an alien. The condi- 
tion of a,n alien ilocs iK)t neces;sarily result from foreign birth, for the son of a natural- 
born or naturalized Englishman is notan alien, wdicrever he may be born (4 Geo. II. c. 
21, s. 1). This privilege evmi extends to the second generation on the fatlu’r’s side; and 
tliu,sama.ri who.se paternal graiulfather wms an EngHshman, is an Englishman himself, 
unless (3itfier his fallicr or grandfather be liable to the penalties of felony, have been 
attainted of treason, or ])C s(3rving in the army of a prince at w^ar with England, at the 
period of his birth (13 Geo. HI. c. 2t, s. 1). Neither is this privilege affected In' the fact 
tliat the mothers of such }>ersons w'cre for(3igiiers. The children of aliens born in Eng- 
land, excc]>t in the cafi(3 of a ho.stile iuva.sioip are natural-born Subjects ; but the cliildren 
of Englisli w'omen by alic3ns are aliens, uide.ss born within'the British dominions. By 7 
and 8 'Viet. c. 66, s.'lG, alien women married to naturabborn subjects are naturalized. 
The allegiance due by an alien or stranger to the prince in whose dominions he resides, is 
usually (‘alhaWctvY? or It ditfers from natural allegiance chiefly in 

this, that wliereas natural allegiance is pert)otua], and unaffected by change of residence, 
local allegiance ceast3s wheirthe stranger transfers hinu«;elf to another Kingdom. Bee 
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Allegiance. In 1792 and 1793, in conseqnenco of tlic influx of foreigners caused by 
the French revolution, several acts of padiamcuit were passed, wliicli are kiiowii by the 
name of the alien acts. The object of tiiesc acts was ex])r(‘ss]y to confer on tlm crown 
the power of banishing aliens from the rcialin ; a ])ower which there is /eason to think 
was itK;]uded in the general prerogative whicdi tlu^ crown ])osscsses of dc^daring \var 
against the whole or any portion of the inhabitants of a foreign state. They w’cre super- 
seded by the peace alien act (6 Will. IV. c. 11, 1836). 

(..'hanges extending the power of aliens to liold propfuty, -were inti-odaeed hy 7 and S 
Vh6.. c '66. and 10 and 11 Vict. c, 83 ; lind the Avhole legislation regarding aliens w\as 
rc'Vised anfi j^iaced on its present footing by tiie naturalization act of 12t_h May, 1870 (33 
Vu't c, 14). By this act both real and 'personal property of every description may no sv 
be acquired, held and disposed of, by an alien, in the same manner, in all respects, as by 
a natural -born British subject ; and a title to real and jicrsonal propiad}'' of every descrip- 
fioii may be derived from an alien, in the same manner, in all respects, as from a Briiisli 
subject An alien is not qualiiied for any office or municipal, parliamentary, or oiIkt 
f’^amdiise, unless naturalized in accordance with the provisions of the act. I’lie acd {lo(*s 
not nllect any interest arising in pursuance of any disposition made before the i)assing 
of the act, or in pursuance of any devolution by law on_ the death of any pc]*- 
son dying before the ]>assing of the act. Whei-c a (ionveiition has been enttn’ed into 
wuth a foreign state to the effect that the subjects, or citizens, of that slate, who 
have been naturalized as British subjects, may divest tlicniselves of such status, any 
person, originally a citizen of the state with wliicli the convention exists, may make a 
tleclaratioirof alienage, and on so doing lie shall be regarded as an alien and subject of 
the state to which he originally belonged. Even a British-born subject may now cease 
to be .such, provided that, at the time of his birth, lie w'as, and still continues to be, the 
subject of another state, by making a declaration of alienage. The privilege of aliens of 
being tried by a jury de mexU-etate abolished, and it is provided that henceforth 

they shall be tried in the same manner as natural-born subjects. On the subject (>f expa- 
triation, it is enacted, that any British subject who has at any time before, or may at any 
time after the passing of this act, when iii a foreign state aiid not under any disability, 
voluntarily become naturalized in such state, shall thenceforth (jcasc to be a Britisli sub- 
ject. In the case oSa British subject wlio, before the passing of the act, has been natu- 
ralized in a foreign state, desiring to retain his. British nationality, he may do so by 
making a declaration and taking the oatli of allegiance. Whilst resident within the 
limits of the foreign state, howevei*, he shall not be deemed a British subject unless lie 
lias ceased to be a subject of that state. On naturalization and the resumption of British 
nationality, see Naturaltzation. 

By the" above provisions it wdll be seen, that in so far as Great Britain is concerned, 
the in justice has been obviated of a man who had been naturalized in one slate being 
.still held to his citizenship in another, and thus exposed, in the event of war, to the guilt 
of treason if he took part on either side. The right of merclinnts to reside in Englumi, 
and to possess goods, money, and other persouat effects, is recognized by Magna Oharta 
(art 48). See Conspiracy Bill. 

AXIEN {ante). In the United States, an A. i.s a person born out of the national 
jurisdiction of the country, who has not been made a citizen according to law. Chil- 
dren of U, 8. mini.sters, born abroad, are citizens ; so are children born aliroad wlio.se 
father has been a citizen and resident of the United States ; so are children of American 
l>ureiits born at sea, on ves.sels under the ting. An A. is not subject to military or jury 
duty ; nor, though naturalized, can he be president or vicc^-pre.sident of the United 
States. With regard to the two usual modes of acquiring proiierty, by jmrehase, and 
by descent, an A. may acipiire title by purchase, conveyance, or devise ; and may hold, 
in the absence of restraining statutes, subject to an inquiry liy the state ; then if he be 
found legally an A., liie laud may be adjudged to the state. But such eontiscatlon is 
rare, tiie occasions being generally met by .special acts of legislature authorizing by his 
naiiK* “an alien to hold,” etc. An A. ctiu convey no better title than he po.ssesses." In 
ease of descent, no title passes and no inque.st is" necessary ; so a citizen’s brother may 
inherit from a brotlier though their father was an A, The 'drift of statutes, and espeeialiy 
of late legi.slatioa, is liberal towards aliens. In most stales an intention to b{‘<‘omea 
citizen puts the A. almost on the plane with a citizen. In taking, holding, and dispos- 
ing of personal property there i.s no difference between the rights of an A. and ed’ a eili- 
zeu. But laws of congress prevent an A. from procuring "coi>yrights. An A. enemy 
cannot make a legal contract with a citizen ; such contract is unlawful from it.s inee}>- 
tion : but an A. friend, resident or not, may sustain an a(‘.tion in our courts for invasions 
oi iiersonal or property rights. The aofof 1798 authorizes lh(‘ removal (d" the aliens of 
a (Mjuntry with which w'c may beat war; and, on the commencement of a wair, the A. 
of the enemy loses his status in courts, and his property can be eeiiti scaled; but these 
statutes have never been enforced. There was once a custom of having a jury half of 
aliens when an A. was party to a suit, but tliat custom is disused. 

ALlGAKir. See ALLvatJRH, a7ite. 

• ALIGfU'MBlSrT, a term used in military tactics, equivalent to “ in line.” Thus the 
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A. of a battalion is effected when the men are drawn up in line • the A of a eamn is n 
rectilmar arrangement of the tents, according td-somo prearranged plam “ ^ 

AIIMEH'T (hat. filimciifiwi), that whicli feeds or nourishes. A. Is not known «a -i 
cchmcal tcrni, in the law o Kigland. In the law of France and in thTof ScoTlLd it 
ha-s icfmned the meaning which it posse.=3ed in tlie Itoman law (Dig. 34, 1, 6) and shmi- 
. ties the food, dwelling,^ clotniug, and other things necessary to the support of life” or 
such money as may he .■judicially demanded in lieu of them. In this sense it is applied 
in Niofland to the allowance granted to a wife deserted hy her husband or wW?^ a 
action ot diyoree i.s m dependency, whetiicr it be at his insteiwie or at hSs to a mutfer 
hj Ins jail i.sh, to a pn.soner lor debt hy hi.s ereditoi's and the like AlimerPin'^'inJiv 
ances, uemg generally barely sufficient for the support of the recipient, and made to hhn 
ment'fev!™ “ “ are not atuSble by arril“ 

AIJMEN'TAaY CAKAI, in mammalia, is that portion of the digesti-re apparatus 

vffiic feytcnds\*^^^^^^ It is lined by a mucous memliniLs 

cxtL,n(ifc, iiom tlielip.s to tJic uinis, being nioditied in each region See Mrrmii 
5 I..:.mbk.ink The a. C'. reall.y ,begin.s at the hack of the moutl^n ®the’ lower p“ 
lilt iKig called the pliarynx, which communicates livith the nostrils above, and the miliet 
01 cesophiigus below, and a so -with llie mouth and the larynx. The pharynx is sur- 
rounded by tliree muscles, the con.strictor.s, which grasp the food, and thri ft into the 
ue.xt portion o the A. C., the acsophagus. Tills i.?a tube composed of an o tefhiTCr 
ol longitudinal muscular hbers, and an inner ofcircular, whi4 extend down to and 
vi'n stomach These tibors, by a series , of peristaltic coatSns caTry 

the moise of food along into tiie stomach. In vomiting, there is a reversal of these 
actions, winch rummating animals can accomplish at will. Tlie cosophamis*pa.sses 
thi ougii an opening m tlie diaphragm, and joins the stomach, which is a^poueli curved 
with the concavity upwards, expanded into a c«i * mo on the left side (the c'ardhc 

ilher™ coffiinuow consists of muscular 

nhUs. coiiTmuou.s ot the irsojiiuigUvS, which become thicker towjiivk llip 

])ylonLs. Its cxteiiuii suriaces arc covei'ed by peritoneum, and it is lined by a thick soft 
inucous membraijf^^, winch, when the stomach is empty, lies in folds. Bet/een the mus- 
cular and miK.'ouH jayers is a hbrous layer, in which the blood-vessels lie before they pass 
into the mucous layer. See Stomach. At his pyloric or left extr^ity 

tbe small mtesthie, which is aliout 20 ft. in length, ])ecoming gradu- 
ali> lower cruh and arrangedin numerous convolutions which occupy 

SS “ K 'tS S3aS.„“ “ >»-“ ““ «S 

I ho small intestine is subdivided into three parts. Tlie first 10. in from tlic 
stomach IS the duodenum, into which open tlie duct of tlie pancreas and tlie cmnmfm 
ftU includes uliout two 'ilftiis, and the iUmm, tliret 

lU* diiieTences between tliese last two are not visible externally but consist in 
modihcations ot their internal structure. Tiie tube consists of iXTitoneum lon-d 

SmIiT^ membrane. See L-iWiiJes, 

_1 iie ileum ends at tlie riglit iliac region in tlie large intestine, which is from to G 

k “c S«t (caput emeum ccili or cuP 

(k s,ic (see IS- Inch lias a small worm-liko appendage (appendix vcrmifovmisl • 

a fio'il'le viiivo guards tlieopeuing of tlie.small into tlie large intestine. Tlie colon pas.ses 
rMifldn ""i * "'i b''""’’ I’'® li™’ {a.seending "colon), then crossc.s from the 

. •f b «cr().s.s the upper umbilical to tlie left hypocliondrium (transverse 

colon) tlion desccnds to the left iliac foR.sa (de.scending colon), when it bond.s twice like 
an b (sigmoid t oxurc),_ ana t.hen_ joins the rectmii at flic left margin of the true pelvi.s 
«.n „ ? by As pouched or sacculated aMiearance, the sacs^bcing 

stpai.Uc.l by three flat bands ot longitudinal muscular fibers. The peritoneum only 
covers It m parts , See Ooi.on. Tim rectum is not sacculated, hut ita miZdai coat 
1 mb longitudinal fibers stop, hut the muscular 

St,, hrl't ’imt't "'■"’■'I? tli« internal sphincter muscle. The rectum is not 

straight, but takes a curvetl com^e. 

of a continuous passage lined by mucous membrane, which 
the Icmbhbfbibri ‘•y“f’«"«it. Its lengtli is generally about five orsixtimes 

^ ■ V’ ”* II- It Iwlow tlie base of the 

skull ciud pa.s.qes tlirougli the tliorux, aiidomcn, and jxilvis, and consists sliortl-y of the 
mouth, pharynx, (c.soiiluigus, stoniacli, small iiUe.stino, and large intestine TIic aliove 

differenbabn??' '’ ^ m b' f' anatoniy ; its parts are variously modified in 

(initrent aninialH, as will be found in tbe articles on its several subdivisions. 

in allowance which a married woman is entitled 

to rtc.€ive out ol her husband s estate, on separation or divorce a mensd et thoro. It is 

and lives y ith an adulterer, the law allows her no A. Scotch legal writers the term 
IS sometimes used as synonymous with alkmnt (q.v.). 
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AIjIMOIsY (ank). In the United Sfntes? jnrisdietion in A. is conferred in o’cneral on 
courts of equity. A, is of two sorts, priak-Hte hie, jii-d pertunneut. Tlieoldect of the 
first is to enable ii wife to carry on litigation with her liushand, ](y securing her support 
during the pendency of suits/ Should she have siiiliclent means of lier own, no allow- 
ance would he made ; the amounf is fixed at llio discretion of the court, and may h<^ 
(‘hanged by the same authority. Permanent A. isa penodjcal allowance from a hn.d)aml 
decreed to a wife as the result of litigatioii in her favor. If the rcasult he against her, ne 
allowance is made. The amount varies with the means or position (h‘ the huslaind, hut 
is usually from a third to one half of his income, and is suhjf^ct to change from time to 
time as die c(4urt finds circumstances to warrant. The court can prevent a husliaiid 
from heaving the state if he means fherc.hy to avoid payment ; or the -wife can enforces 
her edaim in the federal courts, if the two aw^ citizens of difiVrent states. In some stales 
A. becomes a lieu on the husband’s real o.state ; or tin; court may compel him to gi\-e. 
seemity few its prompt payment ; or, in proper cas(‘s. the liusband may be restrained by 
injunction from so disposing of his pi’operty us to pliice it beyond the reach of the 
court. 

ALI PASHA, one of the most ferocious, and unscrupulous men that even tite east lias 
produced, was descended from an Albanian pasha, who perished at the siege of (’orfu 
in ITK). He wash, at Tex^elcn, a small })lace at the hxu. of the Klissonra mountains, 
in Albania, in 1741. His niotber was a vindictive and merciless woman, who nev(‘r 
hesitated to employ the most revolting means of accomplishing her purposes. Hav- 
ing lost his father, a (xmiparatively (xuiet aiui enlighteni'd man, his etiucnllon n(M?(‘ssari]y 
devolved upon her ; and she did not fail to inspiic him witli the sani(‘ remorseless senti- 
ments that animated lierself. His youth was }>aHsed in extreme XH.‘ril and luu'dship, for 
the neiglil)<u*ing pashas comlnning, had robbed Iiis father of nearly all his posse-isions, in 
the ’erfort to recover which, young Ali \va.s repeatedly dei’eaied, and at last had to 
betake himself to the mountains, and even to pledge his sword lo save himself from dying 
(d hunger. These calumities w’ere not calculated to soften the native fm-exh}^ of lu.s'dls- 
jmsitlon ; they only nurtured a inixigled boldness and cunning, which aft('r\v{irds devel- 
oped itself in a varicity of qualities, such as sulitlety, dissimulation, foresight, treaciiery, 
vigor, and diabolical cruelty. It is said that thochange in his fortune/rose from liis 
Viaving accidentally discovered a chest of gold, with wbieli he raise d an army of ^(Hi) 
nun, gained his first vmtory and entered Tcqieloii in trhimxfii. On the very day of his 
return, he murdered his brother; and then imprisoned his rnotlau- in the }iar<un on the 
charge of X)oisoniiig him, wiiere she soon after di('d. H<‘ next reconciled himstif to the 
X'orte by helping to subdue therclK'llious vizier of fe'ciitari ; and thusacquired not only the 
lands that had been wrested from his father, but ]ilmw’is(‘ several Greek cities. He' also 
attacked and slew (with tlic xiermission of the sultan) iSelim. pasha of Didvino, and, as a 
reward, was appointed lieutenant to the new xaisha (jf Derwend ; hut instead of attend- 
ing to tlie sGCurily of the high-roads (which v.uis his (uTce), lie rciuha-ed tliem rnoi'o 
insecure than ever, by xmtieipating in the plunder which the (robbers) were 

allowed to make. The result was, his deposition by ilie porte ; but he speedily purchased 
back its favor, for he was a master-hand at liiibery. Bliortly after this, h<‘ lu'tpiired a 
high reputation as a soldier, and did such good service? to the Turks in their Austro- 
Kussian war of 1787, that he w’as named pasha of Trikala in ''I'he.^saly ; at the san>e time 
he seized Janina or Joamiina, of which he got himself appointed ]ms]ia by the instru- 
mentality of terror, a forged firman, and brilKuy. It must be adiuitt(.‘d that, as a ruler, he 
no\v dls]fiayed many excellent (lualities. He swept his old friends, the robb(.*rs, from 
the mountain-roads, incorporated them into military troops, quelled the wretelied 
hicitions that prevailed, and (everywhere introduced order in the ifiace of anarchy by the 
vigor and vigilance of his administ ration. 

A short time after this, lie entered into an airuinee with ISTapolcon Bonaparte, who 
sent hipi engineers. When Bonaparte was debated in Egypt, Ali, in 1798, took the 
jdaccs in Albania possessed by the French. After a three years’ war, he subdued the 
Bidiotes, for which the porte promoted him to lx? governor of Bomuoia. About tins 
time, he revenged upon the inhabitants of Gardik/an injury done to his mother 4.9 
years before, by the murder of 739 male des(‘endiLnts of ‘the original ofiicnders, who 
themselves 'were all dead. 

In the interior of his dominions, Ali maintained the strictest order and justi(‘e. Secu- 
rity and peace reigned, high-roads wcire conslructcxl, and industry flourished, so that 
the European travelers, 'with whom ho wdllingly held inlercoiirse, considered him an 
active and intelligent governor. From the year 1807, when he once more entered into 
an alliance with fNapoleon, the dependence of Ah on the porte was merely nominal. 
Haying failed, however, in his principal olqcct, wdiieh was to obtain, at the peac'e of 
Tilsit, through the influence of hfapoleon, Parga, on the coast ()f Albania, and the Ionian 
islaiuis, he now entered into an alliance with the Englislj, to ■whom he made many (Con- 
cessions. In return for these, they granted Parga, nominally to the sultan, but really 
to Aii. As he now considered- his powcT to be seiairely established, he, caused the 
commanders of the Grec^k armntoles (or Greek militia), who had hithe^rto * given him 
assistance, to be^ privately assassinated one by ones while at the same time he put to 
death the assassins, to save himself from the suspicionhtf having been their instigator. 
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TIk' porto nt Icngtl) dotermiiK'd tc\ put ‘du end to Die power of this dunng rebel ; and 
in 1H20, sulUmiMaliruoud sentenced him to be deposed. Ali resisted for a "time several 
])asl]as tlnit were sent against liiiii ; but at last surrendered, on the security of an oath 
that ins life and property would l)e granted him. Kcgardless of this, he was put to 
(h'atli, Feb. 5, 1822. All pos.s(.*ssed, indisputably, great natural gifts, but along with 
lliem a eliaracter of the worst description, ile* never scrupled to' use any means, pro- 
vided it sp{;edily secured his emi. Vet wc can hardly help admiring the smgiilar talent 
whicli he invariably displayed. Like many other half-civilized nionarchs and cliiefs who 
havt' lived within the sphere of Euro]>cau inlluence, he was keenly alive to whatever 
transpired among the ])uwers of Ciu-istendom. Tiiough utterly ii‘iitera.te himself, he 
had all tiie foreign journals translated and read to liiin. lie watched every political 
change, as if conscious that the interests of his little region depended for tiieir future 
prosperity on the west, and not on the east; and made"friendly advances to both the 
FrcnK'ii and the Englisli, recoguizin.g, with a sagacity nanarkable^in a barbarian, that the 
practical doiniuioa of the world had passed from the erescent to the cross. 

AL1Q,IJ0T PAST. One quantity or number is said to be an A. P. of another, when it 
is (attained in this other an exact number of times without remainder. Tims 2, 2-\, 4, 
and r> are A. parts of 20, being contained in it 10, S, 5, and 4 times. The consideration 
of A. ptirls o(;curs eliietly in tiie i-ule ol Praefke . Suppose we Itave to tliid the price of 
ti mimher of article; at (hg?, : since ^r/. is the 8tli part of Od., to the prute at (>d. (which 
is found at once in siiillings, by taking half the number of articles) add i of that price. 

ALISMA'CEiE, a natural order of monocolykdonous t)lants, consisting of herbactcous 
plants either tioating in water or growing in swamps. The leaves have parallel veins, 
even if expanded into a broad ])lade. The flowers are in umbels, rticemcs, or panicles ; 
tlie sepals 3, the petals 3, the n amber of stamens detinite or indefinite. The ovaries 
a,re several, superior, one-celled, distinct or united ; the styles and stigmas equal to Uiem 
in niiniher. The fruit is dry, with one or two seeds in each cai-pel ; the seeds exalhunii- 
nous. — There are about 50 known species, e.xcluding the natural order JcNCAOusKUi:, 
which is very nearly allied, and is inchnhvl in this by some botanists. The vSpecies of 
both ordiU's are chiefly natives of the 'northern parts of the w'orld. Water Pj.ai^tain 
plaf'if((f/o) is a very common plant in stagnant waters in Jiritaiu, and is not desti- 
tute of beauty. Its halves, which hav(s long footstalks, shoot up above the water, and 
ani()ng>t them but far above them rises the erect scape or lealless stem, dividing into 
slender whorled branches and ))ranchhits, among which tiie little liowcns ap]iear"to lie 
thinly scattered. The fleshy rliizorne, or root-st.ock, is eaten by the Calnmclis, after it 
has Ixam deprived of. its acridity by drying. The conus of the Akiiow^xead { mgiltarkt ) 
possess Homcnviiat similar pi*ope'rtiek See AitRowiiEAD. 

ALISON, Rev. ARCinB.vi.D, was b, in Edinlvnrgli in 1757. He studied at tlie university 
of Glasgow, and afterwards at Oxford, lie took orders in the church of England in 
1784, and subsequently held several preferments, among others a prebendul "stall in 
Salisbury, and tiui ptu’petual curacy of Ivenley, in Shropshire. From 1800, JMr. A. ceased 
to reside in Euglaml. and oniciated in a cliapel in his native city, where he d. in 1839. 
A. is principally known by his f he Natan and PrbirJ pics of Taste, first puh- 

lisiicd in 1700. The sec<m<l edition, in 1811, gave occasion to an article by Jeffrey, in 
th(‘ Edjdjueab Iiin:iew, wliich brouglit the book more before the public. It has since 
gone through several editions, a,hd been translahal into German and French. The 
iAw///s adv(K*ate what is called the “association ” theory of the sublinn* and beantlful. 
and are distinguished for their pleasing and elegant style, and tlie fine feeling that per- 
« vades tliem. See vEstuktios. 


AL ISON, Sir AncuiBAiiD, I5art.,b, at Keiiley, Bliropsliire, in 1792, was the younger 
son of the luW’. Anbibald A., autljor of tlie Essays on the NaPtre and Principles of Taste. 
His motlH^r was D irotlnai Gregmqv, daughter of Dr. John Gregory of Edinburgh. In 1800, 
his father remo\a.‘d to the Scottish metropolis, where he Imd accepted the senior charge 
in the Episcispal chapel in the Oowg,at(a and thus A. had the advantage of studying in a 
city then, a.^ now, distinguished for its ])olitcness and learning. At Edinburgh univer- 
sity h(! o'ofaincd the highest honors in Greek and matliematics. After he had fiiiislied 
his<*urrieulum, he became a member of the Scottish bar in 1814, but spent a consider- 
able number of years on the continent, before devoting liimself to legal avocations. 
In 1822, lie was named advocate-depiite, which ofii(*e he held till 1830. "Fie now began 
to iqqiear as a writer on law, politics, and literature. ll\^ Priimples of the Grhnlmil Law 
of Heothuab pulOished at Edinhnrgli in 1832, i.s considered a standard authority on the 
subject.^ lathe following year he imblished a sequel to the work, entitled ThePmoUee. 
of the Grinilnal Laa\ In 1834, he was apjminted sheriff of Lanarkshire, by Bir Robert 
Pee! ; in 1845, the students of Alierdeen elected him “lord rector of Marischal col- 
lege ; in 1851, he received the same honor from Glasgow university, and subsequently 
the title of D.c.i.. from the university of Oxford, lie received a baronetcy in 1852, Ills 
pwit -work is undoubtedly The History if Europe during the French EetohiUon (10 vols. 
8 VO, 1839-42), which narrates the events from 1789 to 1815 ; a continuation, under the 
title of The 'Jlision/ of Eu rope frovi the F'all of Napoleon to theAocessmi oflmmNwpo- 
km (9 vols.), was ffiiished in 1859. He also published d Life of the Bulce of Marlborough, 
2' he Principles of Populatmi, etc., PYce Trade and Protection, England in and 18*45, 
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Ix'sides contributing for mmy je{ivs> to BlaehroocI s Mag/ mps a scries of tedious a>1icV‘.q 
on torj politics. It is very difficult to cliaructerize Sir jV. A.’s i/iaf/n/nfi opus, T /(0 Jli.^hrp nf 
Euroih, Although a work of immense industry, of very respectable accuracy, written 
with great animation and tolerable candor, it Inis failed to impress critics with a high 
idea 61* Sir A. A.'s abilities. ,The style is at times excessively wordy, and even wiam 
animnted it is never picturesque. IHcitliei* has he much insight into events or charac- 
ters, Nevertheless, as his work supplied a felt ■want, and is suliicieiitly entertaining for 
a iarge class of readers, it met with an excessive popularity. It lias gone througli 
numerous editions, and has been translated into Gorman, French, Arabic, and other lan- 
guages. A. d. May, 1807. 

ATj'ISON, William Pultnev, m.d., political economist, ])hysieian, and preyfessor of 
the practice of medicine in the university of .EdinbiirgJi, from -wliicdi last otlici', itow- 
ever, he retired in 1855, was an elder brother of the liistoria,n. Ho was extrenndy popu- 
lar witli all classes of the conimunit 3 L from the amiahle and humane disposition which 
he invariably showed in Ills efforts to alleviate the sufferings of th(‘ poor. A pamjihlet pub- 
lished ])y Dr. A., in 1840, to show how the inade(|ua1e provision for the poor in ^^eol.-■ 
land led to desolating epidemics, was the jirimdpal means of bringing about an itnpnnv*^! 
])oor-!aw for that country. His other writings are — Outfiuo.s of 'PlnjHlohfpf, and (Jutiiucs 
tp' Pathology and Pmciics of Medicine. In a Avork pnbli.died a.t Edinburgh in ISoh, 
mitltled aPmertationon thePeePeu^^^^^^ of W(tste LaiuhAm full examines I he subject, 
and recommends the colonization of these by paupers and criminals. He d. 18ept., 1859. 

AlIWAL', a village near the southern hank of the Sutlej, and not far from the town 
of Loodiana, in lat. 8 O' 57' n. long. 75" 86' e. It ivas the scene of a tierce conflict 
between the British and Sikh foJ'ces on the 2Sth of Jam, 1846. Tiie latter having; erossed 
the river for the puri)ose of foraging, or otherwise obtainhig supplies, had llireahaied 
IjoOdiaiui, when they were attacked by'' Sir Harry Smitli, defeated, and driven back wiih 
great slaughter. The victory of A. is said by good judges to Inivc been “without a fault.” 

ALIZ'ARiNE, the coloring matter of madder. It may be obtained by subliming on 
])aper an alcholic extract of madder, or by exliaiisting the "root Avitb water, precipitating 
witii sulphuric acid, dissolving the prccljutate in a solution of chloride of alumina, ami 
separating the impure A. by the addition of hydrochloric acid. Tlmimpure x\, is dis- 
solved in alcohol, and separates as a lake on treat ing with, hydrate of aJumina., which is 
now boiled wdth carbonate of soda to se])arate another coloring nmtter called piirpnriiK*, 
and is finally treated with Jiydrochloric acid, which dissolves the alumina and heaves 
the pure substance. A. in the anhydrous state forms red prisms, and in the li^'drati; 
condition crystals like mosaic gold. It dissolves sparingly in Avater, oven at tlie boiling 
point, Init is soluble in alcohol oi‘ ether. j\[ineral adds do not decompose the coloring 
matter at ordinary temperatures. Caustic alkalies, or allvaline curbonaies, dissolve A., forul- . 
ing d(.‘ep purple solutions. x\. has the atomic cemposition Cb tHhD.i, and hu,s recent ly been 
made synthetically from the hydrocarbon Ci^Hio, called anthracine, Avhich occurs among 
the products of the destructive distillation of coal, and i.s the first example of the arliti' 
cial formation of a natural coloring matter. 

AL'KAHEST, or Alcahest, the universal solA^ent of the alelu-mists. See Alotiemy. 

AL'KALIES. The Avord alJcali is of xCrabic origin, htU being the name of the plant 
from the ashes of which an alkaline substance Avas first procured. The name ih»w 
denotes a class of substances having similar properties. Tlie alkalies proper are four in 
number — potash, soda, lithia, and ammonia. The first three are oxides of metals ; th(‘ 
last is a compound of nitrogen, hydrogen, and oxj’gen, and, being in the form of a gas, 
is called the. volatile alkali. Potash being largely present in the ashes of plants, is called 
the vegetable alkali ; and soda, predominating in the mineral kiiidom, is designated tlse 
mineral alkali. The alhiUm earths, as thej^ are called — lime, nuignesia, baryta, and 
stronf.ia — are distinguislied from the former by their carbonates not being solu!)le in 
Avater. The distinguishing property of alkaliCwS is that of turning vegetable blues gre(m, 
and A^egetablc yellows reddish brown. Blues reddened by an acid arc restored "by an 
alkali. The alkalies have great affinity for acids, and combine Avith them, forming salts, 
in Avhich the peculiar qualities of both alkali and acid are generally destroyed ; hence 
they are said to neutralize one another. In a pure state alkalies are extremely caustic, 
and act as corrosive poisons. Combined with carbonic acid, especially as bicarbonalos, 
they are used to correct acidity^ in the stomach ; but the injudicious and CQ»ntinued use of 
them is attended with great evil. 

_ ^ ALKALIM'ETEE. Commercial potash and soda always contain greater or less quan- 
tities of foreign substances, such as sulphate of potash, common salt, silicates, oxide of 
iron, AAmter, etc., which diminish the percentage of real alkali in a given weight. It iwS 
important, then, for the manufacturer to have some simple and ready ineans of 
determining the proportion of pure carbonate of potash or soda contained in any sample, 
that he may be able to judge of its value. Ordinary chemical analysis takes too much 
time. The A. serves this purpo^.^ It consists of a graduated glass tube, filled with 
diluted sulphuric acid, and containing as much absolute sulphuric acid as would neutrab 
izea given weight, say 100 grains, of carbonate of potash; 100 grains of the article to 
be Judged of is then dissolved in water, and as much acid is gradually added to it from 
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the tube as to neutralize the solution, that is, take up all the alkali- The application of 
colored tests determines ^v]leIl the neutralization is complete. The purer the article, tb-e 
more of th(^ acid will ])e retjuired ; and if tiie tube, which is divided into 100 degrees, 
]uis he(‘n emptied to the dO'h the impure* artich) contains 80 per cent of pure carbonate of 
potash.".. . '■ ^ 

This method of (let(*rmining tlie strmigth of alkalies is called the alkalimefry pwcw,* 
])ut th<‘ instrument is not coniined in its use to the estimation of the; strength oi'*" alkaline 
substances. It is iik'ewise em])loyed in the diaermination of the strength of acids, siieii as 
i-'iilphiiric, acid, hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, and acetic acid (vinegar). For this end, the 
graduated instrument is charged with a solution of an alkali of known strengtli, sueli as 
given weiglit of crystallized carbonate of soda (washing soda), dissolved in water, and ac- 
cording to i.he numlicr of divisions of the ihjuld poured from the A.., the strength of the 
acid into wlucli the alkaline iu|uid has lieeii decanted, is calculated. The latter application 
of tids instrument is called anidituetry. Again, tiie same graduated glass tube has hecu 
recmitly eiu])loyed in many other ways, sucli as the determination of the strength of a. 
solution of silver, hy charging the instrument w'ith a known or standard solution of 
eommon salt ; and for this purpose it is used largely hy the assayers to the royal mint, 
jjiid other metallurgic chemists. This mode of 'nnalysis is every day beconiing of more 
and more importance, a, ml, in fact, Ims giv(*n rlse'to a new, department of an alyticai 
eluanistiy, which has lK*en designated 

AL'KALOIBS form an important class of siihstances discovered by modern chemistry. 
They are divhled into two classes — namel3^ 'natural and arti^eml. The natural A. are 
found in ]dants and aiiimals, and lire often designated organic bases. Those obtained 
from phints arv. likewise called irfjH<MdkaUcs, They are composed essential^ of carbon, 
hydrogen, and idtrr)gen ; besides wliieli, the gn‘aier number contain oxygen. The A. have 
generally an energetic action on the anim.al 'system, and iience are every day employed 
m small doses as medieme ; whilst in coniparativeiy large doses tiny are powerful 
poisons. They iiave, although in low a degree, tlie charaeU'ristic alkaline properties on 
vegetable colors, etc.; have geuerall.y a hitter acrid taste : and form the active principles 
of "the plants in which they are found. {Smdi are morphia, codeine, and uarcotine, fmmd 
in opium ; tpiinine and chmc<uiine, in chiiicona liark ; strychnine, in nux- vomica ; 
hyoscyamine, in henhaue ; nicotine, in tobacco ; pipeline, in black pepper ; calfeiiie (.r 
theine, in coitee and lea, etc. 

Tlie animal A. are few in number, tlie move important being urea, found in the uriuf* 
of the mammalia ; and kreatine and kreatinine, two of the constituents of the juice of 
liesli. Tlie artilicial A. are those organic bases winch arc not found in aiy Unonm plain 
or animal, but of wliich the later res(‘an‘h(?s of cia*mists have contrived to form a large 
number. As tlie artificial A. do not dilTcr essentially from tiie natural A. in composition, 
structure, or properties, it is confidmitiy helievial iJiat the day is not far distant wdien ail 
of the A. will be jwepared artiileiaily : indeed, recently several of the natural A. have been 
manufactured on the small scale without, the intervirrition of the living plant or animal. 
For instance, urea can be loi'mcd hum the simjdest lorm of dead organic nitrogenous 
matter. 

AL'KAFET {(fnel)vsa\ a genus of plants belonging to the natural order horaginea', 
and having a 5-partilc caiyxi a iiumci sliaiied or salv(n*-shapcd corolla, with five scales 
closing its mouth, five stamens, an olitusi*. stigma, jmd ovate achtenia, which are sur- 
rounded at the base hy a plaited tumid ring. Tla* species are lierliaceous plants, rough 
with stiff hairs, and Iniving lanccoiate or clonga to-ov:de leaves, and spikedike, hracteated, 
lateral, and terininal racemes of flowers, whh-li very much resernlile tliose of the species 
of myosods, or forget-me-not.— The Common ojiicinedis) grows in dry and sandy 

places, and by waysides, in the middle and n of Europe, It Is rare and a very doubtful 
native in Britain. Tim fidwers are of a deep purple color. The roots, leaves, ami 
flowers were formerly used in medicine as an emollient, cooling, and soothing applica 
tion. — The Eve!{(4Uhkn’ A. (.1. sempernrend) is also a native of Europe, and a" doubtful 
native of Britain, although not uncommon In situations to wdiich it may have escaped 
from gardens, ])eiug often cultivated for tlie sake of its heautiful blue "flowers, which 
appear early in thescason, and for its leaves, which retain a pleasing verdure all "winter 
It is a plant of hiimlile groAvth. rising only a few inches above the ground. — A numhcT 
of other sj'iecies are occasional!}^ s{*eii in our fioAver-horders. — A. tincto'ria, to Avhicli the 
name A. or Alkxnna {A.mh.' aJ-rhenneh) more strictly belongs, is a native of the 
Levant and of the s. of Europe, extending as far n. as Hungary. The root is sold under 
tlie name of A. or alkannaroot ; it is sometimes cultivated in England ; but tlie greater 
part is Imported from the Levant or the s. of France. It appears in commerce in pieces? 
of the thickness of a quill, or of the finger, the rind blackish externally, but internally 
of a beautiful dark-red color, and adhering rather loosely to the whitish heart. It con- 
tains eliiefiy a resinous red coloring matter, called alkamm red^ anchvm add, or 
ancliumie. The color which it yields Is very beautiful, although not very durable. It is 
readily soluTde in oils, and is therefore in very general use amongst perfumers for color- 
ing oils, soaps, pomades, lip-salves, etc. It is extensively used for coloring spurious port- 
wine. It also enters into compositions for rul)))ing and giving color to furniture. Its 
solutions in oils and alcohol have almost a carmine red color, although to water it gives 
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oiily a brownish hue. It combines with alkalies, forming blue solutions ; willi chloride 
<>i liji, it becomes ot a carmine rod ; 'with acolato oT lejul, bine; Vviti) sniiiluite of iron 
- purple; and \v5Ui ncelalo of alumina,, violet. — Vim-^iNiAK A* 

(a. I u'fjiiiKYi) yielfis a similar coloriiig-maltor, and is used in the sajne way. 

AIKAH'ITA is also a name given to a coloriim'-maJter lavpared from 

and used by oricmlal ladies to give a I'ed color to tiieir nails" 


AL-KlWm Abu Yusuf, lived in the first half of the lOili c., ciallecl “ Tiie Philoso^ 
phor ot the Arabs ; ' author of more than. .200 works on philosopliy in gerjcral ](vd<* noli 
tics, ethics, arithmetic (under wdiich he discusses tlie iinilv of God), siiiieroloo’v fiieorvof 
music, astronomy, meteorology, geometry, cosmology, itslrolouv, medicine,' and vorioiis 
arts, besides controversial writings. Only those in asiroiogv and medicine remVm llo 
translators and coinineiitahn-s of Aristotle, and his name marks 
the first philosophical revolt against Islamism. 

ALKMAAE', an old t. iuflie province of .North ITolIand, in Ihc NctlicrianiU .siluatcd 

of Amstcnhini, in Jnl, ,5^' long. 4' 4;iN. • „„n 

''‘-'T clean sU'ects. and is intersected by broad c'amilV 
It possesses a town-bousc, oruameuted wjtii curious ftot.hic carving. 'Jlie inli.ibilanls 
sujmori, tlieinselvoa by important luanufacturo.s of .snil-hlotli, sea-sait, etc. a.s widl as !,v 
trade in grain, butter and cheese. A. is said toe.vport mon; of the iiest mentioned coni^ 
inodity than any other town in tiie woihl ; O.bOO.bOO !hs. aniiualiv i.s tiio quaiUhv 
ed. 1 IS hcyirthphice of Henry of A. See Beikeku Fuchs. ' Here, imlliit 
1 1 JJ, Uie duke oi \ ork signed a not very honoralile capitulation, after his liiisso-Br tist’i 
aiiii^ luid been twicfe defeated by the FrencJi gen. Ijrune. 

^ lived in the latter half of ilio l.'iii, c. 

fut r the famous satirical historical poem, lAl/ui'e dn IVavn (licyiiard 
tti ' Ir^ii declared that ho took from tiie AN'alseli language, now snpiiosctf to be 

Snnl i H ya«ptor of the duko of Lorraine, and iittfe is known of 1 is h s torv 
borne have thought A. to be a pseudonym. msioi^ . 

longest note, was cqttiviilent to 
our .senii-hreve,_=, tiie longest note commonly used in modern music. Ct.nseim.milv 
tiie miinnis imciently used were equivalent to our crotchels. Music written with fom 

lour 'crotdK.^ rf ® ^"Ty'-'^^yV-Plics that tlie four mithmi: mus; he mngls 
imii ciotchcts. The dilfeience between the twu stsdes of writing is umndv forimil 
Other signs lor A. B. time are-f, 3, or or alia capeUa. 

AI'LAH (compounded of the article al and f/fc/f-i.e., - tlie worthy to be ^alored ’b 
the Aiabic name ot the one G-od, to whose woiv.ldp i\I.o]iammc(l pledoyd iiis'foliowm's • 
and the word has passed into all languages wherever the umhu* fU’ i i < i i 

Tito notions of the character of this 'Go dg'dn by JIol nS if h Lf f 
fest traces of .Jewish and Ohri.stian influence, ab le e ™ 
s«penstitio.n.s_and impa^ssioned fancie.s of tlie orienlal.s in geuerM Alf ve ■! , c, nf 
Mohammed inculcated the unity of God in the s)ri<4cst sc, i i, ’ 

the following iorrnula or creed : “Tliere is no God but //a< God I'An-ih'j’ ^ 

true, great, and highest God has his existence of himself k fbm’ied /// V 

noi, sumces for. him, self, lill.s the iinivme fith hlsink'ld irdhc^bK'ihn 
all things unite, manifest and concealed, Lord of the cornorcMii and snirituMl wrirUi < 
creator and ruler, almighty all-wise all-tmed i o,w ^ •‘^pnihial worlds, 

sugar. ' The popS ion ^Vis71 «»<1 

Mohammedan Ld oZA t«0.00d licirig 


Allauiandii. 


Icriu:tli. is ui ovit 270 ra. ; lirea<ii]i, 120; {iron 


j of liiL* iJior'i populou 


brei'uiili, 120; {iron, 13,574 Bq.in. ; pop. 5,400,110. It coaipriscs 
s .‘lau pi'odiifti^ u tonitories in lucliu,. 


AL'IixB..ABAD (‘'city of. God”), h'u) soai of tiie g'ovei'iiiiicat of tli (3 n.w. provjacoB of 
IlritiMi iailia, oocapii^s tJjo fork of llio Gaugos and Oumua, iat. *25"' 20' ii., long. Sl^ 85' e,, 
thus fornong (lie lowest (‘xtrfuiiily of lUe exleiisivc region which, us lying heiweon llnjse 
liulura.l ’oouiiduries, is distinguished as tliei Jl-iab, or the country of y\i'o IUmr»—~nn anejo- 
gous feral to the FnaJ^fh, or tine country of 1 ae Flmrs. The situation of A., at the con- 
ilueaee. of (he holy streams of India, besides giving the city its sacred opjadljuirei, lias 
rc'iidcivjl it a muc,h freqinniled place of pilgriintige for the purposes of {ibluliou, sonic* of 
ti'.e flevnlees ^hdidng fheanvlves wilh weights to rise no more. In point of ajqiearanci*, 
A. 3\’as scarcely wurlhy of its character ami renown. With the exception of a few 
nnei(aii luoiiuuKmis of costly, clalaa'a'-c, aiul tasteful w^orkinanship, the native ]';art of 
the chy 0 (,ra dst-i of mean hoiisc-s and na >Tt)w streets. As in llie towns generally of India, 
the ].ui’op(aui quarter, on th(* whole, i i vastly superior. Its nucleus appears to have lieeir 
fne nalivt' Pal, width!, on the e. a.als,, vises din'clly from the banks of bolli rivers, 
while to wards Ihfdand its artiiicial ddeuses. of great btrength iu theuiselvos, are not enm- 
inanded from !he neighboriiood by an^ hi.v, her ground. This citadel, dcscrilH'd by il her 
as lap ing been at one time “a very nmlo (sisiJe,” has iostiuudiof its romance by having 
had 11 s lop y towm's ]aan5e(l down to l as' ion,' end cavaliers. The Europeans of the garri- 
son occujw \velPco?j‘du‘uct(‘^l bai’i'acks lie 'ond the fort are the cantonmenls for the 
native trof>ps. in coimeetion with tlm.se a Vv numerous vill. is and bungalows, few other 
spots Jii Iiidia boasting sneh handsome buildings of this kind; and these showy rctuaits 
arc rendered still imav atina-tivc ami agreeable by avenues of trees, whieh wdud bet ween 
them, and cfinnta't them willi the fort, iJie (fity, and sev<a*al of the circumjacent loeailtics. 

The sunisjcar of 1857 Inunght di Ulster to A. On tlie Glh of June of that year, the 
iusuryccrmn,, whieh lira! Is-gaij at Ideerut on lOlli jMay, extended itself to A. "Though 
the jd.M-(i])eaiis <*out!Uued te> holvl the fort, yet the luihineers were, for some days, UiKliS' 
puled nm-Uers <d’ all ];eyond; mad liet ween the ravages of the marauders ;tiid the tire of 
the garri>on, die ehy ,s!!oii liecrune little belter thaualieap of blaekcned ruins. In tiic 
history of this fearful (fu1hr(*ak, must lie “'a magic word” to every English car, as 
the spi-h. where the fnay AellJ (‘iitered on his brief career of glory. It was here also that 
Lorii Panning, nilvv 1i)e close of the mutiny, dint rilm toil .three uiil lions steTiing in 
])resenls !o the Hiicfs who laid r(*mained loyah IlutahJiough situated tlius in tho heart of 
the outbreak, amd feeling iis ilisu'-drous effects, the city posses;<(.*s natural advanlages that 
ha\'o allowed it to reciu/er. Its |josjlion at the continence of the holy rivers, whif li has 
so long mmie it a C(*nter of su>:erd!i]ons revevonee and worsliij), now u nders it naturalh 
fi eent^T of commerce and civiiizadon, and has ]>een fully appre-ciatcil by governineDh 
It coimp.e.nbi.i the. mulgaiioji hoih of the Ganges and of the Jumna. It is on dm direct 
wnter-.omie bciw^-mi Paii.-ntia and the upper provinces; <and is a main station, not only 
on tie.! Graml Trunk road. Imt also <ni the East Iialian raihvjjy. Isew huilvlings, manv id' 
them greet au IslPacP.iral mi'rits, liavc ar*(;or(ringiy sjn'ung up with ra])idjty 

since 1851; du* m(»-t iioteworlhy buildings lioing still, iiowevrr, tlic great moscjui*. and 
the truit-iun i\ho'wor ,s caravanserai— a line cloistered qumlrangle. Tiie fort is of red 
stone, m.d is appjroraihed liy a very handsome gatv'*: it emdtuns die paltua* or ri'sidency, 
and ihf* Gada ]>l!lar or club of Jlliin 18(*n, iu the Chah*e Saloom temple, wliich is said to 
comrmint-aii* ^,Gdi Benare> by a subt(*rninean pa.ssagc, througli whicli tiow's a third holy 
river, the di-reswali, A'hibli* only to tljc qve of faillr A. posses.''’e.s a (tollegc, a bosphal, 
duaiters,^ f .irosam, etr*.^ 4'hf^ inlatiiilant-. )uimber (1872) 143,(4)3. So many jmor pilg:riins 
throng the chy, (‘specially at da* time of t lie great fair, wb.ieh is licld once ev(‘i\v twiTve 
years, that ixV-lead of Allahabad, tlm natives call it “ Fakirahad,” e*r the (aty of’fieggar,-;. 
The<' 0 {U;a, sugar, and indie'o ]'*roduci* of the fertile disPrict of A. is brought iiTiarge 
(piandllt-s iislo die city, io he fian.s])m'ted tlienco to (''aicutta and elsewhere. Steanuu's 
sail to (taleuda and fiara-es to Delhi, A. is distant from Galcutla, l»y land, 40G in. ;* by 
water, 8(W nr in Ihi- rainy si'a.Mui ; by water, 1)85 m. iu the dry ^season. From Delhi it 
is distant .183 m. ; and froiu Eombuy by the Jublml pore brancivof the East Indian raid 
way, 840 in. 

ALFiAdJAKEE', a (o. in n.e. Towa ; 007 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 10,791, It is fertile and 
well dmlieivd; agriculture is the cliief business. Co. si-at, iauising, 

ALLA5TAND', Xiciiouas SuBASTitiX, 1713-87; a Dutch pihilosophcjr and 

professor of natural hi^^ory at Leyden, lie did good service to science iu translatiug 
ihiffoij’s and other works, colieeting pdants, and invesUgatiug electricity, lie was li 
mcmiK!!’ of the Dritisli royal society. 

AIIAKAH'BA, a genu.s of plants of Hie natural order apoeynamr- (q.v.), distingiuslied 
by areppirted calvx without glands, a funnel-shaped corollaVith its limb campamilatc, 
ami the fruit a prickly cai>siile. A . ‘ecrt/tarlica. a native of the West Indies, is a shrub with 
whorled or opposite* olilong icav(*s, and large yello^v bowers on manydiowx^red footstalks, 1 1; 
has violently emetic and ])urgative properties; but In small doses, an infusion of tin* 
leaves is esteemed a valuable calhurtii' medicine, especially in the cure of painter's colic. 
AH the species are natives of the tropical 'parts of America. 

U. K. 1.-19 
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AL'IAH, Biudge oe, a beautiful village, consisting c]ii('fly of loflging-houses, lying 
vitUiii the shelter of a spur of tJie Ochils, on the road from Btirlisig to Perth, fnnn the 
former of which towns it is only tljrce in. distant. It is situah-d on llu; .hanks of tJio 
Alhiu, which, like the heights befuml tlic [ilace, are richly wo<;ded. It ovre^s, its pro-spority 
][)r:rtly to its mineral (saline) wchls, and ]}arl!y to its sheltiaxai situation and mild climate, 
wiueb render it a favorable resort of invalids, espiecialiy in spring and uutuinn. There 
are exeelient hotels, and abundance of good lodgings. Pop, of 1871, Shoo. 

ALLAH, David, a disHiiguished Scottish painter of domestic subjects, in Vvliieh he 
was the forerunner of Vvilkie, was h. at filloa in 174-1. hi Ivoo, lie (uitenal tlie 
acadriuy for drawing, painting, and engraving, eslahlished in Glasgow ]»y the eeli'hratei} 
printer Fouli.s, where he studied for seven years. The llherality of friends enabled him, 
in lTh4, to go to Uonie, wliere he resided for liiyiairs. In l77o, lie gained the gold medal 
given by (tie ac-ademy of St. Ijuke for the Ix'.d liistoricail eom])ositiom ddn' subject w:l^ 
the “Origin of Paiuting,” the‘ old h^gxmd of tlic Porinlliian maid wiio dnov her k;vcr’a 
proldefrom the shadow. This picture, the h.ighost effort of Allan's p»owcrs, was imgravcd 
by Cui-iego. Of his other pictures executed at Pome, the liest knovs n are four Innhomus 
iTieces iliustrating the eariiival, which weixi cngTaved by Paul Sundby. in 1777, A. came 
to London, wJtere he puinl.ed portraits; after a yeiir or tvro, he icmovi'd to lidinbingh ; 
and in 178h, succcedctl Ruudman at the head of the art acadmny cstaldislual thmv by die 
boaixl of manufacturers, ills works sulisequent to this dale wcti* childly of a Imiiioruus 
dc.scriptiou, and illustrative of Seotlish domestic life. liis iiludrations orAllan Ihunsay’s 
(jonih tyliCi)h'hl})QVAnuQ very popular, but arc of no groat nuaat. A. died at Edinburgh 
in 1790. “His merits,” says Allan Ounninglu-un, “ are of a limihd nature; hii neither 
exix'lled in hne drawing nor in ha,rinonious coloring ; and grace and griiiideur were 
hevond Iiis reach. Ills genius lav in expression, especially in grave liuinor jmd open 
drollery.” ^ 

ALLAH, Sir William, a dlstingnished Scottish historical paintfax was b. it Edin- 
burgh ill 1782. lie was educated at the high school; and having early disj)laycd a taste 
for dniwing, was entered as a ]>upil in the school of design eonru'cic-d with' the rorai 
institution, with the intention of hecoming a coach-painter. AnuiUg his IVilofW-stmlimls 
ami friends ivere David Wilkie, John Buriud, and others wlm afhawards rose t/) (miiuence. 
Ho subsequently studied for .some time at the royal academy of London. Finding dilli- 
culih^s in the ivay of professional advancement in the molroimlis, he d.et'mmincd t(j g-o 
alnoad ; and in 18Uo, set out for St. Pedersburg, ivhere the friendly iuT{n<s-»t c! his 
countryman, Sir Alexander (4’iehton, the imperial fainily jibyslciaJq soon procured him 
employment. In the Russian capital ho spent several years, diUgcmtly ])m’Buing his 
prof ssional labors, and imtking mx-asiona! lours to tlxi s. of Russia., the fTlreea, Tusiow, 
a])d Circassia, wlien; h.e madt^ mmua'ons sketi’hes, Boiiit* of winch supjdit'd the tnab riills 
of his best known work.s. In 1814, he returmal to E«li3d)Uigh, and soon after exhilntcd 
his “ Circassian (Tiptives,” a lurgx* picture, dislinguisiied l.)y the j>n:tnrcs{|ucne.'-’s of tlie 
subject and the elaborate fidelity and spirit of its treidmeiit. He. Inul exhibited several 
})ictnres before this, hut not till now was his n^putalion as an artisi fairly cstjihnNhed. 
The remuncnition of his labors, however, xvas not so ready as the pni I, die'' acknowledg- 
ment of their worth. The purclaise of two of his picture.s hy the grand <luke IXichola's, 
afterwards emperor, when on a visit to Edinlmrgh, coiitribuleri In no .small degnx* to 
prfvrnote the sale of his works. A sewerc altack of oplithalmia obliged him ha* a Lime to 
suspend his exertions. lie employed his hasure in visiting itaiy, Turkey, Gre^'ce, ami 
Asia Minor. On returning homo he resumed his brusli, a.n.d for imniy ycnr.s lahoud 
with great assiduity. In 1821), lie was electc.'d an associrJe of the Londoii"aead(-niy ; in 
1885, an aeaderaicimi. In 1888, on the death of .’Mr. Georgo IVatson, the royal St'oliish 
academy elected him as its president, and on the deaih of Sir David Wilkie in 18-11, he 
wa.s apjminted limner to her majesty for Scothuid. He wa:^ at die, same thm^ knighted. 
Atdnhu'vals lie madc^ excursions into the continent, vislling Spain and Morocco in 1.884, 
St. Petersburg in 1841, and Germany and 'Belgium in 1877. \Vt St. Pcler^burg, he niceivixl 
acomniission froni tlxi* emperor to paint alargy picture, of “Peter die (b'eat teaching 
Shi}>l)u{ld5ng to his Subjects ;’Mt xvas exlilbiled at ijondoii in 18-15, and Is now in the 
imperial winter palace. For some lime, before Ids death. In* had In-eu ddig^mtly working 
at a great picture of “ Bruce at BaninKphurn." He died in Ills paint ing-room*,' to whieli 
his bed had been removed, on die 22d of Feb., 1850. d’he gn-at merits of Sir \V. A. as a 
painter cormist in lii.s con.«cientious fidelity, his skill in ('(imposition, and tin' drr.nmdc 
force of hi.s representations. The impulse (‘ontriltutiM I by him to ifwtoricmi painting 
esp<x4ally of national subjects, endtlcis liim to a viuyliigh t Anx: in the history of HcotdsJi 
hvt. Among his chief works, many of ndde-.h are vxdl known through engravings, are — 
“ John Knox admonishing Queen Mary,” 1824 ; “ (pu'cn Mary signing her A1 dicaiioii,” 
1824; “ Death of the Regent Moray/’ 1825 ; “ laJKh Exih’s.” IdJi: ; “The bJave mari-'et 
at ( 'onstanlinophy” 18J7 ; /Battle of Preston pans,” 1842 ; “ Waterloo/’ two pictures, 
from th<^ French and English positions, the lirst of > whicni was bought by the duke of 
AVellinglon. 

ALIAH'TOIS, a delicate inembrnnciiis bag, xvhich makes its app(xirancx? in the eggs of 
birds during inenbatiim, and is a provision cldefly for the ahration of the* blood of the 
embryo or chick. It sprouts from the lo\ver part of the intestine of die chick, and rapidly 
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fpliupK. SO as almost roniplofely to im^lose it, lining nearly the wliole extent oi Iho 

iw til iii/t/ii pi) hnii HI IK— ihv (loiioic inemlirane wliicli is iniineciiaielv within tiie 

It IS eorered « ,0, a ae(-^vork of arteries an.l wins, eorrespomllng » 1 e n n hi eSfm a 

eats I iticcon.piished hy the mr 

(. 1 U..S .h!OL„J. L.K Ut the H Hjil ; but US Uic lungs become capa])le of their function 

iu‘ envulhion iu the A. clnninisbes, and its footsralk coiilracti, and at last divides' 
kajiug o.iO .i ..g.nueiitous reninent. Tlie A. is never developed in the ege's of fishes 
siiid iiiup.n hence tln^se are called anallanloid vertebrates; while reotiles birds 
and nian-unjiui in wlueh jtis pivsent are called allantoid. In the rnamnudia, it is su]>er’ 
‘'noll.rk pf^nod of .tmtal hie by other contrivances, liut conlimies to exist in the 

sw‘retion through the urachus, a purpose which 

ALitAEB , gein'rahssiino of the army of Laliore, and previously adfulant to marshal 

mnvihr of marshal Brune (q.v.), A. 

( I nin _ oit(iiiding to emigrate to America ; hut changed his plan, entered into 

^ afterwards went to Lahoii (lim^vhorcl^ 

xrlK v^ * (‘a!.’ idUij'*eT Singh (((. v.), hy whom lie Avas made generalissimo, and 

A\ h(>se toiees he orgiimzed and trained in the European modes of Avarfare. Jiavin:*- 
married a nauve ot Lalnme lie identilied liimseif Avith the interests of Ids adoiited 
entirely liirgd. Fra, nee. The July iX'Amludon brought hi in kick 
to I ajis A\ acre he Avas reeinved AVith distinction, and Avas made French eM/ye tritifnliya 

retunea^^ flnon?'?! of Paris a vahiahio collection of coins, and 
Htu IK. I to i.ahoic leaving Ins Avile and children in Paris. In the subsequent 

i MUt lV- lr‘t"mi f vcp-atcdly di.stinguislK.d himself, uud 

w lii nulihry I'ouo^ Laimre to his own wish, buried 

uiLLEOAA, a CO. in \\\ Michigan, on lake ]\[le]iigan ; <St-0 sq.m. ; pop. '70 02 lOo 
AnaAugyh!(‘ riyeq the Kalamazoo, flows through it, and seAairal rail wavs iuterseci it! 
illenm -tortile, luinner is p,roduce(l, and brick and carriages are made. Co. seat! 

ilour. e^ ‘fo. scr'ingeiioa^'^ louther, iuuTimr. 

ALLKGA'XV a co. in the extreme n.AV. of :Mary]aiid; 800 sq.m.; pop ’70 38 53G^ 
mo coloml 1 he Pmomac nver is on the s. ; the Alleghanv inmuitains o(‘ciipv Viart <)f 
lie co. hi iiminous coal, limestone, and iron ore are found; dairy produca^ Iiimhcr 

^ ALIEpEA liTIES, a name perlnqis originally limited to the mount ain-cradh‘ of tlie 
Crippal.;c.h''.;;f;:y{-.i:"' exmu.l.d to Hm wl,olo cIraiu,oa.envL cull'd 

ALLKGilA Ny u c-o. in n.w. INortii Cnroiinu ; 800 sq.m, ; pop. ’70 8001 890 colored 

Lifcivu!'" «“■= ’^d'fJr «.pp;rorc. At 

y jLEOiLyNY, a co, in n.w. Virginia, druiiied by Judrson riven- one of fl,c Imnd-.- of 
the . mncy: uOOsq.m.; pop. '70, :-iC74->ro ooiored. ‘Tho (Okpsi Ala- Al oldo r-^i^^ 
mid fhp Jiimes river oinnl c-,oiine(-t if, with flu- seaboard. TohuCco ..-i-uiii aiid wool 'irt- 
luisnd. 1 liert- arc valuul.l,- minora! .springs, t'o. snit, Covington. 

AILEeHA'NY, a riyer, whidi, rising in Uie n. part of Pcnu.svlva’da miiit-s with 
conn, -v"wM ‘f',"' to torm 11m Ohio. Thmigh it il.lA thro, " a hi ! 

ann i\, yet it ^ mivig.ime l„r nearly goo PUtsbargli, whoime liv tiu-Ohioaud 

the Alississippi lhe navigation extends to tlaigiilf of Mexif-o. 'J’-iioauu 

r./Pi'PP'l Peiiiisylvania; 700 sipm. : pop. ’70 308 20-i Ki-ir 

I ^I'J'K’ii.aalida rivers join and form the Ohio. The su--' 

I'oimd -m ■‘‘‘'.'•'u- ‘'r'*'' ’ " 'I 'l P-rlile; coal, iron, and linie.stoim m-« 

ally of'iron.'' ’("r.td. pli,s)\f‘rS' nrannladurc-s very extensive, esped- 

du-f A-hw !wsT,r"oh."HA'l“r ■P'/tol'"'Vl', on t,l,e n. bank of the Alle- 
o V. n nunnn'ous and important, public institutions, .such 

asliiL q(.■^^d!n p{ nitentiury, a PreshMi-rian coilec'e, a Catholic orphan}U''e a collef**e for 
colored pn-sons.^ Pop. ^ hq- ,vhom about a half an GeS^ ^ ' 

000 of tlic (’luef 11011111 factunug centers of PeiinsAd** 
vama on tju.‘ w.^ side of the A. rivi-r, oppoedte to Pittsburgh; popT ‘80 78 472; It 
idAonte place of msidcnei^ tor tlie business men of tlie neighhorim*- c. andtliere are some 
buildings. Tlie Avestiuai iienitcutiary is a very'largc structure in the 
n ('ompkded in 1827 at a cost of .$183:000. There "me usumly 

400 and ohO uinmVcy nearly all ot whom arc employed in some mechanicui labm\ The 
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ostorn HieoIosK'ui Seminary of the Prc-Hbyterian oin;rclrn'as esiabli-Iicd liero in 1007 
Lrlore the reunion of the “ old” and tlie “ r.eiv rehuol ” hniuHie.s of tlu- eWl, it v'^^: 
managed by tiie “■ old school.” In 187S the .'eihinniv had live iirofc.ssors •'nti 

«omhmiy of the L'nited Pn>!)yl.eriau cl.uivli, cstaiilM,,.,! h 
16.0 w i: so here and at last report laid lour prores.soiy and 4(i .sludeafs. There is • 1 r 

ti.RJ I IlPO « uv!/*') 1 1 nwtitnt o ,fn<i t-n t-. ! r.,- ..T ; -tOd/i i, ., .11 t j r* ^ eilbC. 


the iUlegheny iheologieal Inir^titute, organized in 18-10 ]iy Iho Icviunsn-d PiVs]>vO-‘V.m 
( iniiui. ^ J here are iiLoiil uO eliurclic.s; tind .'uaoiigelairitaljle ihsliUilhni!', are ih'dien ^ 
lor the friendless, the house ol mdustry. t!>c ividoiv.s’ home, and an orphan asv'mn t “ 
oily park eomprisos 100 lu-ro.s, Uandsoiuoly laid out: aiu! tin re is a t:!;,: monaim'ioii 
tho soldiers who loll m the civil war. The oidel liusiiKevs of the place is i- v f' 
mg, including rolling-mills for iron, cotton-mills, foundries, rnaoium' t- 7; p 
a stool laetory a blast furnace, and exteasive Jocomotive worlis. T!-,.' t\v7 -ive'- 1!^’ 
crossed by twolvo briuge.s, and there is railroad coiiimunication in all direclions. ' “ * 

fi'ojn Lat. efoVyc or (id-i'/Vy), to Itind |o oratl'-chl “ i » 
which i.inds llio'.sni.jcct to the .sovereign, i,, 


t hc' Jdgl.t'sj 


Huys Elat'kfcilom^, ^ .x. ^ vnu^xt i.nHis mo 

till n ioi tliut protootiou 'which tiio .suvoroign niioi'd.s tlu* HijlijtR't, -»* j 
only of the subject, and coii,seqnenlJy il5 violalion, I'l-ivvi, iu.y.) i.-, lim hcd'csi 

^ V, ^^SnOn-al a., whicb every native^; n':,!;!;!? 

Indeiiendcnily o.i-um e.\pr(d 


J. zed citizen owori to tho oominunity to which ho 1 h*1u)io's 

l)roniis;o t-v^oru invm li^’- .it'.'iJMw.- i, < ..'.,,,.1+' ^ i 


pronii.se, tvervimin, by availing bimself' of i‘im")K-].7ait's v MHV\smh'.ud.uKndd';\l 
under an implied obligation to defend it, and this couaily whcliier the^altacl- K. <'8''^ 
wtlhoutorfrom withm. In time of v,ar. thi.s oblimiihfu invl^tts 1^7 g e 
bearing arms lu delonse of tbo .slate, orof (■onti-ibuline- to the addilloiial t-i\(7 a mit fi 
imposiUon.s wbich the .-u,,porl of a slamling army m.a y render i, mrl’iuy pe-m ,f it 
times It will be aneqmitely fultiiled by aii eilicieiit p.-rforimince of ordinan- .4tt,nn 
duties. 2. iirpn* .!. is tliat obligation which ari,s,..s fitmi an c" redV, r • ‘ ii ' 
ot A. _ Tile old English oath of corresponded in (he ( of th^sm! . ■ • ,n . . .’.8 T 
Kuimrior ol all the lands in England, to the oath of fealiv which, bv flic b mi il ‘law 'im 
tassals were required to taho to subject .sui-eriors ; ‘•is mlminisiercd fo u v - rti 
600 \ cars, it contained a, promise to he true and fahhrnl to the kini* »rd ht'- 

ot ciiij ill m dunia^t' nufiidcd iun, widjonl dchndiic" him tlu-rt ;Vfan I l-f}- f 

u.si...t,mce, anolhei ionu was mtioduced by tiie coiivmiiinu i.nrli.mici't Tb-.t i,. ut, 
Minci.lhe passing ol the new iiaturnliailion act in ISlO (iK yict c 14 ) is -is f..lii w '• '7 t 
do swear that 1 will be faithful ami beartriie .A. to her ina is.ip- m e ' Vh- o' if ’ 

an< .sucee,ssors according to lair. Bo be!,, me dod.” lim: tin- p-iani ot miV -n l' ra 
both down to the urcBeni time, the nnlh of A. has hecn rcjuired froiu ;d wihli • tVm ' 
tioiinries before entering on their oliice.s. and by all profr-liumi! iKnfnfffore til 
pcimiltcd to pmclice. a, i,em/ or temporary A. is that ob. -li, nee and (cmiiorni v -ud dne 
f f^^n.iUHiiiily to which ho re.dilos. Local diillw from 

the ]n,.,hei^ kinds ol A.m thus, that il emiure.s only so lon"' as the ;di,-n resides within 
the queen ,s (lommious, whereas natural .1,, whether imj, lied or expressed !-■ lierne n- f 
following not only the individual him.sclf, lait his cliildivu' ami .w /miehihireu t V ti 7 

were riatimd-born ^mhicf-i-.' u-nvi i Mmiicn an<,t Mcufnni!<i' men wiio 
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Vcrr recently ll'o question 1 ms l)een (liscT.-^oJ n„ < . , • 

to niiliUuy service men mviv ( nee ilSHn-tb-.'ns a govoTiiment lo subioct 

country; on, I late (iecisioc.s (.eul lo sbou iSmt Cs 

cun.n, 01, ce :i citizen aluays a citizen ” Fur niiaudonmg Uio old 

States on returmng to Genmuty were 'ormcTiv n i 

dead American citizensliiii, and will, success ’"‘5^ unnv; butnowtiiov 

- .1 tlio treaty of pcaie In 17, st! wi >■ ‘i 'fi'^^ie-'rod .uJml, 


uriu Ut.siu owca; f!ii(| (lici 

or dcr-isio]] or any odlecr of Uiis Jrownimont wldoli opinion, onior, 

o:-:] >a trial ;o]i, iiiC‘on,'^ish>')i viin n/ r \ or Que.stions 

meiil ; UhP nil nafnralizod citizenscif the UnhedsS^ rni:C‘ip}es of thi.o;overn- 

to and , shall roeravo Ironi IhLs yTivernincnt the saine states, are entitled 

that IS aecoi'dcd, to nati\'(-‘-I)oiMj ih. piotcctioii ot person and Dronertv 

ier <>1: nieainn^^. J.t dihers trorn ineta])lHjr eliief r in 5i3\ olves a tniris- 

single cxjm-s.si,,n, or at most to a .scjitViice ’ A 1s e.rW.m'^ nietapiior is conlined to a 
Utiou, U not alrstnict ideas alone 1!u Giro ■uiaufed ir it "’""t' i-epres.t.‘n- 

nwy virtue tuid vice, for instance, be trealiueuf; not only 

sons naiy be rcnnx^snntacl I>v ill tieatcd aliegoncal] but real nor. 


We ha A ^ iHiegorn-al persons. 

exaniple,s I'roin i.dbfiiit v1na\‘h!'e1‘ikal * Um ’co! ‘Te speoialiy fond of it A s 
ptbu; tbe b«iu.iruhn.haIi^nVial^:ldi^^^^^^ vino i„ tbe 80m 

tcei drawn by Uvo horses, ono vdiih^ and one bhWd* In.! i <'-onij>are<I to a ehario^ 

book of tlw liimya'i'H Pdr//‘/)n\' ^ he description ot fame in the 4th 

of niodent 1im,.s.-A. is In tordiS «‘n-ied out A 

are, and also into .scenic iYuirttse,il,Vi„nh. l/f d “V" and sculp- 

“ \if’-nnlw-fT’ P> liidlbie arts ^en .ranb'‘‘'"‘^’'““‘^‘i coiisidera- 

sign, neat, CO of a pas.-,,.,, ps ..aii.e,- fihtscen! led cC ‘f . 'P 'f P’-‘‘P'»'>“ ^7 wliid, the literal 
found Jiaaiimig elicited ibaii is coiiiaiiicd iinhc d.v ,, d,- ’'on'’”' •‘"id pro- 

it origmated with the Ahmauthiiie school but this h e ^ ‘V >d«i is hat 

employed by tl,a> older Ilindits F n ’ ihoh -f of" V'P it 

adapted by (h,; Jcnv.s „f Fidestine a sect of tn , ' ^ yicxiuidna, h<nve^■cl^ it was 

ffiaA' ai-WKiant us,. .,f it. Thehoduo p d b m^r "'“’“dy, (he Esseues. 

«iU>rpr,.t.s the hislorv of the frifsbh' n ihmc n,dte f. spiritually 

Aii»iT'nfMr..o — .. e Uiii loiciac and the slave-born Isbrnae] d'la! it- oif 

however, with referenee fotT.c ni,t .*'• -d). 


7 '-, oi vimstiiin lieoi,!iatis tlie mnrt 7 V .u me Aiexanclrine 

Ortgen. The latter went m, tv ■ i to i', - h i - the ! Alexan.lrimis and 

who under, stand them a.s tlao- iireWritlHi J*<^’'''.ldni-cs are of lirtlc Uise to tho.so 

imcrpivtalion, we may a,hlue<. the JblGwin- •^rre ue "I 

tiK‘ garden of Edim was ajl(M»Twi<“iI • fhMi Dsd’-wh d ibat tlie ^Mossaic account of 

iiHhiv . fhof *|j(. fall consisted in thc^ lo<s 'of «ymbojized a higii primevid spirit- 

I «nd.lhat the e.xp.ilhliifeim the ho,' “P‘ ’"•‘d^ial 


uaiity: that oic ran consisted in the rh* cr irVi' V '»• spirit- 

tompfation : «nd that the expulsion i ^bi’ongli spiritual and not materlai 

Its mgion of original piiritv The \eo nlatnnr-t s^td’s being driven out of 

gradually luajuired a Vtdisli for , u\ f 3 ? yi'f. ‘o allegorizuig. but 

. ancient myths, ®‘“d Clmstiaus, iuid applied it to tlio 

Coregga(,'buiii'iw*'’'’Hhsfu?iyd’ m'lder^ '’’•/“ .Rome, proliaWy of tiio 

posed motet.s and sacred piecs ■ was ami >1 ie i m tf’'' ‘’i pilestrini. lie ccim- 

y Irban Vlli,, remiiining umn hiVdeb It . w-fl If ‘"‘'AV ®^'''P®P Rome, 

stringed in.stnimeirts; but ids most celeln-it'ed the earliest eomposerfi for 

mthe Bi, Stine chupol. “‘0''‘oo‘oP^‘ded work is the still anmiallf rendered 

mg^y?®he’j!j<U‘Tfuy,V5hfW^^^ ”/■ »>o^®mGnt in music, imply- 

otlrer degrees of movement. i-sliV.-^lliLf 
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ma non tn>p!K A moc7^m.fo, inmafom, (jinnfo, nmnmh. urni-f, rr^mi ,n r,wl/o eon h^;, 

kind of lompo, and {•oii^i>rs of tlirof* st(‘ns7yl/l'jyr* r 7'^! 
nuide m a slidmg manner, backwards and furwjo'ds bm srld/.i ^ . 

■TOun,l._ Tho whole charm of tlie fiance iL 

debiching tlie arras in the ditfe rent fetcj)s. Eoiij the (hnuV ‘ind liie m'lisk* ow' O'* 

“gr/r ^ ""''''“I"'' S 

b ''rhwalosia, dajodit;*!- of uidra d 

1 to was not on jy cons. ant in relio-jous work luo /a..,vh n v'"'::':*' ^ J’^^mnud AlleuK'. 

on Indraadc terms witii ttie nalVi arc s and 

conronnistscame. he foul his ^hm ^^tor 

preacher ot the gosp(d Vvdierever tic could funi oi)]>ort n’nit v ’ * lA rd'd. 

.;., »,. p„,,; „„,..i,„;,;i, Ji'; isf Sr 

AL'LEINE, or ALLETX 'RrcTr^po inii qi . r -i 

autlior of T7/>/?e^3/rfl ednoated at’oYl'onl • ’• ^^^f'ologian, 

Hichard A., and noted for do lie d c P 

jaO years rector of Balcondt l\sonKnir On ^ for 

went with the ejected, and, after the live nnk/^u-t ] ,1 V i ^ nndormity he 
«ion. His hnd'e.'ffioji of A'H/j ivlnsfd candd tind oVa- 

‘caused a large part hf the tii'V cVih'nji tn ^ • i Aogia* Airnion, th(* king’s printer 

tiling : but/on kitciSn ^rkh/. 

which liiicc 'their son'rccs in the conth'-uou's fcn<! s,ic.ii'^!''fi '. uT'.'?"'' -t rivers 

ttio Graml cuoiil also iiiisses throici'li it ’’Pli i ‘n-’ ' ^ ‘iglp! Jhin'dw, Ldj'hc. mui Brotsim ; 

above the sea-hn-kd ‘C at ro^ w it h " !f tr? 350 ft.’ 

the Shmmon on the v. h JL.ttt'otniro’llklt Ih t:”;! fa IS' 

638 sq.m. ;' b'p- ’80, lUs t'^eXm™ 'A '“"k iol'‘>''«'yotl hy I'oiir riiilroads ; 

"" ALrES""'’' ' ““‘barriuges fu'i nS'.' ^Co.' sSo! h^Vt Wamf 

and Leiivcm’wortli raiirkidt'4i5lwfm”’’pmr's()’^^^ ^ j"'"' ^“'''’'’”''”0 

goo for su.ch rahsing ami generaS^Slllrf’ IkuA f’Ltl" tt' " 

i lot colored.'^ Tho'turhtce’is toil mothfT'l *'i'''''n’ P'’*’' . 

' Oa .leal 

fertile ; cattle, hay, wool, iumiier nd’ !.’ ’ ;, . ’ rt;:'’;'?' ‘ ‘"'''"‘red, ami 

made ; two railroads intersect it. Co, seat.'inma ' wlieded vdilcles are 

ence Percy 'oet’ o'AsS rird p"*T'| J’''" ■'^’' 

smdptor, and afterwards inarrhfd hf >1^ .Viimf /.r VV^* v ^ “'kT' '^''t<‘ri'“>u 

of i.oem.s in 1867, and has contributed largely tolnagakn^ 

and toanwconspicmlusln^^^^^ iiflvhhd '"■itii four Iwothcrs, 

elaimed territorial .jarisdietion Twms the mb of ll?" York 

tiie suit went against them and th<w myn/vl u' f ^ 1 Kdtlers m a suit at Albany ; 

force which d?ove ' oi t e New making A, colonel o/a 

reward forhLsan^st. In tWs oo^dMmhhe wmUk''" ^''Z' .'‘’‘'C''* '’ffered ,«150 
and one of the first points decided iiiMin w.io fiA of the revolution l)o 

starting at once with his Green MoimLin mt? ocmipution of 3’iconderoga. 

Aruoldk and on thAwt.in ® tf Mav o«><'™Tiuc „ 

Place, in his bed. demandin| sun-en/er -’in A’ Immro'l'te 


A'llemaiwle. 

Ailen. 



tlnoiital congress.” Tliis stroke Trresled all t]?(‘ r,;e1l:crn roj-inn from tlie Ikiekdi. 'Tlie 
Aimriorms al^) took vSkciicsboroLigli and (.’rowu 'Point. ‘ A disnuie iKavoru A. and 
Arnold about tlio cnniinaiid avus endod ]-y Ike arrival of a ( Vumcctioii!, readment, AvitU col. 
Iliiiniaii, Avho rankc'd Ixdli ; and thnji A. lamposcd an in.vasiou of (dmada, laitAvas not 
lieeded. ilnmyent to Idiiludelivbia, Avbere c.;ngr(o..s anknoAvlndgi d l>js, (u vices. Tlicu l.c 
joined ge'h beliiiyl(U‘S arjiiy, and Avrsyiiiiuoyc'd iu secret nns-loiis t(j 1 imada., remlei'in^ 
vaiUidole aid in ^loutyoinery’ri exy.edili-m, lie v'ns taken pri.so'ner, Said. 2d, 1775, iu an 
niiforimnif(j de!nons£raHf)U by major Pre-Avn upfai Idontreal, and was :-cnt to Pnl’kind. 
Sorne c.ioulIis lalcr lic Avtis returned to lids oonulry and ke|)t iuiiw prison .dd[); {nn'l jails 
bi P. id'ax and Aew 'ioi-knjdii dday d, j77S, avIk a lie awis ermliaiia’cd. 'o ^nle a iiri.soavr 
lie \va; for tbe most part barljuroiisly tremted and k<‘[)t heavily Ircn’ied. He was Avarmly 
reenved by Washinyfi)!!. asul was gAoliiyinU) iho anny again a\ lam lie was drverud lowanfs 
die o' 1 boundary troab es !a twasan Acav York and NV-v 1 tuipish're. 5, bile thus en<onr<'d 
an eb'.u't was made !p” the ihndidi throagii a (‘onsoienoiis tenw, ileverlv" Poliinson, 
to seduce A. frojii Ids American Joyahy, but of course Arithout success, Ihouali lie made 
the aiValr serve to pieser\o tlu' neutrality, of Ike Fmyiish toAvmvls Ins mountaiiu'crs. A. 
AvasPyice marri-'d anil beflayvidoAv aiuf K'Ami (biildVe:i. TTe Avas noted as a rivo-ilunln'r 
or (kn. b and wroie L iht iinicu <y alAov, in Avhieii llie .Ciblc and religion are 
assaiii-d witii consideralde velieinenee. 

ALkljY, luA, 1mjv~ 1814; brollier ol "Idlian. ITe serAa'di in the I'cAailutiouary army ; 
AAas a niember (fi‘ die ViTinont eoiistitutloc.al conveniion; war seen'tarv ijf slaU ; tiien 
Irtasiirer, snrvcA or general, and held oilier (diices. ■Y'Jdle in Prance iu*1795 ho bompit 
20,bUO muskets and 24 cannon, intending to sell tlicm to V( rmont; but be Ams captured 
at sea and taken to .England on charge of furidsliing arms to Iridi rebels, ile Avas 
acciuitbalyifler a lawsuit Unit lasted eigkt years, lie puidished Tha Xatamlaud WuUml 

HkhriJ of \et‘iiioiu\ 

AILEII, John, m.:o., a Uiihudc'xr of considoralile talent, was born at Redford, in the 
parish of Cuiintun, ruasr Edinburgh, in 1770. He was educated at tiie uiuvimsity of 
Edinbiirgli, wlicre he took his degree at the age of 21. Eonr years laier, lie ontereo.tbo 
lists against Dr. Gregory 1ii defense of Dninebs siiceulalions on bb.n1 y and ncees.'dt y, 
in iy(d, he pubiisiwd Au JuinMutdu n. to rite thiat/ of the Auuoal iAohonnj, translated 
from C'UA’ier. About a year alter, along Avitli ]ii>^ friends, lord and latU'*il{d]and, lio 
set out on a tour through Fraiuie and KS](aJn, Aviun-e he njsidod till IbUo. On Ids remiru, 
he (levofed idiuseli to tiie discussion of })o]iiieal quo, -lions in tiio pogvs of the Edhthunjh 
Hti'fur, j h- Ava> a keen reformer, and Iirought to bear upon coustitutional questions a 
weald: of research, a. closenes:-: of reasoning, and a vigor of understanding tliat rendered 
hini rt forniidable adversary. He is .said Ui liuve contribuled up wanls i>f 40 articles to 
Wie hlniLuroh AYxVc, chielly on British, French, Spanish, and South American polities. 
Ills mo, 4 valuable work is considered to be his Joqmry tnlo ilie Ejne and (J ^'uioth of the 
Royat Frerofjdth'd in. Encjhnul (bSoO). On one or two occasions, lie lield temporary p'oliti- 
cul oilices, and was, in addiliou, for some time inastei’ ox Dulwich college. He died in 
i84a. 

ALLEH, Saaiuet,, 1685-1705; a Lomlon merchant, AAdio bought a. large tract in ATew 
Hampshire, including Portsmoutli, and ex 1 mu ling 60 m. inland, 'Avliich purchase* earned 
a luAwmit Avilh the actual st‘tt](;rs tliat lasted imd! A.’s family liceame extinct, lie 
acted a.s governor of .l\ew iltunpslure until the arrival of tiie carfuf Beilamont in 1600. . 

ATiEEK, SoLOWOX, 1751-1821; a, revoludiomny soldier wiio rose to the iwiik of 
major. He was one of the guards of Andre after liis cap;t:nre, and he assisted iu pulling 
doAvn Shay’s rebellion. At the age of 50 he became a cicrgyinan. 

A.LLEK, Stkpiiex, b, 17‘67; d. in the burning of llie lleinoj Chty steam-boat on the 
Hudson river, July, 1852; a sail-maker and eminent merchaul ; mayor of Kcav York in 
182b He Avas a Strong advocate of local inqiroAX'nients, especiallv'the introduction (;f 
Croton watmv 

ALbEX, STr«:PTiEX, ia.u., b. Ale., IRtO; a minist{‘r and teacher in the M. E. clno'ch; 
graduaie of Bowdoin, 1885. He entered tlie ministry in 1880; and for alongpeiiod 
Avas principal of the 'Maine 5r(%sleyan seminary. 

AiLLKN, Tuomas. 1748-1810 ; b. AI a s.s., gradual e of IlarA-nrd, 1702: ordahu'd the 
first Congregational minister of Pit tslield, Mass., iu 1764, He Avas twice chaplain in. 

revululionary army, and avus active in the Inittle of Pennington. He aaals minister of 
the clmreh in Pitt.'^tield until ids death, after 46 years of service. 

xVIjLEN, 1770-1848 ; an Engllsli (‘hcnii.st, lecturer in Guy’s biospitnb fclloAv 

of the royal soiaety, -and one of (he founders of the pharmaceutical society. AVith Mr. 
Pepys he establislied the jiroportion of carlion in (*arl)oidc acid, and sliowed that the 
diamond was pure carbon. In latcu’ life he was devote<J to improving the condition of 
the poor by founding schools, building improved bouses, and kindrisl labors. 

AIjLEN, Willia’m, 1806-79 ; b. IST. 0. He studied Iuav, and became partner of 
col. King, SOI) of Rufus King, of New York He settled at ridiru-olhe. O., and 
was twice (‘lected to congress by the democrats, but was Ixniteri in (lie third trial lie 
was elected senator from. Ohio' and took his seat l^IarMi 4, 1847, and Ava.s re-elected six 


S™f Si* £ 'S /s;'”;:'';;;; ,;■■,»■ '«»«i » »* 

In the la«t year or two of i.is life he becaiee pron' h'; , ll of 01, io. 

or srreonbaoks, and was credited with ori<.in;uiti<r 'vOia'i v-' '‘'Vr'- Vr, ' 7 i T?* '“oney” 
icleii”jnn{ilionaHiiiance. inni^tiy Uylal “Ibf. Ohio 

iiKhtiint ™ Harvard cii],.w;;iVwhfch\i7'rh‘ ‘,.77 7'' ■""''■ '''f »'• =“'<1 

y H)en1 his later life in ht,?arvwor] ,’ I < ,el'7 ' 'z ’• T '-.vdoin eohes,, 

thousands ot words to Webster’s and W(awska''s'l!ien.,'iia'ri"i''’'‘' “wny 

xVLLEIs, ’A'ViL.LiA.Ar Henuy t'TtS4-lP'< ■'-h • k p t ' . 

as a h ailenant on liie fei-ate’ f«fed ^'^UJ ,a,k, 7 v'o'.' lu.'.'hf' 

A,'J, lol^;, ill 'wiiicli liio jjittpr iv‘p’ * I'l ' i “■' fio 

«ui'a*;;for„rs ■.™''v<srs 

i»SIv«toto\iSirt «■»''“» "’ll.™ i. 

opUy and chenustryin Dickinson coUen-e C, r i7e i''’"®- 

pby and luighsb literature in the same l,S 4 ('i- 4 <j- -I'lid’ .,,■' i, riiiinso- 
ol U.rnrd college, Phi lad elf, Ida. fe7il(i7 7,d h ro;- - 

apendmul college. In 1807, lie reUiriicil'to Girard' coU.'-'e .r-'V'.’''" , "I 
^va;s oIiosciiDresidciiUir tliD \ mnvir...,-. pri.i.. a'. jiiu.sKkiit. in iy7'2, lie 


05 ^-^ubttnu coiie-c. In 1807, lie returned to Oinip 

i.a.,cdoscn president of 

burg. a!id"aDrUiV‘n!''ofPWimleh^^^ f'- “f Harris- 

caiial and railway eominuiiic-atioiu it is rvitbln hsv iv-ld'^of ‘''!“i'‘' "i'b 

lioiu kop. la 'h'0, 1S,1G2. liii t.ab\ i. oudak-, miU'Moiiii,, ouni, ami 

siHaSls\™fe7Sv\,‘Hf^^ oontemriorary and f.-iend of Pbake- 

fee period of its bigh.’st likd^^iH 

lu.’story; blit it is as (lie muniiieen't and idous founder of d'.V ''• i" '-'I lileraiy 

jirnunpady claims llio remen, bran, -c fd’ posiorik Tb, 'i, i'l '‘'f ■') *''’•* '*e 

3ti lul'j, jiiitl 111 KHD the instil ul i'Hi fit nt . . i i ’ " was Ix'D'nii 

the part of lord Biicoii, win, wisbed tb,' kiii"- t,)'nro'‘'- n ,‘in '''t'''f7**'''' ' '■ul'on 

first 1,0 1.7l mnch i.itincuw, ImuhTeiuL’ !" * v : ut 

tor:fepbl2g=°Lmo“^ tnodera. 

SmSisd ‘ H7;;nn.d wiilf ’,i':!;7;lt L" 

royal. ean.se. lie bnli^^ ,c?i f lo d.o 

"“Trr'arfk l«''V.o:diK,ko tte7ni7‘^ 

capfafe hi' the Austem ^^vKml “nd writer. Tie was 

Adgiucr g'amlut,” a chess opening'Wbicii be devised. ' 

ALL-HALLOW . See Ann S.’tiNT,s, nufe ' ' 

«. ii»™»"rff/£SJ.31£ S:ir "';,,'l'i',;;';’,,‘V’"' T ?""!?■ '* ■- 

ae,'ordin™ to otl.crs, 8!)0 b.c. Iinmcnlb felv ntvl.lh* w”" Hnmmis in S87, or, 

i'uro.f.. It is difficult to Identify tteA 7dfl/7 7 V T>life'lored, and 
seems in f-ivor of the 8iMi> ck4 hmle. ' ^ streaui.s ; bnt tlie evidence 

it. ■ The term or others nearly allied to 

eal.eiwnu-r.ers, but also ol’ a cert°4i stoV 1 77, . . "7 !'“«*«sio« of e.nmiin l,.,h,ni- 

iinil ol winch e.Kauiples are Teadilv found" in 'ni '7’" " t'le U'lm 
species of c,mn>, .{,«ch empVSkl te c . h, ,7 o 

phospuonc acid, and a sulphim'ted ,d '7 iV,‘ ^*'.‘‘'''•^’‘““‘'’''•‘^‘’<'>10 free 

toasting. The A. flavor is, however, found, dso. aItl,o,'sirS '4,,;;rCit .ure insh,"nlt 



AlJigfiitor. 


tropical American trecof lire nuliiral O'-der (cv/,v./!tw,j '\r -liootsol (xdrda aiu/uiiHj-fAm, a 

»P«acsolV///cA™/o/Mual//,o*V///«v" 

iisiead of airiic by tb ‘ z:;l::;u.:ra'of 

Aif in.lopcmdetrt families or nations. See Tbeatv. Holy 


land^lmfpiS'i/rallrS^^ IT f'W<:-«SO nncl Clove- 

d cr^S,r bul"ub'm u^tA™ <V""''ff«nq,v.X closely allied to 

ami v. Ipmal. Tire best lumu ^ ^p . !L i ««ais flat 
ranked by some boUmlsts in the Leiius v.>vm;AA-/a'rbM«m Z''7l “‘“1^ 

sauce-alone and jack-bv the- lie, 1..-,. f k f ! r’d' n -f ‘ “‘'"ics of 

on luHlgc-banUs and in waste plmV's in d V r d. oils • rbT“' fowid 

Europe. It is a bu-nnial, with a stem 2 to^vV.t nc V ' ‘ ' 10 !'“!“’;^“ 
wliilc llower.s, utiil pods imieli lom’-ec Himi their 't-ilbs' -vibri ' ’ '‘^‘'‘''■'^’•U’cd Icarcs; 

It is reniurkublc for its strom- auLceous ,h • t t ’ . 'i* somowimt .spreading. 

Britain, unil vt'Fv cviuM’allv i)v lin* n pot-litni) in 

!irs=r±isr ss^,:ps'iss“s 

AJ J E, S A TTurjav-^r r t k-.w* * . 

piler of A Vnlkid ijkihimrij of EnnuA LdcmUirc 1 ““ ’’•/’‘‘‘'qi'ti'Piiev, com- 

varioiii^pnriodical.s.includina' iL VwV// I/,/, c-^^nys and articles for 

■“ ,rt,“ "rt" 

of fid) 'iris';? him- -“q-m.. ntul a itop. 

river Loire in tlm „., and is partly wadv' hr ?L- «- ,f ’n'I'.il 'lo^n towarrls the 

usrml kirrds of gPriu with whn^ m? ffli Itli als Sert'' l>rorirrciug the 

coal, antimony, mauyaiiese, and n?irl)ip ' TiimV is -lu . espeeiaily iron, 

cotton, wool, linen, em-p.Us porpa" , f,,,., “r r !''™itl-ictui-ing- industry in 
engaged in ago-icriltWc ' Ai ml r ??’.■] .' J Itopnlrrtiun is 

clnmbanlt. Tire cliief t is ifo r i,?s‘’ ^^o , • ' JJmrrbon-l’Ar- 
Pulisse, Grrnnat. A C n. ,dne 1 ■-( • tin. • ra ”'"f are Monliurron, Lrt 

ALIJCrA TTAW f tile extensive rums of kin- Peidnl- eaWle 

IIOF, troin a Lahii word sio’nifidiwr ‘‘to hitwl fAn-nfUr,. i 

ticwiuen teaeiies to .solve suoJi uiie.stion^ .w iln thoi, is a rule m anthmo 

rnix(‘d witli 5 lbs ‘)*- lik/ • ;>^3 • ‘i . iollowm^' : S Jb.s. of .'-iua’ar at art* 

portion rrrrrst sugar at O^^-yoluixcdb^Wrb^Inl’iriod! 

The solution of the first is :=: g.i^/ 

tire ingredient i.s lire difTer-ence between 

fo.-e U, ami for tire dear 2 wh '1 • rl! 'B I'l, ♦“«•<■'■ 

every d 11, s. at lOrf. If tliere" m, -c h.?.t t\'/ ■ * ■ nt (id. for 

terminate; tliat is, it admits of a \ iit.nf' ’5*^''''"’'^ becomes iiide- 

«peeillc gravities are 10 ' a i It three metals, wlmse 

gi-;;\-il,v shall I„, U. Tire tm;?lilh,ns udU b? '*”''’•1'' '\bose specific 

toilowiug- t»roportions: 1, 2, 1; 3, 3 S' 6 2 11 (‘to ^ mixing them in any of the 

regiirdiMl by 'soiru, mmlrarisls Ilf <^romm?a\ and still 

H^cn proposed to constitute a, fandly or's^ vvvminy 

the g(nRa*a,;Vi;m/v, aiul fY/biiY/? * The divide it into 

the shorter and Hatter head of ^vitS. nv^ in 

(and not into mere notcbo.s betwivn the tecih in rm ^ which 

of the under jaw are reetnved Lid the nuKd 

ddlereut manner in wdih;h provision is mndo iL’iiL ^ of the 

longest teeth of the lower the limd fUAh ^ m I'oeeption of the 

than in the crocodiles. Their linbits aiV lesroeryLkL?^ 



Allobroges. 


tiio sun. Tlioy arc most active (lurin;c the niifnl, aiul tlion rnal 
Imo great strength in ttieir tails, Avitii which the larger oie*; 
c.UKKa ^ i hey Iced cJiiehy on hsh, hut do not ohih'ct to" 
i a.} t iiei r egg.',, 20 to 60 in number, in tlie mud, a ' ' ‘ 
oi tiio siui, hut keep watch over the s|>ot, and sli 
inany of which, liowever, fall a prey to tiie old iiirde 
are several specie" - 
niost fierce and di 
far up liie Mississi] 


other animal food, 
and halve lh<'m to la* IiateluMl 
how niueli aireciion for jheir 
, mill to vuhuKs and lif 
10 ft. and 11 ]) wards in lengtli. ; 

tlic .southern parts of the Unit 
^wlus, h’iie mo lit is a litth) turned 
Ui cl puve lias leu lo me specific name Ifm/f/s. }ii eold -w 
selves in theinud, and bi'corne sotoipid, that thcn/inav be ^ 
gns oi sensibility; Imt a few lioiirs of briglit srinshine arc 
i the other species, they are so iuxiti'cted hy their iiiaiiei^^^ 
hided, excapt by a sI.H;t or blou^ o v'( 3 r the eyes, A vej'y sti 
- from the skin, wJuch i.s used foimnidving saddhfs. 
rUf t'-gi-iictod irom ;ia A., vdiicli Is transparf.ii 

mnf if ^ Ameru.a aiv Ihciv \ „,y ol'lua 

i '*' '^'C'/«A,;vvparticuiiirh'a. 

xaactal cayriWn, on u(roiint of u proiuiiioiit iiimy riui i- 
vvf •il'l'curs to 1)0 t.'kiely distributed over trojik 

• 1 *1 i^^^Ogatois are not known to exist in anv cniartcr o 

of which, however, true crocodiles arc also found: But amon 

. 1 , ■ U ]/• remains ot a true A. (J, Zao//c///ry^,s'/.v) in die Jfo''dIe 

fed of alligators is eaten hy Indians and n(H>Toes. It has a mmm v 11. ^ ™ 

«ni>Posed (o be a coiTupliou <A tile Bortuu-u 
a iizaitl. Cuvier adopted it as a seienlife name. 

ALLiaATOE APPLE. See Custakd Apple. 

ALLIGATOU PEAE. See Avocado Peau. 

e™l>loyo,I in the cu«to,u «efvioo, L ..f cV A 

.■ithikfSef !noM(tShvXs"xou'h)hh"'''^ 

place of rhyme TIitq I-niU .!r V ’ and Scandinavian poetry 

hne or hemtsltci, attd ouo in the second ; the ibiiowhscouplU oTll 

JF’iruro /oklan 

J'iva aliiiiht ig._-cy'(7ai on, 

^XXsi^,Ss^rfUsi: srs 

rciuurkiihJc is P/em PUmman n iif)t)ii of the its inodf.m fonii ; 

meu, the two hemistichs hennti written in ox', lif ‘ toUowing 
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n A 1 isl rum an n y, a ^vf nlly arm ye.il 

tviul/ by :ui,tfcervM)eKiegt;^ 

'-s"aeli; t () 7 uni;m(l(U‘s t.-aiijiuuafUijP- '• 

uii(leav* ,r engiiK'erw csi^uiy 

or iatiK', ior for{iiiu\ lunuaig' furioiip, tVar 

oi ali.m, J.NJ iiu, .Isiiiuo!, iirats i.n iJl. 

<)Sl 1 u .](, in Jarovlif/,, Joia joo, jjjj. 

}>})0.,(.<l, ui)])<(Siug, OV(,M-O(.)xuiiig (Xiiia 

ooi* ;uiix, |uiri,[y i.urcliased, partly wessed 

u. (:. q;u,ivhig, V^barlrr: qiiailer:'’’ <mickly que‘>t 
oasuinvuinis, ivcjPh n-Pamdaut ragL ^ ^ ' 

I Ut 1 u i K tVr , truc'H : 1 J-L10«.S tivacJi’rous faitar h-rh-. ? 

iiwisu, iuniu.t, uiiirurtMfuI Vhvaiu^ 

anisli, vile VLaxgxuiiieel vaaish, victory vakP 

Avi.atvv.re 


3 combined witli acrostici.sm; 


fT'*' containing a large 
ded.lediy lM/l))().r.-roll.,a “m Uv p ants, more or i^s 


decidedly Indlioos-Vootcd; imtiveHch icily ;,f 

northeni JieiuisplK'.re. Ibi.e jio^vers are uinlxell'dr^ colder regions of toe 

often bears also sniaii laiilis aloiio^vitli its ibweas spaOie, tmd tiie umbel 

piece., resembling petals, having fh^ilai/um " md i "hld™ase ^ Tb 
tmgular capsule, and tlie seeds aic ‘-cn.i.^v mid fbelriiit is a tri- 

in sormj sp(‘ci( s, as J. uri<int(n'i tlK-v'-T- i-'in’ier li!?. generally narrow, although 

are rounded and lisrulose. GAUidc ( 0 ^) ()yrov 

(bnvE(q.y.), and liouAMBOLE (0 I ) ar^sn Vd " n) fc-^iiALLOT (q,y.), 

The first four are cuP^vated iy^tiie o>.y,]*.} ' , ? ofc ihir. gemis in eomnion cultivalion. 
A. tuhvrumfm; and tln^ liiii-ptaooie ('f PidiM eu of Euro]K*, along with 

r;S'K™s'i"-K'S'iSS 

="“!;srs™fl“s sasH^ir-" 

wlKiii tilt! li-uvns begin to aUauur in spring. ^ ^ ^ ‘ persevfrm.gly rooted out, 

loarnblg «‘a«"gTb!l!“ contovtiskl MOTL^"''ins 

PotIIi, iy-'nvw widens inbf ilf esiu’uy .’’7 minlfwow SUriin^^^^ P„"p Ui 71 ° 

hHdy ".' 4 -uHi r,!i :' ^isi 

tonPiir /be\'oVs .iin" l™ie th'<3 f' Tl.f laUer form?o,'.r!j tl^’chW 

■sr.tr 

Y'ith a dry dfu-V ct \^^ltel at neap and 22 at spring tides; it is furnislH'd 

short junctioii hne, wdth connecting the t. by a 

There'h^^re^^ conS^ '^^^1 

s?.3„:v;vv;rs5£“ 
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AILOCTJ'TIOH, wlileli simply means an ^^afldress,” is applied, in f,l5oJjiTii!:iinp:e of fhe 
vntieau, to denote specially the address delivered by the ])oi>e id the coilepy* ol eardinMls 
on any ecclesiastical or political circumstance. It may be considereU jis 
m SO! iic measure to lliti oilicial exphinations which cpiistitutitmal niinbh'is poo 
questions are asked in parnament, or to the political messtiprs cl llm > in'ocli a!n|u r»jr^ 
Tin* court of Koine makes ahundauit use of tliis method of addr(‘>s, whem it d-*,-nvs to 
guard a prineiplc which it is compelled to give up hi a [)ai1.ie!da,r cas(‘, (U* to reserve a 
claim for the future which has no (diauce of recognition in llic tjreseiil. 

ALLO'DITO, or Allodial Tenure (in Ijdv). is the frei* and absolute right of 
properly hi land, independent of aiyy burden of homag'c or iid< Idy lo a ,suj)('rior. \\ lum 
tlie* principal laad-holdors of Kngland submitted to the yule of mriiuiry hnniri*, and 
surrendered their lands into the "luinds of the conqueror at ihe (ammil of Irarum, 
feudulity, the previous existence or non-exi.>teue*i‘ of which h:js Ijcen a Mibjei't ot much 
discussion, was formally rec.ognwed. and it hencadorth ])cca:m^ a f-n-flanicntal nuixi.ni 
in the iaw of real property, that “ the king is the universal lord and original pio[aaclf)r 
of all the lands in his kingdom, and that no man d«»th or can [josscss ;i!iy part of it, buc 
what has mediately or imniediatv'd}' been derived as a gift frotu him, lu in' lietd upoti 
feudal servicer.” (Blaekstone, vol. h. ]>. 51, Iverr’s edition,!. ^ Tills maxim, thouLdi, as 
BlacksUme remarks, it was even at first little more titan a tlctioii, was not peculiar to 
England, l)iU prevailed wherever the feudal .system idMaim'ti, and still forms Nvhal may 
be ctUlcd the starting-point in all femlal tenures of land. Even where MibiidVudatious 
have prevailed to the gre.atest extent, <.*veiy title is tr;u.‘eai)ha in t.he last instance, to the 
pararnouiit and universal superiority of the crown, Sec r tU'DAi. !Svstum. Tin* tuir- 
render of lands in England being t lie result of polilical measures, was one imiveiKil 
national act, and, consequently, ailodial timures at oitce cca-^Mi to c\l,{ ; Imt in many 
other countrie.s it was m-compllshed hy ]n*iva.{e arnuigcmeuls betwi'cu the allodia.i pro- 
])rie'or.s and the prince, the former bi'in.g aiixiou-; to cxeijiuigc tli-eir nornml imh'imndtmce 
for the greater security enjoyed by (he vas.srds iif the sovei'eign. the 1 dter !>eiug willing 
to receiv^i them as dejiendeuis, fm* the .sake eitlicr of tlieir ]>er''-ona,i servici's in war, or 
latterly, for the eipiivalents of these services in money or tlie prouuee of the himis. In 
smdi countries, feudality, though general, was not univi-r^al ; and allodial tenures con- 
sequently eoiitinued to sui>sist iiiongside of llsfjsi; originating the itowu. In l]ii.s 
po.silion was Denmark, and it is curiums tliat the only examples of alloflial ti*nur(a;to be 
met with in Great Britain are the Udal rigius in the islands (;f Orkmy and vShctlaiid, 
wljieli formerly belonged to that country. “When lhc‘,e islands,” .nivs Yiy, Erskine, 
“ were first transferred from the crown of rhanmark to that uf Scot kind, the right of 
their lauds was held hy natural possession, ami might be iimvcd ly witne •ses, w'liaout 
any tilio iii^’writing, which had probabl}- been tfmir law forcituly while they wera sub- 
ject to Denmark; and to tills day. t!io lands, tlie |}ro|ua(‘(or.s \>r wlii^di 'ba\e m^ver 
applied to tlie .sovereign, or those (ieriving right from him. for cimrter.s, arc en joyed In 
this manner.” Kythehnvof Scotland, all jiropmay anim-npcrioritics hfdonging'lo the 
crown itself, and all cdinrches, churehyiird.g mans<‘s ami gkdy-s, the riglu to whicli does 
not flow from the crowji, are regarded as allodial ; and'tlre term in 'V wid.m- as 
opposed to generally, is soimuimes usc:l wiMj ndVrenecto movable pro])erly. 

The etymology of the iviird A. has ]>een much discussed, ami both ('('hie mid Tmdonic 
origins hiive been assigned to it, Tlie Iath*r seem ihe hUAV prrjlaibh- con j(‘ciurcs, as. th(i 
word, in sense.s closely rose nii ding that which we attach to it, is {o be fotn'id in aU Scan- 
dinuA'ian and Germanic Itingnages, On this .‘-nipimsit ion, its derivation frijin e.7 tab, or 
wholly) and ei? (property^ seems prohalile. Auoth.er ctmjecimv assigns it tonf/ and^i^v/^^ 
(waste). That adopted hy Mr. Erskimx of its liaving becii composed nf a privative, and 
leude ov }jeoplo (taken from llui people), sceai.s ss holly inadmissible, as being hicoii- 
sisteiU with the forms of Teuton lit speech. 

ALLOP ATHY. See HoMiEoPATirv, 

AfjLO'RT, Alessandro, 15A5~K)0T; a Florentine painter; traim-d in art by Ids uncle, 
Ang'do Bronzino, whose name lie sonKilimes assumed. A. wa.s suec(*ssful in various 
department.s, but especially in portraits. 

ALLO'RI, Oiii.sTOKANo, 15rT~10'3t : a Florenluie painter, son of Ah'ssandro. Tie 
studied with Pagiuii, and became one of the foremost of the FlormitiiiiC school. His ])ic- 
tuny are di.stinguished by their clo.se adherence to naturia aiul tor di'iicacv and 1<‘chni{‘al 
perlection of execution. His finest work is “ Judiiii and ilolorernes” in (‘he Fitti palace, 
the model for “Judith” having been the beaut ifrd ISiazzatlrra,, the artist’.s mistri'ss. 

ALLOTMENT OF LAifD, altliougli not a tccliulea!, is a widl-under.stooil (‘xpression in 
the law 01 England: and under the general inclosuiv act (M Geo. Hi., e. lOlb, is us(Hi to 
denote ihe kind of conveyance or distribution directed to be made to the person or jicnsons 
who at the time of the division and iiutlosure shall liave the actUtd possession of the 
lands, tenements, or hereditaments, in lieu of, or in rigid of which the allotment is made, 
but without prejudice to any question of title. By the ancient statute of MiTton (20 
Henry Hi c. 4), the lord ot the manor, or any other owner of a common, may inclose 
so much of the waste as he pleases for tillage or wood-ground, provided sulhderit i.s left 
. for other parties entitled to the use of tlie same. This right to inclose common lieids 
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and laridB lias in inorloni times been vciy gencraH}^ extended tlironghout Enginiul 
by means of Jocal of ]t.n’ruimenf, a number of the regulations^ lia,vo^)oeii 

consolidated by the act ai)OV"‘ referred to, by seOtlon 7 of rvliich commissi oners are 
appointed to inak»‘ tile ailolnn'ii'. 

Yh'nerrdly spieaking, line tes-m, t\F^ a legal word, may. be considered as signifying the 
gnmt or a.-']<nvaaec of a portion of land too inconsiderable to be made the subject of a ford 
liial convtp/ance ; and in tliis sense it lias ])ecn used to denote the system or species of 
agricriliural lioldlng v;hie]i jrrcvaijed to some extent in England towards the close of the 
jiad century, bat \vhich ^v;is not in riommon usethroughouUhe eountiy tilllBSO, when th^^ 
agri<‘u!tiir:ll iab»orers in ma. ny counties — o wing to the use of thresliiagmiachlnes and otlicr 
impro', vments, winch tlu'y dreaded would lower their wages— rose/in insurrection agii 
tlieir employers. To meet this danger, the A. system wvas ixisoided to, and d& 
sucicliss were establishc-Hl for its pruniotion ; and by the comparative contentment and 
(?oiifort it })roduci;il, It may be considered to have been successful in its object. It has 
b(-(m slated to ]iav(i diminished crime among the peasantry, and generally to liave 
iinpro\ed and I'levnled 1 iieir ch:iract('r. By the form of agreement usually signed by A. 
tenVmis, llie use of the sjuidee in the (nihivation of land is insisted iipon, and the plui^ 
])i’ohi])ilcd, and iijeiv are <.)ihcr conditions of the occupancy nmre (npless taipricioiis, Thu 
A. may b(‘ forfeiled for non-payment of the rent, the tenant’s misconduct or crime, or 
wlllfui neglect of his land; ].mt it lias lieen thought iinadvisahie to exclude any one from 
enjoN'ing mi A on uccouni (d‘ liis tirevious bad cbaracter, as, from the nature of the indus- 
trious occupation which the A. necessitates, there is the chance of his reclaiming his char- 
acter. See Spadl: nusnAisDnw 

ALLOT’SOPY is the t('nri ai^plied in clmmistiy to the existence of the same element in 
various hirms, ( ach of wddeh, ilmugh containing no cxti'aneons su]>stance, ])csscsscs dif- 
ferent pro]ierties from tht' otiicrs. The various conditions in winch a single element 
can !)c obtained are known as its allot ropic modifications, and though as yet only a few- 
elementary substances have b(‘( n observed to exhibit suds inodif cations, yid itjs gener- 
ally bdii'Vdl ihtii every dunimt is capatblf* of existing in several .a]jolrt:»]:>ic forisis. Lds(.).s- 
phonis aJfords an exeellenl. illustration of tins doctrine. In ordinary circumstances, ;iiul 
W'heii freshl^^ prepared, phopiliorus is a pale, ydiow solid, of the consistcniee and aspect 
of wax, and to some extent f exible and transiuc*ent. It requires to lie xfaei-d in a vessel 
W'Uli w'ater to keep it from taking tire spontaneously. At any^ ordinary natural tempera- 
ture it appears iuminom-, r.ud evolves an alUaecous odor when ex})os<‘(l to air, owing to 
a slow jiroecNS of eondjiistioii taking place ; and wdieu w armed to 140'’ E., it ])urd.s into 
flame, and burns vividly. I ominon idiosphorus is soluble in alcohol, ether, the fixed and 
volatile oils, and espeeially in bisulpluird of carbon, 100 |mrts of whieli, wdnui w'ann, 
dissolve- jiarts oi* ]ihosp'horu.s. But, the same element, wdien dried, and kept for some 
diivs, witii little or no aee*ess of air. at a temperature ranging from d-hb to 482^ F., ]uisses, 
weight ior Wwiglit — without addition or suhtraetion of matUn* — into a reddish substance, 
W'liieh is knowm 1o ehmnists as inorplioan plmspborus. The color of tliis new variety is 
scarlet, brovrnisb red, or even blackish red ; and it exists as a 'powaler or cake, which 
does nf)t (‘volve any {-.dor, or ivadily take fire, and therid'ore needs not to be ipre.sf-rved 
under waiter. Alien beaicd tol4l)', and evmi to a temperature a, little short of it 
refuses to burn ; mid. in fact, it is (pu‘sriona))]!j if plios[)iiorus hi this eondUum will take 
fire a.t all ; tliougUat. 4S2b mid above, the red variety pusses back again to tlie ordinary or 
yellow’’ tiho'sphorus. and then lauvts into fame, 'idoreover, amorphous ]'t]ios]ih<)i‘iis is 
insoluble in aleoliol, ethm*. tlie fixed and volauk* oils, and even in bibulphuret of carbon. 
Probably the most ^-trikina' iliiTiTenee ludwetm thes{‘ two forms of llie same suhdanee is, 
that ordinary I’hosy.horus i^‘. a deadly poison, a,s is too often evideiK‘ed in the death of 
eldldreii from sucking the ends id lucifer-'ma1eb(‘s ; Avliilsl the red or amor^ihous phos- 
]ln>nis is not known to hv poisonous at all. — Besides llie two varieties already men- 
tioned, and whieh are lic-'t fnown, there are hhfol- os, white seafp 

phosphorus. The only manner of a(*eminting for the difterenee of ])roperties iwdneed by 
ordinary and red pho-']diorus, is to refer the, diange to an absorption of heat during the 
passage of the ordinary into tlu; red variety. It’ is an observed fact that such ab.sorp- 
tion or disappearamx; (d Iiea: does then taki*^ Xfiaee ; wliilst, wlieu the red pho,sphorus is 
heated till it 'pas-^es Ir.u-k to the ordinary kind, a very rapid disengagement of heat occurs. 

Sulphur furni.-^he.s another example of A. In the ordinary condition of roll-sulphur, 
it is a pale, yellow, hrittle, crystaiUiui solid ; insipid to tast'e, odorless wdien cold, and 
evolving a peculiar odor wdieii heated or rubbed. It dissolves in small quantity in tur- 
IKmtine and th<j fixed oils, and to tlu; extent of 35 })er cent in bisulphurct of <‘ar!)on. 
lyhea common sulphur is heated to 232*\ it fuses, and forms a thin, yeliowg limpid 
liquid like olive-otl ; at 48t)'' it I'las.'-ios into a thick, dark-browm, viscid Ihpud, resemhihig 
in consistence ordinary trc'acde : and if, at this stage, it be x:)oured into waiter, the sul- 
phur forms itself into' a thread-like mass or net-whu'k, possessing great elasticity, like 
india-rubber, not at all laattlo, and so soft that it can be molded by the fingers into casts 
and seals. Again, tills elastic form of sulphur is not soluble in turpentine and the fixed 
oils, or even in bismlphuret of carbon. There are also other allotropic forms of sulphur, 

Ogygeii maybe taken as a third illustration of the same doctrine. 'In the ordinary 
form m whieh oxygen exists in th6 atmosphere and elsewdiere, it is a gas with no odor. 
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no bltMielung propedles, and no^ powr^rs. To a o^rlaiii cxl-a.l It (*::k]L:s 3 ’ 

TO(‘Uil^, etc. ; but f'ouiparati^ely, it luo) 1 e re^'urded as a i’eolMe <'\ub/njo a > . \ / -^ \ ~ 

era, I processes — viz., tlie introduction, of a, li{*atcd glass rod lab? a, j:.r cour..i;u;.;r oi-db/Ty 

air and a little ether ; or the presence of cieaii-sciVipcd slicks of ])lH,sphorh,Vini a gLa's 

vessel v/itli a conliiied p)ortion of air; or Hie passage of ('leclric* dl.-diar;:? s througli or 

round a glass tube or bottle with air — the oxygen of the annosphra-i'* ;:ir iran-b^’mied 

hdo an tiUolropic form called ozono. In t]i<riaU('r condit ion. o-gvrvn pr, a Aery 

strong a]Rl peculiar odor, Jong known as tbe {Icclrical odor ; j:.:x gv- rd blcai lung- lioAo-r-e 

aral Is regarded as the agent in the air AAidch lileaches cloihe.s ei; li'c l.-si-,' li-./id" }.k‘aek- 

iiigygreeu ; and possesses such powerful di^ infecting ]i:’Operla‘s, {:-\t nlr;. d r.a-a! ^ 

d need into ozonized air has tiic dlsagTeeable odor dcs! royed, a'ld roa; Us r-\ '-h vd.r n 

taken out. Ozone is donbt.less the great natural agent -whlci! n‘ii),»ve> mai:; 0 . l-u-ji- 

iius gases and vapors, and destroys infections inadei fionling in (o’ dk.a ad 1 svaugh 

the Lu.r. See Ozone. 

ALLQTJEZ, Clau'de Jean, 1620--S0 ; one of tlic. early Jesu its avLo x Nil '1 to* yi- 
can ialo'rs ; trained in work in the Algamqiiin niissior.s o^l llui Si. iaiwo-ncc. Tic 1 -Uu-lcd 
the mission of the Holy G. host on lake Superior in ev;)h,red (Jj'ciii Hay, a'lnl 

estalhiahecljiiissions among the rilliiois Indiaiis, seltling at iv‘Rka''khi and contiania.g the 
mi.sslou. begun by Marquette ; but be retired in KHi)' on kie ajiruoacji of Ha, SVaiinin 
imemy oi iiie Jesuits. He died among the l^Iiamis on St. Jose]Ji\s iH'er. A. Ciudrl;;ukil 
liLUidi, vnlualJ.e iiuitter to Indian history. 

ALIOdV’AITCSSj Opficeiis’. . In the Biitis]). araiy — ami to vai'ious degrr-c-; in the 
armle.s of other countries — inilitfiiy onicers, Ix'sides their recc.gnizcal pa.y, rcV< ive c\-rlaiu 
A. for special duties, or when placed under exauqitional circoiiisttmces.' Mhlhoul dclaii- 
ingthe actual ainount of these A., it may be well to cniimcnde tlm priucipai modi s in 
wiiieh they arise. An ohicer co-niinamluig and I'.aying a tnmp <n* conipariv rcce'ves a 
eontiiigeiit aUovraiiee as an indenniilicathni for ti:c ex]K iise of rc] ird ring anus, swfU’ds, 
ami scabbanls ; foi* burials ; and for the debts of soldiers avIio la-coine nihi-cil'ective. A 
kind <n general average is struck for the probable nnount of ct'argi'S. An (Hicer 
on iluiy m. the Uuiled Kingdom, in a, situation eiilitling him to Ijc hidged at (he public 
cx|'/eiise, and wliose lodging js not otheiAvice paid for iythe })u])1lc, rreeivi''; an allou- 
lUiCe as “ icdging-iuoncy,” v arying in amount m-eording to his rank. .An oibccT nnirclu 
ing vviili troopvs in the United Kingdmii, on a rf>ute deb-rmined by conqu lent aetln rity, 
ii unab]<5 to mess with, his regiment (irHhJachinent on a jmvt'icular day, recciwr, mi 
ailowaiK-O in coiripensation. An otHcer smii on permanent or lianjmrary duty from one | 

place to allot Imr, receives a traveling abowanco of so iniich pm' mile. An olhc'cr .serv- 
ing on a, court-martial receives a,n allowance of so mnch per daV, be^!d(■s e huvi limr 


allo’.vunec if the place lie distant. An oh'cer tmnporarily delacired < n duty, v imre nc 
cannot join bis regiincJibil mess, lias an allowance for iness-iu<aiev. Hesid<‘- tho-!' Itcre 



emmici’aied, there arc A. for detention -at ports of einbarkatioe, etc., ami olitejo of a 
rniiioi’ kiml. 

A. or extra payments to private soldiers and non-eominissioiKe] onicers will he nodiaul 
under Pay, .Puxsiox, elc. — The daily food served out at tiu* public ('xpetio*. vhh'h is 
called a ralion by soldiers, is more msiiaily known to sailors as uJi tilloirattfij, fva 
IhVTiOX, " ' ■ ' ’ 

AL hQVJAY XIEK, an old ruined clmrcb in tbe parish of Ayr, n<‘ar the mouih of Ibe 
Boon, celebrated in Hurns’s TtJui d AV./oeVr. At very sluu't distances fi-om it an^ Ihe 
cottage in whieli the pofd was born, tlie monument (•recUal to hi^ memory in icnb, and 
tiaPAuld Brig o’ Doom” ovm* wldcli I'am o' Siianh'i' m.-ide Ids cnc^jk/. 

AblOY' {in chemistry) is a mixture of two or more metals, {dliior naluvakor pr<Vihif'C‘d 
f'.vti it (dally by mclilng th.em togethta'. The A,, or mixture, lias oflen dilTerent ja-opm-iicy, 
from the' component metals, and bears a didinct mmu'. hliic:, I'ell-nmta! i- mi A. fd* 
cop|ier and tin; tombak, of copper and zinc; brass of cn})per, witli a Jargt^r pro, portion 
of zinc, etc. .Alloys are generally harder tlian the nu'lals lhal eonqay-r them, msd th\ ir, 
the motive for alloying the precious metals. Ikdli gold and silver, wl-rn ]‘Ure, ai’c \my 
sort, and easily worn away Ipy use: and tln'nd'ove, a nnlain }irop<u'ti()n (d' ropjjcri-^ 
ad.derl, to give these metals the rcqiii.dle hardness. In this case the vool ‘uptoy" 
sigidlies the inferior metal added, and not tlio mixture. For coin, (he propni'iiim of 
copper to be added is tlxtal liy law (sec the following arlicle), and ddTcn- in difiVAan 
ritiUt^s. It has been found by experiuK'nt that of A. gives tin* greatt.Ni dundaiity. 
Tins IB exactly the proportion. 'in British gold coin, "a jKauid troy of tiic m(a.;d eo:dain{U.f 
11 parts gold* and 1 part co]q)er. The. A. in our sihau-' coin is somewlnd k‘.''S, Imlng rS’ 
dwts. in 'thc 3 pound instead of 20. dwts. For convenience in reckoning, the slaud.ri'd of 
the coinage in France, and other countnes that adopt its toonetary sysl.fun, as wed as in 
the United Btates, ia made, yh pure metal and do A., usually slaicMi 0(K) (in 1000) ]>;\rts 
tine. Our gold and. silver standards similarly stated would ]}e 017 and 0:35 resjun-iiv'cly. 
Gold is sometimes alloyed, with silver, or with a mixture* of ,sihx*f* and co|jper. I'im 
color of gold and sUve/is affected by the nature and amount (jf tlic A. A str»jng A. of 
copper makes gold, red; of silver, green; and a still stronger of silver, a bi-ight yellow. 

compound of mercury .with another metal is an muulgaiu (q.v.). 

A ' Alloys seldom possess the density w'hich theory or eulciilation from tlie specific gravity 
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fm,poiltlK‘'‘''‘' S'-eat in an A. as the in. 

t iic m. )!■(., commonly occuiTing .and comTuorciallv imnoKw 
. s u<M-, 3 tin and lilcad ; soft solder. 3 tin aiul 1 le‘ad • r 
.1 , !’un iiicf-ii .) copper and 1 tin ; bronze, 9 eoiiper mid’ ] 
.im>c o'ongs, <t eojjper and 3 tin ; bell-metal, 3 copper an. 
tn ui! or cock-meti’.l. 3 copper and 1 lead ; 

d . I'l ?old— pincbbeck or balli-nietal. 3fl 

1(1 .-oidering. 1(, copper and 0 zinc ; ordinary brass t 
K. ; -Mum.zstKaitbing-nietol, 10 copper and tOj zinc ; snelic, 
uippcraml 13_zinc ; spelter solder, for brass work, lb dm 
b copper and lb.l zinc ; hardest silver .solder, 4 silver and I t 
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iiard sil\^er solder, 3 silver and „ copper • soft silver solder, S silver arel 1 (‘opper ; Ott- 
mairsilver, 100 eoppci^^ zinc, and 40 nickel ; t 3 'pe-iTielnl, ordinary, lolt'r.d, 4 nnldn-Ciy, 
ana I tin, or 14 lead, 5 antimony, and 1 tin — small types, 4 Imed and 1 nnrnsu'py ““-r.ryc 
types, 0 lead and 1 antimony ; stereotype metal, 48 leml, 0 untimon^p and 1 rm. jlrium- 
Ilia metai. 50 tin, 4 antiniony, 4 bismiitli, and 1 cojjper. 

AI-LOY, or Allay (in law), tke term used to denole fne ])ase mePd mixVan- witi- 
imd sriver in tlie coinage of the reidin. The gold and silver tn lx; convc ric;! ii!'-) ;-,ov- 
enrlgns, imlf-soveinignsysliillhigp;, aiKl tlm other silver coins, mu<i h,* oT Sne Irn^ 

strindard, or of as it is called ; and ])y the stainte Kdvra.nl Lih \:\ 

ail. Hr; coin of the kingdom must be made of such st(-rling im-ml. l\v the 50 (Ico. 5 1 i. (-, 
G8, gold, coin — with certain exceptions recited ia tlje MCt — is declared* to be the oal;, eg;’] 
tcnilcr f()i’ payments, aral that suc'h gold coin shall be of tlie weight and 'iiien pre- 
sctIikhI by the indenture wvlth the inaster of the mint ; and aca-onling to tlm staisi.ir-l 
thus hidkaitcd, the pound troy of gold, consisling cd‘ tsvenyv-two carnd*', — or twr'-’.yv-haH' 
parts — line, and two of A, is divided into fony-i'our guineiis aiid a Jialf, oi' Pi-.c \}i\ -rmt 
■^oilue of twenty-one shilimgs each. In th(^ case of silver, tiie ]n)Uiid trig i-, <]n('Ia'\ d f»y 
tlie same ;icl — extended by a recent statute, the an;! 18 \'ict. e. -! 1 — in oou;-!' ! df 
clev'eii ounces two pennyweights ol one silver, and (ightecn ipeniiyuadgbts of A., a; .! in 
weight to be divided into sixty-six sliillings. Tiie regulalion of liie enlnage form • ]i:irt 
of the prerogative of tlie crown, altheugh pailirome^ also ex('rci.s<vs a eonlroi it: 
iiideed, since llie revoiiition, tlie coinage has beei.:. wchich}' regulated by (lie authoria' of 
janhauicnt. fciee (Joixage and AIint. 



/IIA-S,AIOTS’ BAY, in the province of Bahia, Bra. i,. in s. lab, and 

w. Tong, It forms a superb uatural hart-cr luwAi.'h ti»e navies of the whole Vv{’»r'!d 
might aiiclior. Its length from n. lo s. Is 81 :u. ' its hnadth from e. tow. 27 . JJ enn- 
laijis several Islamls. tlm largest of \vhu*h, llap.av'ca, bs 18 m. long {md p bnaub Tiie 
entrance to the l)ay is easy. The t. of Baliia tqv.) lies -'ust within It, on the right laiiid. 

AI;L-3.1JHTS’-BAY, in‘old English, Ah-Ihilbws, ..V.Baallowmas, or simply Ifahow. 
mas, a festival of tiie lluiuan Oaliiolie church, inlro-va. cdi k'cause of the impoWilird{\w;f 
la/Cjilug a separate (htv for every sai lit. As early die 4th c., on the coseJiem opihe 
]5ersecution of the Christians, tin^wSuiidny after Easter was appointed by tlR‘Gre«'-k cliunli 
for commemorating the martyrs gencrah^^ ; and in (be einucii of lhanc a similar al 
wa.s iniroduced about 610 a.i>., wlien the okl healhcii pariliicon (the present; rotunda, or 
Santa Ma,rla del fijartiig) was consi*oral«Ml, on tiie 13th Ahu'., tollarv and all* the Imii\o’s. 
But tie re;d festiv.al of iii] Saiids was tirst reguia.rl;v instiiuh’d lyGregoiy TV., m bbl, 
ami a.ppeehited to he edebraied on the jst Aov. It wais udmithal iliio Enghind ;;hoii'i 
The dinice of the d;yv was doubtless (hrtermined by the fact that Xov/j, or ratleu’ ti;e 
ere or night juxaicding it, was one of the four great festivals (Ist Fch., Ist Ihpy, ist A.ug., 
ami 1st Aov.) of the hcatiu-n mnieais of tiie north ; for it was llie ]>ojicy of tile ciiiueli’io 
supplant herdhen 'by Cb'd.uian observaaices. . 8-ee Beltaae and llAj.LoVr-.t:viL 

ALL SOoXS’ eoLIEOE, Oxford, was founded in 1431; liy ITcairy riiicliele, somcTiim; 
fellow of new college, {uni suci'cssively hislioj) of St. Dayhl’s aiid 'arcdibislKep of ('anlm’* 
mirv. for a warden, 40 feilovs, 2 chaidalns, and clerks. ifnwever, by an cn’dmamx; 
fvameil hv 11aMamimissione»'.s apjaiiido'd uml(*r Hie slat nl(i IT ami 18 Viet. c. 8l, ten of tfa* 
feilrov diijis jxave hccii suppiusser’ in order ti) tln^ endou rnent, c?f lwoprofes,.ors!iip';, to ];e 
called “the Clddmlt* professorship of in1crnationa.l la.w ami diploritacy,'’ and ‘Che 
(’liiehch^ profossorslfp) of modc-'rn hi.dorv.” The reraahdng fellowshijis mV opwr. to all, 
irrespective of birth (dale or ’rhace). pui.siihm, or proiVsdon, itrovlded (fiib,' tin* cand;d;!tes 
have ptassed all the exa-ninalions rixpedrcd for ii.A., ami jjave o' tjiined eitiaa- sonn mive 
or sidiolursldp o'p(!n to general conpu'lition, or a tirsi-clasC’ pla^(^ in om^ of the rad)llc 
(Aumunatimis fd‘ ths' uniMraty, 'Ihe enmlidales abo mnsi fa* examined in iuilspru- 
dence and modern histonx Iht' pedronagi^ indudes It) iamdlces, situated in Kmib 0'> 
ford. TA.s{‘x, Uloueestce*. Bt^BvS, Bneks, Herts, ISlor: ham pt«r.p balo]). burrey. and WIiA, 
of an annual value of Vh):2.5. In 1875, this college IuiaI 1 15 mein])crs on its books. 


’ 



ALL-SOULS’-BAY^ a festival of the Bomau Catholic ehurcl', whii;li falls on thclAl of 
XoY. The obh‘Ct of it is by 'ivrayers and almsgiving io alh'viatc tlu; sulTerings of 
tiic souls in purgatory. It was tirst instituted in tiie monastery of Cliigiyv, Thd. and the 
billow ing is the account given of the c ire uki stance in ^vhlcil it originah d: A pilg:hu 
returning from tlie holy land was compelled by ii storm to land on a, rocky islmid some- 
where bet w'een Sicily and Thessalonica. Here he round a hermit, who'lold liim that 
afuong tlic clihs of the island was situated the opening into tlie under-world, through 
wide]] huge ilames ascended, aiid the groans and (Ties of souls ha‘iueut(‘d ])y evil angbls 
wen* audible. Tim hermit had also frequently Inward the complaintsaml imprecations of 
the devils, at the number of souls that were torn from them by the jiraycrs and aims of 
the pious; the)" were especiaU)’' enraged, he said, against tlio abVot and liionks of Cluii'iiy. 
The]>ilgnm on his arrival acquainted Odilo, abbot, of Clugny, with wlial luul conn* 
to his knowledge, and tlie abbot thereupon atipointcd the day after All Saints to lie kc|>t 
in his .monastery as an annual festival for “all soul’s.” The observance wa.s quickly 
adopted by the whole Catholic wmrld. By another account, the scene of the incident is 
transferred to Sicily, and the institution, to tlnj year 1)08. 
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In some parts of western England it is still “ the custom for the village children to go 
round to all tiieir neigidiors souUng, as they call it—collecting small contributions, and 
singing the following verses, taken down from two of the ehiidren themselves : 

Soul! soul! for a soTil-cake; 

Praji good mistress, for a soul-cake. 

One for Peter, two for Paul, 

Tliree for Them who made us all. 

Soul! soul! for an apple or two; 

If you’ve got no apples pears will do. 

Tip 'With your kettle, and down with your pah; 

Give me a good big one, and ITl be gone. 

The soul-cake referred to in the verses is a sort of l>iui, which, until lately, it was an 
almost general custom for people to make, and to give to one another on the 2d of 
Yemhei\'' --Motes and Q^ieries, thr?A BQTies, Yol. 

ALI'SPICE, a name fppiently given to the kind of spice called PtxWBNTA (q.v.) or 
Janifdea ptqqsiu*, tlio IruLt of plmenta and M aens. The name originated in its 

being supposed to combine tlse fiavemr of different spices, particularly cinnamon, nut- 
meg, and cloves.— Tlie mmui Carolina A., or Awbuican A., is given to the aromatic 
balk of caJgca id/ufs fiondfp^ (see Calycaivtuus), winch is employed in the United 
State's as a sulistitule for cinnamon. — The berries of JkOiZoui ocloiifesiwi, natural order 
hiaravm, are said to have been u.sed for A. in the same country during the war with 
Great. Britain. ■ 

ALI/STOH, WASiimoTO^T, one of the best knovrn of the painters and poets of 
America, ^ was b. at George Town, 8. 0., in 1779. He at first prosecuted 'the 
study of medicine, but w.as afterwards induc('d. by liis acquaintance vnlli tlie 
painter Malhone, to devote himself to art. Wlien he bad comifieterl his studies in 
America, he went to London, wia're he lnaaune a friend of Ids countryman AVest, who 
was at that time president («f the acmlemy. In tlie vear 1804, he ])roeeeded to Home, 
wliere he lived for some years in the closest intimacy with 1. Vanderlvn, Thorwaldsen, 
and Coleridge. After a short stay in Ainerica, to Avhich he returned in 1809, he euee 
more visited England in 1811, when he gained the 200 -guinea prize of the British insti- 
tution. In 1817, lie went to Paris with Leslie, and the year after returned to Auhcrica. 
In 1810, he was elected an associate of the royal academy of London. He now perma- 
nently tix^^i iiis residence at Chnibridge Port, near Boston, vdiere lie lived, cultivating 
his art, and the muses, till his death on the Stli of July, 1848. His pictures are very 
numenunc The sul>je('ts of the.rn are mostly taken from scripture, such as Jacn})*s 
dream, Elijah in the wilderness, Saul and tiie-witcli of Endor, tlie deliver.mee of 
Peter out ol pidson, etc. The style of A. is noble, his ideas are innaginulivf', and manv 
of his paintings e\Tnee a true poetic spirit. In coloring, lie caimcs nearer the old ma.^fers 
than most modern painters do. Among his printed works, the most I’emarkahle is the 
poem, Ihe Sgijdn: of the Rkfr,o?iS (Loiuion, 1818), and the art-novel, Jlonakii (Boston, 
1842). His Aft-vTi/'o-f ea.Ayf appeared posliiumousiy (1850). 

ALL-THE-TALEXTS->I1ATSTBY. Lord Gicnville’s administration, formed after 
the death of "Will in i a Pitt, was^ by its friends claimed as poss(\ssiiig “all the talents,” 
and tins plirase, throrvn back in derision by opponents, clung to ii ever afterwards as 
an appellation. 

ALLTJYIOl'. This is a Pgal term, signifying land gained from the sea by the wash- 
ing u]) of «and and earth so as to make it terra firiua. The right of pro]HU'tv thus 
arising is regulated as follows In the laws of England and Bcotlaiid : By the law of 
England. Jf tlie addition to the soil thus made bo by little and little, by small and 
imperecjitihle degrees, it goes to the owner of the land immediately behind ; ])ut if tlie 
A. be a sudden and eonsiderabh* acquisition from the shore, the gi-oimd acquired shall 
liejong to the crown. ItVhere, however, the crown may have made a grant to a subje('t 
eooi Jittore raarh — that is, the space between the high and low water marks — it Aukihl 
seem that a suthkm or eonsklerable increase of lands by A. within lliese limits must 
belong to tlie grantee. In the Scotch law, again, if the A. is made insensibly, it is said 
to “ aceu'scie” to, or lieeomo the prcqierty of the owner of the ground to whieii the 
addition is made ; Init if it be caused fiy a violent flood, or by any convulsion of nature, 
the ground so added to the soil iloes not liclong to the owner of the latitr, but 
remains the property of the person of wliose land it originally formed part. The Lcolcli 
law does not recognize sucli right in the crown on this "subject as is allowed by the law 
of England. In Hcolland, tin* shore is not considered to be the property of the sover- 
eign ; but it is ])re.sumed to be granted as a part and pertinent of the adjacent himl, 
under tlie burden of the crown's right as trustee for the public uses, of which naviga- 
tion ;m<l lisliing are the chief, 

ALLU'Tira, a term originally applied to those deposits which W'cre supposed to have 
been formed sulisequenTly to the fiood, while diluvium (q.v.), included its products. In 
modern geological {‘lassithailion, these tAvo terms, in this sense, liave been abolished, as 
tiicir comie<*tion with tin* deluge is doniial Tlie diluvial and alluvial deposits are 
included under the pleistocene formation (q.v.). The name is uov; given to those depos- 
U. K. 1-20 • 
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of imicl, soil, sand, gravel, etc., Vvliicli are brovight dov/n T}y streams orid rivers and 
spread over lower lands. See Delta ; ].)EKLii>A/rTdN. 

ALLYG'iTBH', a fort in tlio district of the same name in Indla.^ IjfJ'. 57' n,, long, 

T'S'" S' e. It Hc?s on the route bet wmen Agra and bf-ing do in, from tin- former, 

and 74 from the bitter. Parth^ to this commanding sit.ualion, and partly lo dm strength 
derived from its sarroundiug marshes, it owes any inrportance tinii jiossesses. It waa 
stormed by the Briti,y]i in 1808, being then the princina! depot of French irn'ty in^Uui 
I)oab~an*espioit of siilllcient conseqiienee to lie commemorrded bv a medu] in 1851. 
But within 6 3 'ears after 1851,' A. became the arena of a si ill more desomnlc streggio. 
Ten days after the outbreak at Afeerul, tiicr native troop, s in garriyon mutinlcrL 
rjately,'thc Europeans escaped with comparative!}' little sacrii'me of life. Bid the tempo- 
rary loss of the place almost cut off the coniuiunicaiions i'etwenn the sg*. .ind the n.Nv,^ — 
The district of A. {oi' AUgarh), in the n.w. pi'ovlnees, lias an ui'tai of lbG4 po]>.'75, 

i,07a,m 

AL'LYL (Lat. alUmn, garlic) is an organic radical, inprc^cntcd wluai in^ coinlana^ion 
by (V,lln, and when in the free state by Cbdlio- Tin' i;i>l compound disc ovruMl vas 
iodide of ally!, which was obtained by Bevthclot and Do Luca in LSild ; two } fair later, 
they i,soiato(l allyl ; and shortly afiervv.ards, Wertlicim d<‘moiistratc<l jP; cxisimicc in foe 
oils of mustard* and garlic. Its properties, and those of some of it.s moNt important 
compounds, are described in the article Gauli.c, Oil of. 

ALT.! A, a river in the Crimea., rising at the foot of the Tcliadir Dagh, ami flowing 
westward into the bay of Kalamita., aliout ha,lf-wa,y lietween Eupaitoria and tNifiastupol. 
On the steep banks of this stream, thvougli the channel (if which the Britisl! lioo|)s waded 
amidst a shower of bullets, a brilliant victoiy was vron on tlic 20tli of iSe].)t,, LS54, by the 
aUiiHl armies of Britain and France, under lord BagUui and marslml 8st. Arnaud, over the 
Hus.sian Jinny commanded by prince iMenscliikolf. 

AL'SIAGK’S. A suite of assembly rooms in King street, St. James’s. They were baiiU 
in 1705 i)y Almack, a tavern-keeper, and were lienee called Almack’s rooms they are 
now generally called Willis’s rooms, from the name of the prescirt pi’oprlctirr. The name 
of A, 4s chiefly associated with, the lirdis that have, since the opening of the rooms, been 
held there under the manage meut of a committee of ladi(is (»f high rank ; and has 
become synonymous with aristocrjitic exchisiveuoss. See Ohandienh journal, first series, 
vol. vi. p*. 125.* 

ALMA BA, a t. of Portugal, in the province of Estremadura, on the* s, bank of the 
Tagus, o])push:e to TJsbon, and distant from it less than .2 m, Tliere Is [najueut stcam- 
cominuui(*ation with Lisiion. A. is ]>uiUupoii a Inaglit, from the summit of whi(-!i, above 
the t., tliere is a magniLc'ent view of Lisbon and tiie Tagus, A, Juis a strong castle on n 
rock. TJie .surrounding couutry is v/ell cultivated. 7i. has long been celela'afed for its 
figs. Hear it is die gold mine oi Adissa. Pop. 5500. 

ALiyiUiBEH'', or Al-Mawex 'DEL Azooue (Arabic, “the mine of (piickKslver”). n tin 
Bpaiu, 50 m. s.wu of (Jiudad Real, is tlio erfobrU. of the Bomnns, and is .situatcrl 

l. )ct,we(m two mountains in the chain of the Sierra 5,Torcna. Pop. ObbO, It is bumms fur 
its exceedingly rich f|Ui(.*ksilver mim s, producing annually about LhOb.bOO ll?s. These 
mines were workeiify tlic Jinckmt Ilienans ; afterwards by tlic liuraans. Tliey were 
rented by the Fiiggers of Augsimrg in the lOtlx c., but were* trduui undier the carc of the 
Spanish govcrnniciit in 1G45. Some years since, the dnu of liotliscidld imdertnuk the 
worliing of these mines. There is a kdiool of mines In I he place. 

ALAIADEK. at. in Santa Clara co., Cab; pop. ’70, 1047. It is noted for the quick- 
silver miiK’s near by. The deposit rvas found at an early ])erlfsd !);v the IndiamC who 
used the crude cinaaliar for paint. In 1824, the S]>aniarus'lriod lo woii: it for silvt*r. it 
was lirst work(3d for mcrcary in 1845. The products of two miiUY'i Alinadcn and 
Envi(iuila), for the year 1878, was nearly 45,1)00,000 lbs. The value of the mines wais 
rated at $15,000,000. 

AL 'MAGjSSTj the name given by the Arabs to the great work of Pfulianv the aslrono- 
ineT4q.v.)v " . 

ALM-AGBO, a t. of Kew Castile, Spain, in the ]wovincc of Ciudrnl Ihad, and 18 

m. e.s.e. from Ciudad Real. It is situated in a Ingh arid plain, bid is verv well 
built, with wide paved streets, a fine square, and a ])uV/]i<; walk linr^d with twok Iks 
most noteworthy building is an old chunk of beautiful arcluba-tuu*. It place of 
greater activity than most Spanish towuis, and its v/hole app(‘nranc(‘ imhi'alcs prnqHM'lty. 
Brandy, soap, and earthenware areynanufaetured. and liu'emakimr gives (>mpjo)rmcnt to 
about 8000^ women in A. uiul the neighboring villa.go.s. The surroundi ju* c(>ui)t'’v is cele- 
brated for its mules. There arc twm great annual fairs, at wliich nnik.\s ami lacc'arc sold. 
Pop. 12,605, 

AIjHAOEO, Dieoot)’, a Spanish miqukhirhr — i.c., adventurer — in the com|ucs! of S. 

. America, was b. in 1745. He was a foiiudling, and derived his name from the tiuvu in the 

■ ‘ “«» Almack, it is said, was originally a poor Scotti^ru Hlglilandf^r, nanu'd As a prerjaratoiT 

, ' step 1^0 rising mto importance in London, he invei ted the .syllables of uiy name. 
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vcf.’-ity of wliicli ho v/rs foinid. Along with many other adventurers, he w^eiit, as was 
t'OEfiiiifai hi those days, to seek h Is fortune in the new world which Colhinlma had opeiuid 
\ip. 'riiei-e he aiuas^cd, considoi'ahle wealth by plunder, and became one of the most inMu- 
cnthil persons in tiie new colony of Daiaen, vdien he ’was persuaded to join Pizarroinhis 
attack, on Peru. The luulertiikmg was crowmed wdtii astoiiishing success. He was 
iiow appointed, it the absence of PizaiTo. wlio had returned to Spain with _ rich 
|n‘es('nts, governor ol* the conquered country, and received permission of the Spian- 
ish eourt" to conquer for himself a special piroviuce s. of the territory subdued 
b}' .Pizjirro. In h.r>84, therefore, he marclved on Chili, penetrated deeply into 
(,he land, and returned in just when the Peruvians had flown to arms under 

their young inca, ]\Iungo Capac" and shut up die Spaniards in Cuzco and Lima. 
As tfie'se towns lay s. of Pizarro’s district, they were claimed by A. He dispersed the 
rt‘.]’'n'ian army before Cuzco, and ad vancial with liis forces against Lima, hoping to make 
himself sole master of the country. .But the crafty Pizarro contrived, by means'of a 
truce, to gain time for colh'ciing his forces. On the 6tli of April, 1538, a desperate 
engagement took place near Cuzx-o, in which A. was defeated and taken prisoner. ^ He 
vofs condemned to death ; ami on Ihe 2(>ih of the same month, he was strangded in pxison, 
and Ids cor}jse beheaded in the im.irket-place of Cuzco. His son, Diego d’A., gathering 
toga her several hundreds of liis fatlier’s followers, stormed the palace of Pizarro, -wliOTri 
}!<.rasstiHsinated (1541); he tlieii proclaimed hiinself capt.-gen. of Peru ; but the friends 
of the murdered governor resisting Ids claims, Baca de Castro was sent out from Spain, 
as supreme arbiter, to (picil all disturbances. Diego vrasnor-v requested to submit ; and 
01,1 id.s refusing, was at.tacked by the tr(.>ops of Baca, when the bloodiest battle took place 
that liad ever been known in America (154,2). Diego, having been defeated and taken 
prisoner, was executed along with 40 of his comiainions. 

ALX^iALEE', or Ai.wAi.T, a huge t. of Asiatic Ti.irkey, in the vilayet of Konia. It 
issitmUed on llio river Myi*a, about 25 m. frmn tlie sea, and is nnieli frequented by 
Luropean merchants frondSmyrna, etc., who purchase the various products of the place. 
A. has riurnerous mills proptdled by water, tan-yards, dye-works, and fact oriels. The 
inlmbilants arc very industrious, and everywhere may be seen indications of their pros- 
}'-(nily— in the eleau and comfortable houses, neat apparel, excellent roads, fences, 
bridges, etc. A. is Ixiiilt in a picturesque valley at the edge of a large plateau, oDOO ft. 
above tlie sea, and is emljOBorncd in gardems," wliich, together with the minarets and 
loftv pillars interspersed tljrough the town, give it a striking appearance. Pop. said to 
be f2.tH.Kj. 

AP'MA MA'TEE (Lnt., nourishing mother) is a name given to a university in relation 
to those who liave studied at it, to dislinguisli it from inferior schools of learning. The 
word (nourishing:, sustaining, or kind) was applied by the Latin authors to such of 
the deities as were frien(l]y to men — Ceres, Yenus, etc., and also to the earth, the lig])*' 
the day, wine, andtlic soil. 

AL-MAMCJS^', or AL-^L-Ul'OUX, ABOL-ArmAs-ABDAiJ.VTi,^ 7S6; a renowned cal. 
of ll'.e A])basidc:s. son of Haruii Al-Paschid. V/hen Hariin died, Mamun was govern 
of Kliorassan, ami Ills brother Amin took the Bagdad caliphate; but his treatment of 
3/i;imun led to war, and after live years of tigliting Amin was slain and ]\ianmn took Ids 
place, Oct. 4, 813. The eai’ly part of his reign was disturbed by revolts and heresies; 
])ut wlnm alta.irs setUed down he fostered the cultlvtilion of literature and science in all 
])is empire, and Bagdad became the seat of acaideinieal instruction an(I the center of 
inidligence. He had Ixooks translated from old and living languages, founded astro- 
noiiiit, id ol'jservalories, determined tlie itu'linntion of the ecliptic, had a degree of the 
meridian measured on the ]')]ano of Bhinar, and constructed astronondcal tallies of 
reniiiikahle iiccuracy. Ho paid more respect to science tlian to ortliodoxy, and drew his 
lU-on from all countries ami all creeds. This liberalism resulted in the caliph’s conver- 
sion in 827 to the lieterodoxy of the Mota sail, who asserted the free will of man and 
denied tljc eternity of tlie Koran. In tlie latter years of his reign he wxxs in liostihlica 
witi; the GriHik emperor Theophilus: revolts broke out in vurious parts of his empire; 
Spain and n.w, Africa asserted their independence, and Ifgypt and Syria were inclined 
to folUiW. In 833, after quelling a di^?turh^mce in Egy])t, he 'marched into Cilicia against 
tlie Creeks, Init died smhhmly near Tarsus, leaving his crovrn to Motassem, a younger 
iirotbcr. Hamun was the tUilhor of JnqnlnvH h)to tlte Koran,, a tr:;ct on Si(jn6 of 
Pniphrrii, am.l one on The llheforie of the Frh'st,^ and PanorjyrMs of the Oalrphs, 

ALMAFAO, from tlie Araliic artich; al, and nianah, to count, a word received by the 
European nations from the (‘ast, denoting a book or table containing a calendar of the 
civil divisions of the year, the times of the various astronomical ])henomena, and other 
useful or entcrlaining inunTiiation, Till a comparatively modern (late, this additional 
matter consisted of astrological predictions and other analogous absurdities ; it now 
cnibiuces, in tlie best almanacs, a wick' vairl(;ty of usedul notes and infoiination, chrono- 
logical, statistical, politicai, agricultural, etc.—Thc Alexandrian Greeks had almanacs. 
The time at wldcli they first appeared in Europe is not precisely known. The oldest of 
which copies (in manuscript) still exist, are of the 14th c. ; there are specimens in the 
libraries of the British museum ami of Corpus Cliristi college, Cambridge. The earliest 
European A. worthy of noti(;e was compiled by the celebrated astronomer Purbacli, and 
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a})poarorl between the years 1450 and 1461 ; laU the first, pr/rtfefl A ‘WfH tiia'i; coupiosed 
by his pupil, Regiomoutaiuis/f^^ the thirty years from i4'75 to 1506, for wliioii ]u/ r£'C(MVod 
a iiuiiiificent donation troni MatW Gdrvinus, king <.)f Iluiigary. Iha'imrd de Graiio- 
ia(disot‘ Bareelona commenced the publication of an Oi. i?i 1487': Uio prini(‘r Gugei of 
Vieiina, in 1491 ; and Stodlerof Tubingen, in 1524. Cfjpiesuf tl5es(^ an- now very rare. 
In 1533, Kabeiais published, at Lyon, bis A. for that y(‘ar, and nniewed tlie pidilfcatiou 
in 1535. 1548, and 1550, The liinie and p«)pularity ()f the c(‘l!4)rated astrologer. Ifo.slra- 
daiiius, who prophesied minutely the death of Uenry IL of Fi’anee, the execution of 
Cliarics I. of England, the great fire of London, the restoration, etc., gave such an 
impulse to the publication of predictions, that in 1579, Henry HI. of Fre.nco 'prohi])iled 
the insertion of any political prophecies in almanac?^ — a ]e.‘oln!)itiou r(>ne\vf^d by Louis 
XI 11. in 1028. Before this, in the reign of Charles IX., a royal Ot'danuance rcKiinred every 
A. trHm starnped vdth the approval of the diocesan bishop." 

Piv>ph(d‘iG ahnanacs still circvilate to an incredible extent in France in- 1 lie rurrd dis- 
tricts, and among the uneducated. The most p^opuhir of all Huso is tlie Ahnamn'k 
Jjiff/rolfi, a venerable remnant of superstition. It wns r)rst})ublidi(’d iii faege — aceoi-ding 
to the invariable title-pagn vdilcii takes no note of t,iine-"iu KkH, by 'one l\Iatth!<si! 
Ljnmsbergh, whose existence, liowever, at any lime seems ^cry prolrleinatleah Tiic 
H/nnonRdi is a most convenient one for tlmse who are liiinlur'. to read, for ])y 
C(*rtaiii symbols attadied to certain duties, the most unlettered p.ersojis can follow its 
3 n.sl ructions: thus the rude representation of a visii annouiiCLS the pruia.r jdiase of the 
moon under which a drauglit of medicine should l)e laken; a pill-box designates the 
p/lanet most propitious for pills; a pair of scissors points out the proper period for cut- 
ting hair, a lancet for letting blood. Of course, amidst imiumerab](; ])]'edic.tions, some* 
may naturally be expected t£) come to pass. Bo in 1774, this A. |)redic1ed Hurt in the 
April of that year a. ro^'al favorite would, pilay her last part. i\!r.dame iJuiiarry took tin^ 
prediction to licrself, and r(-]K'ateddy cxelairncd : ‘ I wish this villalnmus rnontli of 
April were over.’ In May, Louis XV. died, and J.Iadam.c IhilauTy’s last part was really 
jflayed. The credit; of ofd Tdatthieu was established more firmiy'than ever. In 1852, a 
number of commissioners, ap’pointedby j\r. ?4anp<Ms, miiiisU rof p(4i(-e, having examined 
between 7000 and 8000 of the natiomil chap] iooks, which included a grearnumlKjr of 
almanacs, proiiounc-<-d them so dcleleriou-, that it bwtime necc.ssavy forcil)!} to eiieck 
their circulation. Altliough still in vogue amongst the ignoi'anl poasanliy, it is gratify- 
ing to learn that llnnr popidarity is greatly on the wane, and that variotis periodicals on 
a better plan Juu'e started up in France of ]ut(3 \x‘urs. 

In England, so far was any restraint from being ])ut upon the publication of pro- 
phetic almanacs, or ‘‘ pnpgnostications,” as they were usually cabeeb tlml the royal 
letters-putent gave a mono])oly of Pne trade to tile two imi vers hies ami tb.c shidonm's' 
company, umler wluvse patronage, ajid with the istrjrrlhn'fKr of tlie arc].;.>isliop of ChnUcr- 
bury, such produetions as J/e/eeX A, a.nd Puar l-jihiah .-1. fourh'hid vigorously; 
although “it would be dblicult to fmd, in so ‘small a cciu|iass, an c(jual quantity of 
ignorance, profiigacy, and imposim-e, as was cauidenscHl in 1]a;se imbUcalions.” 'The 
inemory of Partridge, long employi'd as tlie }n'0]>]K4 of the, stationers’ company, is pre- 
served in the lively diatribe of Bwitt, \vnting unrlev Jbo name of Bickerstatl:’. In 1775, a 
decision of the court of common ])h‘a.s, in hnam of a ])ooksc4ler nanicd CJarnan, abolished 
the monopoly of the stationers’ company. In 1719, lord Xhadh bnmght in jt 1)111 
3’(?newiug their privileges. After a. powerful speech against the metisure by Ersklne, 
who cx])osed the pernicious influence of the prcidu<4'ions"publis]icd under the monopoly, 
it was .rejected. The stationers’ company, however, still mairdained tlieir ground by 
buying up all rival almanacs ; and it was not until tlie pii])lic:jjion, in 1828, oflbe Urlitsh 
A. by the society for tlie diilusion of u.sei'n} knowledge, that lbj‘ ey<“s of the English 
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still continues to appear aumially—stimulabHl tiic stationers' company to iminovement, 
and they accordingly puhli.sh(‘d 'the EngUnkhiUidH A. Tlie BAMAi J. "is itself now pub- 
Uslied ly the stationers’ company. 

In Scotland the earliest almanacs to leave been produced Cibout tlie beginning of 
the 16th c. Shortly alter tlio beginning of the ITth c. the almanacs or “■ 
tions” published at Aberdeen had begun lo (‘stablisii that eelebrby which is hardly yet 
extinct. About the year 1077 they Avert* sold for .a yFne/r eaeli ; and th.c annual circula- 
tion anumnted, on an average, to' 50, OOP copies In 1083, apix'a.red a rival publication, 
under the title of EdinbvrgkH True or a .Knn Prog/iostiratioo. For a long 

time Scottish almanacs continued, like all others of that ago, to contain little b(‘^id.es a 
calendar, with a list of fairs, and— what constituted the great attraction— pjvdicllons <4* 
the weather. But something more instniciiye and comprehensive b(*cam(‘ re(piisite. am! 
tlie Edinhurgb A, seems to have been among the first to respond lo this recpLiremmU of 
advancing civiliy.ation ; for, by various editions, such as a list of Bcottisii mf‘mhers of 
parliament, it had, in 1745, been extended from the orinhinl 16 to 30. In 12 

years from that date it had sAvelledto 72 pages: in 1779 it fiad ivnclaa'l 252 paces. Bince 
1837, it has been published under tlie title of OH per aofi Jhj/ffr Ad/r BEhihorf/h .-t., ami 
now 6'Xtehds to above 1000 page.?. It contains an amount of infonuaium on all public 
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leav'cs iittie^t() be ?u\siroii north Britain, which, in its completeness, 
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clitiracier, the Priisriian lioycl .4.; and the Ameriran .very similar 
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eiuractei-. So.- do rir.v, A. be ° ’ ^ European, or rather a cosmopolitan, 

by rile a^lro!mn\ei--r(n-a'i' Britain is the Ifautical A., proiected 

government, in 176^ ij■t®^hi^tt u’ antloritfof 

enaseituence of cl'ie ninnoroiis coin])I‘iiiit<4 rrviH ^ +**+ ^ Atid in 18JJ0, in 

asfnuiomiea! s<x.iety to pronounce upon riie suS ^C'-Mient requested the 

^ve!■a adopted, and, in 1834, tlie iirst inmhpr of "fin ‘‘’^^Sgestions ol tiie society 
adibtions and improvements as the advanced stah^ of oTt,®®’’'®® 
necessary. Htill older than this A is th oSPi, rendered 

n. 1070 by Picard, and now publishe-Ou der “M'»enccd 

Its idan is similar to tlutt of the JvWetacai *1 nt tfsf 4^ H'® IrnmitodeM. 
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in the United Kingdom, was idmithed“ha‘irS.\w aimaimcs were long liable 
aud ciicidalion of this class of ouhlic^itiniv’ h m tlje character, number, 
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of shoes for'st;Cri:;inT4;;v‘' Thesf prilSri^ l-»' 

fecaDcIinavian nations, and the examnle^- of liion^fm^lrn • among the 

been inti-oduced by the IN'orsemen. ^ ^ ^ found m Lntam arc thought to have 

T/,e Amenmn, JS^autknl Almanac ^vas berrnn in 1840 hv 
ueiievca unit the hr.st commolf l was published fn^H 

in Philadclphiti. Fi'anklin’s Pora> Bradford’s press 

liim about 35 years am 4 -liit m begun in 1732, was kept un br 

and witty sayings. ’tIic Am arnica n. ^ and aln;oad for its wise 

issued jii Boston from i828~’0t; a continuation !' -.maNedge, wa.s 

two years only, 1S03~64 In 1878 A K 8 Al ma rhc, c^ma out for 

Amencau Almanac and Trcmmiry of Ahe/v Ai/ik/i!) congress, l)egan an 

prcdiensive and valmdile work. Poliii^f ^ J^tnuncml and PolitkaX, a com. 





Tribune lilnianae, regu|,_ 

PMladelphkt Ledger, and other <rroat ion-rrMlT TG-ira^ - 

(Icnominatioii has its special annual* dthef 4 oi karS'''®' e''«ry religious 

-Jons, anil enterprises have similar publi<4thms ^ kit o"’ trades, profes- 

a iimnacs of tiie patent-inedicinc deab-ls in '® ^*1? noticeable are the 

other languages, which are given away by’ iTiilhonl. ^ ^’ ^>"6“®**. Spanish, and 

s. ton A^bi^VtVof Albacete. and 43 m. e. bv 

plain, and is tolerably well built and' ratlier fllilc f?* situated in a wide 

t. is irrigated by water from a ’lake r ^kvo^c 1 n^P® the 

very fertile. Manv of its a<nie-broe4bil sllmk ntf f Canbvm of AUnifttm, and is 
cultivation. A. carries ou niamiiactim^crf Ihik tk''®" brought under 

materials of which are supplied from the neiithbornl®!?*’®)® ’ '‘“Z i ^“**0“ fabrics, the 
Boap. Pop. 8736.~Near A lie Pienc! t d ’«tthef, and 

James II of England, gained a vicdoiw on 37th A iwd ^ ^^^wick. natural son of 
and English troops, commanded by licolrv de RiUiinv lall' $TT "rmy of Spanish 
were more than twice the nuiuberkf 
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from liOQie, contrary to Ms own judgment, and was derfeaded b}' tlie Spaniards almost 
as soon as the battle began. Th^ battle ot A. was, in its results, one oi: the most im- 
portant in the war of the Spanish succession. S(;e Buccessiox 'Waus. 

ALMA:MS0EV or, with his full name, Ahu4albr-Abda,]la]i--i)e]i-?d()]iuu)ined-al-'?7[;iiisea 
(al-mtmsor, ‘ ‘ helped by God”), the second caliplt of the house of the A])l eisid. s (■ [. v. ), i e i.jnet 1 
from 7d4 to 775. Warfare, treachery, and mur<]er were Ills steps totlKi llii’ojte, and ins v/holu 
rule was as cruel as its beginning. He specially persecuted the Christians in Byihi and 
Egypt. Ill war against external foes he had but little success. Ho reiiioved the Sk-jit of 
the ealipliate from Kiifa to Bagdad, which be built at immense cost, raising the mojitiy ]y 
oppressive taxation. He introduced the perniciGiis custom of making lifs freed slaves, 
mostly foreigners, rulers of provinces. The best feature in his cluiracier v\as his ^j.aii’on- 
age of learning. He caused the Elements of Euciid to be translated frenn Liie. Byriiic, and 
the famous fables of Bidpai (q.v.) from the Persian language. A. d. during apilgrkuage 
to iiecca, in the 68d year of his age. 

AL'MAS, a t. of the Austrian empire, in Hungary, 16 m. w. from Haria Tlieresiopol. The 
inhabitants are almost all Homan Catholics, l^op'. ’69, 8196. — A. is the name of many small 
towns and villages in Hungary. 

ALMAZO'RA, a t. of Valencia, Spain, in the province of Chstelloii, 4 m. s. by (*. f'nm 
Castellon de la Plana, in a plain on tiie left bank of the Mijares, B m. from its mouth, 
it has some wide and well -paved streets and squares. Liueu and woolen fabrics and 
pai>er are manufactured. The surrounding country is fertile, producing wheat, barley, 
maize, oil, oranges, etc. Pop. 5150. 

AL'MEH, or Almai, a class of singing girls in Egypt. To enter the A. one must 
liave a good voice, understand the language well, know the rides of verse, and ].)e aljle to 
inqwovise couplets adapted to circumstances. They are in demand at all (uiU-rtaiiiments 
and festivals, and at funerals as hired mourners. I'hey are (list i net from the ghawazee, 
or dancing girls, who are of a lower order, and perform in the streets. 

ALMBI BA, one of the strongest fortified places in Pormg:il, is situated on the river 
Coa, on the Spanish frontier, in the province of Beira. Po]). 2500. in 1762 it was caj>- 
tured by the Spaniards, who soon afterwards surrendered it. Bore, in 1810, when the 
French, under marshal jSFey, attempted to cross the Coa into Porlugal, the English colo- 
nel, Cbx, defended the town against marshal Massena; but the explosicm of a powder- 
magazine compelled him to capitulate. In their retreat from Portugal, 1811, the French, 
under gen. Bremer, destroyed a great portion of the fortifications of A.; 'which, how- 
ever, Aveiu speedily repaiiea by the English. 


ALIIEI'BA, Don Fbancesco d’, a famous Portuguese warrior, wd.io flourished in the 
hitter part of the 15th and the beginning of tiieKitliC. He was the seventh won of th.e 
cotint of Abrantes, and at an early period distinguished himself in the wars with tlie 
filoors, ]>ut especially at the eon([U«v4 of Granada, in 1492. In 1505, his sc^vereinn. Eman- 
uel I., in cousideratfon ot his great abilities, ap]julnnv\ him A'ieeroy of the Portu,gae>n 
Xiosses-sions in the East Itidies. On the 25th of March Ise set sail fromLis]){)n with a fleet 
of B6 vessels, conlalning 1500 men, many of w’hom were noblemen, ainl all of good 
family. On tlic 22d of July he reached Quiloa, on the Mowunlacjuc coast, where ho was 
soon involvcxl in a quarrei with the king of that <aty, the result of wfliicb was that A. 
deprived him of his crown, built a forti'ess to overawe the inhabitraits, and proceeding to 
Zanzibar, destroyed the t. of Mornbaza. He then sailed for the Indies, asserting every- 
wiiere the superiority of the Portuguese flag. AtOananor, C(tc]>in, Conlan, Ceylon, and 
Bumatra, he either built rortres.ses lo proteirt the factories and commercial interests of his 
nation, or estahlislied new fnetories. With the king of i^Iaiacea a commercial treaty was 
formed about tne same time. His son, Lorenzo, carried on several exp(‘ditions as liis 
father’s lieutenant, visited Chiylon, and disf‘overe(l tlie Maidive islands and Ma.dagasc.ar. 



The chief design of A. was to make the Portuguese solo masters of the Imiiiin seas, and, 
by blockading the Persian and Ara])ian gulfs, to exclude the Egyptians and Venetian.^ 
from commerce with the east. To frustrate his endcaivoi's, the Egyptian sultan litted 
out, by the lielp of the Venetians, a large fleet, which, under command of the Persian, 
Mlr-Hakim (or Hussein, according to others), W’as sent to the assistance of tlie king of 
Calicut. In the port of Ohaul, young Lorenzo was attacked in very (llsadvantage'ous 
circumstances by bMir-Hakim. lie fought with astonishing bravery; his ships had all 
but made their escape out lo the open sea, when liis own was si'paiMed from the olliers 
^md struck upon a rock; one chance shot carried olT one of hi.s ieg:s, and another, tearing 
away a part of his side, killed him. His fatlier speedily took imiasures to revenge the 
death of his son upon the hated Mussulmans, wflien Alfonso d’All.)U(juerrjue ajqKru'iai 
on the scene (1507), having been sent out by thePortugne.se government to superscale A., 
•whom it Iiad begun to distrust on account of his Inilliant successes. The latter refused to 
recognize Albuquerque as viceroy, and for some months kept him prisomu' at Gochin. 
He now^ sailed along the. coasts, burning and plunderingvarious sea-ports, amongst others 
Goa, and at length utterly destroyed the Egyptian fleet at Diu. From this ikiriic and 
avenging expedition he returned to Oocliin, resigned his offlee into the hands of his suc- 
cessor, and set out on his homeward voyage, ‘Nov. 13, 1508. But he was not dc\stin(H 
to see his native land again, for he w^as slain 'in an ohscun^ affray with the savages at 
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cape Stildanha, iii the s. of Africa, wliere Ms men had landed. He was a nian of 
vii'’orous, and \ot Impulsive character, capable of severe retaliation of injuries, but 
net destituie of clemency and generosity. . * 

ALMEEI'A pVrab. Al-Meryah, ‘'the conspicuous”), anciently , Miirgis, or Portm 
tlio chief 1 in the Spanisli province of the same name, at the moixtli of the 
river Alnieria. It has a weli-defeiided harbor, a cathedral, besides 26 churel!es and 
mouastciies, and a, gramma.r school. In the time of the Moors it was, nest to Granada, 
tiic richest and most important t. in the kingdom, and fiourished alike in arts, 
industry, mid commerce, being tlie “great port” of traffic wdth Italy and the east. At 
one time, it was as terrible a ne>l of pirates as Algiers itself; under the Moorish chief 
Ibii May man, Vviieo even Granada, according to the proverb, was merely its “farm.” 
Inow it lias only a few trilling manufactures, althongb it still keeps up considerable 
ivixih in cocliineal, red silk, lead, grapes, and especially wine. The cotton tree has been 
planted in the cnvirofTs 01 A. by English mercliants. Pop. 28,000. 


1, ALMOIOO'VAS BEL OAli'BO, a t. of .Kew Castile, Spain, in the province of Ciudad 

; Peal, 2:3 in. s.^w. iruni Ciudad Peal. It stands on the summit of a ridge, near theAMga, 

■ a branch of the Guadlaiia. The streets are tolerably clean, but ill paved. There are 

j ruins of an ancient castle. The inhabitants are chiefly employed in agriculture, and 

the only maimractures Jire domestic. Pop. 5620. 

i AL'MOIiABEB, the name of a dynasty that ruled in Africa and Spain during the 

I 12tli and loth c. Tlie word is Ai'abic, and signiiies Unitarians. It %vas taken as a 

I tman of diatlaclioii ; for the A. considered themselves the only Mohammedans wlio 

i worshiped God propeiiy. The founder of this sect, which at flrst VvUis religious mlber 

I than political, v/as called Moluimnied Ilm-Toumert, a native of the Atlas region. He 

I was a man of a hold and subtile in tellect, and extreinely ambitious. He had traveled 

much, and acquired a manifold knowledge and experience. His flrst measures ‘were 
extremely prudent. He commenced preaching with great zeal the reformation of 
all abuses, affecthig hims(ilf an austere and unselfish life. lie went ahout eovered with 
rags, p’*ohibiting wine, music, and all xfif-asures. At first his tlcnunciaiions wa^ro 
generally held in contempt ; but at length his partisans became so numerous, that Aii, 
king or Morocco, was compelled to take measures against liim. It w’as, however, too 
late. The Arabs and Berbers flocked to his standard ; and at tlie end of a lew years lie 
was, master of the provinces of Pez, Morocco, Tlemzen, Oran, and Tunis. Mohammed 
imposed on his diseiples nevv ceremonies, and composed for their benefit a, special 
treatise* entitled (Aa the VihUy of God. The A. extended their conqu(-s{s into 8]jain, 
t subjugating Andalusia, Granada, Valencia, and a part of Aragon, and Portugal as far 

as tile Ebro and Trtgus. ]*5lohanijncd was succeeded in bis aiithority Abdelhioumen, 
wiio had fornu'rly been Ins lieutenant. Under him and his descendants, Jussuf and 
Jacoi), the dynasty of the A. continued to flourish in great splendor. But in 1212 they 
were completely defeated by the S^jianiards in the farnous battle of Tolosa, the re.sult 
of w'Mch was a general rcvplt oi the Clxristian xmovlnces undci* their sw'ay. The power 
; Oi the A. was destroyed in Spain in 1257, and in Africa in 1269. 

; AL’-MOKAMXA, or Mokexna. Setx Mohammedax Sects, ante. 

\ KL'llOlW^ArnygcMifs, a genus of the natural order (q.v.), siib-ord(*r amycy 

dalew or Brnourm^ consisting of trees or shrubs, distinguished by the coarsely furrowed 
and wrinkled shell {endoearp or pntamcn) of the drupe, and by the young leaves being 
eonduplicLite, or liaving their sides folded together. According to the greater number 
; of botanists, it inchicles the Peach (q.v.), constituted by some into a distinct genus, 

: pemaf, in which the drupe has a fleshy covering (mreoearp), wdier'eas in the species to 

f which the name A. is commonly given, tliis part is a dry fibrous husk, wdiicli shriv(*ls as 

/ tlxe fruit ripens, and finally opens' of its owm accord. The A.-tree {mnyf/dalus comwunia) 

j is very similar to the peach-tree, and is distinguished from it principally, besides the 

* dllference of the fiaiit, hy the fine glandulous serratures of the leaves, the stalk of which 

equals, or ewm exceeds, in length the breadth of the blade. It is a tree ahout 26 to 80 ft. 
high, a native of the east and of Africa, but has now become completely \yikl in the 
'' wiiolc s. of Enro])e. Even in the nifire northern parts of Germany and of Britain it 

is ]fiaiitcd for the sake of its lieautiful flov/ers, wdiich are produced in great abundance, 
and rc'^emblx* tlio.se of the peach in form and often in color, although generally paler ami 
i sometimes wdiilc. The blossoms appear before the leaves, and are very ornamenial in 

I shrublicries in Marcli and April; and even vrben frosts destroy the germ of the fruit, 
the brliiiam'y of the tiow'er is not impaired. The wood of the A.-tree is Inird, and of 
a rcddisli color, and is used by cabinet-makers, etc. But it is chiefly vtdiK^d on account 
of the k(‘rnel of its fruit, weirknowm hy the name of Alivtonbs, and forming an itxx])or- 
tant article of coimnex’cc, for the sake of which it is extensively cultivated in the s. 

I of Europe* and other countries of similar climate. It is mentioned in the Old Testa- 

ment. and u[}]vars to ha\'e been cultivated from a very early period. It wms introduced 
* into Britain as a fruit tree b{‘fore tlie middle of theMflth c. ; !mt it is only in the most 

favored sitimtioiis in tlie s. of England that it ever produces good fruit.— Almonds 
I are either sweet (W bitter. The bitter appear to be tbe original kind, and the sw'eet to 

I be an accidental variety, perpetuated and improved by cultivation. Sweet Almoxdsj 
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coutnin,‘s quantity of ft voryhlniKl, fixral oil, orsinlrooti, yum, and mucilayo siiyar, nrm 
of a very :i;it‘neal)io laste, and very nuiritiouw, and are usad in the deshon, in (-onfee- 
tioinay, a.id niediehi.ally in an emulsion, v/liieli ronns a pleasant, eooinig, diluent drink. 
Eittur Auvoxds eonUiJn the same substnnees, a,nd, in addition, a substance eaUcd 
a])i,i/rf(((ffSn, from vvljich is ob-lain«*d n ]>f;culiar volalile oil. (Eor ll.m tleriv'^d from 
almonds, see the rollmvina' articles). — Tiie muddy water of tlie Xile is eiariiled by 
nibning bitter a.huonds on the sides of tin- water- ve.-^seis, in liic same way in vvlumn the 
nuts of tile /)o/n/'un//a (see (JniiAPJNU iN' IJT) are u.wul iu India. Tin* prbicipal 

varieties of A. in cultivation are : the common ,sv/.v'r?: iV., vrith tUje,k bard .sliell ; the 
eyvV//e-,v/m//, r/, with a very thin, almost leathery, brittle shell, and sweet kernels ; tbe 
Utfcr .A., with tidch: hard sb.ell (sometimes also with ti lirUUc shell), -md bilt^'i' Imrnels ; 
the hinjr-fnrifid, willi largo tlowers of a Avliitish rose-color, and very large sweet fruit; 
th(‘ fiiutdi-fndiai, wiiii very smali rsweel fruit; and the A., with a slightly succulent 
blackish Kai‘i‘wf\n‘p (sei' afxw'o, yellow shell, and sweet kernels. «.T]ie Sarcocarp is, in 
the diheo'id varieties, n:or<i or less diy, or somewhat th>hy iind juicy, so that some 
fuitiiors b.ave di.qnucd (wen the speclnc distinction lujtvveeu the A. tiiiu the piricii. in 
commerce the, long almonds of llahega,, known as Jordan almonds, and tin.; bj-oad 
aluioinis of V'alemua. are most valued. Largo (juantUies of almonds arc a.nnually im- 
por{(‘d into liritain and Ann'rlca rn.nn France, Spain, ilaly, and the Lmmnt. EitU-r 
almonds are brought to Ih'ilain ciiif'lly from klogadore. — Tiic DwAUtr A. (.1. yuon/j is 
very similar to the commoii A., except that it is a. Ion shrub, seldom more Ilian 2 or H ft. 
in height,, ids fruit is also stmiiar, but much smaller, ll is coiumoii in the [ihiins of 
the s. of JhL>sia, and is fre(jueiiily planted as an ornamonlal shrub in Lritain, tlower- 
ing froel.v in i\iarch and fL]>ri], hut not proiiueing fruit. It is very beautifed when 
covered with its piide flowei’S iu spring, a,nd deserves to be more frequently planted than 
it is. A sheltered Irut sunny situation is favorahlc to it. — Other species, little known, 
but very similar to Ihesf?, are" found iu the east, and one on arid hills in iMexico, 

Ar^MO^DBUItAA an extensive xiansli and township in Ad,)rkslure, s.e. of Hudders- 
lield: pop. of townsldp, ’71, 11,0^.19. There is a free grammar school, founded iu IGOO ; 
and on a liih near by are the remains of a castle. A. i.s of great antiquity, and is supposed 
to have been the residence of some of the Saxon king.s. 

ALATO,N'r)E, PfcibiPPiiB van, 1646-1711; a Dutch vice-admiral, serving under Be 
ILiyier in the lights of 1606, and afteivthe admiraVs death commanding theliutch Medi- 
terranean fleet, gaining fame in the defeat of the French at La Hague in lOiiA lie W'us 
with Van Trojnp in sulidiiing the naval power of Sweden. 

ALMOFBS, FrxED Orn of. AYhen almonds jiro sulqected to pre.ssure, a fixed gi'cnsy 
oil exudes. Either bitter or .sweet, almonds may be emj’Joyed; but the former are gener- 
ally used, as tiny arc cheapci;thaii the sweet almonds, and the ex[)ri^ssed ca!s:cis varnablo 
in the prepjiration of the owc/dJd oU. ^ One cwt. of tiio. almonds generally yields 48 to 6*3 
Ib.s. of the tixed oil. When first obtained it po.ssesse.s a turliid orAiiiluy ap'pearance; but 
when allowed to stand at rest, the impurities settle, and a clear, light, yellow (ul remains 
above. It has tlie speciuc gravity of 918, and solidifies when rediuAd to — Vi F. It iias 
no odor, and to tlie taste is'Aruly oleaginous and Idand. The dixed oil of A. is used in 
medieliio, and possesses a mild laxative property when admini.sLcrcd in large dost's. It 
is often given to newly-born infants, iriixed with syrup of violets or syrup of rosr^s. It 
is hcnelicial, also, in iillaying troublesome coughs when administered with confection of 
roso.s an«t syrup of poppies. 

ALMOSBS, VoL.\Ti(.K Dm OF, on, Essfnttal C)!!. of. The cake winch is left after tlie 
expres-sion of the lixed oil from bitter A., eoutaiirs, among oilier matters, a ]>ortion of 
two substances, called, respectively, aniygdalin, and emnl-iori or synui-hase. Wiien the 
cake is bruised aiitl made into a paste, witii water, tlie synaptasc acts as a ferment upon 
the amygdnrni, and I atom of tlie latter resolves itsDf into ‘lalom-sof volatile oil of liltte.r 
A., 1 atom hydrocyanic (prussic) acid, 1 atom of griipe-suaur. 2 atoms formic.ac.id, find 1 
atoms of water. Tiiis jaiste is placed iu a rctml, and allowed to stand for 2-1 hours, when 
heat is cautiously applied and distillation carried, on. Tlui volatiUwai rises in vapoi', and 
passes oxmr into tlie reci.-lver, acconq mined )»y much water, and contaminat(Ml with a con- 
siderable ansount of prusshqacul The oil Is not originall 3 ^ presmil in the hitler A.; in 
fact, the latter do not Coubiiu a tra(;c of the oil n*ady formed, so tlmtthe oil is pur<*!ytbe 
product (yf live fermentation of a.mygdalin, 10(1 parts of wliitdi yield 4'7 of enuhr oil. 
Commercial oil of hitter A. br.s a golden yellow color, but may be puritied so as t<> be 
almo.si colorless. The crude oil is very poisonous, owing to the prussic acid dls.so]ved 
therein, and many fatal cases luive occurrtHi from the willfal. accidental, and (careless use 
of the oil. It is unfortunate that tlie manufaclurers of the volatile oil should not .sub- 
ject the crude oil to the action of lime and an iron salt, and tlien re-distill, wiam the prus- 
sic acid would be left flxa.M.! Iw th(^ lime and iron, and the putn volatile oil ])C alone 
obta.iued in tire receiver. As .so procured, th(‘. imro oil is not a dangerous ipoison. The 
oil has an agreeable odor, an acrid, bitter taste, and burns with a .smoky white flame. It 
is iKiavier than water, being of the density of lOSh; is .soluble in water to the extent of 1 
part in 30 parts of -water, and is very soluble in alcohol and ether. Heated to 356'' F., it 
boils, and distills over unaitered ; and, exposml to the air, it is gradually oxidized into 
benifioic acid. The oil is called by the chemist the hydride of bcnzoyle. In mediciao 
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the Yoliit.ilo oil 'IS iisorl in j’ilaoe of priissic acid, Imt is very variable in strength, being 
soirujlijnes four times llie streugtii of inediciruil prussic acid. The dose is a quarter of a 
drop to a d rop and a half in an emulsion. The cook and" confectioner employ the oil for 
tlavoring custards, etc., and the perfumer rises it for scenting toilebsoap, etc. 

ALllIOIfES is the name given originally to that member of a religious order who had 
the d.istril)utioa of the money and other things set apart for alms, which, hy canonical 
hiw, 'vvas to amount to at least a tenth of the revenues of the establishment. Afterwards 
those ecclesiastics also received this namenvho were appointed by princes to the same 
oilice ill tlicir iKniseliolds. The grand A. of France was one of the principal oMcers of 
tile court and of the kingdom, usually a cardinal, and, in right of his ofSce, commander 
of all tlie orvlers, and also^ chief director of the great hospital for the blind. Queens, 
princes, and. pl•inces^es had also their almoners, and bishops wmre usualiy appointed to 
tills oilice. * In England, the office of hereMtary grand (dmoner sinecure, his 

only duly lieing to distrii>ute the coronation medals among the assembled spectators, 
^i’lio lord It.igli almoner, who is usually a bishop, distributes twice a year the queen’s 
bouuljg vrhicli consists in giving a silver penny each to as many poor persons as tlie 
queen is years of age. 

AOIOX'TE, Don Juan ]N’f:po:sit:cino, 180-1-09; a Mexican general and diplomat, of 
Tndiam blood in part, and ropmted sou of iMorales.- lie tilled dijiloinatlc positiuiis iu the 
United States, England, .Peru, and France, lie was captured while on ’Sail la Anna's 
staff' at the battle of Stin Jacinto in bS8(j, but was released six months later. Me liecaine 
Mexican niiiiister of war, and during the war with the United States be fought nmhr 
Santa Anna. At Paris lie was active in promoting the French invasion of Mexico and 
the election of iliaximiiiaii. A. was appointed dictator of Mexico in but was dis- 
trustea by all pm'ties, and wa,s removed the same year. Tlie next year lie was president 
of a junta styled the “ regency of tJie Mexican empire.” In 1804 he was made regent 
and grand marshal, and in 1800 ho was sent as minister to Paris, where he died. 

ALMOEA, the principal t. (ff‘ the British district of Kiimaon (q.v.), India, 87 m. n. 
from Bareilly, on the cre.^t of a mountain ridge, 5837 ft. above the sea, on tne li cad- 
waters of the Kosila, a branch (>f the Kamgunga. It consists chielly-of one street, three 
quarters of a mile long. The houses have a ground story of stone ; the upper stories are 
of %v(x>d, covered with a sloping roof of heavy gray slate, on which small stacks of hay 
are .sometinujs erected. The giouuil story is generally white-waslied and tiicked out 
with grotesque paintings. Detaciied houses, both of Europeans and.Braliinans, are scat- 
tered "along the face onhe inouiitain below the t. A. is a British railiuuy station, the 
lines of the regular troops and fort Moim, being close to tiie t. Since it came under Brit- 
ish sway it has been rapidly increasing in prosperity. Pop. ’71, 0151. 

AL’MOEAVIBES (‘‘the Moraddas^''), or ^Ioua-Bethun, tlie name of an Arab dynasty 
that ruled in xVfrica and Spain iu the 11th and 12lh c. of the Christian era. The name 
A., which is commonly gis'cn to tills dynusty by western writers, is a oori'uption of tlie 
Aral.w.c word Al-mifrab(th, “the chaiiipiou of religion.” This sect took its rise about 1050 
among the And) and Berber tribes which dwelt on the slopes of the Atlas range facing the 
Atlantic, and was founded by a ^iosleui teacher called xkbdalhi'beu-yasim,^wluj under- 
took to rescue these tribes from tne gross ignorance iu which they were plunged, and 
instructed them iu the doctrines of tiie Mohammedan faith. The new proselytes soon 
exliibiled the fruits of this teaching by descending from tlioir bills, under the feadersliip 
of a chief named Ahu-bekr, and conquering the kingdom of Fez. Tlie adjoining king- 
dom of Morocco shared the same fate; and the victorious enthusiasts, nndei' the famoms 
Yussuf-ben-Taxfin, the cousin of Alai-liekr, next crossed the strait of Gihi-altar, and sub- 
dued Spain to the Tagu.s on one side, and to tlie Ebro on the other. But this extensive 
and powm’ful dominion was of too rapi<i growtii to possess much stability; and during 
the reign of All,* the son of Yussuf, arose the sect of the Almohades (q.v.), whicli allera 
lime ex])elled the A. from Africa, and in 1144 subdued their pow(>r in Bpaiu. It was the 
Ahnoravide princes wlio introduced the Mar((cedl (q.v.) into Spain, and in that and the 
word MarahuU (q.v.) their name is still preserved. 

ALM'QVIST, IvAUL Jonas Jjruwiu. 1798-1 S06; a native of Sweden, remarkable in 
the liistory of lihTuture. Me quitted the university to lead a colony into the wilds of 
Wermeland; ])ut tlie utopitin colony was a failure;" and he settled in Stockholm as a 
writer, ])ruducing several educational works and rising at a bound into fame by his novel 
Ihe Book of ilhi ilaaii-Bo<e, lie ran rapidly on with astonisliing fecundity of brain, pro- 
ducing lyric, epic, and dramatic poems; plillosophical, cesthetical, moral*, political, and 
educational treatises; works on religion, lexicograjiliy, history, mathematics, and phi- 
lology, aV good and most of them excellent. He^ left one political place, after another, 
aiuUwas living entirely by literary efforts, wdien he suddenly became an extreme social ist. 
The public v\a.s astonished in 1851 to learn that he had been convicted of forgery ajid 
cliarged with murder, and had fled from Sweden. For many years lie was not traced, 
living in the United States under an assumed name, having tlie fortune to be for a long 
time ])rivalo secretary to president Lincoln. After the president’s death, A. fell again 
into trouble; his manuscripts, including several unpublished novels, were confiscated and 
\lestroyed, and he escaped to Europe under a new alias, Ilia strange career ended at 
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His romances, as a wiiole, arc considered tlie best In the 


Swedisli 


AL'MIIG- TEEE, or AlgL'M Tree. .This name, oceirrring iu 1.b.e Old Testament, v/as 
f()rmcr]y supposed to denote a species of aeadd, or a caudihrouslnT like On? (‘y])ress; but 
it is now tliougiit more probable . that it was one of the kinds of sajKlal-v.'ood (q.v,), tiie 
mntcd'um album, 


ALMITMOA.E' (Ainln the gorge), a seaport town of Andtilusia, Rpaiii, in 

the I'rovince of Granada, ol lu. s. of Graiunla. ’ The purt is soJiifwhat e:v}) 0 --<‘(L The t 
is generally well built. It was a pkiee of imp()rta,nce iu IMoorish Inues, w Lu.m tla; coast 
of Granada was highly cultivated aud exlreiucly ]>rodiictfve, pariicolra ’^v in ‘.[yL-a and 
cotton. Elioris have reccaitiy again been made to extend the cuitavohd* iioni. TJie 
inhalsilants of A, arc cldetiy engaged in agriveuliure and sugar refining. There is a con- 
siderable trade in cotton, sugar, and fruit. Pop. 5000. 

ALMY, Joiix J., b. II. L, 1814; chief signal ofOccrof the U. B. navy, lie lieg.'m as a 
midsliiiiman, and rose to be commodore iiriBGO. He was on bloclcade service during tlio 
rebeliion. 


ALl^lY, WiiXTAM, ITOl-lSilO; a Quaker pliilanthropist, who used nmdi of Ids fort uno 
in clruitable works in Providence, Ik I. He endowed tiio Kew England boarding’- 
sclux)!, and dei’ru^'ed tiie cost of educating SO students. 

; . ALH'CJS. See Alder. ' ' 

ALI?r'\VICE: (t. upon the Alne), the eo. t. of Nortliiim])erIand, is silutited in Int, 55° 25' 
iL, long. 1° 42' w.,and is distant about 84 m. from iNewcastie. Thai sircMJs are broad, 
well paved, and wHl ligiited, the houses iriodern, built of stone, and in sonu! instances 
Iiandsome. A horge market-place occupies the center of the town. The tnwn-hall is a 
spacious building crowned 'with a towm-. A. was at an eerriy ])eriod a, I'ortiticd t., and 
some fragments of die aiuneul walls even yet remain. An ancient gate, built by Hotspur, 
still forms <me of die eud’ances to the city. A. castle, the i-(?sidenee of the dukes of Aor- 
thiiniberland, stamis at the n. entrance of the town. Itvshrs repainai somcf years ago, and 
is considered one of the most magi. hiceiit liaronial sliuctures in PngkiiRf. During die 
lunidle ages it was a bukvark again.H tli(3 invasions of tlie Scots, wlio tliricc iiesleged it. 
A. is the election t. for the n. dr\ision (4' tlie county. It hms various charily schools, a 
meciianics’ iuhtiiute, a theatre, a town-hali, and a corn exchange. Pep. ’dl, ‘b;2]8. 

AL'Q'E(((hP\ a genus of plants belonging to the natural ord(-r (jj.v.) sui)-ovder 

distinguished l)y a regular cydindiical perianth in six pk'eey oXii.mdcd at th.e 
iuouth, and neetaiaierous a.t the base, the .Ntamcms]iy]30g\ nou', or s-pri! rina' true Ik neatii 
thegerni(*n, the <)vuJes inddiniteiu number, Uio fruit*" a rnenibraiKni,’" tliivc-eclhul eap- 
sulo. Tin* species are numerous, natives of wairm countries, esj/ceiady of tlie smidiern 
})arts of Africa. About 50 m. f rein Cape Towm is a mountainous tract ('omplctely rev- 
ered witli alo(*s, and the hills on the w. side of Socotra, exhibit them iu similar iiredusion. 
Tile species all liave .Stems, but vary in height from a few inches to ijtrft. 'fhey have 
permanent siiccukait leaves. The iieyroes of the wx coast of Africa maki* cords and nets 
of the libers of their kaves, and stoeldiigs are woven from the fibers of a st;ec!es fmmdin 
Jamaiea. Put aloes are cliielly valuable for their medieinal properties. Thu w ell-known 
drug calkal Aloes tq.v.) is the inspissated juice of the ]eav(*s of sevmnl aJmost tn;c-liko 
species, and ])tirlieulai‘ly of J. sacotrl/fd, a native of die island of Boeoira; ...1. i^Nrpifras- 
cenn; ..1. qjirafa, and A. fn/f/com, wdiicli principally yield the cape aioes; J.. A. 

ruhnanifi; A. Avahun; A. llitgca^'ornii,^; u\. Counnellnr, and vt. rulhoriH, wbieli is ffuiiid 
in the East and kVest Indies, in Italy, and in some of the islands 'of die 31edileranean, 
being the only .species wliich can beA‘eckoned European, allliough it also is prolmbly an 
introdiKxal plant. The exinud prepared from its lea^■es is known us hejijdic aloes, dr as 
Bainjadoes aloes. The hitter principle of aloes has lieen called aka'shi. . It. form.s several 
componiids with oxygen, widch posse.ss the properties of acids. The juice o1 alne.s was 
anciently used in embalming, to preserve dead bodie.s from imd’efaciion. In da^ Ea.st 
Iudi(*s it is employed as a vnrnish to prevent the attacks of insects; and has uvi^i been 
applied to liottoms of ships to protect, them from marim^ worms. A]»eaudful violet 
color is obtaineil from the leaves of the Socotrine A., which docs not naiuii’i*. any mor- 
dant to fx it. It also affords a tine transparent color for minialuri* ]>ainting. — j\io!mm- 
medan pilgrims suspend an A. over their doors on their return from Mecca, to signify 
that they have performed the pilgrimage. 

The American A. is a totally dilfercnt plant. Sec Agave. 

AL'OES is a drug of great antiquity, for we find Dioscorides (50 a.d.) making mention 
of as a substance obtained from a plant, and possessing cathartic pro],)eriie.s. Tim 
great demand for A. in Britain has led to its importation from nuiuerous sources, includ- 
ing Bombay, Arabia, Socotra, Madagascar, the cajie of Good Hope, da* Lew'ant, and the 
West Indies. The drug is the inspissated juice of variou.s s])eci{;s of ukte (o.v,). All 
these are characterized more or less by producing large, tlu(*k, tlcshv iea\'es," stilt and 
brittle, pointed, and generally terminating in a strong spine, lillcd with a miidlnginous 
pulp internally, and containing in the proper ve.ssels of tlieir exterior portion an infensely 
J bitter juice, which yields the medicinal substance A. It is obtained, soniotinies in the* 
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form of toRi'R, by incision, ppontanooiis exudation, and inspissation upon tlie plant's 
pometimes ]>y spoiikineoii< evaporation of tiic juice ’wbich drops or exudes by pressure 
from tbe le.'U'es when cut away uc.nir tiie base; sometimes by evaporating Uie same juice 
willi tlie aid of iieut; and lastly, ])y evaporating together the juice aud the decoction of 
I:'" . " . the leaves. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

Owing to tite great ilihiculty of determining the true botamc.a] source of any given 
sample, the Lollo wing names are made use of in commerce to denote the varkn is kinds 
of A. loand ui the mfirket— namely, Socotnne, Clear, Cape, East Indian, .Barhadoes, and 
s Ca'jalline. A. The most important arc: 

' 1, liocadrine A. {Aloii tSocoirimi), so called from its supposed source, the island of 

Socotra, near the mouth of the Aiahian gulf. Tliis is the most esteemed of all liie vari- 
eties used ill medical praelice. filaiiy hold that this is only a hue vaneU of Cast Indian 
A., but the characters giveis in tiici Euinhuvgh FltLiymacogLua — a garncl-red translucmcy 
in thin pieces, and almost complete solubility in spirit of the strength of sherry — dellue 
a particoJar species, wliirli is the true Socotrine A. of pharmacologists, 

%, East Imllan A. {AuA Iiuhai), also called hepatic A., from ii's livorln-o-wn color, is 
imported hito Eomba}^ from. Arabia and Africa, and is known in Judia by tiie name of 
; 3'jomlja,y A. A considerable portion is probably obtained from the sa’iic 'sources as the 

i Socotrine A., which it resembles in color; and according to .Dr. Pereira, the two are 

.sometimes lirought over intermixed, the SocoBlne occasionally forming a vein in a cask 
P of hepatic A.” 

3, Barbadoes A. {Aloe Barbadensiy) is prepared in the AVest Indies from A. Soeafrina, 
and froin a variety of A. vobjaria. AVc learn from Bro-wne’s A'aianil Ilodorg (/f Jatnoica 
thattlie largest aud most succulent leaves are placed upright in tubs, that the juice may 
! dribrile out. This evaporated, forms what is sold as iSocolrine A.; hut the cuVnmon A. 

is obtained by exprijssing the juice out of the leaves, boiling it with water, evri[)()rating 
I and pouring it into gourds; witence this kind is often called gourd A. It is much used 

for veterinary medicine, ami thus brings a lugli price in the market, 
i Oahiilline A. {Ahte atbifliina) is a veVy coarse kind, and is so called becau.se it is con- 

; sidered lit only for horses, it (‘ontaius many impurities, sucli as w'ood, sand, and char- 

coal, .‘ind evidently constitutes ihc loAvost stratum in the vessels in wliicii the belter sorts 
; are allowed to cook It is now in a great measure superseded in veterinary pra;ctice by 

Barbadoes A. 

All kiud.s of A. ans remarkalile for their disagreeable taste. The odor is peculiar, and 
j is more perceptible when the drag is breathed upon. A. is in a great measure solulile in 

' water, and more so in hot than cold water. A. wnis formerly consiilered to he a gum-resin ; 

^ but the portion wdiich was thought to lie of tlie nature of gum is now regarded us a variety 

of cxiraeUi'c, and to it the name of aloe.siii has been givein 
^ AHlon . — When employed in small doses, A. exerts a tonic, and in larger doses, ,a cath- 

I artic action. It is considered by some authorities to sdmiilate the liver, aud also to 

I supply the place of deficient bile' in torpidity of the intestinal canal, and more especially 

I to'wjirds its lower part. Both taken singly, and also in combination with other eatiiartics, 

I A. is perhajis tlie most important and the most extensively used of vegelahle remedies of 

I it.s class ; and there is no end to the variety of cases in which it may be employed ^vith 

r ■ advantage, 

' ' ■ ■ . 

I AIjOES^ wood (called also^ agila wood, eagle wmod, or agallochum) is tlie inner 

I part of of tlie trunk of aqullarin omta, and A. afj((lloch lini, Xvqoh ot the natural order 

i oqoi'an(ienT {(i,\\), natives of the tropical parts of Asia, and supposed to be the nines or 

lign aloes of the Bible. Tiiey are large spreading treees with simple alternate leaves, 
r Aloes wood contains a dark-colored, fragrant, resinous substance, and is much prized in 

the east as a medicine, and for the pleasant odor wdiich it dilTuses in Imrning. It lias 
been prescribed in Europe in (;ases of gout ami rheumatism. The resinous siibstam-c is 
found only in the inner part of the trunk and branches ; the younger wood is while, 
mid almost scentless. A similar suhstance, still more esteemed, is (jbtained in tlie south- 
eastern parts of Asia and the adjacent islands, from the central part of the trank of 
; aheayponajiiiUoehttin, an upright-growing tree with simple altci'iiate leaves, and terminal 

panicles ol small tiown?rs, of the natural order Ief/a?niii 08 a\ sub-order eo^solpibv’ofv. Idiis 
tree' aliounds particularly on the liighest mountains of Ooehin-China and tiie Moluccas ; 
a, cl laracter of sacredness is attached toil, and it is cut with religious ceremonies. The A. 

1 W. Avliich it yields is not only mucdi prized in the east as a perfume, hut nianv imalii'inal 

viriues areasca-ihed to it. The ancients ascribed to it similar virtues, and so valued it for 
these and its fragrance, that Ileredotns says it once sokTfor more tlian its weight in gold. 
It was regardi'd almost as a uni versal medicine. Its very fragrance was supposed to liavc a 
beneficial inliuence, and it wys therefore worn about the person. As it admits of a high 
polish, aml exhilhts a beautiful graining, precious gems were set in it; and it was cut 
into fantastic forms and wmrii in I.ead-dresses, etc. There seems to be allusion to a. sim- 
ilar use of it ill Psalm xlv. 8, “All thy garments smell of myrrh and and cassia.” 
Or perhaps this merely refers to its being employed to perfume clothing, It w'as also 
from a very early pm’iod much us(hI to perfume the apartments of the great.* Tiie fra- 
grance continues imdiminishcd for years. Liyib aloes is a corruption of lignum aloes 
\ (aloes wood). 
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ALOPl)-.'E, or :tlie Bjime of Otus and Kplilalios, Icr^endary o{: Koplnr.c 

by Iplujticdea, wife of Aloeiis. Tiiey were celebrated for giga a lie .stalr;re, hebjg cui.U.s 
h’igli and 9 broad wlien but 9 years of age. In the war Vitk the gods Lhey p'ded tlio 
mlnintaiii Pelks upon the mountain Ossa, intending to pile belli upon Olympus in tlieii* 
eiiort to scale heaven, Homer says Apollo destroyed tlicnu bed'ore ilieir Ixairdis isnd 
grown. Apollodoriis says they did pile up the iiiountiiius, tlu’eateuingto change sea into 
land. It is said they aspired to secure tlie goddesses for v.ives, one suing for tlie iiaiid 
of llera, the other for Artemis ; but Artemis a])])eaiv(l lo the?a iii ihe form of a stag, 
running between them; when both shot at the supposed auiinal, and each killed U\c 
other. ' 

ALOMTRA, Anouisra P'houba, 1711-00 ; founder of the reigning dyimsly iA' Ihir- 
mah. At first lie wuis a petty chief in Iiis native village. An invadicii by the king id 
Peg!i, in 175A gave him opportunityj and lie ra])idly rose to the high(;st di^.iineiiiui ];y 
lioi-lly opposing the conquering invader, rceoveriug Ava before the close of .ITo:). \v'lien 
the kuig of Purniah was slain in 1754, the son claimed the throing but A. resisteil and 
estaljlislicd Ids own authority. In 1755, he founded liaiigoon, and two years later Vvuis 
known as one of the most pow'erful rulers of the east ])/ liis in vasions and coiKjnests of 
Pegu. Some insurrections followed, in one of which there was ji nawsae're uf Mug- 
lish, but tiie responsibility has never been traced to A. He died when ho was aliout to 
besiege the vSiamese capital. 

AI01X&-SH0BE, a phrase applied in navigating near a coast, to denote a laissage near 
to, and parallel with, the shore. “ Along-sliore-men,” or “ ’long-sIifu-e-nKin,'’ is a pecu- 
liar designation given to some of the humbler and roiiglicr men eiuiilojxsl about clocks 
and shipping, in the Thames and other rivers. 

ALOOE', at sea, is simply “ at a distance.” To keep the loof,” or ‘‘keep the luff,” is 
a command given to the man at the helm. 

■ ALOPECU'EUS. See Foxtail. 



ALO'BA, a t. of Andalusia, Spain, in the province of 5Inlnga, 18 m. n.w. of Ma- 
laga, on an elevated site near the right bank of the Guadallun'ce. Some of the streets 
are well iHiiit and w'ell paved ; some' are very steep and irregular. There are ruins of an 
ancient Gotliic castle. The inhabitants are mostly employed in agriculture. Soap and 
sulphate of soda are manufactured. The neighborhood produces much oil and excellent 
wine. Pop. G794. 

AXO'SA. Bee ClijpeiD/E and Shab. ' ' 

ALOST, or Aalst (the name signifies “ to the east,” and was probably given to the towm 
because it lay near the eastern frontier of the province), a t. in Belgiiun, tiie old capital 
of the province of east Flanders, is situated on a tributary of the Scheldt, called liie 
Pender, Avhicli is here converted into a canal. It is a walled city with five gates, lias 
considerable trade in hops, corn, etc., tmd large maiinfactures, liesides numerous liresv- 
eries, distilleries, bleach-fields, print-works, copper and iron foundries, flux ami cotton 
mills, etc. The finest building in A. is the eiuircli of Bt. iMurtin, an uiilinisheil edifice, 
but one of the grandest in Belgium, and containing a famous larinting by Rubens — ‘‘ St. 
Koch l)esiHX*hmg our Saviour to stay the Plague of A.,” and also die mausoleum of 
Thierry Martens, wlio was born here, and who introduced tlu! art of printing into Bel- 
gium, 1475 a.b. a. has a town-hall (founded in 1200 a.d., a college, a iiospital, eluunber 
of eoinmei'ce, academy of design, etc. Fop. 19,000. 



AIOY'SIA, a genns of xfinnts of tlie natural order vedurnatra: (q.v.), to wliielj lielongs a 
shnil), A. eifrmhni, much cultivated in greenhousc^s and afiarlmeiits in Britain for die 
grateful fragrance which its loaves emit wlieii slightly bruised. It is frequently to be 
seen in the windows of cottagers, and is Iw them gmierally iiaiaed rc/Aa/w. It was 
foi-nieriy known to botanists as ixirhem Inpla/Ua, add lias also been refen*ed to tlie 
allied gmms lip 2 )i(L The leaves are in vyhorls of tiiree. It is a native of Chili. Tn 
tlie Channel Islands and the s. of Ireland, it becomes a luxuiiaut shrub in the open air, 
reaching a height of 10 to 25 ft,, with osier-like shoots. 

AXP, Alb, also called the Rauhe or Swabian Alp, is a chain of mountains nimve GO 
m. in length, and from 12 to 15 in breadth, situated between Hk; Necknr and the Damilie. 
It forms the wmter-shed between these two rivers and the basin of the Rhine, ami lies 
almost entirelj" witliin the kingdom of Wurteinburg. It is also in the vicinity of the 
Black Forest, hut presents a totally diftVrent ai'ipearance, on account of its hm'ng" clothed 
with forests of hard wood instead of pine. It forms a table-land intersei'teirbv a. few 
narrow deep valleys. The average height of the svstem is rather more than 2000 ft. 
On the ri., it descends to the Keekar in ndges of rocky cliffs, and abrupt pointed head- 
lands; but on the s., it gradually slopes away to tlie level of the valley of tlie Danube. 
The scenery is often very picturesque, for the sliar].), precipitous crags are frecpiently 
crowned with the strongholds, generally ruins of the famous old German families, such 
as the llohenzollerns, H'ohenstanfens, etc.. The geological formation of the A. is cal- 
careous, and firesents a regular stratification. Caverns of a very rmnarkable character 
abound among the rocks. The valleys at the base of tlie liills are fertile, and produce 
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abinidance of wine and fruit, but tli.e Mgli tabledand has an extremely poor and barren 
soil. 

ALPAO'Aj or Paco {av^lienm^'^aeo; see AtJCi-iENiA), an animal of the same genua 
with tlio lla.iiui (q.v.), and so closely allied to it, that niany naturalists regard itdas a 
varitdy rather than a distinct species. It is remarkable for tlie length and tinesiess of tlie 
wool, which is of a silken texture, and of an uncommonly lustrous, almost metallic 
appoainnec. The xV. is smaller than the llama; the legs and breast are destitute of callosi- 
ties. i’l form, it somewhat resembles tlie sheep, but ■with a longer neck and inoro 
elegant bead. It carries its long neck erect; its motions are free and active, its ordijuiry 
pace ara])id Ivuinding canter. The eyes are very large and beautiful. The wool, if 
regularly slioiai, is stipposeel to grow about 6 or 8 in. inli year; but if allowed to remain 
iipo]i the animal for several years, attains a iniicli greater length, sometimes even SO in., 
fs,nd not iinfreqump-y 20. Its color varies; it is often yellowish brown; sometimes gray, 
or a] )proaching to "wiilte; sometimes almost black. 

Tiie xV. is a mitive of the Andes, from the equator to Terra del Fuego, but is moat; 
frequent on the Iiigliest mouiitains of Peru and Chili, almost on the borders of per])etual 
snow, congrogaJing in Hocks of one or two hundred. In a wild state it is verv shy aiul 
vigilant; a sentinel on some elevated station gives notice of the approach of danger ])y 
snbiling to alarm the flock. Alpacas seem instinctively to know when a storm is coming 
on, and seek the most siieitered situation within their reach. Flocks, the property of 
the Peruvian Indians, are allowed to graze throughout the ^vhole year on the elevated 
pastures, and are driven to the huts only at shearing-time. When one is separated from 
the i(3So, it throws itself on the ground, and neither kindness nor severity will induce 
it to rise and advance alone. It is only -svlien brouglit to the Indian huts very youna*, 
that they can be domesticated so as to live without the compriuionship of the flock; biit 
then they hecoine very bold and familiar. Their habits are remarkably cleanly. 

The Indians have from time immemorial made blankets and ponchos or cloaks of A, 

‘ wool. It is not quite fifty )'ear.s since it became an article of commerce, but its use for 
tlie manufacture of sliawls, coat-linings, cloth for warm climates, umbrellas, etc., has 
padually increased, and more than 2,000, 000 lbs. are now annually imported into Thltain. 
Idle credit of introdurhng and raising to its present niagiiilude the A. wool-nuuiu- 
i’aclure in Britain, is due to Sir Tit'us Salt. 

Aliempts have been made to introduce the x\. into Europe; but not yet with very 
satisfactory results. The only considerable flocli known to exist is in the Pyrenees. 
There seems no ivason, Iiowever, to doubt that the mountains of Wales and Scotland are 
suitalile for iliis branch of husbandly; and ii is to be iioped that enterprise such as has 
been directed to the manufactui'e of A. wool in Britain, will soon, and with equal suc- 
cess, be direcnal to th.e jirodnctior} of it. There arc probably not yet more than two or 
tJiree hundred alpacas in Britain, and these mosiiy in parks con nected with the resi- 
dences of nolilcmeii and gentlemien, not m tlie situations for wliieh they seem to be pecu- 
liarly aflaihed. An attempt was made in 1821 to iiitrodnce the A. into the United States; 
a fund was raised, and, in 1857, a cargo of tliem was shipped to Baltimore, but tlie result 
showed thaJ they could not he acclimatized. 

xV. wool is slralghtei* tinin tliat of the sheep, very strong in proportion to its lluckncss, 
and bresiks little in combing. The fiber is small, and it is very soft, pliable, and elastic. 
-—The licsh of the animal is said to be very vrholesome and pleasant. 

AIP-ASSLAI7', a Persian sultnn, the second of tlie Btljulddc dynasty, b. in Turkestan 
in 1028 or IflflO. In 1050, he ascended the tlirone of Khorassan, "after" the death of his 
fatlua' Daoud, and in 1000 he al:-o succeeded his uncle. Kis first act was to unite the 
whole of Ins domiiuons in one '^'ast monarchy. He next embraced Tslamism, and it wais 
on this occasion tliat lie took the surname of Alp-Ar.slan (the lion-heart), liis real name 
bein.ir ’Molianimed-Lhaz-ed-Hyn-Ahou-Choudja. The caliph of Bagdad gave lum the title 
of Aflhad-eddin (defender of tlie faith), ‘witli this extreme honor— namely, that prayer 
shouUl )>e made in his name. He had an excellent vizier, Hisam-al-iVUilk, one of those 
lettenal ornaments of early Wohnmmedanlsm. This vizier was the founder of all llio 
colleges and academies in tlie kin,g<lom. W3 die ho directed the iiitennil administration 
of affairs, A. made war successfully. He supiu'cssed revolts, and extended the northern 
boundaries of his dominions. In 1007 and 1008, he pursued the course of his conquests, 
carry] I) off tlie gates of the clinrch of St. Basil at Caesarea, which were enriched with 
gold and pearls, and ovcu’throwmg tlie Greeks under bTieephoros Botooiates. In 1000, 
lie inva.dcd .\rrnenia ami Geormarat that time Christian kingdoms. The most remark- 
able Incident in this exiwdUion Was liie blockade of the convent of Mariam -Nisliiri, 
situated on an island in tlie middle of a hike, and oemsidered impregnable. An carth- 
cpiake o vATthrew the "walls during the siege, when it immediatciv surremdered. He next 
proci'edtid against the Gr(>eks, who, under their brave emperor. Bomanus TV., had thrice 
driven back the Turks beyond the Euphrates, In Aug., 1071, a bloody battle "was 
fought near the fortress of H^Talaskcvd, between the towms of Van and Erzeroum. A. 
gained the viiitory. 8110 Greek emperor \vas. taken piisoner, and only obtained his 
liberty by a ransom of £1.000,000. and mi annual tribute of £160,000. Bather more 
thau a year after tins (Dec. 15, 1073), A. perished atBerzem in Turkestan by the poniard 
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of Colliiiol, be bad InBulted. He was hurled at 'MerYC\ in the toiul) of liiB 

,aiicest:ors..' ■- 

ALPE'NA, a co. in n.o. Miehii^aTi, on lake idnron, draliu'd ijy Thuink-r Bay river: 
TOO Bq.rn. ; pop. 74,4807. It i« heavily tiuibered: ayrienlliin* :uhA luMiiHn'iny are the 
main oecnpations. Co. i»eat, Alpena, at tlie Iiead of "rinindcr htiy, 210 in. from Delroil. 
Pop. '70, ?39(i4. 

ALPS3 is Hie name ol two deparlmcDls in France, the .7>e.v‘os'-.4//VA* (or lower Alpp) 
and Die IluJtfefi-Atpe,^ (or u|>per Ajp.s). Tiie (ie])ar»,in(‘nl of Die Bassks A mnw. oectuiiie.s 
ihe n.e. part of Provence, and includes an area of It is lor lie* nio.-.l ]airt, 

mouul'ai'iiiius, eonsistiny of spurs or offshoots from the .^!^u■i^nllo Aljis, wLdeh run in 
numerous ehaiiis towards the KIkukl In th(‘ n.. the eliniale is eold, the soil ]K»or, and 
the auh.ivaSion had; in the s., the climate is much lietler— alinomk, a])rh‘ots. lyadif'S, and 
various other chok'C fniits are grown, amongst which the idunis of Ihvnolie^ form a 
wcll knowii artieie of comnieice. The wines of this reghni are reekonyd oaa liejil. On 
the sides of the Alps oiam and sht?ep find ndmirahlj* pa.siiinigY*. TIk* lulee^ produei* lead, 
green inaimie, etc. At Digne and Grcfudx there are luil .niim’rai springs, id)]). 'TO, 
IdO; the trade carried oo is iiisiguittcant. The departnieiil is waa-red ly the 
Durance. The chief t. is Dignc: pop. 5540. 

The IIautes-Atuu.is, lying n. of the Basses* A.,, and forming apart of tlie old province 
of Daupiune, is iraverstjd hy the ciiief range of the (Ottiaii Alps, winch ijcre ris(\ in 
Alt .Pclvoux, to the height 'of 14,000 ft, and Alt. Olan to 1h, !20 ft Tiie st'enery, 
especially along the course of tlio impetuous Durance, is singularly pictiuawoiic. The 
m thii highest department in France; tlie fierce n. wiml aid the. perpcdual 
snow on the lofty peak.s, make the climate severe and the winter long, so Unit tlu’ liari’en 
soil will yield little else than potatoes, a little rye, oats, and barley. Here and tliere, in 
tlie most southerly valleys, mit-t.uvvs, ch(\'5tnuts, vines, and other choii'e fruits, tlirive. 
Only horned cattle, asses, and mules arc buid profitably. The most im'portmd, roails 
tbro'ugh this department are : 1st, The road from Grenoble to Briancon ; 2d, The road 
from 'Briancon to Husa, iiv Piedmont, over the Col de Genevre, which, in PtM). was used 
to traiispoit masses of French soldiery into Italy ; 8d, The road from Ga]) to Alarseille. 
The area Is 2150 sq.m. : pop. '76, 119,004. The .iBliabilanls are oni])kiYed in the inanu- 
fatdnre of leailier, ilneu, and xvoolens. A immher are likewdse engaged in tlie mines, 
which produce lead, copper, iron, and anthracite. Chief t,, Ga}); pop.'T^dO. 

ALPilS K.AUITIMES, a dep. of France, in the extreme s.e., on the shores of the Aledi- 
terrauesan and ef)nliiies of Italy, formed in 1860, of Die ancient co. of Hicfe thms ceded 
to f'ranee, and formerly belonging to the kingilom of Burdiida, ami of Hr* arrorullssernent 
of Gra.sse, detached from tlie department of Yar. Tlie cliain of thii Al. forms the 
northern liomidaiy of the department, and from it numerou.s .'-purs run seaward, among 
which are lovely and fertile valleys. The chief rivers of the d( parlmeiit are the Loup, 
the Yi\i\ and Die Paillon, at tlie mouth of which Kice is situated. Tiie climab' is mild 
and pleasant in tlie vicinity of the sea, and in the lower valhys, alt hough the liighor 
nioimtains reach to altitudes where winter always reigns. The vine ami olive are nmcli 
cultivated in the more favored localities ; orIii]ge.s“ kmmns, ami figs are produced 
in abundance and of e.xcellent quality ; a consuhanltle extent of land is devoted to 
tobacco, and not a little to the cultiva.tion of herbs and tlowers for the jn’epjiration of 
essences and perfumes. Grasse is particularly famous for the manu fad uu' of perfum- 
ery. In man.y })arts of the department', there are noble forests. In Hie mon' elevated 
parts, much land is used for the pasture of sheep, and also of goats, of whlcli these 
regions possess a highly e.steemed breed. The silkworm is n-ared to a eonsidei'able 
ex'teut, and the keeping of bees is a source of no little vrealth, honey bi'ing largely ])rn- 
diK'ed and exjiorted. Tlie mineral riches are not great. Tin.' re arc some (piarries of 
white nuirhie, and some mineral springs. Among (lie chief liranchf'S oi industry, 
besides those whicli are strictly rural, are brass-founding and Ibe making of bijouterie. 
The tunny, anchovy, and sardine hsberics give employment to many p('o])l(* on tin? shores 
of the AleVliteiTauean, and great quantities of aiK'hovfes and sardines are t‘Xp(>rtc(l from 
the port of Cannes. The department is divided into three arrondissi'inoiits — .Nice, Ibiget- 
Theiiiers, ami Grasse. The capital is Nice (q.v.), and the otlier principal tovms'are 
Antibes (q.v.), Villefranche, Cannes (q.v.), Grasse (q.v.), and Alenton, orAIcntonc. (q.v.), 
on the eastern frontier. — The co. of Nice was bestowed in 1288 on Amadeus 'Ml., duke 
of Savoy, uml latterly formed part of the kingdom of Sardinia till 18^50, except that it was 
seized by France in 1792, and for a time fornicd into Hie (le])artnient of Alpes Ahu'iHmos. 
It was restored to Sardinia in 1815. xAl'ter the treaty of I860 was concluded, it was 
apprehended tliat the people of this region, on account *of their race, customs, and lan- 
guage, would not slum the same wlIlingno.«s to lie transferred to France as the ya'ople of 
Savoy ; but no •transference of territory was ever more easily aceonqdislu'd, or with less 
apparent dissatisfaction of those most nearly concerned. The iiop. of Hie dep. in 1876 
was 203,604. 

AL'BHABET, The A. of any language is the series of letters, arranged in a fixed 
order, with whidi that language is written. Piet uj-e- writing w'as doubtless the earliest 
method invented of conveying thought through the eye. The. idea of an ox was readily 
expressed by a sketch of the^ animal, or, for shortness, liy an outline of his head -anti 
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used symbolieally ; as tlie figure of an eve, to express the 
or die alinbute of wisdom. la process of time, some of tiiose pic- 
^ used plioiK'ticali}^— i.e., to represent, not ideas, but sounds. But the 
nii'd would nt first be whole words, or, at all events, sidiables ; and the 
IS yet to he taken of analyzing syllables into tlieir elementary sounds, 
u]j<m some one unvarying picture or sign (a letter) to represent each. 
(h(' inva-ntioji ol the A. By wdiat steps alphabetic writing most proba- 
eiurr'-writing, vrill be seen under the bead of HiEROGLYinncs. See also 
lGu and CuxEiimEM Characteks. ^ 

0 A. is the oldest of which we have anj' account ; and from it have 
iy or indjt'ectly, all the modes of writing now in use in the world. It 

01 the CTi’cck, the Latin, and the Arabic alphabets ; and the great iiiflu- 
lons speaking these tongues accounts for the wide-spread l^imilarity. 
cut a,?ul modern times into account, as many as 400 alphabets have been 
()i‘ jiiose novv in use, if we set aside slight vairiations of form, the num- 
ed oO. Au{n'\s ASpmcMefe ienna, 1849) contains a rich, collection of 

eonfino ourselves here to those more immediately connected with 
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HEBREW 
Mime, 
f Aleph, 

J ^ Beth, 

1 Gimel, 
t Daleth, 
'nlle, 

^ Van, 

‘ [tZayn, 

n Klietli, 

1, t:) Theth, 

' ^ Yod, 
[r'Kuph, 
b Lamed, 

Mem, 
j Id iin, 
i Samckh, 
f y Yyn, 


Sonnd or Power 
a vowel or breathing. 


Alpha. 

Beta. 

Gamma. 

Delta. 

E(psilon). 

F=Y (digamma). 
Zeta. 

Eta. 

Theta. 

Iota. 

Kappa. 

Liunbda, 

Mu. 

Ku. 

Sigma. 

O(mikron). 


G (gun). 


a vowel or breathing. 
Y or F. 


Iv, variety of.] 


S, variety of.] 
a vowel. 


p Koph, K or Q. Koppa, 

hEcsh, R.] Rho. 

S.] San. 

[ r\ Tail, T. Tail. ' 

Leaving out of account fne letters inclosed in brackets, which are not casilv accounted 
for, and are possibly later interpolations, tlie whole fall into four groups' the "law of 
which will best appear in the following scheme : 


ff d Flats or medials. 

ch th Aspirates. 

^ t Sharps. • 

w- n Liquids. 

1833, by prof. Key, of University college, London, in the 


.*Tlie theory was first propounded in 
Penny Cyelopmdia>^ art. ‘ A-lpliahet,” 
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entering at^ |)resent into natrirc of tlic relation lietween llic lellors in tlie 
several rows korizontal and vertacal, of the scheme (for wliich soc I.KTTKn^), it will he 
seen that group (1) in the Hebrew A. eonsisNofa vowel followed In Ihn'e mute letters, all 
intving one Gharacter (hats or mcdials); that group (2) eonsisls of a vowel followed by 
three mutes, also baving oim chain.cter,(a'‘^p,inUos); and that gnai]) (4| e(m^l-ts in like 
manner of a vowel followed by three mules, all of tin* same eharaeler (diur])s), 'I'he 
order, moreover, according to the organ of uLteranee, in which the mntes foHo'’,v in ejirh 
group, is invariable; the" labial (lip'-soimd) coming first; the xadaial (j>al;de s<»u.n(l), 
second; and the dental (tootb-somid), last. This xirincinie of arrang’cmem. is elia.rac- 
terized hv J)i\ Latliam as a Group (8) likewise consists of a vowe] 

an (1 four "consonants of one character (liquids); but in this case the ordev fd‘ the sa)cal 
organs is not observed — at least in the form in wliieli the Hebrew A. is known to us; in 
or'dt^r to be symmetrical wdth the other groups, the sec|iie]ice would require to lie ///., /, v. 

The miereus of the original A. 'would thus seem to liave consisted of 1 h groiqied 

Hi tour tetrads or quaternions, on anorganic principle of mTangianciit. I'his pi'iuclple 
is obscuied in English and other modern alpdiabets, Iw some of the Idlers having gra.dually 
come to represent quite other sounds than their original. There i^ sunieiont ovidamce, 
for e>uunple, tliat in the eaidiest Latl aiidialx't, from wliirh th(‘ Er.glidi i> <lerived. the 
third lotlei, C, had the power of G (in ,roo/). Ther(‘ was a substaiuent ]MTlor] In (he 
developinent of that language when the diriinellori lie! ween the ^harj) and Ihit 'palatal 
sourids seems to have been lost, and wben tno sylla.bles like /w/// and y/.ov/ vrould have 
])fn.a',i both pronounced alike (/oW/r). 0 tlius acquinnl Hu*, po'wev of K, Jind the letter K 

itself went almost out of use. But al>oiit the time of the first Ihmie war(2fi-j-241 u.c.), 
the distinction between the sharp and the flat sounds mviveil; and wiiile original (t 
continued ever after to have the poAver of K (C/ecre, for insumee, Ava.s pronoun(‘ed 
Kik€vo\ a new character (G) was formed from it, by a very slight alteration, to express 
the 'liat. sound. Again, the modern IT, Avliieh has in most ctu-es bcaaune jt n'icre evanes- 
cent breathing, cun be traced back until it ]K'fa)ines a strong guttural, like I'll in the 
Scotch word lock. The place of the third consonant in the cych* of adfirides is a I'oin- 
plcte blank in the alplni bets derived from tbe Latin; because that language I K-lng originally 
dest itute of the sound, dropped Hie sign of it, from the 'first. Tlie Latins Avei'c, in fact, 
coiupletely destitute of the genuine as[nrate sounds; for even the letter F had net the sound 
Ave give it. Therefore, Aviien tliey had to represent the as]nrai(^ consonanls of the Greek 
language, 0, theyiiad recourse to the comhinatious /Fq r/q ili — a elumsy expedient 
still followed in modern alphabets derived from the Roman, and constituting one of 
their most serious ilefeets.-h-The cycle of the bliaiqis is pretty perfect In the "English 
alpliabet, for i.l is only a. variety of E. 

It is ejisy to coiiceiAm a la.ngiiage represented by j(> eliaraders of Hjc natur<i aboA^e 
(lescrilied. The most serious didiciency would to be the wmit of and k But 

the S(iund of f/i is very nearly allied to that of .•< (witness ‘rim tv* or loveM;” also the pro- 
nunciation of a p(.‘rsf)u Avlio and one character n‘jght bt* made to stand for In'fih, 

as easily as in Engiiria e is uunh* to represent tAvo .sounds so diiVeient as those rxemplified 
in rat and city. Some nations, again, are said to make no dislinciloD beUveen r and ?, 
so that one eiiavaelor might stand for both these souiuH. 

But svhether or not the Phamieian A. had originally only 16 letters, ft is evident 
Hint when transpliiiited into Greece, it had 21 letters, U’ not 22. In accommodating 
itself to the necessities of the Greek tongue, it gradually underAAumt a s<nm‘s of chungi's. 
Some of the letters Avere modified; //eliecaine c/ 0///ri/q n/ b<*came c = ir, ainl 

the name A\as traiiAerred to Suil Oilier letters Avere altogiUin'r dropprd, as 

Ih'fjffvuifa (=:v) and K*>ppa. On the other hand, 'for sucli simple soumls as had no 
representiitiATS iu the Plimniciau, ucav characters were invented, and annexed to the end 
(t>, r/3, X, 7/q Gib. 

Another important change Ava.s in tlie dire^hn of the Avritiiig. In the Phomieinn and 
other Semitic languages, the writing proc(‘eded from right to left. The Grec'ks, on ]>nr- 
rowing the Phamieian x\., also Avrole, for some time from right to left. Tlie mode called 
hititrophcdofi (turning like an ox in plowingh of Avriting alternately from right to hd't and 
from loft to right, \vus then introdu(*ed; aild finally the d inaction from hd't to light pro- 
A’aikal throughout tlie Avesfc, to the exclusion of the other modes. 

Iu the classical period of the Greek language, the A., liad come to consist of 24 
letters, as in columns 2, 3, 4 of the folloAvihg table. Column 1 (cojiied from Ball- 
\\uvvC^ Alpliuhcte) giv^es some of the earlier forms of tiie Gre(‘k letti-rs, fmmd on c.oius 
and other inseriptions, of the period when Avriting still proceeded from right lo left; 
columns is from the Alexandrian Codex (q.v.), asgivem in Ivey’s A//. /udyef; and A os, 3 
and 4 arc the modern |>rinted forms of ca,piUils and small letters. The small ehavacters 
are merely cursjv{3 forms or A’ariations of the eapitais; and it Avould not 1 k‘ difilcult li-i 
shoAv how, in each case, the endeaAmr to trace Oie capital on soft material rapidly and 
without lifting the liand, AVould give rise to the form now used as the small letter. 

With regard to the fiffureii or shapes of the letters, it i.s believed that they all arose out 
of picturos or hieroglyphic characters. The names of the liebi’CAV lettiTS are also the 
names of material objects; and the letters themselves Avere at first, in all pirobability, 
rude outlines of the objects. Aleph, for example, means an ox,” and the letter aa^hs 
i/'In its origin an outline of an ox’s head. The liistory of Gimel, which means “camel,” 
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IK probaT^]}’' similar. Tlie Hebrew characters Imown to iis are believed to be coiiipara.- 
tively inodern, and mnch c^aTiipted from tbiaiv original forms^ imd the likenesses are 
in(>];e dililciiit to trace ui them than in the Sainaritaii and the early Greek, or even in 
the Latin. i\Iem, again, is tlie Hebrew word for “ water,” and some of the earliest forms 
of the letter 7\I are zigzag lines, similar to the sign of Aqiiar ms { ) in the zodhut, 
intfaided m) doubt to ]*cpresent the iindiiUitions of water. Ayu, the name of the Hebrew 
letter equiwiient to O, also means an “eye,” and the picture of an eye would naturally 
degenerate into a circle, tirst with a dot in the center (which some ancient O’s actually 
have), and then witliout a dot. 
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The A, came into Italy not directly from Pheonioia, but from Greece, «and that at a 
time when tlieGrce.k A, laid undergone some of the clninges described above, aUJioiigh 
not all of them; ami j hail ixjen added, but not 'ip and m. Moreover, there must 
have been distinct ami indeperulfmt importations into more than one part of Italy, <‘U)d 
that, probably, frem different pmds of Grec?ce, or, at all events, at diil'erent periods' I'he 
Etrurian .lis evidoisilyan earlier inumrtation than tlie more southerly Latin, ns it departs 
less from the Phamieirm. There are'even difXerences in dillereiit parts of Etruria itself. 
The alplnilx'ts of Etruria north of the Apennines (for numerous inscriptions recently 
discovered show that tliis n-markalde race must have extended at one time as far north 
as the Alpiiie vrJk\rs of Provence, Tyrol, Graiiblindten, and Styria) differ slightly from 
the alphabets of the inscriptions in latniria proper, whicli are demonstrably taken from 
the A. of the Greek colony of Cdere. 

J. a A. A, a; a 12. m M, W,jW. IllF 


2. fa E, B. 

3. 0 K., C, C, 

4. d D, 

5. a E, I !, 

s.£ l\ F. 

7-^ Z. 


Ak i<.(l;)^ 

kA,L. 


13. n is!, N, 

14. o <>, O, 0, O 

IS- p n P. 

10- q Q. 

19. t p t: 

.20. V (u).Y ^ 

X- 


Tlie Lntin A., whicli hoenme that of 'Rome, and thusof the whole western world, was 
borrowed from a newer form o) the Greek — aauiely, that iiniiorted fay the LKiriuu 
U, li 1—21 
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Cxreolvs of Cunire and Slcny. Tlie writing in the oldest I.uiin lnseri])tioiia h vr'V(‘T frean 
right to left, as is mostly liie ease in EtrkUian. On ihe olhcn* hund tlie Knnh and ihe 
ivbpi) (K and Q) of tlie Phoniician, yehieh tlisa])iK.‘ar in Klnii-iam are nSninf*:! in Lr:;in. 
The Greek A. of ( •iiin® had not yet received the addition ol d’ a:nl ]iui il releiued 
tiic representative of .t’ae Piimnieian Die Digamr.ui, and ixho /do/. ninl thu.s con- 
sisted of 24 'letters. The Latin tongue, being desDlrhe x>'{ jo'piraic !..ou!id>, d-ropiicd Die 
three letters 0, q>, j. so that Die original Latin A. coiisi.hrd of 2I letici's, the forms of 
which, as seen on the oldest inscript ions, were as iu the hdloyOiig talde iSee (kn-bscids 
AMmprarue, V<f(*idtH)iiu.ti und Betonuii^^^ dcr LiMcmBchoii. Hpiwhe (i^cip. h'^eS;. 

: Z was early diopped, and the new leiter G (see rdjove) srd/sDl n.led for jt ; a.ml Dins the 
Latin A conlinued to the last to consist, of 2! letters, until it oJts aj;pli( d to tie* nindera 
tongues of vrestern Europe. The disDnetion niadvC helween 'eand c, and ’hciv/t'cn t junld, 
in printing Latin books, is a modejn innovation; and nc- Laiiii wo-rd contair-s ciDicr /; 
or Theiive additional letters that make up 1heJV,l cf Ihc Linghsli ar.-H LornDke 
addition of s, and Die development of / into;/, end of into v/, r, and g. 

The Aiigto-Saxon A.Giad t\vo u.seiid letters, wLieh h.o.e <]i-e|;}>(‘mvd from r.md.crn 
Eiigii-sli—namely, one for the sound of ih in thln; ldcI one (<n* laiina- l\vo) hir that of /A 
mildm. These were derived, in all prubah/ility, froivi the Mki-so thahic A., whi(‘h (as 
well as the Russian aiurother Slavonic aljiliabets) was lOund'Ml on the Gjy (4; ratlier Dam 
the Latin. The loss of Die.be letters is owing to Dio Inhiieia'c of the .Nonn:m-Lrene!), 
the alphabet of which is exclusively Latin. Tlic lornis ^.f the Angio-baxon letters are as 
under 


A a (S) K B 

^ 83- '(i/©) O 0| 

B b Bp 

C e (C) E r (p) 

D 4 (&) S B i'f) 

E e (A T t (t) 
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“.The chara,etcrs hcl wecn lirar.kcts were written hy the AngkeSaxoris, hut, heing for 
the most part mere corruptions of Dio Roman lorms, arc now seldom iirintcd.’’ — 'venion’s 

A r////e il. Onn t it/(ff\ 

Tlie peciriiarities of the several letders will be not iced in their ]);'o];cr ])laee,s. For their 
chissifieation, and the (h'fccls and nahindaiicics of Du* Rugli.oi A., see LK'*rTnn;s a.'ID 
Auticclatm SorKPS. Other points eonnected with this subject will he found imder 
RLACx-LiiT'nitu, UiiTiiooRAeny, and Phonetic AYurriNC, 

A.LP1LV AND OMEGA, the first and last letter eh' the Greek alpilmhct., ernploycd to 
convey the idea of conipietencss or infinity; used In Rev, R>. to signify l.'hrlst in 
His iinmcasurable fullaess, in early tdiurch symboDsm. the Ij icrs eondiincd witii a cro.sH 
in a monograin represented faiih in the divinity of Chri; t, or in i thrislianiiy in general. 

AIPHEIUS (now' Rufea, RufaL or Roh;i) is Die eiiicf v’wrr ,,f PciopDioicsiib D\Forfia'), 
rising in tla‘ s.c <»f Areudia, and ilovving nv. Dirough f hh*. a.m pa*'^ <S'c* Punour tilympia, 
into the Tonh* sea.* Tin's river is one of Die most i-ckdnriled. in iiieicnt W)n,e:, and is emn- 
nccted v. itli a lieautiful and <'haracterisJie Greek IcgY-no. khc nan. it- cP’ the ipoper 
course of the A. was calculated to alT('<*l strongly Dm hangiar.Doii of DuD-trccks. In its 
]iassage through Arcadia, a country con busting of eaveniors nnu slom*, and ahoumong 
luslmidn basiirs and valleys. It lepeatedly disappears unda r ground, mal ri.M.'s again. 
After these {hats, it wais eapnhle of anything:— even of rnr-viug' nnfler the sea.—and 
the Greek colonists of Sicily thought they Vecogniiu-^^ it in Du'irm'vr country. (Mose on 
the margin of the sea in tlie island of Grtygia (the sh(' of Syraeme). there was a 
heantifnl and copious fountain ; and Just wiiere the vrnhr '4' this lonniain joined the 
sea, another strong spring Imbhled up under the salt Avaic*,’. "!4ds could only be anoDier 
freak of the A.; and it Avas popularly believed tlmt Die snet:pings of Dm temple of 
Olympia, after tlm great festival. Avhen thrown into Die river, reappeared iu the springs 
at'Ortygia. Strabo asserts as a fact that a cup did so. 


TjJs won(l<^i'fu1 ])liononienon foaud its explanation, as usiml, in a mytli, connecting 
it ■'.vith tlK* liisloj'Y of the gods. The river-god Alpheius becaiiie enarriOred of the 
nyin])li Aretliiisa, vvldie liiithing in Ids stream. To escape him, she prayed to Diana, who 
eiifjiigi’d lier i'do a fountain, and opened up an underground passage for her to Ortygia. 
Tile river still pursued the object of bis love, passing from Greece to Sicily belorv "the 
widioiit iriingiing his waters with it, and appearing in the spring that bubbles up by 
the shore. 

Ahi'TNE, a CO. in e. California, on the Nevada border; drained by the Carson and 
forks of the Stanislaus and iMokeliimne; 1000 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 539. It is moiintaihous, 
being in tiic Sieri’a Nevada range; is rich in silver; and cattle, wool, and grain are 
pnaducid. Co. seat, Silver iMouatain. 

ALPINE CLUB, an English society to promote mountain explorations, formed in 
1858. Three ineinhcrs, lord Francis I) ougl as, Mr. Hudson, and Mr. Haddo, lost their 
liw/s Avhile dfjscc'iiding the Matterhorn in "July, 1865. There are similar clubs in otlier 
countries, and one was organized in New York in 1873. 

ALPIIfE HUSBAi^irBEY. The cliaracteristic feature of A. farming is, that the prepa- 
ration of fodder is t]]e clilcf olrject, and the eiiltivation of grain only secdxidary. In 
th(‘ h.'ss elevated regions bordering on tine flat country, it is the practice to break up the 
grass from time to time, and take a succession of grain crops. In more elevated distriels, 
the moisture of the elimate and the sliortness of the season of vegetation, prevent <n‘oi».s 
j-eciniring tillage from coming to perfection, and there the '^’^hole attention is devoted to 
j)astur;ige and tlie preparation of meadow-hay. The toiudressing of the plots devoted to 
hay-gi’owing, with tlie solid and liquid manure of the cattle, the cutting and making of 
the liny, and transporting it to the farm-offices, occupy a great part of the labor of the 
popuhition of tlie Alps, Tlmy turn to account for hay-making those shelves imd crevica^s 
among the mountains wdiich' are inaccessible to cattle, and evim goats; tltc herl.iage, 
which often grows luxuriantly in such, situations, is cut, hound up iii cloths or nets, and 
carrie<l down difficult paths on the head, or is flung over the jirecipiccs. 

The grass-Iamls in the lower regions near the dwellings being mostly reserved for 
luiy, tile Cattle are pasmi’ini in summer in those regions that lie t<H) high or too remote to 
be inhaliited in winter. These pastures consist of pladeaus and slopes, wdiich imme- 
diately on tlu? dlsifppearance of the snow, become clothed with a rich carjiet of hcrhtige 
and ilowers. Etudi separate locality or pasture is cailled an io^p. Some of these “ alps” 
belong to individuals; otliers to the commune or parish. The more rocky and steep 
places arc pastured by slieep and gojits. There are three zones or stagCs in the A., 
pa.^turi s. I’he cattle are driven to the first and lowest stage about tin.' end of M ay, about 
a month later, they ascend to the “middle Alps;” and by tlie (uid of July, tbey reach 
tile upper Alps. Xs the days shorten. tJiey descend in the same. grailual way, so thrd. the 
whole “ Alp-iime ” lasts ulioui 20 weeks. ’'The pasliires are provided with liuts for tliose 
wiio have charge of the cattle, wlto also convert the milk into clicese. Little butter is 
made. '‘i’Le departure for the “ Alps” in spring, and the return in autumn, are made the 
occasion of popular feslhads. 

AXi.i'' il'l B PLAXTTS. Tills appellation is given not only to those plants which are found 
at elevations approaching the limit of ]!CTp(diial sranv in the Alps of central Europe, but 
also to plants belonging to other mountainous regions in any part of the world, wliose 
natural iJacc of growth is near snows Unit are never melted even by the beams of the 
suninua-’s sun. As the elevaliou of the snow-line, liowever, varies veiw much in (Ihibreiit 
countries, aceording to tlie la.tiiude, and also from peculiar local circumstances, the tc'rni 
A„. P. is not so much significamt of the actual elevation of tlie h.abitat, as of the average 
Luiiperature which prevails 11ua-e. On the Andes, near tlie ecjuator, at aii elevation of 
12.900 to 15,000 ft. above t!ie level of the sea, many kirnls of p/fauts are found, of humble 
g!‘owth, re.‘s:anhrnig in their genend appearance' tiiose which occur in German}^ and 
PwitzeiAmd ai an elevation of 0000 ft. ; and these, tigain, eitlier resrmbk*. or arc evenideiv 
tieal with, the sjieeh-s which in J.apland grow upon iin is of very little elevation, or which, 
in the nonheni jiarts of Siberia, are found at tlie level of the sea. Similar jilaiils occui' 
also in the iliinalaya mountains, at elevations varying reinarkahly within narrows 
g<’ogr:ip]ik‘al limits from loea! eauses, ’oliiels also create great <lilferene.es in the general 
dryiu'ss f)r Inmiidity of the alni(‘sphere. The l.aws of this nutuval distribution of plants 
haVe Ir en in our own day for tlie first time investigated and elucidated by Uumbolut, 
"WgiOenherg, Sidiouw. Diajaiubille, and others, and form the most essentia! pcii'i of a 
branch oi' science still in it^ infancy, aiul niinh requiring further study, ])iiytog( ograpliy, 
or the seii'aiee of tlie geographic: distribution of plants. When tlie A. P. of (*entral Europe 
are spoken of, tliose are meant wdiieii grow at an average height of jiOOO ft., marking 
wisal, in th(‘ language of ]Jiyt(igeogra})hic* science, is called This, on its northern 

limit, the itie>engebirge, or Giants' inounlaius, falls as low as 4000 ft., and rises, in the 
soiilJiern Alps and Pyrenees, to an elevjil ion of 9000 ft,, and sometimes even above it. 
Altliough vc'Vy rich in forms peculiarly its own, this zone contains many plants winch are 
likewise found on much lower hills, and even in the plains. The number of these, liow- 
ever, dlmhdsiu^s as the elevation increases. Hence the small spaces clear of snow in the 
highest regicjns possess a veay ciuiracteristic flora, the plants of which arc distinguished 
by a \'eiy lo\N' diminutive habit, and an inclination to form a thick turf, frequently, also, 
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by a covering of ■^^ooly liairs, whilst their stems fire very oCt'‘4] eilher ijaiily r* ■ nltogetlict 
:i, woody, mKrtheir flowers are in proportion reimirkabJy large, of la'iliiahr fuai in 

i| imuiy iustiinccs very odoriferous, upon 'which acManiuis, lla/y reni:n'hai;ly tilloict and 

please the occasioual visitors from the plains. Ti'i tiic^ Alps (.f cyntrad iiinuipe, the eye i,-: 

, at once caiiglit by gentians, saxifrages, rliododcndroris, and various spa-ies cd' priiurose, 

; With these and other phancrogainous plants, are assocaatcHl a luiniber oT dylicate ierns 

; and exceedingly beautiful mosses. The highest nionnta ins in bcolland rxhibii a, some- 

ij Vvdiat similar flora, and bcauliful plants, ])olh jdnaiun’ogjinious ninl civ pPgrarnous, are 

1; found on them, which never appear in low'er situations, as ilu^ AJpine hpecclwell ij\ronje,a 

jil'inua), t.he small Alpine gentian {fjeniinna nit:-alh‘), llio rock scorpH,;n grass, or Alpine 
|i forget-me-not {i)i<yorMir* Alpednr), azid^h procivnihen!:^, {hz a''Hl iiyiz'rlinviu^', (he. 

r jMany A. P. are limited to a very small district. Tims, liic tk.-ra of riwitzcriimd diners 

. considerably from that of Germany, the latter being now known to contain tri-Oh phan- 

erogamous 'plants, of which tliC former contains 2200, and along Vv'iiii them ab(,' 12-3 
Kp('ci(*3 vvbicli have hitherto been found only 'In the S^riss Alprs. — Tiiere are, monam'cr, 

! particular species of plants whitdi are foiimrouly in single ,ioca,riti(‘s, as enzU, 

<* upon the moimtaiu of Wiggis in the canton cd'CTiarus; v'ulfctu'a airi/dlndra, u])on lti(3 

i Kuwt'gor Alp, in upper Carinthiu, and many otlna’s. There are, hovrewr, many species 

wliiciC occurring on the mountains of central riiirope, appear also ixi th<Jseof Krilain and 

Scandinavia at lower altitudes, lait are lu/t found in imerwming j.dains. Stm Si*k- 
ciES, Distribution of. — Gryptogamii; plants are generally found^ in Alpim; regions in 
‘ much grc'atnr abundance than clsewliere, Tlie traiisplariting o'f A. 'F. into gardens is 

'j:,-. attended with great diflieulties, and is randy successful. Tia-lr givat beauty, even w!k;u 

dried, makes them fa vorit(.*s Avith those plant colkshors who have a,mi!sein(mt inonj in 
' Yi(!W than the mere interests of science. Sinall herbaria of them arc oliciw! for sale (.^very- 

p 'Where in Switzerland; and in some places, large collections iaive been prepared aiul 

V thrown opxni to the public. 

ALPI/'NI, PROSPEKO, 1558-lClT, aYenctian botanist amd pliysician. lie served iu 
' the army Avlien young, but left it to study medicine, to Avhich he addeal a pa.^sion for 

iv botany.' Being made physician to theA'enetJun (jonsul at (kiiro, A. spent three years iu 

i ‘ Lgypt ill his favorite study, lie anticipated Limimus in leaiaiing the .He\ual diiiVrerKms 

of 'plants, and one of Ills p'apers a:ave Eurojjc the first notice of the coflee shrub. lie 
filled tiie botanical chair in the university of Padua, for many yi ars. Tii<* genus AIjh/Uj 
'i onler is ua,nned after him. 

AIPINIA. yce Gai.Viwjale. 


AIF I^AGlT, or ALPNAcmT, a Svriss village, in the canton of rnterwakkm, at the foot 
of IMt. Pihitus, f-.'; in. from that p:U't of lake Lucerne called lake A, It is known princi- 
pally on acu'ouut of its cidcbratcd ‘hslidi',” 'Lhis was a srjrt ai’ Av<f()den trough by which 
the felled tir.dxir of Idt. Pilatus aaus conveyed witli amazing Aekxdty frons a liidghtof 
SfriiO ft. down to the lake. In order to prirvcml. 'rriclion, the trough wa.s jverpetmdly lubri- 
<*uicd by a sh'aulcr rill of Avaler. 11 , is uo longer used, the A'/ood being now drawn down 
l)y horses and oxen. Pop. of A. 1500. 

ALPS, the most extensive; system of lofty mountains in Europe, raise thcii* giant 
masses on a basis of 90,000 Wj.m., IxdAveeii fP '40' and 18" e. long., and exlending in some 



j'tiaces from the; 44th to the 481h j^nralk;] of latitude. The word .4/p or A/6, signifying iu 
the (Adtic language “ Avhilt;,” Avas the name given to these mounlains on ac(‘Oiint of Iheir 
nips being perpetually covered Avitli snoAV. The Alpine system is bound(*d on th.e n. by 
tile hilly ground of SAvitzeriand and the upper plain of the Danube; on tlie e. bytlm 
h.)W plains of Mungary; on the s. by the A..ciriati(; sea, the plains of Lcjinbavdy, ami tlie 
gulf of Genoa; and oil the av. by tlic; jilains of Provence and the valkyy of tlie lUione. A 
sti’ing of hakes encircles both the northern and soutiiern liases of th'ese nKUintains, the 
former at; an elevation of 120;) to 2000 ft.; the latter, COO to 700 ft, 'I'lic varied natural 
scenery of PTanee, Italy, Germany, and Hungary has a coimmm c(‘nk'r of uninu in this 
lofty reg'ion. Valleys open out in all directions, smiding their iiielled snows on o.ne 
side ink) the Isortli sea, on anotlicr into the Black sf'a, and on unotlier into llio 
Mediterranean. 

The of the A. may be tbiis briefly sketched: 1. Tn the basin of the Rhine 

there is the Rhine itself, which partly forms the lake of (.Vmstrince, at tlu- nortlecfistcrn 
extremity of Switzerland, and rcceiAms on tlie left tlie inpiortant tributaries of the Thur 
and the Aar; the latter of whkdi floAvs tl'irough lakes Bricuz and Thuu, and is itself 
augmented by various affluents, the largest of which are tlic 1km vs ami the LimnwU.. 2. 
Li the basin of llm Danube there flow from the s. thcliler, L(‘ch, Isar, and the. Inn. 
Still further e.,_tlio Danube has for its tributaries tlie Traun, the*. Eas, tlie Raab, the 
Brave, and tlie Savi?, the last tliree of Avhkdi have tlieir .woiuth^s in !he extreme caslcrn A. 
3, In the basin of the Po there are numerous streams, 'which ris(i in tiie .sontlK'rn A. ; the 

S rmcipal of these arc the Dora Baltca, llic Sesia, the I’icino from lak(‘ Alaggiore, the 
[incio from lake Garda, and the Adige. 4. In tiie basin of IlndRhonc there are'tlu^ lUione 
(floAving through the lake of Geneva), and various Al])ine tributaries, the most important 
of Avhicii are the Arve, the and the Durance. 5. The Yar is the principal Ligurian 
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Birlswns ^, — In orde’” to give a dear vicw of tlio inanlfold ranges of tli is nionntaiii-lancl, 
a (listiucliori is geiuTully made between the e,, the w., and the middle A. ; the last cl 
which is again di\'i(I(.id into a iioptliern, centra], and southern chain; while a iiaturaLscp- 
aratlon })y river- vallcgys into groups is also made. 1. West A-~The principal raiigos of 
these are: 1. The Mtuhiine A., exteiidiigg lixmi the middle Durance soutinvards fo Uie 
IMcditerrancan, and rising in the Col Robiirent to the height of 9400 ft. 2, The Coltian 
A.., north of iliese, wliosci highest summit, monte Yiso, is 13,099 ft. 3. The Graian Ai., 
foniiing the boundary ])etvveen Savoy and Piedmont, and attaining in mont Iseraii an 
elevation of i3,2?2 ft., and in mont Cenis, an elevation of 11,457 ft. II. Middle A. 
Oeiitral Chain, — 1. The Pennine A., between the plains of Lombardy and the valley of 
the Rhone. Highest summits: Mont Blanc, 15,744 ft. ; monte Rossa, 15,151 ft.; luonx 
(Vr\in, 14.830 ft. 2. The Lepontian or Helvetian A., from the depression of the Sim- 
•jilon, along the TUatcaii and masses of St. Gothard (12,000 ft.), to the pass of mont 
Spliigen. 3. Tlic RliaViinn A., between the Inn, the A^dda, and the Upper Adige, NoriJi- 
dll Vhafii. — 1 . Tlie Bernese A., between tlie Rhone and the Aar ; highest summits : 
I'lnsleraihorn, 14,050 ft.; Jungfrau, 13,710 ft. ; Schreckhorn, 13,397 ft. k The ii. of the 
four “I’ure^t C;i.ntous,’' the Schwytz A., etc. The Southern GhaM.—l‘ The Oertler A.,, 
bcitweeii llie Adda and tlie Adige; highest summit, Oertlerspitz, 12,822 ft. 2. The 
Jhientine At., between tlie Adige and the Piavc; highest summit, La Marmclata, 9802 ft. 
III. B.\st a, — ' flic principal chains of tliese are': 1. The Horic A., between the plains of 
the Drave and the Danube; highest summit, Gross-Glockner, 12,431 ft, 2. The 
(tirnic A., between tlie Drave and the Save. 3. The Julian A., between the Save and 
the Adriatic sea; highest summit, mont Terglu, 9366 ft. 

EleraJum . — With respect to iieight, it is a general rule that the A. are lowest where 
the system is broadest, that is, in the e., and highest wliere the system is narrowest, that 
is, towards the w. Making a threefold distinction of crests, summits, and passes, the 
principal ranges may be characterized as follows : The crest-ljne : (1) of west A., 6000 to 
11,000 ft.; (2) of mfddle A., 9000 to 13,000 ft; (3) of east A., 3G00 tp9000 ft. The sum- 
nuts ; (1) of west A., 9000 to 14,000 ft. ; (2) of middle A., 9000 to 15,800 ft. ; (3) of east A., 
6000 to 12,000 ft. Height of ihe passes: (1) of west A., 4000 to 8000 ft.; (2) of middle 
A,, 6500 to 11,000 ft.; (c) of cast A., 3500 to 6000ft. 

A compreliensivo classilicatlon leads to a division of the elevations into three regions; 
1. The lower I'ange forming the buttresses of the main masses, and reaching a height of 
2500 to 6000 ft. ; tiiat is, to the extreme'] imit of the growth of wood. 2. h'he middle zone 
lying between llie former bhnit and the snow-line, at the elevation of 8000 to 9000 ft. 3. 
Theliigh A., rising to 15,744 ft. The middle zone forms the region of mountain-pastur- 
ages, where the clia*racteristic Alpine dairy-farming is carried on. These pastures con- 
sist of a rich carpet of grass and llowers. This threefold division of heights, Iiowevcr, 
docs not everywliere coincide with the same phenomena of vagetation: the line of per- 
]>etaal snow (iescends lower on tlie n. side, and the boundaries of the zones almvm de- 
scribed vary acc()rdingl 3 ^ 1. The line of demarkation between the region of mosses and 
Alpine plants and that of pei’petual snow, is from 8000 to 9000 feet on the northern de- 
clivities; but on the southern it approaches 10,000 ft. 2. The higlK*^t limit to wiiicii 
wood attains on the n. is about 6000 ft., while on the s. it is neaily 7000 ft. 3. Grain, 
beech, and oak on the n. disappear at the elevation of 4000 ft.; on the s. they contrive to 
some hundreds of ft. higlier. 4. d’he region of the vine, as well as of maize and 
chestnuts, extends to nn elevation of 1900 ft. on the nortliern declivity, and on tlie south- 
ern declivity to 2500 ft. The raoge.s of outlying lower mountains which tia,nk the high 
central A. o"n the n., e., and w. tire mostly waiifmg on the s., especially where the mid- 
dle A. desc'cnd into tlie plains of Lombard}". Thus tlie A. rise in steeii rocky precipices 
from tlie level of the fiat plains of the Po, whilst they sink more gradually iuto the plains 
on then.; hence their mighty masses closely ])iled together present an aspect from the 
s. more grand and a, wful from tlie 11 , more extended and van oils, 

lallrya , — The variety of the vnlkvvs ns to form and arrjuigement is not less striking 
than in the elcAations. Most worthy of notice is the characteristic form of the wide 
longitudinal valh.ys that lie at the foot of the high central chains. On the e. side they 
open directly into the plain ; on the n. thc\y are connected with the plain through 
transverse vrilloys which often end in laki’s. * Tne transverse valleys on the s. side are 
mostly in the shape of steep rocky ravines, forming in some parts long-siretehing lakes. 
Beshles the deep-sunk principal valleys, there are extensive series of hasin shaped sec- 
ondary valk\ys, whicli are the scenes "of Al])ine life, properly so called. Many of the 
Alpine valley^s have names distinct from the rivers flowing "through them. Thus, tlm 
valley of the Rhone is styled the upper and lower Yalais; that of thei^dda, tne Yalte- 
line; of the Arve, CLamounix. 

Commuvieations — Fcmefi. — The valleys of the high A. form the natural means of com- 
munication. Some are more accessible than others. The entrance into a longitudinal 
vano}^ is almost always smooth and easy; art has often had to force an entrance into a 
transverse valley. Oii many of the high-roads which link the piincipal with the second- 
ary valleys, it. has been found necessary to blow up long ridges of rock, to build terraces, 
to "make stone-bridges and long galleries of roek as a protection against avalanches, as 
well as to erect places of shelter (hospices) from storms. The construction of these roads 
may be reckoned among the boldest and most skillful works of man. In crossing the A., 
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rcYoral defiles (usually seven) have 1o he travcrsc'd: for in addhioii to iho pu'’.?. of tlie 
main cresi’, there are other defiles on hoth sides at f >ie eiilrrnit of Itip rt-nt ralicv^. 

the 0 ,, the nuinher of these narrow passes or deiiles is e^>n^a!^■^;^fiy iiien'u-ed. The 
iraTfiCS applied to 1 lie Alpine passf^s vaiy ac'cording to their nalnrnl n ature-, nr {he loe'a! 
dialect; as Pass Sattel (saddh‘), Jueh (yoln*) Seheideek, Khiu-e, (,'ol, ( hiu'U'. I'jic- imv 
fder, i)i the course of a daj^’s journey, (experiences a siua-eM-.t.u <;! elisuatle ehuuyes, 
which is accompanied with an ecjiial variety in Un- rnuiuiers (tf litf* peMph*. 

l\to lofty mountains in the world cunhoust of hf'in.!^' so easiis eroded ;tr. the r.UM,|K'an 
A. ifcnce we can understand how tlie plains of iip])er hi\ly , aee( r.>ihh‘ rnae i p.. i''rmich, 
Gerinaii, and Hungarian sides, have been the theater of uloodyj-li lie for jigi-s. h'he 
])assage of the \V"est A. is made by five prlneapa,! r/aid^ : 1. Tie* mihiu'.y ro;ul, La 
Gorniciie, a coast-Kxul at the foot of the A. from Aica' o) i^eni.ia. par:iil?‘! to which a inii- 
vray now runs, 2. Tiie causeway (uu-r the Cbj-(li-T(uid:u lyt ween Xiec ;n d (’(mi.iuade 
in 1778; highest point, oHIiO ft. o. The ingh-roud o\'er Mt, G: ue\re, (auiiu eti!,g uce 
and Duupliifie with Turin; highest point, fidofi ft. yb Thi- earriage-rea.fl luadc' h\ bapo- 
Icon in 1805, over Mt. Oeids, eunneeliiig Savoy wit] i Ficfiniout; hlyhed puifU,'h7i0 ft. 
Hear tins the chain is piena-d l>y the railway tuuiiel L<‘(' Ti xc.mu, and rt:Ms). o. ilio 
pass of thf3 Little 8t. Jka-nard, coinuMllug Gemiva, iSa'.ay, am* Iheduauil; higiK':-] pruiit, 
71il0 ft. By this pass ILmnibal crussf'd into Italy, it is imt nuielj n:-ed uuw. Lesldes 
these great'roads, there are main’' snuiiler ones hranehiiig oh' fnnn iheiu, uh'al! form a 
pHilty close imt-wdrk of cominunieation. The ]Ktssage of the yiioi/uc A. made ])y 
eight principal roads: 1. That of tlie Great 8t. licrmud, efuiiH’etiug tlie \ alley of ilie 
Ithone with Piedmont; highest point, 8110 ft. It was cro-^ed hy Hapoleonin isOO. 2. 
The inagnificent road over the 8im]don, constructed hy Hajxdeon, b'^(fl-1 80(1, and con- 
necting the Ahdais with the confine s of Piedmont and Lcnnbnrdy ; highest {Hjiid, fioTO ft. 

?). B(fiweeii the Great St. Bernard and monto Kosa is tiu’ Gul of nmnl (Vrviii, tlu- loftk-st 
pass in Europe, I xang nearly IJ ,200 ft. , connecting Fii-dnuiut with (la- \ alals, 4. The 
pass of St. Gothard, connecting Lucerne willi Lago j^Iaggiorc; highcfd puiuL 0800 ft. 
it is about to he crossed by a raihvay. 5. Tlie Beruardm ]»uss, made 18ii)-2d, hy tlici 
Swiss Grisons and Sardinia; liighest pointy 6800 ft. 6. Tin* Splugtm p.ass, rcpaiied in 
1822, connecting the sources of the Kldmc •\rith tin* Adda. This pass v.u'^ th<’ one med 
by the Homans in their Intercourse witli the countries bordc-ring mi the Penube and the 
Hhine, and also hy the Gernnm annies on tlieir niarehes into Italy in tlu‘ iniddh* ages. 
7. The 'Worir.ser Joeh, at>o called tlie Orleles pass, or road, opened ]y Audria in 1&4. 
It is the loftiest carriage-road in Eurojie, and eonm’et'' the I'yrol wftli launh'anly. B. 
Tlie Brenner pass, Icnown to the Laannns. It also vt nia«as the Tyro] with Lomhurdy ; 
higliest point, 4G50 ft. It is now (‘rossed hy a Jalhvav. Besides 1ile^e gnail ic.ads, lend- 
ing s. into Italy, there are two wliich had i\. from 'the valh'v of tlie idione. and cross 
the Bernese A,, over Lie Grimscl jia ss, GuOO ft. liigh, and iia* Gemmi pas>, hiOO i'i, tfigh. 
The roads over the East A. are mueh lower and a!--o iniieli more numen.e-- than diusc 
in the AIibdle or West A. The tn'ineipai are: 1. Tlie road from Venice 1o hhilzlairg, 
crossing the Hhn'ic A., at an elevation of rather nuire tlian oHto ft. 2. 1 he u a.d cAer the 
Carnic A., which dhid(^s into three ];ranche:,-~ihe fird leading to Layha? h ; the secojid, 
to the valley of the Isoiizo ; and the third, to the valley of the Ta'gUaim'iito. li. The 
roads from tiie Danube at Linz to Laybacii. 

Gt.olofj )/. — Tile A. oiVer a rieli fiehl for genlogh*al investigations, the results of which 
hitherto maybe thus summed up: The higluist e(-ntral niu^>-~“tiu‘ primary A.,a'MlKy 
arc called — that rises from the plain to the s.w. oi‘ Tmbu and sin-lehes in a niighl y curve 
to^the Neusiedlorscxg in Hungary, consist.s ehi(‘!ly of the ciastallim^ recks gium-ft and 
mica-slate, w'ith a much smaller 'pro] >ort ion of granite. Incltjsed among the eet:lral A. 
appear representatives of the carboniferous nml Jurassic fonnations ; Imt sff altered and 
b{3C0inc so ciystalline that tlreirage can only Ixdgiicssed from a few remaining petri-fac- 
tions, which are uccomjmnled here and tiu're by garnets. In the Gniian. Pcnniiu', and 
Hhadian A. occur gn^at masse.s of sorpentime ; ik llie n. of Ifiednunit, and in the upper 
valley of the Adige, quartz-porphyry. In tin* e. tlnuv area on the n. and s. sides of the 
chief range, vast deposits of clay-slate and grauwacke mi.xed with tran.^ition ilm(*stone. 

Beginning on the Meditorram^an coast, and following in gcmeral tlu^ dirtsllfm of the 
central chains, a hedt of sediiTumtary rocks runs along the w. and n, sid(>.-, to the. rndglihor- 
hood of Vienna. On the s. side a similar licit runs from lake fduggiore to Agram. The 
undulating curves and colossal dislocations prc^seiited liy tlie.se regions show lUal the 
form of their mountains must have been the result of a niigiity force acaing northwards 
an<i southwards from the central A, In respect of age, these s(Hlini(‘ntary"or calcanxms 
A. include all the members of the series of formations from magnesian fiin(‘stoii(Mip to 
the lowest strata of the tertiary group. The south-eastern portion of these; calcareous 
mountains, forming the Julian A.*, mostly consist of cavernous rocks of tiie Jurassic and 
chalk groups; and are continued with this chanufier into Dalmatia. 

Mimrah , — Precious stones are found in abundance in the tra]) and primary moun- 
tains, especially in the region of the St. Gothard. The rock-crystal of St. Gothard lias a 
world-wide reputation. .Mining and smelting hccnnu‘ more and more prodnclive us we 
advance eastward. Switzerland Itself is poor in useful ores. Gold n,nd silver are found 
in Tyrol, Salzburg, and Carinthia ; there are also silver-mines in Styria and Illyria, and 
©ne near Grenoble, in France. Copper is found in the French A., in Tyrol, and Styria. 
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The Iciid-minps near Yillacli, in Gariritliia, yield year]}’- about 85,000 ewt. Tlie yield of 
iron in B\vil 7 /e]'larid, Bavoy, and Salzburg is trifling; Carintlria, on the oilier band, pro- 
dufcs ?3(j0,b0() cwt., iind B ty-Ti a 450,000 cwt, Quiclssilver is extracted at Idria.iu Carni- 
•ola, to the amount of 1000 to 1500 cwt. The Alpine region is rkdi in salt, <*s]}ec)aily at 
Hall in Tyrol, and Hallein in Salzburg. Coal is found in Sivitzevland, in Savoy, and in 
the French A., ] Jilt in no great quantity; the Austrian A. are, again, rielier in ‘this iin- 
portant mineral. Tlie mineral springs, 'hot and cold, that occurln the region of the A. 
areimuunerable. See At:x, Iscan., Leuic, v" : . . 

AniioaU . — The Ahpine mountains present many peculiarities woiihy of notice in the 
auiina! as well as in the vegetable kingdom (see Alpike PiiANTs). On the sunny heights 
t he number of inse(;ts is very great ; the bulterOies are especially numerous. There arede vv 
tisims, although trouts are sornt?times caugiit in ponds even 6000 ft. above the lecel of tlie 
sea. AUhoiigh the lofty irnoimtains are inhabited by eagles, hawks, and \'a nous species 
of owls, yet iiie lairds are few in comparison with the iiumhers in the plains, and those 
f('\v are movliy conlined to the larger vailleys. Among tlie cpiadrupeds, the wuld goat is 
sometimes, tliougli rarel,y, to be ^'let with ; the chamois is more frequently seen, ciiieily' 
in the eastern districts.' The marmot inhabits the uppew Alpine regions. Wolves are 
seen more freqiiently in the v/. than in the e. ; in the latter, on the other hand, bears, . 
lynxes, and wiid-cats are found, although constantly diminishing in iimnber. Of the 
(loinesdc animals, goats and oxen are scattered everywhere in large herds. There are 
fewer sheep than horses, and these are not of good breeds. Mules and asses are used 
more frequent!}'' in the s. tlian in the n., especially as beasts of burden. Bvvine and 
dogs are not common ; tlie latter are used almost solely by the lierdsmen, oi* are kept; 
in the hospkjes; to assist in searching for the unfortunate wanderers who may be lost in 
the snow. 

Tiie Alpine mountains are rich in singularly beautiful natural scenery, of rvhich tbe 
inhabitants of flat countries can scarcely form an idea. Nature in the A, has an iiiflnlte 
variety of aspects. Here the hardened masses of tlie icy glacier cov(t the naked rock, 
avalanches are hurled into immeasurable abysses, the fall of rocks or mountain-slips 
overwliclm the dwellings, and cover the flelds in the valleys; and in the e., the hora, 
with its hurricane strength, hurls before it* the upraised masses of snow. There the sun 
glances upon the scattered silver threads of a vvatcv-fall, or mirrors iiimself in the peace- 
fu! w’atOi's of a glassy lake, wdnie hi.s rising and his setting arc announced to the expectant 
travelerby ttie ruddy gioV on the snowy mountain-tops. The inliabilant of the A;, siir- 
round('d bn every side by mountains, is unconsciously subdued by their presence, and 
leceivijs from them a ipeculiar stauip of character ; tiieiV dangers fascinate him as well as 
their charms. The most ceaseless variety of occupation demands ail Ids time and liis 
thoughts; in the mountnkis he acknowledges Ids only despots, who seize Ids soul, and 
lead it. unresistingly. In his coJistant struggle with the elements, the Alpine dweller 
strengthens both his mind and bcd\ ; he opens his heart to the impressions of nature; he 
gives’ulterance to his childlike? gladness in simple .songs, and at the same Lime defends 
with self-sacrificing devotion Ins mountain-fortresses against foreign aggression. But 
the imanners and s])irit of the iieigliboring plains have p)cneti*atcd into tlie larger valleys 
along with the cbist of tlie highway. There the true Alpine life has more' and more 
,, passed aw’ay. The simplicity and characlerislic industry of the Alpine farms arc now 

j, preserved only in the Idglier secondary valleys. 

Six slates slnux* the A. The western portion is shared hy France and Italy, Switz- 
1 erland claims the mi{ldle A. almost exclusively for lier owii. Bavaria has c»nly a small 

' share. Austria has the largest sltare of the A. — in the provinces of T 3 T 0 I, Illyria, Styria, 

“ and the archduchy. The wide valleys opening to the e. allow the civilization of the. 

plains to enter easily among the mountains. The value of the minerals, and the fertility 
of the soil, have peimitted mining, manufactures, and agriculture to take firm root, anti 
a flourisi dug trade has caused large towuis to usurp the place of mere Alpiue villages. 
In the Tyrol, the pastoral life of tin? mountains has long been mixed up with the work- 
ing of mines of salt or other minerals. The inliabitaiits of whole valleys are occupied 
in various branches of industry to a greater extent than in any other district of the A., 
and their sons travel far and nt?rr tis arti.sans. Bee H. anti A. Bchlagintw'eit, Resem'chm 
into the Phyni'd- Gcoyraphy of the *1. {Untersuchungeti mer die die PhyeUadische Geo- 
ymjdtie dee Alj-nni), IjQip. mtiO, 

AIPITJAE'EAS(a corruption of an Arabic ’tvord wdiich signrfles “grass” — an allusion to 
the splendid pasturage on the n. side), a range of mountains parallel to the SieiTa Nevada, 
and approaching tht? coast of the Mediterranean sea. Their southern side is predpitoiis, 
but tiie northerii slopes aw'ay into broad valleys, beyond which rises tlie Sierra Nevada. 
Tiiey commence in tlu? w. at iMotril, -where they are separated by theGuadalfeo from tbe 
jower Si(U‘ra de Holucar, and the adjacent vi-ne-covered hills of Malaga, and stretch as 
far e. as the river Almeria, The range is divided into two parts by the Adra, each of 
which beni-s a particular name. The highest peaks reach an elevation of ‘7000 ft. On 
then, side, orving to the copious rains, thei*e is the richest pasturage, lioth in the deep 
valleys and on the uplands, Tlie southern slope, however, is almost^destitiUc of trees or 
shrub.s, with the exception of the fertile valleys near the sea, which are abundaiitly 
watered by numerous little streams. Here flourish, under an almost tropical cUiuato, ail 
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the product?, of llic Routli, even tlie date-palm and ilie ?n.c:nr-canc. Tlia i!dm])ltai(t? arc 
1‘hieily employed m rearing sheep, and in eultlvatiuf.’’ the vine uniljjtlim* fruits. A iit,-.le 
ininiii'g also on. Lead, anlimony, and silver are got. TIic jloorisb euinumt is still 
cpiiledisceruiblein the population of tliis inoiintaiu reghm. 

ALKEDUS, or Aliied. See Alitued, ardc. 



ALSACE', a German district, forming, along vritli Tn')r]‘aine, im iirpicrnd territory 
(Ih'iehsland), reunited (ail but the small districl of ilelforl) to tliat: (nnintry in. IS'l'l, after 
two ceuturies’ possession by France. It lies Ijotwcen the Jfbinc on llie e*. mid llm \ osgos 
mountains on the w., extending s. to 8 ‘witzerlrmd, and n. to Rhenish Raveria,, and 
oeciupymg English sq.m. It is exceedingly fertile ; rieh also in mines and majui- 
i’actiires; and contains the imi>oi't;ant chies of i^.trasl>urg, ('olmar, and 31 nlilhausen. In 
Rm.sar’s time, A, \va,s occupied by Celtic tribes; but during tlu decline oft!*c emjiire, the 
A.lennumi and other tribes from beyond the Rldiu^ eiceunied and completely Gi-nmnuzed 
it. It afterwards formed part of the German empire, under \-arious sovta-trigm dukes and 
princes, iatleriy of the iiouse of i!a]jsburg', till a part of it was c<'ded to France at the 
])eaee of 3 \d‘.siphalia, and the rest fell a prey to the aggressions of J.-ouis XI V., who 
seized ^Strasburg by surprise iu time of p'uce. Ey the })eace of Kvswfek 

tlujeession of the wlnde wa.s ratified. Tims — as the Germans used to coinjdaiiv— wa.s 
this fine land, and one of the nobie.st ])raii(dies of the race alienated, from tlu* German 
])eople, and tliC command of the German Rlime di,ygraeefully sum ndcivd lo tlu^ enemy 
in the time of rnisfortime, and, more disgraceful still, not demanded back wln.m fortune 
favored. German never ceased to lie the language of tlie people, and all newspa])ers 
v/eve, duringtlie whole period of the French possession, priulcai iu lioth laijguage.s. Pop. 
of Alsace-Lorraine, ‘‘ 75 , 1 , 0 ;:^ 9 , 4 U 8 . 


ALSACE’-LORRATKE {ante) has an area of oedO sq.m., with a ])cp. In bS 7 o of 
1 , 531 , 804 , which is 2:27 per sq.m. It is adminGtrai-ively divided into liiretMlistricts: 
Ober-Elsass, LnterElsuss, and Lulhriugeii. The area and population arc as follows: 


District. sq.m. Dee. '71. Dee. ’IX 

Ober-FJ.'^ass CASm 'trr>.0t2 

Dnter-Elsass I,ai4 5‘rdS,")U 

Lothriugeii :L*iS3 4<XKf>{) 


Tlie decrease in population for four years was 0.23 pc-ret. per yetir. In tlie five years 
precedi'ng 1871 it was 0.84 per ct. })er yc.'ar, owing to war ami emigration. In 18715 there 
were but, 158 emignints and only 108 In 1877. '"The cem.us ui 1871 showed 1,234,588 
Roman Catholics, 2‘7i, 198 Protestant. s, 2863 inenibers at other Christian stad.s, and 
do, 938 Jews. About 87 per ct. are of German and 13 per et. of Fiaaieh origin. Tlie 
three iiriueipal cities an- St ras.sbiirg, capital of Ober-E]^'a.s.s, pop. 04.346; ^lulbau^tm, ea])ital 
(d Unter-El.'-ns.s, I'wp. 58,513; ami Metz. pop. 45,073. j1ie eon-^litutim] fd‘ the Gennaii 
empire was iiitroduced Jan. 1, 1874. The adminidrtuiosi i.s umh^r a govenmr-general, 
bearing’ the tiileof “ Clberprasident,” and under him are goV('rnors for tlu* thrcM' dLstriets, 
d'he ('.slimates (jf rccdp1.s a,nd expenditures for 1876 wei’e" ^16,507,507; t>f which tid,538,- 
630 was for public education and ecclesiastical matters. 


ALSA'TIA, the popular name of Wlulcfriars, Txmdon, wliieh served early in tlm 
17 th c. as a refiiac for criminals; hut this immuiiity was abulished by parihuueiit in 

1697 .'.' ■ ■ ■ 


AL'STEE, a river in Holstein, is formed by the confluence of three streams, and in 
the neighborhood of Hamburg, spreads itselfoiit, and forms a lake, cal led the Great or 
Outer A., and, within the t., the Inner A. It Hows by several canals into the Elbe. 


l,o41i,7:58 


l,53i,S04 


AI'SEK (Ban, A?.‘v), «an island in tlie Br.ltic, in tlie Prussian ])rnviiice of Ble.svlg- 
Ilolstcin, and extending from the Apcuirade !(.> the Fleiisbi.u’g Fiord, l.y sc])aratcd from 
the mainland by the sound of A., in part very narrow hut detq). Rs grealest iengtli is 
lunrly 20 m. ; its grealc.st breadth about 12 ;*lat. 54 '’' 46 ' n., long. 0 ' 52 ' e. The island, 
oriC of the linesl in the Baltic, has a pictures(pie a]jp(au'aneo, is very halib;, wutij rich 
woods, and numerous lake,s abounding in fish. Its rruii-tn^es are ce](*bi’ak‘d ov<*r'all 
* Slesvig. The Gravenslein apple, in particular, form.s an iinpcn-taiit article of coinimiree. 
The chief towins arc Sonderborg or Slid borg (South Town), mid Norhorg or Xordburg 
(Xorth Town). The furnKU' has an excellent harbor, with a I'lopulatimV, ’ 71 , of 5475 . 
Close lo the harbor are the ruins of an old and famoiirs castle belonging to tlio Augusten- 
borg family. Here Christian II., of Denmai’k and Korv/ay, was confined fi'om 1532 lo 
1549 . In the wuxr of 1864 , A. wuis taken by the Prussians from the Darios. 


AL'STED, JoHAKK HETNurcH, 1588 - 1638 ; a German Protestant divine and volum- 
inous writer, profes.sor of philosophy and divinity at Weisseiiburg. His EneycJopwdui, 
Tlimturtm Oiromlogice^ and De Mtlle Avim, are 'well known. The latt<m was a 
prophecy that the thousand years, or millennium, during which tlif 3 saints were to reign 
OB the earth, -would commence in 1694 . 


Total. 


5,580 


829 


Aired US. 
.Alfcai. 


ALRTOISr, JoTT^T, a. 1840; a Glasgow mercliant wlio introduced books printed in 
raised Jettcrs fur the ])liiid. Me published the Bible in such letters, and more than 20 
voluinos of works, besides maps and charts. 

AL'STK(EMER, or ALSTHOMER, Jonas, 1685-1761 ; a Swedish iridustrial reformer, 
lie was a cloi-k and a shipbroker in London, and undertook to introduce English induS' 
tries in his native country, wdiere he eslablisheci a woolen factory, a sugar refinery, and 
ini})roveinents in farming, in shipbiukling, tanning, etc. His best "^siiccess was in 
bringing: sheep frooi England, Angora, and Spain. High lionoi’s were given hmi; he 
was inade a noble, v/itli permission to change his name to Alstromer, and there is a 
statue of liiin ill the Stockholm exchange. 

AL'STRCEMER, or ALSTROMER, Klas, 1736-96: 'son of Jonas; a botanist, having 
for his master and friend, LininBus, vrho named in his honor the genus Alstroemeria. He 
visited Spain and wrote a work on the breeding of tine-wooled sheep. 

ALSTECEMEIt'IA or ALSTiia^MEids Lily, a genus of plants of the natural order . 

{(.{.Y,}, and, according to Lindley, of the tnhc . AJstramieriem, Avhich is 
distinguished by fibroiis — not bulbous— roots, and by liaving the outer segments of the 
perianth different in form from the inner. In tins*" genus, the two lower" segments are 
somewhat tuhuiar at the base, the capsules do not gape w.hen ripe, are 3-valved or pulpy 
within, and the seeds globose. The leases are twisted, so that wliat should be the upper % 
surface, becomes the lower. The species are numerous, natives of the warmer parts of 
America. Many of them have tuherous roots. Some are sufhcicntljMiardy to endure 
the open air in Britain, and are admired ornaments of our flower-gaixlens. Some have 
ciirabiog^ or twining stems; amongst these is the sAs\\\ii {A. mldlla), a plant of great 
beauty, with lanceolate leaves, a native of Peru, which is cultivated in the "West Indies, 
and its tubers eaten likci those of the potato, In Britain, it requires the stove or a hob 
lied. A.omtu, also a beautiful plant, with a slender twining stem, and ovate leaves, is 
cultivuted in Chili for its tubers, wdiich are used as food. It lias lieen introduced into 
Britain, but its cultivation has made little progress. The tubers Aveigb fi'om S to 6 
ounces. A kind of auow-root is also prepared in Chili from the succulent roots of A 
aiul other spc;:es. 

ALT, or xiLTEN (Ger. old ”), a prefix to many names in Europe as alt-dorf,” old 
village,” or ‘‘old town.” 

ALTaAI' (i.e., gold mouulain) is the term vaguely applied to Iho.higii range in the e. 
of Asia, forming tlie northern border of that vasl, table-land known by the name of 
Cdiin esc Tart ary, and exleiuling from 8(E to 142' e. long. The A. mountains constitute 
the boundary between the Russian and Chinese empires, or between the long icy low- 
lands of hUberla, stretching away to the Arctic sea, and the'Variegated central plateau 
that lies s. of them. Tiunr general direction is from e. to xv. The}" arc divided into 
many ranges and groups, each having a distinctive name. From tlie sea of Okhotsk, in 
the extreme e. of Asia, they exteml in a broad and winding mass to the plains of Turke- 
stan, a little to the w. of lake Zaisan, or Zaizang, a dislanee of more tlian 3060 in. The 
hrcatltli of the system is, in some places, not les^s, than 800 to 900 m. From Okhotsk to 
the Lena, it is called the Aldan cludn ; it is next separated into Ihree groups by the val- 
leys of the Amur, Yenisei, and Irtish, the last of which is called the little A., to distin- 
f guish it from the spur that strikes off into Chinese Tart ary in a south-easterly direction, 

■' which is .'.‘ailed the great A., a range that in some jOaees towers into the region of per- 

f petual snow, and wTiosc rno.-.t easterly cliffs abriq)tly disappctir in the dark clouds which 

overhang the sandy steppes of Gobi. The Russian A., between Semipalaiinsk and the 
sources of the Obi, Imve been colonized by the Russians, and as tbey rival tlie Ural 
mountains in their mineml wealtii, they have already become one of the most important 
districts of the Russian empire. This*chain consists of a broad Alpine range on the « 

north-western edge of Chinese Tartary, and is called tiie AUoi-Bjelki, or B.nowy inoun- | 

; tains. It reaches" in its liighest peaks an elevation of nearly 11.000 ft. IJttlc is known % 

' ol the geology of the Altaian system. Jasper is found in considerable abundance near i 

llm*sununil.s, Ved porphyry low'cr dowm, and granite still lowiu. Around lake B'aikal 
tlienoare numerous granitic masses, interspersed with newer igneous formations, hut active i 

p V(>lcan(K‘s ilo not appear until the raiige reaches Kamtchatka. The mines are rich in g 

‘ gold, silver, copper, and lead. The holaiiy of the mouiilains is as imiierfect ly known | 

as the geology, Tut it seems to he worthy of closer attention. H. of the A,-Bjelki lies I 

the broad zone of the A. mineral districts, the inhabitants of wdiich are employed as | 

miners and agricultural laborers, o^'er wliom a strict wmteh is kept. The s.e. is peo]>]ed 'j 

liythe Cahniieks of the mountains, a Mongolian race. They are heathens, and their 
government is a patriarchrd one. They lead a nomadic life, encamping in summer among t 

ihe rich ])aNturcs on the rnouii tain-terraces, and in winter within the sheltered recesses of '' 

'■ the woody glens. t 

; ALTAI MOEHTAIHS. Since the article Altai was originally written, the explora- -■ 

tions of Russian surveyors have led to a more definite knowledge of the form and limits E 

of this im[)or1 ant range, now described as a separate system, one of the four parallel I 

f chains which con.stltuil' the skeleton of eastern high Asia, covering the great table-land. E 

I The A. forms an alpine girdle, intersected by wide valleys traversed by many streams, « 
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th^r on Uie D ' rise' to upwaixls of 11,000 ft. They furni.-^h abimdance o. winle inarbto 

oi an excellent (p,:iality. ^ ^ . 

AITAiarEA, a t of s. Italy, in tbo '’/j y;;;;’,’ teauiuh.t’t.Aivrr'lJnaled witl 

the ea,.teru base of the Apennines 1 i. a l:}; is ferlUe. produce, 

wulls.aiulimvhiganuipntioeuleu 1 )^ ^upi.oscd to oocupv tlio site oi 

much oil and wine, and abounds in in.h pa.uuicrt. ■ 'A Un.-ius Pn”* 17 10S 

Ure aJident Lo-pak Many line Grecian autiqumes lua e been do^ up. i o,,. 1 U Jb. 

AI TAE (Lat. Mare, from aUu^ high) the place PalTlT 

udLl't;dsirt:i'!in.ado!ualbS^^^ 

.siidi ; those of Greece and liorue. on the .pier ^ f to it t‘ • u;^ 

consecniled v, Uh ehrisip cx<-epl tho,.e built of slouc 1;‘ 'f'; y.'*' f, v g 'Ai 
fhovt^ IV'IW- oiOv one A in a vhiurli; hut, from a very tu.n. , UR .,.u.ni> 

chiuvh,’ Silisex^'^rii’e' idaVis'W'tf 0 in long, ly 4 ft. jj''’',,,. time 

support IS of s<.)lid stone, <puie ])lain, and ])lcisa.U-d o - . » ' * r.-rP- cniA* 

of (’ r st the word A. wits constantly used to ileserhH- the lalile ui 

uiKuitlv -’‘table' and ‘‘ altar’’ v*nMH‘ used imiUtereutly. in the TM ]5ra.\er-«MhiA <fl King 

Edward, 1549, the w’ord A. At'as u^eil iu the rubric, tmd_ file J-ord s su] per ^dll ealM 
the ]\Iuss; but in 1550, an order was issuial r<.)r th.e H».*tliiig up ot uioie^ 
lu^ ill tiie second praver-book of 155A the word fur was 

Tin* table Avas fur}he.f ordered to bo of wood, and mosaoie. ni ]\Iiu \ s o .gn the allais 
Avere re-ereeted; but iu Quemi Eli/abeth’s, some wen,.! riolousty pinlcii down and 
lions were thou issued directing that this should m/i b< donw f | 

of tiie curate and at least one churchwarden. It was charged agam^o an K]h..L«.p Ld\ 
that he had converted communion-t.ables into altars. ^Viiat ito really unl^ was to rem ^ 
the tallies out of the body of the church, and ]ilace theoi aitan, sc, i.c., n. «aid o 
h the upper end of the chancels, Avliere the altars formerly stood ; aad a ^ 
f„e ocliiiou run nway with n place of ‘g. ‘ 

should be erected to prevent such desecrations in iutuic. I Ik old .toiu <.. . ’ . 
freouentlv to be made in the shape of tomlis, and they inclosed n lies; Kiis Avas liom 
thceaA^^^^^^^ thecaieharlst at the tom))S oi 

' or as others say, thev were thus made witli the design oi repreiugiit mg C in ist s lunnam \ 
aPiaviug been real, and vouched for by tbe fact of Arched 

Credence Table and Piscinn are ad 3 aay.s oi an A. P'g "Tp. ,„..v w)t K 
court 1845 in the case of .Faulkner v\ Litchfield, it was derided that aha. may not c 
erected in churches. This ease arose out of th(‘ crewtion, by the Camoridge tamdeu 
fiocietv of a stone A. in the church of the Holy t^epuh-hre in that to a} n. ^ ^ 

Tim old English divines, and, indeed, ail rroiestant (‘celesiasiieal wnlcrs of any 
importance, are unanimous in the opinion that among (diristiaiis tlie AAoni (*,uiumt mean 
what the dews and heathens expressed by it. fhe latm* pitiuny. uscil !" ‘ L‘\| 

' , denote the solemnity wiiich Anci 

■ '-'mystical ami tremendous table,’ “ tlie mysfical table. tin' * 

they leimicd it an A.* because, tke holy eueiuinst avus rcg:ard(*d as a Kind of com 

AjJ ’ y r > 
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jneiTiorntive sncrlftce, or, moro properlj^ a consecrated memorial before G-od of tlie great 
sacriiice oii (.til vary; riiid, sf‘cond, the prayers of the commuiiicants yrerc held to be in 
theuiselves sricriliees or obhitions — sacrifices ot* thanksgiving, as it were. This is the 
view of liiose who b.old lilgh (thurch opinions, biit does not exclude tiie other view. 
Again, Uko' termed it a table when the eucharistwas considered exclusively in the light 
of a sacniment., to be part alien of by believers as spiritual food. In tiie forVuer case, the 
3 ac!‘b'lcc was commemoraied; in the latter, it was applied: in the former, it expressed 
more directly' the gratitude; in tiie latter, more directly the faith of the Christian. 

ALTJIOIIF. See 

ALT'BOSFlSj Albrecht, painter and engraver,- was b. "at Altdorf, in Bavaria, 1488, 
and d. at .Ratlsbon, 1538. fie is sahi to have been a pujiii of Albert Durer ; but this is 
nut cerlaiu. lie belongs, however, to that religious seliool of artists of which Durer 
was tiie head, ills pictures are also animated by a glowing and romantic spii it of poetry 
which is delightful to any one wdio appreciates fiie conditions of old German life. The 
landscape is ilelineatcMi with the same truth and tenderness as the hguivs; a ricli mani- 
fold life pervades tlio scenes, and everything is handled with the utinost delleacw. fii.s 
master-piece, now in Alunicli, is ‘bTlie Victory of Alexander over ]3arliis,” a painting 
wliicli, it is said, alfeets the beholder like a heroic poem. As an engi’aver, A. is reckT- 
oned among tlie lesser masters. 


ALTE'A, a seaport t. of Valencia, Spain, in the province of Alicante, and 25 in. n,e. 
from xllicaiite. it stands on a rising ground, on the right bank of a small river called 
the Alga, and at the head of a bay." It has wide streets, but many of them are steep. 
The iiiliabitaots are mostly engaged in agriculture; some of them are fishers and sailors. 
Linen fabrics, ropes, and soap" are manufactured. Pop. 5502. 


AL'TEl’, Karl Augbst, Count of, one of the chief H'anoverhin generals in tlie French 
and German v/ur, was b. Oct. 20, 1764; entered the army in 1781, and gained distiuc- 
tion at llie siege of Valenciennes, and in tlie decisive engagement at llondschooten. lie 
V.RIS first iieut. in 1800, but on account of the unlnpipy capitulation at Lauenburg, found 
it advisable to leave Hanover, and ea,me to England. Here he was ma<ie commaiuler of 
the first light battalion in the Gernum legion (1808). In 1808, he as.si:dcd as general of 
brigade in coveilng the retnait of gen, Moore to Corunna, and in the following year com- 
manded the troop.b stationed in Sussex. In 1811, lie look part, under gen. IkTcsford, in 
llic siege of Badajoz mid the battle of Albuera, and in the following year was promoted 
by tlie duke of Vrellington. lu almost all the engagements of tlie ISpardsii war of libera- 
tion— at Sala.maiica, Viltoria, tlie Pyrenees, Nivelie, Kive, Oitliez, Toulouse, etc., A. 
took a promiiicut part, mid had the command of a corps of 80,000 men, .stationed near 
Madrid, ill 1812. He fought wdtli great distinction at Quatre-Bras and at Waterloo, 
wiiere ho was severely wounded ; Ids efforts greatly contributed to the decision of the 
battle. After his return to Hanover he was made minister of war, and in this capacity 
d., April 20, 1840. 


AL'TENA, a t. of Westphalia, Prussia, in the government of Arnsherg, 40 m. n.e. from 
Cologne. It stands on the rigid, bank of the Leniie, in a deep and })ic!urosque valiey. 
It has huge public works, the inacliinery of wdiich is moved by w'ater-jiowxT, and manu- 
factures great quantities of needles, pins, and other small articles of hardware. There 
are also stocking manufactories and tanneries. Pop. ’75, 7701. 


AL'TEKBITSGr, the capita.! of the duchy of Saxe-Allenburg, is situated in a fi'rtile 
country about 24 m. from Leipsic, and contains (1875) 22,2r>8 inhaliitant.s, Standing on 
an almost perpendicular rock of porphyry, tlie old ca.stle of xV. forms a, striking feature 
in tlie landscape. Its foundations are prohablj^ as old as the 11th century. A."possesses 
several excellent educational institutions, a museum, and a theatei. Jinishes. gloves, 
and cigars are among the chied* manufactures carried on in A., and the book trade is con- 
siderable. xi railway connects it with Leipsic and Bavaria. * 


ALTEKES'SEX, a t. in Prussia, in the Bhine province; pop. ’71, 10,009. 

AL'TETOAAED, or Alten, a seaport t. in the province of Finmarken, Xoiway, sit- 
uated at the mouth of the river xVlteii, in hit. 69'" 55' n., and long. 28'’ 4' e. Beyond this 
point no (‘ultivation is attempted ; and even here potatoes and barley alone are produced. 
A. has a harbor and considerable trade. It is visited principally by* Bussian and Xoiuve- 
gi an vessels. Pop, about 1000. 

ALTEH-OT'TIE'a, or x\LT(.)TTixa, a place of pilgrimage not far from the Inn, is sit- 
uated ill one of the most beautiful and fertile plains" of upper Bavaria. It is frequented 
by thousands of Koman C'atholics from Austria, Bavaria, and Swabia, on account of a 
famous image of the Virgin Mary (the “ Black Virgin”) which it possesses, and may be 
called the LoreiLo of Germany. It has also an extraordinarily rich treasure of gold, sil- 
ver, and precious stones. From 1888 till their expulsion in 1878, A. was the headipiar- 
ters for G(‘rmany of the redeniptorist fathers. There is also a capuchin monastery here. 
A. was originally a tUIh mjia, SeviTal German emperors, such as Henry III. and 'Henry 
IV.. held their c'ourt here. The canperor Leopold L, and other princes of the house of 
Hapsburg, made pilgrimages to it. xl chapel, called. Tilly’s or Peter’s chapel, contains 
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Oie tomb of coimt Tilly, who was buned here at mvu _ r.Traer4. ^^Inxiinilian i. aiKi 

iiuinerous otiior princes and princesses of the Bavaruiii iamiiy have Jiad liieii iiea-rts 
Inlerred ill it. Pop. 75, 2629, 


AL'TENSTEIN, a , castle near Eisenach, Saxe .ycminy.'-n 
Yhuringer 'wakl, the summer residence of the govtiniing dukt‘s. 
which is a cavern 500 ft. long through which Hows a largo si re: 
preached here in 724 ; and near by is the place where, in b)21, 
carried oil to Wartburg. 
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ALT'EWSTEIN, Kaki. Voh, Baror., 1770-1840; ii Prusa-u,u stalc=man. Alfcr llii; 
liviif.v of Tilsit he became the head of the flaaiiee doiKirtmcnt; m 181. i, he r.’cnt to Puns 
Vvlliriiumboldt to claim the restoration of works of art taksm fimo i rus-aa ]:y Use 
Prench armies ; afterwards he was minister of puliiic worship and eiuicatiois, oomg 
great service for the universities and schools. Under his flireciion the aiiiversiiy oL 
Bonn was founded. He was one of Fichte’s warm sup[)orlers. 

ALT'EEATI¥ES, in medicine, a term applied to remodles that, hi'.yo (ho p;)W<a- of 
cdiangingAhe state of the living solids the body, and eoiusiHjU.jiiily altonng (ho orm* 
tinns w'hiclL they perform. It is generally ap]died, Imwoyor, to inodicines w’hioii are 
irritant in full doses, but which alniost imi>ereeptihly alter lUsonioveil aoioms or seen.'- 
tions; acting specially on certain glands, or upon ahsoriitiou in gomaai, when day arc 
<dven in comparatively small doses, the treatment being continued fora eonsnlerahk? 
fena’lli of time. For example, mercury is an irritant in some of its jiretiarations ; but 
when small doses of blue pill, Plummer’s piii, or corrosive suhlnnat'gure given tit inter- 
vals forsomoiengthof time, they “ produce alteratwn in (Itwhitml actions, so as cause 
an inpirovementln tiie nutrient and digestive functions, the disaj^petiranee of eruptions 
and tiio removal of thickening of the skin or of other tissues” (1 by le) ; and they will 
cifeci these changes vathout otherwise alTecting the constitiilion^or indue, ing .salivation. 
So iodine, also an irritant in concentrated doses, and ])oisonous in some forms, is most 
useful, when given in small doses, in effecting the removal of ehirged glandular organs, 
and need not cause iodism, if carefully given. ^ . . . 

The prejKirations of gold are likewise stimulants ol the absorlients, ami arc used in 
cases of scrofula. Sonu', preparations of arseni(; are powerful A. in cases c/l skin-disease.^ 
8o also are the decoctions of the irjmh and tlieir sabstil ^t(^s, Mich as deirb^ction of 
fiarsaparilla, and the like, wiiicli, when taken in large qiiantiticF cf^ wah i\ must operate 
partly by their diluting and solvent properties, and partly by the stlruulant ellect (d the 
active principles of ,se\Fnil ingredients in these diet-drinks, ciinveyed inh.» the capillaries. 

It will be seen, therefore, tiiat the term A. ralhcryimpHcs the imddioil in winch some 
drugs are admini.ste]'ed, Ilian any .special altm’afive action posst^ssed hy them. The most 
useful, it may he added, a, re also tlie most dangerous in unskilled hands. 

AITEIi'ITATE, in botany. See Leaves. 

AT/rXiAVNATE GENEIUVnON, a method of reproduction in certain of the lower 
orders of animal life, in wiiich the young resembhynoi the ])arent hut the grandparent or 
some more remote ancestor, the successive; gimerations passing througli a regularly recur- 
ring series. The radiated creatures, popularly cnilcil jeflyuislnjs. illustrali; A. 0. in 
pools left at low- tide on the sea-shore, a hydroid is found growing in tufts like shndis, 
each individual pendent from the general mass by a slemhu' tube, as a How er from its 
stem, each mouth taking food for the common iionrisliment. The young of this creature 
are jelly fishes, small, tran.spai ent cups, from whicli deiicnd four long tlirca«is and a pro- 
boscis, each specimen an independent unit moving fresdy in the water. Hhds creature 
produces liiindies of splnu'e.s from which come other jt.'!ly-fishe.s, and idM) .'-]>hercs or 
es’f»’s from which are developed pear-shaped bodies, t lull take a ])ennancn{ abode and 
have the form of the first hydroid. Ihie fixed hydroids and swimming jeliy-flslies are 
lilternate forms assumed liy the successive g(meration.s of tiio same animal. 

ALUHB'A. Sec Marsh Mallows and noLLYiiocR. 

ALTHEH, :Ehan, or Jean, 1711-74 ; b. in Persia, and a slave to a planler, from whom 
he escaped and went to Avignon, where he established the cultivailun ol. madder. J/ike 
manv others who have conferred great benefits on the puldic, he di(al in extreme ])ovcrty. 
The public aiithoritie.s were setting^ up a nioimmcnt to A. at Avignon while his only 
daughter was dying in a charity institution. 

ALTHO HP, Lord. See BrENCKR, ante, 

A LTIN', a lake in Siberia, which is one of the sources of the Obi, in the Altai moun- 
tains, 820 m. s. of Temsk; 80 m. loiig by 50 wide. Tliis lake is remarkable because in 
winter the northern part is frozen so'as to bear sledges while the southern jiurt has never 
been knowm to freeze. 

AL'TITUBE, in astronomy, is the height of a heavenly body above the liorlzon. It is 
measured, not by linear distance, but by the angle which a line drawn from the eye to 
the heavenly body makes with the horizontal line, or by the arc of a vertical circle inter- 
cepted between tfie body and the horizon. Altitudes are taken in observatories by means 
' ff a telescope attacked to'a graduated circle (see Circt.e), which is fixe<l vertically The 
■ ■ l^^t^Gope being directed towards the body to be observed, the angle w'hich It mtikcs with 



AL'TQ (noatralto cf£ek^^ is the deepest or lowest species of musical voice in bo^^s, in. 
(ninuchs, and best of all in females, where its beauty of tone gives it tire preference. 
This rjualily of the luiman voice has been too much neglected modern composers and 
singing-masters. Tlie powers of expression wdiich it possesses are quite pecirliar, and 
cannot be supplied by any other kind of voice. Its tone-character (timbre) is serious, 
spiritual, tender, aiid roinantic. The low ii. in particular has a fullness of tone coinhined 
with power in the lower range. ISTo other voice expresses so decidedly dignity, great- 
ness, and religious resignation: it can also represent youthful manly power as well as 
romantic heroism. Tim high A. has generally the same range of compass as the mezzo- 
soprano, but diifers from if in the p()sitioii of the cantabile and in its character of tone. 
A. voices generally consist of two registers, tne lowest begimiing at For G below 
middle C, and reaching as high as the A or B above the octave 0. The higlier 
notes up to the next F of G partake more of the character of the soprano. See Yoict^. 


the horizon is read off the graduated circle. The A. thus observed must receive various 
corrections — tlie chief being for ])arallax (q.v.) and refraction (q.v.)— in order to get the 
true A. At sea, llu: A. is taken I’.y means of a sextant (q.v.), and then it has further to 
be cori’cctcal for t’ne dip of tin:; visdjle liorizon below the true horizon (see Hokizox). Tlie 
correct determination of allitudi'S is of great importance in most of the problems of 
astronomy and navigation. See .Lonoitude. — An Ai/riTUDS and Azimutii Ixstru- 
MEXT consists essi'iilially of a vertical circle with its telescope so arranged as to he eapa- 
])le of lieing turned round horizontally to any point of the compass. It thus differs 
from a transit circle (q.v,), which is fixed in the meridian. See Azimuth. 

ALT'lvIRCFF, a t- in upper Alsace, 70 m. s. of Strasburg; pop. about 3200; 
selected by Germany to be fortified as a counterpoise to Belfort in France. A. was 
foundinl ill the 12th c., and has the ruins of a castle which was often occupied by Aus- 
trian archdukes in thedr visits to Alsace. 
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ALT-O'TEH, a t. of Hungary, on the right bank of the Daniihe, about 2 m. above 
Ofen or Buda, of which indeed" it may be considered a suburb. ^The towns are almost 
united. A. is a decayed place, but of great anliquity, and is believed to occupy the site 
of a Roman town, ' Sicanib^'ht or Aquincuni. Remains exist of a Roman aqueduct, 
a bath, and an ampliitiieater. Attila made this his capital. Pop. ’69, 16,002. 


ALT OIK", a t. of Hampshire, England, of considerable antiquit}", near tlie Wey, 16 m. 
n.e. from Winchester. It is pleasantly situated among picturesfpie hills and woods. 
Most of the iiouses are of brick, but so'me are of stone. The principal street forsns part 
of the. mtiin road from Loudon to Winchester. Tlie church was erected in the reign of 
Henry VIL, and is in the perpendicular . style. Its toiver, older than the rest of the 
edifice, has massive Korman arclies. A branch railway connects A. witli the Soulh- 
weslern raihvay. Bombazines were formerly manufactured here. Good hops are 
grown in the neighborhood, and there arc large breweries ia the t., the ale of which is 
much esteemed. Pop. ’71, 4092. 


ALTOS^T, a city and port of entry of Illinois, U. S., on the left hank of the Mis- 
sissippi river, 21 m. above St. Louis, 3 m. above the mouth of the Missouri river, the 
terminus of the Chicago and Alton railway, and center of a large eoiumerce. The city 
contains a Rornai'< Catholic cathedmi, 10 ehiirclies, 1 daily and 3 weekly newspapers, stale 
penitentiary, and numerous mills and maniifaclories, W'itii an abundant supply of coal and 
limestone." Pop. ’00, 6333; ’70, SOGo; ’SO, 8996. . 

AL'TOH, Jos. Wilhelm Eduaru !>’, ])rofessor of arclifcology and the history of art 
at Bonn, ivas b,, 1772, at Aqiilleia, and d. in 1840. In earl^ j'oars his alientioii was 
directed to natural hisloiy, e.specially tliat of the horse, on vrhich he published a 
splendid illustrated wmrk (yatu’/ye<(thi’(‘hte den Pferdm, Bonn, 1810), 'which ivas completed 
in 1817. In concert vriih his friend Pander, he projected an extensive work on compam- 
tive osie<ilogy, of winch the first division -was publislical at Bonn, 1821-1828. His 
cachings of animals, etc., arc esteemed as valuable. Albert, the into prince consort of 
queen Victoria, was a pupil of A. in the history of art. 

AL'TOFIA, the hiiges! and richest city in the Prussian province of Slesvi^- Holstein, Is 
situated on the Elbe, so luair Kainliurg that the two cities are only divided by the 
state Ijoundaric'^. Pop. ’To, 84,218. A. lies higher than Ilamhu"rg, and is much 
healthier; but, on the other hand, it is destitute of the numerous canals rso necessary for 
the transport of goods, with which Hamburg is so abundantly provided. In a commer- 
cial point of vicAv, it forms one city with Hamhurg. Its trade extends to England, 
France, the Mediterranean sea, and the West Indies." In 1872, 1073 vessels entered the 
port. There arc many important industrial establishments in A.; among others, the 
manufacture of lobacce is largely carried on, one factory v/orking up" 600,000 lbs. 
yearly. A, is a free poii, and enjoys many jirivileges in respect of trade, and also of 
civil ‘fnxidom: all sects are allowed the free exercise of their religion. The city is con- 
nected by a r;dlway with Kiel, Rendsburg, and Glhckstadt, Idie observatory is a 
private institution, which gained a great reputation under the direction of Schu- 
macher, ■who died in 1851. The I'isc of A. to its present importance has been recent and 
rapid for a continental town. 


Altoona* 

Alum. 
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ALTOO'MA, a city of Peiinsyivanla, U. S., on tlio C(‘.n(.r;sl IhdlwTjy, at the (3astem 

base Cff the Aileghao'ujs, 244 m. w. of PhiUuk‘l|)h!a’ enntania 1,1 2 bsuiksj 

6 liolols, jiiul loeoriiotivc works and .raachine-sliops. Laid, (nil in Pop. 

T)f5, 5500; ’80, lU,klO. 

AL'TOEP, Ihe chief t. in the Sv/iss canton I'ri, is yihaihd i;i n f-liipcred s]H)I at llie 
base of the GrmilxTg-, about 2 in. from the Iierid of Ihe bile* r»f Tee Poor Cai) ions, and 
ca)ntains (1810) 2724 inhabitants. 14 is a weli-huili: town, he.vinL'; M-veral^ opvi! pltnees, a 
church, a nuniieiy, and the oldest capuchin monastery in h>v;iiz<'i l;o_nl. hlie litlic tower 
on wlhcli th.c exjdc'its of William Tell are painlod. in hid<* fre^sjes, is known ir; I,h; older 
than tile learn] d of Tell. The lime-tree under which the sitcne <)f llnw-lc'oliny' of the 
apple 'Was laiil, was removed in 1567, and a stone founiain ci’iiCK'di in ]{•; ‘-P "d. Siuiated 
on the ISl. (lothard road, A. lias soma transit trade, but lit Lie or no Indusi/y of its own. 

AL'TO-rJLP-l’VO (Ua].),,liigh-relic-f, the teimi ns<*d in smilp-Lurc O) dedYm.h^ im.t mode 
of rejireseiuint; objects by which they are made to projef-t. sironr.'ly and i.whlty froni the 
])a<'k,a'round, wiUimd bcatsg’ entui'ly !'’‘‘‘dons <ff tlie 

Ipa’tu’es jisually sland quite free, and in tins respect it dihVrs mU r>]'iy iVoiu //c.ow./c'bVvv), 
or losv-re.li'-f, 1ml from the intennediate kind of rcllcr known as S'*, iii which 

the ilgurcs are fully rounded, but where there arc] no delac'-leal {n'rlions. lit owlet* 1o !»e 
in liii^icrelicf, ubje-ets ought actually to project soinewhnL inonc ilitm bail’ Ibetr Ihickttess, 
no convc'utioual nuains being* employed in this style lu giv<] lht.*m niiparent, promirnmee. 
Ill bass-relief, on the otlmr imnd, the llgiires arcwusuaily tiriUeiied: iml meinis a.re tidopled 
to prevent the projection from appearing to tfie C'ye* to be ]c‘-s than Imif; laa-mtse if au 
object projeels less tlnm half, or, to state it otherwiso, bo more thaii imb imried in Uie 
background, it is obvious that its true outline' cn* prodle cannot lie represemh'd. This 
rule, "that in all ri'liefs there shall be eiliier a read or an apparent proiVrty'oii of at least 
liulf tile thiekness of remnd objects, was strictly observe-d in the hesi tHw'a'd of (ireek art, 
but it lias beyn often ncglechai in (in* e?Yeeution of in lalyr linc's. and lumee 

attenqds have been made ui foreshorteuiug and tierstieelive, which have nece>.surily 
resulted in partial failure. 

Peiief forms a kind of intermediate stage betwemi ])laslic art and painting, the mode 
of rc'prescntalion lieing borrowed from the former, wliilst tlie mode* cjf arraugemeiit to a 
certain (‘xiciil, is in accordance with the latter. The plastic principle oe<‘U]fic‘s the most 
prominent place in the simple and tranquil reliefs <;f Ihe earlic'r art of ( b'c*ccc, wiiereas 
the picforial ])rinciple preponderates in the crowded and ofh*n e.xoiled r<'])resent.ed 

in tlielaUu* Ihanaii iviu-fs. In such relicd’s as iiavc been {trcKluoc'd in imaii !*n times, the 
onc-cb’inent or tiic other has prevaik'd, according as the oiu; model or the oflmr has been 
foIlow<.‘d. 'i’iic weu'ksAvhich have been recovered fr(,>m the ruins nf Ih-rsepnlk, Aineveh, 
and Babylon, siil! attest ihe extensive emtiloyiiient of relief in IVi'-^'an amd .\,wvria}i art. 
Of the bilter, v’hieli usually belongs to the class of nhzxo-r.'l/rf';), soui" of the linesfe 
sp‘(.‘cim<ms in existence arc nov/ to lie seen in the Briil'li musedm. Thou'di never 
cxhibiiing the life and fr(H?dom of elassicial or inmbTn European mi, tlu* ebiborately 
cxecuted and majestic reliefs of these semi-oriental nations are g.^ atly in advance not 
only of th(3 wiiimsi<*al distortions of nature exhi hied by the Hindoos, out of tla* iuanimato 
ancf motionlc.ss rcpn'.senlalions of the Egyptians. 

The earliest Greek reliei’s pos.sessed a hard and severe cliniVi-ier, somewhal approach- 
ing to the art of those (‘ariier nations of which we have jusi !-p<'»';en. and v. mv* very 
slighting raised, Of this we have an example in the two linns over ilia gab* at, Idyccna? — 
probably the oldest Greek relief in existcne*e. It was Phidias wlawaave lo ndief ils true 
character, and rmally bronglit it to a degree of pm-feeiion vhich il lue- mwis* sinc(3 
attained. The alli-rllievi wliieh adorned tiie metoims of tlie parllscnoii at .\t hens, and 
the temple of Apollo at Phigalia in Arcadia, now preservi^tl in llm Bri'idi mu.-u.mm, are 
still not only iinsarpassed, hut unapproacheil as cxamjdes of tlm .style. In none of 
these d»o we see any attempt at perspective, and ev(‘n kucshortenlng for Hie most part 
is avtiideil. 

Uinlcr the Homans, sculpture was employed to an (‘normous exieni, in the d^woration 
of tombs and sarco^ihagi, whole streets of such monuments being eoiwtructcd, as, for 
example, on the AppiaiTway. The result of the d(*mand thus cre ated was that sc.ulp- 
ture became a manufacture rather than an art, and attempts were made to > apply by 
technical execution and mere mass what had been lost in thought and spiril, fo'redSvas 
now applied, often by Greek artists resident in Pmly, to purpor-es for wldclj the Grcc'ks, 
in their own land and in their better times, had rightly ('omx-ived it lo Ik; uusiiitcd. 
Behind dgures standing nearly free a second rank was hitroduecd, and those numerous 
examples of a false style, still to he found in every galka'y in Europe, were ]/rodueed, 
the imitation of wtdc‘Ii" afterwards led to such a, hCvisli {*xj)endi!urc of artlMtic hdent in 
Italy. The attcnnpt which the Romans had made to invade the provima* of pulnllng, by 
means .of sculpture, was carried still further by the Eiorenlinc artists of llu‘ IGtii and 
17th centuries. Kot only were several rows of figures represi'nled in p,ers]'K^cl ivc, but 
even landscape was introduced with a success wtdeh, in the hands of such artists as 
Ghiberti, was positively marvelous. If the higliest perfection in tin* true ])la;4l(* style of 
relief was attained by Phidias in the metopcs"^of tlic tJarlhenonat Athens, a eorrespond- 
isig merit may be claimed as regards the degenerate picforial style by Gkiberli in the 
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©elebratrd bronze doors of tbe baptistery of San GiovanBi at-: FlorcDce. Even Canova's 
reliefs pM-'riuok to far too great ao extent of the character of paliitiogs in stone; and to 
Flaxinaii, and aljove all to 'Idionvuldsenf most be assign'd the merit of restoring tills 
style of art to its geiiinne and (iiiginal principles. It is^to be remembered,; in sttidying 
tile reli'.db of clasLOcal times, that studiously as the Greeks avoided a pictorial conception 
of their suhjecl., tliey did not eschew the use of color wliere it could be employed to 
licigl'.lcn the cfu'ct of their reliefs. There is reason to belkivvi thgt In many excellent 
exaiiipics the b:ickgTound was painted blue, and that the hems of the garments of the 
tigiiros, n.nd the like, vrere often colored or gilded. ■ ■ 

AL’TStiJiCjji-iAM, a market-t. of Cheshire, England, on Bov/den downs, 8 m. s.w. 
from jlaimlu/sler. It is situated on the Cheshire Midland railway, and near tlie duke of 
BrirlgC'Wiiter’s canal, vrhlch lias contributed greatly to its prosperity. It is a very neat 
ami clean t., aiifi on {recount of tiie salubrity of the {lir, is much resorted to ])y invalids 
from 3.1an('hcs?cr. It luis rnarirdaetures of artificial manures, and an irori-forindry, Imt 
a chief employment <tf its iuludhtants is the raking of fruits and vegetables for tlie mar- 
ket of lu'au Chester. lYip. Ijl, ()fj2.y; ’71, 8T78. 

ALTU'IIAS, ;i eo in s. Idaho, on Snake river; pop. ’70, 689. The Bocky mountains 
are in the n. pai't. Mining is the principal business. 

ALIin, {I wliliisii, {:i;-itr.ingent, saline substance; properly it is a double salt, being com- 
])Osed ol: siil’d.iaic of poiash and sulpbate of alumina, whieli, along with a certain pro- 
portion (^f ’Wiiter, e.iystallize together in octahedrons or in cubes. Its formula is KOSOa 
-|--AbAAh'BO;i-|--'filO. A. is soluble in 18 times its weiglit of cold water, and in its own 
weight of Imt water. Tlie solution thus obtained has a peculiar astringent taste, and is 
strongly acid to colored lest piapers. When heated, the crystals melt ”iii their Avater of 
cryslallizaitioii; fuid when the water is completely driven oft by heat, tliere is left a spongy 
•wliite m:iss, called burnt A, or anliydrous A, A. is much used as a mordant in dyeing. 
This propi'iiy it o\res to the alumina in it, which has a strong attachment for textile tis- 
sues, and {d.so for cob uing matters; the alumina thus becomes tlie means of fixing the 
color ill the clotli. Tlie niaoiifact.ure of the colors or paints called lakes depends on this 
property of {.dumina I o {dtacli to itself certain coloring matters. Thus, if a solution of 
A. is colored wiili cochincail or madder, and ammonia or carbonate of soda is added, the 
alumina of the A. is prcjcipitated with the color attached to it, and the liquid is left 
colorless. x\.lumimi, the liasis of pure clay—which is a silicaite of alumina — derives its 
name from being first extracted from A. A. is also used in tbe preparation of leather 
from skins, and, "in medicine, as a powerful astringent for arresting lileeding and mucous 
discharges. Its use in the making of bread, to give a while ;ippcarance ami more pleas- 
ingeonsistenee to iiread made IVofn indiirercnt iioiir, is highly objcetiomable. A. riirely 
occurs ill nature, except in .a fev/ springs and in some extinct iaficanoes, where it appears 
to be formed from the action of sulphurous acid vapors iipoii felspatliic rocks. In this 
country, it is prcjiared artificially from A. -shale, obtained from coal-mines at ilurletfc 
and Campsie, near Glasgow’-; aiul A. -slate, whicli occurs at Wbilliy, in Yorksbire, and 
there forms precipitous clril's, extending about 30 m. along the e. coast of England. The 
A.-slate, fihaie, or schist, consists mainly of clay (silicate of alumina), iron ])yrites 
(bisulpiurret of iron), am.l coaly or bituminous matter. AYhcn the sludeis exposc'd to the 
air — as it is in the old coal-io(htes or mines from -^hich the coal lias Ix'cn oxtracled--tlie 
oxygen of the nil-, assisted by moisture, effects a decided cbiinge upon it. I'lie original 
hard stiiiiy sul {.stance begins \o .split up into thin leaves, and becomes studdeal over and 
intersperid w ith crystals. The’latler are the result of the oxidation of the sulphur of 
the pyrites into solpluiric acid, and the iron into oxide of iron, both, of -svliicb in part 
combine to form sulplnite of iron, whilst the excess ofi the sulpluiric; acid unites with the 
aiumina of the clay, and produces sulpliate of alumina. MTien the A. -shale thus 
weathered is digested in 'water, tliere dissolve out the sulpliate of alumina (AlA-);::)BO.A 
and sulphate of Iron (F(ddSO;,); tins solution is treated w lib clilorideof potassium (KOI), 
wdiicli decomposes Iho sulpbate of iron, forming suli»}nite of poiash (KOSO:;) ami chlo- 
ride oi.’ iron (FcCl), Wlicn this liquid is ev.aporated to concciitvation, and nilow’cd to 
cool, cry'dalsof V. separate, condsting of sulphate of jilumina, suljihate of potash and 
water, (lui;-', K0S()n+.AI>.;0;,3Sl)a+24H0, and the cliloride of iron is left in the solution 
or vioiL r4iqno;\ Tiie crystals of A. obtained from the first taystullizalion are not free 
from iind lienee reipaire to be redissolved in water, rceoncent rated, and recrystal- 
lized. This openiiion is genenuly repeidcd a third lime before the A. is obtained pure.— 
As the prclimimiry wneathcring of the shale takes some years to jiroceed, a more cxjiedi- 
tious method is novr hirgely resorted to. The shale is broken in fragments, and piled up 
over brushwood in long'rldges, shaped like hiigh potato-pits, iiiid th.c brushwood being 
set fire to, the coaly matterVif the shale begins to burn, juid the wdiole ridge undergoes 
the process of ro{isting: the results of which an{ the same as that of the weathering oper- 
ation — ntimcly, the. oxidation of tbe sulphur and iron, and the formation of sulphate of 
alumimj {ind ’su1|)liate of iron. Tills material is afterwards rvorked up as previously 
described. 'Fhc roiisting oprertilion is so much more expeditious tlnin the w eathering pro- 
cess, timt months sufiice for years. The A. made at Tolfa-, near Civita ATcchia, is 
extracted from A. -stone, a mlnenil containing sulphate of potash, and sulphate of alu- 
mina, but united in such a form as to render them insoluble. When the mineral is cai- 
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ciiK-d, the sulphates become soluble, and are extracted by lixiviatioii. riK3:.i.. thusman- 
ui’actured is prized, as being free ot iron. The polasii in A., can be rejjlacted pnrlly or 
idtogether by soda or amnionia; the alumina ])y oxide oi* cjirondiijm or y.*st jusnxide <>f 
ruaiiL^.inesc; or the sulphuric acid by {dironiic acid, or peroxeb.* ot iron, whlioul aliering 
the iorm of the crystals. T!)ere are thus soda, aunnonia, chronii'.yd;;., rorndug 

a genus of salts of which common A. is only one of the species. Hie lanre iinportaut 
}^<icinbcTS of the class, e.xpre'^sed in symbols, are; 

E:OS(>a+Al,()a:5B()H--4FIO, i)otas]i A. 

KaOSO:,+AJs>On2SO;3+24HO, soda A. 

]SrJ4,tOS0:t+Al.Oy3SO3-i-34PiO, am monia A. 

K()S()3--f”0rdJdlSO,+24Hf), clin-mic potash A. 

FcOSOH-A]A') 33SOH-J^4HO, feiTous A. 


ALUM BAGS, a fort rendered famous, during Urn battbis and sieges arising out of the 
Indian mutiny in 1857, by the iiidomitahle rcsoiut'ou of ju- (k.-ff-nders. The A. lb 
ip* garden of the lady Abinl, or beauty of the souT') rp.,s a d<inif.d’Ji nhyiit 4 no froui the 
citV of Liickuo'vV, near the Cawmpore road. It compns.al ud- bnPdiisg-', inelndiiig a 
]>a]ace, a mosqiKc and a.n emanbarra or prlvaXe temj>he hanided bra Imiuliful gc.nkai, 
which w"as ibudf in the middle of a, park, ami the ])ark iuclo'-c ! by a wall with ( orner 
tovews. It bad l-elouged to some members of the royal family of tonu- ]jut when llin 
wars of the mutiny had f)ecn fairly begun, tli.3 A. !l. was I;;' t he velif-K into a, 

fort. It was large enough to contain a powmrfrd miril.‘!ry force, and luigid lar/e bfX'onie 
a formidable stronghold, if w'cll d<4'end{;d ; but it prova'd jawyeiie:*'' agumst a suiall ilritisli 
force. 111 Bept., Outrnm, ITavcIoek, and ]S;ei.]l cros-^i-d ilie fbniges, from Pa\vn])ore, 
marciied rapidly towards Lucknow, and captunjd the A. B. on tiic way. .\boul 3U0 
soldhu's -were left at tlie place, with four guns, a number of ^Ick, woundr-d, ami 4()0t) 
native c-amp-followcrs, under col. MMutyia.*; w.diile the Uirire generals procei-: k<l witli the 
main body of their fon-o to Lucknow.' Uwa.s inlendc'd that Mlntyre should soon be 
relieved dr reinforca.’d; but Havelock audOutrarn, sliut up for two montlis within the res- 
idency at Lucknow, could scarcely send- even a sinab iioio in a un!]l to the lb ."Not 
until the close of Nov. did the British, under Sir Colin Camphcl!, rebev(^ b(/di Luckmnv 
and the A. B. He brought awuiy all the, g.arrison from the fpriiirr place, hut kd'l Sir 
James hlutram, wdthMoOO'smm, to hold the A. B, It vras ai timl tieumlm ociy spot in the 
wdiole province of Uude in tlie hands of the BrilBh; and duriiig the ^vlndemvirJcr, Sir 
James had to defend it ntgadnst tlie cij<*my. On the 13th of .bm., Id.ri he yv.*<s adUa.;ked 
by no armed rabble of sepoys and other malcontents, ainoiniiii:g to dTuub no'u. d'lie>c, 
Iiowevor, bo completely {jefeated. They attacked jiira age.in vddi 30d«'Hl men <as tlte^lst 
of Fch., at a time wlien his sm.ill force was weakened, hy Ihn a'-.'eh'ee of jj detachment 
cm]>loyed in escmrling a convoy of provision.^ ami stores f roe » (uompme; he, however, 
met th'ein with the same her.)ic resolullon, and eilecLiolly mpuha'd^ liicfn. 3n ilic next 
following* moulh, Sir Colin Campbell reiaiiupiered Inick’mw: m,a! dn; ;/mri.“on a.t the 
A. 11 wAs relieved from its p<!ri}i»us isokition, Altliougii o'i’y a domaku c*.nvtrled tem- 
porarily inlo a fort, the A. B. must ever ocea[>y a memorable place iii ml i it ary history. 


ALUMINA, the most abuudanl of tlie emths (q.v.), is the fAude of the incial alumin- 
ium (q.v. ), the formula. !)eing Ai-./)r,. It ot.*curs ri uaiu.re abundmilly in ('omljinaJiim 
w'ith Silica. as-s)ei;itod willi other b.iscs. The most huniiiar of its nadve. cfii’up.ounds is 
hdspar, a siliiaPeof A., andi ]>ota.^s (AI<>0;i,uSif).,-j-lvc),Sir>;P, 'fld^ is one of tin* ceei.'^tit- 
ueiils of granite, and of r^evewil other igneous rock.s. Cert nu varieties of these, by ex- 
posure to the atanosphere, become completely rlisinlegredvib pasrdng from tin* state of 
hard, solid roek. such as we are accastoined io sc'c in Imilding-gr.aniUi, iine*F-.oft, erunn 
bliiig, earthy masses. It is the hdspar w’hic.h undere>)es the ('hangt.', and iinnpp<‘ar.s to ]>o 
owing to ll)ea{diou of rain-water charged with cariionie. acid, wideh dissohn'S the ]>olass 
at]d some or the silica of the felspar, leaving the e.xcess of sirn.ai and the A. still unitetl 
It is not known, iiow'cver, why certain s|)ecimeiis of grarute are rapidly corrofled and 
crumbled down, whikd others have re.dstcd for ages the same causes of decay. By such 
a process of disintegration as wc have de.scrihcd, the claVvS of our arable suib’- are ]n*o- 
diiccd. Clay consists of silica and A. in a- state of cbeinical coirdunatioii. It never is 
pure A,, but the quantity of silica, imitedto the latter is vannble. AflKm U, is puna clay 
is quite \yhite, as we sec in the porcelain clay of Devonshire and Cornwall, #iiic.ii is 
dea’ived from colorless felspar. Afore fr<3qneid]y, clay is n?d, owing to the t)resence of 
oxid'j of iron; or black, from the diffusion through it of vegetable inatter. 

Prom alum, A, is prepared by adding to a solution of the former, water of ammonia, 
as long us it occasions a precipitate. The A. appeaws as a voluminous, while, gelatinous 
substance, cdnsi.sting of the oxide of the metal combined with wafer. 'Wlnm A. Is jire.- 
cipitated h*om a solution containing coloring matter, such as logwood, etc,, it carries 
down the color chemically united to the llocculent precipitate; 'in tliis way are formed 
the colored earths, called Mes (tpy.). A. in the state of precipitate, after 'being gently 
dried, is readily soluble In acids and in alkalies; but if heated to wlkiteness, it loses the 
associated water, contracts greatly in bulk, and forms a white, soft powder, not at nil 
gritty, and with dlffieulty sohihle in alkalies and acids. A., as gen.erally prepared, 
whether hydrated or anhydrous,’ is insoluble in water, possesses no taste, and does not 
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alter coloring matters; Imt some time ag'o >Ir. Walter Crum obtained A. in an allotropici 
form, in wliicii it is soluble in water. It is quite different, therefore, in properties from 
the alkaline eai-ths, and is a much weaker l)ase. In the anhydrous state it absorbs water 
with great readiness without combining with it, so that it adheres to the tongue, and is 
felt to parch it. Clay retains this property; and the ends of tobacco pipes are glazed to 
prevent adhesion to the lips or tongue. A. is not fusible by a forge or furnace heat, but 
it .melts before the oxyiiydrogen blow-pipe into a clear globule, possessing great hard- 
ness. It occurs in nature in a similar state. The more coarsely crystallized specimens 
form tlie emery which is used for polisiiing; the transparent crystals, when of a blue 
color, owing to a trace of metallic oxide, constitute the precious gem the sapphire, 
■and, when red, the ruby. A., in common with other sesquioxides, is a feeble base. The 
salts it forms with the acids have almost all a sour taste, and an acid action on coloring 
matter. 

ALUMIF'IUK— sym. Al, eq. (old) 13.7, (new) 27,4 — is one of the metals present in 
clay, granite, and other rocky and earthy substances. It was discovered by Wohler in 
1828, and was re-examined by him in 1846, when he obtained the metal in minute glob- 
ules or beads, by heating a mixture of chloride of A. and sodium. In 1855, the French 
chemist Deville showed"^ as the result of a series of experiments, that A, could be jjre- 
pared on a large scale and in a compact form without much difficulty. The mineral cry- 
olite found ill Greenland, which is a double fluoride of A. and sodium, was the ore first 
used for its manufacture; but bauxite, a mineral found in France, and consisting chiefly 
of alumina, or oxide of A. and oxide of iron, has more recently been employed as a con- 
venient source of the metal. An aliiminate of soda is first obtained b}'' heating the 
bauxite with soda ash in a furnace, and separating it (the aluminate) from the insoluble 
.portions by lixiviation. When carbonic acid is added to the solution, pure alumina is 
thrown down. The alumina is then formed into balls with common salt and charcoal, 
which are heated in an earthenware retort through which ehlorine gas is passed, la 
this part of the process, the charcoal combines with the oxygen, and the chlorine with the 
A, ; the latter sublimes over with the common salt (chloricle of sodium), and is collected 
as a double chloride of A. and sodium. When this double chloride is heated in a rever- 
beratory furnace with fluxes and metallic sodium, the latter seizes the chlorine combined 
with the A., which is then set free, and falls to tlie bottom ready to be cast into ingots 
for use. A, was made for some years near Newcastlo-on-Tyne, hy Mr. J. Lothian Bell, 
but the demand for it not being sufficient to keep the work constantly in operation, it 
was stoxiped, and tbe metal is now chiefly manufactured in France. 

The properties of A. are that it is a white metal, somewhat resembling silver, but pos- 
sessing a bluish hue, which reminds one of zinc. It is very malleable and ductile, in 
tenacity it approaches iron, and it takes a high polish. When heated in a furnace, b 
fuses, and can then be cast in molds into ingots. Exposed to dry or moist air, it is un^ 
alterable, and does not oxidize as lead and zinc do. Cold water lias certainly no action 
upon it, and in the majority of experiments hot water has not sensibly affected it. Sub 
pliureted hydrogen, the gas wdiich so readily tarnishes the silver in households, 
forming a blacic film on the surface, does not act on A., which is found to preserve its 
appearance under all ordinary circumstances as perfectly as gold does. When fused and 
cast into molds, it is a soft metal like pure silver, and has a density of 2.56; but when 
hammered or rolled it becomes as hard as iron, and its density increases to 2.67. It is 
therefore a very light metal, being lighter than glass, and only one fourth as heavy as 
silver. This property w^as taken advantage of by Napoleon IXL, who ordered the eagles 
surmounting the standards of the French army to be made of A. instead of silver; and 
thus the same sized eagle was reduced to one fourth of its former weight. A. is very 
sonorous; and when a rod or small hell made of it is struck, it gives out a very sweet, 
clear, ringing sound. A. forms, with copper, several light, very hard, white alloys; 
also a yellow alloy, which, though much lighter than gold, is very similar to it in color. 
This gold-like alloy, which contains from 5 to 10 per cent of A., and is of great strength, 
was discovered by Dr. Percy of London, and has hitherto been much more used for 
manufacturing purposes than A. alone. It is much used for watch-chains, pencil-cases, 
and other ornamental articles. By itself, A. is used for jewmlry, small statuettes, and 
other works of art. It is also employed for the tubes of opera-glasses. Its bluish color 
can he whitened by hydro-fluoric and phosphoric acids, and also by a heated solution of 
potash. On the whole, considering its valuable properties, this metal has not received 
such extensive application in the arts as might have been expected. 

ALUM'NUS, originally indicating a student supported and educated at the expense 
of the “ Alumnat,” an institution endowed for educating youths who could not pay for 
living and tuition. Three such, founded by Maurice of Saxony, are still in active opera- 
tion. But in modern usage every graduate of a college is an A. In law, alumnat is a 
term for the general responsibility in the eyes of the law attached to the relationship oi 
foster father towards the child whom he has undertaken to support and educate. 

ALUM BOOT. This name is given in the United States to two plants, natives of that 
country, very different from one another, but agreeing in the r<?markable astringency of 
their roots, which are medicinally used. One of these plants is geramum maculMum 
(see Geranium), a plant of general habit and appearance very much jresembling some of 
U. K. I.”“22 



the species of geranium which are common weeds in Brituhi. The root contains more 
taimin tlian kmo (q.v.) does. The tincture is of use in sore tluxnit and uicerutions of 
the moutl), and is also aiirninistered in various tliseas(*s.— The property of asiriiigency 
helongs, lu an inferior degree, to some other species of (jiniulum, u.id nf the kindred 
genera, evod^hwm other Airier lean plant to wliieJi tiie name R. 

is given is Iwuchem Aniericana, a plant of the natural ordi'r .sv/.A;>a,f 7 oe (q.v.), an order 
ill which also astringency is a prevalent property. The genus //ee/*7e7'o, lai.s th(i calyx 
5-cleft, the petals undivided, five stamens, and the styles rem.arkably long. //. 
caitOf is everywhere covered witli a clammy down ; the leaves an? roimdisii, lolied, and 
toothed; the peduncles, dichotomous and straggling. Tire root is a powerful styptic, 
aud is used to form a wash for wounds and obstinate ulcers. 

ALra'HO; ATccolo, or Niccolo of Puligno, one of the old Umljrian ]>ainters, wiiose 
Tvorks first indicated tile qualities discernilile in dial school. Ilis earii(?>^t known piece 
is a “Madonna with Angels and Saints,” 1458 a.d. There is also a gonfalon — a lianner 
used in religious processions — of die year 1400, in the churdi of Santa ..Maria Auova at- 
Perugia, wdiich A. painted for the brotluThood, as die inscription testifies; “ 
Amvm.damento fecit fieri hoc c/pmA It is a work of peculiar beauty, displaying deep 
religious fcelingarid exquisite swx'etne.ss. A. painted several of these gonfalons. Some 
of his pictures were carried off liy the French, and scut to Paris; hut at tin? restoration 
of artistic spoil, “ Tlie Nativity,” The Kesurrection,” etc., were retunuHl, although “The 
Agony in tiie G-arden ” still remains in the Louvre. There is al.so a “ 3!adonna b(?twceii 
Two Angels,*' of the year 1490, to be seen in the parish church of th<3 viliiag(‘ of Bastia. 
Fragments, too, are still in existence of an altar-piece for the <‘atlicdral of Assisi. The 
picture represented a pieta, with two angels bearing torches, and, according to Vasari, 
'Weeping so naturally, that “no one,” he thinks, “could have painted them better.” A. * 
is not so remarkable for the originality or feililily of Ids invention, as for his selection 
of details, warmth of feeling, purity, and devout faith. Ills earnestness, liowever, leads 
him at times into exaggeration. 

AL'ITEED, or Alked, of Beverley, in Yorkshire, an old English historian of the time 
of Henry I. Little is known regarding him: but he is said to have been educated at 
Cambridge, and to have greatly distinguished himself by the variety of his learning. It 
is also stated that he had enriched his mind by travel, both in France and Italy, and 
that at Rome he became domestic chaplain to cardinal Cthoboni. His permanent office, 
however, appears to have been that of canon and treasurer of the church of’ St. John in 
his native town of Beverley, wdiere he wrote his A ?/ This work commences with a 
fabulous period of British history, and extends dowm to the 29th year of Henry L It 
wnLS published at Oxford in 1716 by Thomas llearne, and is a remarkable production, for 
various reasons. Its Latin is extremely good, and even elegant, while its accuracy, 
especially in dates, is unusual for the age in 'which its author lived, lie is said, tliough 
it is very doubtful, to have written, besides the Anmds, a work on the liberties or privi- 
leges of the church of St. John, of Beverley. The work, whoever wrote it, is a trauslatioa 
of old Saxon documents, charters, etc., relative to that edifice, and is still in manuscript 
A. d. in 1128 or 1129. 

ALU'TA, or Alt, or Olt, a branch of the Danube rising in e. Transylvania, crossing 
the Carpathians, traversing Wallachia, and emptying opposite Nicopolis; about 380 m. 
long. 

ALVA, a village of Stirlingshire, Scotland, pleasantly situated on nearly level ground 
at the mouth of a romantic glen of the OcJiil hills, 7m.* n.e. from Stirling'. The part of 
Stirlingshire in which A. is ’situated is detached from the rest of the county, and in- 
closed bet'ween the counties of Clackmannan and Perth. A. is a place of great industrial 
activity, having extensive woolen factories. Formerly the prevailing branch of industry 
was the blanket trade. In later years thisdias been entirely superseded by the manufac- 
ture of shawls. Tweeds have also been introduced. The number of looms employed is 
about 1100, the steam-looms having lieen introduced during the summer of 1867. To 
the e. of the village is a glen, named the Silver glen, where t'wo pits are still to be seen, 
marking the site of old silver mines. Tiie cdininunion cups still in use in the parish 
cliurch are made of silver derived from these mines. 

Immediately behind the town is Alva glen, noted for its picturesque beauty and 
magniheeut w^ater-fall. About a mile to the w. of the village is BalquUarii Glen, also a. 
very romantic spot. Pop. '61, 3147; 71, 4096 

• ALVA, Duke of. See Alba. 

ALVAEA'BO, a t. of Mexioo, in the department of Vera Cruz, on the gulf of Mexico,, 
at the mouth of the river Alvarado, 50 rn. s.e. from Vera Cruz. The 'situation, close to 
a lagoon, is unhealthy. A bar at the mouth of the riveu’ prevents the entrance of vessels 
of more than 12 or 13 ft. draught, but within the bar the liarbor is sheltered from every 
wind. Great part of thp t, consists of cane-built cottages, roofed with palm-leaves. 
The river has a course of not much more than 100 m., but collects the waters of an 
extensive swampy district. Much rice and cacao are produced in the country arouj^d. 
Alvarado, Pop. 6009. 
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ALVAEA'BO, Pedro DE, a famous compamon of Cortes, was b. at Badajoz in Spanish 
Pstrernadura, towards the close of the 15ih century. In 1 5X7 or 1518, he sailed for the 
new world, arid in the same year was dispatched from Cuba, by Yelasquez, the g’oyernor 
of that islaiul, to exphu'e, uiider the conimand of Grijalva, the shores of the American 
contiiicnt. The expedition touched at Acozamil (the isle of Swallows), and at various 
pku’cs in Yucatan. Ascmuliug also the rivers Tobasco and Banderos, Grijalva was so 
enclianted with the beauty of" the country, its line cultivation, and the numerous traces 
of advaiK'Cci civilization, that he named it Neii) Spain. Now, for the lirst time,' the 
Spaniards iioard of the riches of Montezuma, and of his vast empire. A. was ordered 
to return to Cuba, and inform Yalasquez of the result of the expedition. The sight of 
the gold which A. brought with him, stimulated the covetousness and ambition of Yelas- 
<pniz, who became greatly incensed against Grijalva, because the latter .had not pene- 
trated further into the new region, and on his return to Cuba deprived him of his com- 
mand. In Peb, 1519, Cortes sailed from Havana, solely for the purpose of con- 
tpiest, with eleven ships, containing 508 soldiers and 109 seamen. A. commanded one 
of tlii'sc ships; but a storm separating the fleet, he arrived at the rendezvous, isle of 
Swnllows, three days earlier than the others. Here the conquest of Mexico was planned 
by these intrepid adventurers. A. figured in every conspicuous incident; lie was, 
indeed, hardly less distinguished than the sagacious Cortes himself, who knew his woitli, 
and whom lie served with unfaltering zeal and fidelity. While he held the city of 
Mexico, during the absence of his chief, he massacred, in the midst of a fete, a great 
number of Aztec nobles, which act is said to have excited the indignation of Cortes ; but, 
on the other hand, it is asserted that the Mexicans had plotted the destruction of the 
Spaniards, and ‘that A. had become cognizant of the scheme. In the famous night- 
retreat of 1st July, 1520, A. commanded the rear-guard. After the conquest of Mexico, he 
was sent, in 1528, at the head at 800 foot, 16Q horse, with 4 pieces of cannon, and a troop 
of Mexican auxiliaries, to subdue the tribes on the coast of the Pacific in the direction 
of Guatemala. He was completely successful, receiving everywhere the submission of 
the native chiefs, while the people brought him presents, in token of the sincerity of 
their friendship. He no^v returned to Spain, where the emperor, Charles Y., gave him 
a splendid reception, aud appointed him governor of Guatemala. On departing again 
for the new world, he was accompanied by numerous friends and cavaliers desirous of 
making their fortune. His adventurous spirit soon launched him into new enterprises. 
Pizarro and Almagro were prosecuting a brilliant career of conquest in South America. 
A, resolved not to intrude upon th5ir territories. He considered the province of Quito to 
be wutbout the limits of these, and so, embarking with a forcb of 500 soldiers, 227 of 
whom were cavaliers, he landed at Bahia de los Caraques, near cape San Francisco, 
whence he penetrated into the heart of the country, crossing the Andes by as bold and 
hazardous a march as it is possible to conceive. In the plain of Rio Bamha, he was met 
by some of the troops of Pizarro, headed by Almagro; but instead of disputing by force 
of arms his right to the possession of the country in w’hich he found himself, he agreed 
to retire, on receiving an indemnity for his arduous undertaking. He therefore retired 
to Honduras, and aided the colonists in establishing new settlements, amongst others 
Gracias-a-Dios aud San Juan de Puerto de Caballos. Meanwhile, Pizarro, loaded with 
wealth, w'^ent back to Spain in 1534, and misrepresented the conduct of A. to the 
emperor; but the latter following, vindicated himself so successfully, that he received the 
government of Honduras in addition to Guatemala. Again he embarked for the new 
world, and pursued his course of discovery and conquest; but in an affray with the 
Indians upon the coast of Michoacan, in 1541, he was accidentally killed by his horse fall- 
ing upon him and crashing him. In the same year, an inundation, accompanied by a 
frightful tempest, overthrew the walls of the town of San Jago, when his wife and chil- 
dren all perished. 

AL'YAREZ, PraisCISCO, 1460-1540; a jurist, and- almoner to king of Portugal; sent 
in 1515 as secretary to an embassy to the king of Abyssinia. In 1538, he went to Rome 
on an embassy to Clement YII. A. published an account of his travels, curious but not 
trustworthy, as, like most travelers of his time, he was extremely credulous. 

ALYAEE2, Don‘JosE, a Spanish sculptor, was b, Apr. 23, 1768, at Priego, in the prov- 
ince of Cordova. During youth he labored with his father, a stone-mason ; and when 
20 years old, began to study drawing and sculpture in the academy of Granada. His 
early essays In sculpture secured for him the patronage of the bishop of Cordova, and in 
1794, he was received into the academy of San Fernando, where, in 1799, he gained the 
first prize in the first class. Subsequently, he gained the second prize for' sculpture in 
the institute of Paris, and in 1804, increased his celebrity by a plaster-model of Gany- 
mede, which proved that he could rival Canova in gracefulness of style. He* now 
attempted greater works in the more severe style, and prepared a model tor a wounded 
Acliilles, whk;h was accidentally broken. Having removed to Rome, he 'was hei*€ 
employed by Napoleon to design bass-reliefs for the Quirinal palace on monte Cavallo; but, 
on account of political changes, his works were not allowed to occupy the place.s for 
which they liad been destined. In Rome, where he lived on terms of friendsliip with 
Canova and Thorwaklsen, he exofcuted, among other works, his Grwpv Goloml de Zara- 
goza, now in the royal museum of Madfid, representing a scene iu the defense of Bara- 
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goflsa. This work alone is sufficient to estublisli A.’s fume. Clearness of desig-n, <li,gr 
lied simplicity in execution, trueiiessto nature, and deep sentiment, mark the scuiptuors 
of A., who, next to nature and classical antiquity, studied the works of j^Ocliaei Aiigeio. 
He d. in Madrid, Kov. 26, 1827. 

AL'VAREZ, Juan, 1790-1870; a Mexican general and statesman. He I(mI the 
revolt which deposed Santa Anna in 1855, and hecaine president in his place, but re- 
signed the next year. He was one of the most determined oppemeuts of Maximilian and 
the French invasion. 

AL'VINCZY, or AL'YINZY, Joseph, yon, Baron 17B5-1810; an Austrian lic'ld-mar- 
slud, distinguished in the seven jmars’ war at Torgiui and T(.>plitz. llci toolc fairt in tho 
campaign against the Turks in 1789, but did not taive Belgrade. 1’Iiough oflener hiding 
than wuinlng, he was selected to lead the Austrian army against Bona.f.>u.rte ; hut liaAing 
lost the important battles of Areola and Rivoli, he Avas recalled. In 1798, he wtis niadc 
superior commander of Hungary, and reorganized the army. In 1808, A. was made lieid- 
marsbah 

AL'YIS (“all-wise”); in Horse mythology, the dwarf who answers Thor’s ques- 
tions in the lay (song) of A1 vis. 

AL'WUE, or MAcriEHY, a Rajpoot state of India, under the control of the goAmrnor- 
generars agent for the states of Rajpootana, hut having a considerable ineasure of 
independence. lilies between n. lat. 2T 14' and 28'' 18', and between e. long. 70"' 14" and T7' 
15". Its area is about 3000 sq.m.; its pop., ’72, 778,596. The ca[)ila], Alwur, is a small 
ill-huilt town, surrounded by a wretched mud Avail, situated at the l.»ase of a ro(‘ky 
range of quartz and slate, 1200 ft. above the adjacent country, and at least 2100 h^et 
above the sea, 94 m. aA'.d.av. from Agra. Tbe palace of the Kao Hajtdi is a curious 
square building, having its walls pierced with a great luimber of small Avindows, and 
covered Avith glaring and grotesque paintings. Tbe ixYemie of the 1 {a o Rajah is esti- 
mated at, about £180,000. The military force of the state amounts to about 8000 inhintry 
and 4000 cavalry. The inhabitants, Avho are called MeAvattis, are a nnle and savage 
race. In former times, tbe Mewaltis were a predatory tribe, and from the 13th to the 
15th c., carried their raids even to the gates of Delhi. 

AL'ZEY, or Alzei, an old city in Rhenisli Hesse, on the Selz, 18 m. s.av. of Mentz; 
pop. ’67, 5358; tanning and tobacco manufacturing are the chief industries. The t. Avas 
founded in Roman days, and had its own lords in the middle ages, the ruins of whose 
castles are still Ausible. ^ 

AL'ZOCt, Johann Baptist, 1808-78; a Roman Catholic theologian. He Avas pro- 
fessor of church history in the iini\xrsity of Freiburg, and Avrote a Hand Book, AAdiich 
is known in maipy languages. He was also the author of an Oatli.no of Bit rologf./, and in 
1809 was a memlicr of the commission on dogma Avliich prepared the Avork for the Auiti- 
can couiicil. He Avas the only meml)er of the commission avIio opposed the promulgation, 
of the dogma of jiapa] infallibility. 

AMABE'TTS (i.e., Lovc-God), a common name in the house of SaAmy. The first who 
bore it was count A., eldest son of count Humbert, who lived about the commencement 
of the 11th century. His successors gradually enlarged their paternal dominions; Init the 
first to make an important figure in history Avas A. Y., AAdip Avas 1). in 1249, succeeded 
his nude Filippo in 1285, and d. in 1323. lie acquired the dignity of a prince of the 
empire. He had a brother who resided for a long period in England, and, while tliere, 
built the Savoy palace in London. — His son, A. YI., the “green count,” b. in 1334, 
succeeded his father in 1343. He AA’as a sagacious, moderate, ~and vigorous ruler, won 
various places from the dauphin of France, t>ecame lord-paramount of Piedmont, and, 
through the favor of the emperor Charles lY., obtained the Adce-regenc'y over a great 
part of upper Italy. His influence among the Italian states was very great. He d. 
in 1383. — A. YIIL, b. in 1383, was at first under the guardianship of his grandmother, a 
woman of superior talents; but in 1398 be assumed the reins of government himself, and 
displayed a spirit of moderation, and, at the same time, a love of order Avliich augured 
Avell for his people. The zeal with which he aided the policy of the emperor Sigismund 
secured liim the imperial favor, and the eleATition of Savoy into a duchy (1416). On the 
extinction of its natiAX dynasty, in 1418, Piedmont cliosc him for its ruler, as lie was 
next of kin. But a religious melaiicliol}" taking possession of his mind, he (ISTov. 
7, 1434) laid down his authority, and, along Avith six of his knights, betook hims(‘]f to a 
momistic hermitage Avhich he had caustxl to be built on the shores of the lake of 
Geneva. He was elected pope in 1439, when he assumed the name of Felix Y. ; but he 
resigned the papal chair in 1448, and d. three years afterwards at Genev^a, — A. IX,, 
after governing for four years, handed over his authority to his Avife Jolanthe, on 
account of ill health; but she used it very imprudently. While he liA'-ed. A. Avas a 
mere tool in the hands of grasping factions. He died in 1472. — The prince of this name 
who has most recently come under the notice of the civilized world, was elected king of 
Spain in Dec., 1870, and abdicated the throne in Feb., 1873. 

AMADE'US L, Amadeo Febjdinando Mabia, b. May 30, 1845; duke of Aosta, king 
of ^ain, second §on of Yictor Emanuel, king of Italy. He was rear-admiral in 
the Italian navy, and lieut.-gen. in the army. He married, May 30; 1867, princess 
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Harie del Pozzio della Cislerna, daughter of the countess de Merode. They 
have three children, Ernaniiel, Victor, and Louis. On the 4th Dec., 1870, A. accepted 
the C'rown of Spain, \vitli the sanction of liis father and the approval of the great 
powers. He reached l^Iadrid Jan. 2, 1S71, four days after the assassination of gen. 
Prim. lie himself v/as assailed hy assassins in July, 1872, and also troubled with Carlist 
risiiigvS. On the 11th Feb., 1878, he abdicated for himself and heirs, and returned to 
Italy, tiie Spanish cortes proclaiming the rci)ublic and making Figueras the first presi- 
dent. 

AM'ADIS, a much-used heroic name in chivalric poetiy. At the head of those 
heroes of romance, stands A. of Gaul, called the lion knight, from the device on his 
shhdd, and also Beltenebros, or the darkly beautiful. The other Amadises that figure 
in romance are represented as descendants more or less remote of A. of Gaul. He him- 
self was Vvdiat the Germans called a love-child of the fabulous king Perion of France 
and of Elisena, a princess of Bretagne. The relationship of sevenil of the other Am- 
adises to the princes and princesses of Colchis, Trebisond, Greece, and Cathay, that 
figure as their parents, is of the same unsanctioned kind. The romance which narrates 
tlie adventures of A. of Gaul is both the most ancient and the best of all the A. 
romances. It oven found favor in the sight of Cervantes, wlio won immortal honor by 
overthrowing tlio long usurped dominion of this “evil sect.” This one, however, has 
maintained its reputation even to the present day, not onlj^ because it was regarded by 
him as a literary curiosity, but also from its own merits, as the original production of a 
creative fancy. ^ 

The question which -was early raised, and cannot yet be demonstratively settled, as 
to whether this romance was originally a Portuguese, a Spanish, or a French produc- 
tion, proves at least the absence in it of all national peculiarities, and the entire want of 
all national traditions connected vith it; and hence the want also of a living historical 
background, which, in the case of all really national legends, is discernible through the 
purely epic structure. It may ]>e asserted with certainty, both from internal and ex- 
ternal evidence, that this romance is the pure subjective creation of the fancy of 
a single individual; and that it was composed at a time when the genuine epic style of 
chivalric writing \vas near its decline, consequently not earlier than 14th century. It is also 
apparent that this romance must have been originally written in prose, and intended to 
be read, and not to be recited. Lastly, it is not to be doubted that the author was well 
acquainted with the earlier legendary poetry, and has imitated it in many things, but 
has, nevertheless, struck out for himself a perfectly new path, in an opposite direction, 
which naturally tended to lead his less gifted imitators into a bottomless abyss, and at 
last brought about the extinction of tire whole class. For these chivalric romances — 
doubtless unintentionally — became by degrees more and more of an ironical cast; and 
only a genius like Cervantes was wanting in order to complete their extinction, by 
making the comic element the fundamental tone, and exaggerating the incongruity 
inherent in such compositions. 

The Spanish A. romances consist of fourteen hooks, of which the first four contain 
tlic history of A. of Gaul. Yet, according to the researches of the learned Clemencin, 
as stated in his Commentary on Don Qnixote (Madrid, 1833), it can scarcely be doubted 
that this most ancient part was originally written in the Portuguese language, by the 
knight Vasco de Lobeira of Oporto, who died in 1403; and that it must have been 
composed between 13-12 and 1367. The original manuscript is said to have been first in 
the possession of the infant Alfonso of Portugal, the son of John I., the foundtM' of the 
house of Braganza, ' who died in 1461; and last, in that of the duke of Aveiro, and to 
have been destroyed diU’ing the earthquake in Lisbon in 1755. xit least, these first four 
books have only been preserved in the Spanish translation which was made by Garcia 
Ordones de Montalvo, about 1460, and was first juinted between 1492 and 1505. The 
same Montalvo added to it the fifth book, knr/as [eryas, i.e., actions or deeds] d& 
Mplandian, IHjo de Anmdis de Gdvla. --^Ile began “this book in 1485, but did not com- 
plete it till 149'2. The books from the 16th tolhe 14th contain the exploits and adven- 
tures of Florisando, by Paez de Kibeui ; of Lizuarte of Greece, and of Perion of Gaul, 
by Juan Diaz; of xV.'of Greece, of Plorisel of ISTicea, and of Anaxarte, ^by Feliciano 
de Silva; of Tiogel of Greece, and of Silves de la Selva, by the same; of Lepolemo, 
and of Leandro the ftiir, by Pedro de Lujan; and lastly, of Penelva, by an anonymous^ 
Portuguese. The French transla.tors and .continuators, beginning with Nicolas de 
Herbcray, Sieur des Es.sart.s, who published the first eight hooks between 1540-48, have 
increased this series of ronnuice to 24 books. Gilbert Saunier, Sieur de Duverdier, has 
wnttt 3 n a conclusion, in seven large volumes, to all the adventures begun in the whole 
series of leg<mds, which he has called Le Roman des Romans, 

How popular and widely circulated these romances were in their day, maybe proved 
by the many editions of single legends, ])y the translationa of most of them into Italian, 
English, German, and even 'into "Dutch, "and also by the numerous chivalric romances 
written in imitation of them. As, nevertheless, a change came over the public taste^ 
they almost all fell into oblivion, and indeed justly so, because of their want of intrinsic 
merit. They were transferred from the temple of the muses to the literary lumber' 
room, where now at best they only serve to feast the eyes of bibliomaniacs. A. of 
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Oaiil has been deservedly excepted from tlj is fate^ and has not only fonnd readers in 
the present day, but has been in modern times translated, revised, and nnilat'sd. The 
P<)rtu 2 ;uese Gilvicentc, and the Spanhird Andres Kei de Artieda,, extnicted iroin it tlie 
inateriuls for two Si>ariish comedies. De Lubert and count Tressaii r<‘vived (Ids rf)maDco 
in tasteful extracts; and as Bernardo Tasso formerly did in his h'reuze 

de Lesser and William Btewart Bose have extracted from it the materials for e|dc poems: 
A. de Crauli% Pohne fmmut nuite a/ux Ghemhe'n de la Table ronde (Ihiris, and A. of 

Gr/w?, a poem in three books (London, ISOJl) On the other hand, \\d(daj.id\s J,. 

lias nothing in common with the more ancient Amudiscs, except the title. See Baret, 
i)e r A aiadk de Uaule (Ftxr,, 1S7^.) 

AMADOU', a co. in e. California, drained by tlie ])ranches of the San. .Joarpdn; j^op. 
’70, 0582.’ Gold, copper, and marble abound; g* rain, wool, and wine are Ihc' ehi<,*i pro- 
ducts. Co. seat, Jackson. 

AM'ABOU, a name given to polpporus igntark^^^ and P. fomenHarkfs, fungi of the tri])e 
or division hymxaomyeetex, and formerly included in the genus bolekis. 1110 }' grow upon 
old trees in Britain, «and on the continent of Europe. The pileus is coiiplelely l>lcnd<.'d 
with the hymenium, whicli is pierced with thin-sided, luliuu- angular, tubular, vertical 
passages — the whole fungus thus appearing as a, leathery or iiesh}' mass; the under .^hle 
ot which is pierced by deep pores. P. apuarifot is called hard A., or touchwood. P, 
fomenfaekis is called soft A., or German tinder. They are used as styptics for stauehiug 
slight wounds; and when steel and flint were in general use for striking tire, were mueh 
eni'ployed as tinder, being ]U’epared for this purpose by boiling in solution of nitcu*. The 
soft A. is used for making small surgical pads, for which its elasticity pi^culiarly tits it. 
PfomerUanus, or a very similar species, is found in India, and used there as in Europe. 


now rarely employed. P. snadeolem, \Anch grows upon the stems of willows, and is 
easily recognized * by it anise-like smell, was formerly employed in inedieine, in cases of 
consumption, under the* name of fmigus salim. All these species are very similar in 
aiipearanee. Another species of the same genus, P, destructor, is one of the fungi known 
by the name of Dry Rot (q.v.). — The remarkably light wood of hernamlia gniaiumm, a 
shrub of the natural order thymelaiacemiq^.Y.), is readily kindled by flint and steel, and is 
used in Guiana as amadou. 

AH AIN, a peculiar phrase applied by sailors to signify at once or snddenly; in such 
orders or directions as “lower amam,” “strike amain~” etc. 

AM AL'ARIC, 501-531 ; the last Visigoth king of Spain. He married Clotilda, daughter 
of Clovis, king of the Franks, in 527, and treated her so badly because she would not 
embrace Arian ism that her brother Childebert came against him, and defeated him, A. 
being killed while in flight, 

AHAL'EKITES> one of the most fierce and warlike of the Canaanitish nations. They 
dwelt “in the land of the south” (Numbers, xiii. 29), that is, in the land s. of Palestine, 
or between Idumea and Egypt. From the very first, they manifested an uncompromis- 
ing hostility to the Israelites, whose rear-guard they smote after the passage through the 
Red sea. In consequence of this, they received no mercy at the hands of the Israelites, 
w’lien the latter had established themselves in Palestine. Saul (1 Samuel, xv. 2) nearly 
annihilated them. Twenty years later, David, while dwelling amongst the Philistines, 
penetrated into their land, and made dreadful slaughter of them. After this, they made a 
last desperate reprisal, but were overtaken by David in the midst, of their drinking and 
dancing; and “from twilight, even unto the evening of the next day,” he smote Biem, 
“ and there escaped not a man of them, save 400 young men who lotle upon camels and 
fled.” The descendants of these were finally extirpated in the days of liezekiah, king of 
Judah, by the Simeonites. ^ 

AMAL'FI, a seaport on the gulf of Salerno, on the e. coast of southern Italy, contains 
about 5000 inhabitants; has a very ancient cathedral, and is tlie seat of a bishop. It 
is said to have been founded under Constantine the great, and w*as long a pow’erful and 
independent-state, having at one time a pop. of 50,000; and about the close of the 11th c., 
fell under the power of the Normans. The maritime laws of A. {tabnla> amalphitana) once 
prevailed throughout Italy, The unique manuscript of the pandects (q. v. ) was discovered 
at A. ; and FlavioGioja, the inventor of the compass, and Masaniello, were born there. 

AHAI'GAM is the term applied to that class of alloys (q.v.) in which one of the com- 
bining metals is mercury. On the nature of the union, it has been observed that “on 
adding successive small quantities of silver to mercury, a great variety of fluid amakmmj 
are apparently produced; but in reality, the chief, if not the sole compound, is a solid A., 
which is merely diffused throughout the fluid mass.” The fluidity of an A. would thus 
seem to depend on there being an excess of mercury above ■what is necessary to form a 
definite compound. Mercury unites readily with gold and silver at the usual tempera- 
ture. It has no disposition to unite with iron even when hot. A solid A. of tin is used 
. to silver looking-glasses. 

Amalgamation is employed on a small scale in some processes of gilding, the silver 
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or other metal being overlaid with a film of gold A., and the mercury being then, driven 
oil Ly heat. But its most extensive use is in separating gold, and espeeially silver, from 
eertain oL’ tlnrir ores. The mercury dissolves the particles Of the metal, and leaves the 
earthy particles; it is then easily" separated from the gold or silver. This process, dis- 
covered ill Mexico in ldo7 by Bartolome de Medina, is very extensively used in Mexico 
at the present time, and lias lately been introduced with great success into the Californian 
and Australian gold-fields. The mode of application is to crush the quartz rock which 
serves as the matrix in which the small particles of gold are imbedded ; place the frag- 
ments in a barrel or revolving drum with mercury, and agitate for some time. Tlie 
me rc ury attaches all the gold particles to itself ; and in the apparatus, when f ul ly agi tated, 
there is found a semi-fluid mass, which is the mercury, appearing half congealed, and 
coiuaining all the gold.- It is only necessary to place this A. in a retort and apply heat, 
when the mercury sublimes over — ^and can be re-employed for further araalgamation— 
and leaves the gold in the body of the retort. This process is the only known method 
of separating tiie finer particles of gold from a mass of rock, and is always used by the 
gold-ci-ushing companies. Indeed, it is now believed that this truly commercial mode of 
gold-seeking is the only one which; in a few years, will be had recourse to. 

Se vein! amalgams may be regarded as definite chemical compounds. Thus, when 
gold-leaf is placed in mercury, and the A. so produced filtered by being squeezed in a 
chamois-leather bag, the uncombined mercury oozes tbrougb the skin, hut a definite A. 
of 2 of gold and 1 of mercury remains behind in the leather filter. Tin A., Is employed 
in silvering looking-glasses, and is formed by laying a sheet of tin-foil on a table, cover- 
ing it ^vith mercury, and then placing, by a sliding movement, the sheet of glass over it. 
This A. contains 3 of mercury and one of tin; glass balls are silvered with an A. of 10 
merciiry, 1 tin, 1 lead, and 2 bismuth. A silver A. highly crystalline — and from the 
•clusters of crystals somewhat resembling a tree, called arbor Bianm^ or tree of Diana — is 
prepared from 3 parts of the strongest solution of nitrate of silver, 2 parts of solution of 
proto-nitrate of mercury added to an A. of 7 mercury and 1 silver. In a day or two, the 
arborescent appearance presents itself, and the crystals contain 65 per cent mercury and 
•35 silver. The A. used for frictional electric machines is made from 1 tin, 1 zinc, and 3 
mercury, to w^hich sand is afterw^ards added. 

AMA'LIA, Anna, Duchess of Saxe-Weimar, an amiable lady, and generous patron of 
literature, "was b. in 1739, and, during the latter part af the 18th c., was the center of the 
court of Weimar. Left a widow in the second year of her marriage (1768), her judicious 
rule, as guardian of her infant son, enabled tiie country to recover from the effects of the 
seven years’ wair; wiiile her efforts w^re no less effectual in promoting the education of 
the people. She appointed Wieland tutor to her son, afterwards duke, and attracted to 
Weimar such men as Herder, Goethe, Knebel, Bdttiger, Musasus, Schiller; forming a gal- 
axy of genius such as no single court, perhaps, was ever graced with. How much the fine 
qualities of head and heart possessed by the duchess herself contributed to this success, 
wais shown by the fact that when she resigned the government into the hands of her son 
in 1775, she continued to be surrounded by the same society. She has the high distinc- 
tion of having honored and encouraged the greatest writers that Germany has produced. 
The battle of Jena is said to have broken her heart; she d. (1807) six months after that 
•event . 

AMA'LIE, Mauie, the wife of Louis Philippe, king of the French, was the daughter 
of king Ferdinand I. (lY.) of the Two Sicilies, and w’-as b. April 26, 1782. When she 
inarrieci Louis Philippe (then duke of Orleans), he w^as a political exile, without a hope 
of ever rising to the throne of Prance. It was a marriage of personal choice on both 
sides, and was consequently hajipy. After Louis Philippe’s elevation to the throne, the 
queen avoided inteference in political affairs, and devoted her attention to plans of benef- 
icence. In her domestic relations, her conduct w-as highly exemplary, and w^on the 
esteem of all parties; indeed, the only charge ever preferred against her, was her sup- 
posed excess of piety. She shared 4he fortune of her exiled husband, and w^as very 
respectfully received in England. Louis Philippe, shortly before his death (at Claremont, 
1850), gave expression to the love and esteem with which he regarded his faithful wife. 
Bhe d. at Claremont in 1866, 

AMA'LIE, Mauie Friederike, h. Dec. 21, 1818; queen of Greece; daughter of grand 
duke Puul and half-sister of grand duke Nicholas, of Oldenburg. She married king Otho 
of Greece, Nov. 22, 1836, and is much beloved for firmness, benevolence, and many other 
virtues. During the foreign occupation of Athens, in 1856, she acted as regent. In 1861 
a Greek student shot at but failed to kill her. After her husband’s deposition in 1862 she 
accompanied him to Bavaria, residing since his death at Bamberg. 

AMA'LIE, Marie Friederike xIitguste, 1794-1870; a German duchess and drama- 
tist, eldest sister of king John of Saxony. Many of her dramas have been adapted to the 
French and English stage. They are noted for love of virtue and cheerful humanity. 
She also wrote operas and sacred music. *. 

AMAL'RIC, Almauric, or Amauri of Bena, founder of a school of Pantheists 
known by his name. He lectured in Paris about 1200 or 1204. His doctrines were con- 
^demned by the university ; the pope confirmed the condemnation, and ordered A. to 
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J'etiirn to Paris and recant, whicli lie did in 1207. He died two years later, and in the 
same year two of liis followers were burnt lief ore the giit^ of Paris; his own body wfis 
also dug up, burned, and the ashes thrown to the winds. His doctrines were formally 
condemned by the fourth Lateran council in 1215. 

AM'ALS, or Am ali, a royal family of the Goths, funiishiugall tluilr sovereigns until 
the separation into Ostro and Visigoths, after which the Ost.ro kings were A. iintil the 
end of the male line in Theodoric the great. The name A, is thought to have meant 
‘ spotless. ” 

AH AI/ITHE'A, the nurse of the infant Jupiter, supposed to have luvni a, goat; with 
her two young metamoi'phosed into stars. It is said tlnit Ju]>iter li^de o!T one of her 
horns which he endowed with power to fill with whatever the holder wished, and this. 
W’-as the cornucopia,” or horn of plenty. 

AMAHBE DE TEBRE. See Cyprus. 

AMAKI'TA, a genus of fungi, nearly allied to agemem, but bursting from a rolra, A. 
which is pretty common in woods, especially of fir and beeeli, in Britain, is one 
of the most daugeroirs fungi. It is sometimes ealle.d Fly AdAinc, being u.s<al in Sweden 
and other countries to kill flies and bugs, for which purpose it is.stet^ped in milk. The 
pilous or cap is of au orange-red color, with wiiite wairts, the gills white, and the stem 
bulbous. It grows to a considerable size. JSotwilhstanding its very tjoisonous nature, 
it is used by the Kamtciiatkadules to produce intoxication, and it imjiarts an intoxicat- 
ing property to the urine of those who swallow* it, of wiiicli they or others often avail 
themselves, when abundance of the fungus is not at hand. 

AM'ABANT;^ (anc. A/tte Momnam), a 1. of Portugal, in the xmovince of Minho, on the 
Tamega, a branch of the Douro, B2 m. n.e, from Opurto. The Tamega is crossed by a 
handsome stone bridge. The t. is wmll built, but dull and decayed. A church, en’cted in 
the 16th c., is an interesting specimen of the liamhoyant style. A. was tlu; seenc of a 
fierce conflict between the Frencli and the Portuguese in 1809, W'licn the bridge wais- 
defended by the Portuguese for several duvs, and the French committed a-reat bar})arities. 
Pop. 5500. 

AH'ARAKTH, Amarcmthns, a genus of plants of the natural order amaranthacem. 
This order contains nearly 300 known species, natives of tropical and temperate coun- 
tries, hut chiefi^y aboiuiding wnthin the tropics. Tiicy are herbs or shrubs, with simple 
exstipulate leaWs, and fioAvers in heads or spikes; the perianth usually colored, 3 to 5 
partite, by pogy no us, scarious, persistent, generally siirrournk'd with small bracteap the 
stamens Iiypogjmous, either 5, and op]>osite the segments of the perianth, or some mul- 
tiple of 5, distinct or united into a tube, sometimes partly abortive; the anthers either 
2-celled or l-celled; the ovary single, superior, 1-celled, with 1 or buvovuks, which hang 
from a free central cord; style single or absent; stigma simple or eompouiul; fruit, a 
small membranous bag or utricle, or a. caryopsis(q.v. j, rarely ba(*cate; seeds hmse-shaped, 
externally criistaceous, embryo cuiwed round the cdrcumference; alhuimm farinaceous.— 
The genus has mostly niomecious flowers (although the order is generally 

herniaphrodite), with rivo or three stigmas, and a l-celled, l-seede<l utricle, bursting all 
round transversely. Some of the species an* naturally of singular ff)rm, and others, 
assume singular but monstrous forms through cultivation. *1. (lovc-lies-hlced" 

iug), A. cnfciitufi, A. lii/jioc/fondriffcuH (])rlnce’s feather)* <tnd other speci<^s, are conunon 
annuals in our flower-gardens. The spikes of..!. enmUdUH are sometimes st.'vcral feet in 
length. The dry red bracts which surround the flow’er retain their fre.^hness for a long 
time after being'gathered* for wdiioli reason the plant has been em]>ioy<al by poets as an 
emblem of immortality. — The globe A. {goinph rena giohma) and the cockscomb (q.v.), 
Avell-known tender annuals, belong to the same natural onler. The globe A. is much 
cultivated in Portugal and other Homan Catholic countries for adorning churches in 
Avinter. Its fiow^ers, Avliieh are of a shining purple, retain tlieir beauty and freshness for 
several years. No species of the order can he regarded as a true 'native of Britain, 
although ainaranilius hlHuni is now found in Avaste places near London and clseAvhere. 
AJiliUim, A. ohraceom (chusau han-tsi), and other species, are used as ])ot-herl»s; but 
rarely in Britain. Wholesome mucilaginous qualities are A^ery generally fouml in the 
leaA^es throughout the order. The seeds of amtfnnifhm f rumeMtatruH (called kiery) and 
of A. anardhana are gathered as corn-crops in India. — Hediciual propcrti<\s are ascribed 
to some species of the order, particularly to gontphrena- offinnalis and inacroctphala^ 
Avhich have a high and probably exaggerated reputation in Brazil as cures for many 
disea.ses. 

AM'ABAPB'BA, or Ummerapoora, now a city of the past, Avas, before 1853, the 
capital of Burmah, and Avas situated on the left hank of the Irrawaddy, 9 m. me. from 
Ava, in lat. 21° 57', long. 96° 7'. It was founded in 1783, and made the capital of the 
empire. In 1810, it wasdotally destroyed by fire, and in 1839 almost totally by an earth- 
quake. In 1852-58, by order of the king, A. Avas finally deserted, and the capital of the 
country fixed at Mandalay. The pop. in 1810 w’^as "estimated at 170,000. Nothing 
remains of the old -city but some toaa^s of beautiful trees and a few ruined pagodas. In 
a temple between A. and Mandalay is a famous colossal bronze imago of Gautamma 
(Buddha). 
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AM'AEA-SI1"HA, a celebrated Hindoo grammarian- of great antiquity, wiio wrote a 
variety of works, onlj?" one of which has come clown to u^,X):xq Amara-Eoslia. or thesau- 
rus of Amara ; sometimes Called the iVe. , the trijmrtite.^ ^ ^ R tlie 

author’s life, little is known, nor is the precise period during which he flourished 
definitely ascertained, lie is generally supposed to have been one of the “ nine gems” 
who adorned the throne of king Vikramaditya I. (56 e.c,). But Mr. Bentley (Am f/c 
Besearches) places him as late as the 11th c,. a.d., while Mr. Colebrooke assigns the close 
of the 5th as the most probable. He is known to have been a Buddhist; and it is uni- 
versalh" believed that his writings perished during the fierce persecution to which that 
sect was subjected by the orthodox Brahmins, In the 8d, 4th, and 5th centuries. This 
tradition harmonizes with the earliest of the three ages in which he is said to have lived. 

The Amam-Eosha IS a Sanscrit vocabulaiy, divided into 3 books and 18 chapters, and 
containing in all about 10,000 words. The words are classed according to the nature of 
the Ihiugs signified by them. Almost all the grammarians of Hindostan imitate, trans- 
late, or comment upon the work of A. 

An excellent edition of the Amai'a-Kosha, with notes in English and an inclex, was 
published by Colebrooke, 1808 (reprinted 1829); the Sanscrit text at Calcutta in 1813;. 
and in 1839, French, translation 

AMA El, Michele, an Italian historian and orientalist, was b. at Palermo, July 7, 
1806. At the age of 16, he entered a government office: and shortly after— his father' 
being condemned to 30 years’ Imprisonment for a political crime — the duty of supporting 
his mother and the other members of the family devolved upon him. His straitened 
circumstances soured him; and he even meditated becoming a bandit, but was roused 
from his morbid wretchedness by falling passionately in love with an English lady. 
Although he did not win her hand, he secured a knowledge of the English language, tlie 
first result of which was a translation of Sir Walter Scott’s published at- 

Palerrno in 1832. A. soon became a political “ and although he had conducted 

himself during the tumult of 1837 with exemplary moderation, he was summarily trans- 
ferred to a situation in Naples, wliere he remained four years, and where he pursued 
with the utmost diligence Ills historical investigations. In 1842 appeared his La Guerra 
M Vespro SiclUano(T\\e War of the Sicilian Vespers), w^hich has been often republished, 
and remains the master piece of its author. Its great merit arises from its liaving 
successfully combated the common notion that the terrible massacre so named was the 
result of a 'deep and ramified conspiracy on the part of the nobles. A. proves from a 
letter of Charles of Anjou himself, as well as from numerous other sources, that it was- 
a popular or national outbreak, occasioned by the tyranny of the foreign rulers, that 
really brought about the deliverance of Sicily. The book was quickly prohibited, and, 
as a consequence, widely read. It was translated into German by Dr. SchroCder of 
riiklesheim, and into English by lord Ellesmere. A. was now ordered to Naples, but 
fled to France, where he gave himself up to the study of Arabic and modern Greek, and 
to the preparation of liis Hidorij of the Mussulalam in- Sicily. At the revolution cf 1848, 
he returned to Palermo, where he had been appointed professor of public laiv, but shortly 
after his arrival was elected vice-president of the committee of 'wax. He was next sent 
on a diplomatic mission by the provisional government to France and England. In 1849, 
he published at Paris Xr/. yicile et les Bouj'boiis, to show^ up the pretensions of the Neapol- 
itan sovereign. After the Sicilian insurrection had been quelled, A. took up his residence 
in Paris, where he devoted himself to literary pursuits till 1860, when he returned to 
Italy. He was made senator next year, and in 1868-4 was minister of instruction. 
Other 'writings of A. are upon the language and history of the Arabs, in the Bevue Arche- 
ologkjae, the Journal Asiatique, etc. Hell. 20th Sept., 1870, at Palermo. 

A-MABYLLI'BEJE, or AMARYLUDA'CEiE, a natural order of mouocotyledonous plants, 
including many species distinguislied by the beauty of their flow^ers. They are lierba- 
ceoiis plants, or when, as in the ^eixevk apace axiCi fourcroya, they form w^oody stems, 
they have still the character of gigmitic herbaceous plants rather than of shrubs. The 
greater part are bulbous-rooted.' The leaves are sword-shaped, with parallel .veins; the 
flowers have spathaceous bracts. The perianth is regular, 6-cleft, sometimes with a 
corona, The stamens are 6, arising from the perianth, sometimes cohering by their 
dilated bases, the anthers bursting ihw''ardly. The ovary is inferior, 3-celled, with 1, 2, 
or many anatropal ovules; the style is single; the stigma, 3-lobed. The fruit is a 3-celled, 
8-valveci capsule, or a 1 to 3 seeded berry. The seed is albuminous, with the embryo 
nearly straight. — There are about 400 known species of this order, natives of tropical, or 
sub-tropical, and, more sparingly, of temperate regions — particularly abundant at the 
of Good Hope. A few^ species only are European. Many of them are luiicli-prized 
ornaments of our gardens and hot-houses. Amongst these are different species of' 
NARCTSSiJS(q.v.), Amaryllis (q.v.), Orinum, (q.v.), ALSTROEMBRiA(q.v.), Nerine, Cobur- 
HiA, Britnsvigia, Pa2TCRAtium:, Fourcroya, etc. To this order belong the Snowdrop 
(q.v.) and Snowj’lake (q.v.), and it includes also the American Aloe {aga^e. q.v.). 

AMARYLXIS, a genus of bulboas-rooted plants of the natural order amarylUdeafq.YA 
having a simple 6-partite perianth, and containing a large number of species, natives of 
the wuirmer regions of the globe. Many of them have flowers of very great beauty. A 
species of this Venus, A formomsima, was brought to Europe from South America in the- 
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end of the 17tli c., and has sinGe been in common cultivation as a garden -llower. ^ Its flowers 
•are of a beautiful red color, exhibiting a play of golden gleanis in tin* sunshine. They 
are scentless. A. mnabilis, A. Josep7dn(e, and ndf^dfi an* amongst (he* m<est admired 
bulhoiis-rooted plants. J.. Sarmenm is one of the most 'hardy spf<'i(*s. llnyv'ering freely 
in (.Ttiernscy, with a little protection during winter, and c(nnmonly ('ulled Ou«.*riLsey lily, 
/although it is supposed to be a native of Japan. l,?y artificial inipi’egmuaoii, a great 
number of hybrid forms have been produced in this genus. 

' AMA'SIA,:Amasieh, or Amasiayah (anc. Amada), a t. of Asia Mijior, tlie principal 
t. of the vilayet of Sivas, on the right bank of the Yeshii-Inmik, about HP in. from the 
mouth of the river, and 200 m. s.w. from Treduzond, It stands hi a deep ami narrow 
valley, and the river flows through a narrow clianncl, ])ctv/emi jjnH'ijiitous mcky banks. 
The Greets are narrow and crooked ; the houses mostly of \rood, although some are of 
stone, ail covered with tiles. The river is cros.-^ed by three stone bridge’N and one wooden 
bridge. One of the stone bridges is supposed tubeliomaii. Theamdeid tmvu, {hl^ hirtlu 
place of Strabo, occupied both hanks of tiie river, and the remains of tin* aeropolis 
crown a lofty rock on the side of the river ojipostte to the ])re>en{ town. Thm-** are 
nninerous other interesting remains of anticjuily, particularly the tondis of the kings of 
Pontus, whose capital A. was, excavated in tlic*^fac.e of a sice}) rock, and sonu: Sarai'cnlc 
Tmildings. Water is raised from the river by means of wiuM/is driven liy Ih** river itself, 
for irrigation of the gardens and mulberry" })lantaiions. .Much Nilk is prudm^cd in and 
around A.; also wine, cotton, corn, and inaddcr. Silver, co}ipcr, and salt mines are 
wrought in the neighborhood. Silk and sail are the ciiief art ides of export. xV. is the 
seat of an Armenian bishop. Pop. 80,000, of wiiom about one third are (fliristians. 

AM A' SIS, first Pharaoh of the ISth Egyptian dynasty. lie reigneil 1. >25-1491) n.c. 
He led the insurrection against the shepherd kings, captured their stroiighohi of xVvaris, 
:and drove tliem into Palestine. He then bf‘gan along series of Egyiito -Asiatic wars 
whi(di carried the arms of his successors beyond tiie Euphrates. 

AMA'SIS, a king of Egypt, Of humble origin, lie rose to be general under A]wie.s, the 
last king of the line of Psammeticlms. Being sent to put down an insurrection, he 
joined tlie rebels, and was proclaimed king (560 b.c.). He cultivated tin* friendship of 
the Greeks, opened up to them the cmnmerce of Eg.ypt. previously ccmlincd to Naucratis, 
married a Greek wife, and took a body-guard of Giedcs into pay. Pythagoras and Bolon 
are said to have visited him. For his alliance with Polycrates, and tiie singular reason 
for which Herodotus makes him break it oif, see PonYcruTKs. During his’ reign of -44 
years, he greatly promoted the prosperity and adornment of Egypt. Immediately after 
his death, the country was conquered by Cam])yses of Persia. 

AMAT’ DI SxiK FILIPPO E SORZO, Lrmr, 1796-1878; cardinal bishop of O.stia 
-and Yellelri, dean of the sacred college, and vice-chancelior of the Rorruin Gatholic 
•church. He was educated in the ecclesiastical academy of noblemen, and at the age of 
2d was appointed prelate. April 29, 182?, lie was maile archbishop of Nic(*a in- purtihu^, 
and sent as iiimcio to Naples; afterwards as nuncio to Spain. In 18B7, he was made 
■cardinal, and the next year sent as legate to Ravenna, wiiere Ikj liecame the intimate 
friend of cardinal Mastai-Feretti (subsequently Pius IX,), Pius intrusted xV, 'with the 
Bologna legation, lint he was sent away by the" revolution, joining Pius at Gaeta, and in 
1852 received the two most lucrative positions in the papal court, vice-chancellor, and 
archivist of the apostolic letters, retaining both until his death, and from time to time 
4icquiring other offices. 

AMxV'TI, 1550-1684; a family of violin makers at Cremona. Andrea and Nieolo 
A. are said to have been brothers, and the menVho fir.st madtj violins. The instruments 
made by the family are of small size, exqui.sit,e finish, and exact mathematical propor- 
tions of parts; their tone is soft and sweet, hut lacking in intensity becau.se Uie violins are 
so flat. Stradivarius was one of their pupils. 

AMATITLAIiif', a district of Central xVmerica, near Guatemala city, embosomed in 
abrupt mountains of volcanic origin. It produces cochineal. There Is a city xV. (pop. 
•6000) and a lake in the district. 

AMATRI'CE, a t. of south Italy, in the province of Aquila or Abruzzo Ulteriore II., 
on the right bank of the Tronto, 21 m. n. by w. from Aquila, It wars formerlv a place 
of much greater importance than it is at pre.sent. It has five churches. The inhal>itants 
are chiefly employed in agriculture and the manufacture of blankets. Pop. 2242. 

AMATJBO'SIS (Gr. amauros, obscure) is a blindness or oliscurity of vision caused by 
disease of the optic nerve, and this cause may be situated either at the origin of the 
nerve in the brain, in some part of its course, oral its termination in the retina; and 
of course the degree of blindness will be in proportion to the extent these parts are in- 
volved by the disease. See Optic Nerve. A. may also (l(*pend upon causes remote 
from the organ of vision ; the suppression of accustomed discliarges from the body may 
lead to congestion of the vessels of the brain, and cause x\.; and it may spring from 
many very slmht causes, if a predisposition to the disease exists. This is occasionally 
hereditary. Beer mentions several cases in one family; for three successive generations, 
■mil the females who had not borne children became blind in middle age; the males 
ttowed a tendency to the disease, but did not become blind. A common cause is ex. 
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posiire to briglit liglit or great heat and light, either natural or artiilciah occupation 
upon minute objects, and employment of the eyes during the hours whicii ought to be 
devoted to sleep. In many instances, a single imprudent exposure of the ej^es to the 
operation of some such cause, has been sutficient to extinguish the sensibility of the 
retina; but, in general, it is from long-continued over-excitement of the organs of 
vision that the}" begin to fail, and at last become totally unable to continue their office. 
The lieat^ of the sun, rage, continued stooping, and fevers or other causes, causing con- 
gestion, inflammation, or serous effusion in the head, cause A. Borne poiS:mous 
substances cause A. suddenl 3 ^ as belladonna, stramonium,, and other narcotics given in 
large doses ; and others, applied to the body every day in small quantities, have the 
same effect, but more slowly. Tobacco may be justly signalized as a poison of this 
sort, ns also mercury and lead. 

Exhaustion of the body and depressing mental affections also are causes of A. But 
we can seldom attribute its occurrence to the influence of any single remote cause, 
but to a ].mmber of circumstances which have been acting for a length of time upon one 
individiml, either consecutively or together. 

We roeognize the presence of A. by the history of the case and the appearance of the 
eyes. The latter have generally a vacant, unmeaning stare, dilated pupils, and do not 
converge towards an object, but appear to be looking steadfastly at sopiething in the 
distance. The sclerotic or white of the eye is generally altered in color, and crossed by 
enlarged blood-vessels. The history of the case varies, with the patient. Among the 
first symptoms are difficulty in calculating distances, as in threading a needle or pouring 
fluid into a glass; and sometimes there is occasional loss of sight' in one eye {ama k rests 
w.f/a), confusion of vision— sometimes a part of the field of vision will be clear, and 
part obscured. ^ There are also present spectra or musm wlitantes, which sometimes are 
permanent, arising from the existence of insensible patches on the retina. Floating 
specks are merely coincident with the disease. 

A. is treated by depletion in the robust, alteratives and tonics in the feeble, and by 
those remedies which act upon the nervous system, and counter-irritation by blisters or 
issues behind the ears, or in the neighborhood. Except in very recent cases, the pros- 
pect of recovery is slight. 

AMAU'RY, or Amalktc I., 1135-73 ; count of Joppa. He was made king of Je- 
rusalem in 1162 on the death of Baldwin, his brother. A. was a vain, ambitious, and 
imprudent ruler, and, w-arring u]X)n Egypt, w-as defeated and driven out by Saladin, who 
■continued his Saracenic conquests over Baldwin IV., son and successor of A. 

AMAU'EY, or Amalbic IL of Lusignan, king of Cyprus and nominally of Jerusalem, 
reigned 1194-1205. He called the crusadei’s to help him against the Saracens, but they 
stopped at Constantinople to assist in cutting up the Byzantine empire. He left Cyprus 
u) his son, Hugo de Lusignan. 

AMAXI'CHI, the capital of the Ionian island of Santa Maura or Leucadia, is built on 
the edge of the shallow^ lagoons that separate the n.e. part of the island from the main- 
land. The harbor constructed by the Anglo-Ionian government is protected by a mole, 

Bt the end of wiiicli is a light-house. It is fitted only for small -craft. A. derives its 
name from the Greek amami, ‘‘cars,’' wdiich the Venetian garrison employed in bring- 
ing dowm the oil and wine from the inland districts to the point nearest the fort of 
Santa Maura, wdiere, subsequently, houses be^an to be erected. The towm has a very 
mean appearance; the buildings are partly of wood, on account of the frequent earth- 
quakes. Slight shocks occur 'about once" a month. Behind A. there is an old olive- 
vrood, extending to the base of the neighboring hills, and checkered with cypresses and 
gardens. The towm is the residence of a Greek archbishop, and has 15 churches. Pop. ^ 
-5000. A. is now frequently called Le ideas, 

AMAZIbiH, ninth king of Judah, son and successor of Joash. He reigned 29 years, " 
837-808 B.c. In general his reign wms good ; the principal event W"as an attempt to 
reimpose upon the Edomites the yoke of Judah which they had throwm off in Jeho- 
ram’s days, and for this purpose A. hired an auxiliary force 'from Israel of 100,000 men 
for as many talents, of silver — the first mention of a hired or mercenary army among the 
Jews; but a prophet told him to send hack the hired soldiers, which lie did, not only, 
losing their services and his mone}^ but exasperating the Israelites, who took the act as 
an insult, and plundered the towns and people of Judah on their homeward inarch. 
But A. wms victorious over the Edomites, taking the city of Petra, and slayiag 20,000 
men. It wms, liowever, a fatal victory; for A., finding some idols of Edom among 
his plunder, worshiped them; and, elated with his success, undertook to subdue the 
lien tribes of Israel, but was defeated by their king Joash, and carried a prisoner to his 
own capital, Jerusalem. Joash satisfied himself by breaking dowm much of the walls 
of Jerusalem and plundering the city and temple, leaving A. on the throne after taking 
hostages for his good conduct. A. died fifteen years later at the hands of conspirators. 

AMAZON, Makanon, or Oreli.ana, a river which, after traversing nearly the 
•entire breadth of South America, enters the Atlantic between Brazil and Guiana, by a 
mouth of about 150 m. in widtii — a mouth which, though it admits the tide for nearly 
^00 m., is yet so far from meeting our ordinary notion of an estuary that it repels, or at 
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leant overlays, tlie ocean to a distance of more than 50 leagues. Witb Its various tribu- 
taries — the JSTapo, the Putumayo, the Yapura, and tlie Rio Negro from Ibe n., ami tlic 
Hiiailaga, the Yavari, the Jutay, the Jurua, the Coary, the Purus, the .Maddra, tiul 
Tapajos, and the Xingo from the s. — the A. drains sq.m., an luya equal to 

two thirds of Europe, and is estimated to afford an inland luivlgution of 50,000 in., a 
line double the circumference of the globe. In every respect, then, the A. n my well 
claiin to be the largest of rivers, excepting only that, in yokuue of contents tis distin- 
guished from volume of discharge, the St. Lawrence, with its computed mass of 11,000 
cubic m., has been estimated to be equal to all the other bodies of fresh water on the 
eartli’s surface, from the A. downwards. \Yith this exception, wiiich — us the St. 
Lawrence is really a series of lakes— is rather apparent than real, the Amazon stands 
forth as the king of rivers, whether trunk be compared with trindv, (uMj ranches witlr 
branches, alike in essential features and in the area of basin. Tie wed as one grand 
system, the A., from its sources, from which tlie Pacific may be seen within a dislance 
of 60 m., to its embouchure, comj)ifises a course of about 4000 m. ; \yhile., gathering its 
tribute from both sides of the equator along more than 20' of lat., it presents, 
perlmps, between s. aud n., a longer line of natural coinraunication than even Ijetweeu 
w. and e. Reckoning from the western range of the Andes, the A. is but little better 
tlian a mounta|ii-torrent, till it has burst through the gorges of the eastern range of the 
chain, wliere it is overhung by peaks that tower thousands of feet abovci its i,)ed. But, 
within 300 m. from the Paciiic — a journey of about 20 clays for loaded mules — ^tlie 
branch called the Hiiallaga is practicable for steamers, wliile, after a rim of 325 m., the 
A. is navigable for vessels drawing 5 ft., growing deeper and deeper and inore and 
more available as it rolls its steadily swelling flood towards the ocean. ^ Nor Is this the 
remotest point of clear navigation from the sea, for the Maranon itself is estinnited by 
Herndon to carry the clear navigation about one fifth liighcr up, amounting in ail to 
S360 miles. What an idea do these single threads uftonl of this matcldes.s net-work of 
inland navigation! But it is not to its own basin alone, vast as that basin is, that the 
value of the A. is confined. The Rio Tapajos has its navigation scqiarated only by a 
portage of 18 m. from that of an affiiient of the Plata; tlie Rio Branco, the main 
tributary of tlie Rio Negro, has a water-communication which is only two hours distant 
from tliat of the Essequibo; wliile the Rio Negro itself is doubly connected vvitlx the 
Orinoco, receiving from it the navigable Gassiqiiiare (q.v.), and wanting only a canal 
over a portage of six hours to complete a still more useful bond of union, whose, 
superior advantages will certainly one day lead to tlie necessary improvement. In addi- 
tion to all this, the outlet of this mighty river, besides w'asliing Cayenne, is itself, under 
nature’s guidance, a feeder, as it were, of that liighway of nations, the gulf stream. 
Thus does the A., to sa}^ nothing more of its maritime relations, bring its inland navi- 
gation, mediately or immediately, to bear, Chill alone excepted, on every country in 
Bouth America — Venezuela, Ecuador, New Granada, Bolivia, Peru, Brazil, the Guianas,. 
and the several .Argentine republics. Tliis is not mere prospect; not only has the basin 
proper of tlie A. been more or less frequently traversed, but also the various joints that, 
knit it to other basins have been tested by experience. The grandest and most singulaj- 
of them all, besides being explored by f[umb{ /hit, has been placed beyond a doubt by 
the denizens of the country. Tlie barge-builders of San Carlos, at the entrance of the 
Cassiqulare into the Rio Negro, have long sent vessels, not only down the IBo Negro to 
Para, on the lower A., but likewise up the Cassiquiare to Angostura, on the lower 
Orinoco;, thus solving, in their own way, the problem which .systematic geographera 
werc^ elsewhere deriding as worse than a fable— as a sheer impossibility. It was not till 
1807 that the navigation of the A. was thrown open, but now regular lines of steamers- 
4 ply betvveen its mouth and Yiirimaguas on the Huallaga. The most important exports 
sent down the A. arc india-rubber, cocoa, cotton, nuts, copaiba, palrn-liber, hides, sarsa- 
parilla, farina, tonka beans, arnotto, and tobacco. Other productions of the countries 
wa,tered by the A., countries well fitted* to become tlie garden of the world, are coffee., 
sugar, maize, rice, indigo, grapes, bananas, cabinet-woods, building-timber, game, fish, 
and precious metals. Steam-boat navigation liegan on die A. in 1853. lif that year, 
the Amazon navigation company, a Brazilian commercial association fostenal by the 

f overnment, .sent its first steamer from Para, tlie maritime emporium of tlu^ A., to 
faiita, in Peru; and in 1872, the company had a capital of $2,200,000, and nine 
steamers, five of which ply exclusively in the A. waters; two below Para and Loreto 
in Peru, distance 2100 m. ; one bn the Peruvian branch of the river, 288 m. ; one from 
Para to Obidos, 400 m. ; one from Santarem to Faro. The Peruvian government has 
also a line of steamers on its reach of the A., and up the Huallaga. 

The wonderful discoveries made by the late prof css'or Agassiz (1865-66) in the/m/m 
of the waters of the A. have proved what he lumself calls ‘a true re.velation for sci- 
ence.’ Their importance will be seen by contrast. The number of spiaa’es offish on the 
wdiole globe known to Linnaeus about a century ago w'^as 300; in 1840, captain Wilkes, 
collected only 600 species in a voyage round tbe world witli three ships, in an expedi- 
tion lasting four years; but Agassiz saw in five months on the A. alone 1300 species of 
fish, nearly 1000 of them new, and about 20 new' genera. The Vaea wmiwi, the 
largest fish inhabiting fresh waters, and tbe Acara, wliich carries, its young in its mouth, 
especially when there is danger, are denizens of the Amazon.— See Braz^ and the Bra- 
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tillnm, by Metciier and Kidfler (London and Boston, 1866) ; A Journey in Bradl, by- 
pro tbssor aud A gTissiz: (London, 1868); South America, by Paul 

Marcoy, a translation of wMcli -was published by Messrs. Blackie & Sons, Glasgow, 
in 1878. 

AAIAZO'NxAS, a northern department of Peru ; 14,129 sq.<^ ; pop. ’76, 34,245 white 
and about 60,000 wandering Indians. It is bisected by the Auxles, and watered by the 
Marauon (^linazon) and branches. The soil is very fertile, producing wheat, corn, rice, 
sugar cane, tobacco, coffee, cocoa, cotton, indigo, cinchona, and sarsaparilla in great 
pi’ofusiou. In the forests are mahogany, cedar, and other valuable woods. Capital, 
Ohachapoyas. 

AMAZO'KAS, or Alto Amazohas, the northernmost province of Brazil; 753,439 
sq.m. ; po]L ’72, 57,610. The limits are not well detined, and the surface is little known, 
])eing mostly covered with original forests. The inhabitants are nearly all Indians. 
Capital, Barra do Rio Negro. 

AM'AZOE'S, Amazo'nes. According to a very ancient tradition, the A. were a 
nation of women, who suffered no men to remain among them, but marched to battle 
under the command of their queen, and formed for a long time a formidable state. 
They held occasional intercourse -with the men of the neighboring states. If boys were 
born to them, they either sent them to their fathers, or killed them. But they brought 
up the girls for war, and burned off' their right breasts, that they might not be prevented 
from bending the bow. From this custom they received the name of A. ; that is, 
“ breast less.” Such is the ordinary tale; the origin of which is perhaps to be accounted 
for by supposing that vague reports, exaggerated and poetically embellished, had 
reached the Greeks of the peculiar way in which the women of various Caucasian dis- 
tricts lived, performing military duties which elsewhere devolved on husbands, and 
also of the numerous examples of female heroism which, travelers inform us, still dis- 
tinguish the women of that region. In later times, however, the word Amazon has 
been supposed to have some connection with the Circassian word ‘ Maza, ’ signifying 
the moon, as if the myth of the A. had taken its origin in the worship of the moon, 
which prevailed on the borders of xisia. Three nations of A. have been mentioned by 
the ancients. 1. The Asiatic A. , from whom the others branched off. These dw^elt on 
the shores of the Black sea, and among the mountains of the Caucasus, especially 
in the neighborhood of the modern Trebizond, on the river Thermodon (now Termeh). 
They are said to have at one time subdued the whole of Asia, and to have built Smyrna, 
Ephesus, Cuimc, and other cities. Their queen, Hippolyte, or, according to others, 
Antiope, was killed by Hercules, as the ninth of the labors imposed on him by 
Eurystheus consisted in taking from her the shoulder-belt bestowed on her by Mars. On 
one of their expeditions the A. came to Attica, in the time of Theseus. They also 
marched under the command of their queen, Penthesilea, to assist Priam against the 
■Greeks. They even appear upon the scene in the time of Alexander the great, when 
.their queen, ’fhalestris, paid him a visit, in order to become a mother by the conqueror 
of Asia. 2. The Scythian A., wdio, in after-times, married among the neighboring 
Scythians, and withdrew further into Sarmatia. 3. The African A., wdio, under the 
command of their queen, Mjunna, subdued the Gorgon s and Atlantes, marched through 
Egypt and Arabia, and founded their capital on the lake Tritonis, hut wwe then anni- 
hilated by Hercules. See Strieker, Die Juniatonen in Sage und GemliicliU (Berl. 1873). 

AMBALA, a city in India, capital of the district of A., 30° 24' n., 76° 49' e. ; an im- 
portant station on the Scinde, Punjab, and Delhi railway. It is alarge walled town in 
a level and well cultivated country. The pop. is 50,662, including the English military 
station near by; pop. of tbecity, 24,040; of the district, ’68, 1,035,488. 

AMBAS'SADOB is a title by wduch the highest order of diplomatic ministers is dis- 
tinguished, and the person holding such a high commission may he defined to be an 
ofiScer sent by one sovereign powder to another to treat on affairs of state. In a less re- 
stricited sense, writers on public law employ the term to denote every kind of diplomatic 
minister or agent. The credentials, or letters of credence, of an A. are addressed 
directly by his o-wn sovereign to the sovereign to whom he is sent, aud with whom he 
has the privilege of personal communication. In the performance of all his diplomatic 
duties, an A. is understood to represent, not only the affairs, but the dignity and the 
power of his master; and by the law of nations he has many important rights and 
privileges, the chief of which is exemption from the control of the municipal laws of 
the nathm wherein he is to exercise his functions, an exemption that is not confined to 
the A. himself, but is extended to all his suite, including not only the persons employed 
by him in diplomatic services, but his wife, cliaplain, and household generally. But 
there is a dispute among legal writers whether this exemption extends to all crimes, or 
whether it is limited to such offenses as are mala proMUta, as coining, and not to those 
that are mala in m, as murder. The law of England appears to have formerly allowed 
the exemption in the restricted sense only; and in the year 1654, during the protectorate 
of Cromwell, the Portuguese A. was tried, convicted, and executed," for an atrocious 
murder. But now, according to the general practice of this country, as well as that of 
the rest of Europe, it is considered that the security of an A. in conducting the inter- 
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c.onrso of nations, is of more importance tliun tlic? piiuisliineni of a parliciilar criim*, and 
tliercf ore few examples have iuippened in iiioderu limes ulien^ ms A. has been fumisliecl 
for any otfeuse. In regard to civil suits, it wsss at one time hehi ami laai dmvn Jsy iSir 
.Edward Coke, tliat an A. to the English court was answerable i<tr smy eoiitraet whii'h 
was good according' to the law of nations. Tim full exemptism of aji'A. iVf/m h'gal 
process in civil cases was first recognized by 7 Anne, e. 12, a stalnie whose lii>iory is. 
thus related by Pllackstone: “Li the, reign of Q^ieen Aniie,_ an A. {‘roni !a*{er liu' 
great, czar of Muscovy, was actually arrested, and taken out of Jus eoaeh in l.oudun, 
for a debt of £*50, which he had there contracted. Instead of ai)plylng to be (lisein.rgrtl 
■upon his privilege, he gave bail to the action, and the next day coin.^dahied to dsn 
que(‘n. The persons who were concerned in tiie sirn'st were t'xssmismil Isefore the privy 
council (of which the lord chief-justice Holt wsis sit the same time swoj-n a nimssber), 
Sind seventeen were committed to prison, most of whom wore pmser-uted by information 
in the cotirt of Queen’s Bench, at the suit of the, attoniey-gom<*ral : and at their trial 
before the lord chief-justice, were convicted of the fa.C'ts f>y the jury; r(*st-rving tin'' 
question of law, how far those facts were criniinal, to aftevwanis argm.'d bodbre tiic 
judges, which question was never determined. In tlu* mean time the czar njscmted this 
'aifront very highly, and demanded that the sherilf of Middlesex, a, ml ail otljcu's con- 
cerned in the arrest, should he punished witli in^lant. death. But llie (jutam (to Urn 
amazement of tha,i despotic c<.)urt.) directed h(‘r secretary to inform him, tfnff ,s7o' raiild 
injlid VO pwmh'ment vpo)i antf of the 'nu aned of her HulfetH, irariuutiut % the la to 

of the land; and thenfore was persuaded that he would not iaslst 'Upon inijmslhiliUes, 
To satisfy, however, the clamors of the foreign ministers, who made it a comimm cause, 
as well as to appease the wrath of Peter, a l)i}l Avas hroiight into })arliaim ut. and after- 
wards passcid into a law (the 7th Anne, c. 12), to prevent and jmiiish sucli outrageous in- 
solence for the future ; andAAuth a copy of this act elegantly engrosseol and illuminated, 
acconqAanied by a letter from the queen, an A. extraordinary was commissioned to 
appear at Moscow, who declared, that tho-u(jh her viajestp could not injUef such a punish- 
ment as teas required, because of the defect in, that particular of the forvie.r estahUshed 
constitutions of her kinfjdoni, yet, with the unanimous cousint of the parliament, she had 
caused a:ncw act to he passed, to serve as a law for the future, '‘This humiliating step,” 
says Blackstone, “ Avas accepted as a full satisfaction hy tlie czar; and the offenders, at 
his request, Avere discharged from all further prosecution.” 

But although an A. is not amenable to any tri])unal of the country he resides in, ho 
cannot misconduct Iiimself w'ith impunity. He must respect the laws and customs of 
the country in Avhich he is otliciaily resident; and if he Aiolales or offends these laws 
and cuslonis, lie may he complained of to the court or government Avhieh he represents, 
or if tlie off’eiise is of a very serious nature, his reiaill may ])e <lenuiuded, or the soA^ereign 
to whom he has given such offense may dismiss liim perenqitorily, ami further require 
that he he brought to trial in his own country. It hardly need be added that if an A. is 
guilty of an offense which threatens the safety of the state, he ceases to enjo}" the jirivi- 
■ leges" of tlie exemption in question. 

There are some other and inferior privileges which are very generally allowed to • 
ambassadors: they are, for instance, permitted the free exercise of their religion; they 
are, in general, exempted from direct taxation, tiiey have special letter-hags, and they 
are usually aliowed to import their goods Avitliout p'.iying any custom-ltouse duties — a 
privilege, howmver, AAdiich, being liable to abuse, has sonietimes'heen limited. 

AralmSsadors are of tAvo kinds — first, those Avbo reside regularly at the court to 
Avhicli they are accredited; and, secondly, those Avho are sent on spi^dal occaisions, Avlimi 
they rceeiVe the designation of Ambassajiobs ExTUAGHiUNAiiY. 'i'he employmeirt. of 
permanent ambassadors originated in modern times. Her majesty’s di}>IomaUc corps 
includes only tiA-’e ambassadors in the more restricted sense of the word, Avho an* accredited 
to the conrfs ofVfeiiim, Pan'is, St. Petersburg, Constantinople, and Berlin rt*spectively. 
Inferior diplomatic agents receive the title of charge d’affaires, minister plenipotentiary, 
or envoy (q.v.). 

AMBA'TO, or Asiet^to B’Ambato, a t. of Ecuador, on the nortli-(‘astern slope of 
Chimborazo, 6(5 m. s. from. Quito, 8859 ft. above the sea. It Avas destroyed in 1698 by 
an eruption of Cotopaxi, hut was soon ndniilt, and bf*,came more thmrishing than before. 
It carries on an active trade in grain, sugar, and cochineal, the products of the surround- 
ing country. Pop. 12,000. 

AM'BEB, a substance analogous to the vegetable resins, and, in all xirobability, derived 
from an extinct coniferous tree, althougli now appearing, like coal, in eonnection xvith 
beds of which it is tisuaily found, as a product of the mineral kingdom. It is usually 
of a pale-yellow color, scanetimes reddish or brownish, is sometimes transparent, soine- 
times almost opaque. It occurs in round irregular lumps, grains, or drops; has a 
perfectly conchoidal fracture, is slightly brittle, emits an agreeable odor Avhen rubbed, 
melts at 550” P., and burns With a bright liame and pleasant smell It Ijceomes nega- 
tiveijr electric by frictipn, and possesses tliis property in a high degree-~“Avhich, Indeed, 
was first obserA^ed in it, and the term electricity is derived froin dektmn, tlie Greek name 
of A. „ The specific gravity of A. is I'O-l'l. 'It is ultimately composed of carbon 79, 

, hydre^en 10'05, and oxygen lO'o. An acid called succinic acid (named from tlie Lut 
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succij 2 fih-i, amber) is olitaincd from it. A. had formerly a high reputation as a piedicine, 
blit the virtues ascribed to it were almost entirely imaginary. , An antispasmodic volatile 
oil is obtained from it by distillation, xi. is employed in the arts for the manufactvire 
of many ornamental articles, and for the preparation of a kind of varnish. Great 
quantities are consumed in Mohammedan worship at Mecca, and it is in great demand, 
throughout the east. It was obtained by the ancients from the coasts of the Baltic sea, 
where it is still found, especially between Konigsberg and Memel, in greater abundance 
than anywhere else in the world. It is there partly cast up by the sea, partly /obtained 
by means of nets, and partly dug out of , a bed of bituminous wood. It is found else- 
where also in coal, and occasionally in diluvial deposits, as in the gravel near London; 
but it is very rare in Britain. It is obtained in small quantities from the coasts of Sicily 
and the Adriatic, and is found in different parts of Europe, in Siberia, Greenland, etc. 
It sometimes incloses insects of species which no longer exist. Leaves have also been 
found inclosed in it. Specimens which contain insects or leaves being much valued, 
llctitious ones are often manufactured and imposed upon collectors. According to an 
ancient faihe, A. is the tears of the sisters of Pha6thon, -who, after his death, were 
changed into poplars. Tht/ ancients set an immense value upon it. Pieces of A. have 
oc(;asionally been found of 12 or 13 lbs. weight, but such pieces are extremely rare. 

AM'BER, a decayed city in the Rajpoot state of Jeypoor, India. 4 m. n. by e. from 
Jeypoor, in 26'" 59’ n. lat., and 75° 58' e. long. It is situated on the margin of a small 
lake, in a deep hollow among hills; and its temples, houses, and streets are scattered 
among numerous ravines opening on the lake. Comparatively few of its houses are now 
iniiabited; but everywdiere are to be seen ghastly Hindu ascetics, sitting amidst the 
tombs and ruined houses. On the slope of an adjacent hill is the vast and gorgeous 
jialace of A., a building remarkable for its massiveness and solidity. 

AM'BERO, the old capital of the upper Palatinate in Bavaria, 35 m. e. of Nurnberg, 
and 32 n. of Ratisbon. It is situate^i on both sides of the Yilz, and is well built. Pop. 
’75, 13,382. The ancient walls are now transformed into shady avenues. A. is the seat 
of the court of appeal for the district, possesses a library of 34,000 volumes, a lyceura, 
an agricultural and industrial school, a house of correction, an arsenal, etc. The prin- 
cipal products are fire-arms, earthenware, woolen cloths, ironmongery, and beer. A. has 
14 breweries, a large cattle and swine market, a market for hops, and an important 
salt-trade. Many of the Inhabitants are employed as miners in the neighboring moun- 
tains. The suburbs are adorned with beautiful gardens and shaded alleys. 

AM'BERGEIS (i.e., gray amber), a fatty substance, of an ash-gray color, with yellow 
or reddish strim, like those of marble, which is found in lumps of from 4 oz. in 
weight to 100 lbs. and upwards, floating on the sea, or cast upon the sea-shore in cliHerent 
parts of the world, and is also taken by whale-fishers from the bowels of the spermaceti 
whale (Phymter maerocs-phalus). Much A. is obtained from the coasts of the Bahama 
islands; it is also brought from different parts of the E. Indies, and the coasts of iVfrica 
and Brazil. It is probable that all of it is produced by the spermaceti whale, and that 
it is a morbid secretion in the intestinal canal of that animal, derived from the bile. 
It is highly valued iipon account of its agreeable smell, and is much used in perfumei*y. 
The price is about 20s. an ounce; It has been strongly recommended for medicinal uses, 
but is scarcely employed in Europe ; although, in some parts of Asia and Africa, it is 
much used as a medicine, and also in cookery as a condiment. The specific gravity of 
A, is scarcely more than 0*9. It almost always contains black spots, -which appear to be 
caused by the presence of beak.s of the Sepia octopodia, the principal food of the sperma- 
ceti whale. It consists in great part (85 per cent) of a peculiar brilliant white crystalline 
substance called Ainhrein^ which is obtained from it by treating it with alcohol, 

AMBI'ORIX, a Belgo-Gallic chief w^ho fought against Julius Caesar in the 1st c. b.c. 
By cunning and strategy he defeated one important Roman garrison, and massacred 
every man; but while on' the march to another camp lie encountered Caesar himself, wlio 
easily defeated him, though A. with a few men escaped into the forests. 

AMBLETEUSE, pop. about 700; a French seaport on the English channel, 5 m. n. 
of Boulogne, where James II. landed on his fliight from England in 1689. The place is 
no longer prosperous. When Napoleon meditated the invasion of England in 1804, he 
undertook without success to improve the harboiv Near A. stands the granite column 
erected by Napoleon to the grand army of 1805. 

A^IBLYOP'SIS, a genus of blind fishes of which one species is found in the Mam- 
moth cave, Kentucky. Eyes exist, but they are in a rudimentary state and under the 
^iderrais. The A. is small, the largest no more than 5 in, long; body white and partly 
covered with scales; easily taken by a net or by tlie hand if perfect silence is observed, 
but they have most acute hearing. They feed on crayfish and other fishes. The nearest 
kindred are the minnow, pickerel, and herring. 

AM'BO (Lat.), a kind of reading-desk or pulpit, which, in early diurches, was placed 
in the choir. Idie gospels and epistles were read from the A., and sermons were some- 
times preached from it, although the more usual practice in the primMve church 
was for the preacher to stand on the steps in front of the altar. The A. is still to b© 
found in oriental churches, and specimens of it may be seen in Rome. The A. has tlw 
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ascents, one from the e., and the other from the vr. In. the Eomari clivirches, there were 
two anibos, one on each side of the choir, from one of which the gospei %y:is read, and 
from the otlier, the epistle. Where two siicli amhos "were used, tlu‘ir construclion was 
somewduxt different. The name A. was also given to the aualogiiim or reading-desk used 
in monastic clioirs, which was usiiall}^ in the form of an eagle. 

AMBOISE', at. on the left bank of the Loire, in the department of Indre-el-Loire, 
France, It is 15 m. by railway e. of Tours, and lies in a region so rich in vineyards, tiiat 
it has been called •“ the garden of France.” Its maiiufa(;tures arc luiiinporhint. A. 
possesses a castle, in •which several of the French kings have resided. Charles \ III, 
horn here. It was also the scene of his death. The towm is memorable a,s lli(3 p]ac(.! in 
wdiich the religious wars that devastated the kingdom during the Itilh. c. hrokti nut, and 
where the -wonl “ Huguenot” was first applied to the Protc'Stant party. The castle ol: A. 
was much improved by Louis Philippe, and was the residence of tlie Arab clihd*, Abd-el~ 
Kader, during his captivity in France. Pop. ’76,4475. 

AMBOISE, George b’, cardinal and prime minister under Louis XIT. of France, w\a.s 
h., 1460, at Cliaumont-sur-Loire. When only 14y(nirs old he wuis made bishop of Mon- 
taubaii, and almoner to Louis XL, and, in 1493, wais made a-relibishop of Pouen. Initi- 
ated in early years into the intrigues of court, he soon, by his zealous services, secaired 
the confidence of Louis of Orleans (Louis XIL), by whom he w^as made pnauier in 1498. 
From this time A. became the prime mover in all the political affairs of Jb'raucjc. iiis 
advice the king undertook the capture of Milan, which liad such gi'eat influeuce on the 
fortunes of France. After the death of pope Alexander YI. , A. endeavored to raise liiin- 
self to the papal see, and having failed became the dangerous enemy of the succeediog 
popes, Pius ill. — who occupied the papal chair only 27 days — and dulius II. To secure 
his own election, A. encouraged “a schism between the Frenclx (diurch ami tlic see of 
Koine, and convened a separate council, held first at Pisa, afterw'ui’ds at ^lilan and Lyon; 
but his plans were frustrated by the failures of the French army in Italy. He died at 
Lyon, May 25, 1510. The cardinal A. was a dexterous and experienced statesman ; hut 
was accused of avarice, vanity, and ambition, and it was said that his vast fortune of 
11,000,000 livres had not been accumulated by over-scrupulous means. His biography 
w^as written by Montagnes (1631) and Legendre (Rouen, 1724), 

AMBOY, a t. in Lee co., 111., on the Illinois Central, and the Rock Falls branch of the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy railroads, 94 m. w. of Chicago. It has mamifactures 
and local trade. Pop. ’80, 3000. 

AMBOYXA, Apon or Thau* the most important of tlie Spice islands belonging to 
the 13utch, lies s.w. from Ceram, and n.w. from Banda, in 127 •’ 51' 30''“"128''' 22' 15" e. 
long., and S'* 26' 40''~3'’ 49'. s. lat. Area, 287 sq.m The ].)ayof A. runs into the island 
lengdiways, forming two peninsulas, the northern called Hitu, and the souliicrn, ■which 
is the smallest, Leitimor. A. is mountainous, the highest peaks being in Hitu. The 
climate is liealthy; average temperature, 82'' F. ; west, 72h The e. monsoon brings 
heavy rains and storms. There are many rapid streams, and the t. of A. is supplied 
wdth excellent water from three small rivers. Clove, sago, mango, and cocoa-nut irees 
are abundant, also fine timber for cabinet work. The sago palm gTow^s along llieslujres. 
The hills are covered with the cajeput or leucadendron, from the leaves of wliich a medic, 
inal oil is extracted. The clove produce varies much, hut the average of 10 years is 
about 400, 000 lbs. In a good, year, a bearing tree gives about 5 lbs. Bweet potatoes, cof- 
fee, pepper, indigo, rice, and fruits are grown. Fish is plentiful, and on the banks of A. 
beautiful shells are found. Deer are numerous on Hitu. There are hogs and goats, a 
few sheep, monkeys, civet-cats, anteaters, crocodiles, snakes, etc. BulTalocs, horned 
cattle, and horses are imported. The natives are for the most civilized, though still vfny 
superstitious. They speak a Malay dialect, and observe customs which indicate a Hindoo 
origin. Daughters are a source of wealth, a payment of jewels, slaves, or clothing being 
exacted frona’the bridegroom. The a the clove cultivation, and 

employed in feudal service during one half of the year. The freemm follow handi- 
crafts, grow fruits and vegetales, fish, make fragrant oils, and tra<le. The trade, which 
is small, is chiefly carried on by Chinese and Anibs. Pop. 28,090, fully one half being 
Christians; the remainder, except 2000 heathen, Mohammedans. The Dutch took iL 
from the Portuguese in 1605. 

Amboyna, the capital, is situated near the middle of the n.w. shore of Leitimor, on 
tlie hay of A., in 3" 41'. 40” s. lat., and 128° 15' e. long. A wooden pier, where ships lie 
in 20 fathoms, leads to the t. through fort Yictoria, in which are two companies of 
infantry and half a company of artillery, making a force of 271 men and 23 officers. 
The t. is built at the base of mount Soya. The streets are wide and clean; many liouses 
are shaded by nutmeg trees. Principal buildings arc two Protestant churches, an orphan 
house, hospital, etc. Europeans live s.w. of the fort in low stone houses. There is a 
theater, and well-kept markets. The Kethcrlands missionary society has a training-school 
■for native teachers and ministers, witli a printing establishment for lesson-books. The 
Reformed church has 1800 members, 1300 being natives, wdth 2 ministers who superin- 
tend other churches. Pop. 10,500. Since 1854 A. has been a free port. 
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AMBEA'CIA, or Ampkacia, a city of ancient Epirus, on tlie e, liank of the river 
AracbUius, T in. from tlie Ambraciau gulf. About 685 b.c. it was colonized by Corin- 
tiiians, aiid became a Greek city. Its power increased until, in the time of the Peloxoon- 
nesian war, it commanded the whole of Amphilocliia, including* the city of Argos. In 
482 B. 0. the expelled Argosians drove out the Ambracians and retook their city. The 
Ambracians made two unsuccessful efforts to recapture Argos, but their power was 
dcciiuin^^, and in 888 the old city submitted to Philip of Macedon. xVbout 295 b.c. 
Ambracia was ceded to Pyrrlius of Epirus, who made it his cajiital and enriched it with 
works of art. xit a later period it came under the fiower of the -^tolian league, and in 
the year 189 r>.o. it sustained a siege in the war betAveen the J3tolians and the Romans,, 
the latter entering the ]')laco and carrying many of the treasures of art to Rome. In 81 
3J.C. Augustus removed the peop)lG of A. to Kicopoiis, the toAvn Avhich he founded in 
honor of his victory at Actium. The site of A. is noAv occupied by the town of Arta,. 
near which ruins of the old city can ])e seen. 

xlM'BRIZ, part of the Portuguese Angola, Africa; 89,300 sq.m.; pop. 2,100,000. 
The chief t. is A. at the mouth of Loge i™r, in T 52' s. The Portuguese annexed the 
t. in 1855. 3n 1865 it had 16 trading stations, of which 2 were American. 

AM'EBOSE, Saint, one of the most celebrated of the ancient fathers of the church, 
wTis 1). about the year 340, probably at Treves, wRere his father, as xirefect of Gaul, was 
wont to reside. A, received a fortunate omen even in his cradle: a swarm of bees 
covered the slurahering boy; and tlie astonished nurse saw that the bees clustered round 
his mouth, Avithoiit doing'him any harm. His father, perhaps remembering a similar 
wonder related of Plato, foreboded from this a high destiny for xl. He received an 
excellent education, and went with Ids brother Satyrus to Milan, in order to follow the 
legal x^rofession. lie soon distinguished himself so much, that, in 369, he Avas axq^ointed, 
by Yalentinian, of iippcrTtaly and Milan. In this office, his gentleness and wis- 

dom Avon for him the esteem and love of the peox3le, AAdiose prosperity had been much 
injured by the troubles caused by Arianism. Accordingly, bv both Arians and Cath- 
olics, he Avas unanimously called to be bishox? of Milan, in ^74. A. long refused to- 
accept this dignity, and even left the city; yet he soon returned, Avas bax^tized, as hith- 
erto he had been onij^ a catechumen, and Avas consecrated eight days afterwards. The 
anniversary of this event is still celebrated as a f^te by the Catholic church. As a bishop, 
A. Avon the universal reverence of all, by his mild and gentle, though, toAvards wicked- 
ness of eA*ery kind, seA^ere and unbending character. Thus, he repulsed the emiDeror 
Theodosius himself even from the door of the church, on account of his having caused 
the rchellious Thessalonians to be cruelly massacred by Riifmus, excommunicated him, 
and only restored him to the church after eight months of severe penance. A. d, in 397. 
/riie best edition of his Avorks, in which he folIoAA-ed in many things the Greek theologb 
cal writers, is that published by the Benedictines (2 vols. , Paris, 1686-1090). The hymn, 
Te Beum Landamm, is usually ascribed to A., but it is x^roved to have been Avritten 100 
years later. The Ambrosian ritual has also received his name, only because A. had 
made some changes upon it, Avhich are retained at the present day in the Milanese 
church. A commentary on the ex^istles of Paul, AAdiich Avas formerly ascribed to A. , AA^as 
probably composed by the Roman deacon Hilarius, and is usually quoted as the com- 
mentary of the Ambrosiaster. A. is the patron saint of Milan, and the Ambrosian 
library received its name in honor of him. 

AMBEO'SIA, in Greek and Roman mythology, is the name of the food of the gods,, 
AAdiich conferred immortal youth and beauty. It Avas brought by doves to Jupiter, and 
' AATis occasionally bestOAA'-ed upon such human beings as Avere the x:)eculiar favorites of the 
gods. A. was also used as a fragrant sah^e, Avhich the goddesses employed to heighten 
their beauty ; Avith which Jupiter liimseJf anointed his locks; and AAdiich had the x^rop- 
exty of xn’eserving bodies from corruption. Hindu mytliology has also its amritg^ (from 
a, signifying “without” or “not/’ and the Sanscrit root, allied to the Lat. mart, and 
Greek hrol), or liquor of immortality, that resulted from the churning of the ocean by 
the gods; and the gods of the Scandinavian pantheon w^ere preserved in perpetual vigor 
by coating the apples guarded bj" Idun. 

AMBEO'SIAN CHANT, the chortd music of the early Christian church, introduced 
from the eastern church into the Avestern by St. Ambrose, bishop of Milan, in the 4th c. : 
it wTis founded on the first four authentic "modes of the ancient Greeks, and was sung 
anti]ihonallY. It continued in use until the 6tli c., AA^hen pope Gregory the great reformed 
the music of tlie church by introducing the Gregorian chant. There exists still another 
sX^ecimen of music by Ambrosius, Avhich is noAV knoAvn only in the German-Lutiieran 
churcii by Luther’s translation of the words, Nnn kommt dev Ileiden Ileiland; it is beyond, 
a doiilit 1400 yeaiAS old, and remains to this day a bcaiitiful specimen of melody, exiDres- 
siA'^e of filial Immility and submission. The A. C. continued to be still sung in the 
cathedral at Milan long after Gregory’s reformation, and till this day, it is said, it may- 
be heard there. 

AMBEO'SIAN IIBBAEY, a library in Milan, so named in honor of St. Ambrose, the 
patron saint of that city. It AA^as established in 1609 by the cardinal archbishop Pederign 
Borromeo, who emiiloyed learned men to collect books both in Europe and Asia, This.' 
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library was afterwards enriched by the acquisition^ of tlie MSS. of the Pinelli collec- 
tion. Borromeo intended to establish, in counfctioii wilh the lihraiy, a (‘(jllege of 10 
learned men, each havin^iy charge of a particular departrneiil, to make known t!io works 
in the library, and assist strangers in their researclu^s. 1 he want oi^ fiinds liinitcal the 
number of members of this college. The chief acting' oilic(;r, or prcj< ejul four assist- 
ants, are Boctores Bibliothecae Ambrosian, ‘‘.e. Tlie library con tains 1 40,0(10 volumes of 
printed books, and 8000 MSS. Among the many rarities hfOonging to U, besides tlie 
Palimpsests and other as yet unedited MSS. discovered ]jy Muio, t'ast]gii<.>ne, and Maz- 
ziichelli, it contains a “ Virgil,” in which Petrarch had written an account of Ills first 
meeting 'with .Laura. 

AM'BEY, Atjmeky, or Almeby (supposed hy some to be a corrn])tio'n of Almojiry), a 
niche in the wall of a church, shut in by a door; or a small cabinet of wood p]a(*.ed ])y 
the side of the altar, for the purpose of holding the vestments and utensils, such ns th<; 
chalices, basins, cruets, etc,, used for the service of the mass. In momistic bniklings, 
ambries -were used for various purposes, sucli as keeping plate, haiiging towels tor the 
monks to dry their hands with before dinner, and the like. In this sense tine term A. 
seems to have been applied to any kind of cupboard which was closed in and locked, 
and it is so used in Scotland at the present day. 

AMBPLA'CEA (from the Liitln 

5 to walk), tliename givc‘n to peculiar 

organs of locomotion with w]ik4i star- 
fishes and other echuuxJermata are fur- 
nished. They are fleshy, more or less 
elongated, and terminated by suckers. 

/O ^ r'Cv'l They pass through orifices in .the sliell 

or other exteniai’ integument of the ani- 
WLM ^ mal, and are generally arranged in rows. 

J 5 Those of the ceMni, "or sea-urchins, are 

C% long enough to extend beyond the point 

spines, and by means of them the 

— V animal is able to climb a perpendicular 
ill® (X <?'* rock. They are tubular, a iid each has 

^ ^ V at its base "a vesicle, filled with a fluid 

* which, on the contraction of tiie vesicle, 

ambulacra of star-fish, is forced into the tube, dilating it to its 

As seen in a longitudinal and vertical section of full extent, whilst, on the coitractiou 
one of the rays; and three ofthem ill a separate figure nf Iho tube flip dnid relnurts o<»-n’n inta 
on a larger scale, in whailitlH^y areshown in Uiffeivnt 

conditions: a, a, a, tubular feet; ^>, 6, b, internal vesi- tliC \ esicle. Ihc fluid IS not secivted ].)y 
cles; c, the organ which supplies the fluid with which these vesicles, but provided for them by 
they are tilled. * distinct, secreting organs. 

AM'BPLANCE, a military term which issomewliMt dilTerenily applJed in ditferent coun- 
tries. In France, an A. is a portable hospital, one of which is attached to every division 
of an army in the field, and provided with all the requisites for the medical succor of sick 
and wounded troops. Buck an A. is stationed at some spot removed from immediate 
danger; and soldiers are sedulously empjloyed after a Imltle in seeliing out those wim 
have fallen, and conveying them to the A. " Baron Larrey, during tlu^ great wars of the 
first Napoleon, brought this department of medical business U>" a higdi dec'ree of eflb 
ciency, and set an example to the rest of Europe. M"ben Eugltind ongugCMl in ^var with 
Russia in 1854, the A. arrangements, like many others relating to tlic army, were in a 
very imperfect state. In the English army, A., strictly speaking, means a fiehl hospbal 
with all its wagons, litters, tents, cooking canteen, etc. ; but sonu'times the name is ap- 
plied to a four-wheeled wagon or a two-wheeled cart fitted up for the reception of 
wounded men. When lord Raglan was about to be sent out witli tliearmy, Dr. Guthrie, 
president of the college of surgeons, devised a new form of A. carl; while Dr. Andrew 
Smith, director-generM of the army and ordnance medical dopartment, invented a new 
A. wagon. Annexed is a figure of Dr. Gutlirie’s A. cart. The badly wounded were laid 
on it at full length, while those slightly hurt sat iu front and rear, and on the si<i<\s. A 
stretcher is slung from the top for'the accornmodataon of the former. The bacl^-board 
is let down for cases requiring amputation. The hospital chests are lashed umk'rneath. 
Many of Smith’s A. wagons and of Gutlirie’s A. carts were at once made and sent out to 
the e. ; but they were not at the proper place when most wanted. AfUn* tlic l.uitile of the 
Alma, the English were almost entirely destitute of means for conveying tiielr wounded 
down to the beach; but the French had for this purpose a largo numberOf caeoleU, sug- 
gested to them by their experience in Algeria. Each of these consists of two easy -chairs, 
slung in panniers across the back of a mule; and it is accordingly available along tracl^j 
where no wheel-carriage could pass. These cacolets have since been adopted in the 
English army, as well as improved hand-litters, wlieeledditters or barrows, and ambu- 
lance wagons on a more modern model than those of Smith and Guthrie, but having tire 
.Siime general character. The American war, the wars of 1860 and 70, and ab<wc all, the 
growth of volunteer aid societies under the influence of the Geneva convention of 1866 
(w'hich gave to the wounded and their attendants the xnivileges of neutrality), hav® 
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largely developed the A. equipuierits of every European army. Every international ex- 
liiliitioii now contains an immense number of designs for the safe transport of the 
wounded. The most remarkable step taken in this direction has been the organization 
of rail wary ambulances. Trains of carriages either built for the purpose, or adapted 
from the ordinary rolling-stock, can now'' be fitted up as moving hospitals, with their 
staff of surgeons and attendants ; and by means of these railwmy ambulances the wounded 
can be safely and rapidly removed from the incumbered field hospitals to the permanent 
hospitals of the great cities of their owm country. All: the fittings for thus adapting 
raihvay trains to hospital purposes are now kept permanently in store in many of the 
■countries of the CGntinent. 

AM'BULATOEY. A name occasionally given in architectoe to the "cloisters of a 
■cathedral, college, or the like. 

AM'BUSCABE is one of the manoeuvres adopted in war. The original Italian, imho- 
scuta (' concealed in a W'ood’), denotes the general nature of the A. ; but the meaning is 
now^ much more extended, seeing that it implies to any attempt to attack an enemy by 
lying in wait and coining upon him unexpectedly. In former days, -when soldiers 
fought hand to hand more frequently than at present, the A. was much resorted to; but 
the "tactics of modern times render it less available. It was by an A. on the part of the 
revolted sepoys that so many British soldiers W’ ere killed and wounded in that adventure 
which w^as known, during the wvars of the Indian mutiny, as the ' disaster at Arrah,’ in 
■July, 1857. An A. is neither an ' attack ’ nor a ‘ surprise,’ in military language; it is 
■something more sudden and unexpected than either. — Ambush is another name for am- 
buscade. 

AMELAH'CHIEE, a genus of plants of the natural order (q.v.), sub-order 

Pomece, distinguished by having five ovaries, each of -which is divided into twm cells, with 
one ovule in each cell, the ripe fruit including 3 to 5 carpels. It consists of a few species 
of small trees wuth deciduous simple leaves, abundant racemes of white flowers, and 
small fruit of the size of a pea, or a little larger, but soft, juicy, and agreeable. The 
common A. (A. 'Gulgaris) is a native of the Alps, Pyrenees, etc. The other species are 
natives of K. America. A, hotryapmm is sometimes called June-berry, from its fruit 
ripening in June, before that of any other tree or shrub; and A. produces a very 
pleasant fruit, which makes excellent puddings. The amelanchiers are planted in 
Britain merely as ornamental trees. Theyareveryhardy. 

AMELIA, a co. in central Yirginia on the Danville railroad, almost surrounded by 
the Appomattox river; 800 sq.m,; pop. ’70, 9878— -6823 colored. ’ It is intersected by 
the Richmond and Danville railroad; the productions are wheat, corn, oats, and tobacco. 
Co. seat, Amelia Court House. 

AME'LIA (anc. Aineria), a t. of central Italy, in the province of Perugia, 21 m. s.w. of 
Spoleto. It is picturesquely situated on the mountains between the Hera and the Til)er, 
about 7 m. from the junction of the two rivers. It is the seat of a bishop, and has a 
cathedral. Pop. of commune, 7024. 

xVMELOT DE LA HOUSSAYE, Abeaham Kicolas, 1634-1706; a French historian; 
a prisoner in the bastile by order of Louis XIV. He published of the Goeernmeni 

of Venice, translations of Macchiavelli’s Prince, and Tacitus’s Amials, and of Sarpi’s Hh- 
hry of the Council of Trent, the notes of wliich, wu’itten by A., gave great oflense to the- 
advocates of the nn limited authority of the pope. Voltaire speaks of his histories as 
very good, and of his memoirs as very faulty. 

AMELOTTE, Denis, 1606-78 ; a French ecclesiastic and writer; member of the congre- 
gation of the orators of St. Pliilip Heri. He is remembered for his quarrels wdth the 
Port Royalists, and his fierce denunciation of the Jansenists. A. published a translation 
of the New Testament in 1 600-68, 

AMEE", a Hebrew -word of asseveration, is equivocal to *'yea,” “truly,” and lias been 
commonly adopted in the forms of Christian -worship. In Jewish synagogues, the A. is 
pronounced by the congregation at the conclusion of the benediction given at parting. 
Among the early Christians, tlie prayer ofiered by the presbyter was concluded by the 
word A., uttered by the congregation. Mention is made of the practice in the 1st epistle 
to the Corinthians (xiv. 16). Justin ^lartyr is the earliest of the fathers who alludes to 
the use of the response. “In speaking of the sacrament, he says that at the close of the 
benediction and prayer, all the assembly respond ‘ A.’ According to Tertullian, none 
but the faithful were allowed to join in the response.” A somewhat noisy and irreverent 
practice prevailed in the celebration of the Lord’s supper until the 6th c., after which it 
was discontinued. “ Upon the reception both of the bread and of the wine, each person 
uttered a loud ' A. and at the close of the consecration by the priest, all joined mshoutiny 
ft loud 'A.’” The same custom was observed at baptism, w^here the sponsors and 
witnesses responded vehemently. In the Greek church, the A. was pronounced after 
the name of each person of the Trinity; and at the close of the baptismal formula, the 
. people responded. At the conclusion of prayer, it signifies (according to the English 
ghurch catechism) so he it; after the repetition of the creed, so is it 
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AMEHB'MEHT is a term used both in judicial and pnrliamcntarr proceedings. Ir 
the former, it is a power of correction of any errors in actioiis, suits, or prosecutions, 
which has been greatly extended of late, and which has largdy imiiroved and. shuphlied, 
the administration of the law, both in England and in Scotland. In parliai^ient, the word 
A. is used when it is intended to oppose, vary, or qualify a question or resolution; and 
in the case of hills, it is employed as a courteous method of dismissing the bill from any 
further consideration, by moving that instead of “now,” it be read at tbe end of three 
months, six months, or any other term be^'oiul the probable duraiioii of tlie session. It 
is also competent to a member to move as an A. to the question a resolution declaratory of 
some principle adverse to that of the bill, provided it be strictly relevant, as wuis done 
successfully, in 1859, by Lord John Russell, when he moved" and ciUTied, as an A. to 
the motion for the second reading of the reform bill of Lord l.lei-by’s go'verumcut, a 
resolution declaratory of a principle whicli the siqiporters of that measure j considor(;d 
to be subversive of it. 

AIVIEKDMENT {ante). An A. to the constitution of (he Liiited States may la* proposed 
by the affirmative vote of two thirds of each iiou>o of congress, and tijcn it ruu^t Ine 
submitted to the states, when, if three fonrtlis of ail the states by vote in the ]egisla.turc 
(or in state convention if required by congress) ratify sueh amendinent, it beeomes a 
part of the constitution. Or, on tbe application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the 
several states, congi*ess shall call a convention for })roposiug amendments; ])iit this modcr 
has never been resorted to. There is one restriction only on (lie nature of amendments, 
which- is “that no state without its consent shall be deprived of its equal sulTrage in the- 
senate.” 

AMElsO'PinS, Am'tooph, or Ambn-uotep, the name of three Egyptian kings of the 
IStli dynastjr. A. 1. -was the second of them. He contiiiiied the conquests begun b.y IjiS' 
predecessor in Canaan, and made an expedition towards Etliio]>ia to extend the boundary 
of his kingdom. He reigned 21 years, 1499-78 b.c. 

AIMENOTHIS 11., King of Egypt, son and successor of Tliotmes III,, and father of 
Thotmes IV. ; identified by some writers with Mera.non, ■\\'ho fought against the Greeks 
at Troy. ■ ■ 

AjVIEInOTHIS hi, King of Egypt, son of Thotmes IV. lie reigned 36 years, 1400- 
1364 B.C., and made Egypt prosxjerous and contented, extending the kingdom over mor® 
territory than ever before or afterwards, as it reached from the w. bank of the 
Euphrates into Ethiopia. There are many monuments of his period, llie most famous 
being the two colossi, one of which is known as “ the vocal Menmon.” Some waiters 
supposed this to be the king whom the Greeks called AEemnon. ilis exploits in war arc 
commemorated o.u the obelisk which, transported from Egypt, now stands in the Place do- 
la Concorde, in Paris. 

AMENT ACEIE, according to some botanists, a natural order of dicotyledonous or 
exogenouspIantSj'consisting entirely of trees aud shrubs whose flowers are unisexual, 
the male flowers, and very often also the female flowers, dis])osed in ameataor Catkins 
(q.v.), and the perianth either wanting or incomplete. This order, which contains many 
well-known and important trees, is divided into a number of sub-orders, which by many 
have been erected into distinct orders, forming the (mental aUuinm of Lindley. Under 
A. are ranked scdicinem ox mlicacm (see WillowJ, myrietce (see C-ANDi/EBEiiUY Myiitle), 
(see Casuarina), betulacece {see 'Bnicii), atHnyiao(a\ called also hahama^cecGy 
but not to be confounded with balmmmacecc, or laUimimm (see Liql-idambaii); by some- 
also corylaem or cuptiMfem (q.v.), and j)^^da7ieai (see Plane), both of which Cindley 
excludes from his amenta! alliance, associating tlxc former with juglandaeeee (see 
Walnut), as a distinct alliance, and referring the latter to the nrtkal alliance. See 
Urtic ACE.E. On the other hand, he unites with the amental alliance the order elmgmceo!-. 
See El/Eagkus. 

AHEH'THES, an Egyptian mythological wu)rd equivalent in meaning to the Greek 
'woYd.hadeti, the unseen world. "Plutarch explained it as signifying “the giving and 
taking,” an interpretation generally adopted, ])ut erroneously. " A. literally means “the 
hiding” (-place understood). On Egyptian monuments wc find the god Anubis leading 
to A. the souls which, in the form oi: birds, are escaping from the body tlirough the- 
mouth. He conducts tliem before the throne of Osiris, who sits as judge, with a conn- 
cii or jury of forty -two persons. The female deity, Ament, represeuteif on monunieDts 
in upjier 'Egypt, is merely a female form of Ammon, and her name lias no connection 
with that of A. 

A!\rERBACH, Johann, d. about 1520; a German printer, educated in Paris. He 
establislied a press at Basel, publishing the works of St. Ambrose and St. Augustine, 
and began to publish those of Jerome. He w^as one of the first to use Roman in 
place of Gothic letters. His son Boniface was an intimate friend of Erasmus, 

AMERICA, one of the four quarters of the globe; being smaller than Asia, but larger, 
perhaps, than both Europe and Africa taken together. It is the only one of the four main 
divisions of the land that is washed by all the four great oceans — the Northern, th©' 
jLtiautic, the Southern, and the Pacific. 
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If Term del Fiiego and Greenland are included— as ought to be done on geological 
■grounds— A. oeeupies about 150'" of long., and about 135° of lat Speaking generally, 
Its extreme length may be said to be on'^a meridian, and its extreme breadth on a parallel 
— facts wliicli, in tlie light of analogy, look more like a law than an accident. As the map 
will show, similar coincideiiccis occur in South A. by itself; in Africa, in Europe, in xlsia, 
.and in Australia, As between Asia and A., moreover, it deserves to be noticed that th® 
meridional semicircles, along wdiich run their respective lengths, form, with an interval 
•of 180% one and the same meridional circle. 

Like the old continent, A. has been divided by nature into two peninsulas — Darien 
■-and Suez being the isthmuses, while South iV. corresponds with Africa, and IsTortli A. 
with Asia and Europe. Even to this extent, ho^vever, the resemblance is by no means 
close. Lithe new" ■world, the whole of the ioiver peninsula is to the s. of the whole of 
the upper one, while Asia overlaps half the latitude, and more than half the magnitude, 
of Africa. 

Of the northern half of A., the southern section, on account of essential differences in 
■character and appearance, is in general contemplated by itself under the name of Cen- 
tral A. — the most convenient limit, perhaps, being aline drawm froni: the mouth of Rio 
-Bravo del Ivorte to the lower end of peninsular California; and this line, besides its geo- 
graphical propriety on both coasts, has 4;he recommendation of marking, on the nearer 
coast, the international boundary of the United States and Mexico. Central A., it is to 
be observed, has a political signification as wmll as a physical one, comprising, in 
the former sense, the comparatively small states between Mexico and New Granada — 
Guatiaiiala, Honduras, San Salvador, Costa Rica, and bTicaragua. 

Physically, ho'wever, these three subdivisions of A. may be regarded as one, being 
■knit togetlier on the w. side by a backbone, as it -were, of mountains, which, under 
■various'" names and various aspects, stretches from the extreme s. at cape Horn to 
nearly tlie extreme n. at the mouth of the Mackenzie. To this mountain-system w^e 
shall have occasion to refer under the distinct heads of Akdes, Coedilleras op Cen- 
TE.VL A., and Rocky Mountains, restricting ourselves at present, in accordance with 
the general aim of this article, to such features of the entire chain as may incidentally 
come under our notice in connection with earthquakes, volcanoes, climate, or hydrog- 
raphy; and wdth regard to this article generally, the subject being A. as a whole, we 
.shall, as seldom and as little possible, anticipate details, which, even if anticipated 
here, must still be repeated under the respective heads of their proper localities. 

In thus treating of A., 'we shall consider separately its earthquakes and volcanoes, its 
^eHmatc, its liydrorjrapJiy, its Mstory — comprehending discomry and its coloimatimi, 

but excluding anything like the annals of any individual state— and, lastly, its yeohgy, 
hotany, imdL zoohyy. 

Tlie earthquakes and volcanoes of A. are to be found chiefly in the backbone of moun- 
tains already mentioned. In South , A, they may be said to be exclusively so found, 
being confined to tfie Andes proper, that skirt the Pacific, and to the Venezuelan spur or 
branch of the main range. The same remark maybe applied to Central xi. Butin 
nSlortli A., the energy which produces both classes of phenomena appears to have 
•followed rather the coast than the continuous chain which diverges gradually from it — ■ 
'earthquakes being often felt in the maritime towns of upper California, and volcanoes 
having left their traces beliind them on the islands of Alaska. The agency in question 
.seems" to have traveled from n. to s. along the coast, having exhausted itself in its more 
ancient seats; and this view derives support from the obvious formation of the Sandwich 
• Islands, which are as nearljr as possible parallel with the Ws coast of A., between 
Behring’s strait and the equator. On this interesting subject w^e quote from Sir George 
OeerkmdJoufiiey: ‘‘The whole group appears to have been tlirowm up from 
the dee]) b}^ volcanic action advancing from the n.w. t o the s.e., and increasing in force 
as it advanced; so that, wdiile island rose after island, each grew at once in height and in 
breadth according to the intensit}" of the power that heaved it upwards from the waters. 
Thus Bird island, a barren rock taking its name from its only inhabitants, must be con- 
.sidered as the germ of the archipelago, as the first fruits of a submarine energy that was 
.here only kindling its fires; while the other links in the chain, Kauai, Woahoo, Mowee, 
.and Hawaii, not only difi’er, as I have just mentioned, at once in extent and in elevation, 
but also present, as they proceed, less and less evidence of antiquity in their gradually 
^diminishing proportions of land capable of cultivation — a proof the more conclusive, 
.inasmuch as the soil of the whole group undeniably consists of the successive gifts of 
years and ages and centuries. Moreover, the visible laboratories of the subterranean fire, 
wiiicli are scattered over the archipelago, confirm the same view; tlie craters are all 
‘extinct, excepting on Hawaii; and even on Hawaii, Mouna Loa, the most south-easterly 
of its three great safety-valves, alone bears living testimony to the creative impulse tliat 
has called tlie whole chain into existence, and bears it, too, only through its lateral 
volcano of Kilauea, which, besides itself looking to the east, appears, by the gradual 
advance of sulisidiary outlets down its eastern declivities, to be rolling the hidden 
sources of its stiength — perad venture there to forge fresh islands — under the bed of the 
•ocean.’' 

Climate. — In comparing A. with the older continent, we must contrast not e. and w. 
with each other, but w. with w., and e. with e. — neither Kewfoundland with England, 
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nor Brilisli Oolnmbia with Kamtchatka, but Kamtchatka with Kewfoiindland, and Eng- 
land with British Columbia. Such a comparison shows that the dili'erejice lies not, as is 
often assumed, between the two continents, but between tlie op]>osite shoies of either 
continent within itself. For instance, at Nain, in Labrador, the mean teni])erature is T 
F, Itelow freezing; while at Sitka, in Alaska, it is 12'" above freezing. Ths diirereiice of 
19'^ between the e. and w. coasts of the new world, is only a very little less than llie di (Ter- 
ence between the e. coast of the new, and thew, coast of the old; for the temperature of 
Gottenburg, in Sweden, is only 21 higher than that of Nam, It is to he remarked, 
however, that this diil'erence between the opposite coasts of the two continents cl iminishes 
as we proceed southwards. New York is only T colder than Naples; tuul Florida lias 
the same temperature as Cairo. 

In ilinstratioii of the contrast betwa-en tlie e. and av. coasts of A., wa3 arc told by the 
traveler already cited, that, at the mouth of the Columbia, river, tiie first half of Dec. 
presented one deluge of rain after another from the s.e., this \veather winding up on the 
16th of the month with a storm of thunder and lightning; “ while, to mark the dilTer' 
enee of climate betw^een the two sides of the continent, the good folks of MoihreaL 
though occupyirig alowmr parallel than ourselves, were slcigliing it merrily through the 
clearest and driest of atmosplieres.” Nor is tlie differenc<-, according to the same 
authority, less palpable in the old continent than in the new. “To place in the must 
striking light the contrast in point of climate between the opposite shores of the old con- 
tinent, Ivamtchalka and the Britisli isles may he said, -with sutheient accuracy for this 
purpose, to lie in the same latitudes, and to present the same area, and even to occupy 
the same position with respect to the proximity of water; and yet, while the British 
isles, with but little foreign aid, feed at least 25,000,000 inhabitants, Kamtchatka, with 
the help of extraneous supidies, can barely prevent its population of 4000 souls from 
starving,” . 

But whatever influences may be common to the climates of both continents, the 
.climate of A. is subject to Iwm peculiar influences — that continent’s prolongation south- 
ward, and its backbone of mountains. With respect to the former point, A. advances 
at least 20^" further southw'ard than Africa — fully more than half the interval betw’een 
the latter and antartic ice ; so that the southern breezes which, in summer, bring freshness 
and delight to the cape of Good Hope, waft cold and misery to cape Horn. Two of 
Cook’s people, on his first voyage, \vere frozen to death in Tierra del Fuego towards the 
end of Jan. — in a month corresponding with our July, atid in a latitude the same as tliat 
of Edinburgh. The backbone of mountains, again, that other point which peculiarly 
influences the climate of A., does its work in two ways. Tlirougliout almost ils entire 
course, its height arrests the passage of the clouds and rains.' Within and about the 
tropics, these are borne from the c. by the trades; in the more temperate regions, they 
are brought from the ^v. by the prevailing counter-currents of air. But in either ease, 
the windwurrd slope of the mountain barrier is a fertile garden, the ieew'ard slope a barren 
desert. In the more central plateaus, again, of Quito and jMexico, tire various terraces 
present as many climates, and bring together, under the same parallel, all the tempera- 
tures and energies of nature. 

But there exist, more particularly in North A., peculiarities of climate, wliidi cannot, 
perhaps, he referred to any known cause. On the opposite sides, for instance, of tliC' 
great water-shed between the gulf of Mexico and Hudson’s bay, antagonistic results are 
said to show themselves in winter. On the northern side;, the climate is understood to- 
improve as one advances westward, the Saskatchewam, though in a considerably higher 
latitude, opening earlier in spring than the St. Lawrence;' wher(?as, on the southern, 
side, ice forms in New Orleans, at the moaih of the Mississippi, strong enougli to bear 
half-grown boys, a thing wholly unprecedented on the corresponding parallel of the 
Atlantic shore. Even in sTimmer, at least on the northern side of the water-.shed in (jiies- 
tion, something of a similar change of climate lias been obsm’ved for maize, -whidi, 
in Quebec, is a precarious crop, even on the international line of 45". regularly ripen-s, in 
Bed river settlement, wliich. besides 5° more of latitude, is at least 1000 i'eet higher above 
the level of the sea. 

With respect to that portion of A. which is best known, a po]mlar misaiiprchension- 

f enerally prevails as to the steadiness of its climate in any given season of the yetir. 

1ie Canadian summer, for instance, is suppose d to he airunlmflcen period of tropical 
heat; and tlie Canadian winter to be, in its turn, an unliroken period of bvperborean cold, 
Nowy in both directions, this is a great mistake. The siininua’ of British A. is often 
tropical, audits winter often hyperborean, the exireriio ranges of the thermometer, ac(‘ord- 
ing to the experience of credible informants in localities to the s. of London, sometimeii 
being in one and the same year, 104” F. above zero, and 52" btdow it. But this dilTerence 
of 156”, whiMi is measured probably by an interval of six months, is far U‘ss remarkable 
than the differences wlxicli .a few days may bring forth. The Iiiu'hest rana'c occuirred 
within four days after parlor-flres had* been given up: and the lowest fell on a'day whicli, 
a year or so before, had been marked by a pow<irful thaw. Tn the city of Montre d 
itself. 36 hours, or less, have sometimes exhibited a difference, u]) or down, of 60” F. in 
winter; and even in summer, whether in Quebec or in the nortli-west one can seldom 
reckon on any other month than July as free from night-frosts. In this respect, the- 
Canadian climate may be taken as a sample of the climate of North A. in gencrab. 


extreme ranges of temperatures as prevailing respectively in summer and ■winter, being 
naturally attended by more or less considerable vicissitudes in each individual season. 

In the tropical regions, however, of A., whether central or southern, a singular 
uniformity of temperature does exist on each of the various terraces of the mountain 
chain. The same parallel, as has been already mentioned, presents at once the torrid, the 
temperate, and the frigid zones. Such a view of the matter, however, is, to a certain 
extent, deceptive, for in not one of tlie three cases are the vicissitudes of the respective 
zones, properly so called, found to show themselves. Each level is said to be so steady 
m its temperature as to enfeeble and enervate tlie inhabitants through the monotony 
even of that which is in itself good: and in such cases, the salutary prescription is to 
ascend or to descend, for a time, from one terrace to another. 

lij/drogmpky , — With the backbone of mountains as the principal water-shed of A., 
the rivers on opposite skies of the continent are still more different than the climates. 
Excepting in Central xV. , the difference in question is enormous. Even in ISforth A. , where 
it is ICS'S than in South A., the contrast is sufficiently striking. On the w. side of the 
Rocky uiountaius, the only streams worthy of notice in such a summary as this are the 
Colorado, which flows into the head of the gulf of California; the Sacramento, which 
enters the harbor of Sail Francisco; and the Columbia, which empties itself into the open 
ocean— three rivers which, if compared with the waters of the opposite coast, are, in 
practical value, Inferior singly to the Hudson, and collectively to the .Rio Bravo del 
Horte. On the e. side, however, there exist rivers to which the ‘Rio Bravo delHorte and 
the Hudson are but as brooks. To begin with the extreme n. : the Mackenzie, besides 
draining- a large basin on its own side of the Rocky mountains, draws from beyond them 
two of its principal feeders, the Peace and the Liarde, burying itself, however, under 
the perennial ices of the Arctic ocean, Passing, without further notice, the Coppermine 
and the Fish river, of both which the interest is purely historical in connection with 
arctic discovery, we come to tlie Kelson, which brings down to Hudson's bay the Win- 
nipeg and the Red river, two streams bordering respectively on the head-waters of the St. 
Lawrence and the Mississippi, and also the two branches of tlie Saskatchewan, which all 
but touch the sources of tlie Columbia and the Missouri. Kext in order is that long 
alternation of mighty river and mightier lake-— that reservoir of lialf the life-blood of 
the earth— wliicli, under the name of the St. Lawrence, gradually becomes a sea. South 
of the St, Lawrence, along the coast, we meet the Atlantic streams of Kew Brunswick 
and the United States, all of them valuable beyond their magnitude, and most of them 
connected, more or less closely, with the xVIleghanies— the St. John, the Penobscot, the 
Connecticut, the Hudson, the Delaware, the Susquehanna, and the Potomac. Round 
into the gulf of Mexico, and we reach, besides many second-rate rivers in either direction, 
perchance the^ most important stream on the face of the globe — a stream which, after 
uniting the Mississippi and the Missoiiii under the name of the former, receives on the 
right the Arkansas and the Red river, and on the left the Ohio, enriched, as it is, with 
the tributes of the Wabash and the Tennessee. 

In South A. , again, the difference between east and west is still more remarkable. 
On the w, the Guayaquil, the only stream worth mentioning, is not to be compared even 
with the rivers that flow from the the subordinate ranges of Brazil or Guiana; while, on 
the e., the Andes send down, besides the Magdalena flowing into the Caribbean sea, the 
Orinoco, the Amazon, and the Plata, into the open ocean across the almost entire breadth 
of the continent — three netwoiks of inland navigation, which, under the head of tbe 
Amazon (q.v.), we have already shown to be virtually one, and, beyond that, to be virtu- 
ally linked with the Essequibo‘of British Guiana. 

Kor will the disparity between the two coasts of the continent be less striking if the 
harbors are considered a‘s 'well as rivers, the external outlets as well as internal channels. 
On the Pacifle, South A. possesses, to the n. of Chili, only two ports entitled to the name, 
Panama and the Guayaquil already mentioned; while, on the same coast, Kortli A., 
along a line of 3000 m. up to Biitish Columbia, presents onh^ five safe and convenient 
havens— Acapulco, Mazatlan, Magdalena bay, San Diego, and" San Francisco. But the 
Atlantic side presents a contrast to which no language can do justice. To take the 
divisions as they come: Kewfonudland has its St.John’s, Cape Breton its Louisburg, 
Nova Scotia its Halifax, Kew Brunswick its St. Andrews, Blaine its Portland, Kew 
Hampshire its Portsmouth, Massachusetts its Boston, Connecticut its Kew Haven, Rhode 
Island its Newport, and so on. Kor is this all. MTiile fully a third part of the rivers 
of Europe and xVsia are lost to tlie commerce of the world at larg’e in the frozen seas of 
the north, or in sucli landlocked pools as the Aral and the Caspian, all the considerable 
rivers of xV,, with the ^lackcnzie as the oiily exception, are, more or less, channels of 
comnumication between the open ocean and the interior. To take the three grandest 
examples — the Amazon, with a I>asin estimated to contain 1,500,000 sq.m., is navigable 
for steam- vessels up every one of its main brandies, nearly to the eastern foot of the 
Andes; thus comprising several available lines of 2500 m. each, and presenting, as a 
whole, a network of such lines to the amount of at least ten times that length. The 
Mississippi, again, navigable as it is at once to the Alleghanies and to the Rocky moun- 
tains, and between them, more to the n., as far as the falls of St. Anthony, has been 
computed to afford to the steam-vessel an uninterrupted career of 36,000- miles. But 
perhaps the St. Lawrence, if less extensive, is more marvellous still. Owing to British 
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improvements of its channel, Kew York and Pennsylvania have virtually a seaboard on 
their inland shores; while Ohio, Indiana, and illinois, accessibh; to ships from the gulf 
of St. Lawrence by the lakes, and from the gulf of Mexico by the Mississippi, far eclipse, 
in the heart of a continent, the peculiar boast of ancient Corinfh as tlie mart of two 
f'cas." ■ ■ ■ ' ' 

To append a few subordinate examples: nearly all the considerable rivers along the 
?oast between the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi possciss far more tlian an averago 
value, in proportion to their lengths, as arteries of internal {.‘(unnuini cation. TJie At- 
lantic slope of the Alleghanics, in particular, presents, as a wiiole, perhaps twice a^ many 
facilities in this waj^ as any other region of equal extent on the face of the earth — facili- 
ties, too, which have l:>een not less zealously and successfully improved than those of the 
St. Lawrence. The Hudson has been, at* vast expeiise, and with indomitable energy, 
connected with the basin of the St. Lawrence at three poiiits—ou lake Erie, on lake 
Ontario, and on lake Champlain; and the Susquehanna has beem in like manner con- 
nected with the basin of the Mississippi by a canal wliich terminates at Piltsljurg on the 
Ohio. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

But in one part of A., still smaller sti'cams than these last are entitled to particular 
Attention. We allude to tljose streams, five in number, Avliich. promise to vie with each 
other in. coiuiecting together the ihmitic and the Atlantic oceans. 

The tive rivers in question form parts of three dyferent routes. The Atrato of the 
Atlantic side co-operates with the San, Juan of the opposite coast a little ])elow the 
isthmus of Darien; the San Juan of the Caribbean sea, witiitlie lake of Nicaragua, and 
with the smaller lake of Leon more to the westward; and, lastly, the Coatzacoalcos of 
the gulf of Mexico, with the Tehuantepec of the hay of its own name. ^ 

To begin with the route: the Atrato and the Sail Juan iiow, in contrary direc- 
tions, tiu-ough ,the slightly undulating country into wiiicli the xindes gradually subside 
as they approach the istlmiua. Their head- waiters are said (o be near to eacli other, the 
Atrato being already navigable for small vessels, and tlie San Juan, manifestly a con- 
siderable stream, entering the sea by several mouths, after a course of 150 miles. With 
such streams separated by such a country, a iship-channel between the tw'o oceans does 
not by any means appear to be impracticable. Next, as to the second route, which, as svell 
as the third, is already in actual use as a place of transit: the San Juan itself, about 100 
m. long, lias a gentle current, wiiich, thougli in some places impeded by short rapids, is 
stated to be always navigable througiiout for boats of 10 tons, and for much larger ves- 
sels to a considerable distance from tlic sea. Lake Nicaragua, again, said to measure 140 
m. by 40, is adapted for ships of any burden, being 15 fathoms deep. At its w, end it 
receives the Tipitapa from lake Leon, wdiich, -with a length of 35 m. and a lireadth of 15, 
is only 28 ft. higher than itself, or 156 above the level of "the Pacitic. Tw'O schemes seem 
to he agitated with respect to the more westerly portion of tlie route-one scheme pro- 
posing to avail itself of lake Leon, and the other to carry the ship-canal at once from 
lake Nicaragua. Lastly, as to the thinl route, ■where the intervening land, actually desig- 
nated as an isthmus, is only 130 m. wdde: the Coatzacoalcos alone is said to traverse 
nearly the entire breath; wiiile the Tehuantepec, wdiich gives name to the isthmus, goes 
far to complete wiiat the otlier has begun. 

The practical, Vidiie of the enterprise of connecting by navigation the Pacific and 
Atlantic oceans is already evidenced by the fact, that, in tiie face of tlie competition of 
the last two routes, tlie Panama railroad is perhaps tiie most profitable iiiulerlaking of 
the kind in the new world. In fact, the completion of any one of these three roiit<,\s for 
sea-going ships, would be to realize Columlms’s idea of a western passage to the east. 

Of the lalces of A. a brief notice will lie sufficient. In North A., besides the vast reser- 
voirs of the St. Lawrence, a line drawn n.w^ from the center of lake Superior appears, on 
the face of the map, to intersect a kindred scries— lake Winipeg Jake Athabasca, Great 
Slave lake, and Great Bear lake — the first of the four being connected wfith the Nelson, 
and the remaining three wdth the Mackenzie. It may not be out of place to observe, 
that the general direction indicated is pretty nearly ])arallel wdtli the Pacific coast, just 
as the general direction of the St. Lawu'ence from the great bend at the hvtul of lake 
Erie is pretty nearly parallel with the Atlantic shores. As to the secondary lakes of n.wa 
A., their name is legion, almost every stream, wliether large or small, expanding itself 
here and there vastly beyond its average width, and ])eing,Jis it w’ere, a Bt. LaAvrenee in 
miniature. One lake, or rather pond, is loo singular to be overlooked. On die Atha- 
basca pass of the Rocky Mountains, Avhere the road, little better tlian a succession of 
glaciers, runs tlirough a region of perpetual siiow% a small body of waler, named liy the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s vo3mgeurs as the ‘‘ Committee’s Puncii-howl,” scuds its tribute 
from one end to the Columbia, and from the other to the Mackenzie. To proceed south- 
Avards along the continent, Central A. abounds in lakes. The Leon ami the. Nicaragua 
have been alremly noticed. But such bodies of Avater are perhaps most numerous" on 
the table-land of Mexico, or as it is often termed, the plateau of Anahuac. The largest of 
tliesc is Chapala, estimated to contain 1300 sq.m. — an area, Avhicii, hoAvcATr insignificant 
in comparison Avith the great lakes of the n., is more than equiA^ahut to a circle of 40 m. in 
diameter. Many of these reservoirs of the table- land have no outlet. Such is the case 
W’illi the Amrious lakes of the valley of Mexico, inclosed as they arc by mountains at a 
height of 7471 ft. above the sea-level. Of the same description, too, is* the lake of Titi- 
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eaca, decidedly tlie largest in Sontli A. Raised by the table-land of Peru and Bolivia 
to a height of 12,846 ft., it yet has no outlet to the sea; for the Desaguadero, ^diich 
empties it, loses itself in the apparently landlocked lake Uros to the southward. Of 
this great body of water, the maguitude is not so well ascertained as its altitude. Besides 
such round numbers as 16,060 and 5000 sq.m., which are never meant to be accurate, one 
is perplexed to meet statements so minute, and yet so discordant, as 4032 and 2225 square 
miles. But even the lowest estimate is more than equivalent to a square of 47 m. a side 
—an area which, with a depth ranging up to 120 fathoms, exceeds, perhaps, anything to 
be found to the s. of tlic basin of the !St. Lawrence. 

The vast advantage in point of fluvial communication possessed by the new world 
over the old, lias already been adverted to. There is, however, a hydrographical feature in 
which one of the grand divisions of the eastern continent is decidedly superior to A. The 
coast-line of Europe, in proportion to extent of surface, is incomparably longer than 
that of even the northern half of tlie western continent. This is at once apparent on glanc- 
ing at the two maps. It is surely a suggestive fact that the two portions of the earth 
wdiicli are best fitted for human intercourse are also hydrographically so connected as to 
be beyond comparison the most accessible to each other. The dividing sea, besides 
being'itself physically by far the narrower of the two intercontinental oceans, is virtu- 
ally narrowed still more by its winds and its currents. Along a belt of about 30'^ on 
either side of tlie equator, the easterly trade with its attendant current wafts the voj^ager 
westward from Africa; while above that belt the reaction, strengthened and accelerated 
by the peculiai* formation of the Caribbean sea and the gulf of l^^exico, is ready to cany 
him round again to Europe, under the double pressure of the Florida stream and Its 
, generally prevailing breezes from the south-west. Nor yet can the hydrographical rela- 
tions of A. with Asia be denied their proportion of signillcance and influence, linked as 
the two continents are by Behring’s strait, and twice bridged as is their ocean, first by the 
Aleutian isles — a continuation of the Kuriles and Japan — and then by the Polynesian 
clusters, that series of otfshoots, as it were, from the Indian archipelago. 

Hiatory , — We propose to glance at this under the three heads of aboriginal ages, 
discovery, and colonization. 

As to the Ah(yvigb),al there arises a question, too interesting to be overlooked, and 
yet too doubtful to be solved, as to the origin of the native tribes and peoples of xi. 
Without prejudicing the question (which will be considered under Indiax^s) whether the 
aboriginal inhabitants of A. are to be considered, in an ethnological point of view, as suS,)- 
stantially of one stock, it appears highly probable that they did not all spring from one 
and the same primeval band of adventurers; in other wmrds, that diilerent colonies, volun- 
tary or involuntary, must have reached the new continent at diftcrent times. This view, 
to say nothing of the direct testimony of local traditions, seems to be in itself more tiian 
probable, when 'we consider that, through the length and breadth of the universal ocean, 
■even the most insignificant specks of land had each received, at least, one influx of human 
wanderei’S. But, beyond such probabilities, and such traditions, the view in question is 
strengthened by facts, wi^hich it is difficult otherwise to explain — by diversities of lan- 
guage, by different degrees, or kinds, of civilization, and, above all, by monuments, 
architectural or otherwise, of defunct races of by-gone days. On this supposition, whence 
came the successive shoals of invaders? To this question no direct answer can be given. 
We can only scan the various routes by which, previously to what we call the discovery 
of A., the old world was most likely to people the American continent. To begin with 
the natural routes on the side of the" Pacific — Behring’s strait, the Aleutian isles, and the 
Polynesian archipelagoes — we can hardly conceive anything hut barbarism having been 
conducted to A. by any one of them. The country \vhich stretches back from Behring’s 
strait to the Koljmia, may be asserted to be, without exception, the most inhospitable 
portion even of Siberia; and, moreover, tlie strait itself has more probably been a channel 
of migration from xVmerica than from Asia, the Tchuktclii of the latter regarding them- 
selves rather as a branch than as the stem of the Tchuktchi of the former. With respect, 
again, both to the Aleutian isles and the Polynesian archipelagoes, the successive step- 
ping-stones in either series, instead of being presumed to have been so many halts for 
Asiatic Columbuses and Magellans, must rather be viewed as each a mother-country to a 
new colony, as each a point of departure for a fresh swarm. Thus would the ever aggra- 
vating blight of isolation — exemplified even in the old wmrld among the Laplanders, the 
KamtehadaieSj and the Hottentots — prepare at each remove a deeper and deeper barbarism 
to land at last on the western shores of A. Further, if civilization, as certainly appears 
to have been the case, ever did find its wmy to A., it must have come directlj- and imme- 
diately from the old world, and that under circumstances and conditions of by no means 
a favorable character. In remote times, such accidental, or, to speak more correctly, 
unintentional visits of Europeans and Asiatics may have occurred, as we know to have 
actually taken place in more modern days. Japanese junks have repeatedly been driven, 
by stress of weather, across the Pacific to the new woi’ld; and again, on the Atlantic, the 
easterly trades, within eight years after Colurabiis’s earliest voyage, wafted the unfion- 
scious Portuguese to Brazil, during their second voyage to India — the very first, in fact, 
which they had attempted by steering clear of the headlands of Africa. Such incidents, 
however frequently they might liave happened,^ were much more likely to civilize exist- 
ing communities than to found new ones; and it is at least a curious fact, that tlic only 
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aboriginal nations which could be regarded as in any souse civilized at the date of Ih© 
Spanish conquest, pointed in their traditions to sucli events as we have endeavored to 
describe. Mexico and Peru had each had its CcfU'ops, or soini-divine civilizer — tiie for- 
mer referring him to the east, across tlie Atlantic, and the latter to the w<‘st, across the 
Pacilic. ITo'w far such hyimtlieses may account for the admitted facts, we are not left 
altogether to conjecture. Isolated individuals of our own nation have emilded us to 
bring the light of the present to hear on the past. When we consider what Willbim 
Adams achiWed in Japan, 200 years ago, and wdiat John Young and James Ih’ooke have, 
more recently, eitected in the Sandwich islands and in Borneo, we can perhaps iinn’e 
easily understand certain undeniable traces and traditions of aboriginal ci\11ization. 

iJmio'ccry, — Whatever may have been the kind and degree of ahoriginal civilization, 
A. was not destined to he the perpetual inheritance of the red man. Yew actors were io 
appear on the seenc, before whom the old possessors -were in a great measure to pass 
away. ■ 

Previously to the times of Columbus, Europeans had (?ertain]y visited A. The Scan- 
dinavians, atrer having colonized Iceland in 87o a.d., and Greenland in 981), had, by the 
year 1000, discovered A. as far down as 41° 30' n. lat., a, near to Bedford, ia 
the state of Massachusetts. These Scandinavians afterwards setileil i]i tiie neighljorlioMd 
— the mother-country, most probably through the intervention of Iceland and Gixamland, 
maintaining an intc-'roounse with t]ic colony down to the 14th century. But tiiese enier- 
prises do not appear to have left any special impress on tlie character or ])ros|)<*cts of the 
new continent, being more akin, perliaps, to similar incidents of y(4 earlier ag(^s, than to 
the long-meditated and well-matured scheme of the illustrious Genoese. Subsequent ly 
to the Scandinavian discovery, and previous to that of Columbus, A. is believcal by some 
to have been visited by a Welsh prince. In Cardoc’s llhdarie of Cambria it is staled tliat 
Madoc, son of Owen Gwynnedd, prince of Wales, set sail westward in 1170 with a small 
fleet, and, after a voyage of several weeks, landed in a region totally different hfjtli ih its 
inhabitants and productions from Europe. Madoc is supposed to liavc reached the coast 
of Yirginia. Neither this, however, if true, nor the earlier Scandinavian expeditions, 
can be said even to have formed a connccting-link between the A. of the red man and 
the A. of his white brother. Even if the northmen had possessed resources worthy {)f 
their heroic courage, the old world w^as not yet ripe for the appropriation of the new. 

At the end of the 15th c., however, science and politics were alike strengthening 
Europe for its task. The mariners compass and the astrola])e had facilitatrHl long voy- 
ages out of sight of land; while, in almost every country of CUiristcridom, various causes 
were consolidating government, and promoting the growth of population — a position 
which derives, perhaps, its best illustration from the fact that the capture of Granada-— 
tlie last foothold of the Moslem in Spain — preceded by only a few months the dicovery 
of A. '■ ■ ■ ■ " ' V' “ 

Columbus (q.v.) set out on his great enterprise 1o discover A., under the patronage 
of the crown of Spain, on Friday, the 3d of Atug., 1492; at which date, properly speak- 
ing, begiiivS the deeply interesting history of A. Had the Atlantic been broader" or had 
not the eastei'ly trades wafted Columbus almost on a parallel from the C’anarics to the 
Bahamas, he must have failed in his bold attempt; and in fact, those same easier!}^ trades, 
assisted by a still nearer approach of the two continents, speedily proved their own value 
in this respect by carrying the Portuguese, without theii- own consent, to the shores of 
Brazil. Yay, Columbus’s discovery of A., if not so accidental, was quite as uninten- 
tional as that of the Portuguese. It -was lo-wards the e. that his hopes directed his westr 
ern course, hopes whose supposed fultillment still lives in tlie misapplication to the new 
wmrld of the terms Indian and Indies. l^Inch of our subsequent knowdedge of A. has 
been owing to the same desire of reaching the East Indies that led to its discovery. 4'he 
gorgeous east was the aim alike of Davis, Baffin, and Hudson at the ii., and of .Magellan, 
Schcniten, and Lemaire at the s., to say nothing of the earlier enterprise of Balhoa on 
the isthmus of Darien ; while, under a similar impulse, the French of Canada were as- 
cending lake after lake as nature’s ready-made highway to the same goal. Even to more 
recent times may these remarks be applied. Wliile the eastern coasts of Africa, and tlie 
upper shores of Asia, as not bearing on the grand question of oriental traffic, were com- 
paratively neglected and forgolton, our own Cook and Ahincouver, in cpicst of a passage 
between the two oceans, surveyed every nook and cranny of A. from Columbia river to 
Behring’s strait. Yor yet have the aspirations of Colmnbus and his uoIjIc hand of suc- 
cessors and imitators been altogether disappointed. That same continent which, in their 
case, barred a westward advance along nearly the wiiolc interval bet\vccn the ai'ctie and 
antartic circles, has to us already become, or*is gradually becoming, more than a substi- 
tute for the ocean which it was found so extensively to displace. By means of the railway 
across the isthmus of Panama, the Carrihean sea, Vliether for passengers or for goods, 
is virtually nearer to the Pacific than an open channel could have rendered it to an 3 ’' sear 
going vessels. Nor is it merely across the scaut^^ span of Central A. that art is outstrip- 
ping nature in the race. The Pacific railroad now spans the vast territory of the United 
States, from Omaha to San Francisco, and brings the e. and w. shores of the great con- 
tinent of North A. within three days’ journey from each otiier. The length of this line 
is nearly 2000 miles. Nor is this the only line of communication between the Atlantio 
and the Pacific. The Pennsylvania railroad, originally connecting Philad(dphia with 
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Plttsbiirgli, now emlmces an nnintemipted lin^^ from ocean to ocean, with numerous' 
hrancli lines, and forms the longest line of railway in the world, being 4000 m. in length. 

^But Columbus found sometliing better than what he himself or his successors and 
imitators looked for. He had discovered aland which, besides eclipsing India in the 
richness and variety of its commerce, w^as to confer on Europe a still more solid heneht. 
Oolonization, wdiich, since the early ages of Gx'eece, had slumbered for 2000 years, re- 
ceived an inipetiis which, after building up empires in the west, was to build up others 
in an east richer far than that wliicli was so long the loadstar of European navigators — 
an east where, almost without a metaphor, the grass was to be wool, and the stones lobe 
gold. 

The first fruits of Columbus’s enterprise were the Bahamas, Watling’s island probably 
being the spot where he landed on the 11th of Oct., 1492. Without attempting, in so 
summary a sketch as this, to distinguish the results of each of his four voyages from, 
each otlier, it may be sufficient to state that this great man, besides Hispaniola, or St 
Domingo, Cuba, Jamaica, and others of the Antilles, discovered and explored Centiul 
A. from Honduras southward along the coast of Yeragua, and South A. from the mouths 
of the Orinoco westward, as far as Margarita. It was on this last-mentioned scene of his 
operations that he was foil ow’^ed by Hojeda, whose pilot, Amerigo Yespucci (q.v.), has. 
been allowed to wrest from Columbus tile glory of giving his name to the new world. 
Within twenty years after Columbus’s first discovery, Ponce de Leon-discovered Florida 
and, wdiat was certainly of far more consequence, he ascertained that, through the strait 
which separated that peninsula from the Bahamas, there constantly ran a strong current 
to the n.e. In 1513, again, just one year later, Yasco Nunez de Balboa crossed the isth- 
mus of Darien to the Great South sea, or, as it was afterwards named, the Pacific ocean. 
About thirteen years before this last event, almost immediately after Columbus’s owm. 
continental explorations, the interval left betw^eeii his most southerly point from Hon- 
duras, and his most westerly point from the Orinoco, w^as, in a great measure, filled up 
by tlie voyage of Bastidas. To the s., again, of the Orinoco, Pinzou and Solis sailed 
along the continent down to 40° s. lat., between the years 1500 and 1514. The former, 
after anticipating, by a few months, the Portuguese on the shores of Brazil, had seen the 
Amazon; and the latter, sent out for the express purpose of entering, if possible, Bal- 
boa’s Great South sea, found his way into the La Plata or Plate, being there slain by the 
neighboring natives. Moreover, to return to the northward, by the year 1519, different 
navigators had betvreen them completed the examination of the gulf- of Mexico. Within 
twenty-seven years, therefore, after Columbus’s first departure from Spain, the eastern 
shores of South and Central A. , had been almost continuously explored by the Spaniards, 
down to within 15° of the southern extremity of the continent. 

Nor had other nations been idle in the n. The Cabots, on behalf of England, had dis- 
covered Newfoundland, and portions of the adjacent continent, in 1497. In 1500, the- 
Portuguese, under the Cortereals, sailed along the coast of Labrador nearly up to Hud- 
son’s bay, having, it is supposed, entered the gulf of St. Lawrence, long knowm among- 
them as the gulf of the Twm Brothers. Thus gradually there gi’ew up the opinion, since 
proved to have been the true and sound one, that any practicable passage between the 
two oceans must be looked for tow^ards the s, of the Plate. Accordingly, in 1519, Magel- 
lan, a Portuguese in the service of Spain, undertook the vovage in which was discovered 
the strait that bears his name — a voyage wdiich furnished the first instance of the cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe. Thus there remained little to he done, unless in the ex- 
treme n. and the extreme s. In the extreme s., Schouten, a Dutch navigator, discovered, 
in 1610, the passage round cape Horn; wdiile, six years thereafter, Lemaire, a marinei* 
of the same nation, passed through the strait of his own name between Stateii Land and 
Terra del Puego. Towards the n., again, the French and English divided the labors 
and honors of the enterprise betw^een them. Scarcely had Magellan’s companions— for 
he had himself been killed — returned to Europe, when Yexazzano, under the auspices of 
Francis I. of France, sailed along what are now the Atlantic shores of theXJnited States, 
thereby connecting the discoveries of the Cabots with those of Ponce de Leon; and 
again, about ten years later, Jacques Cartier, in the service also of the same prince, ex-- 
plored the gulf and river of St. Law^rence, penetrating as far to the w^estward as the 
island of Montreal In the extreme n., bo-wever, the English may be said to have beeu 
without a rival. It is unnecessary, in this summary sketch, to do more than mention, 
names which tell their own story bn every map — Davis, Baffin, Lancaster, and Hudson. 
(See these heads.) 

To pass now to the w^estern coast of A. The conquerors of Mexico and Peru ejected, 
in a few years, more perhaps than they left bdiind them for future ages to effect, rang- 
ing along the coast from the southern extremity of Chili to tlie peninsula and gulf of 
California, Beyond low^er California,, the only direction in which there was much to do, 
the English Drake, wdiose voyage took place . in 1578, divided with the Spaniards tlie 
credit of having discovered upper California. For nearly twm centuries, excepting the 
hah'-fabifious voyages of Fonte and Fuca, the Spaniards and the English alike slumbered 
over their task; and itwoxs not until towards the close of the last century, that Cook and 
Yaucouver co-operated with Spanish and American navigators in dispelling the mystery 
that had so long hung over the n.Av. coast of A. 

To advert to mlancl discoveries; As early as 1537, within six years after the landing 
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of Pizarro in Peru, and witliin two after tlie founding of Buenos Ajtgs, the Spaniards 
met each other on the eastern borders of Peru, from the opposite shores of the continent ; 
and, in 1540, witiiin three years more, they sent forth that eastward, expedition wliicii 
ended in Orellana's exploration of the Amazon, from its source to its month. In the 
northern half of the continent, similar enterprises were of n jniich later date. It W'as in 
1G82 that the French first descended the Mississippi ; it was in 1771 that Hearne traversed 
the wilderness from Hudson’s bay to the mouth of the Coppermine ; and it was respect- 
ively in 1789 and 1793 that Alexander Mackenzie reached the month of the river that 
bears his name, and passed through w^hat is now British Columbia, to tlie sliores of the 
Pacific ocean. 

Colonization . — Among the European powers that- coloni7.ed A., the most proi.uintnt 
were Spain, Portugal, France, and England. 

Spain, of course, took the lead, having, wdth few" exeeptions, accomplished its task 
before any rival state had entered on its share of the wmrk. In one respect., its colonies 
dill'er(!d from all others on the newv continent. Spain alone came in ccmta(,-t with 
•civilization, such as It was among the aborigines; and accordingly, in tlie cases of 
]\lexi ('0 and Pern, colonization required to be preceded by something lila? regular war 
and foi’mal conquest. But, notwithstanding tiiis peculiar obstacle, the colunies of Spain 
grew' at first witii a rapidity Vvhich, perhaps, has scarcely found its ]:)[irallcl even in the 
si)mcwhat congenial case of Australia. As an illustration of this — for llxe statement 
lu’cds no proof — it was colonial resources that armed Cortes and Pizarro for tlieir 
respective enterprises. Without the direct and immediate aid, in either instance, of the 
old country, Cuba, wdthin 27 years after the first discovery, equipped the conquerors of 
Mexico; w"hile the tow"n of Panama, only 12 years later, sent forth the adventurers that 
W"ere to subjugate Peru. So unexampled a degree of vigor and vitality continued to 
.•advance in Spam’s transatlantic possessions, precisely wdiiie they w^ere so organized and 
conducted as to afford scope to individual ambit ion. Never, perhaps, w^as this scope 
sufilciently free and full, for, even from the beginning, government often embarrassed 
■and blighted the fairest schemes by its jealous and suspicious interference. But, for a 
time, it generally found its account in tolerating the unrestricted lilierty, or license, of 
"/cs instruments. It was, therefore, only after law and order were established, and the 
original actors had disappeared from the scene, that tin; authorities of the mother- 
country stereotyped, as it w’ere, their despotism along the length and breadth of every 
colony. From that moment, vigor and vitality were succeeded by stagnation and torpor. 
StOI, with such elements of prosperity on every side-above the earth and below it— 
material interests could not fail to floun.sh. But the soul had fled; the body alone 
remained behind. Under these circumstances, Spain, though contiuuing to claim tlm 
entire continent to the n., more especially on the Pacific, did very little to enforce its 
])retensions. To this remark, New" Mexico and upper California were the only 
exceptions, It was not before 1594 that Nc^v Me.vico was at fdl occupied; and it w'as 
not till a century later that the province, after 10 years of busli-figliting, was finally 
subdued; w"hile it vvas only in 1767 that the Franciscans, on behall: of Spain, took 
possession of upper California. But Spain never abandoned the hope of extending its 
■dominions towards the n.w. coast. As late as 1790, that pow'^er, while restoring Nootka 
vsoiind, and acknowledging England’s right of planting otlier settlements, took the pro- 
■catition, useless as it proved, of expressfy reserving a similar right to itself; and it w"as 
only ill 1819, nearly 30 years later, that Spain formally ceded to the United States all its 
claims to the coast above the parallel of 42'’. See further under tlie separate head of 
.America, Spanish. . \ 

The efforts of Portugal, in the cause of American colonization, were at first less 
energetic than those of Spain. In fact, Portugal, which had douliled the ca}>e of Good 
Hope in the year 1497, wras so zealously engaged in tlie east as to allo-w an age to elajise 
l^efore sending any colony to Brazil. The discovery of the country took place in 1500; 
out its colonization only in 1531, or rather 1548. Within 32 years thereafter, in 1580, 
Brazil, at the same time as Portugal itself, w"as annexed to the Spanish monarcliy, soon 
afterwards falling, in tips its new character, partly into the hands of die rtumlted 
Hollanders. In 1640, Brazil, as well as Portugal, threw" off the Spanish yoke with the 
help of the Dutch settlers. But the continued jiresenceof the latter retarded tlui progress 
of the colony. It w'as only after their expulsion, that the Portuguese, w’ho had lost 
nearly everything in India, turned their attention more largely to Brazil. It accordingly 
became the most fiourishing colony, as such, to the s. of tlie English settlements; aiuT, 
as the refuge^ of the house of Braganza from French domination, it received, about 50 
years ago, an impetus "which has rendered it, as an independent state, t.lie most nourish- 
ing power of southern America, 

^ France, as the claimant to the basins of tlie St. Lawrence and tlie Mississippi, may be 
said rather to have pitched camps than to have planted colonies in those vast possessions. 
Slie regarded A, chiefly as a suppleraentar}" battle-field for England and hersdf. Every 
French settlement w"as but an inert part of a political machine, pow^erful, indeed, but 
unwieldy, expensive, and unproductive. The government was everything, and the 
individual subject w"as nothing. ^ Hence, neither Louisiana nor Canada a'tall realized our 
idea of a colony. In corroboration of this may be cited two authentic and ofiicial facts. 
As an encouragement to marriage, rewards and exemptions were held out to the parents 
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af three children; and the erection of a dwelling on a lot of less than 40 arpents (ahout 
32 acres) was prohibited by a royal ordinance. In 1762, France gave up Canada to Eng- 
land, and, as an indirect concession also to the same power, transferred Louisiana tc 
Spain — events which, singularly enough, did much to facilitate France’s grand scheme, 
the separation from England of her old colonies. 

England, the most energetic and successful of all in the work of colonization, w^asthe- 
last in the, field among the four powers already mentioned. Among her continental 
colonies, to say nothing of Newfoundland, Yirginia, the oldest, was established in 1G07, 
just 4 years after the union of the crowns; and Georgia, the youngest, as late as 1738. 
With these two exce]')lions, the remaining 11 were, one and all, founded during that 
perio<l of civil and religious troubles which, in the mother-country’s own Instor}^ sent 
one Stuart to the scaffold, and drove another into exile. In 1620, Massachusetts was 
occupied ])y the Puritan fathers; in 1623 and 1631 respectively, New Hampshire and 
Connecticut were first scttlod; in 1634, Maryland was granted to lord Baltimore, a 
Homan Catholic nobleman; in 1636, Hhode Island became a refuge from the sectarian 
im;ol('j-ance of Massachmsetts ; in 1G53, North Carolina became an oAhoot from Virgimap 
in 16G4, New York, New Jersey, and Delaware were taken from the Dutch; in 1G70,', 
Houth Clirolina was established; and in 1682, Pennsylvania was granted to William Penn, 
the Quaker, continuing to be a proprietary government down to the revolution. In. 
nearly all these cases, the civil and religibus liberties for which chiefly the colonists 
cxt.)atriated themselves, were seem^ed by liberal, nay, virtually republican charters.. 
Subject only to the appointment of a governor on the part of the crown, every colony 
was practically a state within itself; and it is a suggestive fact that the very earliest 
assertion of legislative superiority on the part of the mother-country was 7 anci 8 Will. 
HI. c. 22, which, however, only operated negatively by forbidding every colony to make 
laws repuguant to fhose of England. A¥ith such aspirations and such institutions, tliC' 
enterprising inhabitants of a new home could not fail to prosper; while their prosperity 
was rendered more solid and permanent by the comparative poverty of a region where 
steady industry, in agriculture or in the fisheries, was. at it were, a neces.sary of life. 
Under these circumstances, the germs of political independence were at work long before 
the year 1765; and it is not merely a probability, but a fact, that the eximlsion of the- 
dreaded power of Prance from Canada and Louisiana, in 1762, was closely connected, 
with the troubles which so soon began. 

The colonization of the West IiTdies, Guiana included, will be seen at a glance in the* 
appended table of American governments. 

It may be added, in conclusion, that the whole of A. is now in the hands of Euro- 
pean races, excepting only the aboriginal Araucania to the s. of Chili, and the African 
republic of Hayti, otherwise known as Hispaniola or St. Domingo, the oldest among the 
colonies of Spam. 

AineriGan Antiquities , — The architectural remains, to which we have already alluded 
in connection with a general estimate of aboriginal civilization, are* to he found in each 
of the grand divisions of tlie new continent. To begin from the north. That portion- 
of the United States which lies between the Appalachians and the Rocky mountains 
presents in three groups at once the oldest and the rudest monuments of by-gone times: 
the first group extending from the sources of the Alleghany to the waters of the Missouri j 
the second occupying the Mississippi valley, vaguely so defined; and the third stretching 
from South Carolma to Texas. These several groups, apparently with very little difference 
among themselves, consist of numberless mounds, and circumvallations of earth and 
#tone— 1500 of the latter, and 10,000 of the former, being said to stud Ohio alone. The 
erections themselves range from 5 to 30 ft. in height; while the areas inclosed — generally 
of some symmetrical figure, such as circle or ellipse, rectangular parallelogram or regular' 
polygon — vary from 20" to 40 acres, though among a few of greater extent, one in Ai-kan- 
sasls stated to embrace a square mile. The circumvallations, moreover, seem generally 
to contain the mounds; and sometimes a smaller circumvallation is surrounded by a 
larger one. Whether these colossal structures were intended for wmrship or for defense, 
it is impossible to decide; more probably, however, they were of a military character, 
provided, as they ordinarily were, with cisterns for water. But, whatever their origin, 
they derive interest from the analogous fact, that, within the same territorial limits, have 
been dug up vases of earthenware ot copper in elegant forms, pipe-bowls decorated with 
human heads of the type of the existing aborigines, or with those of birds, etc., domes - 1 
tic utensils, personal* ornaments, hatchets of stone, and, lastly, "weapons of copper or 
mica, or shell or obsidian. —The architectural remains of Central and South A. are at 
once of more modern origin and more elaborate character, and may be roughly com- 
pared with the Cyclopean ruins in Italy and Greece. Uniformly in the pyramidal style 
— a style likely enough to be indigenous in a region of earthquakes — they are composed 
of blocks generally Imge, and sometimes enormous; those in the walls of*^ Tialmanaco in 
Bolivia ])emg equfvalent to cubes of about 16 ft. each way. Between those of South A. 
and C^entral A., however, there are diversities as well as resemblances. Those of South 
A., situated, as they are, within the native limits of Peru, and referred, as they must he, 
to its clovsing era under the incas, cannot reach back beyond the Spanish conquest more 
than 300 or 400 years: the principal ruins are those of Tiahuanaco, already mentioned,* 
of a temple on an island in lake Titicaca; of another edifice of the kind at Pachacamac, 
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not far from Lima; and of the palaces and raiuisoleums of the royal race. Those of 
■Centra] A., again, arc reckoned to be corisiderablv more anc'ient, reueliiiig five or six 
centuries further back, and being partly the work of the Aztecs, whom tint S]>aniards 
conquered, and partly of the Toltecs, whom llie Aztecs bad themselves sup})lanted. Nor 
is the fact altogether without significance, that, in tlie two more southerly divisions of 
the continent, those mysterious lecords of the past are generally superior in development 
in proportion us they are anterior in age; those of Ceiitnd A., as a \yiiole, surpjissing 
those of South A. : and, again, within Central A. Itself, the earlier specimens (d* (Jaxaca, 
Guatemala, and Yucatan, eclipsing the later ones of IMcxico jirojjer. While allempling, 
m the light of these remains, to appreciate a,l)origiiial civilization, w'e cannot fail to be 
struck rather with their magnitude than Avith tlicii' beauty, rntiicn' Avith the (ividtmee of 
despotism in the ruler than with traces of .skill in the subject — Stonehenge affording us 
inffiiitely more of a parallel than Windsor castle or W estminster hall. Nor does the 
sculpture, so often subsidiary to the architecture, lead to a more favorable inference, lieiug 
generally rude and clum.sy, and sometimes grotesque and hideous. Tlie only safe con- 
clusion is this, that, in the new Avorld as in the old, there were different degrees of civili- 
zation; some of them confessedly higher than one could have ex})(»(*tcd in the utter 
absence of the useful metals, and the alniost utter absence of beasts of lairdeii. Nor lurs 
even this conclusion any iiece.ssary bearing on the better organized communities at large, 
t-d.ray visitors of a higher type niiglit hav'e produceil all the phenomena — visitors pre- 
•cisely such as appear to have figured in the traditions botli of Mexico and Peu’u. 

Geology, — The geology of tlie ncAv world presents .some remarkable contra.sts to that 
of tiie districts in the old Avorld Avliicli have supplied the types of geological ciassitlca- 
tiou. None of these is more striking than llie enormous extent of country Avhicli one 
formation occupies, and that Avithout mterruiUion. It has long been noticed that the 
rock-structure of islands is more Auiried than that of continents; and thus it is that the 
inhabitants of the British isles have been to some extent compelled to become acquainted 
Avith geology. A journeA^ of a fcAv liours presents to the traveler rocks Avliicli, as regards 
hotb their mineral and fossil contents, are Aviclely different. In A., on the other hand, 
one may travel for days over beds belonging to a single epoch. American strata often 
stretch "from, the Atlantic A^^ beyond the Mississippi. They have, on the Avdiole, been 
subjected to few disturbing agencies; as is cAidenced by the absence of any true moim- 
taiu-range, except the Appalachians, e. of the Rocky mountains. The rocks of Britain, 
from tlKur disposition and variety, haAm been, so to speak, the primer’’ and ‘^x}oekei 
manual ” of this science, and Avill always continue to be the “ mde niecunC' of the gijolo- 
gist: but should lu* desire to peruse the large ‘‘ folios” that contain the .stony records of 
oiu earth’s history, in their order and natural vastness, he must betake himself to the new 
.'■world. .■■■' , ' "■ " ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

It is not raanj^ years since attention was first, directed to American geology, Imt dur- 
ing the short time that has intervened, its progress has been very remarkable" This has 
resulted from the appointment of a geological staff in connection witli nearly every 
province of the United States, from the vigorous o])erations of the Ganadiau surA^ey 
under Sir W. E. Logan, and from the obser\ait ions of arctic explorers, whose fre({uerlt 
visits to these regions in search of the ill-fated Franklin huA’-esiqiplied data for the expo- 
sition of their natural history. Hunibokh. though Ihe first, i.s yet the mo.st inqiortant of 
S. American observers. The numerous facts rexairded by hiniluiA'o lieen confirmed and 
added to by recent travelers. Data haA'c been tints supplied to form an approximate 
estimate of the geological structure of tiiis portion of the American continent. 

The names of N. American observers are almost jiast reckoning, yet the various sys- 
tems may be said to have been ciiiefiy laid open by four sets of observers- ^Morton for the 
cretaceous, Conrad for the tertiary, Hal! and the New Yoik geologists for the palieozoic, 
and the professors Rogers for the carboniferous strata and the Appalachians. 

In the folloAving rapid sketch of this subject, we can do nothing more than glance at 
the various formations, and must refer for details to the articles under the different divi- 
.sions of America. 

The oldest strata are a range of CuvsTAmaxE Rocks which, in North A., occupy an 
area that extends from the northern shores of lake Superior and tlie banks of the St. 
Lawrence, n.w. to the Arctic ocean, and lies betAveeri the line of minor lakes (Slave, 
“Winnipeg, etc.) and Hudson’s hay. The average Avidth of this area is alioiit 2(10 m., and 
* its length frbm lake Superior to its termination on the shores of the Arctic sea i.s more 
than 1500 miles. Tlie rocks are chieiiy gneiss, Avith granite and trap. They form a flat 
plateau, very little elevated above the" surrounding country, and only iif the Copper 
mountains rising to the altitude of hills, the highest of AvhicIi is <300 ft. above the sear 
level. In this immense plain we have an example of the great characteristic of Ameri- 
can geology — the tranquil operation of an iqfiicaving force, exerted oaku’ a Avide area, 
with limited and regulated intensity, ami constancy of direction. This series of rocks 
stretches over nearly the whole of the eastern portion of South A., extending from the 
Borthera shores to the mouth of the La Plata, being, hoAsmver, laidden in the valley of 
the Amazon by its alluvial deposits. The same rocks form the western slopes of the 
Aneies and Rocky mountains, and the plains of Russian A. In the central district, in 
which we first traced them, they dip e. and w. under the Silurian strata. They a«se them- 
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On cither side of this tract, there exists, as we have said, a: Silurian district. 


line strata dip on their western limits, cover a large extent of the Korth American con- 
tinent. Tliey have been traced from Canada and New England, bounding the southern 
limits of tiie azoic rocks along the line of the great lakes, and extending in abroad 
band of some 200 rn. parallel to the more ancient formation, probably till they reach the 
Arctic ocean. These rocks are only slightly developed in Southern A., on the eastern 
slopes of the Andes. 

The Silurians have been divided into loioer and upper, and each of these contains 
three periods. Beginning with the lower, we have first the 

comprising beds of slate and sandstone, and containing fossils repre- 
sentative of* the three great divisions of the animal kingdom — mollusks, articulates, and 
radiates. Next follows the 

Trenton period, a period of limestones indicating a sea of greater depth, and teeming 
with life, for some beds are composed entirely of shells and corals. 

Another change, and rocks of a clay e}^ and shaly structure are deposited, containing 
numberless zoophytes and other fossils, and forming the Ihulmn. period. 

The upper Silurian division also comprises three epochs: The Medina and Glinton, 
composed of sandstones and shales; then the Niagara and Onondaga, with limestones 
and saline rocks; and, lastly, the lower Helderherg peidod, a richly fossiliferous series of 
limestone rocks. 

The Silurian beds on their southern and western borders dip under the devonian 
rocks, which are developed to a large extent north of lat, 72° n., where they appear to 
rest upon the azoic rocks. They have been divided into five periods: Oriskahy, upper 
E-elderherg, Hamilton, Ohetnung^'k^dL CeiUhill. 

Vast beds of conglomerate overlie the devonian rocks, and form the basis of the 
Carboniferous strata. This formation covers large districts in New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, and in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, with an enormous thickness of lime- 
stone, shale, and other beds, which still continue parallel to the previous. At the close 
of the carbon ifei-ous epoch, the whole character of North A. was altered by the forma- 
tion of its mountain systems. No hill higher than Copper mountain seems to have ex- 
isted at this time, althougli the land occupied much the same area, and had a similar 
outline as at present. The professors Rogers, having with perfect success unraveled 
the contortions of the Appalachians, have shown that the siluxian, devonian, and car- 
boniferous strata, v'liich were originally laid out in horizontal layers, wej*e afterwards 
pressed on to the north-westward, and folded up till the folds were of mountain height. 
To similar causes do the Rocky mountains and the Andes owe their origin — only the 
directions of the forces are dilferent 

The A-ppalachian fires have long been extinguished; they have, however, left traces 
of their formei* violence in the highly metamorphosed Silurian and carboniferous rocks 
of New York and Pennsylvania, which were long supposed to be primary granite, etc. 
The igneous agency, which at first raised the western range, is still active at intervals 
throughout its course. 

Tliere seems to have been a rest in the deposition of sedimentary strata at this time. . 
The only activity was that of the earthquake and the volcano. Two wliole formations — ' 
tlie permitm. and triassic— have no place in the rock-structure of A. Tlie first renewed 
signs of life are discovered in the sandstones which occupy the valleys on the eastern 
side of the Appalachians. In these beds, which belong to the Oolitic iDcriod, occur tlia 
tacks of birds and reptiles, discovered and described by prof. Hitchcock, 

In the Ci|^ETAC.E0us beds which follow, evidence is given that the Mexican gulf ex- 
tended far up the Missouri valley, and sufficiently deep to cover Texas and Isebraska 
with the beds which belong to tins formation. 

The Tertiary formation is developed as a band of about 60 m., forming the southern 
extremity of North A., and stretching from North Carolina to the peninsula of Yucatan, 
leaving the coast-line only at the delta of the Mississippi. This formation occupies a large 
ar/iount of the surface of South A. From Patagonia to Venezuela it can be traced occupy- 
ing the space intervening between the base of the Andes and the azoic rocks of Brazil and 
Ouiana. The older Silurian and carboniferous deposits are not found in the positions they 
occupy in the northern continent; the gneiss, etc., dip directly under the tertiaries. — Tli© 
valleys of the Amazon and the La Plata, and the mouth of the Mississippi, contain exten- 
sive allurial deposits. 

There only remain two post-tertiary beds, -which, however, are of considerable impor- 
tance — viz., the bowlder clay and then'r^r terraces or hess, containing the remains of this 
mastodon and of the elephant. The bowlder clay occurs in the country n. of lat. 4^)® 

and in Patagonia in South A. Its characteristics are the same .as that m the old 
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world — a stiff clay, containing bowlders of all sizes, some being as mucli as one or two 
tliousand tons weight. The origin of this remarkabhi deposit is ascribed to the former 
prevalence of vast glaciers over tiie n, and s. parts of A. 

The pampas of Southern A. are covered witii a deposit of clay and sand, containing 
the bones of the megatherium and mylodon, genera allied to the sloths, and of the glyp- 
todoii, a huge armadillo. For details, see Andes, AppALACHiAisrs, Rocky Mountains. 

Botany. —On the discovery of A. , Europeans regarded with astonishmerit its vegetable 
and animal productions, so dill’erent from all tliat they had ever seen before. The dif- 
ference between the productions of the old and new 'worlds is least remarkable in the 
irujst northern regions. Around the n. pole, a region having a flora and fanna which may 
properly be designated arctic, includes portions of the three continents of Europe, Asia, 
and A. ; and many productions are common to these three continents throughout this 
region, whilst those wdiich are peculiar to one, are generally represented in the others 
by species nearly allied. In A., this region extends to the northen shorcis of lake Supe- 
rior. The polar bear haunts tlie arctic regions of the old and new W'orh Is alike; and 
further s., in both, the beaver builds his dam, and is pursued for Ids skin. Pine and 
bircli are the chief trees of all the most northern forests, and struggle on, dwarfed and 
stunted, towTirds the regions of perpetual snow; whilst the berries of ciHfererit speedes of. 
rubas and mcemiam (bilberry, etc.) are the last fruits which the soil ofihrs to man 
during tlie brief summer of the north — alike to the Laplander and the Es(piiinaux. 

More to the s., the flora and fauna of A. become more decidedly dilTerent from those 
of the old, world; yet the difference consists not so in iich in the a])pearance of new fami- 
lies as in new species, replacing, so to speak, those of Europe and of Asia. The forests 
consist chiefly, as in these continents, of pines, oaks, birches, and willows; hut Cio 
pines, and oaks, and birches, and willows are not the same as those whi(*]i cover the 
plains and mountains eastward of the Atlantic. Tlie same remark applies to poplars, 
elms, planes, maples, hazels, and other kinds of trees, and to ])lants of hnmblfeu* growth, 
as roses, brambles, strawberries, bilberries, etc., the pasture grasses, and the common 
flowers and -weeds, although umbelliferous and cruciferous plants are comparatively rare, 
Kot unfrequently, also, forms occur more completely different from those of the other 
quarters of the world, and these become more nuraei’ous as w^e proceed southward 
although the magnolias, which form so admirable a feature of the flora of the southern 
Allegliauies and other southern parts of Rorth A., have recently been found equally to 
characterize that of the e. of Asia and of the Himalaya mountains, where magnificent 
species of rhododendron have also been discovered, rivaling or excelling those wlrieh are 
natives of the United States, and very different from the dwarf shrubs which represent 
the same genus on the mountains of Europe. It is remarkable that no true species of 
heath is found in A., although many shrubs of the same family occur, but none of them 
so strongly exhibiting the itocM character, or covering great tracts, as the heat]>s do in 
Europe. Where the climate begins to assume a tropical character, however, A. is dis- 
tinguished by the abundance of the cacti (the prickly pear and its allies) which are 
found on its plains, often forming the greater part of 'their vegetation. The species of 
this order, so far as is yet known, are exclusive!}" American, although some of t^rem have 
been introduced into the warmer parts of the old w"orld, and are now very coinmon in 
tlie s. of Europe and elsewhere. The moinitains of Mexico are, to a large extent, 
clothed with oaks and pines, most of them, how'ever, different not only from those of 
the eastern continents, but even from those of the more northern parts of A. The flora 
of tropical A. resembles that of Asia and Africa in its palms, although these also are 
with few exceptions different in species; and the species are more abundant than in any 
other part of the world. It appears, indeed, that palm-forests like those of South A. 
scarcely exist elsewhere. The forests of the hotte.st parts of South A. produce also many 
remarkable trees of other kinds, among which may be mentioned the trees of the order 
lecythidacece (q.v.), one of them known as the caiinoii-ball tree, and all of tliem ])rodiicing 
huge fruits, with thick hard shells, which are often used for domestic purposes; whilst 
within the shell of a particular species are packed together the well known Brazil nuts 
(q.v.) of our shops. In the waters of the same region has recently been discovered tlie 
metoria regia, the most magnificent of w"ateT-lilies, and for the growth of ■which, hot- 
houses containing ponds of water have been erected in our own country. The forests of 
this part of A. are so dense and full of underwood, and the trees so bound togetlier by 
Uana^H or twining plants, that they are in many places impenetrable, and the animals 
which inhabit them either find their wuiy among the bran (dies, cu' by narrow' patlis,^ 
which they keep open by constant use. "The treeless plains of Squill A.., like tJiase of 
Korth A., have, in general, much of a gyassy vegetation. Part of the elevated regions 
of the Cordillera, within the tonid zone, is remarkably characterized by the presence of 
dncJionm, -which form its principal botanical feature, and yield the celebrated Peruvian 
bark. In still more elevated regions, emallonm and caleeolarm give a novel aspect to a 
vegetation otherwise very similar to that of Europe in its general character, and conr 
taiuing saxifrages, gentians, and many other plants of genera CKunmon in the old world. 
The flora of Chili presents also some" interesting points of resemblance to that of New 
Holland and New Zealand. An araucaria, now not unfrequent m our pleasure-grounds, 
appears as a representative of the pines; and its seeds afford a large part of the food of 
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the natives of the district in vrhich it aBoiinds. Towards the strait of Magellan, vcgeta- 
liou again a.ssiimes forms more similar to those of Europe. Tlie forests consist in great 
pa,rt of peculiar species of l)eech. Barberries, different from those of other parts of tho 
world, i>at very nearly ]’esembling them, are particularly abundant; and with tljera 
occur branil)]es, saxifrages, gentians, primroses, etc. TlieVe are also vegetal >le produc- 
tions very different and'peculiar, as the winter’s bark, which has obtained some reputa- 
tion as a medicine. From this region are derived not a few of the fuchsia no\r so 
familiar an ornament of gardens, greenhouses, and cottage windows in Britain, and 
which are (uadusively American. 

Maize is oiie of the most important of the botanical productions of A. It is the only 
ciiltivrited gra,in of American origin; it w^as in cultivation before the discovery of A. by 
Europeans,' by \xliom, however, its value wms soon recognized, and it has riow^ beconie 
tin important crop in climates suitable for it in all quarters of the world. Tlie other 
gi’ains iiave all been introduced into A. by Europeans, with the sugar-cane, the banana 
and I'daiitaln, coffee, cotton, tiax, and many other plants no'vv generally cultivated both 
in the tropical and temperate regions. Tiie" yam is regarded as among'st its native pro- 
ductions, common to Its tropical regions with those of other quarters of the wmrld. 
Tobacco is a native production of A., the cultivation and use of which extended from it 
to the old wmidd, and rapidly became prevalent among a great part of mankind. (It is 
Indeed supposed by some that there is a species of tobacco indigenous to the furthest east; 
but this, and the question of its use there before it wms made knowm from A., are still 
involved in uncertainty.) But of all the vegetable productions of A,, the potato is the 
most important and useful. We owe to it also the Jerusalem artichoke; and it produces 
several other plants, valuable for their roots and tubers, as the arracaclia, tho melloco, 
etc., the use of which has scarcely yet extended beyond their native regions. With them 
may be mentioned the quinoa, which is not a grain (the seed of a gi*ass), but the seed of 
a species of elienopodium, or goosefoot, resembling the seeds of the cereal grasses in its 
qualities, and extensively cultivated on the high table-lands of Chili and Peru. Tapioca, 
arrow-root, cocoa, vanilla, piiiieiita or Jamaica pepper, and Cayenne pepper, are among 
the native productions of the tropical parts of A. The agave (q.v.) or Amerieau aloe, 
valuable both for its fiber and its juice, has now become common in the warm parts of 
Europe, and hi similar climates in other quarters of the globe. The pine-apple is a 
native of tropical A., although no^v naturalized, or nearly so, in other tropical regions. 
Tropical A. and the West Indies produce also .many other fine fruits, among wdilcli are 
the guava, different species of anona or custard apple, and of gTanadilla or passion 
ffow^er.-— The forests of North A. yield much valuable timber, chiefly consisting of dif- 
ferent kinds of oak and pine. The black- walnut and hickory of the United States are 
also much esteemed. The West Indies and neighboring parts of the mainland yield 
mahogany; and from the same regions comes logwood, one of the most useful of dye- 
woods. The tropical forests of South A. produce many valuable timber-trens, of which 
perhaps the most deserving of notice are the greenheart (q.v.) or bibiri, and the mora. 
Brazil-wood and Pernambuco wood are among their dye-woods. One of the most 
remarkable productions of this region is the cow-tree (q.v.), the Juice of which possesses 
many properties in common wdth milk, and is used instead of 'it. The milky juice of 
some othertrees of tropical A. thickens into caoutchouc. — Different parts oE South A. 
produce mate ov Paraguay tea, a species of holly, the leaves of wdncli possess 
properties similar to those of tea and coffee, and afford a beverage which is extensively 
used, although not yet an article of export to other parts of thewmrld; and the coca 
(q.v), a shrub of wdiich the leaf has been, from a remote period, employed by the Indians 
as a narcotic. 

Zoology. — In the animal kingdom, as in the vegetable, all seemed strange and new^ to 
Europeans when they first set foot in A. Yet here also the difference from the 
productions of Europe is not so great as in south Africa or Australia. In North A., many 
of the animals, as of the plants, of Europe are represented by others o'f the vsame genera 
or families. A few are common to the old and the new -world; and in some which are 
now regarded as specifically different, the difference is not so great as readily to attract 
the notice of unscientific observers. North A. has its elk and its deers, its oxen (the 
bison, called buffalo in the United States, and the musk-ox), its sheep (the Rocky 
mountain sheep), its beavers, hares, squirrels (some of them much sought after for then- 
fur), mice, rats, weasels, bats, porcupines, bears, badgers, foxes, wolves, and several 
species of feline animals, among which are the puma and the lynx. The jaguar, more 
powerful and dangerous than any other of the feline animals of the new world, and the 
only very formidable beast of prey whicli it produces, inhabits the tropical forests of 
South A. The warm parts of South A. produce the great tapir, peccaries,* slotlis, ant- 
eaters, annadilloes, etc.; but the elephant, rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, and boar of the old 
world, have no more nearly allied representatives. The llama and its congeners, among 
which is the alpaca, are peculiar to South A., inhabiting the Andes of Chili and Peru. 
Of the animals of the old world, the most nearly allied to them is the camel, which is 
entirely wanting in the new ; as was also the horse (with all its congeners), until it was 
introduced by Europeans— a sight of wonder and of terror to the Mexicans and Peruvians 
who first found themselves opposed to Spanish cavalry, but now thoroughly naturalized, 
U. K. I.— 24 
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aod roaming in vast multitudes on the Soiitli American plahis. TIio dog existed in A. ])efore 
the days of Oolumhus; it existed in dilTereut varieties as a doiiK'stkaited animal and the 
same (.lithculty arises coneerning the origin of the donieslieaied varmties as svhea liiosc 
of the ohl world alone are considered. \#Tlie chinchilla, so valuable lor its lur, is a, small 
quadruped, peculiar to the n. of Ghili, * The opossums of Xorth A. were tlu.; lirst known, 
of marsupial quadrupeds — le,, those which }ia\'c a ])ouch for their young — mui are 
described as objects of great curiosity by the earlier widters on tin* new world am! its 
productions. Monkeys are numerous in the waiau ])arts (>f tln^ new wm’ld as well as of 
the old, and of many species; but they are not only of dhll'nait _s[j(*.cies from those of 
Asia and Africa'; they fWin a different section of the monkey family. Then; are no apes 
reseniiding the onuig-outang or chimpanzee, and no babtMUis; but idl of the American 
monkeys have long’tails, and many of them xn-clu'iisih* tails, the pecidhirhy being 

found In iieme of "lliose of the old world. The tibsence of chce‘kq)ouch(is is unotiier 
chaiuc/ter of the Ainericaii monkeys. 

Among the; birds of A. are eagles and others of the stime family, vullunts (among 
wliicli is the gi’cat eondor of the Andes), owls, ravens, crows, herons, thrushes of many 
kin(is(of which the mocking-bird maybe mentioned as a species parthailaiiy tiilcrt'siing], 
finches, sparrows, buntings, warblers, wrens, larks, et.c. Few, however, are identic, al 
in stJccies with those of Europe or of Asia. Few things in the tnitural liistoi*}^ of ATulh A., 
are more remarkable llian its multitudinous flocks of ]>igeons. Th(;re a!‘c jiumc'rous spcch.^is 
of grouse and partridge. Of tlie large gallinaceous birds, the first place in im]x>i'tance 
must be assigned to the turkey, now so common in a domesticated stat(^ in Ihiropcg 
althongli in a wild state it has almost disappeared from great part of its native regions. 
Alectors and curassoes are large gallinaceous birds of Mexiem, Guiana, and oilier warm 
parts of A. Parrots aboiiiuf in" the tropical forests, and although only one species 
extends northward into the United States, yet in South A., birds of this family range to 
the southern extremity of the continent. Humming-birds are ])eculiar to A., and are 
found not only in its tropica] hut in its temperate regions, of numerous species, and 
many of them of dazzling beauty, passing like bees from flower to flower, and often con- 
stituting a characteristic feature of the scenes in wliicli they abound. Toucans and 
araearis are among the other kinds of birds peculiar to A., and are found in South A. 
alone. Swans, geese, and ducks, with other water-fowl of many kinds, exist in great 
numbers in Xorth A., and in the wxarmcr parts the brilliant colors of tlie flamingo enliven 
some of the coasts. 

Serpents are numerous. Among them are boas, remarkalfle for their great size. 
Rattlesnakes, the most venomous and dreaded of the serpent tribe, are pemiliar to A. 
Alligators abound in the rivers of the tropical and sub-tropical regions. Turtles are 
caught in great numbers in the 'VV. Indian seas, and fresh-water turiies abound in some 
of llie tropical rivers. The bull-frog is a native of the United States, re]narka})le for the 
loud noise which it makes, and which those who liave been accustomed to it from 
their childhood learn to associate with all that is pleasant in nature. The lakes and 
rivers of A. abound in flsb, of which manyare of the salmon family, the common salmon 
itself being found as far s. as 4U n. lat., and some are of the sturgeon family. The cod- 
flsheries of the bank of Kewfoundland and of the coasts of Xova S<'.otia are uncqualed 
in productiveness; and herrings, and other species of Uia herring fami]}^ are taken in 
great numbers in the same seas. 

Some parts of A. are grievously infested by mosquitoes and other m3e<‘t tribes, the- 
vast numbers of which are extremeljmuuioying, so that some places on the banks of 
tropical rivers arc rendered almost uninhabitableV Ants and termites, (,>r wliite ants, are 
very abundant in some parts of South A. Many species of wild bec‘S are found in the 
forUsts of Brazil, some of them very productive of honey; but the common hive-!)ee wsis 
unknown in A. till it was introduced from Europe. It has now become naturalized, and 
is found in the forests far beyond the settlements of white men. The cochineal insect 
of the opuntia is a native of Mexico and Central A., and the plant on which it feeds has 
long been cultivated there and in the 'W'est Indies for its sake. 

Political — The following are the chief political divisions of A., each 

of which will be described in its proper place. In Xorth A., strictly so called, ai’« 
British A. as commonly understood, the United States, and part of ^lexHX), In (Central 
A. are the remainder ol* Alexico, Central A., in its political sense, comprising Guatemala, 
San Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica: and, lastly, a sniall jlortion of the 
United States of Colombia. In South A. are the rest of Colombia; thence along the 
Pacific arc Ecuador, Peru, Chili, and aboriginal Araucania; wliile round by Patagonia 
and Tierra del Puego, the xUtlantic washes Buenos Ayres, Uruguay, Brazil, Guiana, and 
Venczuela-lthe interior being occupied by Bolivia, ‘Paraguay, and the Argentine Con- 
federation. Finally, the "West Indies consist of the Bahamas, the Greater Antilles, and 
the Lesser Antilles. 

The annexed tables are compiled from the Almanack de Gotha (1879), the Statistical 
Abstract for the British colonies and other possessions, and the Statesman's Year-Book. 
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A.MEEICA, British. From the small heginnins-i spcc-iflefl in thf gener.Tl .Trtifilo 
above, British A., in the proper sense of the words, is now, in lucre cMtciit, at least 
einial to the Ainerioan republic, and viLstly superior to any other slalo in the western hemis- 

I-, .—occupying, as it does, a breadth of ah.ut hi) of long., and streielimg, with more 
or less interruption, over a length of ISO', lieside.s touching, acluailv or_ virtually, 
every considerable power on the contineni, Engiiind, in Uie new as ni IIhj old. 

commands nearly every tuniing-point in navigation and couimerco In co-operation 
w’ilh Ireland, Now'foundland has linked togeUier the two eontnienls ]ry suhniarme ttde- 
jp’rapli. Again, with the gulf and river of Bl. Lawreuee a.s its main arKay, .briiisii A., in 
Its ordinaiT acceptationr comprising Nova Soolitp New ilninswiek, PriiU’e Edward 
Island, and the Canadas, confederated in one “ Dominion,” lias received Iroiu nalure an 
advantage iu respect of the w^estern trade which even th(i energy of lAnnsyivania and 
New York cannot counlerbalance; Halifax, the Berniiidas, and the Jhiiiamas, ani so 
many i'»’u;u*dians of the gulf stream, freighted us it is with tlie ex]>oi’ts ol hall c‘ojitinont. 
Janiaioi forms the lirst link of a chain wdiich girds tla^ Caribbmin sea; I'riindmi^ fronts 
the Orinoco, which i’s connected by the (Jasshiuiare with tlie Amazon;^ Avesteiai t.luiana, 
also, as already mentioned under another head, finds, up the Esseipiiho, its o^wn com- 
munication witli the “ king of waters;” and, lastly, on tin*. Atlantic side, iim- ralklands, 
with their Port Egmont, flank alike the river Plate and tlie strait ot 3iageihni. imumi, 
again, in the Pacifle, British A. exerts an influence wdikdi is perlnpis niatix ely greater. 
At the upper extremity of a coast which is, as a whole, singularly didicicnl in iiarlKir.s, 
British Columbia, with its breastwork of islands froin Yancoiiver's upwards, and its 
succession of indentations, bids fair, more espeiialiy w'ith its iiiexliamstilhe sap’plies of 
mugiiiflceut timber, to form an admirable base of operations lor subtaming the maritime 
greatness of Britain. 

AlCERICAj Russian, the name long given to wiiat is now’ a territory ol the Iniitcd 
Stales, called Alaska, and which was purchased from the Russian government in 18fl7 for 
$7,200,000. It formas the north-w'cstern ex-lremity of the American coiitincnt, and 
is bounded p. by the Arctic Ocean, e. by British America, w. and s. by the Paeiflci It 
was discovered by a Russian expedition conducted by Behring (q.v.), w’hicli sailed from 
Kamtchatka in 17M1. It is little better tiian a vast Ininting-ground, and was long Iield 
by tlie Imperial Fur Company, which diifered but little from the imperial government 
itself. Its only towm, or rather village, worthy of the name, is New Archnngyl (now 
calle<l Sitka), on the island of Sitka. The most‘'noticeable points iu geography are cape 
Prince of ‘Wales, on Behring’s strait; Kotzebue’s sound, Nortons sound, peninsula of 
Alaska, Cook’s inlet, and mount Bt. Elias. See Alaska, and Imtkd Statks, 

AMEEICA, Spanish. Spanish A. is now’ shrunk into Porto Rico and Cuba, and 
belongs rather to history than to geography. Yet for many years it em}.)ra(.‘ed absolutely 
the entire continent, fts decay was' caused liy the colonists becoming mere inmters 
after the precious metals, instead of agriculturists, and by the exciuskm of all but 
natives of tbe mother country from public employment. 

AMERICAN ALOE. See Agate, ante. 

AMERICAN ECLECTIC, or new SCHOOL OP MEDICINE, began to be known 
about 1825 as distinct from the “regulars,” and in 182B there was an eclectic college 
founded in New York by Wooster Beacli, wiio w’as tbe author of several tcxt-bo^>ks for 
the school. Soon afteiwvards schools were, established in Ohio and other states, and at a 
later period regular colleges in New 'York, Chicago and other cities. State societies 
were formed, afld in 1870, The National Eclectic Medical Association w’as incorporated 
by the New York legislature. It has grown in influence, and noiv represent s probably 13,000 
to 15,000 physicians in all the states. The school flourislies also in the British provinces, 
and there is an eclectic association in England.. The prominent feature of the school 
is the rejection of mercury and most other minerals in medicine, and the extension of 
simple hygienic treatment in disease, depending more upon the vital pow'ers than upon 
extraneous aid. In place of minerals rejected they have added a hundred or more to the 
list of vegetable medicines. 

AMERICAN FLAG. On the 14th of June, 1777, the continental congress resolved 
that the flag of the united colonies should show 13 stripes of red and wiiite alternating, 
to represent the number of the colonies, w^ith 13 stars in a blue held. This became the 
flag of the United States, and a star is added for every state added to tln^ union. At 
present (1880) there are 38 stars. The w’Idth of the flag should be tw’o thirds' its length. 
Seven of the stripes, beginning with the outermost, are red. The blue field or union is 
square, and has the wddth of seven stripes. The U. S. revenue flag has 10 vertical stripes, 
alternately red and wdiite, with a white union bearing the national arms In dark blue. 

AMEEICANISMS arc %vords and plirases current in the United States of America, 
and not current in England. These peculiarities are much more prominent iu conversa- 
sation than in waiting; indeed, in the American writers that are usually considered 
classical, it is diflicult to detect anything of the kind. The number of absoluiely new 
words introduced into the English language in America is remarkably small As an 
instance may he mentioned cauem, for a secret political assembly. This is a corruption 
of mlk-liame^ a calker's shed in Boston, wiicre the patriots before the revolution had 
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usually held then* meetings. The term Yankee (an Indian corruption of the French 
AngUili) Is another. The great ' body of A. consist in giving an unusual sense to existing 
words: as cU-ver, in the sense of amiable, and miart fox clever; tcagon for a very light 
kind of ctiiaiage; foivbookseto shop; 'wilted withered; creek im a small 

river, instead of a small arm of the sea. 

The several divisions of the union have their characteristic peculiarities. Thus, in 
the .'New England states— Yankeeiand proper— is used for ill-natured; for 

relations (so used also in Scotland); and gue&a for a great variety of things — to think, pre- 
sume, suppose, etc. This use of is confined to Flew England; the inhabitants of 
jSi e vv 1 ork and of the middle states generally employ expect in the same way ; wli Lie those of 
the souUiern reckon; and those of the western states calculate. {Several words 

current in the middle states are of Dutch origin, as toa/br for a vagabond, from, the Dutch 
looptn, to run; and boeeioT a head workman or employer. The southern states have 
fe wer peculiarities than any of the other divisions. In the western states, again, there is 
hardly miy recognized standard of speech, and in some districts “it would hardly bean 
exaggeration to say that every prominent person has his own private vocabulary.’* The 
verb A Ju' is made to do duty for expressing every conceivable kind of action. The 
vague use of thisxvord is common all over the union, hut in the west the abuse is carried 
to tlie extreme. Help, in the sense of servant, is common to the ‘west and to Ne vv England, 
hut is nearly unknown in the middle states. The well-known phrase go a-hedd is a 
coinage of the west; it is sufficiently expreisive of the leading characteristic of the 
American people. Postedutp in a subject, for “ well informed,” is one of a class of meta- 
phors indicative of the prominence of mercantile pursuits. 

The tendency to the use of slang is excessive in America, especiallj^ in the western 
states. “Every state, every city has its own flash vocabulary; hut it is in the political 
•world that this tendency to cant phrases most develops itself. Every new juirty, every 
new modification of an bid party, is hound to have at least one new^ name, either assumed 
by itself, or attached to it by its opponents.”' 

A variety of causes havci been enumerated to account for the existence of those devia- 
tions from standard English, such as, the influence of the Indian languages; the various 
tongues spoken by settlers from Europe other than English; the original provincial i^ecu- 
liarities of portions of the English settlers, etc. For instance, Dr. M. Shele de Vere, 
.■vAiosg work, 2 he Englkh of the New World (1873), is the best on the subject, states that the 
largest of the so-called A. are good old English wmrds which have become obsolete 
or provincial in the mother-country. But even supposing the language of the United 
States were at this moment in every respect identical with that of England, and to be 
henceforth unalfected by the imj^ortation of foreign elements, the complete identity 
could not be expected to continue long. Not only do new circiimstaiices and ^vants 
make new terms necessary, and modri’y the application of old, but those changes of 
structure which constitute the organic growth of every living tongue, are evolved 
more or less rapidly' according to tlie industrial and political activity of those that speak 
it. To complain, then, that the English language in America, or in any of the British 
colonies, should exhibit deviations from the standard of the mother-country is as 
unreasonalfie as to complain that an animal should exhibit changes in its coat or its 
habits when removed from one climate to another. Though it is certainly desirable that 
the language of the various sections of the Anglo-Saxon race should be suhsl antially 
one, yet the general adoption of a new term or mode of expression by a great 
eominunity may he presumed 16 iiave a cause deeper than any that can be controlled by 
criticism. 

As the Americans of Anglo-Saxon origin do not exceed one third of the whole popu- 
lation of the United States, it seems wonderful that the English language should have 
Iield its ground so well — that it slioiild not have been completely corrupted, or even in 
some places extnidi^d by other tongues. Yet there is apparently no danger of this. The 
original Dutcli of New York has disappeared, with the exception of a very few stray 
words; andalthongh French is still spoken in one half of the city of NewY)rleans, it has 
been preserved at the expense of the speakers isolating themselves and losing their due influ- 
ence. The proximity of the German-speaking population that still holds out in Penn- 
sylvania, etc,, has no sensible effect upon the language of their English-speaking 
neighbors; while, on the other hand, the influence of the English is reducing the language 
of the Gernuiiis to a corrupt patois, swarming with English words. — See The English 
Language in America, in the (Cambridge Essays for 1855; Bartlett’s Dictionary of 
America nNrns (1858). 

AIMERKJANISMS (cinie). This term can no longer he used as a reproach. It must be 
taken as indicative merely of the usage of the Englisli language in a new English-speaking 
nation, with no reference to the question as to the proprietyAnd worthiness of the new usage. 
While many A. hear the stamp of vulgarity, some sirring from an undeniable 
necessity, and still otliers graft on the old stock a welcome grace and strength. Not all 
A. are" strictly American; some are early English usages retained, or revived 
after the parent country had dropped them. It is now conceded that by the refined 
classes of people in some regions of the United States the English tongue is used in a 
purity and propriety not excdled in any portion of Great Britain. 
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The following are some of the more widely known A.: Approbate, for fipprove: 
"T approbate,” etc. Bad, in the sense of ill Bafigajje, for luggage. Ihdancc^ for 
remainder. Bvard.% for “deals;” in Englainl “hoards” lias an application more geuia-al 
Bof/nr, had or counterfeit. Border, a strlpof greensward along a wall or path; in knghmd 
called '‘edging.” Boiss, from Duteli “lauisV’ superintendent (d' lal)or; u^-dj hv l)oys 
esjKieially to all men not known or called by name. Bupgy, a four-wli«‘Ci(Ml vchieU*; in 
England, two-wheeled. Buncombe, empty or unnoticed talk; long ago a, 3nem!)er of 
congress from a North Carolina countyof that name, was rallied for ]!iaki{ighets|f(*ecljesto 
nearly empty chairs, wlien .ue replied that he did not care for Inairers — he was '‘talking 
for Buncombe,” i. e., for effect on his personal coiistitucmts. Burca u, ti clsest of dra wersl 
Oalcidale, for think; “1 calculate 1 can do it.” Cdlico, in the Ibiited Hiates, printed 
cotton ; in England, imprinted. CapUou, heading or title. Clceer, g< /od-nat ured. mie, 
in the sense of determine; “ I conclude I will go.” Jn iJiin connccihn, for “ in connection 
with this subject.” Corn, maize only; in England, grain in general. Crak, a stnairn 
more than a brook and less than a river; in England, a small arm of the sea. CnoJe, 
properly people of European blood born in Spanish American territory; hut us{‘d to 
mean natives of the south, especially of Louisiana,, tiiiet ured wit h negro I hood. iA adhafd, 
one who travels on passes, etc.; any one who does not ]>ay; the verlj “ «V> is 

sometimes used Dry Gooth, all sorts of haberdaslier’s wares. Drtsu, for gf)\vn. Ekd, 
for choose; “ he elected to take the land.” Endorse, for saiietion or a})])rove. En ntuaie, 
for result. Expect, for know or believe, “'I expect it was too late.” Fad, jmiumn. 
Fancy, new, peculiar, desirable, or showy, as “ fancy silks,” “ fancy note j)aper,” “fancy 
• horses;” applied to stocks it means those not in regular standing on llie exchange; also it 
indicates an assortment of light wares, as “ fancy stcu'es.” i^Yov/zy, stout. PYcsbiet, a 
uudden rise of water. Gerrymander, an ari'angement of the hounds of elect f»ral districts 
to favor party success ; from El bridge Gerry, wdio first practised the tricjk wiiile governor 
of Massacdiusetts. Hack, a hackney coach ; in Engkaiid, a horse for casual hire. Hold 
nn, stop; probably from German “llalt an.” Ibamly, plaimfeaturch; in English, home- 
like or unadorned. Improve, to clear wdld hmd ancl cstalilish farms. IntproreinenU, 
buildings usually, Imt any addition which one lias made to his place or property. Loan, 
as a verb for lend. Lobby, verb, to influence legislation, generally in an improper way. 
Locate, to settle upon, or to select a place. Mad, for angry. Mad, for post; wc “mail” 
a ie-ttcr, the Eriglishman “ posts” it. Fotify, Xx) give notice to; in England, “to make 
known.” Obnoxious, ofL'eusive. On, for in ; we say “ he lives on Tentli street,” the English 
say “he lives in.” Pants (vulgarism) or pantaloons, for trousers. Jdjnhjyiny, procuring 
fraudulent voters; when tlie (.doton waiter was introduced into New' York hundreds of 
men w^ere brought from Philadelphia just before an election,. ostensibly to lay water-pipes, 
but really to vote w'here they had no legal right to \'ote. Pond, a natural, in England an 
artilic.iai, pool. Railroad, in England, “Yaihvay;” and locomothe for the Mhiglish 
“engine.” Rapids, river currents broken by slinllows. Reckon, for “suppose” or 
“ think;” as “ I reckon that will do.” Reliable, for trustworthy. Rhk, i-ither on a horse 
or in a vehicle; in England, restricted to horseback. Rile (finglisli prcA’inelal roil), to 
stir up, to make angry. " Rooster, cock, or male barnyard fowd. AS'/c/r, for any illness; the 
English usually restrict it to illness of stomach. Skedaddle, to run awaiy.* Sleifib, any 
sledge or vehicle on runners. Span, a pair, Btaye, a stage-coach. Stoop] Dutch for the 
entrance to a house. Store, for a place wdiere things are sold ; the English generally say 
“ shop.” Suspenders, braces. Suspicion, occasionally used as a verb, to siisjiect. Sn'itcli, 
to change cars to another track; English “ shunt.” Tavern, wdiere travelers are lodged; 
ill England, wrhere litpior is sold but travelers are not entertained. Tickets, we buy 
“ way -tickets” or “through-tickets” on railroads, etc. ; the Englishman Is “k^ooked.” 
Timber, forest or grove. Transient person, one not remaining long in the place. Yeymon, 
the flesh of the deer; in England, wild meat in general Wagon, or migon as a verb, 
“ the goods w'ere wagoned over,” Will, for “shall,” to express an expectation. Woods, 
English a wood. 

The followdng are some of the phrases common in the United States, of wdiich many 
are acknowledged as “ slang” and not in use by careful speakers. Acknou'ledge the corn, 
to admit or confess a thing. All-fixed, great, excessive. jMl-possesstd, acting as though 
possessed by an evil spirit. Alloic, to concede. Among the 'missing, disapjieared, run 
away. Any how you can fix it, meaning it is so and cannot he otherwise. Appreciate, 
to increase in value. JLs good as, for “as w-^ell as;” “I might as good as give up.” 
Backbone, courage, moral or political. Back down, or out, or take the back track, or hack 
seat; to sulimit to defeat. Barking up the wrong tree, operating in the wrong direction. 
Beat, to excel; “it beats all creation.” Blow, gasconade. Blower, a bra.ggart. Blow 
out, usually a festive entertainment. Bogus, counterfeit, bad, untrue. Back, a male 
Indian or negro. Brick in Jm hat, tipsy. Bu4, busted; failed, out of money. On a 
bust, getting dnmk. Caboodle, the whole company or array. CaLoot, to go in partner- 
ship. CaFt come it, you cannot deceive me. Gaps all,' or €ap)s the climax, surpasses 
everything. Carryings on, wdld or extravagant actions. Cave in, for yield, or fail 
G/mM*, the right thing; “that’s the chalk?’ “you can't fool me, !)y ti long chalk.” 
Chisel, to cheat. Choke off, to stop one’s operations. Come around, come over, to coax 
or to wheedle; “ you can’t come it over me.” Considerable, in a great degree; “that’s 
considerable of a yarn.” Coon, a smart or cunning fellow; “he’s a coon.” Corner, to 
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get advantage of; “I cornered him.” Ground, any number of persons in a place or party; 
"'lie goes with the crowd.” Gut vp, cut up) didoes, or shindies, frolicsome or mischiev- 
ous acts. Gut stick, cut dirt, cut your lucky, to run away. Gut a swath, or ct swell, or a 
% appear or ae.t extravagantly. Gut it too fat, overdid it. Death on a thing, 

for superior iu it; "he’s death on billiards.” Desperate, very; "I’m desperate glad you 
came.” DiygiuKjs, for region; " iu the diggings,” here, or hereabouts. Do, ox Du, tell, 
interrogations of surprise. Doue, for did; "John done it.” Down %ipon, opposed to; 
" I’m down on that like a thousand of brick.” Dreadful, very or really; "he’s dreadful 
good.” Driving, for following a purpose; "what’s he drivin’ at?” East, for right; 
"that's ahoiit east.” Eating, for to be eaten; " them’s good eatin’ apples.” Everlasting, 
great, superior; "this is an everlasting big country.” Eye skinned, watchful, cautious. 
.Face the music, to meet tlie emergency, duir shake, fair shoio, fair dealing, a fair chance. 
Female, misused for woman. Fence, on the fence, oiie undecided which party or side of 
a question to take. Fcao, somewhat; " I was scared a few,” Fire mway, go on. Fix his 
flint, to prevent one from doing a thing. Fkde,. a wretched failure. FFsh in the pan, 
a failure. Flat broke, out of money. Flat-footed, extreme or unmistakable. Fly off the 
handle, to get excited. Forehanded, having money^laicl aside. Fo)‘k over, to pay up. 
Freeze to, ardently desiring, accepting, seizing. Full cMsel, with all speed or force. 
Funeral, for concern; "it’s none of our funeral.” Got his back up, became angry. 
Got the wrong pig by the ear, or tail, accusing the wrong person. Go-aheadatheness, force, 
enterprise, efficiency. Go for him, to attack vigorously. Goes with a loosen-ess, with a 
rush, goes his pile, or his death, goes the whole hog on working zealously for a purpose. 
Gone under, gone coon, gone failed or dead. Goose, sound on the goose, to be 
depended upon, usually in a party sense. Grass widoie, one separated from a husband 
who still lives. (?mm, unsophisti bated; "he’s a green horn;” "as green as grass.” 
Grit, courage or endurance. Gum game, trick, deception. Gumption, common sense. 
Ch.ish, voluble talk; (7w.s7u3r, one who is profuse or ardent in words. Hang of, mastery 
of, understanding of ; "he’s got the hang of it.” Hang up the fiddle, to go out of the 
business in hand. I-Iard up,"o\it of money. Heap, a great amount; "there’s a heap of 
folks at the meeting.” Heft, weight. High fahttin, ornate, bombastic. Hitch horses, to 
join in partnership. H/meyfugle, to c^ole of deceive. Hook, to steal, applied 

to unauthorized a])sence from school. Hook, on his own, by himself. Hooter, probably a 
mispronunciation of "iota;” "I don’t care a hooter.” Horn, in a, "I believe it, in a 
horn i,e., I don’t believe it at all; the same as our the left. Hoss, a senseless vulgarism 
of personal address; "how are you, old hoss?” or ^'old hoss fly Hunk, a large piece; 
^^all hunky,'' all ri^ht; also ''hunky dory." Himuj^ up the cakes, be quick. Jam up, 
complete. Jesse, give hini, to thrash or overcome him. Jig is up, the affair or attempt 
is ended. Jug fall, not by a, an expression of contemptuous doubt. Keep the pot boiling, 
keep at your business. Keep company, applied to "courting.” Kick up a row, to raise 
. a disturbance. To kill, extremely ; ' ' that cat runs to kill, ” or very fast. Kind o\ kind er, 
as it were. Kink, a notion; "I’ve got a kink in my head.” Knocked into a cocked hat, 
used up. Knock down, a rebuff; "that w^as a knock dowm for him.” Larrup, liog. 
Law sakes alive! exclamation by old women, like " mercy sakes alive!” Jjuy, purpose or 
design; "what lay are you on now?” Ijct on, tell or disclose. Let up, release. Lickety- 
split, all speed. Lift, or raise, his hair, scalp. Like I db, for "as I do.” Like' a 
Look, right, regulai*, correct. Little end of the horn, to come out at the, to fail after a 
promising start. Logrolling; at first, the reciprocal aid of neighbors in gathering and 
piling logs; now, combinations of legislators and outsiders to procure the passage, or 
■ defeat of laws. Logy, heavy, stupid. I^ooseness, recklessness; "he goes it with a per- 
fect looseness.” Love, for like; "I love apple pie.” Make his mark, succeed. Lfake 
tracks, run away. Make a ram, get money. Middling 'well, in moderately good health. 
Mill, "he has been through the mill,” has had experience. Mind your eye,- keep 
.good watch. Mind the haby, take care of the child. Missing, wmong Hie, a runaway, 
particularly a dehtor. Monstrous, for "very;” " she’s monstrous pretty. ” JforM, very; 
"its mortal hot.” Mosey, run away. Most is used where "almost” should be. Mourn- 
ers, crowding the, pressing hard upon the weak or unresisting. Kary red (not any red), 
not a cent. Kip-and-t uck, neck and neck; an even race. No (doubled); double negatives 
are common in ordinary conversation; as "that won’t do, no how.” No sir-reef an 
emphatic negative. Nothing else, an emphatic affirmative; "will you wear your new 
bonnet to church?” "Well, I ain’t goin’ to wear nothin’ else,” Off", for from; "he’s 
borrowed a quarter off me.” Off' the handle, or track; gone wrong. One of 'em, for a 
person well informed, active and self-possessed;. same meaning as "he will do,” "he can 
travel,” '.'he’ll pass.” On hand, always ready. Opinionated, fixed in his sentiments, 
with ti will ot his own. Overslaugh, to defeat, usually in political action, and by crooked 
means. Fa ray, nearly; " his house was partly opposite mine.” Pesky, Yexy, extreme or 
troublesome. Plaguy sight, considerable. dull, stupid. Potverful, yevy; "she’s 

powerful weak.” Predicate, found upon. Pretty considerable, a large quantity. Prospect, 
look for land, or mines. Proud, glad; " I’m proud to see you.” Full foot, or heel; run 
off. Pull up stakes, move to another place. Pull the wool over his eyes, deceive a man. 
Rag off the bush, to take the, to excel. Reckon, think; "I reckon he will come.” PuU 
through, succeed. Rendition, rendering. Right aisay, soon. Rip out, speak violently. 
Rip-tearing mad, very angry. Rip-snorter, thorough going. Risky, doubtful or danger- 


oils. JRnorhacJc, a false political report. Bomer, superior; ''lie’s a roiisor.’' Bow nji 
scold; “tlie old woman will gite you a rowing up.’’ Bow to hrw, thii work in lianri 
Jlxh out, deny; ''there’s no use of trying to rub it out.” SoaUawafj, a good l‘or-notiiing. 
Hcare up, find. Scoot, run around or away. Scrape, difUeully; '‘I’m hi a scrape.’" 
Screamer, superior; "that gal’s a screamer.” Screw, severe oj^posilion; '‘I’ll, put the 
screws to Iiiiin” Scrumptious, fine, excellent. Scini-ocrarfoNall/p oiuv in a wliiie. ScuKr, 
luiderstand; “do you sense it?” in a period; “ .[”11 be there in a brace of 

shakes.” AS7/rJje w enumerate or estimate; “ there are more clams tliaii you can 

shake a stick at.” wavering, not to be depended upon. S/of/p stH:, urgent 

pursuit; “ I am after him with a sharp stick.” Shaver, a small boy. Shitudua ama ad, 
running around, usually to borrow money. /S7/inch/, a frae;^ Skive, conceit; “fll talm 
the sliiiie out of him.” S!me, boot-black’s cry for “ black your boots.” ia (he vceJc, 

drunken. Skote, a worthless fellow. SJmeks (coni-lnisks usually thrcwn nwc.y), good 
for nothing; “ be ain’t wmrth shucks.” Shp, throw; “he shied a brick at mm” Side- 
wihder, a heavy blow with the fist. Sir/ht, a griait many; “tluae was ;i sight of ]K‘ 0 ]>le.” 
Skeeziks, a mean fellow ; “ there goes that old sk(‘cziks.” AY.*// a/r, utterly dcdVul. Slaiaj- 
whanger, a noisy and reckless talli|3r. Slapjack, a ]iun cake. Slick, easy; “sUek as 
grease,” or “as a whistle.” iS/'/dc, let go; “let her slide.” Slope, run away. Slonhiaff 
around, bragging, bullying. Small potatoes, of litiie aecoiint; “he’s small ]>ota,to(^‘-:, and 
few^ in a hill.” "Svag, any obstruction. Smart hit, a chauev, or rpriukle, coiisidcrabh* of 
anything. Sneezed at, not to he, not to be lightly considered. Snoop, snatch slyly in bits 
or Iritles. superior;, “our congressman is a snorter.” Sockdolager j vulgarism 

for doxolog}’), a bnisliing blown Soft aawdcr, or soap, battery, (‘xcelling; “he’s 

some on figures.” Some punkins, smart. Spark, “court” a girl; a spark, a lover, or 
sweetheart. Spell, a period of time; “there’s been quite a spell of rain.” To sjhM, to 
relieve; “takc^my spell at the -wheel.” Splurge, swaggering demonstralioiy. Spraal, do 
one’s best; “he has just spread himself on that question.” Sproofs, exjierienee, usually 
punitive and impleaiint; “ we’ll put you through a course of sprouts.” Sguarc, eveU' 
with; “ ril get square with you “he’s on the square,” ov^'afl right p' sound, honest, 
dealing fairly. Squatter, one occupying land or a pUn'Cto which h(3 has no legal right. 
Stag dance, ox party, a company of men only. Stall, stick fast; “tlie oxen got stalleil in 
the' mud.” Stand ' up h the rack, fodder or no fodder, risk the conse<jiien(‘es; equivalent 
to “face the music.” Staver, an eflicient man, one who “rushes things,” Staj), exag;- 
gerated; “oh! that’s too steep. ” Straight out, ov straight as a loon’s /q//, ui ale via ting fa 
purpose or action. /S7?Yq/p^:;d, having no money. Stnaked, feeling uneeiiain, or fright- 
ened. String, on a, in a trap or under manageraent ; “ I’ye got him on a string,” Staff, 
hoax; “you can’t stuff me with that.” Stump, to challenge or dare; or make public 
political addresses (formerly in the wTst delivered from the slum}) of a “he 

stumped his district.” a vagabond, or one who lives on others, Swad, many; 

“there’s a swad of boys over there.” Swan, for “swear.” Sirap, exchange. Taken to 
do, called to account. Take hack, recant. Hake the rag off, or shine or emmeit out of, 
overcome, or humiliate, immense; “thul's a tall yarn.” Trjw, firm standing; 

“he’s on his taps.” Tlmndering, exceedingly great; “ he’s doing a thundering business.’^ 
Too thin, not to be helieved. to, contide in; “he’ll do to tie to.” Tight jdace, oi 
trouble or difficulty. 7b, at; “he’s down to Salem.” Top highest excel- 

lence, Tote, carry, or the thing carried; “the whole tote,” or all of it. Track, mer- 
chandise, irarticulaiiy vegetables; “garden truck.” luckcred oat, tire<l. Vgly, iU- 
tempered. Up to theBiub, to the full extent. Up to srnff, not to be ilec*eiv(‘d. ]Voke up 
the rang passenger, made a dangerous mistake in attack. Watk chalk, depart at once. 
Walking papers, discharge from office or employment. Walk into, attack, dispose of; 
“he walked into the ctlibles,” he ate eagerly;" or as a threat; “T’ll walk into your 
mutton,” i.e., chastise you. Want to know, exclamation of surprise or curiosity. Wi/ys, 
no two, no alternative; “no two wmys about,” it must be so, is so. ]}7/eA^ thravsh. 
Wheel-horse, a man wbio does the heavy wajrk.. cut with a knife. Whole cloth, 

out of, entire, complete; “ a lie out of whole cloth.” Whole, kmn, strong; “he’s ti w'hole 
team, and a horse to sjaire,” he is sufficient to the undertaking. Wilktk backtni dowm. 
Wi2)e out, exterminate. Worst kind, excessively; “I’m hungry the woi’st kind.” 
Wrathy, angrjg otfended. 

. AMERICAN JOURNALISMis too important to be .passed over without especial, 
notice. If in England the press can claim to he “the fourth estate,” it is at least 
second in point of pow’-er and influence in the United States, whei’e the only sujx^rior 
power is the people themselves. There are puldished in the United States "and Terri- 
tories at this lime (Jan., 1880) nearly 9000 new'spapers and magazines, scattering their- 
issues like an incessant fall of snow 'over every city, village, amt farm from the St. Law--' 
rence to the gulf, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 'Al)out 800 of thesii are issued 
, daily except Sundays (many of them on that day also); 00 are is.sued three limes a week, 
I 120 "twice a week, nearly 7"000 once a week, 40 once in two wu*eks, 90 semi-annually, 17' 
once in twm months, and betw'een 50 and 00 quarterly. The extremes of circulation. 
. ' vary widely. Some daily new’-spapers print 120,000* copies every day in the w^eek 
except Sunday, and others print leas than 1000. Certain weeklies have reached the 
enormou.s edition of a quarter of a million, and others print but a few hundreds. But 


the aggrognte circulation of serial printed matter in the United States is immenselr 
greatcV in variety, in extent, and in ratio to population, than in any other country. Of 
native-horn whiles the proportion of such as cannot read is insignificant ; and the uni- 
versal reading of newspapers is one of the peculiarities that first strikes the attention of 
a stranger. Free and unahashed as the air, the newspaper peuetrates every nook and 
corner, circulates in every office and warehouse, in every parlor and hovel, in the hotel 
and the railway car, in the prison and the church. In 1870, according to the best 
authority, there were 5871 newspapers and periodicals in the XJuited States, and 7642 in 
all the world besides. We had, therefore, one newspaper to eveiy 6525 inhabitants; 
leaving to the world outside an average of one periodical for every 200,000 inhabitants. 
In Hudson’s Sistary of JoumciUmi it is. estimated that the number of copies of news^ 
papers printed in Great Britain in 1870 was 850,000, and the same in France. Thecensns 
returns show that over 1,500,000,000 copies were issued in the United States in the same 
year. That is to say, for every printed sheet in GreatBritain, or France, there were more 
than four printed sheets in the United States. This ratio is doubtless greater to-day, for 
the increase of newspapers has been such in this country as to warrant the claim that the- 
numlan- of ah journals is about the same as in all the world besides, while the aggregate 
circulation is at least one third more in the United -States. The census to be taken this 
year (1880) will probably show one newspaper to about 5000 of onr population. 

And yet juuniahsrn in the United States is comparatively of modern growth. The 
oldest newspaper in English is the London Gazette, begun in Nov., 1665.' The oldest 
lin ing newspaper, the Frankfort Gazette, started in 1615. The oldest in the United Slates 
is the Few limn pxJu re Gazette, started in Oct., 1756; so that onr journalism is only in its- 
125th year, while that of England is 90 years older. But the very first newspaper in 
this country was PiMick Occiirrenee.% issued in Boston, Sept. 25, 1690, by Richard 
Pearce for "Benjamin Harris, and immediately suppressed by the government. Then 
came, April 20, 1704, the Boston Fews-Letier. *ln 1719 appeared in 'Boston the Gazette^ 
and in Philadelphia the same year the American Meircury. In 1721 James Franklin 
started the Boston Courant, which lived under the care of Benjamin Fivinklin about six 
years. The Acmj York Gazette started in 1725; the (Md.) Gazette in 1727; the 

Gharleston (S. C.) Gazette in 1781; the 'WillUmshurg F Gazette in 1786. In \mHistorp- 
of Journalism Hudson considers the subject by “ eras.” Within the first era, 1690-1704, 
the only noteworthy event, after the prompt suppression of t\\Q PiibUck Occurrences, hap- 
pened in New York, where Benjamin Fletcher, then lieutenant-governor of the colony, liav- 
ing induced William Bradford, a printer of Philadelphia, to ciuit that city and set up in New 
York, caused the reprinting, in 1696, of a copy of the London Qazetts, wliicli contained 
an account of an engagement with the F’.rench not long before the peace of Ryswick. 
That was the only victory of types over official red tape in the 14 years following the 
suppression of the PuhUck Occurrences. However, news was circulated, much as it was- 
311 ancient Rome, in written and printed letters, circulars and hand-bills; and tlieological 
and political battles were fought in pamplilets, acknowledged or anonymous, the favorite 
•weapon of the 'Mathers and other disputants of the time. 

In the second “era,” from 1704 to 1748, the American press made a decided start. 
On the 24th of April, 1704, John Campbell, of Boston, issued the first number of the- 
'Boston Fiws-Lettcr. This is usually referred to as the first American newspaper, and 
indeed so it was, for it lived through" many vicissitudes 72 years, up to the dawning of the 
revolution. In 1719 Campbell was superseded as postmaster by William Brooker, who- 
followed Campbeirs example by starting a paper, the Boston Gazette, the second Ameri- 
can newspaper; and then began newspaper quarrels, a feature of journalism still far too 
prominent. Caniphell resented his removal from office, and the fight was hot and per- 
sonal. The day after the starting of the Gazette in Boston, Andrew Bradford issued in 
Philadelphia tiic American Weekly Mercury, Dec. 2, 1719. He also was a postmaster; so 
the post-office and tlie press appear to have been early united in this country, and the 
union has never been hro];en. In later years three notable editors, Benjamin Franklin, 
Amos Kendall, and John M. Niles beeatne pbstmasters-general ; and anex-editor is now 
postmaster of New York. Bradford died in 1742, and the paper was continued by his 
widow. On the 7tlt of Aug., 1721, the two Franklins— James and Benjamin— issued 
the first number of the A>//? England Courant. Wars and contentions between' jour- 
nalists no\v increased, but ;he Franklins were too strong for tlieir jealous opponents, 
one of wliom, ex-postmaster Campbell, sold his Fews-Letter to Bartholomew Green, and 
became a justice of the peace. Newspaper warfare, however, though conspicuously 
violent in America, is a true British inheritance; for a century before Ben. Franklin’s- 
caustic pen was sharpened the writer of one London newspaper, referring to two of his 
contemporaries, said: ‘*1 have discovered the lies, forgeries, insolences, impieties, pro- 
fanities, blasphemies of the two sheets.” 

American journalism was now fairly established. The New York Gazette 



delphia in 1728; the Weekly Beliearsal in Boston in 17*31, became the Boston Ewriing' 
Post in 1785, and died of foyalty to the king in 1775; the New York Weekly Jm/maG 
Nov. 5, 1733, by John Peter Zenger, whose imprisonment for libel on the. government, 
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prosecution, trial, and acfiuittal through the elTorts of Andrew Tlfimilton, the leader of 
the Pennsylvania bar, marked the hrst great triiiin pi i of liie iretMiom or sp<^e(‘li and of 
the press that is now one of the great foundation stones of our teonplf' of iiherty. The 
Weekly Pod Boy, another New York paper, was spt'odily abso?-! u'd by Bradford’s 
Gazette, Sept 27, 17B2; the Rhode Idand Goxefle was b(‘gun at Nb-wport t»y dames 
Franklin, but it lived only three months, and Franklin himself died in 17'ad. About the 
same time the printing press, the invention that long afterwards gav(i llm south so much 
annoyance, begun to invade that section. Tiie honth Gaiu>bn<i was Ix'guri in 

Olitirleston, Jan. 8, 1781; the Gaieile at Williamsburg in 178b. ihJh tliese 

papers died youug on the death of their proprietors, and Ijofn were n^suseitale.d soon 
afterwards. Returning north we find the AWen W eddy Pod /Ay begun iji 1784-, ])y tlie 
old ]>ostmaster, Ellis liuske, who recommended tiie ])assiige of Use slump act. In 1742, 
William Bradford, grandson of the New Yoi’k printer, started the* Pi nueyh'iuiot Joornid 
and. Weekly Advertiser, one of the earliest ami im)st vigorous supporters of (ailoniul free- 
dom. On tlie day beforethe odious stamp ;ict was to go into elTecI^ th(‘ Jouriod. inclosed 
its pages in black lines, and placed over its title the ])icT.ur(* of a skull aaid oross-hones, 
with the legend Expiring; in hbpe of a resurrection tV) life again;"’ wdth (^Istovliere, 
Adieu, adieu, to the liberty of the press ! Farewell liixaly and as uu epitaph, 
“Tlie last remains of the Ptmmylmnm Jourmd, whicii <iepai'i(al tins life tin* 81st of 
Oct., 1705, of a stamp in her vitals; aged 23 3 ‘ears.” J'he t)aper, ho.weN'er, was not 
actiitilly suspended. The Maryland Gazette, which had been suspended in 178(>, was 
revived in 1745. A newspaper in the German language wa.s is,suc<l at Germantown, 
Penn,, in 1739, and another in Philadelphia in 1748. The last paper started in tiie 
colonial period was the New York Ereniny Post, begun in 1740, Init it ]i\'ed only about 
a year. 

About tlie middle of the century the political heavens began to show signs of the 
coming revolution. Naturally, the cith^s wlnn-e newspa}’i<u-s were issiuxi became famters 
of political agitation Though few in nuinb(;r. they wen; importunt i!i ini!nem*e.' lu 
1748 journals were issued in Boston, New York, Piiiindelphia, xVniiapolis, Wihiamsbiirg, 
tind Charleston; only six places in all Amca’lca that could boast of newspapers. In the 
same t^ear Samuel A.clams established in .Boston the Jndependenf Aderdaer, an organ of 
the more ardent of those who were anxious to become “rebels.” Then came tin; Neio 
York Mercury, begun by Hugh Gaine, Aug. 8, 1752. In 1758 the Budtuh Gazette, or 
Wee/d'r Advertiser, appeared and lived until killed the stamp act. 4410 voic<‘s of free- 
dom ■ 'ere growing in number and boldness; the Adamses, Otises, Warrens, ^layiiews, 
Qui' .ys, and others, filled newspapers a ml pamphlets with deimtmls ami arguments for 
freedom from England. The real organ of tlie Nonv Englaml patriots appeilred April 7, 
1755 — the Boston I'Bizeite and Country Gentleman. On the lirst day of tin; same jaiar the 
CommUent Gazette was begun at New Haven. Tin* Boston Gazdie, iiowever, was tlie 
mouthpiece of the men who created the revolution; but it was not mu<;h of a “ m‘ws- 
paper” in comparison with those of our day. It had tw'o pages only, on Inilf a sheet of 
crown paper — about the size of a single leaf from an ordimify ledger. Whih‘ the British 
troops occupied Boston the Gazette was issued in Watertown, hut returmal to Boston 
cafter the troops left. The next ne\v issue was the North Vamtina Gazette, begun at 
Newborn, Dec., 1755. Then came the AVie //u/e/>.s7^b‘c Gazette, Get. 7, 1750—tbe oldest 
American living journal, having been published without intermission atul without a 
radical change of name to the present time. Other pa])ers a])pearcd as follows: Boston 
'Weekly Advfa'User, xlug. 22, 1757; South Carolina, and American General Gazette, 1758; 
Newport (R I.) Mercury, June 12, 1758, still living; the New London Summary, Aug. 8, 
1758; another New York Gazette, Yeb. 16, 1759; 'ihe Witminylon (Del.) Coura)it, 1761; 

Promdence (R- L) Gazette and County Journal, 1762; the Georgia Gtrufte, Savannah, 
April 17, 1768; and i\\Q Neio London Gazette, afteiwvards the Conneetieui Gazette, Nov. 1, 
1768. The ConneeUcat Courant w^as begun at, Hartford No\'. 19, 1764, and still lives; 
the Cape Fear Ga.zeUe and Wiltninyton Advertiser w'as begun in 1768; th<‘ Portsmouth 
<N. H.) Mermry and Weekly Advertiser, 1765; the Maryland Gazdte, 1765; the Gazette 
and Country Journal at Charleston, 1765; the Const it ution/d Courant, Burlington, 
N. J., 1765 (one issue only); Viryinia Gazette, 1766, the first mwvspaper to ])ublish, 
ten years later, the full copy of the declaration of independence. At the commence- 
ment of the revolution there were seven newspapers published in New^ Englaml, four in 
New York, and two in Ylrginia. One of the most important of the r{‘volut ionary ne^vs- 
papers wms the New York Jonrual, or General Advertiser, started May 29, 1767, by John 
Holt, und«A’ the auspices of George Clinton ami Philip Bchuyler, two prominent patriot 
leaders. When the British took possession of New* Y'ork, the was removed to 

Kingston, and thence to Poughkeepsie. The British were not without a voice amid all 
this array of re volutionaiy prints. Their organ in New York w\as iha Ihujid Gazetteer, 
better known d..^ Rimngtmd s Gazette, from the proprietor, Jauu'S Rivington, wdio (‘ujoyed 
the distinction of several mohbings by^ tht3 “ Sous of Liberty” and other my sterioim organi- 
zations. In Boston the royalist paper was the Chronicle, the proprietors of whieb-- Mein 
A; Fleming-received similar treatment. This paper died in 1776 for want of patronage, 
but Rivington’s paper lived until the war was over, then ])ret ended to he converted, but 
wuis imt trusted, and soon died. One of Rivington’s best cjontributors was Major AndrA 
In 1767 appeared the Pennsylmnia Chronicle; in 1768, at Salem, Mass., tlie Ess&zt 
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Q(i::eiii\ now tlie Sdlem. Gicd^tie; also tlie and Oct. 13, 

1T69, the f!ap(‘. F\’ar Mercury, at VAhniiigtoii, N. C. 

It js unneccssaiy to mention every newspaper of those times. A few were especially 
conspicuous, such as tlie Mcmuchmetis Spy', established by Isaac Thomas. The 49 news- 
papers established in the colonies from 1748 to the peace of 1783 were weekly or semi- 
weekly issues. Between 1690 and 1783, 67 newspapers have been started, but 43 only 
were living when peace was eonchided. 

With pcyc.e and independence came an entire revolution in the spirit of tbe press. 
Journals which lately had fought side by side, soon ranged in opposing and hostile tieets, 
as the leaders and organs of contending parties, of which the chief were tbe federali.st 
and the republican, the latter soon changing into tlie democratic party. YV''e have only 
to say of tiiis peiiod — 1785 to 181.8 — that in the earty portion the virulence of p>artisan- 
sliip, the shocking language used by the press in political warfare, would be scarcely 
be]ie\X'd if we bad space to quote it. Evyn Washington, who came from Yorktownlike 
a dc'iuigod, reedved more wicked and vile abuse Ilian would now be given to an aban- 
ilon‘..;d felon. This bitterness was conspicuous during and after his second term, extended 
tlirougli Adams’ administration and Jefferson’s two terms, and was moilitied only for a 
lime by the war with Englami. After that war the democratic press preached a crusade 
against '''■ blue-light federalists,” and liad language tlowed anew until the re-election of 
Monroe without opposition brouglit in the “era of good feeling” and a general suspen- 
sion of hostilities. Among the leading juiirurdsand journalists of this period were many 
of tile papjers alioved named that lived through the revolution; the Journal and Argus, 
in ISlew York, by Thomas Greenleaf; tiic Anierkan Oiilztu, by James Cheetham; the 
Ei'etung Post, now the New 'York Evening Post, by William Coleman; the AVz/j York 
Packet, by Samuel Loudon; the Massacltusetts Spy, by Isaiah Thomas; the Massachumtis 
Centinel, afterwards the Chltiinhlan Centlnel, by Benjamin Russell; the Philadelphia 
Aurora, by Benjamin Franklin Baclie, etc. One of the severest woi’d-battles was over 
the alien and sedition laws, in which the liberty of tbe press was, or seemed to be, seri- 
ously threateiied. 

The first daily newspaper in the United States was the American Baity Advertiser, 
issued in Philadelphia in 1784 — now the Earth American. Next year came the Eew 
York Dally Advertiser, for some time edited by the poet Freneau. The Independent Jour- 
nal, published in New York, was tlie paper through which Hamilton, Madison, and Jay 
gave the world the remarkable articles now collectively known as The Federalist. As 
our western country became settled, the press followed closely the pioneer, as in later 
days — during the building of the Pacific railroad — the peripatetic office of the P'rontier 
Index kept just ahead of the rails and the locomotive. In Pittsburgh (Pa.) Gazette 

was begun, and still lives; and so we might follow the press directly onward to the 
«}iores of the Pacific. The combinations of papers with eaeli other have been infinite; 
but a single instance will illustrate — that of the Philadelphia in which are 

united ten different journals, viz. : the Pennsylvania Packet, established in 1771; the Amer- 
ican Daily Advertiser, 1784; the Gazette of die United States, 1789; the Evening Adrertiser, 
1793; the United States Gazette, 1804; the True American, 1820; the Oomniereial Chroni- 
cle, 1820; the Union, 1820; i\\Q North American, 1839; Commercial Ilei^ald, 1840. 

What mixtures of political principles must have been taken down in those nine swallows ! 
Returning to daily newspapers, we remark that of many hundred daily and other news- 
papers started in New York city alone from the commencement of Bradford’s Gazette in 
1725 to the year 1827, only two are living — the Commercial Advertiser and the Evening 
Post. Death, it is said, foves a shining mark, and journalism appears to have given lii's 
arrows abundant opportunity. No other field of intellectual or ][3ocuniary enterprise is 
at once so attractive and so dangerous. It would occupy nearl}^ the whore of one of the 
eight-page journals of to-day to print merely the names of iiew^spai)ers that have started 
since 1690 only to fade like rootless plants under a fervid sun. 

Enough has been given to convey an idea of the early history of journalism in the 
'Colonies and the United States. But the history of “ newspapers” as such does not com- 
mence until about 1820. Before and during tbe revolution tlie ambition of journalism 
wnis to crystallize public opinion. The news printed was chiefly from foreign countries. 
It is true, the first sheet Avas entitled Publick Occurrences, but its small installment of 
domestic news so filled Avitb surprise the powers that were, that tlie^^ immediately sup- 
pressed the daring innovation. Thenceforth the greater xiortion of journals was occu- 
pied Avith discussion, and news Avas liardly so niucli as a secondary consideration. Their 
columns Avere filled Avitli dissertations on every possible subject save the things at the 
time most deserving of notice. The price of ncAA^spapers was iiigli and their circulation 
limited. Indeial, it was not until the introduction of rotary presses that any considera- 
ble circulation could be “ Avorked olf.” Ben. Franklin Avas content witli tbe old Rainage 
press, a clumsy wooden construction that required a separate “ pull ” for every page, 
whose utmost capacity A\muld scarcely produce a hundred perfected sheets in an hour. If 
bis soul could look out through, the dull eyes of his statue in Printing-house square, hoAV 
it would glow Avith astonishment to see under the street beneath bis feet 20l000 news- 
papers, each one as large as ten of his, printed, cut, and folded in that same space of an 
hour. Soon after 183() there Avas started in New Y'ork a paper which was sold for one 
.jgent—a daring innovation indeed, Avhen the common price was sixpence. It was si,3e- 
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cially devoted to local as well a.s general news, and speedily attained a eireulation lliaty 
for the period, was phenomeiial. This was The Sun, the pionecM' of tliox>cnny press. Iii 
1885 it was followed by The Herald, also a one~eent paper, which went on from prosper- 
ity to x>rosperity until it stands to-day among the few great newspapers in the world. 
The Tribune, also a one-ceiit jmper at the time, was started in 1841 by Horaee Greeley, 
and is now in many resj^ects without a rival. The cognate ideas of home news ond low 
prices revolutionized journalism. The mammoth sluaits of the past we!'e distanced and 
defeated, and by degrees the greater portion of tliem paid more attention to news and 
less to discussion, and in many instances greatly reduced their prices. 'We then had real 
newspapers, and the getting of the new^s became the xaiblislier’s first aim. Expresses 
were established on steamboats and railways, and where these were lacking, news came 
by “ pony express,” or any other available" means. Garner- pigeons were trii^i, hu{ they 
did not succeed. Boats ventured far out to sea to inlercc])t incoming sliips, special cor- 
respondents were sent to various points, and in one instance a fast-sailing pi!ot-}>oat w'as 
sent aca^oss the Atlantic. Comx)etiliou became so mlens{.* and tlie expfmsci .'^o great that 
neighboring journals combined to share the costs and the hcriefts. N> aro>c the harbor- 
news association, and a little later the associated pnvss. The lattm* assoclalion, wliicli 
now spi'cads its news-gatliering net over all tlic habitable (airth, w’us a n<*eessaiT result of 
the intrudmrtioii of the magnetic telegrapli. That iin'cntiun annihilated spaee.'and maile 
coni])etition by horses or steam impo.ssible. At tirst w’e iiad fifty words or .so ‘’by tele- 
graph” from Washington, at a round price. Today we liave (‘ohimn upon eoliimn 
every morning by the same wmnderful conveyaiK'c from every stahj and t(*rritory of onr 
country, from all the nations of Europe and Asia ; literally “from Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains to India’s coral strand.” 

Having the news, the next question was how to circulate it. Here the inventive 
genius of ximerica came to the publisher’s relief, f rst in Hoe’s steam rotary press, of 
from two to ten cylinders, which might throw olf 10,000 papers in an hour. Then came 
the perfecting press, printing both sides at once from a continuous roll of white pa])er 
and cutting off each paper at the ywoper x)oin1. Still later came tlie most important of 
all: the stereotyping of the original type-pages and the prodm.'tion of one or a hundred 
casts, as might be desired, and that, too, in a s])ace of time not exceeding 15 minutes 
for a page of stereotyjDe, The problem of clrcmlution w'as thus s(4tled. It is now merely 
a question of how many presses are run; for with enough of them a daily newspaper 
could as well print on a morning before sunrise half a niillion as half a inindred thou- 
sand. The result of these and other inventions is, that where Franklin could produce 
in an hour 100 sheets of four small pages, to be afterwards slowly folded by hand, 
the modern press will produce 15,000 to 20,000 sheets of eight, twelve," or six1e{*n*])ages — 
each page as large as the whole of Franklin’s paper, lieautifully printed, the pages cut, 
sometimes the backs pasted together, and .all folded and ready for mailing or delivery, In 
the equivalent 60 mimites. The capacity of news]‘iap(‘F production is practically 
unlimited, and circulation is henceforth to lie determined only by demand. 

We lack space to follow the course of journalism closely through its liundred battl(?s. 
since tiie war of 1812. How the partisans raved over the first defeat of gen. Jackson in 
1824; the incipient rebellion in South Carolina; Jackson's war with tiie United States- 
hank; the furious anti-masonic crusade: the tremendous tinaneial di.«a^ters of 1887, 
which overthrew the Democratic ]>arly; the gallant but futile struggles of Henry Clay; 
the war of tarilf and free-trade, “ stfil lieginning, never ending;” the native American 
eafnxiaign; the annexation of Texas; the Mexican war: the contest of the iKulh and 
nouth, that found an ending which was not an end in the comproini.se measures; the 
California annexation and the gold craze; the Kansas struggle; 1'tie death of the whig, 
the birth of the republican, and the diviKsionof the democratic party; the. election of Lin- 
coln; the dreadful struggle with the rebellion; the 1rium|>h of the union; the dark days 
of commercial distre.ss — all these are in tlie liistoiy of journalism, but so vividly^ remem- 
btred tliat further reference is quite unneces.sary. 

Of the men who have been conspicuous in connection with American journali.^^m, we 
cannot pretend to give a catalogue. Before and during the revolution, and down to the 
second war with England, nearly all public men of importaiK'c spoke through the press. 
In the newspapers Vvere heard James Otis, Samuel Adams, Jo.seph Warren, John Han- 
cock, Jonathan Mjiyliew, and scores of their brethren. JefTorson, Madison, Burr, Ham- 
ilton, Clinton, Jay, and scores of other politicians were heard in the same manner. Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and Noah Webster, and Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, were i^arly in the 
long line of “ able editors.” William Oohhett created a sensation in Philadelphia with 
PoreAipine; and James Cheetham, and William D'mine, and William Coleman were 
eminent in this field. In the later time "we find such names as Seba Smitii, Jr., the origi- 
nal “Major Jack Downing;” Francis Hall, William L. Stone, John Inman and Hoberl 
C. Sands of the New York Cominercml Adeerfmr; Mordectii M. Noah, Nathaniel Willis, 
grandfather of the poet; William D. Gallagher William Sehouler. Ki<‘hard Ilaxigh. 
ton, Samuel Medary, Cliaiies 0. Hazewell, Samuel S. Cox, John B. ^IcCuikmgii, Joseph 
Medill, HoKaee White, Wilbur P. Storey, William Cullen Bryant, James Watson AVebb, 
Horaee Gi’eeley, James Gordon Bennett, Henry J. Kaymond,"Manton j\Iarble, James and 
Erastus Jh'ook.s, Charles King, AYilliam Leggett, John Bigelow, Thurlow Weed, Edwin 
CroswelL Kedwood Fisher, Joseph Gales, Hezekiaii Niles', Francis P. Blair, Duff Green,, 
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Wniiv^.ni W. Seaton, Jolm Poves, Amos Ivenclall, Thomas Hitcliie; George B/Pimiti 
Cxcorge Kendall, Don Idatt, Frederick Douglass, Solomon- South wick, John H. 
Pleasants, Isaac Hill, William Cassidy, Henry VVTieatou, Moses Y. Beach, Sidney E. 
j\Iorse, Henry W. Bellows, Henry AL Field, Henry Ward Beecher, Gulian C. A’erplanck; 
George P. Alorris, Katkaniei Pf Willis, Park Benjamin, Henry B. Anthony, Whitelaw 
Reidr VVilliam Sprague, George 'Wm. Curtis, Josiah G. Holland, William D. Howells, 
George H. Andre wsr David Hale, Gerard Hallock, William C. Prime, David AI. Stone, 
Tvdlliani W. Clapp, Joseph T. Buckingham, Theophilus Parsons, George Lunt, William 
Lloyd Garrison, John Neal, Samuel Bowles, John S. Sleeper, E. C. Bailey, H. Barnwell 
lihcdd, Hiifiis Dawes, John Forsyth, George W. Childs, John W. Forney, WTlliam M. 
Swain, Eussel Jarvis, W^illis Hall, Charles A. Dana, Sidney Howard Gay, Oliver John- 
son, John Russell Young, William G. Brownlow, Alurat Halsted, Henry Whatterson, 
Richard Smith, George Dawson, Tliomas Kinsella, Jonas AI. Bundy, Hugh Hastings, 
Charles E. Smith, and three times as many more quite as deserving of mention. 

or the influence of this aggregation of intellect upon the country we set forth no 
opinion. It is certain that the once almost despised journalist who took cord-wood 
and garden-truck in pay for his 7 by 9 sheet, has risen to the highest social and politi- 
cal ]Iosition. While about the last class of citizens who are willing to do as they ask 
othm-s to do—assume office and discharge its duties — not a few of them have been 
clioscn to such duties b.y the people. No professional journalist has yet been president 
of the United States, hut one has been vice-president; a few have been governors of states; 
a large number have been United States senators and members of congress; some of tljem 
have" been minist(3rs to foreign countries, and several have declined that honor. One is 
now a cabinet officer. In the 41st congress there were 8 editors in the senate and 26 in 
the house, the speaker being one of them. In the succeeding congresses the numbers 
have ])eea about the same. The proportions in most of the state legislatures are consid- 
erably larger. 

Some of the prominent features of modern journalism, besides the dominant idea of 
the news and all the neivs, are the fullness of reports of matters of public importance. 
AVlien the news of the great battle of W^aterloo reached London, the Times told the story 
in less than half a column. Such an event to-day would occupy twenty or thirty col- 
umns, The resources of journalism were well exemplified in our rebellion, when ‘ ‘ extras” 
were issued almost hourly on important occasions, and the press wvas constantly in 
motion. Alodern reporting is nearly perfect; but that does not satisfy the^ new^spapers, 
and it has been suppleinented by a S 5 ’'stem. of endless and minute inquiry knowui as 
* interviewing,” whereby all men who arc suspected of knowing anything of any particu- 
lar matter are visited by reporters and questioned and cross-questioned until the last item 
of information has been extracted; and this not only in matters of fact but in matters of 
■opinion. Journalism compels the world to stand and testify on every conceivable topic 
that may, in the journalist’s opinion, interest the reader. Add to this searching inquiry 
the inevitable editorial comment, and it must appear that the research and the combina- 
tions of facts, opinions, and speculations thereon by modern journalism are as complete 
and as exhaustive, though not as guarded, as the most formal and satisfactory trial in a 
court of justice. Tiii^ “ interview” is a land of moral rack on which any man may be 
stretched without a moment’s warning. AV'hether its results are .good or bad, we leave 
others to judge. 

A country that admits into citizenship all people and all nations must naturally 
produce a polyglot press. The English language is our lawfuU inheritance; French or 
Spanish were "bought, or annexed; German, "the Scandinavian tongues and some othera 
came with immigration: and Indian languages are indigenous. At the beginning of 
1880, there were of journalistic publications in the United States, besides English, about 
S20 German; 35 French; 25 Spanish; 25 Norwegian, Danish, and Swedish; 10 Bohemian; 
10 Hollandish; 5 Welsh; 2 Portuguese; 2 Polish; 1 Hebrew, 1 Cherokee, and 1 Choc- 
taw; and, ^ve believe, a journal in'raised letters for the blind, making 16 or 17 different 
languages, to which may be added old Irish, or Erse, to which some journals devote a 
portion of their space. 

The burden of the pre.ss in such a land is naturally political ; and a great majority of 
the newspapers are committed to one or another party; a few claim to be independent, 
but absolute independence of parties is a difficult position to mamtain, and the only 
really independent journals, politically speaking, are those and those only which never 
meddle with politics, parties, or candidates at all. Next to political journals, in number 
and importance, are those devoted to religious or sectarian interests. Of these there are 
in the United States about 450, and many of them have very extensive circulation. 
Every sect amounting to a denomination,” except the Shakers, has its voice in journal- 
ism. The city of New A^ork may serve as a sample of the whole country. .There .are 
issued in that'eity about 50 religious or sectarian journals and magazines; of these 9 are 
Roman Catholic, 8 Union Evangelical, 7 Protestant Episcopal, 3 Baptist, 3, Methodist, 3 
Jewish, 2 Presbyterian. 2 Congregational— or Union under Congregational management, 
2 Dutch Reformed, one each "for the Disciples, Swedenhorgians, Lutherans, and Unita- 
rians; 4 “non-sectarian,” and 1 freethinker. Religious journalism, now of great extent 
-and importance, is of recent origin, dating back only to the beginning of 1816, when the 
JBoston Recorder was started, with Sidney E. Alorse as editor. The Recorder was long 
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•ag’o merged m -ilie Oongregationcdut, Tli^ Gl)n\dian Watrlmiart, dow Tl‘f> Wnfrlnru'm 
a ftd Ji([fkcior, dJiMy of Boston, %Ya>s started in ISB) by iiuptists; tiu‘.AV'/r Ytjrk. Obf^ou'er 
(Presbyterian) m 1830 by Morse, who had left tiie ItWoirkr, aial one of ibis brothtn's,- 
(Methodist) in Boston about t lit; same tiimu iia* iUnuYutit /f'yA/ee (Uniia- 
riaa), 1831; the Bet'ornKMi), 183)0; the IinnigtUd (Presby- 
terian) in 18oo; the CViriduin Axbmeate (MdJiodist Episeop.'d), Iw Uie Al. B. 

Book Concern in New York, about 1835. 

IlhistraUal journals have in late years greatly irnprov(‘fl, and in sojne noleble insiana;s., 
such as idarper’s (f GMlkation] have taken the front rank in jierfectirm of 

artistic workmanship and in extent of circulation. Others are Ww. VhrrMi\ni 'WWldy^ 
Frank Ledids Mastrated Feicspaper, and among najgtr/im^s the niont, lilies issued iW 
Appieioii, 8cribner, and the Harpers. Distinctive comic journalism lias m‘\er nourished 
for any coiisiderahle time, though at present it is fairly under way. A Immln-d Pnnehm 
have been born, but very few lived to ceielirale an anniversary of their natal day. 
Business and trade have a strong showing among journals, thei'e being searerly a ealling 
of any iinxxutance that has not from one to a (iozeu tyiiographii'. mout]jpie<*es. Tjiere 
are hundreds of journals devoted exclusively to tiiuinee and commen.-e in genei'al. Special 
branches have their organs; as banking, life, tire, mariuo, and aeeideut ii<surance, real 
estate, mining, railways, milling, engineering, laiilding, u[)liolstery, hunl>i:rii)g, lu-ices- 
current, meehunies in general, glass, crockery, iron, leather, boots and shnes/l()baeco^ 
cotton, gas, wines and liquors, telegraphing, brewing, chemistry, ndcrosc(>j)y, phonog- 
raphy, photography, bricks and pottery, carpet trade, drugs, harness, carriages, watches 
and clocks, car-building, plumbing, sewing-machines, publishing, printing, etc. Journals 
are devoted to legal alTairs, to sports and games, to art and music, to the fasluous, to the 
army and navy, militia, etc. Agriculture and horticulture engage the altention of more 
than a hundred journals and magazines; medicine and surgery of alxnit sf‘venty; affairs 
concerning colleges, schools, and education geiuTaily, of more than a hundred; about 
forty are intended for children and youth; masonic and other sem’ct soci«uies iiave their 
organs: indeed, it would be difficult to lind any business, association, or prominent enter- 
prise that has not its journalistic means of coiuiuunication witii the world. In all this 
maze of purposes one business is never overlooked — that of criticLsin. Every int<‘rost, 
business, profession, party, sect, searchingly (uifcicises every other ]nirpose, act, }>erson, 
and thing. Not only the regular literary and crilicjil publications, but (wery news, 
political, and trade journal considers criticism among the first and nnjst important of its- 
functions. Unrestrained by any other will than his own, every writer is free to arraign, 
try, convict, and condemn evei 7 bod 3 ^ else — and it. must be aiinuttcd that the privilege is 
most literally and liberally used. See Jotten vijsm TuLtiSTUATw > ; and Hr Manors. 


AMEBIC AN LITEBATUBE. That tlie earliest literature of tlie part of America 
now comprising the United Btates should be distinctly English was inevitable. This wa,s 
the case until near the close of the 17th c., wlnm tlie vigorous and piYjUfie Increase Mather 
came before the world with his theological works, numbering 85 in all. Mather was lli>^ 
first native writer of any considerate fame. He was the son of Pdehard Mather, a sturdy'- 
nonconformist divine, who came here in 1636, and was soon afUn-ward^ tlie pastor of a 
church in Dorchester, Mass., where Increase was born in 1639. The father lived to he 
86 years old, and was in the ministry 66 years. But falher and son were eclipsed by the 
more prolific and more famous son of Increase, Cotton Mather, tlu‘ {Uithor of Mifffaalia 
Christ I Amerkaiw, or EcdedasUml History of Aea Fngttuid front Its First Minting in the. 
year 1620 'mito the year of our Loni 1698. He was an early and late bifiiever in the* reality 
of witchcraft, and opposer of it as a work of Satan; a theologian of the .strictest Puritan 
type; ail uncompromising defender of the religion of the day; while for fecundity be 
rivaled the most famous of the authors of England. An incomplete catalogue of his 
works numbers 383 separate publications. andThere remain six great folio volumes of 
closely written MSS. that no one has had courage to print, mid few liavc had courage to 
read. He was b. in Boston, Feb. 13, 1663, and d. Feb. 13, 1738; was a graduate of 
Harvard college, and used Ms pen not only for religion an<] against Satan and the witches, 
but as an early advocate of temperance; he wrote and preached fdr seamen, instructed 
negroes, set an example of abolishing flogging in siJiools hy substituting moral suasion 
in his own family, and wrote extensively upon historical subjects. He was named after 
John Colton, anotlier voluminous theological controvertist, whose daugiilm- was Cotton. 
Mather’s mother, but John Cotton was English-born and 48 years old when he came to 
America. He was noted for using the long and quaint title then in vogue among writers 
of religious tracts and books. 

The earliest literary work in the English language in the colonies was a translation of 
Ovid^s Ileiamorphoses, made in Virginia by George Sandys, the treasurer of the Virginia 
company. It was written in the earliest years of the settlement, probtibly begun in 1607, 
and printed in London in 1636. In coming before the public Sandys was anticipated 
by capt. John Smith, wffio published in 1608 an account of the new* colony; in 1613 a 
map of Virginia and description of the country; in 1616 a description of New England; 
and in 1630 JVew Englands Trials, 

The foundation of the literature of a new' world was laid on the 28th of Oct., 1636, 
When the general court at Boston voted £400 toward a scliooi or college. Two years 
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later John Harvard, an English clergyman of superior education, who had been scarcely 
fi year in tlie colony, gave twnce as inucli money and a library of 320 volumes— a gi-eat 
collection for those times— in aid of tiie ‘‘school or college.” Tims began Harvard 
college, at Camlmidge, Mass., of which Increase blather was the first native president. 
Around tliis venerable institution and its co-laborers, William and Mary, and Yale, and, 
later, Princeton and Columbia, cluster the names and the works that created American 
literature. ^ 

Tltero are many curiosities that mark the early period, such as the Bay Psalm Book, 
the first volume of importance printed in the colonies, Cambridge, 1640. In this curious 
work the slnig!|le beiw'een literal translation and what we should now* call respectable 
English was disastrous only to the language. The reading of some of the psalms in 
church to-day wnmld provoke laughter fit for a comedy theatre. Another curious work. 
was -The Siiuplc CobUer of Agatcam m Amerka, etc., printed in Loudon in 1646, The 
author wtis Nahiianiel Ward, pastor of a clmrcli at ipswdeh. His work was a caustic 
re%dew of English state, church, and social affairs, with occasional hits nearer home. 
Other English-.A.nierican writers bed’ore the Mathers were Thomas Hooper, the theologian; 
Jolm Wiiithrop, first governor, of Massachusetts, "who wrote tolerable verses; William 
Bradford, also gcjvernor and versifier; Eoger Williams, the champion of toleration and 
J founder of Rhode Island and the Providence plantations; John Eliot, the “apostle to 

I the Indjans,” w'lio translated the Bible into the language of the native tribes; Anne 

I' Bradstreet, author of the first volume of poems publiwSlicd in New England (daughter of 

I Thomas Dudley, the second governor of the IMasaaclmsetts colony) ; Peter Polger (maternal 

I grandfather of Benjamin Franklin), who wrote in clumsy rhyme A Looking Glass for the 

f Times, or the Former Spirit of Few England retired in this Qenevaiion; Michael Wiggles- 

I 'worth, theologian, author of quaint religious verse. Then came the Mathers, father, son, 

and grandson, where indeed “ the last shall be first,” under whose shadows march in 
dim eclipse a host of miscellaneous writers. The first name that stands forth on the list 
is that of Cadwallader Golden, quite out of the New^ England pale, a native of Scotland 
; and a resident of the colony of New York, who left an excellent History of ths Five Indian 

Wations, and some wmrks on scientific subjects. 

Entering the 18th c., we come at once upon a name that towers high above all pre- 
ceding, an d"^in metaphysics and religious criticism above nearly all follow’ing American 
I names, the last and greatest of the Puritan apostles, the Boanerges of Calvinism, 

Jonathan Ed'wards, only son in a family of fourteen children, whose influence still 
permeates New England, where his life w’as spent, and wdiose name is treasured in the 
college of New Jersey, over which he presided for the last few months of his life. This- 
is not the place to record his history. His influence was not confined to this country, 

■ but w^as long a living power in all English theology. Edw'ards has been called by some 
admirer “the first man of the world during the second quarter of the 18th century.” 
His style, though not always lucid, is vigorous; his eloquence waxs fervid, and his life 
modest and simple. Ten large volumes comprised his share of American literature. 
The most famous of liis works is knowm as Edwards on the Will. A singular event 
wrill illustrate both his modesty and his powder: Once when Whitfield, the wonderful 
preacher, failed to appear as appointed, Edwards, a young man almost unknown in 
person to the pii])lic, took the place of the expected orator. He naturally thought tliat 
many of the audience would leave, hut they did not; they soon became attentive, and 
perfect silence reigned. They were soon chained to his words; then, as was the custom, 
one after another rose to hear more perfectly; then they all rose, and pressed around 
him, and before he concluded, sobs and tears attested the power of simple argument 
; modestly delivered. Edwards was b. in Conn., Oct. 5, 1703, and d. March 22, 1758. 

It has been the habit of some English \vriters to say that there is no such thing as 
; American literature, assigning as their reason that the samen<3ss of language makes it 

impossible, since it is all English literature. However, even those xvriters graciously 
admit that there are American authors, and unanimously name Jonathan Edwards as 
one. The name next following is that of Benjamin Franklin, whom, it is safe to say, 
all the world will admit to have been the most American of x\mericans. His career 
and works, literary and political, in philosophy, in social economies, and in diplomacy, 

; are too well known for more than mere mention. Every child kno-ws, or should know, 

f ' the story of the poor apprentice who “tore the lightning frbm heaven and the scepter 
I from tyrants,” and left to American literature the wisdom of an honest and a great mind. 

The struggle for liberty opened in the third quarter of the 18th c., and tinged for 
: a time all spoken and written literature. With Edwards the domination of theology, 

which had continued from the landing of the Pilgrims, passed away, and philosophy 
i and belles-lettres began to have audience. But the revolution suspended literary activity, 

except in the political sphere, and the names next after Franklin belong to the forum 
as wmll as the printed page. Prof. John Wintlirop, of Harvard, intervened with lectures- 
on earthquakes, storms, astronomy, and miscellaneous themes; and capt. Benjamin 
Church wrote a History of King Philip's War. William Livingston, governor of New” 
York in 1776, w^as a notable writer for the newspapers, and author of a heavy didactic 
poem. Ezra Stiles, president of Yale college, left 45 volumes of diary and manuscripts. 
The first woman author after Anne Bradstreet, in our annals, was Mercy Warren 
(daughter of col. James Otis, of Barnstable, Mass.), who wrote The Adulator^ a political 




Albert Gallatin is aname deservedlj'' famous in diplomacy and asa,'wnt(!r on linanee. Fran- 
cis Way laud, president of Brown university, left an undying' Treat ke oa Hunt a a. liapon- 
and other works. James Kent gave us Cownteutarm on Anter/eaN which 
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satire; The Saclc of Borne, mA TJie Ladk;^ of Castile, works highly commended by John 
Adams. 

Reaching the critical period of revolution, we pass hastily over the rtanainder of 
the century” necessarily mingling togeilier orators ami writers. James Otlh was tlie 
■oldest of the revolutionary leaders, a ready writer and a remarkable s|>eaker. John 
Adams was early in the war of words. On the royalist sid<.*, parson Peters” (tln^ Rev. 
Samuel Peters) wrote, at a later period, a caustic JUstory oj Cotuu:eticuf, full of wit and 
malice, and not bound by the truth. Tliomas Paine must rank highest among tlio.se 
who contributed not only to our political emancipation but also to our literary fame. 
Francis Hopkinsou, satirist, arid William Bartram, trav(‘ler in the, soutliern colonies, 
must be mentioned, the latter for his admirable desc‘ri])tive powers. 1‘homas .baTerson; 
Josiah Quincy, jr. ; Jeremy Belknap, distinguislHal clergyman; Lindley Murray, whose 
grammar was" tlic hete noir of our grandfathers and grandmothers; Joiin .Jay, ihiguenot 
jurist; Benjamin Kush, physician and philosopher, friend of Franklin; RiciiaiarRusi., 
diplomat; William G. Redlield, meteorologist; Jonatlnui M. S(.*wall, poe! ; Hugh H. 
Brackenridge, politician, judge, and satirist — timse bring us to doliu Ik'uinburi, the 
author of itcFimjail, the best imitation of Iludibrtts evm' produced, ami of The Prof/ent,so} 
Dullness, an elaborate epic poem. Then come John Ledyard, one of the. most distinguished 
of traveders; and Philip Freneau, the tirst American ])oet of U'al fame, a |n’oliHft and 
gifted Avriter, from Avhom the fastidious Campbell deigned to lionow. dana^s Madison 
and Gouverneur IMorris must be mentioned; and then Timothy Dwight, president of 
Yale college, theologian and poet. We noAv find in the foreground a dark shade char- 
acteristic of our country-— Philli.s, a full-blooded African, b!t>ught hm'e wlien a child, 
bought in the Boston slave market by a Mrs. Wheally, whose na nu*, she took; a prodigy 
of intellect, and a poet of no mean order, complimcaiteil by Washington and by men of 
high ]iosition in New England. Another Avriter of tlie pei-iod A^•as Benjamin Thompson, 
a student of science, better known as count Rum ford; another poet was David lliira- 
plirios, household and camp companion of Washington, He is followcil by our first 
epi(! poet, Avhose. Av orks are still read, Joel BarloAv, 'author of The Vkhfnof'ihlmnbus, 
and The Ilasiy Pudding. Chief justice John Marshalfs name brings us liack to sober 
prose in his Life of Washington. Hannah Adams Avrote a History of Hete Eughtnd; 
Henry Lee wi’ote Memoirs of the War in the Southern part of the IJnifd States; Royal 
Tyler follows, a wit, a poet^ and a chief justice, Avho Avrote in one moment the giwest 
-legal opinions and in the next the most deiightful sipiibs. 

And now AAm reach the name of a man Avliose untimely taking olf Avas th(‘ destruction 
•of the federal party, and doubtless changed the partisan complexion, if not the theory, 
of our government — Alexander Hamilton, Washington's mentor and chief reliance, the 
xVjax of federalism. Hamilton's writings arc* (diiedy ])o]itical, but tinware characteris- 
tically American, and of the highest order of coni|>osition. Fisher Ames, the federal 
leader in congress, wrote political essays, and pronounced before the 3Uissacliusetts l(*gls- 
lature a noble eulogy upon AMashington, Noah AVehsler a})pear.s, aaIio, if not a, literary 
magnate himself, was the cause and aid of literature in others. Jedediah Alorse gave 
the' country its first geographical works soon after the estalJislnnentof thegovernrnent. 


compelled the Edinburgh Beeiew to say of him and Story, “ They have done more than 
any other men to put an end to the indilfereucc of English lawyers io tlje learrihig of 
their American brethren.” Kent Avas of New York; and' about tins time that city had a 
savant of rare intellectual ability in Dr. Samuel L. Milehell, and a historian and dramatic 
author of note in William Dunlap. At the same time the wliole land, and English 
people everywliere, Avere honored with the first American ornithologist, Alexander Wil- 
son— a Scotchman, however, by birth. His scA'cnty-vohirne Oruithology is a standard 
work. But we must close the century by rapid ruention of John Quincy Adains, 
Amung but becoming known as a writer; De AVitt Clinton, b(‘ginning to !)e lieard from; 
Joseph Dennie, journalist, author, and critic, the “Lay Preacher” of a nionthly publication; 
David Ritten house, astronomer and mathematiciaip of whom high authority said, “AVe 
should place him iii point of scientific merit second to Franklin alone;” and, to finish 
tlie century and the revolutionary era, we name the first American novelist, (diaries 
Brockden Brown, a Philadelphian, whose Quaker ancestors came ovc*r aaIHi AAMlliam 
Penn. Brown's Wieland, or the Transformation (1798). Or maud, or the Secret Wituess 
(1799), md Arthur Merry n (1800), are works of acknoAAdedged merit, and he is highly 
eulogized by Prescott. 

/I'he earliest American name of note in the book -making of the 19th c. is William 
Wirt, a Maryland lawyer, author of Letters of a British Spy, and an admirable Life oj 
Patrick Henry, attorney-general of the IJniteil States, and once a candidate for presi- 
dent. About the same time the country was amused by Thomas Green Fessenden, aaJio 
sent forth Terrible Tractmiation, a satire on the wonderful medical discovery of metallic 
tractors; also political satire; and a humorous story in verse called The Country Lorers, 
which wtis republished in England. In theologk'al writing the names of Archibald 
Alexander and Lyman Beecher are conspi<1uous; and amidst this abundance of serious- 
ness and satire comes the learned, pleasant, and genial John James Audubon, the 
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:li3tins:’ir4ied Americari ornltliologist and naturalist, of wlioso, great book G^uvier said, 
It is the most mngniiiceiit inoiiunicnt that ra't. lias ever erected to ornithology.” 

In the days ot these nieii and their iinniediaic successors literary activity was sup- 
pressed. i»y the p(‘iiti('al cNents ui tlje lionr. We luid barely escaped war wirli France in 
Jelfersoips adrn.ii.i.istmiio did not escape one with England in fiXadison’s. There 

could be little of iiri})orta1iori from abroad, and the means for producing books at home 
■weye pinniiti ve ami rest iicied. Diir next literature v/as necessarily for the most part 
poiiiieal, a.iid IhLyibruni vra'^Jts pla.ee of expression. There we lind Henry Ola j, Cal- 
houn, and, soniev.ijat laler, \\ ebster and ijonlon. Hut during or after the war, we liear 
trom. such writers as ileniy 31. Breckenridge (IB^torp of the Second Tf’l’ir ^oith Great 
Bjdinin); ddu'W.s Stuart, die fatlier uf A inerican biblical crhicism; AVilliain Ellery Chiiti- 
niiig, llieologinn, and \yritcr on many .siilijects, of \vliom itxvas said in Sfagazim 

“ (dKmnijjg is aiKjuestionably tile first writer of the age. From his writings may be 
ext racU'd some of the ricUesi poeti’y andi rkdiest eonceptioiis cdothed in language unfortu- 
nahdyj'or our iiti-rnlure Ic'Oiidde studied in the days in which we live.” T-hcni Timothy 
Flint first made us acc|uainted 'adth tiie valley of the Alississippi; and Homy Wiieaton, 
in Ills Ihso^ri/ of (j;c fsorili Mi^u, gave us our first k no vr ledge of the people who discovered 
arnl <lwe}t in funericn five centiu“i(>s before Columljiis made the second discoverv. 

lh»ih tlie political a.nd literary helds now l)egan to glov/ with the rising fame of Baiiiel 
Wy-bster and I'homas Il.-urt Bentem. for years tiie easteni and western stars in the galaxy 
;)f American slaU'.'.mcn, whi]c3 Cla.y and Calhoun slione steadily from the south.*^ dlie 
‘rue (lay of Amerifaui literature was at hand; the sun that was to rise never again to set 
.vhile we are a nation was lighting the luonnng horizon — the literary sun, that came in 
flu; person of 3Vashington Irving. 'Born after the revolution and of age just as the sec- 
<}nd war clo.sed, he S(H‘ms to h-ave escn})ed the atiliclion of politics and partisanship, and 
to have growji up thoroughly <•! man of letters. It is (piite unneeessaiy to referdo his 
niany works, histori(*al or imaginative, for they are cveiywIicTc known. Irving was tlie 
first aulliur of note to ein])!oy that style of humorous exaggeration which has been so 
much abused in our days, and ^.vhose abuse foreigners choose to call tlie girait blot upon 
Ajnerican literature. We p-ix-sume there will tie no vote against acecading Died ride 
Knkkerhoclrr as a 1y}>icai American author, the 3Iagnus Apollo, in our galaxy of liter- 
ary gods. Tiicwe was ain:>tUer American author lii the same period (John Sanderson), 
whose work, The Amerjeau fn Park, was thought worttiy of ti'anslution by no less a 
writer tha]> Jules Janbn (halian C. Ah;rpianck a})peare(l anonymously as" a pblitical 
satirist in 1810, and was aftcrwar<ls tlie autljor of many discourses on art and literature. 
IiilH'iT, Hi(.*Iiai*d H. Dana puhlished Ine TTnccaneer, and hi 1800 The Idle Mnn, the one 
h-ighly praised by prof. Wilson in niachtcoi.Hl and (Ik; oilier by 3Vblliam C. Bi’vant. The 
next conspicuous stai* in the ]iler;uy galaxy is James Fenimofe Coo]>er, the most prolific 
and most popular of Ajiarleaii writers of fjction. “He wrote,” says Bryant, “for man- 
kind at Im'ge; b.em;e it is that lie has earned a fame wider than any author of modern 
limes. The creations of liis genius shall survive through centuries to come, and only 
peEsh wit!; our language.” Among poet of note at this iieriod are diaries Sprague, 
kydiali. Sigourney, James A. ilillhousc, Henry Tlmrod,and JohnG-. 0. Brainerd, whose 
j-.oeniR passed to a third edition in 1842, edited by John. G. Whittier. In John Howard 
Payne Wf‘ had a. iirecocimis but gifted dramatist; in FI nry Uowe vScIiooieraft a diligent 
stinient and Li.siorian of the Indians; in Henry C. Careyun ible iiolithaii economist; in 
John Xeal a ])oel and eriiie, and the. f rst writer on Amcilcan litei’ature for foreyn read- 
(a's^ (in a .smies of articles in JT(icTirood)\ in Jared Sparks a careful and volnmiiioiis his- 
torian; In Edward Hobinson an accomplislied biblical schotar; and in lAilliam Ware a 
writer of clas," leal romances. 

William Cullen Bryant led the modern army of American poets by the publication 
of thanatojisk in .1816! immediajely followed by*Jo‘<oph Rodman Drake', Fitz Greene llab 
leek, James G. Percival, and 3[aria Brooks, In the same ])criod, or .soon after, we lind 
John P. Kennedy, tly novelist, with Sirallon^ Burn and dforee Shoe li(Fn^,on; Horace 
Mann on education; George Bush in bildical lore and Hebrew grammar; George Tickooi 
in ilktorg (f Spnindi Uteroinre- James K. Paulding, co-laborer with Irving;" VVadiing- 
ton Allston. ]>ainter and ])oel; liObert C. Sands, in history and fiction; and tuinor lights. 

Edward Everett, Ids br{){h(;im\lexander H., bYillianrPrescott, and George. Bancroft 
form the front rank of modem iVmerican histonaiis, and at least three of thou: have won 
deservedly high renown; and later in the same department appear Jolin L. Biepheii.s, 
Richard HiUlreth, John R. Brodliead, J. Lothrop Motley, and Francis Pa.rkman. In 
lighter literamrewe find George .P. Jlorris, George D. Prentice, Theodore S. Fay, 
bVilliam Gilmore Simms, KaBianid P, Willis, Josc'ph C. FTeal, Charles Fen no Hoffman, 
and 'Wiliis Gaylord Clark, Grorgi' P. ^Farsh has written upon Scandinavian language.s; 
S. G. Goodrich (Peter Parley) for the young: George B. Cheever on political and moral 
reform; Ralph Hoyt some uniqiu*. poems; Robert T. Conrad successful dramas; Elihu 
Burritt (the “Learned Blacksmitli”) his reflections; Alfred B. Street pastoral poetiy; 
William W. Story a volume of p<amis; Edwin P. Whipple critical essays; Donald G. 
Mitchell (“Ik Marvel”) pleasant es.says; Fredericks, Cozzens similar works; George 
Curtis the Poflphar Paper , ^Yilliam Allen Butler, Nothing to Wear; Robert Dale Owen 
on myRlici.sTn: E. L.'Youinaris on chemistry and other sciences; Richard Grant White 
on Shakeepcare, and criticisms on grammar and wmrds; bVilliam T. Adams (“Oliver 
E. K. 1.-25 
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Optic”) Cor l)oys and girls; X T. Trowbridge poems <m rid doniestic sturies; and A. Broa 
will AlcoU on education and philosophy. 

Pour distinguisliod Ainencuu poets arc hying at fliisyrrbing-- iletirv \V. Longi'ellow, 
John G. WhiiUer, OHvcr WeucleU ilohucs, and J. Ihissell Oo.- - P. Among oth(*r poets: 
to bo mentioned are Pdg;ar A. Poo, T. jbtK'iiaiuin Heod. (e. oiye if. Bok('r, liiclnird H. 
Btoildard, Thomas B. Aldrich. Edmund (\ Stcdnian, i* Tiu'kenium, and Joaquin 

Miller. ()t‘ hiiniorisfs we have, had iieut. Eerliy - '-n/.ui Ihu-nlx”), Mr>rtimer M. 
Thompson {“ Docsiicks”) Chaihs G. Ijolaud in »li<‘ iii'fitnnm Ih/, J(;hn G. 

Saxe, tSamiiel L. Oiemens Twaiii’A Francis Bret llarUe and a h‘>A of ujinor 

writers. . . , /, , ; 

In both poetry nnd philosophy few names rank as high as ilia! of Ihdph AYaldo 
Emerson, eveiywiiere acknowledgkl as tiie Jirst of idealist and sp.isaid.Ui v( rea, -oners, 
lie is in some degree followed ]>y IJeiiry D. Tliorcau. The nmne of Aefhaniel ilaw- 
thorne, author of Ttf'lca Ttdil Ths Hi'tivhf L(fin\ Th( Jio/n'^ GVeVos, and Tfie 

Marhlv Finni; ox Tin-odoro Parker, VYhliam E. Gimnmng, Bichard H. I )isna, jr., Bayard 
Taylor, Josiah G. Jloiland, Jnme.s Parton, Ifcury Ward ik-f chcr, Uicodorc Wintlirop, 
Thomas W. lliggiiison, Charles Dudic}' Warner, .Monenre J>. ('(aivay, Kifvarcl Bygle- 
.stoii, Willimn l’)?" Ho Wells, ^tud of man} others still busied in literature, will occur tothe 
intelligent reader, 

Auuerit'an literature owes much (o woman. Tn no oilier (‘ouidr}' are there sxy many 
female writers, or so large a propnjriion of woni<-n of supfufor (alueation. We hare 
casually mentioned a few names, but tin re arc man}' nnnx* that -hould lie noted. 
Amie Bradslreet wa.s tlie earliest, ivriiing poems soon after tin* landing at P'lynioutiL 
Aim Eliza Schuyler (Mrs. John J. Bleecker) wrote a trapaly rmd ]HK‘!ns jii<t before the 
revolution. Hannah Adams, h. ITod, tin* tir.st Aineriean woman to (h/volt* iu'rsfB (‘ntir(‘ly 
to literature, wrote a llktonj of !i Ilh^Un'ii <f fh<‘ Jnr^\ and pV/r.vea? IhUfjiotifi 

O^unlonx. Susannali Howson, h. al^out .Hb'i svas lh<* author of (Ijonoffi the 

most popular story of the early pari of tliis eentmy, also of olher sforieN, aii o]K*i‘a, farces, 
])oems, and sacred history. Tahitba Gilman d\lr.s. Sauun-l Tenney), h. 1102, was the 
author o\' Female Qaivofinm; Eliza Jmslie, b. 17H7, was the iir.s! American w(auan who 
wrote stories for the young; Bai'ah Jo.seplia Buell (Mr”. Darid Hade’), pc'et and editor of 
the wrote A/re/c/7(',v of Aita'riea tt (Jharaekr. A'/v //'/evr of iki J)irJ/ /tfjj mht <l 11 omem^ 

and many tales and poems; Lydia Huntley (kids. ( hark s Siyoiirmyk b. t PJI, was for 
iinuiy years the foremost author of her sex in tlie country, and IIk* tirsi American woman 
to become well known abroad by }n*r works; Carojine llanyood (Mrs. kana?H-l trilman) 
])rodiieed poems, ballads, and skcUhes; J\Iarin G<oven. or Mr<. Mtnhi BrMoK,-. (“ Maria 
dcT Occideme'h, b. 170.'5, was tla’ aiilhor of Zey./o//, or fir Frok >f Xrr.-v, a weirdy store 
in verse in seven cantos, and of various p(tem.s of merl!, iiadmiiug ithoonr <-r rhe Vtfh of 
Yumurf in which .she tells tlie story of her si?igulaiiy immsntic libu yir,-.. Fo 11 eii, widow’' 
of ywof. .F., wJto was lost ii] llie inirnuig of the ^-U'tumbrtal Jjj'uojUhi, in IN'-Htyas an 
inleresting Vv'riter. The name of ('atlnirim' M. dgwiek stand-- de .i-r^edl} liiah, and 
lier works, .-1 AV/c Fogland Tah\ Jkd-o'oof Hope Jjeh'r, Tie .Untrootfs, nnd otlHa'.-i are 
lield ill c.steem. Mrs. liaimali F. Leefs Three KepvrtmmlH iu lYe'hfi wem gri at p(»pnlarlty. 
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MIU of fJic f^JinfC'nivr; her sislor Ximii s Mrs: Bxn\\j C. Jiid son’s 

(“Ftiniiy Forester”) SJ\:etcIo^s, and venses; ,4.nna C, LyriclFs (Mrs. ^3^^ Handbook 

of Uk’rtrnm Lih ratarc,' tind Cju-oliiie M. Fi sherds (Mrs; 0. M. Sawyer) verses. About 
80 years ago, Mrs, Amelia B. M'elby was one of the most popular of American poetic 
writers, and Lucy Hooper, who died at the age of 25, was the literaiy light of l.oug 
Island. Ml*'. Estelle Aune Lewis has published many poems here and in Europe, letters 
of travel auil on literature, and art, and several dramas, one of which wvas accepted by ^ 
Histori; Julia \Tard (Mrs. S. G. Howe) will be oftenest remembered by one of the least 
po.^'ticaHu' ler universally excellent poems — The Battle Hymn of the MeiyuUm; &h.e has 
published Floiren% her first volume ot i^O(iimiWords for tlie Hour, ii SQComl 

iJO'Ctical \ olumo; Hlpnolytus-, a Tragedy, and many prose contributions in magazines and 
newspapers. Tlio names of Alice Bradley (I\[rs. Alice B. Neal, and Mrs. Haven), of 
iMisses Lutlieriiui and Eleanor AV are, of Sarah S. Jacobs, and Mrs. Elizabetli C. Kinnejg 
liring us tta Sarah June Clarke (Mrs. Lippincott, or “Grace Greenwood”), whose lectures 
and h'lter-. from aJiroad arc well koowii to cultivated people. Her 3 u\hiiile stories luive 
been i*et)eated!y published, and widely read. We scarcely need mention the Carey 
sisters (.\ii(*.e and Pinelxf), so much in print 30 years ago, mainly iu verses of the quiet 
dome-'lic kiiul; or ('ai-oline Clieesebro’s Drea^nland by Daylight lim\ Little Grms-Bcarere; 
or Mrs. Eliza, AM. Farnbajii’s philanthropic writings. Mary L. Booth, editor of llarpeTs 
Bazar, Juts Nvon de, served fame as a historical writer; Louisa Chandler Moulton tis skedeh 
writer, critic, and covresponthuit ; Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr for novels and poems; IMary 
Clenuner for sketches of life in Washington, and OufUvM of Men, Women, and Things; 
Mar.garet T. Preston for poems; Helen Fiske Hunt (“IL H.”) for excellent verse, Bits of 
Treicd, Bits of Talk about Ho niCr MalDr^ magazine articles; Elizabeth Akers Allen 
(“Florence 'Puruf') im Bode me to Bleep, Mother, md other poems of wide popjularity ; 
Louisa -Ma}" Aleott for Hoyntal Skefrhes, novels, stories for children, and sketches of 
travel; Harriet Prescott Suofford for novelettes and stories; Sarah M. B. Piatt for poetry; 
Mary Virginia Terluine (‘AAlariou Hirland ”) for a long list of novels; Elizaheth StuaVt 
Phelps for The Oates Ajar, The Sitent andmainvshort stories; and Celia Thaxter 

for poems. Of sketch wriilcrs for literary journals no one has surpassed Sarah Payson 
Wllii.>, wife of James Parton, sister of N, P. AAillis (“ Fanny Fern”), whose sensible and 
often caustic short article, s in the Mem fork Ledger ware cleservedl}' famous. Mary 
Abigail Do;lge (“Gail Hamilton”) has employed a pungent pen in- many articles on 
political and social subjects for jiiae'azincs and journals, and in volumes of sketches ami 
essays. This list of w’omen authors might be greatly enlarged, but names enough are 
given to show that the sex contributes its full share to the instruction and gratUicaiion 
of the readi ug public. 

In ooiisideriug American litcraturo the new^spapers must not be overlooked. In no 
othm- country have the daily or weeidy journal, s anything like so broad ;i held and so 
great an iuiluence. It is quite probable that there are to-day published in tlie United 
Bta,tes a,s many daily and wcf'kly iiew'spapers as in all the world besides, aiidHputc as 
lu.'ob'jble that their circulation among Ic.ss than 50,000,000 of the Americans is twice as 
grc'.at as that of all the others among the 28 limes as many ])eop]e who constitute the 
population of the rest of the world. In 1835, the dtdiy and wxickly newspa]jcrs in the 
United States numbered 125S; in 3840, 1404; in 1S50, 2032; in 1860, "3543: iu 3870, 4869; 
in 1870, 7478. TJie wlK)le number of serials, d;i:ly,' tri-w(a?kly, semi-wm'ckly, biwveelily, 
serai-monJlily, inouthly, bl-monlhly, and quarterly, in 1S70, was 8579, an increase in 9 
years of 2-708, or lU'arly 50 per ceu't. The aggregate, issues of these prints for one year 
are about 2,50{),t)00,006 copies, enougii to furnish an average of three papers or magaznies 
eacli week to every family in the caountry. In this country, pC'Ojdc read newspapers, 
whether they read anything else or not. In boats, stages, cars, at rest, at lunch, every- 
wliere except iu actiiai-bu.sine.ss, or iu cliiirch, or asle(ip, one sees the inevitable new'spaper 
among ail classe,^, from the shop-girl with her wsioglc -weekly story-paper, to the merchant 
■with all the d.iily journals witlihriiis reach. Such universal laaiVling cannot fail to have 
a pow(‘riiii ctfect .'upon the literary ta.-ite and character of the people, for it mu.st be 
understood that the newspaper=( contain not only the new^s, but fill a largo portion of 
tlioir spac(^ with essays, laics, ]v)ems. discussions, and information, aside from the mere 
transactions of the dky. Thc-Ui, too, tlie American press Is notably personal, and rcaaders 
look to S(X; wiiat tills or that editor, rather tlian tins or tiiat journal, has to say; and the 
peculiar style of a popular editor is 'often distinctly impressed upon Ids readers. In tlie 
Held of ])olitics the editor of a -well-ivstablished journal is generally a powmr, often almost 
an autocrat; and quite naturally a similar power attaches to eminent editors in other 
Hehis. Again, a large proportion of eminent editors have been book-makers also, and 
as many book-makers liav ■■ readied the dignity of authors through earlier efforts in the 
new,spapers. William Cullen Bryant was both editor and author all Ids life; so was 
Benjamin Franklin for the most ofhis early life; the Warrens, Adamses, and Qulncysof 
the revolution wrote for the press; so did James Otis, xHexander Hamilton, Burr, the 
Clintons, and a throng of statesmen. Freneau, the poet, was an editor; Noah Webster 
woxs an editor; so was Henry Wiieaton. who wais succeeded by Mordecai M. Noah. 
The names of Horace Greeley, Henry J. Raymond, William L. Stone, William Leggett, 
Francis P. Blair, Thiirlow Weed, James Watson ‘Webb, George D. Prentice, George' W. 
Kendall, Duff (^reen, Hezckiali Niles, Henry B. Anthony, John G. Whittier, John O 
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Kivos, Samuel Bowles, . Joseph E. Hawley, ITenry "\Tar<l jl<^ee]icr, S-iclnoy E, lloi'se, 
George W. Childs, Joseph R. Ghamllor, George R i\iorris, X:;t!ituiie] l\\\ illis, Edwiu 
CrOhiWdxl, Matthew L. Davis, AVilliam Cohnaii, Eiuiodore Dwighi, Edv-arJ. Evjn-oiy 
Josepli Gales, William Lloyd Garrison, Charles G. Gm-n, Riehe.r'i ! h,Mi3;ih„ Ivc'o 

dull, Charles King, John Neal, James K. PauUliiur, John Howanl Payne, WUhsun (.?„ 
Prime, li. Barnwell Khett, George Ripley, Georgt* 'Wlliaui Cmti.s, B;iy?u3l Tey ha, Henry 
B. Stanton, Thomas Ritchie, Epes Sargent, Isaiah Thomas, Guiian C. Veiadj^nck,, ihdu.rl 
AValsli, Robert C. Winthrop, MTlliam Wirt, ami many oiln-rs, dte.d mid I’llney hr-h-ug 
«a,lilv(* to litoraluro and journalism. Many of the most famous aiiilKiiv in tJie f^eeimiry tlrst 
felt tlidr way, like \Eashlngton Irving, in tlio newspapers of llu ir linn', 'rhe intimiitr 
connection between journalism and authorship is manifest, ami iin great Uitineiice of 
the ncwsptipers not only in informing the ])eople hut In, meldiag flmii Ine in-’: of Uionght 
and (‘X]>ressiou is equally clear. And in Into years the c]iai‘m‘-(er of .ne'-espepm- 'mriting 
has been greatly elevated. The press now demands and scs ni\‘< lie- l;s-r 'a’mni, and the 
editorial purl ion of some daily newspai)ers appr«)aciHJs in eareful wrli'mg llm. pages r,i' 
Hume and Macaulay. 

A glance over the field shows that tiiorc was lilile of pronomiced Aim ri'.* nn litera- 
ture miiii lu-ar the time of the vrar for iiideyxmdienee. IVhnl V( had v. n,» i 'o-{]y relig- 
ious disputation. The stamp, act aroused the I'leojihmind. idled dm la ml w'lh, pohilea! 
literature, s»ine of it of exceilent quality ; but there w;i-' iitth' el-- until I'.pg nitei* 7 !k=' 
revolution. It sliould be remembered that the conditions ef a lawv con'.iiiy an- u(‘ver 
favorable to literary culture. The roan who has to <'h.-ar away ihe jAreus, hrdhi hh. 
cabin, and plant and gather crops, knows little of the groves o»l' Acruienu'A' It is not 
8 liftle to the credit "of Americans tlmt within the ilrsi eendiry of the iiai’oh •pn 5 (qi(..jP 
w'ork of subduing a wdid country, they have found or made' leisure to do iu!^\ l!d,ug In die 
•way of high literature. Now a literary class istjihdug iis ])ha-e as one fd' }h(> institu- 
tions of our social life. Science, art, the profouiulesi ]>liiloso|d]y, the nu-. I w.reful lin- 
guistic criliclsni and study, already ehulleiige for America i\n cepad [!l.-ice wh!i ihe fore 
most nations of Europe. 

AAIERlCxVN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, ineorporalcd by lie:; legislarure 
of New^ York in 18G9, open free, situated near liie Central Ihnk, l\ow York, riii-' in.vd- 
tution -was ])egun by private citiztm.s, but is publi<*. m its nature, aind is euuslunlly 
receiving donations from private sources and fuan odh'ers of the eove>’nm •’>d , 1 u IhTE 

a building wvis b(‘gun which when eoinph;ted will surround a lUnt of Ih-.- uores. The 
jiortion tiuislied is’ four stories iiigh,, with exhihiliou iialh> ITU hy OU R. .emoug its. 
atlraOionsare collections of shells, sk(‘)(do;is of rare mdim h'dleiuu nudat^au 

wmods fnnn Bermuda, sl:el('tons of iiuui and other animals, greal va.viatvnf living 
maiunials, birds alisas and dead, arelueohigical relies from die Pueuie i land ua” indvu- 
rneiils from savage nations, models of chif dwtdlings of Colorado, pattery of em mound' 
buihlers/implcments from tbe hike d\u‘]lhie's of fewitzarland, stmto iisq.loiui-.g rr<nn the 
valley of the Bomine, skeh'toiis of extiticl, gigtmlic Ifu'd.s. Gooiirgy isiarevl.s t onresonitd. 
Tbe A, M. is under private managemeui, 'and is rapidly grov ihg iu extent un*! impor- 
tance. i<ce Arch/kologv. 

iVMERlCxVN RIVER, in ii. central Cnliforniu; its n. and s, fork are in tin; \v. ]nu’t 
of Eldorado county. It llovos s.w. and j(jiu.s tise SacraJiauilo aliule sibow SacrtuneiUo 
city. 

AMERICAN “WINES are norvan important and uipidly imu’endug p,rodt;ct. IVnen 
tbe Northmen from Iceland and Grc'crdand visilcsl Iha, coaYof M.‘>sK‘hu?“^ go and Rhodu.- 
Island, bet’woen 905 and 1000 a. u., one of tlndr salhn-s was a (teniian, mmnnl Tyrkor, 
OiH? day ise came from a .stroll in the woods in a state aip-anudly fd' i;Uox:eadoii, tnul- 
lering incolierentlj^ in bis native tongue. Re liad <li-<-(iV(av/l wild graua's, u fruit 
unkno^vn to tbe leelander.s, and had made a temporary \v’ne.];re-s of hinr-cn’ by eating 
them to Ills till. We hear no more of grapes in Amefiea n’or tlio <'«.dnny tjf I\drlhm*'n 
did not become pernninenl) until lh(‘. middle of the tOdi c.. when vine vriS iriade in 
Florida from the wild grapes still so almudant tlua’e. (h'ape-growing wa-; irlt*d bv tlm 
early English seBlers in Virgiiuti, hut did not continm* as a busiiit'-'s. l‘hir;y y(‘ars 
later, however, wine was made then*, and sp('cial n,* wards wer<* oihired to su.-dVun the 
biLsiness. The first English governor of Nmv York in grarded t(i ree ihcbatrvh. :i 
wmahhy citizen, the privilege of selling mitive wines witho'ut tatx, and he undertook 
grape culture upon an extended si-ale. About the sann^ p<-rh)d wine was mado in Daia- 
■Vvaire, and its production -was tried but failed uiid<‘r tin' au.spiei's <>{' Wiliia.m Eenn. 
tliough it succeeded in New Jensoy. The early FremE selilers in Illinois iraah^ wine hi 
consiilerable quantity before the cIo.scmT the iSth c. ; ami th(‘ ilarmnuists. as ho settled 
in Peuusylvania in 1808, being Germans, naturally went into tlujlmsiuoss, taking; it Avith 
llieiii to Indiuna. There is hardly. a state of the union o?it of New England! in which 
grape-growing has not been tried Avitb siic(*ess. The Avine Avas brought to southern 
California by the early Jesuit missiemaries, -ss'lio ])lanied cuttings at fiivt, but as these 
did not fulfill their expectations, they tried the srsKhs found in 'niisiiis, and from tliese 
came? tlio abundant and prolific Los xlngelos grape, tbe only kind rtds(‘d in Ckdifornia 
until alxnit 1820. This, with a variety supposed to iiave come from Tiladoira, is knoAvii 
as the ‘‘California grape,” and makes nearly two thirds of the grape crop of the stale 
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sediment, jiinounting' to ai)Oiit ten per ct., left, behind. This is all thrown together and 
allowed to ^^etlic again. During the first year this racking takes place three times. A 
curious tiling is that during the first ycai’, about the time wlien the vines begin to 
tlirow out tlieir branches, the wine undergoes what is called the after fermentation, 


The grapes used in the manufacture of California sherry consist of two varieties, the 
Bogota and ^fission, ec[ual quantities of each being placed In the press. They are allowed 
to hang upon the vine until about the middle of Kov., when they become dead ripe and 
slightly slirivel(‘d. They are picked about two hours after sunrise, wdien thoroughly 
dry, and are taken to the press. The juice wdnch flows from the machine is very sweet, 
and runs into vats placed in the wannest part of the cellar. Here fermentation takes 


TrUIiin the past dozen years nearly 200 different grapes have been tried in Galifornia, 
a al luoFf of lliem liave done well. Tliere are now some very large vineyards, including 
from 100 to 400 acri's, and from hundreds to hundreds of tliousands of vines. Some oi' 
the varieties largely cultivated are the Catawba, Concord, Delaw^are, Diana, Isabella, 
and Ives; and of fbo-ign origin, the Black Hamburg, Ghasselas, Muscatel, and Tokay, 
Yriiitc*, red. and sparlvling wines are produced in California. Hock is fine and stro% 
and much in demami; port is dark, sweet, and strong; sherry, i^tiscatel, and Madeira 
are made, but not largely. The sparkling wines are good, but not equal to those of 
Europe. The pi-oecss of wune making in one of the largest of the California vineyards 
is us follows: About Sept. 1, the pickers, each with a basket, begin •work, followed by a 
wagon to receiv'e their gatlierings, which is furnished -with boxes each holding 90 lbs." of 
grapes. bVheu loaded ■with a ton and a half of fruit the wagon is drawn to'^the press. 
The gi'iipes are ■lirst cast into a sieve with meshes about three quarters of an inch square 
This sieve is the “ steiunier,” and as workmen with wooden hoes dra-w the bunches two- 
and fro, tlio berries drop tlirough the meshes, and the stens are left in the sieve. Prom 
tlie stemmer the ])Grrics drop into the hopper just below' , at the bottom of which are two 
rollcu's, seirn'ated from each otlier about three sixteenths of an inch, one about four . 
inches more ill diameter than the other. As the rollers rotate at the same speed as to 
tlicir axes, and one has tlie greater diameter, it follows that the rate of speed at the cir- 
cumference is diilerent. Tins results in the nibbing of the skin of the grape sulneiently 
to thoroughly break it, and, to a certain extent, mash the pulp. Immediately belo'w the 
rollers is a reeeivea’, a long wooden box with a false bottom, and into this the liroken 
berrif!S fall. A large part of the juice drains from them and is pumped into vats to fen 
ment for the purpose of maldng white wine. Bemaining in the receiver is a mass of 
pomace. If red wine, such as claret or burgundy, is desired, this pomace is placed 
in vats. If vvhite wine only be wuintecl, then it is taken at once to the press and all the 
juice in it extracted. Tlie press presents a I’emarkable appearance. Imagine a beam 56 
feet long, 12 inches thick, and 14 inches high, with one end having an iron rod run 
tlirough and the other fastened to a rope running over a pulley. The frame which 
holds down the Ijcam is built of the strongest oalT timber and fiVmly anchored in the 
earth. About tliree feet in front of it stands the press itself, a movable box made with 
clasps so that it can be opened at will, and standing on a bed rather larger than itself. 
The pulp jirrives to be pi'csscd, the beam is raised by the tackle, and the pulp is placed 
in the box, which is about 31- ft. square, and 3 ft. high. After the box has been filled, 
boards wliieh exactly fix tlie'box are ]fiaced on top of the pulp. Across them others are 
placed, and again and again is this done until there are four tiers of wood, each tier 
crossing the one below it. Tlien the long beam is let down, slowly at first, but with 
constantly increasing pressure. The first thing to be done with the juice is to bring it to 
fermentation. For "red wine the pomace is not prc\ssed as it comes from the receiver, 
but is pla(‘ed in a large vat, filling tlie vat about four fifths full. On top is placed a 
cover, held in phace by four screws, and pierced with a great many little holes. On the 
second daj’ the fermentation begins, and the Vvine commences to rise through the holes 
and swe-il'up in the vat. The pomace being kept down by the cover, anef being cov- 
ered with wine, cannot come in contact with the air ; if it did it would sour and spoil 
the wine. ^At the end of six or seven days the fermentation subsides, and the wine is 
drawn, or “racked,’' o'il: into casks, which are kept full all the time. A second fermen- 
tation then takes place, which continues for three or four weeks, during which time die 
bung-lioles of the casks are kept partly open, to allow' the gases to escape; then the wine 
is re^idy for storage. The lees that remain after the wine is racked off are gathered and 
allowed to settle once more, and the second drawing is used to give body to light \vines, 
distilled into brandy. Tlie ])roccss of making white wine dilTers from the former 
in only the preliminaries. The juice which runs from the grapes at first and that which 
is expressed from the new pomace is pumped into casks to ferment. The fermentation 
begins in about two days’ (inn*, and continues about six or seven days; during that 
period it discharges through the bung-hole of the cask a thick, greenish-yellow niatter of 
the c<?nsistency of molasses. This is the vegetable matter remaining in the wine, and 
it has to lie cleaned oif twice a day. Th(3 casks, too, are kept filled with new wine all 
the tinnv in order to prevent any of the vegetable matter souring. Fermentation having 
ceased, the after operations are the same for both red and white. After the wine has 
Iain in casks four or five months, it is once more racked off into fresh casks, and the 
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i.; ice as witb other wines; but inorrlor to prolong this process as raucb as possible the Juios 
l:;tthredTrcc or four times a day. The result oft his agilalKm is to produce a strong 
ricli, sweet, and headv wine, which is the foundation ot luluic shci ij . Alli t .c oi 
months it is racked oil into fresh casks, and these iiro taken to a no house h< of of 
which Ls made of glass, where they are placed uiioii iranu-s ol I i-.ivi s ,u Uing .ind 
e.vpused to the heat of the sun. The house is kiipl at a beat •V'',,. ihc'mf'ks 

tins temperature the wine rcmanis lor six or ci.gat luonlns, Uui mg I ot .m, i , ' ‘t»ks 

are rolled over three or four times every week. T ins coni nmeil cxiio-nie lo 1 no mliuence 
of heat develops lu the wine that dry flavor so much luhnircn by c<.iinum.-,cur,-. c. sherry; 
it also loses no small part of jts strengtli. The wine, w.um n in-, co.uc.s 1 ni, tm 
ill wliich it is i'onneated, is om*. third us strong ns hrn!:il\, j ui au . ha., fitca 
exposed tor such n length of tim (3 to the action of tne sun, part oi t he uh;oiup hn^ evapor- 
ated aucl the wine liecoines iU, for table use. Frosn tJie iiot-hoiiM* 

to the collar, where it is kept for .six or s(‘veii inoiuhs more at a ie apr-.atui.. oi about 
O.r, during which time it often happens that a second luul ini!( er hoiiHanaanin la^ 
nlaco Iflhe wine is intended lobe cheap slierry, it is then read) i(». imiiKei. it l^ 
mtendeci to he a finer and more expensive grade of wine during Llie iolhiwiiigsum- 
iner it is again placed in tlie hot-house, and suhjcet(‘d lo the lioat ol the mui, loi the 
oftener this proiie.ss of heating ami moving the wine is peidormeth— w dliincerlcuu limits 
— tlie finer and better doe.s it beeoine, and tin' iiigher the tlavor developed. 

Another process of manufacturing sherry is luueb iimn; rapif than that de.>.(*rdH9l, 
although the result may not be so satlsfaelory to a lover f>i wmt'. II m ealled the ^.t-arle 
iiroces?, and is palentkh In it the vats containing the wine are comu'cted witli pipes 
and have, coils of pipe in them. Through these, steam is loived and iirodin'csthe neces- 
sary heating of the wine ami eximl.sion of tiiu aleoiioh By this pruce.s.:; tm* sherry i.s 

ripened much sooner than in any other way. . , - i 

The wines of the Atlantic states are in great vanety, tlumgh not \e.3 abundant. 
Nicbolas Longworth i.s remembered as the most acliv<‘ pronioier ol the ihanmacture or 
Oataw’ba wine, ■which is now widely extended, ills viiuyard ssas man < iiuannati, and 
there are still extensive grape-growers in Ohio and the Mates west wa rib tins pape 

grows well around lake Erie, and makes a light-colored wine fhal i.s higiU} appivmated. 
IheiTV of fine quality is made from the Cunningham and Ilennmm grapes. Nnnegrupes, 
MC! tiir* ft/'*iim'ij>rnnno* do not tlii’i ve ill the iiortli. but are largi'l}! eiovuin t he soul.lufi n 


such as the Scuppeniong, do not thrive in the north, but an* largi^l) gi’ow ii 
: sUite.s. At the pro, sent lime the produc.tion of native wtm-s is probalily nearly aU,d 

M j . gallons per ^mar, of which about one third is from Califuruia; and the husiue.''S is ad\auc- 

mg rapidly. 

Ai^fERlCUS, the oo. seat of Sumter oo., Gw.: 70 m. s.s.w\ of :Macon on the 
M Soutiiwostern railroad. It has several churches, and a cidlcge for women. 1 op. d.), 

Ijb ‘ AMEEI'GO VESPUC'CI, a naval astronomer, from whom America aecibientady n'ceived 

its mime, was b. at Florence, Mar. t), 1451. lli.s fatlicr was a notary, d’he ediieation of 
r A. wasintru.stedto his uncle, Uiorgio Antonio Ve.simix'i, a monk and ap]nu’ently jummoi 

' k’ superior enlightenment. The youtli made but imlilTeient iwogress in his laitiu grammer, 

though lie showed gri'at aptitude and iiking for natural pliilosophy, yi.'^tronomy,^ and nx-oii;- 
e favorite objects of .study, .on accciinl of their eomnii'reiid import- 

ance. It is not preciselv ascertained when lie tirst went to Spain. W e find binf tlusre, how- 
ever, in 148(i. engaged In mercantile pursuits. He was at Uie b.ead ol a hirgt* IMorentiiie 
firm in Seville in 14%, when Uolurnhus was making ]»re’pa rat ions for a .Ma-oinl vovage to 
the new world. Tliesma'ess of tlie great discoverer inihuned A. v> ilh a ypaiebjon for dis- 
covery, and having aJiandoned “'business,” he .'-mailed from Cailiz on the gfith Ma.W 141)9, 
in the expedition (unnmanded by ailmlral Ilojeda, and, after a voyage of fiV ilavs, 
arrived at that portion of the continent of America now called Ciimana, t'xplored the 


bay of Paria, lying between thi* isle of I'l'inidtid and tlie mainland, and suuu* humlrefis 
of miles along the const. Fie returned in the auluinn (0 tlie .same year, bul^ commenced 
a second voya.ge under admiral Pinzon in Dec., whicfii rc.sulted in llii* discovery ol a 
crowd of .small islaiuls on thes. of the gulf of Mexico. lie was now allured by pionmys 
into the service of Emanuel, king of Po’1.ugal, and undcrloifiv t wo other voyages with 
Portuguese ships; the first on the 10th of Hay, loot, and the seeoinl on the Iblh ol May, 
1503. His purpo.se was to sail westward, in hopes of dheovering a passage to ?tlalaeca, 
the extreme point of discovery in the e. He lost om* of lijs ships; and it wa,s only after 
encountering great perils that "the other tiec found refuge hi AH Saints’ bay, on the coast 
of EniziL The monarch gave orders that some ri*inaius of the slii]) Victoriit, in whii'h A. 
made his la.st voyage, should be suspended in the catliedral of Lisbon, but iultilled none 
of the promises which he had made. A. consequimtly returned to Spain, and in the year 
1508 succeeded in obtaining the ofiice of piloto-major. He dhal at Seville on the ^2d ol 
Feb., 1512. . . . 

The character of A. Y. has been covered with a great deal of unmerited obloquy. 
Ho has been accused of endeavoring to claim the honor of dlscovm'ies wliidi lie 
never made, and has been commonly regarded as an imprincipled adventurer.^ Hum- 
boldt, however, lias sueeessf ally vindicated him fivnn snob aspersions. He had a very 
considerable knowledge of various branches of seiem.-e, and it. wae on lutcount of his 
superior attainments in these that he was selected to acatompany the e*vpeditlons as naval 
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asti'onomor. He was a prompt and skillful inspector of the commissariat while under 
his control; vigorous, practical, and severe in his demands for increased knowledge on 
tlie part <jf the luival fuiiciioinu'ies under him; an earnest luivigator and close frieiid of 
<;oluinl)iis in. the last ycairs of the great adinirars life. How iLinerica came to receive its 
name from him is not quite clear; but it is certain, from Humboldt’s investigation, that 
A. Inmscli had nothing to do with it. The name of the new world probably came from 
Genmuiy. A selection from A. ’s narrative of his American voyages found its way into 
that country. Hartin Waldscemiiller of Freiburg in Baden translated it for a booksellcT 
of St. Diez'in Lorraine. As the first account of the wonderful discovery, it was greedily 
d(^voured. Edition after edition was printed off, and, according to Humboldt, it was 
AYaklscemullcr who proposed that the new world should be called America in honor of 
the author. Afterwards, this name was generally employed by geographical writers, 
and even tlic Spaniards and Portuguese adopted it. 

AMEBtSFOOET, an ancient t. in the Netherlands, province of Utrecht, on tlieEeni, 
Avhich hows into (he Zuiderzee, has a large trade in grain. Tobacco is’ grown in the 
district, and cotton and woolen goods, leather, soap, beer, etc., areTnanufactiirecl. The 
church of St. Jcni.s wns completed in. 1248. A. has a Jansenist college and court of 
juslitte. Here the statesman Oidenbarneveld, and the arcliitect of the paiaee in Amster- 
dam, Jacob vail Cainpen, were born. The railwaje from Amsterdam by Utrecht to 
Zwolle passes A., and a direct line between it and the former city is being construcUed. 
Pop. 13,280. 

Edwaud R., b.d. ; 1806-1879; bishop of the Methodist Episcopal church. In 
1826 he entered Ohio university. In 1828 he opened a high school at Lebanon, III, tlie 
germ of jMcKcndree college ; in 1830 lie became an itinerant preacher of the Indiana con- 
fci’cnce; he was a delegate to the general conference in 1840, and afterwards eoiTespond- 
ir^g secretary of tlie missionary society for the south and west. From 1844 to 1852 he 
was presiding elder of the Indiana conference, and •was elected bishop in 1852. He 
was the first Methodist bishop to visit the Pacific coast. During the w^ar he served on 
important commissions for the excluinge of prisoners and other work. 

xlMES, FrsiiEU; 1758-1808; h. Mass. ; son of Nathaniel Ames; graduated at Harvard 
In 1774. He practiced law, and went into politics. In 1788 he bore a distinguished 
part in the Massachusetts convention to ratify the federal constitution, pleading with 
rare eloquence for the adoption of the new organic law. His first political ventures were 
in essays in the newspapers signed “ Garni 1 his” and “Brutus,” and, when the aiithor- 
sh'ip became known, it gave hirrr a place among the most prominent federalists. When 
the new^ government went into operation he was the first representative in congress for . 
the district including Boston, and hcservedtlirongh Washington’s administration, taking 
high rank among tlie orators of the lime, xlfter leaving congress he toolv no prominent 
part in politics,h;hough his pen was frequently era ploy c^l He pronounced the eulogy 
on Washington before the ^Massachusetts legislature. He spent his last years of hiiling 
liealtli in retirement. He always had gloomy forebodings of the destiny of his country, 
as, in common with many federalists ol’ his time, lie doubted the ];)ermanent vitality of a 
republican form of government. His orations, essays, letters, etc., have been published 
by iiis son. He was attractive in appearance, gentle in manners, and the coruscations 
of his wit and imagination were incessant, 

AMES, Joseph, 1825-72; h. N. H. ; an Americffti portrait painter, wmrking many 
years in Boston, where he made portraits of Daniel AVebster, Pius IX., Rachel, Rufus 
Clioate, and others. His Death of Webster is well known. 

AMES, AVil’liam, d.d., 1570-1633; an English independent theologian, fellow of 
Christ college, C'arn bridge; he left England during the reign of James L to avoid expul - 
sion, became minister of the English church at the Hague, and afterwards occupied the 
divinity cliair in Frankener umvershy. He was at Rotterdam, expecting to sail for 
America, when liis death oc-curred. He left many important theological works. 

AMESBURY, a t. in Essex co.. Mass., 40 m. ii. of Boston; pop. ’80, 3,355. There 
are in the town half a dozen woolen mills, nearly 20 carriage factories, a national bank, 
and a savings-bank. K. is the home of the Quaker poet John G. Whittier, 

AM'ETHYBT, a variety of quartz (q.v.), differing from coinmon quartz and rock- 
crystal chiefiy in its heantiful violet-blue or purplish violet color — wmll known as amr- 
i^eysiine — which is owing to the presence of a little peroxide of iron or of manganese. It 
is one of the most esleenied varieties of quartz, and is much employed for seals, ring.s, 
etc., altliough, being cotnpmutively abundant, it is much inferior in price to the true 
gems. An ainethysline tinge is frequently to be observed in specimens of quartz, whi<Ji 
yet are not perfect A. The tinge is" often very faint, and is frequently con’fined to the 
summits or edges of the crystals. The finest specimens of A, are brought from India, 
Ceylon, and Brazil. It is,* hoAvever, a common mineral iriExlrope, and occurs in many 
parts of Scotland. It frequently occurs lining the interior of balls or geodes of a^^ate, 
and in veins and cavities in greenstone and other rocks. The ancients imagined it to 
possess the property of preventing intoxication, and persons much addicted to drinking 
therefore wore it on their necks. "^Tlie name is derived from a Gfeck’word wdiich signi- 
fies umntoi'icated . — Not to be confounded with this-mineral is that sometimes called the 
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oriental A., Tv'biHi ib a variety of Bpinel (q.v.) hiiA ing an anietiiy.- lnui <'oIor, ana is a very 
vahuible .i*™* l^’alse A. made of glass or uiv very voinnatn, and in general vtiy 
coarse; but a veiy pert'eta iiniUitioii can bo and sometinics is mad". 

AMG-V, a riv(U*of Siberia, rising* in Ibe Adihlieinoy isiountahis, rnnniiig* rune. a].)oiit 

111 . and joiulug the Addan, one of tlie tributaries: ui’ the ianui. At Asughisk its 
bnuidth is SOOo it. 

AJ^IHA'lilO LANGUAGE, named from lliO impoibmt j'ruvince <4' Ajubtira; bie 
principal longue o£ Abyssinia; with some varialhms of dialcyt, u-cd tiirfs.iiduait the 
kingdom. lUs of ancient Smnilk; .stock, lUidrelatCvS to dm old lb idojAao oi- Q; rs, ’whirh 
it superseded early in tbe 14lh cei'.tmy. Its aip-haiisd is die Elhiooii* v.adi somo rdded 
leUers; and like that t language, it strongly resendiles thf; A rabii', tlmugh v:dj da-niidiiro 
of many African tvanxls. LiUle is kno\fn of the A. .L. in liUTalurc, tiioiigU die iVildo 
Isas been printed ill it. 

AMJIEIIBT, a co. in w. central Aarginia, betvri^im -Tames river urns die ndgi*; 
418 sq.m.; ])op. ’bO, 18,7(18 — 0104 colored, it Iks., clairmisig scehery jUid Im’dsi- .^nij; the 
chief products arc wheat, corn, oats, toliaeeo, and laUier. 1bo Virdida and d'emlei,^sce 
railroad intersects it. Co. seal, Amherst Couri Uouse. 

AMkiEuBT, a t in ITampshircco., Ivlass., 88 rn. vr. of Eosion on n. 'hruiiek of the Con- 
neetieiit river; pop. ^S'0, 4,299. It has .six or eight ehurclH's, four paprr-ndds, various 
the I ones, and a weekly newspaper. Tiie scene ly is ]ncnuvMpie, with in-ami dal views of 
the liolyoke range and otlier mountains. Idie seat of the Mas.NUchu.'-eav' 
college, with it.s large greenhoLLses and the Durfee ]fhui1 hoii>e, probalily the niosi, suc- 
cessl'id agricultural school in the country. AmlKavt coihyv, founded liere in 1821, is 
one of the leading institutions of the country. (See AwuEits'r CoLUii.r: and illAssAcnr- 
SETTS AOKI'CULTURAL Colj.eoe.) 

AMHEBST, a seaport of Tenassorim, on llic c. sliore of Ihc Ijut of Beijgal, in hit. 
16“ 4' n., and long. 97" 4(f e., at the entrance of the Mariaban or Baimm. d'l bS26, the 
province having lH‘cn newly ceded by the Ihirmese, A. w.as btiinded, afu-r a .special .'^urvey 
of all the available sites, as the eommenual capital, iKung named after the tlien governor- 
general of India and proclaimed to be an asylum for tin' neigiihoring Eegners, sp]] 
subject to Burniah; but policy, lu’cstige, and foredglit aliki* have in sfune nuaeoire faih'd; 
for the iuu'bor, otherwise coniniodious eiiougli, lala.ws under two s<a'iou< th-feets— -dilik 
culty of aeeess, and exposure to the s.w. moiison. Even in trade, A. ha.', been di.stanced 
by J\k>uhuein, sdected ut lirst merely to lie the military station of the tf-rrhmy. It is of 
’no commereial iiutvortanec exeejd as a ]uh»t-;-4at]on and occasional futrl edVal], — H kj 
iUdn’et of A. has an area, of 14,144 s:q. m., and a t)Op, of (18?.'} 2;]r),?}S. 

AlfRFJkST, JErF-ERY, Baron, 1717-97; a BrUish general: ]}r'Weju at Bonlenoy on the 
staff of gen. kigonicr, and sent to America in 175.8 wi;h the rank of nmjor-gmieuil 
‘With Wolfe and Prideaiix he concpiered all tlie strongholds *4' the French in i 'anada, for 
Vv'hicli iie was thanked by the House of Corninons, and ‘i’ranb'd the order id' K.B. Boon 
afterwards h (3 \vus Tiuide commander-in-chief of the .Fr.gll-h fon-es in America: in 
1TG4 he was appointed governor of Virginia, mid in 17TU governor of ttic islands o'J 
Guernsey. In 1772-82 uiid 1792-05 he was comiuaiHler-in-ciiief fd’ the Briti.sh tirmies, 
but, being supiorscded by the duke. (^' 5’ork, lie was mmie a held mar>hal. In 1770, he 
was made a jieer as kiron Amherst of llohiie.'^dale, and in 1787 was puteuled Ikiron 
Amherst of j^Iontrcal 

AMHERST, WrujAwPiTT, Earl of, 1772-1857. In 1816, he wa.s sent miibassador 
to China where he ref used to perform wind lie thought ;i dcgradlugaet i,>f knoeiing, calhal 

to, which was required of all who rvould see tiie emjieror. For this he was not 
allowed to outer Pekin, and tlie object of his mission was friistratiak On the wa,y home 
he was wrecked. Another sliip iii which lie r(d.urm‘<l to Englaiid touched at Bt. I'felena, 
where he had several interviews with ‘Nbq>olcon. He was govei'iior-geiicral of India, 
1822-28, and was created earl in 1820. 

^AM'HEBSTBUEG-, a t. on the river Betroit, wliich ernplics lake St, Clair Into lake 
Erie. It is one of the oldest .settlennmts in upper I'amida, Ixdng named from lord 
Amherst, who, by the capture of Montreal in 1760, compk'ted v hat general Wolfe had 
begun at Quebec in 1759. It occupies the s.w. extremity <4' the province, tlie Uiriiiug'- 
point of climateand character to the liasiii of the SI, iaiwrciieiy die .spot where its waters, 
after iiaying gained southing from the 50th to the 42d parnllel, siuhhmly assnnn^ a diree- 
f ion which carries them hack to their original latitude above the island of Anticosti. 
Fop. A''l. 1926. A largo business is done here in timber. 

AMHFiRST COLLEGE, in Amherst, ITampsliirc eo., Alass., was founded, 1821, by 
Congri'gationalists. It.s declared object was, pro dhri^ia d eveliAai, the education o*f 
young men for ministerial and mi.ssionaiy labor. It holds funds whicli amount to nearly 
i^lOO.ddO, whose income is distrilmted among indigent students wlio Iiave the ministry 
in view. Its 12 college building.s have cost t??;j0(i,000. Its laboratories, museums of 
science, andireology, and art, and its library, contain conections valued at about {f;l 50,000. 
The entire property under its control is about $1,100,000, and its aniuial income from 
funds and fees is about $65,000. To i^s funds the stale contributed $50,000; the 
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r r l>as eomo Jrom private Tninnfieeiice. Tine largest dona^tions were 1250,000 by 

M iilia'iU J. Wr-Ikf]*; ^|^175,oo0 by {Samuel A. Hitc}ieock,.aiicU|150,000 by Samuel Wiilistou. 
Tiie college (‘liiireh, :i b(*ejitirul gothic edilice, was the gift oh William A. Stearns, Jr., son 
of the late Dia-sideni. Tlie library lias 41,000 volumes^ The notable collections are: the 
Hbclicock coliecliou of iclmoiogy; tlie Shepard collection of minerals and a remarkably 
full ca41e(ai(m of meteorites; tlu' Woods collection of geology; the Adams collection of 
coacliolngy; tlui colh'ctioii of ])hysical apparatus, much of it the work of professor E. S. 
Seel], (.luring more than 50 years of continuous labor; the gallery of fine art; the Kirieveh 
.'valicry ; the museuni of Indian relies. The Barrett gymnasium, as managed, is a feature 
M. eulhir tee the in.slitutioii. All students join in its exercises, under the x3rofessional 
direciioii of ^lie professor of hygiene and physical culture. The faculty numbers 25 
pc'rsons; I here are 250 undergraduates, and 2546 alumni. The presidents haye been, 
Zi'pliasiia Swift Iloorc, d.d.. 1S21-28; Heman Humpiirejy, D.D., 1823-45; EdTvard Hitch- 
cock, D.D., 1845-54: William A. Stearns, d.d., 1854-76; . Julius H, Seelye, 

mu., in..D., 1876, the present incumbent. 

AiriCE, or A^^TCT, a ye.'-tment in the Homan Catholic service ■worn during mass. 
Ji is a siiuare linen cloth laid over the neck and shoulders, originally a proteefion for 
the throat, Imt adopted as an enibleniof the ciotliwvherewith the Saviour was bllnd- 
lV;lded before liis crucifixion. In ancient Rome, the A. was an upper garment worn 
aver the tunic. 


A MI' Cl, Giovanni Battista, 1784-1863; celebrated as an improver and maker of 
a -tronoinical instruments. He was the first to make elli].>tical s])ecula to prevent spheri- 
( al nberniiion. He is well known for microscopes with compound aciiromatic object 
gljisses. After l^eing professor of mathematics in Modena, he was, in 1831, appointed 
inspector-general of th(‘ studies of the duchy, and, a few years later, had charge of the 
observatOi'v at Floi’ence, wdiere he lectured on mathematics in the museum of natural 
history. 


AM'IDAS, PiiiLTP, 1550-1618; an English explorer. He commanded one-of the two 
ships sent b}' queen Elizabetli under Arthur Barlow to H. America, coasting up from 
Florida, ami July 13, 1584, entering Ocracoke inlet, Hortli Ca,rolina, of which country 
he gave a most'favoralhe description. The queen called the new land “Virginia.*” 
Amidas was long afterwards in the English marine service. 

AMIDES arc a group of organic compounds, derived, under certain conditions, from 
ammonia (VUs, or NHHH), ly the exchange of one or more atoms of hydrogen for a 
coiTcsponding number of atonis of a metal, or a cooqxound radical. The firsf of these 
c<)m pounds that •^vas discovered was that in which /me atom of hydrogen was replaced 
by om^ of potassium (NHHK, or ISHIoK), the resulting product being regarded as a 
compound of AI.Hu {ai/iidorjen) with potassium, and beirtgAermed amide of potas.sium. At 
present, the term anude is restricted to the ease in wdiieh one or more atoms of hydrogen 
are replaced by an (fckl radical, and tlie amides are called primany, secondary, or tertiary, 
according as boo, two, or all three of the atoms of hydrogcir are replaced by the acid 
radical. The primary amides may be obtained in various Avays, of which we shall 
mention two; (1.) If we heat an ammoiiiacal salt, two atoms of water are given off, and 
the amide corntsiionding to the acid is left; thus, acetate of ammonia (H HA'). Cklls 
Orj) water (l-ROd) = acetamide C4Ha(Ni-l2)02l-, Avhich, expressed typically, is — 
C4Ha02 ' 

H s where C.iHaO.j is the radical of acetic acid. (2.) If an anhydride is submitted 

I.I y 

to the action of ammonia, there arc simultaneously formed an amide and an ammoniaeal 
salt. Tlius, valeriaaic or valeric anhydride (CioH903)2 + ammonia (IHIds = valerate of 
amiuonia(NII.iO.CioHo04)-|- valeramide-l Cion9(NH2)04 }, which, ex]>resscd tyjAically, is 

OioilyOa 1 

H iST, Avhere CioHA)‘2 is the acid radical of valeric acid. The amides are, for the 

n S 

most part, capable of being obtained in a crystalline form, and are fusible volatile bodies. 
For a description of tlie more complicated forms of amides, and for a history of their 
general properties, tlic reader is referred to the, aidicle ^Ai.raidcs” in Wuttsis 
of CheioMry, and to the cliapter on Amides in the 2d ecUtion (1807) of Naquet’s Prinelpe-n 
de Udraic, vol. ii. pp. 344-868. If, in place of m\ fMdd radical, a radical replaces one 
or raoreniomsof hydrogenin ammonia, a cla.ss of compounds, termed amiticft, is formed, 
whose conq)osilioif is noticed in the arti(;ie OiiGANic Bases. 

AMI BOOEM is a substtuice procured by tbe action of the metal potassium on dry 
gaseous amtnonia. The latter contains one atom of nitrogcii to three atoms of hj^drogen 
(N-IR), wdiilst A. conta,ins one to two (NHa). A. forms a very important class of organic 
compounds called amides, and gives rise to a number of substances closely allied to the 
alkaloids, many of which, indeed, may be regarded as natural amides. 

AMIEFS, an ancient c. in the plain of Picardy, and caxfital of the department of 
Bornme, it is the seat of a. bishop and of a court of justice,, and lias a citadel and forti-fica- 
tion.‘:. Tt possess(;s a college, an academy, a theological seminaiy, ail industrial school, 
a school of medicine, a public library, a picture-gallery, a botanical garden, and several 
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lilorary and scientific inatitutions. Among its pu])lic Imildings, liic cruliodral is a nohlo 
3(iii1ce, built in 1320, and esteemed a masterpiece, of Gotiru" archilechnv. Peler the 
Hermit \vas )>orn here. A. lias considerable luanufaeiures oi woolen, and 

cotton goods, ribbons, ftnd carpets. Ibittlie placeoues its eci’ndsrily eliielly to the “ P(3aee 
of A., ’’""a treaty signed in this city, ’Mur. 27, 1802, by Joseph noiitsparb*, the marquis of 
(jornwallis, Azara, and Miirnna^lpcnniidi, and intenrhal to settle Pui (lisputed [)oints 
between England, France, Spain, and lloliand. Jiy this tn^aty, England retained 
possession of Ceylon and Trinidad, and an open port at the ctip;' of (k>od Hope; France 
received hack her colonies; the rcjniblic of the Seven islands was recfen;;/^..,] ; Malta, was 
restored to the order of the knights of St. Jolin; Spain aiul ilollami regained their 
colonies, with the exception of Trinidad and Ceylon; tbe Freiwii wcire to quit Uonn*, 
Naples, and Elba,; and Turkey "was restored to its integrity. Thes*' terms were noi 
received with stilisf act ion ])y thelhigilsli, and war was declaoid against Pomiqarn* in tShk. 
in llie bTanco-lh'ussUm war of ’70, A. was taken by the* C**riu;iJ! gviiera,! AaiihadVel, atx 
event which contributed to the full of Paris. ]k)]>. ’7G, 01, 0^)0. 

Al\ITOT, or AMA'OT, Josianr, 1718-01: a Jesuit missionary in ('hiiia who r(*sided in 
Pekin 11 years; yjiendiiig the time in the study d* the Chinei-r' a!ul I'ai’tar literature, and 
doing more than all men Ijufore had doin? to aef(uai!it Ennn)e wllii the knowledge and 
Uiought of the '.Mongolians. Many of his .statements were erroneous, hut Jiis Tatar- 
M(tnk]wu-Fi\ np]i a valuable work, lb; also w rote a full, :u)d. In the 

main, an accuralci L>fe of Confucius, and many es,-;ays on Chinese iii.-tory and .science. 

AMIT'E, a CO. in s.w. Mississippi, iiam(;d from Amite river. How ing through it ; pop. 
’80, 18,791 — 0777 colored, it fonmnly had 70t) s(p!n., !mt Inis Ik'( n rodm-'od to form the 
eo. of Lincoln. Its surface is uneven: soil fertile; corn, .swee't t)oiJitu<'S, rh-e, and coltou 
are produced, Co. seat, Liberty. 

AM'LETH, or liAMni-:TJJ, Prince of Jutland, is s.iid to havi* liwal in the 2d c. n.c. 
According to Saxo-Grainmaticiis, he was the soil of iPn'V'-mlill am! tim-utlui: and afle.r 
the murder of his father by hi.s uneh; Fengo, who m.arib d Ccr.iPai. ho foigued himself a 
fool to save his own life. 8axo relates a nuinbf-r of little ihin.gs jegaubng A,, wliich are 
a curious medley of sharp and lively oliseiwation, and npp.’U.vrd madiues. We are told 
that, on one oiteasion, W'heii he visitial hismoliier, su.qti'eting that was watched, he 
commenced to cro\v lik(‘ acock and dance idioiieally about the ajjartment, until he dis- 
covered, iuddiai in ii lieai) of straw, a s^iy, in the person of one of Peugo's courtiers, 
whom he immediately stah’ned; he then so lerrlHed his mother by jiis ropioae]n^s, that 
she ])romised to aid him in lii? inhmded iv\x*i!g(.* on lii.s f .ther’s murder-r, ;uid, a<‘cord- 
hig to the old clmmieler, really did so. Scaitdiiia,vian tradiiluns co.uHrm the <;xiNteuee 
oTa prince of thi.'i name. A .tick! is slid ]H>inted otit in Jutland with a tomb liearing tie* 
name of A. In the \ieiDity of iiJsinore is shown the spot wliere the bdher of A, Evas 
assassinated. 8axo liimself dues not txienlion the manui'r < 0 * eir<‘une.tan<\‘,s of ]jisd(aith; 
but his Fremdi translator says tliat he was murdered at ii baiUjUi-t 31'od of Ihe recent 
historians of Denmark consider the histmw of A. fabulous, but 31 i’dler thinks there is a 
substratum of fact in the old m> tli. It Isthe source of Shake.spiaire’.s iragetly of Iltunht, 
and thus posse.sses a perennial interest for all the civilized world. 

AM'L3VCH, a t. of Angle.'-'cy, K. AVaie.s. on tlie n. of the iJamd, 14 m. ii.w. 

from Ileaumans. It stamls on a rising ground e]«tse to the sea, and consi.^is of one prin- 
cipal street, with div(Tging streets and lane.s. It i,^ a hu.sy but rather dirty t,, df'riving Its 
importanee and waadlh almost mitlrely from tlie rii'h i-oppm* mines in its vieinity — tim 
mines of the .Parys moiinta,in. Copjter-smelting is carried on in A,, ami coiiiri’mib's not a 
little to make tlie t. nnjdiaisant. A harbor lias been formed by exeuvat Ion out; of tin; 
solid slate rock, at the expense of tbe ininiiig<‘fnnj)anies, and is eapabh- of receiving vesiMils 
of 600 Ions burden. It i.s proteetial by a. breakwater. A branch of tlie Cheder ami Holy- 
head railway tm-minates at Amlwch. A. is a.<sociat(‘d with Peaumaris, Holyhead, and 
Llangefni, in returning one member to parliament. Ftj}). ’73, 2968, 

AApIAK, or Aaoiox, am*, lent Dahhah, the chief t. of the Ammonites; a ruimxl city 
of in tlu; pasladic of Oamuseus, 55 in. me. of J(*rusalem, on a braneb of the Jordan 

It v;as captured by king David; afterwards ruined, Imt nhuilt by Ptolemv Pliiladelplius 
and named Philadelphia. As lat# as 800 a.d., it was iirosperiais, and hatricinples and :t 
tine tlieatm’. The ancient ruins are extensive. 

AArALAlSr, JoiJANX CoxuAD, lOGO-1725; a Swis.s phvsleiaii, and one of the earliest 
writers on tlie instruction of llie deaf anil dumb. He graduated at Da.sid, but Hed to 
Amsterdam on account of. Ids religious vie^vs. In his work wdiicU 

Haller calls mv? he describes Ibe process employed hv him in tcaebing, wliich 

was ]>rincipu.lly by fixing they attention of tiie pupils on the motions of Ids lip.s and 
laryii.x while he, spoke, and inducing them to imitate until they could utter distinct 
letters and words. 

AAI'ALAK, JosT, 1580-91; a Swiss artist of singular productiveness, many of whose 
wmrks an; in tlvc^ Berlin collection t)f engravings."^ He began a series of copperplate' 
porl rails of the kings of France, and made many wooil-euts for the Bible. His drawing 
is correct and spirited, and Ids costumes uro minutel}' accurate. 
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AISMAH'A'TSj Babtole:meo, arcliitect ajid sculptor, 1)^ atFlorence m d. in 1592. 

He wtis at ilrst a of Baccio Bandmelli, and afterwards of Sansovino at Yenice. In 
1550, iic jnanied Laura BattifeiTi. of Urbino, a lady celebrated for ber poetical gifts. 
Pope Julius in. employed biin, in the decoration of the eapitol, and Cosmo de lledici 
appointed him his architect. His principal works are, the statues which adorn the tomb 
of Sannazer at Naples, the tomb of cardinal de Monti at Rome, the bridge of tbe Trinity 
and several fountains at Florence. He also completed the Pitti palace^ commenced by 
Bi'anelleschi. and ornumented the court with three orders of columns, wliich were sub- 
s('qiicnt]y inaitated by J. do Brosseun the palace of the Luxemboui'g at Paris. In the 
cniiection ot architectural designs in the Florence gallery, there is one by A., exhibiting 
tlie ])lans of diiterent buildings, by wbich a city may be rendered at once magnificent 
and convenient. His works Inive all a certain grandeur of character, derived, pn*obably, 
from his early admiral ion of Michael Angelo, but are somewhat marred by a quaint 
luanncrism.* Ills bronzes arc executed with great delicacy. 

.'IMMEbT, Da^tiel, b. Gliio, 1820; a rear-admiral. He passed through all grades in 
the IT. S. navy to that of commodore in 1872. He commanded the gunboat Snieca, bore 
a conspieiK.us part in the battle oi‘ Port Ihwal, Nov. 7, 1801, and was engaged in all the 
operations of admiral Du])ont on the s. Atlantic coast; be was in tbe attack of tbe iron- 
clads on fort Sumter April 7, 1805; was in both attacks on fort Fisher, and was recom- 
mended for j)ronn4,ion l)y rear-admiral Portm. His more recent duty has been as chief 
of the bureau of navigation. ^ . 

AMMERGAH M'YSTEEY.' See Oeeb-Ammergau, ante. 

AMMI/i'irJS IIASGELLI'iHIS, a Ronnui Instoriaii of the 4tb c., was present in several 
campaigns in Gaul, Germany, and the c., and afterwards lived at Horne, devoted to 
jiterature. Tliough a Greek by birth, lie wrote in Latin a history of tlie Pomaii empire 
from 91 to 878 a.d., in 81 books, of whicb 13, containing tlie years from 91 to 852, are 
lost. This work, which eommenced with the accession of Nerva, may be regarded as a 
continuation of Tacitus, and though tlic portions remaining Imve many faults of style, 
they are valuable on account of tlie author’s love of trutii, bis careful descriptions of 
countries and events from personal observation, and especially bis remarks on Germany. 
After his time, Latin ceas(id to be employed by any Roman writer in the composition of 
secular bisloiy. The best edition of A. M. is that by AYagner and Erfurdt, in 8 vols. 
•(Leip. 1808). 

AMMIRA'TO, Sexpro, 1581-1600; an Italian historian. He entered the church, and 
w^'as in the service of Pius lY., at tlie suggestion of duke Cosmo I. lie wrote a Jlntori/ 
of Florence, Imioiies ol great families in Naples and FJorence, and discourses upon 
Tacitus. 

AM'MOK, an Egyptian deity, styled Amun on hicrogl.yphic monuments, was compared 
by the Greeks willi their supreme deity Zeus, The sacred name of Thebes, A. Is city 
in tbe "Old Testament), \wis therefore translated into Greo'k by Biospolis. 
In tbe temples of this town, his peculiar residence, A. is represented as sitting on a throne, 
holding the symbols of life and power, and wearing a crown with a j'leculiar ornament of 
two feathers, and a band falling behind and banging down to bis feet. He was especially 
the god of Thebes; tliough bis temples are found in oth(?r places, as at Mei*oi>, and over 
the whole of Nubia and Libya. The name Amun signiMes the hidden, unrevenlcd deit}’’, 
and, in Egyptian mythology, lie liold the higliest place. His undetined eharactev may 
serve to explain how otlier deities were identihed with A. After the 18th dynasty, 
Vv'C find in hieroglyphics the name Amun-Ra frequently inscribed, indicating a blendiug 
of A. with tlie suh-god Ra. Similarly, the representation of A. with a ram’sAiead shows 
the blondiiig of him with Kneph. The worsliip of A, spread at an early period to Greece?, 
and afterwards to Rome, where ho was identified with Zeus and Jupiter. Temples for 
his worship were erected in Thebes (Bceotia), Sparta, ]\Iegalopolis, and other places. 

AM'SIOIT. Cnnis. Fred., a German theologian, b. Jan. 16, 1766, d. May 21, 1850, is 
chietly kiunvn by bis work on the Drrelopnent of Chrldianlty as a IhrkyrHil lleNfpmf 4: 
vols., Leip. 1888-40), in which he argues in favor of such liberal development of doctrine 
as may keep theology in harmony with the progress of science, A. was a leader of the 
rationalist seliool. Tie was a man of (extensive learning, united with great industry and 
earnestness, and was generally respected in Saxony, wliere lie resided.— His .second son. 
Fuedeuick ArcuTSTUS A. (b. 1791), d. 1801), is wcsll known in Germany as tlm writer of 
several vvii'ks on practical medicine and surgery. 

AMMO'HIA, nAUT.sHORN, or the volatile alkali, was one of the few substances known 
to the chemistry of the ancients; being referred to by Plinj’" under -the name of vehement 
odor, which lie evolved by mixing lime with nitrum (probably sal ammoniac). It derives 
its name A. from its being obtained from sal ammoniac, which was first procured by 
h(?ating canids’ dung in Libya, near the temple of Jupiter Ammon. The atmosphere 
contaiiis a minute quantity of A., amounting to 210-237 parts in 10,000,000,000 parts of 
air, which is equal to 1 volume of A. in 28,000,000 of air. It is likewise i>r(?sent in rain- 
water in variable proportion. Tbe supply of A. to the atmosphere is its evolution during 
the pixt refaction of animal and vegetable substances, during tbe vinous formentation, and 
the combastiou of coal. It is likewise present in respired air, and is therefore a product 
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of diuly and tear of llic aTiimal pystein. Tlie prlm-ipal nouree of A. el Hie prcpent 
time is the. doetmctlve distillation of coal, as hi gas-maldi-g. ddu' inalcria!,'^ svhieh 
over from the retort are partly iineoiuleiisable and truly uas-ous, and llm.-’e ary carried to 
our gas-jets and burned; but in other parts tiiey are eonden.-able, and are r<'e( Ivtal during 
the purilieation of Hie gas, as a mixed tarry and watiny liquid. < >n ai!<;wh<g- this liquid 
to settle, th (3 water portion, containing A,, can he siqiarated, an<l, liydnu-hlyrie. acid 
being added to it, there is formed a compound of A. and hydyoelilori!* a'-hi. called 
chloride of ammonium, whiidi can Itc olitained dry, iiy evatiorating 1 ho ^o.uiioii flown 
ill sJiuilow vc.sscK Pure A. is manufactured from tULs huimre chloride or aiumoniurn 
by mixing it with its own weight of slaked lime in a relort. and applying a g'mlie iwat, 
when llu* A. as a gas passes over, and is received in a vesscl^ efmtaiulng n. ater. The- 
solubiUt^md* A. inAvatcr is very great, 1 volume of yalH* dis.sohdngyjd^^^ voluinc's of 
ammoniacal gas, incr'-tr^ing in bulk, and funning a liqn.id c//o/y>// c/m tf the chemist, 

and liartshorn of the sliojis), whicii is 1‘ghler than ^\at«r, dcn'.'ny btlng Sfo. Tlie 

solution of :V. i.s transparent, colorless, anti strongly alkaJinc. . in taste ii i^-' acrid caustic, 
and in odor very pungemt. Applied 1o the .s-kln in a (mma nlrated fonn it blisters 
Exposed to the air, the A. escapes, and the solution thus gels weaker, ami, redue/ il to — hj'' 
P , it freiize.s. As generally obtained, even in the gaseous eomlition, h i.s in eondiinatiun 
wdlli the eiemen1,s of one atom of water, and cuulains one of nitrogen, 4 liydnsgen. and I 
oxygen (NJfiO). Dry A. ctm be proe.uvcd by }Kisslng the vapor of A., as onlinarlly 
ol/tuined, over fus(*d chloride of calcium, wlrcn the watm* is aletraeti'd. and true gaseous 
A. is left, having the composition 1 nitrogen, ami d hyiirogea (Alia). Gas. oys A. (‘an 
be liquefied under pressure and cold, and then yields a ('olorless. clear, imdille liquid, 
with the. chnraeteristi(! odor and other properties of A. inueh inlemsitied. A. i-ombines 
with acids to fonn a class of salts whiidi tire of considerable* importaiief*. Thus, Ihe 
cryslalllzcd sulphate of A. (RO,N lliOStJd) is very extiui.'^ively used as a tcqj-dressing 
by farmers, and is also mixetl with manures where an increase of ainmr.nhical nmlter is 
de.sirable. The chloride of ammonium is also enqiloyisi iu agrieulliuv; likewise largely 
by the Rus.«ian peasantry, as a condiment for flavoring food in place of (‘omrmm salt. 

In medi(‘lne. the gaseous A. has been rar<*ly ummI The sidut ion or A. is emplo^’ed 
as a means of rou.sing Use respiratory and vascular systems; and of the speedy" alleviation 
of s]aism. It \< aUo used jis a local irritant and antacid. It is servicfaiblc iu dyspeptic 
complaints withiiretenia! ural acidity of stoimicli a.nd llatidencc; to produce lo/*a] irritation 
or destruction of eei‘!ain pa.rt^, and to render coiiiparulivcly harmless the biles of polsonoiLS 
animals, such as .sia-pimls and injects. 

AiUMOxrn.n is a hy]v>t]i('tieai iindal, which is said to cniwast of 1 volume of nitrogon 
with 4 of hydrogen, if lias never liecii productai in a.n isolafctl slab*; but a singtilar 
amalgam of* A. and mercury may b(^ formed, by suhj;'eting a globule (»r mercury, 
surroundc-d i>y a little waha* of amujonia, to the action of tlic galvanic current; when 
the galvanic aavney ccasr^s, this amalgam is <l(ConqK}Md into merciu'v, amimmia, and 
water. A. may rik(‘\vis(‘ ])e ]n‘epar(*d by arUing on an amalgam of .sodium and mercury 
with a. solution of chloritle of A. A poViion of mcrmiry is slightly hcah d. in ;i porcelain 
vessel, and y)U‘<*es of sodium introduced, when tlu.* sodium ami Incrcury combine, and 
form an amalgam of sotlium and mercury, wddcli is a M.‘mi'<o!id substance, and scarcely 
occn]>ics more .space, lliun the bulk of the mercury cmphnanL if this Ik* inlrothn-cd into 
a vessel containing a strong or saturated sohition*or cldoridc of A. (NIEC'h. the chlorine 
combines with tin* sodium (iSa’) of tlie amalgam, foniyng cldoridc of .sodium ASaGl), and 
the A. unit(‘s witli the mercury, forming the amalgam of" A. and morcury. As tin* change 
referred to proceeds, lla; amalgam ineretwes in size man 3 'tlmcg and form.s a spongy mas.s 
of the consist eiu;e of bntlm*, Avliiidi rises through the .sdinc solution and boats on the 
surface. The amalgam of A. and mercury very readily dctamiposes, mui lienee the 
diiiiciilpv of ch^termining its exact composition. 

AMMOIMI'AGUII, or AM.\ro'N'rAC, a gum resin, u.sed in mediinne on account of Its 
stimulant and disciitient qiialilie.s, is obtained from dorfi/^a t\ plant <d‘ the natiiral 
order uinb<'UfJcm, a native of Persia — a penmnial, about 7 ft. high, with large iloubly 
pinnate leaves. The leaves arc about 2 ft. long. 1'hc whole plant is abundantly per- 
vaded by a milk juice, which oozes out upon the sligiit(‘st puncture, and wlsich "hard- 
eii.s, and becomes A, The A. exudc.s from punctiux^s made bv an insect, winch appears 
iu great numhers at the time wlien the plant has attained ]>erfcction. .Mmii of it is sent 
to India, and it is gc neraU}/- imported into Drltain from Uomlia}', although scmu'time.s 
from the Levant. It occurs in commm'cc eith(*r in tears, or iu inasses formed of them, 
but mixed with impurities. It is whitish, liccomiug yellow liy exposiirii to theatmos- 
])iiere, is softened ly the heat of the hand, and has a, peculiar heav\min]tleasant smell, 
and a nauseous taste, at first mucilaginous and bitter, afterwards u<*nd. U is not fusi- 
ble, but burns with wiiite crepitating flame, little smoke, and strong smell.— It wa\s for 
some time erroneous]}" supposed to he the protluee of a specuss of hcrm'hniu, the seeds 
oi which wer<‘ found inclosed in it. — A .similar siibstunci* is obtained from J\rula tiruji- 
tuna, an umbellUVroiis plant, growing on light sandy soils in llu^ n. of Africa; and is said 
also to be obtained from F, omitaUs, a native of A.sia "Minor and of Greece. Both these 
plants have branched stems, and very compound leaves, somewhat resembling fennel. 
It wonSu seein that the xV. of the ancients wuis the gum re.sin of the ferula, w'hieh has a 
more faint odor and less powerful medicinal properties than that of the dorema. 


.OQ^ Aminoiiiaciiwi* 

AM'MO^ITSB, a Si'miilc rnco of poo;i]e. 'livip.iT; on the edge of the Syrian deport; the 
desceiidunts of BoD-Amnii, the oi‘ L(.)t (Ceii. xix. h.si. Tiicy iiihahilt'd tiie count, ry 
lying to tlie n, of Moub, between IIhm’I vers Arnon and rlabbou" i.a. I’ee de‘''ort country 
c. oi' Gad. Their ciuef city was Rabltatii-.tninion, to wliicJi the (treeks ancrwa.rkis gave 
th(’ name of P!iilad(d])Iiia, Tlie l.sraclitc.s were oiTai at war vdtii diem ae-'l timir other 
Bedoiiiti coii!'e(au‘ate.'i. Jtaditlaili dcdbat{'(l Uiein witli greed e];tug]jter. v,'ere al.^o 

overcome by iSaul. Bavld, L'zziah, lUid ,]oiha!ii; ])ut idter the iaii cd' the khigdiom of 
Israel (720 spread themselves in the dl.-lricts e-f Jiidrea, on tire e. of the Jordan. In 

58".^ they wtau snh'dued 'oy the iiabyloiiiaiis. After tile captivity, they iV'cotniLier.e'id 
their feuds w'th I’n* Jews, Itul w('rc easnipjered by Judas Jl-<,eal; eii-e Tie- Intevniar- 
riagtes of Jews vriiji th^* A., which had been Afapacnt, w. re prohibited by Xeliiaulah. Tlat 
cliief deity worshiped by tlie A. warn nairied fiiieom, who in lu.:- ciiaracior sf^ems to ha\'o 
resembled .Moloch. Justin ebirtvr attirms that in ids tlnic the A. were still LunK-roiis. 


am'b:05i:tes, a genus Cif fossil sIk'IIs, nearly abied to the recent genU'-' /ar'.-'h-Va'.*, 
being like ip elamlacred and spiral, hdic^ inohusi'ous uihad.i'mnt appears to imee loih.'e-'l 
in 1h(! hi.ei. a.nd laiyia'^l ebainber of the sliell, liii* s[)aees led l;e]unu as it im-r.-^twi'd iii jdze 
being sueec^-.'ivelv converted inio air-chambers, ami till commuted ]\v a, i\d>e (roda'ai'n ), 
so that the aniiiial e<mid ai pkeiaiiri* a;5ceiid or dc'^eend in the sea; wndsi the !ran.':v('r-'e 
plat' s dividdug die chambers gavt‘ sirength to 'die wiiole siraedire 'wlthoiu give.! inerea ie 
of weight. A. ha\'e long i'cen po[)U]ar!y eaikd oevotu oO/onecA, i i'om a, i'aneied lesem- 
blanee to the horns on sf'ulpliired iieads of hu}uler hnimon. Tiiey are found llLrongh 
<mt the eidire .-^eries of fo-isllifi rous rocks IVom tiio tianhtioii strata to the (*halk. Tlu-y 
abound in the cretaceous and oolitic, groups. Paiiieuiar kinds di ‘liiiguish partlmilar 
formations, a cireumstaiice which renders them of particular inkm st aiul imiundanee to 
the geologist. The luimber of s}>eeies is veay gi’eap eoii.^ltlei'ahly above :2\id; amd sevcial 
genera have liceii constituted, as baeuL''cs, hhniti.^, tSv'o,,/oAy fu rrb'Iii <, forniuig: with 
amuionui ti. tlic family of a/njjio/i.yidfe. A. are of ve-y diiTereut si.^.es, fr-zui a very small 
size, to 2, or even J or J ft. in ciinmeter. Tiie huger oiu'S, were in former linn-s iguo- 
rantly mistaken foi pctriiied snakes; and imposidons liavc liecu praed.-ed. upon collccto's 
by adding to ,-ye<'iniens nicely carved snake.s' iie;id.s; wTh.t the gimeral absence of the 
licads wa'. ra^pularly accounted for by a legend of a saint dec;ipiLiti ng the snakes, and 
turning tiieui into sLonu. 

AMSIO'IirJSI, now known as the oasis of Siwah, in the Libyan desert, was in ancient 
times ceiebrated on account of the oracle of Ammon, die unfortunate twpedb|.i(m of (hm- 
byses, and the subsequent journeys of Alexander the great and Gato. Iledijes the tmm 
pie of Jupiter, placed in the center of a grove of })abns, the ruins of wldc.lt still evi-t, 
and W’liich contained an iniagc of (he god, composed of smeragdus ami olla*;’ gems, .1, 
tvas renmrkalde for the palace of its ancient king.s, surroimded l y a triple wall, in the 
very heart of the oasis, and for its ‘‘ wGl of dm sun,” of wliicli the waters were col!ie^l 
at noemday, and warmest at midnight. Ileie (.lie enpvcror Justinian built -.a Cliri^tluu 
cliurcli. The length of tl'e oasis Is 15 m., by 12 broad; it is about 150 m. distant from 
the Alcditerraneaip and i.s situatc'd pi lat. 2D n., and in long. 20 c, 

AMMG'IHUO SAC0AS, a Greek philosopher, founder of tlio A'coplalonie school, saidi 
tojiave bemi in l-.is ('arlydays a porter in Alc.xamlria. ili-j ]>arcn}s vows Ciu-i ‘tiaii. but lie 
himself is said to have abanVlou/d his early ridigloip in which he had been instructed by 
Cleuicns Alexandrinu.s, and to have devoted liimself to the study of bcail^en philo.sn]JiV 
iind(‘V Alhenagoras; ailliough both Eu.s'd)jus and St. Jerome (hmy that lie iver forinaily 
apostatized from die Christian fahli. iiis great endeavor was to iiarmonizc, througj; a 
Goni])rehen,sive I'ek'clicism. the varioms pbllosoplileal theories which j'-u-vaihsl in thii 
Homan worhi, (‘specialiy Iho.sc of Aristotle and Plato. He, aim labor. -i. .o amalgamaie 
with lliese the doctrii'f'.s of die i\ragi and Brahmans: Imt instead of boldly announcing 
the re.sult as Ids own, h(‘ claimed for Id,'- system the idiC’he.'-t anCquity, Ids most distin- 
guished furpsls were Longinus, Llercmdus, ("h-igen, and PliJiuus, tin' last i;f v. horn, hy 
far the hiost subtle and profmuul of the Meoplaionists, rdwhys cxpusscai the liigluwt 
respect for fils master. A. died at Alexandria, 2-1-1 a.d. lIc' left no w ritbig-Gxidiid him. 

A. is the name iA' several learned men In the later per;o»ls of Gree!-: history : smb art 
A., die ma.ster of Plutarch, wlm lived during the reiirn of the enqn-ror f'aldan, and, like 
A. Sacca.s. taught a specie's of I'clrctici.-m in idsilo'-'ojihy : A., tlic Chrk-.ti.rn (ihiiosopher 
of the Jd c., wU" wroti* a Iht rnefiiif of tht (ro.yj^dr; A., son of ih'rnu'as, a pin-ipaiedc ]Jd- 
losoplier of the bdi c., and disciple of Proclus; .A. Ihf' famous surgeon of Alexandria, 
vvIk) lived in die time of Ptolemy Pidladelphus; and A., die gTaminarian, who was tlie 
livst idgh-[>!'le,d in au’Egy]>tian tem]>!e, sacred to du* god .tiiis, and afterv. ards (JSD A.i>,) 
became teacher at Coustuiithioplo, where he had tiio cliuvcii historian tA^cratt's for his 
pupil. 

AAB'IOA'GO'SUO, IhePKK, and Lowuim; smuJl Iributaib'S of the (Connecticut river in 
Nf3\v Hampshire; the former entiri'ly in (loos co., the latter rising in that eo. anil running 
through Grafton, emptying opposite Wells river, Vt. .Length, 100 inik-s. A branch is 
calleci the \Aiid xA. 

AMMOPIilLA, a geniis of grasses, closely allied to arunclo (see Kked), and distin- 
gtaished by a spike-Ukc panicle, and by the ghimcshehe^ nearly equal, keekd, longer than 


Ainuinnition. 

Auiojitons, 
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the fKflcM of the siDgle. floret, and surrounded at llie ])ase T)y a tuft f>f hairs. — .4. arunrlh 
lutrca^ formerly called a ninth areiuma — a gra^s aljout ^3 9/ S fl. iiiidh \^hh rigid bluish 
leaves, the edges of wliich are rolled in, and very creeping root'^-^is rreijuenl orrUie sandy 
searshonvs f)f jirilain and the continent of Europe, It is soinelinies called Sfa Kkkd or 
iifciuu), and sonudinies Mat Guass, tlie culms being wrought iii1,«,) fcfotunats, cover- 
ings for stairs, in the juanufactiire of wliich many families residing along the coast 
of Iri-land are t mpioyed most of llie year. It is also called hiaruni, ntfirr/i-t/f, or hurrram, 
by which name it is Vh '.signaled in law a both English and Scottish, by wdiicli llie destnic- 
tioji of it was proliibitf'd under severe penalties, bceause of its great uliliiy in fixing the 
ishifliiig sand. In Holland and in Kurfolk, It is cixleiisi velyemiilijyed — along wltli tlie sea 
)yme grass (q.v.) — in preserving tlie banks of sand which ])revcni the inroads of the sea. 
ft is of little .value as food for cattle, allliougli they eat the \"ery young l(.‘aves. Tliefllicr 
lias been used instead of flax, but is too siiort. 

Sometimes this name is given to cannon find mortars, as w’cll a.s to 
the ])roje<aiies and explosive siibstancf‘S employed wilii them; but more n.'^ually A. is 
considered to apply to lla^ iatti'r — such as shot, shell, guiqxjwder, carl ridgi'S, fuses* -wads, 
grenadi'S. J'ilnsiuds, swords, hasTjnets, and oilier smtill arms .are sometlnu's, 1ml improp- 
erl;e, includ.id under this term. Tlui royal lahorattjry ;d. Woolwich is' tlu' phure where 
A. is chi'‘lly prepared for the Brilisli army find navy. " The c.annon-balls may bi* e.ast at 
some of tiie .gre.at iron foundries in the north; tlie shells may he cast or forged in die 
siielld'aciory at ^V<m!^vich; the muskels may be m; ale at Eirmingluim. ;md the riJles at 
Eidleltl; tiie bullets at the shot- factories; the gunpowder fit Waltham abbey— -find .so on; 
but the “makiugu]>” of the A. is mostly condiicled at the ('stablishnient aboviMneniiiinod. 
Eags of serge, in enormous rmmher, are cut out find ma<U‘, ami tilled to form the eart- 
ridges for Ifirge ordnance, iiags or lirnesof paper ari'made fiml tilled to eonditute hlank 
cartridges for small arms; wliile the liall-eartridge.s are inch^sed in liiin ciuiper cylinders. 
Tile tidies and eombustililes for "war-roekels and fuses iire .also mamifaetured. Tlie cfirt- 
ridges for smallsirms (rides, muskets, carluues, and pidols) are nnule in miHiums; since 
it is on those that tin* mam oifensive operations of an finny (hepeiid. It lias lieen ealcu- 
latod by the Woidwicii aiitliorl1ii‘S, tluit a British army of bO.Ctbp men, comprising a Ite 
average of inhintry, Cfivahy, artillery, and engineers/onght to lx* providjed with'noless 
than ld,()()0,0(!0 bid 1 -cartridges for sniull-arrns, for six mnnths’ operations, 'rin-se Avoiild 
reijiiire 1000 A. Avagnns, ami dOOO jior<cs, to convey them jdl fit: onei*. It is therefore 
deemed betuT that., underfmysueli cireum.dances, there sliouid he cMfiblidied # for 
siijiplyiiig the troiq-is from time to time. Tlie Wfignns eondructed fur this kind of sen 
vice will carry :;30.000 roimd.s of small-arm A. each: the eartrhlges fire ]>aeked in boxes, 
and the wagons are drawn by four horsi'S (xich. Sevi^nd verrons are org;mi'/ed into an 
‘Unp.iipment,” under the charge of a detfichment of arliiiery: and tlien* an* several such 
equipments for an army of ihe magnitude above uumdoned— -one for c;ieli dividon of 
infantry, a small ])orlion for the cavalry, find tlu' r< st in re.-erve. It has ix'en laid down 
that an army of 00,000 men ought to inive 2,t{8th000 cartridges c.vV,^/ bi ^idf*^. tliosein 
reserve; and that the conveyance of such a qininr.iiy, wiih a fe’w furges and would 

mpiire 150 A. vritgons, 8JI0 men, and 704 horses. q*{ie eipiipnumt would return to the 
eut rapid iov a new supply whim nivdixL hi the peiduMdar w ar, and fit l\hit<‘rloo, the 
English used Uvo-horse, carts, carrying about to.onu rounds of imifdl-arm A. each; 
but a superior kind of Avagon has been since introdmTxl. In tlie Held, an iidanlry sol- 
dier usually carries about CO rounds, put in enrnpartment.s in his pouch, "When tlie 
word A. is used in connection with artillery iiiatteu'^. tlie “ iixeil ” A. conqah'.es the loaded 
shells, cartridges, and car(*as.ses; whcriais the ‘Am fixed " are the unrilled cau'-diot, grape- 
shot, and shell. During peace, tlie Woohucli laboratory smwi's out; Utile ]ess~ Ilian 
1,000,000 llw. of gunpowder annually, in A. for the finny and navy, for imrposc.s of exer- 
cising, saluting, etc. 

Tlie chief kinds of A. xvill be found Imetly described under their ])rop{*r headings. 

AK'H^'ZlSTY signifies an net of pardon or oblivion, and the efiVet of it is .that the 
crimes and olTenscs against the state, spiThierl in the ad, are so oblitenitixl that they Ofin 
never again 1)0 charged against the guilty parties. The A. may h<‘ eithi'r fibsolute, or 
qualified with exceptions. Instance s of the latter are to he fouinl In fmciciu and modern 
history: thus, Thrasyhulus, when he overthrew the oligsirchy in Athens, caused an A. 
to be proclaimed, from the operation of wdiich tlie thirty tyrants, wlio liful formed the 
oligarchy, and some few persons who had acted under them, -were exelmled. Again, 
Bonapf:rt(\ on his return from Elba in 1815, issued a decree, which -was ])ublis]ied at 
Lyon, ileehiring an A., from the benefits of whieli he excepted thirteen persons whom 
he named. Aiid in our own country, the historical rejuler will be able to n'call the act 
of indemnity passed upon the restoration of Chnvhs IL, by which the pm'sons actually 
concerned in his father’s execution xvere, as a class, excluded from liie A. 

AM"NESTT (an fa). In the absence of specific statutes on tlie suhjwjt, the exercise 
of A. in the United States w^as assumed to lie with the president. Washington, without 
participation by congress, granted A., or pardon, to I'lcrsons who took part in the 
'hvliisky rebellion.” John Adams proclaimed full pardon of those engaged in the 
house-tax insurrection, and Madison did the same in the eUvse of the Barataria pirates. 
During the rebellion, Lincoln and Johnson issued four or five proclamations of A., one of 
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fho .a.cst Deiiig* so broad ro Its cnijditions tlmt it raised in congress tlie question wbetlier 
b:.;' prosidcnt laid tlie right to siudi actioii/aiKi tlie jiidiciaiy coinniittee of the senate, in 
i’eb. 1 do;), decided tiuit he bad hot. “A.” is so closely connected with ‘'pardon,’' 

; ad “reprieve.” that it is dil'ricidt to distingaisb tliein. In .one message presii lent 
i/i;5co]n asserted bis exclusive authority under the constitution, and his indepeadeiice of 
coag^'css in respect to the pardoning power, even more emphatically than in the procla- 
nadou. In ld'o:3, c()ngre‘-s had passed an act giving full i^ower to the president, but lie 
( oiisider-ed the act unnecessary, claiming that the eoastitution gave Mm the necessary 
aidiioi-ity. Then, in 1807, tiie act of 1863 was repealed; aiid all A. proceedings were 
rerntinded to their original basis in the .second article of the constitution, until further 
dciined in lalcT amendments. The supreme court had decided in the case of Garland 
that for pardoti the ^president’s power was perfect; yet that is not held to include g-en- 
cral amnesty. Butin 1868 the fourteenth amendment to the constitution, proldhi ting 
rebels from holding certain oltices unless their disabilities should tirst “he removed by a 
YfPte of two thirds of each liouse,” seemed to diminish the range of executive authority. 

the sirpreme cornt has held in several cases to the absolute power of tlie president 
to grant amnesty and pardon, and that neither congress nor any authority less than an 
ex])r(‘ss chnugc' of 11 ic federal constitution can reverse, abridge, or direct that power 
The court, thruugii chief justice Chase, says: “It is the intention of the constitution that 
each of the great co-ordinate departments of the government, the iegisiative, the exeem 
live, arid the judicial, shall be in its sphere independent of the others. To the 
executive alone is intrusted the power of pardon, and it is granted without liuut. 
Pardon includes amnesty. It blots out the offense pardoned, and removes all its penal 
consequences.” 

AM'2II0II Is the membrane which immediately invests the embryo, appearing very 
early in tlie development of the latter, and adhering closely to it. As gestation proci;culs, 
tliis membi'ane secretes from its inner surface a fluid which separates it from the feetus. 
This fluid, the liquor amuii, consists of water, with albumen, salt of soda, and extractive 
matters in solution ; it has a specific gra vity of 1008. It supplies nutriment to the fmtiis, pre- 
serves around it an agreeable temperature, and when gestation is completed, ])y projecting 
the mem))rane through the os uteri, is- the primary agent in opening the way for tiic fcctus. 
At this time, the A. is thin and transparent, 'slightly liocculent on the side next its 
c.nvelo])ing membrane, the chorion, but smooth on tbe'surface next the fcctus. Within 
it. the hitter is suspended in the fluid which not only sciwes, the -purposes just meip 
lioned, but protects it from injury. .For further particulars, sccEwmiYO, and for many 
curious superstitious connected vvith the subject, see Caul. 

AMOil'BA r)IF'FLir.E]S’'S, one of the lowest aninml structures; a gelatinous mass, 
roumled in form, capable of omitting and retracting procc.sses and lobes from all ])a]’t.s 
of the body. It abounds in fresh- water ponds, and is Iviiown as protem. Except a small 
pulsating .space, it seems to be a formless mass of sarcode.: 

AMOL', a t. of Persia, in the province of Mazanderan, on the ITcraz, a river which 
flows into the Caspian sea; 76 miles n.e. from Teheran. The t. is unwjbled, but has 
good bazaars, and is a place of considerable pros.perity and wealth. Tlio riycr, whic.li 
po'iwerful ami rapid, is crossed by a‘ bridge of twelve arches. Extensive ruins indicate 
the former importance of A. Its most notable building is the mausoleum of tSej ed 
Qiiam-u-deen, king of Sari and A., who died in 1878, Inlho suburbs are a giund palace, 
which once belonged to Shall Abbas, and three towerr, said to have been temples of the 
ancient Guel.)res, or fire-woi'shipcrs. The inliabitants of A. cultivate rice and cotton, 
or are employed in the iron forges and cannon foundries of the* district. The po]>. in 
winter, wdien greatest, is estimated at 35,000 or 40,000; in summer, many of the inhab- 
ir ants retire to summer residences in the mountains, which approach witliin about Jive 
Cl six miles of the town on the south. 

AMO'MIIM, a genus of plants of the natural order sciMminere (c\,y.) ov miigiherucciv 
distinguished by perennial stems; the flo’wers in close heads resembling cones, not upon 
tiic leafy stems, but arising by tliemsclves from the root, and little elevated above the 
ground-^ the corolla without inner lateral lobes, and with, a very large flat lip, the flia- 
nient flat, extended beyond Ibe anther, with two lateral lobes, and an cmarginate middle 
Jobe. It contaiiLS a number of species, natives of. tropical countries, and almost exclu- 
Hi rely of the eastern hemisphere, of wdiicli several yield the Cabdamoms (q*v,) of com- 
merce, and several the spice known by the name of Gbaibs of Pabadtsf (q.v.). d’lm 
genus A. was formerly more extensive, and included species now forming the genus 
iingiher (see Gi>roEB), etc. 

xAM-ONTOlSrS, GuiLLAmrE, 166rS-1705; a French philosopher. Illness In youth left 
him partially deaf, and lie turned his attention to machinery and the discovery of per- 
petual motion, going on to the invention and improvement of various mechanical appli- 
ances, among them a hydrometer which was highly approved by the Paris academy of 
sciences, of which he afterwards became a member. In France, A. is considered the 
inventor of the telegraph; and, almost at the same time with Halley in England, he found 
that the boiling point of water varies with the elevation. 
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AMOOE', or Amthi, a river formed l^y llic Junction ftilioiii lal. ii., and loiig-.^l^Cr c.) 
of the Sliiika and die xVrgoun, which both co!n(^ frein the hAV,~duj ronner rising In 
iiUKslun Bibeii‘ 1 , near Iho hcad-wnkp of Iho 'Yenisei; uml die ]ul!< r in ('ln!c*M‘ Tnriary, 
not fur from the Mundy jdutcau of Ivobi. From this starting po-i, tie- A. nii , i. nis, on ];•> 
right, a tohjrably syimnetricul curve, viiich, after receiving, al it-^ jjimsI r'ai! laaly point, the 
Songari from iicyond Uh* wall of Fliimi, besidi^s ollie’'- (a ie/iO( raole Iccah'r- on iH>l ]5 s 
of either segment, enter, i, on neai’ly its original ])arall(‘l, tljc gulf of ,'"'cLihaih-e,, uhMat 
degree l)elow tlib sea of Okliotsk, propiu’ly f^o (called. Great additio/is h-t\a* bsM-n nnidi* to 
ou'r knowledge of tins large' and important river within tiuGaU, fe-<r, ;seaiN. it Ian Iraan 
ascertained that its basm comprehends about 'TbuptOb sij.ni., aiul in?! it e.'crsn t', 
length of about 2500 miles, ^teaiudioals of light draught au-ml h -shi'di a». T t r'!o*lha, 
at tile junction of ike Siiiika,; and that river Is navigaiih* ua* tjocis 1o tii«‘ lo,dr eh' the 
Yaliionoi range in ea.storu Siberia, part of wdiieu iii's in the na'-in of the A. I'he ; hLssi.in-, 
after coiiqut'ring Siberia in the IGtJi c., lurnod their alUmlion lmm'M!i;;i.*l v lo (iie advaje 
tage.s whicii the possession of this river (hiered. I’he territory and the p» oj?],- jenl niviuys 
been in possc'ssion of China — tiie ]je<)j»]e somelime.s tribataries, at n:her liuso^ eoiHjueror.s. 
From as early as liussiau ah veil tuna's made e\eur,doii< into the ('iitui -e ti-rj itori^^s 
of the lower A. In IGOG, tln^y buiit a birt at Albazin, and ;uic('.*ed'-d in lauhmiing from 
tiiat fort to the immlh of the river. In bJHo, the tori was laiv-. n cuu dt -jiou’d !);> tlie 
(diinese, IjiU was retaken promptly by t'ijc Uus^lans, \v hn. jjowevf r, losiadurf d it amd the 
whole of the At. to the (Miinese. but Uus'-ian wruiu'- did iiot eea-t to lo,> j- hivv', iu tiie 
minds of their fcllow-subjeets Ihat the lower A. ‘uolon.ved lo them; and tlie fio'-Jiusiiei's 
of Bberia, eneourageil by giAvrmnent, eoulinuedt to j)U;vu(‘ llalr ^ueiidon on (’himve 
ground. In ItSod-oO, t\vo""inilitary mqieditiou,'^ w(*iv eonducled by couni .UnmvieiV, 
who twdccMit'seended the A. from the moulii (dAhc tdiiika, lln()ppe^^•d 1 a Ine ('hiiMAe. 
This was during tiie ( riinean vrar. On the arrival of iiew> of pe; i‘e, thr 1 j.c-daus cvere 
l(‘ft; to streugdiien their posllion.s at tlie mouth ami oih^T parts of the A. iu 1857, couiil 
Pntiutin endeavored in \'aiii to obtain from China ^ii tin* ]‘i\er In favor (d* 

liussia. In 1858, the war ladween tlu! former country c.nd Creal Ib’ita'ii; and k'niiu'c 
induced China toagrei' to the treat}' of Tient.'^in, Iw v. IdeU lia* boinidtari-'s of !hL'>siaand 
Cliina were delJned. Several towns \vere, asthe result, e^iabrnh* d by ih-' Ihrmerctf these 
two po'W'crs on the Ir-ft hank of the Ax., of which the larged are If isa’am-Ga aici Sofyeusk: 
and an A. trading company wais cstahli‘died. In iSoG after the (sceup'dioe « f Fedvin by 
the British and French, iu lesstiian a, month after loni Flgiu andi haiTm t ’rn-, had nhlxcd 
their signatures to liaj ])eacc convemtion^ at i^'kin, gen. !e:na!i"lT h (mr ' i rie siu-natinc 
of prince Knng to a treaty, by which Russia arapdretl ti'e b‘’oad and \ddp ter.'iloryeom- 
Xiriscd between' the river A. mid the mouili of tic* d'umen, ( MtMslh.r M « f L-d nearer {{r* 
temperate reg'ons. and running from dh- short* of Tin mciji F.a*i a v ’ no, i the baaks 
of the river lA'uri, a princifial ailbu’nt (ff tin* A. An cnoriunns aduoimro * > Ru-sla of 
this accpiisilion of tin’riloi'y wtis the fact tliat it. ('oaba'i’t'd on ihal .. oM.n.o , o,s, advainnd'’‘ 
of harbors on tbc Paeita* in a eomp.‘!r;Ui\(dy temp^-raia latl; ado, vdj-ro m iguiloa is 
iinjicded by lee for at most, o or 4 immths a ye:ir. 1'he bay of pj- i^nl. to ds • s, of tins 
region, lying at a point wheni llie 'Russian, Chine*'-'*, and Cone'iu fr-anioc ufljoin each 
other, po.ase^.yes a large trading town and a. niilibun sltdiou: o’’ 7h s n n. i-.jbvitcfl 

the important Inubor of A'iadivostok (‘'ruieof the (-asCb, or poi| May, wnh-h, in 1812, 
was phxe<‘d in telegrn]hdc communication with Europe by tiiO ( u'ma simn arlm* crdde, 
and is now the cipiital of the A. provinces, h'h.* i-l:!»id of S?>ah:ili--n dpv.), lying 
Iniuiedialely n, ofthedapan groii}*, along a, portion fd' tiie t om-t ot Gh‘Ph‘ Ruysisu'aud 
formerly posse, •,s('d partly by that government and parti;. 1 a dapn n u.i< o ee.ijly Itiheii 
entire, possesMou of by the nnserupnloiis aggressive ]to\vcr Ivida u liae .-o steal! llily and 
silently aeiiuired tin* mljacent A. la'oxinces,' 

AAIOREd'TI, Cbumo, 1711-1810; an Italian autlmr, IR* Joined tue rn'der of Ft, 
xAngu.stim*, and was -jiroressor of common law in tiie nuiveiNity i.f Panne. In 1772, he 
entered tlie ranks or the seenlar clergy. He was euralor (u' 'llu* AmbnAian library in 
Milan, 1797, and the llrsi to give the w'orhl knowlethn* of Its tnasurs-y. from wliich* he 
pubii.slied a eolledion of vowaaes. He wrote a life of i .(‘onardo da Vnu-i, itml treali.se;^* 
on natural science, Ijuniliarizing Italians witli tJic se,lenti!i<* status of oiUor nations. 

i\ArORET'TI, AI.unA Pbiakoki^vv, 1750-87; niece of f krlo A. A.t the age of 10 she 
argmal in puldic on scicntilic toj)ic.s, and aflerwards studh-d law, graduating from the 
univer.sity of Pavia. She "wrote a tnaitise on Roman hiw. 

AM OE^TES, a, powerful nation, of Canaan, extending on botli sides of the Jordan. 
Tjicy Avere varKpiished by the Holire-ws under i\Ioses, and tbelr lands biwoial J«>rdau W(‘re, 
distributed among the tribes of Gad, Reukm, and AFanassd). Tbeli* two most farnons 
kings wmre Sihon, king of Ilesldxon, and Og, king of '.Baslinn, Og xvas Use last of the 
gianls, or at least of that gigantic race, the Rcphium. In Bimf. iii'. If, ills iron bedsiead 
is mentioned as measuring 131 ft. in length; ]>ut the wliole of this ver.se, with the excep- 
tion of the first clause, is considered by some an interpolation. The Rabbins hold this 
liedstcad to have been Og’s cradle, and nillnn that his full-grown stature was 120 ft.! 
Joshua subdued, but did not wholly exterminate, the Amorites in Canaan. The residue 
of this people became tributary under Solomon. (Gen. x. 15-20; xv. 19-21; Kumb. xiii. 
29; xxl 13; Deul. xx. 16; xii. 31; Joshua, ix.) 



AIIOHO'SOj ill inviaic, affectionatel}’-, tenderly. 
AMOE'PHA. See Indego. . ' ■ 
AlIOaPHOPHAL'LIJS. See Ahum. 


AMOS Plions (Gi\, prhe, form), sliapeless. In cliemistr}^. the term A,, is 

used to describe tiie iiiierj.slaiiized, in opposition to tiie cryshdilzed, condition ot‘ bodies. 
There are substances \vhudi, in certahi conditions, are capable of cry stailization, but. in 
otlier conditions nnnain A. Tims, pure sugar contains carbon, which appears as an A. 
substance after the sugar has heeri burned in a platina crucible. The same BubstanGe, 
carbon, appears in. Its crystallized form in the diamond. 

A'MOS, tlio iLcbrew prophet, was a herdsman of Tclvoa, in the neighboihood of Beth- 
Icliem, and also a tlresser of sycamore trees. During the reigns of XIzziah in Judah, and 
Jeroboam ill I.^rac'l (about T8J- u.o.), lie came forward to denounce the idolatry llien prew 
alent. .lbs prophetical, wriiings contain, in the first six chapters, denuneialions of the 
divine displeasure against several states, particularly that of Israel, on account of the 
worsliip of idols. The tlnec remaining chapters contain his syrnbolicaJ visions of the 
approaching ovci’ihrow of tiie kingdoin of Israel, and lastly a promise of restoration. 
I he style of A., rcni.arkablc for its clearness and picturesque vigor, abounds with image® 
taleeii from rural and |)ash,u'al life. Tlie canonicity of the book of Amos is well attested 
both liy Jewish, and Christian authorities. 

A'MOS, BOOK OF, ims a place among the writings of the propihets, undisputed by the 
Jews, and twice afiirmed in the Kenv Testament. It is not made up of detached" pre- 
dictions, but is logically and artistically connected in its several parts, and is evidently 
the mature production of the single author wJio§e name it bears. Nothing is certainly 
knowm concerning him besides what he relates of himself— that he was of Tekoa, in 
Judea, a herdman and cultivator of sycamore fruit, until the Lord called him away 
from these employments to propliesy unto Israel. Jerome, applying to Mm words 
wMich Paul used ca;)ncerning himself, calls him “ rude in speech, yet not in knowledge.’’ 
Somemiodernf critics liave adopted tliis viewg but Bishop Lowth', with good reason, re- 
jects it: thinking “ tliat llie siiepiierd seer is not at all inferior among the prophets. As 
in sublimity and magnllicence he is almost equal to the greatest, so in’ splendor and 
elegance of diction lie is scarcely j)elow’ any.” A. prophesied during the reigns of 
Jeroboam II., king of Israel, and-Kzziah, king of Judah, two years before the earth- 
quake whicli Zacharhih., JOO years afterwards, describes a.s liavfng caused great alarm 
among the people. The prophecy of A. preceded Isaiah’s, to .which, and to those of 
th.e prophets generally, it serves, in some degree, as an introduction, uttering brlelly 
many predietimis which they give more rd lenglli Before his time Israel and Judah 
liad been greatly oppressed by lie surrounding nations; but having been relieved, they 
w-ere then, like ‘their neiglibors, living in idolatiy, luxury, avfirice, and cruelty to th‘o 
poor. Thendore A. wa.s commanded to denounce judgments against them all. FJs 
prophecy has been compared to a tlumder-storm, rolling over the siirrouiKling kingdojus, 
touching Judaii in its progress, pouring the fullness of its power on Israel, and passing 
awEiy with a bright rainbow on its cloud. The book is accordingly divided into three 
XJarts. I. Jiulrments ugahiat the neujlihoring ncttiom. (Chapters I 3-15; ii. 1-3.) 1. 

Sj/ria ; the fulhllment of wlaicli, more than half a century after tlie prediction, is 
recorded (II. Kings, xvi. 9). 2. PhiMdia; fulfilled (II. Kings, xviii. 8) a century after. 3, 

Tyre; the fulfillment of wliich was commenced by Nebuchadnezza^^^ and continued at 
intervals, until comparatively modern times. 4. Acfem; the fiillilhi^^ which, in a 

great meiisu, re delayed until the i^iohammedan invasion, was soon after tliat co-mjilete. 
5. Awmon; . x\\ie. destruction of v/hose great city, BEilMah, is es}:K-:ei ally foi'ctoid, Tliis 
city, <after ithad experienced varied fortunes, the Moslems found in ri-ins, still remarkn- 
bk^^even In the east, for their extent and desolation. 6. Moab; of which the palaces of 
Kiriotliarc specified as doomed to be destroyed. Of this city, as one of many, modern 
travelers Hi\y, “The ruins are of great extent, with traces’ of many public buildina's, 
broken columns, pnva.le dweliingsdniving low roofs, colossal walls, and massive stoiie 
doors. Over these and all the surrounding plains desolation reigns supreme.” II. Judy- 
merits aijunast Judah and Israel, (C]uix>tci‘s. ii. A — ix. 10.) 1. Judah (ii. 4, 5); fulfilled, 
first, ])y Nebuchadnezzar about 200 years after the prediction; and, finally, by llit^ 
Komans, nearly 700 years later still. '2. Israel (ii. G— ix. 10); (1) General re]>r oof for 
their aggravated sins ‘against God, ii. G-16. (2) Judgments denounced and the causes of 
them declared, iii. (3) Ihmionslrance, five limes repeated, against their disregard of 
former visitations, iv. (4) Launmlalion over their approaching ruin, with an earnest 
exhortation, five times repeated, to seek the Lord that they might even yet he saved, v. 
1~24. (5) 111 view of tlieir continued transgression, notwithstanding the* divine forbear- 
ance and care, their captivity and inevitahle destruction are declared, with the excep- 
tion, ex}')licitly pledged, that" the judgments slur! i have an end, 5, 25 — ix. 10. III. The 
cmiing of the Messiah is promised, with the admission of the Gentiles to his hingdom, cend the 
final rekoratmi of Israel, ix. 11-15. 

AMOSKEAG', village. See Ma]xchestIiii,^N. H., ante. 

AMOY', a seaport t. of China, in a small island of the same name, in the province of 
Fu-kien, on the sea-coast, lat. 24“ 10' n., long. 118' e. It is an important commercial 
U. K. L— 26 
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emporium of the east^ and contains a population cmtlm.atoil at 2.T5,OnO. Tt is divided 
into an outer and inner t, and lias an outer and iiumr harbor, 1 h<‘ tmlrance to tiie 
former of which, as well as the inner t. itself, is forlhhMl.^ A. has het-ii ecirbraP, d as a 
t,nding t. for more than a thousand years, and was om* of the earlifjst s: ni- of ihu’opeau 
eoiumerce in Cliina. The Portuguese had estiihiislniKnils hyiu in tin; iiah, and the 
Dutch in the ITth centuries. In 1841, it u-as taken hy the Drilish; hv lie* t:e;dy df Njm, 
king, a British consul and British subjects wen' perndited to reside there. ^ t he trade is 
now open to all nations. The chief imports are rice, eottoii-twiiit, liritldi long elotlis, 
beans, peas, etc.; the exports are tea, sugar, paper, gre.ssodoths, gohl h-sl\ el,-. ^ hi 1 ^ 77 ^ 
the value of the imports was £i,104,::'O(); the exports being -cUoM.titH). ^ Aliout IhdO 
vessels, exclusive of Chinese junks, entered and cleared the ]>ort. ISmuggiiijg is earried 
on extensively. A. was pillaged by the Tae-ping rebels. 

AMPPLOP'ShS, a genus of vinedike woody plants; ineluding 'Mrginia crt'ep^'r, or 
American woodbine. Tt is better adapted Ibtui ivy to our elinnUe. ami mecu rapid in 
growth. In autumn the dying leaves are of most IjriHiant red ami \elio\v. Order, 
‘vlidcem. 

AM'PSUE, Axdre Hatur, a distinguished mathematieian find iiidunilist, was 1). at 
fjeon, Jan. ‘JO, 177o. The de*ath of his father, svho b;il under the guidornie In tilUf, 
lufide fi de(*p and inehnu'holy impression on the mind of young A., who .-onghi for .Mjiucc 
in the study of nature and anliipiity. In 1805, afUT he lasd been engfiged lor Mune tiuii 
as private mallir*matieal tutor at Lyon, he was called 1 e* Paris, wliere he' disiiugui.shed 
him.self as an able tcaeber in the Polytecholc school, find Ingan ^hi.s carci'r as f,m author 
by his essay on the m;iMiem:itieaI tlicory of chances (Ae/- 'J/i/orfc eh# 

Jev). In 1814, he was elected tis a member of the tie.'idemyof .seieneifs; and In 1824, wa.s 
appointed as professor of experimental pliysie.s in the {‘ojjbge de France. He <1. June 
It), 1801). yciemitic prog'ress is largely indebted to A., (.'spi'ciftlly for Ids elrrtro-dynainic 
theory and his origirnd views of the idcntltvuf (;lectrieity and magueiLm, as givon in his 
lk('neil iVOlmmfJionii Eh‘ct r()-(hpiami(iueH (Paris, I8’>2;i, and his TJh'<n‘n.: of Phrnomhu'^ 
EkiiU'oP'\jU(uaki\ie'^(^\\x\% 1800). Tliese researr’ln*s p’/epared (he way bu’ tin,' ev|>enments 
of Dr. Faraday. Several of xV.’s writings may be found in the dc PI<}jPpj.e. etde 

Okimie,. .. 

AMPEUE, JuAX Jac’QUES AxTomE, son of tlie nlaive named, profe.^fcu' of modern 
literature in the college de Fninei', at Paris, find mi'Uiiser of tlm I^O'iieh acfidomy, was 
b. at Lyon, Aug. P3, 1800. lie acquired a brillifint reputation on fC‘en:h;t (d,” the keen 
and scfirehuig character of his manifold liimauw etforis. After layine; ibi* groundworlc 
of his comi)n'h(‘nslve studies in Paris, lie ])roeeedcd to Ihdy, (b'ummy, :i;al Setmdi- 
navia. In 1830, wlien lu* returned from his travels, h(' .-ffW no ])ro-peet rd beeomiug a 
pn>f(‘ssor in Paris, and .'••o consented to give a eonrs.- of lectures on the ii’oncry of liti-ra- 
ture at Marst'ille. Afterthe July revoluliom he sueeecded .Vndrienx .U'^ p]’ob^‘^.’o]»ill tbe 
Cf»lleg(Ml(* Frfmee, and also took the iil-A'C of Villcimdn in tin’ noncal <oiu!oi. In butli 
chairs he taugld with great success. He was espeeifdly ver.-t-d in Ha* kiUAvledgn of 
Gerinan tiferature; while iiis vahuible writings upon t’hiua, Pm'sia. led;;.. Lgyjf'f.Amd 
AN ii hi a, as well a;s his kevantiue voyages, jinsved liifitthe far ea,d, ib-Hl v. as (Vabr.*ie,-d 
’witliin the circle of liis studies. X. allowed many of his lingui^lle an.d hi-torie.? literary 
investigations to see the light first in ri'views, espeol.-dlv the /A /o/r {!ts Jh r,r J/A.-*/,,*?. ih 
1848, he published an es.say on the relations of Frmicii iih-ralure to that of otlter eoum 
tries in the middle ages; In 1841, an on (ho Forin>uh>n of Hh hX urh a 

most valuable eontrilaition to philology in gi'neral; and in jSji). a work (‘ntbied ((ro^ro, 
MohfCy and l)<int(\ which shows his acqiiaintaiien' with ciio.-leai and soul h-iAuropean lilera- 
tunx Many of his pa]>ers Pir pi'riodieals imve been colh.-i ted und’'r tin* titl.* Idi^n'ido ro. 
et Voi/nf/ot< (Jvols., Paris, 1844). Deep rosean'h and ji.tli'dous eritiei'-an. e’.pr<''^'.t'd in a 
dear and el a.ssieal style, distiiigulsli his variou.'i eomposbioiH. lb' d. Mareli' Jl',- IhJk 

AAIPHI.VKA'LS, a legendary son of OTelesand irypernmestra, known a.- a pwopmet, 
and famed for valor ill the Argoiiautic expedition ami tfu* (’alydtmiaii hunt, es^H'dally 
renowned in the v/ar of the vSevc'o agahisl T]u*iK">, Into which he was torch'd hy the 
treaeliery of his wife, a sister of Adras'tus, tlm hing of 8 if‘you who phmmil lu^* w'ar to 
restore Polyniceslo the Tliehan throne. A. loU his bfe; bu! lie was deitiebi, and believed 
to give oracles. Festivals W'cre made in bis liouor. Tiu' ruins of a Imgile to A. Mill 
exist In tile ancient Oropia. 

AlfIPHIBlA, in the Liiumtn system of zooh^gy, a class randaining rcTUlles and (‘arti- 
laginous lishe.s. 'Pbe lerni ((L*., having; a slnubh* lifet hed been pre^^ioudy 

emplf>yed, us it still potmlarly is, to denote aniimils enpnbh* of su.daiidng e.\i,-icnee for 
a considerable lime cither on dry land or in vr.Ji'r. < )f the niiinuds of Hh' [Jnmenu 
however, some only are capable of tli's, whilst some are slrietlx bmh<-:! to i]\o one 
element, aiid some to tlie other, and only a very iV'w are ti'uly anqdiibiom'. or au'apted by 
the possession of lungs and gills at the sam*' time for )>re;Uhing eltlu*r in ai»* or in water, 
1'lie Linnman classification was soon altered by tim removal of th.e carJbat.''moiis ilshes 
from the class amphibia, and the mime was retained for a class co:i>i.'4iug: of reptiles 
alone-— the nptUia of Cuvier. See HErnuKs. Some n.'cent uatiu'ali;ds ha\e divided ihi.s 
ii .0 two classes, repUPa and aniphlhia, former having lungs only, tlie latter having 
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bolii lnD;:?a raid gills; tlie fnrmor iiieluding the clieloniaa, saurian, and ophidkin rep- 
tlk*s: tliL* latter only the IhitnicUiau reptiles, or llie former order Batraeliia. But it’ it 
must !)e j'dmittetl that these ditfer from the othei orders more than the}^ do from each 
other, 3'et the propriety of separating them as a distinct class has not been universally 
.acknowledged, la tlfis work, the characteristiGS of the A. in the narrower sense are 
discussed under the head Batkaciiia. 

AIIPaUC'TYONIC COOTCIL, This central politico-religious court of several Grecian 
tiiheswas ];ekl twice a year. In spring, the members assembled in the temple of 
Apoilo, at Delphi; in autumn, in the temple of Ceres, at the village of Anthela, near 
dliermopyhu. Their purpose was twofold: 1. To determine questions of international 
law; 2. T<) preserve the religious institutions of the Greeks. As there were many 
amplilctyonies in the early days of Greek history — of which, lio'wever, by far the most 
imipoi'tant was that \vhich forms the subject of our article— it has generally been siip- 
})osed tliat the}' originated out of a desire for social union, and were, consequently, a 
result of the national instinct for civilization. Like the Olympic games of a later period, 
their teiKlency was to develop a spirit of brotherhood where it was greatly required. 
The restless C4reek intellect, in its a|:>plieatioii to political life, had naturally an exces- 
sive and perilous love of individualism, out of which rose the numerous strifes and 
aiiimosilies of the various states. These councils, on the other hand, wmi'e calculated to 
exert a wiiolesome centralizing influence. They knit together, for a time, the dis~ 
Irticled ti’ilies in a bond of common interest and piety. Like the Olympic games, too, 
tiiey became the occasion of vast gatherings of the GreeS peoples, who crowded thither 
for'every variety of purpose, sacred and secular; and thus a feeling of unity and pure 
riiitioual patriotism was, temporarily at least, excited in the popular mind. 'Llie special 
origin of the A. C. or league is unknown, though we know that it was composed of 
twelve tribes. The ancient writers differ in the names of these; but the list given by 
tl Huirator BUscliines, though containing only eleven, is perhaps the safest to adhere to; 
tlie 'rhcssaliniis, Bmotians, Dorians, loiiians, Perrhsebians, Magnetes, Locrians, Q^tseans, 
Phthiots, Malians, and Pliocians. Probably the remaining tribe was the Dolopians, 
wiio are mentioned in other accounts. It lias been justly concluded that the great pre- 
pimdernnce of the northern trilies, xvho Avere of the old Pelasgic race, proves the antiquity 
of the council. It must have been older than the descent ofithe Dorians upon the Pelo- 
ponnesus. or the emigration of the loninns to the coasts of Asia Minor. Each of the 
twelve tribes sent to the A. C. tAvo members. These 24 representatiATs possessed equal 
authority, although some of the tribes Avere A^ry small, and hardly independent. They 
liound themselA^es^ by an oath that “they AA'ouid destroy no city of the Amphictyous, nor 
cut oh* their streams in Avar or peace; and if any should* do so, they AvoukI march 
against him and destroA" his cities; and should any piilagetlio property of the god, or he 
]}riA\v to, or plan anytiung against Avliat Avas in his temple at Delphi, they would take 
vengeance on him Avitli hand, and foot, and voice, and all tlieir might” (Alschincs). It 
i.s only right to state, Avhat indeed most people Avould naturally conclude for themselves, 
that so excellent rai oath Avas very indifferently kept. In the primitive period of Greek 
history, it, in all iikeliliood, exerted the heneticial and civilizing influence of AAdiicli Ave 
hiivc sjAokoii; but it opposed only a feebk* cheek to the passions' and amliition of a more 
])OAverful ag'e. The member.s at ‘times conniA^ed and catu took piart in many political 
Climes, and thus violated their oath. By the time of Demosthenes, the A. C. had 
ceased to command respect; in the 2d c. after Christ it still existed, but was then just 
AvaA'cring on the verge of extinction. 

A'llPRII/OCTIUS, in legend, a son of Amphiaraus and brother of Alcmtcon; one of 
(he Tpigoni in the ScA^en against Thelies. Me Avas in the Trojan Avar, and was one of 
Helen’s suitors. Willi iMopsus he founded ^lallus, and Avhen j\Iopsus refused him a share 
in the government, the two fought, killing each other. A. Avas belieATcl to liaA^e pro- 
pdietic power, and had an orjicle at Hilalius and an altar at xUhens, Avhere, with his 
father, lie Avas worshiped. There are tAvo other mythological persons of the name, one 
A.’s grandson, the other a sou of Dryas. 

A^IPHTOK, in mythology, son of Zens and Antiope, tAAun brother of Zethns. Both 
Avheu in flints Avere abandoned on a mountain, but AAX're found and brought up by sliep- 
herds. A])o]]o gave A. a lyre, and he beceane a singer and musician, his brother being 
a sheplierd and hunter. To avengu tlieir mother’s Avrongs they captured Thebes, and 
f(u-tifl(‘d it by the poAver of fiie lyre, to Avhose music stones moved and fitted into place. 
A. inutTi-'d Xioiie, Avho bore him many sons and daugliters, but all were killed by Apollo. 
A. kilhal hiimielf froih grief, or Avas slain by Apollo, for assaulting bis temple, and buri»M 
Avith his brotluu’ at Thebes. The punishment intlieted by A. upon Dirce for lier treat- 
ment of his mother (tying her to the tail of a bull and dragging her until she died) is ren- 
re>ented in one of the finest Avorks of ancient art — The I'arnhe Bull b}" Apollonius and 
Taunieus, found hi 154(), and now in the Farnese palace at Eome. There arc four other 
mythical porsonagi's luuneil A. 

Ai\IPinOX'US, See Lancelet, ante. 

AH.?HIF'OIIS, a city of jVracedonia, built on an island at the mouth of the river 
^rymou, which' flowed almost round the t, whence it derived its name (Gr. anijM, 
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is found in tlie soutliorn niid soutli- western parts of the United States. It attains 
length of mere than 2 ft. and is of a bluisliddacdv It lives la muddy v/ater or 

in mild, ])uiTov/ina' like a worm in the ditches of ricedields, and feeds on small lish, 
molluscs, and iiisc-et.s. It is regarded by the negroes as highly venomous, but there is no 
reason for the notion. 

AH'PHOISA, among the Greeks and Eoraaiis, Avas a large vessel, usually made of clay, 
shaped like our pitchers, Avitli a naiTOAV neck and two handles (hence the name, from 
Gr/e';;ip;h‘, on lioUi sides, and %ihero, to carry), and often eadiiig In a sharp point below, 
for being inserted ill a stand or in tlie ground. Several of this sort, and in an upright 
0 isilionT were found in the cellars at Pompeii. The fl. was chiefiy used for the jireser- 
wuion of various liquids, especially Avine, the age of AAdilch aauis marked on tickcLs 
nilixed to tiie v(>ssel. There is also" evidence that amphora Avere employed as cinerary 
urns and as colUns. The A. among the ancients Avas likewise a measure for liquids. ^ In 
Greecf!, it. contained about 9 English gallons. The Homan A, Avas only two thirds 
of t!u; Greek A. In modern times, Anfora is the name of a Avine-measure in Yeiiiee. 

AI'I?LI7ICA'TI92T, i.o., enlargement, a term in Rhetoric, meaning that an idea, an 
upiaion, or an inference is presented to the mind, accompanied by accessory circum- 
stances. Its aim is to produce a powerful and viAud impression through the instriimen- 
tnlii y- of epil hels, particulars, or other methods of elaboration. Rhetorical A. is generally 
]>ro(iiiced— -Ist, by similitude; 2d, by contrast; ' 8d, by illustrating the universal in the 
particular; 4th, hy piling up logicararguments. Exaggemtion is an illegitimate kind of 
A., being the result of an undue enlargement of particular facts and circumstances. 

AITPLITIJBS, in astronomy, is the distance of a heavenly body, at the time of its ris- 
ing or set ting, from the e. or the av. point of the horizon. When the sun is in the equator 
d.^e., at the time of either equinox), he rises exactly e. and sets exactly w., and thereiorc 
has no A. His xV. is at its niaxinmm at midsummer, and again at midwinter; and that 
maximum depends upon the latitude of the place, being at the equator, and increas- 
ing to the arctic circle, Avhere it becomes 90k The A. of a fixed star remains conGtant 
all the year round. 

ATIPTJL'L.A, Avas a kind of bottle, used by the Romans for the prcseiw ation of liqiiifls. 
It A\'as made GUier of cartlionAvarc or glass, and sometimes, though very rarely, of more 
costlv nml.oriais. Great numbers of such Amssels have found their Avay into collections 
of antiquities. Tliey are generally ‘•bellied,” i.e., approaching to globular, narrowing 
towards tiie moutli, and provided with two handles. They are frequently mentioned in 
connection with llie balhs of ancient times. The A. olairla Avas a “bottle of oil ” which 
the Roman took with liim when ho Avent to the bat h, and Avith Avliich he anointed himself 
after Ids ablutions. Soinetiincs the oils Avere perfumed. 

The A. 'rentenm (the holy vessel, Fr. la minfe ampoule) was the name of that famous 
AT.ssel in whicli ayus contained the unguent (believed to luiAm been brought by a dove 
from heaven) that anointed Glovis, king of the Franks, at^Rlieims in 49o xt.ix, and Avitli 
which every succeeding monarch of France, doAvii to Loiiis XVI., Avas anointed at his 
coronation." The A. remensis was shattered, along Avith a great many more valuable 
tilings, at the revolution of 1783; but a fragment of it was preserved by some devout 
royalist, and handed over at the restoration to the archbishop of Rheims. Curious to 
sajy a little of the miraculous substance still remained, Avhich Avas mixed up Avitli oil, 
and used to anoint Charles X. in 1825. 

AlOUTATIOIT (Lat. ainpufo, I lop or prune) is the cutting 6ff of a part which, by ^its 
diseased condition, endangers, or may endanger, the safety of the whole body. The 
A. of a limb wfis in ancient times attended Avith peat danger of the patient’s dying dur- 
ing it.s ])erformance, as surgc'ons bad no efficient means of restraining the bleeding. 
They rarely ventured to remove a large portion of a limb, and Avlicii they did so, they 
cut ui the'gangrened parts, Avherc they knew the Amssels would not bleed; the smaller 
limbs they chopped olf with a mallet and chisel; and in both cases had liot irons at hand 
Avidi which to .sCar tiieg*aw surfaces, boiling oil in which to dip tlie stump, and varioiLs 
resins, mosses, and fungi, supposed to posses.s the power of arresting hemorrhage. 
Some tia'htly bandaged the limbs they Avi shed to rcmoA'C, so that they mortitied and 
dropped oh; and others ampulated aviiIi red-hot kiuAms, or Ivnhms made of Avood or 
Iioru dip])cd in Aitrioh The desired power of ('onfroliing the hemorrhage aauis ohtained 
by the Invention of the tourniquet (q.Ac) in 1C74 by a French surgeon, Morel 1. Tlie 
a'ncient surgeons emleaAmred to save a covering of skin for the stump, by having the 
skin dr:iwirii])wm*ils by an assistant, previously to using the knife. In 1G79, Lowdha.ni 
of Exeter suggested cutting semicircular flaps on one or both sides of a limb, so as to 
pi'esorve n llesTiy cushion to cover the end of tlie bone. Both these methods are now in 
use, and are known as the “ circular” and the “ flap” operations : the latter is most 
frequently used in this country. 

A “ amputation is ])erformed thus: The patient being placed in the most con- 
venient po.sition,^ an assistant compresses the main artery of the limb Avith bis thumb, or 
a tourniquet is ml justed oATr it. Anotlier assistant supports the limb. The surgeon 
wif!i one hand lifts the tissues from the bone, and transflxing them Avith a long narroAv 
knife, cals rapidly downwards and towards the surface of the skin, forming a flap; he 
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then repeats this on the other side of the limb. An assislnnt now draws rip f]:ip,q, 
and the knife is curried round the bone, dividing any ilc'sh sul! tuiliering i(( i1. d'!H> snr 

geon now saws the bone. He then, with a SHnill forceps, the i-ml ot' the, uuiiu 

aitery, and drawing it sligbtl^’^ frunx tln^ tissues, an as'^istnni ties it with a Hire;ui. AL 
the vessels being secured, the tlu])S are stitched logciher with a nerdle an.i tlo’cad, and a 
piece of wet lint is laid over Ine wound. An expert surgeon ca,ii icinove a limb iims in 
from 30 to 00 seconds. 

A'AOiAOTI, a district and city in India. The district ]}as an anai of ihiOO sq.m., 
noy>. hj?, 407,270. It iG a plain, about 800 ft. above tide, ])n)ki:i! only by a liiic; of hills 
400 or SOO ft. Idglier. There are four considerable towns: the city of A., pop. 

Karin ja, 11,750; Badnera, on the great Indhui pcninsiiiar railway widcii mo.N-es llic dis- 
trict, 0070; and Kolapur, 0109. 

AMEITSIE' {UintHtHar)y a city of the Punjab, in n. hit. 31'' -10', and (*. long, 7P 45', 
containing (1808) 135,813 inhabitants. It is tii’e religious im-tropolis, n di-tinctiun which' 
along wdlh its name, it owes to its ‘'pool of iniinortality," on .mu i.deh of which stands 
the chief temple of the Sikh faith. A. is a favorite jimiril of pilgrims; ami it was 
the place where, perhaps to bind the slippcay Siklm nujrc iinnly. wa-? .-Iga? d. the 
treaty of 184(), for ceding to the British the Icriitoiy betwi'en die Bwm mid liic Sutliy 
A. is, next to Delhi, the richest and most prosperous city in nnrihcrn Indm. bt‘ing con- 
nccted with, the capital, distant 36 m. to the w\, hy a ('anal, pe.sse-sing considia-ahlG 
manufactures of cotton, silks, shawls, etc., and carrying on ciai'idm-alhe tra U*. A... i.soa 
the Scinde, Punjab, and Dcdhi railway; and is the capital of a di.' trlcl of A»ousq,nu, 
with a pop. (18C8) of 1,083,514, and of a division with an area of 5317 stpin., and a ]iop. of 
2,743,880, both of the same name. 

AMKU'-BEN-EL-ASS, or Awrk, d. 603 A.n. , one of Aiolnimm.Mr.s di-‘c]plcs, Im't be- 
fore conversion a furious opponent. Like Saul, his change nuide liis zeal givatcT on the 
other side, and chietiy to him w'ere the propliih’s suc(*c.*.soi',s indebted for the compie.st of 
Syria. In 030 ho led 4000 men into Egypt, besiigctl ancient Mvanphis, took it by storm, 
and on the spot built Foslat, the ruin.sof whieli arc now known as oltl Tairo. " la O-lO, 
after a siege of 14 months, he took Alexandria, losing 23,h0O men, lic^ is credlh;d with 
projecting a canal to unite the Mediterranean and Red seas. He is ciitirged witii cmasing 
tlie'destiuction of the famous library at Alexandria, but tfie cha,rg<i may well be dis^ 
missed, as it was not advanced until six centuries after his death. '"I'iiere i.s rcu.^on to 
believe that no large proportion of the 100,000 voiiunes left by the Ptolemies remained 
at the date of A. ’s conquest. 

AAIRU'-EL-KAIS, or AwiiouLCAys, an Araliian poet, contempnrary wit!) and 
opposed to Mohammed. Before the prophet aniumucc'd Ids misdon, A. wroie one of 
the seven poems called “ Moallakat ” (suspended) because they w'ere sii.qumded hi lac 
Kaaha at Mecca. They were put in English hy Sir Jones, 

AMRDORP, Nikolaus VON, 1483-1565; a German Proh'stant refonner, an early and 
determined supporter of Luther; educated at Leipsic and rir>t graduate^ of the iimv 
university at Wittenberg; professor of theology in 1511. He was* with .Luther at tiie 
Ijeipsic conference and the diet of A\T)rms, and'in the seen!, of his Wart imrg seclusion. 
He assisted the first eirorts at reformation in Alagdtimrg, Goslar, and Kinbei*k. Ho was 
active in the Schmalkald, debates, and spoke strongly aged nst the bigamy of the eii’ctor 
of Hesse. A. "was made a bisliop of Naiimhurg in 1542; lAsigncfl hi lo47, juid took part in 
founding the iinivensity of Jena. He supeiiiitendeil the puh.liealion of Luther s works, 
and opposed Alelancthon on the separation of the HigJi-i^ulheran party. 

AMS'LEE, Samuel, professor of the art of engraving on copper, in the neademv of 
arts, Mnnieh, wms b. Dee. 17, 1791, at Schinzmteh, iiASwitz.erlanii, reccivtid his first 
lessons from Lips of Zurich, and afterwards studied under He.ss, in AInnich. His first 
great work w’as an engraving from aMagtkihm bv Carlo Dolce. In 1 hU> he xvent to 
Rome, where, in several engravings of statues bV ThorwaldseiT, he snectM.-ded w(il in 
uniting the eharactcriatics of the originals with ‘'the sinqile style of Marcus Antonio. 
Aided by Barth and Hiklburghausen, lie engraved n lille-pap:e for the L •'// XMr 

inigoi, from a design by Cornelius. During his second sojourn in Rome he 

began his great work, an engraving of '“Alexander’s Triumphal IToce.ssion.” hv Thor- 
walclsen. lAt j\Iumch, in 1831, he finished his large plate of the “Burial (d‘ Clirist,'’ by 
Raphael, which, with his engraving of a statue of Chri.st, by Danneckcr, d]>plavcd iiiV* 
highest qualities of ixnitative art. These wanks wmre followed by a ^ ‘Holy Family,” 
from Raphael, and the “Madonna di Casa Tmnpi,’’ Ills lust great w’orkwas an engrav- 
ing from Overbeck’s “Triumph of Religion in the Arts.” A\. d, Alay 18, 1849. His 
style is marked by a clear and noble treatment of form, rather than by stremg contrast of 
tones. Few engravers have equaled A. in his deep knowledge and faitlifu'l reiiresmita- 
tion of the works of Raphael. 

AMSTEE3AM, or Amstkldam (the dam or dike of the Amsid), the chief city of iho 
Netlierlmid.s, is situated at tlie confluence of the Am.slel with tin* Ij (pronounced iyve\ an 
arm of the Zuiderzee, and is divided by the former, and nuntcroin; canals, iibo* small 
islands, connected by about 300 bridges. Almost the W’ho'.c city, which extends in the 
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the shape of a crescent, is foimded on piles. At the beginning of the IStli c., it ^\a^i 
merely a ilshing-vHhige, with a small castle, the residence of the lords of Anistel. In 
03] ar-coimt of the murder of count FI oris of Holland, the rising town was demol- 
ished, and its inhabitants were compelled to leave it. Afterwards, with Amslelland (tbe 
iiist’-ict oil the hanks of the Ainstel), it was taken under the jirotectioii of the counts of 
llollaml, and under them enjoyed several privileges which contributed to its subsequent 
prosperity. In 1482, it was wailed and fortified. It soon rose to be the first commercial 
place in tlu‘ united states of the Netherlands; in 1585 was considerably enlarged by the 
building of the new town on the w. ; and in 1622 had 100,000 inhabitants. This prosperity 
eMclled tile envy of its neighbors. In the 17th c., the war with England so far reduced 
tim cimmierce of ii., that, in the year 1650, about* 4000 houses were uninhabited. 
Prosjierity was restored during the next century, and, though commerce was again 
injured by 1 lie disputes with England in 1781 and 1782, it once more revived. The 
union of Holland with Prance in 1810 entirely destroyed the foreign trade of A., while 
the excise and other new regulations impoverished its inland resources; but the old firms 
lived through the time of difliculty, and in 1815 commerce again began to expand. 

The city lias a fine appearance, when seen from the harbor, or from the high bridge 
over the Anistel. Numerous church towers and spires relieve the flatness orihe pros- 
pect. Idle old ramparts have been levelled, planted with trees, and formed into prome- 
nades. Between 1866 and 1876, many spacious streets and an extensive public park 
were addc.d to the city. Tramways have been successfully introduced, and the harbor 
greatly improved. There is railway communication with all parts of the country and of 
Euro[)e. Bich grassy meadows surroimd the city. On tlie w. side are a great'niimher 
of windmills for grinding corn and sawing wt^od. The three principal canals in A., on 
each side of whicli, with a carriage-way and row of trees intervening, the gentlemen’s 
residences are built, run in semicircles within each other, and are from 2 to 3 m. long, 
called the Heerengracht, Keizer’s-gracht, and Princengracht. The houses arc built of 
brick, and have tbek gabies towards the streets, which gives them a picturesque appear- 
ance. In old times, A, was strongly fortified; but now its only defense consists in the 
sluices, several miles distant from the city, which can flood, in a" few hours, the surround- 
ing land, A hard frost, however, like that of 1794-95, when Pichegru invaded the 
country, would render this meaiih of defense useless. 

The pop., 31st Dec., 1875, amounted to 289,981, the majority belonging to the Dutch 
reformed church. Of the remainder, tlie most numerous are the Boinau Catholics, the 
LuthcraLis, Jews, and Ba])tists. The chief industrial establishments are sugar refineries, 
engineering works, mills for polishing diamonds and other pi'ecious stones, dockyards, 
maimfaetories of sails, ropes, tobacco, silks, gold and silver plate and jewelry, colors and 
chemical preparations, breweries, distilleries, with export houses for corn and colonial 
produce; cotton-spinning, book-printing, and type-founding are also carried on. Income 
of the city (1875), £496,929; expenditure, £450,127; debt,’ £8,518,526. The ships which 
cleared in were 1020; out, 1040. The former Stadhiiis, converted into a palace for king 
Louis Bonaparte, and still retained by the reigning family, is a noble structure raise{l 
upon 13.659 piles, and extending 290‘ft, in length, by 239 ft. in breadth, surmounted by 
a round tower, rising 190 ft. froni the base. It has a hall, 120 ft. long, 57 ft. wide, and 
90 ft, high, lined wdth v/hito Italian marble— an apartment of great splendor. 

The ''JVieuice Kerh (New Church), founded in 1408, is the finest ecclesiastical structure 
in the city. Its chancel is especially admired. It contains the tombs of admiral de 
■Ruvter, of tlie famous Dutch poet Vondel, and of various other notable persons. The 
Old Chiireli {Ond(i Kerk), l)uilt in the 14tli c., contains several monuments of naval 
lieroes. LUerature, science, and recreation are not forgotten in the pressure of business, 
for A. has its academy of arts and sciences, an excellent museum, of paintings by the old 
masters and other co'llections, a library, harmonic societies, a botanical and a zoological 
garden, and several theaters. Tlie hospital for aged people, the poor-house, house of 
correction, the orphan asjiums, a navigation sciiool, and many benevolent societies, 
are well sup]iorted, and managed on good principles. Large sliips reach the city by 
the Nfatli Holland canal (52 in. in length) from Nieuwe Diep, but, if drawing more 
than 15.1 ft, of water, must first discharge a large part of the cargo. Tfo avoid this delay 
and expense, the Ij has been separated from the Zuider Zee by a sea-dike, with sluices 
for admitting the small inland ships, and pumping-machinery capable of discharging 
2500 cubic meters of water per minute. Two piers have been built into the North sea, 
near ^V'ijk iian Zee, to form a harbor. The peninsula lias been cut by a canal which is 
continm’ti through the Ij, and capable of admitting vessels drawing 22 ft. direct to A., 
reducing also the distance from 52 to 15 m.,the length of the new canal. In carrying’ 
out these works, about 12,000 acres of excellent land have been reclaimed from the Ij, 
and in 1870 a large tract was already hearing fine crops, 

AMBTESBAM, a barren islet in .lat. ZT 52' s., and long. 77° 37' e., the borne of sea- 
birds, sliell-fish, and seals. It is worthy, however, of notice at once for its structure and 
its situation. j\IanifcsUy of volcanic origin, it still possesses a burning soil and hot 
springs; and along with its single neighbor, St. Paul, 60 m. to the n.e., it is about mid- 
rvay iii tlie direc! line between the cape of Good Hope and Van Diemen’s Land, being 
also at nearly the same distance from cape Comorin. 



AMSTERDAM, a t. in Montgomeiy co., K. Y.^ .13 in. n.w. of: lliaiiy, on tlir ^loliawk 
river and the K. Y. Central Kuiiroad. There are bix diui'cin.-/', a be'uro <d. laeiorieb, bauk.ti^ 
and two weekly newspapers. Fop. Mo, h045. 

AMU, Amt DartxV, or JKiruN. See Oxus, 

AMUCK', or Amook, UUNNIKG (Javaiuise, r7/;?/v;U 'Mo I::]!”), a efifdoin in J;e/a 
among’ those in whom a ferocious madness is prodiu-ea \\y us;; oT <»pimn. The 
sul'Cenu’ rushes abroad armed with some weapon, u--rml!y a yvn-'i\ ()r l.aryf* <iirk, strik- 
ing indiscriminately at ail whom he encomiters. Win ’.i e.;;e, 1-; s. vu to ;-l:;rt on Lis mad- 
ness, the people cry ‘‘ai!io(ik/’MUid immediately hunt the simnia.e to de;'t.h. in-o]i;ihly 
ill many cases lliis is deliberate^ on the victim’s pari, as a, means of suioitie. This 
madne.ss is known oidy by the Javanese. 

AX/ITJLET, any dh jeet worn as a charm. It is ofh'u a or piecr- of raefal, with 
an inscription or scmic iigures engraved on it, ami is mmei'ally i-u^pciided from llio 
neck, and worn as a preservative against sickness, wilciierjiff, ei<‘. It - orlyln, lilu* its 
name, seems to lie oriental. The aneifmt Egy]d.i:ins liad their unmh'is, s<»metimes 
forming imcklaces. Among the Greeks, such a ju’oteetive eimru! wa - styh'd ////y/u-’- 
tcrioji imioivr the Uoinans, ainnlctiniL d'his vou'd is iiioLidly dt'i'ivrd from the 

Arahie htihht'el (‘’what is suspemded”;. The phyinclerio; (h* the aee, s (s? c 3latl. 

xxiii. 5), slips of panhnnent on wliieh ])assag('s of (he hiU' weiv wriitfu, wen; evi- 
dently worn as badges of piety hy the Idiarisees; ]'Ail vo rt* d.-.t) nwoiivh'd a.,-; whole- 
Bome*^prescrvalives I'rum (ivil s]>irils, and from all nm.niier <h' Innan. I'rom tie* heathen, 
the use of amulets passed into the Clirisfijan ehureh, tiu- iuwripdon on diem being /e/o 
(the Greek word for a li.sh), because it contain'.-;! da; iiiidals (tf tie* Greek words for 
Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour. Sec AmmuvLmi- ix o .\mmig liie Gnosjk* sects, 
Abraxa.s stones (c(.v.)were much -used. Amuli'k soon beemre' .-o c(jmmon among Chris- 
tians that, in the 4ih c., the <‘lergy were interdieled frony nmldng ami seliimr them on 
pain of deprivation of imly orders; and in 731 llie. vve;iriiig of aniuiels \v:».s solemnly 
(‘ondemaed by the clnirch. Among tlie Turks ainl tiam-,' eiin r nation-^ <d' centred A^sia, 
eveiy person con.sidcrs it mme.ssaiy to wear a favservative ehnrtn. With tin.! spm.'ud of 
Arabian U'dronomy, the astrologiral A. ortaiiMuan («?. v.) of tie.; Ai';ib'- foimd its way to 
ICuroiie. Ko])p, a’Chuman author, has writt'-n ;i worx, yV'-v.- .-./w cV/.Oo/, on amu- 
lets and Ihelr in.seripli;)ns. Among amulets in repute lu li.e mide!],* ;ere.i sve.e Ltio cians 
uttriimted to St. Helena, the mmlier of (.tonstauliiie, 7 h ’v ■ t other esJus iuiirktnl 
witii a cross were thought . S])(mia1!y eiheaeious agaliu-t e gih-p.-y, im<l are te-nerally 
fomtd perforated, for liie pur'])ose of being worn sayiea'kd iVe? lite ucck.— Tim belief 
ill the virtue of junulets is not extinct among die viug.ir. 

A?ri'llATir, or iMuKAo', L, TISO-SD; Stdtan of ilu* Oitrimnn I’lirks, succeeding his 
father Orklian in 134t). lie was the. lirsl to le;id h’arhldi aw'W luio Ih.iropmaud in 
Idhl took Adnauo})ic, iixtnl there his r(‘dd.;ace, !>udt a ep’a vrOi \ '.oopun mid fublmr 
adorned the city. Urban V. pre;iched a erustul;.* agaiuh, n';m. ieii ih" venture wits dis- 
astrous to the Christians. The Greek emperor Joiia Ua:.;eo!o'/ i wn- ifi--. a.ly; hut. the 
sou of the Greek and one of A.’s soils made a eoiispir.u'y, u him v. ;h d'-fentod and young 
AitAurath \va.s ]mt to diiath ]>y his father. A. wa.s a good, rol.*ri r hut ih;toral<', shniing 
treaties hy dipping his hand in ink and imiking a mark with Iho'** huaers together, with 
the fourth linger ami thumb at distant places. lie loaL hi.:- life in the battle of (.'iissova, 
and was succeeded by his son Bajazet. 

AMURATH', or Alun.viV, IL, 1404-51; tenUi en.pmror of the Turks, sneceeding 
iMohamrned I. in 1421. lie took Salonika (Thes;-;i!<miea; bom ’ iMeXh uc! iuus nml opened 
tile way for .subjugating Greece. lie went on sueecv-j'uhy till wlmn lie was 

defeated ly Humiaides and obliged to make pea<‘c with dm ( m'isilmi u At that time he 
lost a son, and abdicated in favor of anotlier son, Mrusamm -.d. ouly 1! year-; of ege. Tlie 
ChrisUans renewed the war, and hastening from retirf-meih lu‘' <lehA t:'d tismu in the 
importiud battle of Varna, Kov, 10, 114T \vltme. Lad'si; s. 1-iiig of Hungary, foil Ho 
again retired, and again came forth to fpudl mi insmTecth.n of tlju janiss.-irios. k l(« invudcal 
Albaiiiaand the Peloponiiesus, wIku’c George Ca.Mriet (komaltabega d( iVat'-di him; hut he 
retreated only to gain a great, victory over his iV.rmer adver ary ilunniade-., .* 1 CasMiva, 
Oct. IT. 1448, in a battle lasting tlinx* days. He was tlu* iiivt <)Uoin;m (‘mpei'or who 
caused bridge.s of greatMcngih to he. built ; and in liis in ign poetry, juri-prudeuce, and 
theology began to ilourish. He died of a]) 0 ple.xy tit Adrlaiioiiic. 

xWiiUl’ATir, or MrnuD', III., 1545-95; suma-ded his fdlu'r, Sidini If., in 1571 us 
sultan ot the Turks, It is saitl that his first wordri to his eourti(‘rs at accession were, 
“ I am hunp'v; give me sojuething to eat.” and they were prophetic of the brntinos and 
disa.stcrs of his^ reign. In 1579, cpu'cn Elizalx'tli gained lii-; friendsliijt, ami made with 
him a commercial .treaty. In liis reign tlH‘ janis.snrics h(‘gau to know their power, and to 
hasten the ruin of tin; state by revolts. He was stiperslidous, feeble, irritable, fond of 
‘dancing, music, and the pleasures of the Iiarcm. 

^ A MUR ATH , .or AIuJiADh IVh, l()tl-40; succt'cdcd his uncle Alustaplia in 1G22. The 
-chief event rj‘ his reign was the recovery of Bagdad nftcu' 10 days’ incessant as'-'-ault upon 
the Persian definulers. His bloody character has given him liie name of the Turkish 
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Kero. G:i rc‘po£',7c;~?ing Bop:arLd lie slew 80,000 Persians in cold blood. It is supposed 
lliiil this ily aiitl his early death at the age of 3D were due to perpetual Intoivicatioii. 

AxdUSS.VT, Jean Zule.ma, 1700-1850; a French surgeon. He entered the ann 3 ", 
vras asshshuit surgeon under Esqiiirol in La Salpetrierc hcspital, and pimeclor at the 
ihiris j'aeuliy of inediciue. He improved and invented many surgical instruiBcnts, and 
v;:is the i;i>r to show tlie ini[)orUuice of torsion of arteries in lieniurrhage. He Vviote on 
the nervous system, lithotomy, etc. 

ALIhTdIATH', a cave amidst the mountains which bound C?ash mere on the n.e. It is 
■4 natural cave in. ii rock of gypsum, about 100 jmrds wide, 30 high , and 500 deep. It is 
t)erieved lar the Hindus to be the residence of the god Biva, and is therefore visited by 
multitudes ef }ulgiiois. It is inhabited vast numbers of doves, whicli IL' out in alarm 
on tlie loud shouting of prayers by the pilgrims, and this is supposed to indicate the 
aece’ptanoe of their prayers. 

Airy OIK, an old Laconian t., was situated on the eastern bank of the Eurotas, 20 
stadia, s.e. of Bpjirta, in a richly wooded and fertile- region. It wms a famous city in the 
heroic ago, the abode of Tyndarus and his spouse Leda, who bore to Jupiter the twins, 
Oa.vlor and Pollux (called Ampclcd fi'atres, the xkngyckean brothers), and also Helena. 
Long aiter the DoriaQS had subjugated and peopled the rest of the Peloponnesus, A. con- 
tinued to bo a fre(.i Aclnean town. "" It was conquered by the Spartans only before tlie first 
Messcnlan war, and in consequence of a curious and absurd law. The iDhabitants were 
so often agitated by false rumors of the approach of the Spartans, that, growing tired of 
living ill a state of coutiiiiial alarm, they decreed that no one should henceforth mention 
or even lal.e notice of these disagTceablc fictions. Unfortunately, the Spartans dlJ come 
at length, and according to the Greek saying, “ A. perished through silence.” Hence the 
proverb, Ahn/cUs ipAs 'titclinrrdor (more silent than A. itself). After its conquest, A.^ 
became a. vilia.ge, noted only for its annual festival of the Hyacintliia, and its temple of 
Apollo, vritii tiic colossal statue of the god himself. — A., an anciciit city on the coast of 
Gainr)ania, Italy, said to have been built by a colony from the Greek A. It had ceased 
to exist in the time of Piiu}'. 

AIIYCfDA'XEIT., or .D-Iiupacea:, according to some botanists, a natural order of 
dicotyiedonous plants, but more generally regarded as a sub-order of Hosace.e. The 
s})ecies are all tree's or shrubs. They have the tube of the calyx lined with a disk, tim 
pistil a solitary sii{i}.)io carpel with a terininal style, the fruit a drupe. X^’or other botaui- 
cal chmaielers, see HosACEyE. The bark yields gum, and hydrocyanic acid is present in 
very notable qiiantit}* in dilferent pai'ts, us the leaves, kernels, etc. Tjj,e A. are ehiefiy 
natives <d' the cold and temperate regions of the northern hemisphere. Some of tiieni 
yield valnal)lo fruits; and various product.s of the order are used in medicine. See 
Almond, Pe.\cii, PHi:c:TAnrNE, PLU}.r, ChTEUitY, and Ciiekuy Laukel, This order or 
sub-order contains about 110 known species. 

Airi^'"Dl'Lin (C,ioH« 7 K 0 . 2 e,GIIO) is a crystalline piincijde existing in the kernel of 
bitter ahnonds, the leaves of the csrams lauro-cemsus, and various otijer plants, Avhieh, 
ii^Mlistilhition, ^field liydroc^ranic acid. It is obtained, by extraction Vv-itii boiling alco- 
hol, from- the paste or cake of bitter almonds, wliich remains after the fixed oil has been 
separated by pre.ssiirc. The alcoholic solution usually contains more or loss oil, v'hieh 
must l)e removed by decantation or filtration; it must" then be evaporated till a syrup is 
left, which must be diluted with water, mixed with yeast, and set aside to ferment, in 
order to get rid of any sugar that may be present: on now filtering and evaporating, the 
anqvgdalin crystallizes iiUhiu transiLirent needJeJlke prisms. It ha.s a sweetish somc- 
whal bitter taiste, and is not poisonous, and when treated with alkaline solvents, ammo- 
nia is expelled, and amygdalic acid, HO,C4oH2e02.t, is produced. Its most remarkable 
change is, iiowever, tlmt wliich is noticed in the article Aidjonds, Yolatti.k Oil of, 
and wliicii rna^Mie thus brielly stated. AYlien the bruised almond kernel, or almond 
paste, is brought in contact with water, the peculuir odor of bitter almonds is almost 
imuK'diati'ly mailved; and in twenty-four hours all traces of amygdaliu will have.- disap- 
ptnired, its place being taken by ess'ential oil of almonds, hydrocyanic acid, svigar, and 
formic acid. This tninsformat'ion is iluo to the presence of a peculiar nitrogenous matter 
called emuisin (q.v.), or synaptase, which sets up a kind of fermentation. .Vs the ]u-o- 
portion of liydrocyanic acid v/liieh is lilierated by tlie above reaction is fixed, Liebig 
and Yv'bhlcr recommend that amygxlalin should be employed in preparing that acid for 
medicimil purposes. Amygdaliii may he dissolved in water for any length of time with- 
out undergoing change; biit if it be mixed with an emulsion of street almonds, immedi- 
ate decomposition ensues. Seventeen grains of amygdalin, when dissolved in 1 oz. of 
emulsion of sweet almonds, furnish exactly 1 grain of pure hydrocyanic acid, which may 
be readily diluted to the strength of the pharinacopoeial acid. 

AMY0 I5ALOIB (from amygdalus, an almond), a rock, consisting of a basis of some 
kind of ti'c.p-rock, very frequently of greenstone, forming numero’us roundish or oval 
ci'.lls, whicli are filled with nodules, often of calcareous spar or of zcolit.ic minerals. 
The cells are not of large size, but even tliose which are almost adjacent difTer much in 
this res])GCt. The nodules are evidently the result of a sublimation and imperfect 
crystalUzution, under the action of the heat which formed the cells. Enqrty cells often 
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occur ainorigf;t those which arc filhid with luhiorals. Tha name A. is soiiietimcscxtciidcd 
to rocks of the same character, although the basis ho not of U'a.|,). 

AivIl^L (OioHu) is the fifth in the series of alcohol radicals who-ii geco rnl formula is 
Co„l and of which uicthyl and etiiyl arc tlu* llrst two mcmhci's. j| i- olitairo-d by 
heating ainyldodide with an aiiialgaiu of zinc in a clo'^isi IuIh* a! a. iccip' ict urc of a..hn!it 
350 ', aiKl is one of the natural jiroducts of the distillniion of (*o?d, ll i-- a. ('oinrlcss li«juid, 
with a sp. gT. of 30 A a hoiIiiig't)vniit of oll A and a soineVvdiat aruLuaSlc odor, and It 
exerts a rightdmnded rotaUny action on a ray of polarized iigiih It (c^irrs lutu a large 
iiiiiuher of clicinieal compounds, most of which — as, for iiidanetc hrmifob’, ehlorif.!!*, 
iodide, etc. — arc dtTived from ainylit^ alcohol, whiclj tusus posns'-ly the sina* ivlatioi) to 
amyl that ordinary alcohol hears to ethyl (Cili;,). A m\ ii(; ai(‘ohnl h ''Ulhrbn d . d -senhed 
in the article FinsioL t >fn, whU*h is the name given to the crudi' a!<-cbfi't. li, seems 
invariably to accompany ordinary alcoliol when tiie latter is p’o'pai'ed hy iViaccnmi lyn, 
and apparently occurs in iargesL ipiantity in tiiose liquids whh-h remaiti most alkaline 
during fermentation. 

AMYLA '030 il'S (from standi), aterm used in idsemidi’v and hnt.uy, aiali'ipiiv. 
aleut to starchy. — ^l.food is food consisting at least in great t»:iri of >omf‘ kiml of slareh, 
as urrow-i'oot, sago, cti;. — Acomiiound radical, called c/,ggV. is tornaal by tim oeciniipD- 
sitioii of standi in apceniiur ferineiitatioii — — hut i(,> it the term A. 
has no reference, 

AM'YLETSIE, a thin colorless li((ukl, boiling at Ihd' lA, dc-nshy of vapm* 2.33; s]>. gr. 
0.G5; discovered in 1344 hy Balard, It is ])n;dn.<*e{l l)y treating sunylic alcoliol wuth 
sulphuric or phosphoric acid, it is very volatile, mi.\(‘s witli aicd-ol ami ctiim*, aiul 
burns with a white llaiiic; combines actively with hrominc, tin* liydracid’'., ami (diloride 
of sulphiu:. It. s vapor is rapidly ahsorbeil hy .'sulphuric anhydride and pi rchimdde of 
antimony. It has been used like chloroform a.s an ame.->l]ietie, Iml with occjcdonal falui 
re-sUits. 

AKYLIC ALCOHOL. Sec Fusel Oil. 

AMYOT, or AI5I0T, JACiiiTES, a PAvneh writer, well known byliis (‘Xiadk-nt transla- 
tions of the Oreek classics, was I). in 1513, and d, in 1503. Eacine hichly csleeiiUHl the 
trairslations hy A., of wliicli the version of Plnmndi is one of tie* he-l, ami ha"* I’lassed 
through several editions. — A miot, Josc])h, a ('chdjraled J(‘suit ami oriejtfal scholar, was 
b. at Toulon in EOS, and lived as a missionary in China from I'ldti in dm time of ids 
dt'nt'ii, in 1704. His knowledge^ of tin' ('hinese and d'aiar hingimges mm.hh d him to 
collect; many vahiahle notices of anli(iuiti('S, hi.^tory, languagf. and aus, in China. 
Many of his* writings may lie found in the J/Oz-'emo Vc, Sv’i iuuh d 

ki^ Artn r/os- <!hinohi{\i> vols. Paris, 17f’G-171>fj. liis JJklifhmairf 1 rhooj^ns 

Was edited by iamgles in 1730. 

AMYUAUT, JiIoisK, 1590-1(504; an {‘minenl I'nmch Prot? slant tlnMih-dati and meta- 
physician, of an illustrious family from Alsace* (li- fatln-r svt Idm m study law, and he 
nuide rapid progress in the university of ld)ietie,rs; 'out on his way Innm* ml I al Sjuiniur 
the Prote.stant mini.^ter, Eonchereaii, wlm took him to Plo'mivPona'.y, gouunor of the 
city, and the 'two piu'suuded A. to leave law for thefditey. Ifr, dwelt at Sauninr, and 
“ sat at the feet of tlie. great Canu'ron,” a pupil as great a^ his mnUer, Hi- famr hvcaine 
sueli that universities and ehiirches in Saiunur, Pjiris, and Ponn* con'iivUd for his 
pres(>nec. A. referred all to tiie synod of Anjou, mai its decidon seil’n-d inm at Sannnir, 
both as professor and pastor. ills co-prolVssors were Louis Crqa'll and .beam de la 
place; and their life-long friendship was Inaiut if id ami remarknhlu, a|- is sln-i]’ memory 
asyjoint a.iUhors of the 77a'.s-<>« i^abuifricntii.^. In Itifd, A. puhlisiiedi Tnkir ]h!i)j/onk 
still a livingwork; and thenceforward lie vras fon-mo^t hi jirovindal mid national synods. 
His character was largely .shown w'licn the (‘harn'iiton suiod of ithld elm'll' him to ]>rcsont 
to the king the dbpy of f/ie (■oiuphihik and (Adi nna'c^Jor ihv Jn/rarfdni^'f atxl YfifaftouH of 
the Edkf of Ka)ifeH. Before this time all save Homan Catholic deputies Innl nddu‘sJrcd 
the king on their knees; Imt A. refused to speak unics,. lu* (ouhl stand as did the 
Homani.sts. A warm debate ensued, and even Hichelieu cons(*nh d to visit pirivalely the 
stout Protestant, and ipison with him; but he insisud and carried tlic d.ay, an'd, in 
presence of the .sovereign, his rehearsal, given with suavity ami dlg:nity. (dianaed ewn 
bis adver.sane.s. His oration was at once luihllsheil m the* J/uv/z/v/, and is a historic 
lamlmark in French Protestantism. He took part in all tin* gri'al contro\<‘r^ies mi pre- 
destination, Arminianism, etc,, of the time; holding fad to Calvini.un. hut with a liher- 
alit.vnot usual in that severe sect. The imi versify at Saumur lH*canie the iVaiulahi-luaid 
of French^ Protestant ism, and A. had as many* as 1(H) stmh-nts in alb nduiice, iijujii 
bis prelections. He left many works winch are* .still the religiou.s consolation of Inuiible 
bYencli home.s. In 1G57, he wuxs hurt by a fall whicli fierhups hastened his dtalh. 

AMYEIBA'GE.®, a natural order of dicotyledonous or exogenous jilants, consiMing of 
trees and shrubs, natives of tropical coiintri(‘s, remarkable fur the abundance A liicif 
fragrant balsamic or resinous juice. They have conpxnmd leav(*,s, occa"ioimlly with 
stipules and pellucid dots. The flowers are*in raci'ines or panicles; the calyx pi'rsistcut, 
with 2 to 5 divisions; the petals are 3 to 5; «mstivation valvatcor imhricati*d. ‘ Thestamvn.s 
arc twice or four times as many as the petals. The ovary is superior, sessile,! to 5 ceiled. 
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inserted in a laro'c disk; tlie >style solitai^ and compoimd, or wanting; the sliginas ns 
niaiiv as the eeils'of the ovary; the ovules in pairs, anatropal. The I'rult is hard and 
r dry/l to 5 celled, its outer rind often splitting into valves. The seeds are exalbuiiiiuous. 

About 40 or 50 species are referred to the order; but many of tht?ra are still very 
imperfectlv known. Some species afford valuable timber; but the principal products ot 
the order "are fragrant resins and balsams, as Myrrh (q.v.), and diiiereht kinds ot 
franki license (q.v.X olibaniim (q.v.), elemi (q.v.), bdellium (q.v.),^ tacaiinihac (q.v.), 
balsam of gilead (q.v.), etc. Among the more important genera of the order may be 
named bu.kiu'iiiodcndvon^ hth^welUci, and tcica, Cciiutviufn 

Java,, wliicii yields a gum similar in its properties to the balsam of copaiva tq*y*)» 
produces also triangular nuts, which are eaten both raw rmd dressed, and from winch 
j an oil is extracted for the table and for burning. Sctlu/Mics egypi^iucci’ is cultivated m 

' Egypt for its fruit, a drupe, which is eaten, and from the seeds of w'hich a lat oil is 

expressed, called 

'■ AHA. a termination added to the names of remarkable men, to designate collections 

‘ of tlicir sayings, anecdotes, etc.; as in the works entitled Bacomana, JuIun;ojieumL 

! Such (itles were ’first used in France, where they became common after the publication, 

i' of ^n/Ugerana by the brothers Dupuy (Hague, 1(>66).^ Tii Eiigilsh literature there are 

* many works of this kind. America, also, has its Mui&livngtoivuimi. A tolerably complete 

f; catalogue of works Avith such titles may be found in BibUograpUe des Oucmgcs 

I AW (Brussels, 1839). 

r AHABAP'TISTS, a term applied generally to those Christians Avho reject infant bap- 

^ tism, and administer tiie rite only to adults; so that Avlien a new member joins them, 

: he or she is baptized a second time, the first being considered no baptism, 'ihe name 

(0-r. to baptize again) is thus owing to an accidental circumstance, and is disclaimed by 
the more recent opponents of infant baptism, both on the continent and in Cicat 

i ^^The* origin of the sect cannot be distinctly traced; but it is manifestly conned od with 

I the controA^ersy about infant baptism carried on in the early church. Opposilion to this 

i doctrine Avas kept alive in the various so-called heretical sects that Avent by the pneral 

j, name of Cathari (i.c., purists), such as the Waldenses, Albigenses, etc. Shortly alter the 

; beginning of the reformation, the opposition to infant baptism appeared aiitw, especially 

among a set of fanatical enthusiasts called the prophets -of Zwickau, in Saxony, at 
whose head were Thomas Miinzer (q.v.) (1520) and others. Munzer Avent to Waldshut, 

; on the borders of Switzerland, which soon became a chief seat of anabaptisni, and a 

: center Avhence visionaries and fanatics spread over Switzerland. They pretended to neiA’’ 

1 revelations, dreamed of the establisliment of the kingdom of heaven on earth, and sum- 

moned princes to join them, on pain of iosliig their temporal povrer. Tin y rejccteil miant 
baptism, andtauglit that those who joined tliem must he baptized anew witii tiie baptism oi 
' the Siiirit ; they also proclaimed the community of goods, and the equality of all Cfiirisiians. 

These doctrines naturally fell in Avitli and supported the “ peasant Avar’ (q.v.) that hau 
about that time (1525) broXen out from real causes of oppression, riic seed .spread rapidly 
through Westphalia, Holstein, and the Netherlands, in spite of the severest }>«‘secutious 
The battle of Frankenliauseii (see Munzer) eruslied their progress in baxony and 
Franconia. Still, scattered adherents of the doctrines continued, and Avere agmn brought 
together in various places by traveling preachers. In this capacity, oiie^ Melchior Holi- 
mann, a furrier of Swabia, distinguished himself, Avho appeared as a visionarv preacher 
in Kiel in 1527, and in Emden in 1858. In the last town he installed a baker, John 
]\lattliiesen, of Haarlem, as bishop, and then went to Strasburg, Avliere he died in prison. 
Matthiesen began to send out apostles of the ncAV doctrine. Two of these Avent to 
M.Linster, where they found fanatical coadjutors in the Protestant mmistcu* Kothmann, 
and the burghers Knipperdolliug and Krechting, and Avere shortly joined by the tauor 
Bockliolcl, of Leyden, and Gerrit Kippenhrock, of Amsterdam, a bookbinder, and at 
last by Matthiesen himself. With their adherents, they soon made themselves masters 
of the city; Matthiesen set up as a prophet, and Avheii he lost his life in a sally against 
the bishop of Munster, Avho Avas besieging the tOAvn, Bockhold and Knipperdollmg took 
his place. The churches Avere now destroyed, and 12 judges were appointed over 
the tribes, as among the Israelites ; and Bockhold (1534) had himself crowned king of the 
“New Sion,” under the name of John of Leyden. The Anabaptist madnep in Munster 
now Avent beyond all hounds. The city became the scene of the AAuldest licentiousness; 
until severafProtestant princes, uniting witli the bishop, took the city, and by executing 
the leaders, put an end to the new kingdom (1535). ) 

But the principles disseminated by the A. av ere not so easily crushed. As early as 
1533 the adherents of the sect had been driven from Emden, and taken refiige in ^the 
Netherlands; and in Amsterdam the doctrine took root and spread. Bockhold also had 
sent out apostles, .some of Avhom had given up the Avild fanaticism of their master; they 
let alone the community of goods and Avomen, and taught the other doctrines of the A., 
and the establishment of a liew kingdom of^piire Christians. Tliey grounded them doc- 
trines clilefiy on the Apocaly])se. One of the most distinguished of this class Avas ilavid 
' Joris, a glass-painter of Delft (1501-1556). Joris united liberalism Avith aiiabaptism, 
devoted ''himself to mystic theology, and sought to effect a union of parties. He 
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acquired many adlierenlr^.who studied Iir.'i bookofiniiriclc.\; {Wuiivj r/v//.^^^)A^'^dcll^uvv:';lrc■d 
Ub ]);* .'c;ucr ill rj-lO, a:icl Iccbcd upcii lj;:n {i;a. .sji1 (jT ik'iep- ■;!, 

hev. ilJidivw rrc:;i Jds parly, lived inuiVeii'CVely nl Iki-b', ii!id“i* tlie ef J.-Jin of 

IlruycH, a.cd died there in the eoninmnioa of the ndoianed ft was (cify in Id:,:) 

that his licretlenl doctrines cnimt to lie:hl, wdic]! the council of iJasle li;;,;], ihediones of 
^oih'; dii£>Mi|\ a:ul bvinicd iiiaier tlic pillow's. 

The rude and ranuilerd period of l!io hi.-.tory (if anahaplism ('lie.o'S wiiii doe seaialal 
of Iddnsf cr. A new era he^a’in-i v.dth I^.Ienr.o hiunnw. (St'c 3d:::\.\o.) hiirruuis! -d Isy 
dangf'iN, ?:onno succeeded, by jiriidcht zeal, in collecilue’ !l>^‘ ^c; iter -d ;el'. c r ‘ct {,f ipT 
sect, and ui roaiuUni^ coiiyiMpiticms in d:e K(<]i(M‘la.n(ls, and in varionfi ■par:.', oi; (rer:a.:n’y. 
I'*-' cuded ti:*e in 'miKTH of tls** a nnnunity “Cloir-i coiyrceeii >:j, ]a„ r, unar n \{ { jri\- 
Haas, I rotijcrs;'’ later, tiicy took the name of hhninmiije’;, aVal r.t pn -'e;it t!!eyc;i:l lhe:n- 
selvwi, in (ierniany, TarJ'puinnte ; in Ilollaud, k'Oojisp-znuden — corn .-pon.'lia;;,' veiy 
luarly to the Enyilsli derignaition raplist^. Thi-;, licsidts heiny a, inou* niiproprijite 
(hv.iyadieii, avoids oh'cn.'dvc) as.soc]nii(iH with the early .Ajaiisaiili.-W. Aieiitio (evp.oundt'd 
ills prim ip.lcs in Ids ih;c/(Ov/a’?(/ih'nda voihfd ;o r<r/Jr;i <'!]i i rt'ddu n G hv.d //,irdr; abLanenU 
of the d'rno Ctiriritian hhlth). d’iiis liook isstiil an autlairity anion r (h(‘ ibnly', wlio lay 
paftlenl'n' sirc.ssoii rc'ceivdny the doctrines of the scri’pture w'.t’n sin.itle i'nitk, and iwliiih 
strictly no to thcni, and set no value on Icr.rniny inni tlie scii-nth.c ( laljoraiioa u'i (h)f> 
trines, ‘ilir'y ujt'ct the lakhp’ of oaths, war, ewny himi (di ivw inn, ndvfnuc (except for 
adnlicij ), infant hap/tisni, and tlui undertaking* of tlie otiiec (u‘ innyi ars.le: Vnayislracv 
tii'y liold to be an institution neccssany for the' iiresient, lend, forciyn to the kingdom of 
Ciiri-.t ; the church is the conununity <jf tlic saints, which mud be la-pt pure by strict 
disci|>iinc. Witii regard to grufje, Tiny profess unlvcrsaiinn, or ludd it ti> he dc-dvianl 
for ail, and tlmirvicw's of tlie Ihoni’s supiicr full in witli tiiu .t* of Z.hmgli; in its celebra- 
tion, tlm ri to of fc(‘t-v.',‘is!>d!ig; is retained, in Germany, Svsit/.tn-land. e.nd Alsactg theJr 
form of worsiiip dhTers little from ike Luthemn. hdieir bi-hoiis, clderu and teaeiter^ 
serve gratis ( lihdnm receive' tiieir name at itirlli, ba[;t].',m is p(.rrV>rnie(l in Hie place uf 
worship, and adults that join the si'ct are rc'baptized. 

Lut along xdth these general iirineiples iherc have b(*en cmdli^ss diversifies and splits 
in tlie sect, (;ecusioiicd by diii'erem'Cs a.s to strict n{'>s of di.^eip]iHe. This cause divitled 
the ])ady, SiS early ai look into the mild and the slriet Alcmionitc.s. Tln^ 1ir>t arc hitowii 
by t:;e title of dVaUa*{uiiders, from a ]>laee iii liollund; tiie seimnd split again into a mul- 
titude of subdi vi:.ions, acteerdiug to minute shades of strict ne-'s, and tb'dr siwa-ral decig- 
iiaticeos, dorlyed frmn tlu' names of h'aders, plnce.s, <and even pec-tdiarsties of ilrc'ss (dului- 
Jac{>b ( !rri -.tiuns. ihPtoners, ilooloniid-cye-ers, etc.), bewildi'rihe stmh Jd (d‘ eeek*^]as- 
lie.d ldsh'’iy.* hhepinityof liwir lives, however, eonnminded every where, r,'‘,v.ei:r, and 
th.Gr i;]rh:.Miy naidc li:em prosperous; so that they gradually .secured formal bjlcratioii 
in many p],.c‘cs. 

Almo 0 the only split among llie, early continental Ihipti.-hs on (loctrlnal fsrnnrAh was 
that v bich toed: place in xVmsterdam in IbGi. Anuiniuni.mn laid n(.it been vvithoul its 
innuence, ('^peeiaiiy among the Wal(irlanders, originally more iiSa.'ni! in tln.dr vkws. A 
k'atiirpgcongrcaiViion accirrdingdy divided into two’ ]uu‘t’!cs, one (Galeiii.ds^ fujin Gal-'iius, 
tlu'ir leader) tidvocating fnrer views in doctrine and di-cipline; the other ( \ po^tooiists, 
fmm h'amud Aimslool) adhering to absolute predi'slintUion iind the di.'a*ipUii(* of fd'cimo. 
The, librud pai'ty rejected cu'eds as of jiuman invention, adopfi'd mueh oi' tiu^ pihiiosopisy 
and t’a^ology of England, and (jxen'ised no little iniliumce on Ha* intelh'etuai pr(»gr,>'4 df 
iloiland. 'i’hia-e two parties gradually alisoriK'd the otlnr seetloiis of the ihipti.sts in iha 
Xotherlands; and ak'out the beginning of tlie lOlli c.,a nuion took ])la(;e by wiiichall tho 
congregations now belong to on<2 body. 

in Germany, the Ihiptists Iiaveuiade some attempts* in iimre recent times to extend 
their eimreh w'ith cousidv rablc iueccss. L iuU'r the Eiipti.u Lnioned' Gernuiuy (whicli, 
abhougli Ineluding cliurche.s in Iloiland, Poland, and (dhereount rii*s, deriws its strenglh 
largely from Prusda) then* \\en\ in iy;2, 10;] eliiirches, with lOghih members. In Priis- 
sia, A'aiious concessions bad been niiuki to tiie Eaplists {'arlv in tids lientury, sucli m 
eximiplion from military servkn. They W(‘re toleraU'd in Eav.aria, Eaden, Vv rtriemberg, 
Mecklenburg, liu. -Mil, Prance, and fh'nmark; but were ('.xpelled from ^^wvdvn. M’hcr- 
e’certhey arc sidtled, they are re.-pccti'd^ !!s quiet, induslrii'nis snl)j<ets; ]}Ut sev('ral Ger- 
man goverummhs have im])oscd re.strietions on tbc'ir (exercise of pu!>kc \V(>rs!Hp; the 
reason assigned b"ingthe tendency to visionary enthusiasm, witicii hud again .slmwn itself 
111 souKi {‘ongr('gation.s. 

As the rei>resentatives of the sect in Great Eritain and Aforth AnuTica have little orno 
liistork-al connectioii w'ilh the carlicii* A. of the coiUinent, they fall more properly to be 
noticed under Baptists. 

AITABAGiDZS, or LABTRiNTHTPmANCinpni, a family of ncantboptarygioms fishes, 
cluinu'terized by a remarkable structure of the up])cr mchnlvramjs of the jiharynx, wdiich 
anydivah'd into small irregular leaves, containing betw'ccn, tiu'in celluiar ^-esi'rvoir.s. 
iae.sykretam water sutlicient to keep the gills moist for a consideralile tiirn', ami so(*nable 
the tish to subsist out of 'waiter, and to tra'vel some distance on dry grouiul; some of the 
species, as llie climbing perch ^(q.v,) of India {anahaii mtudenn), climbing steep banks, or* 
<iveu trees, ly means of the spines of the tins, tall, and gill-covers. OpJuccpfuilits 'imirgl- 
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natus is often seen traveling among tlie grass in the Ibeginning* of the rain,Y .season. The 
fishes rf this rainiiy appear to leave the water for various reasons; but very commonly, 
ii v/renhl appear, upon jiecount of the drying up of pools in periodical dfougl.iLS, tlieir 
]>ecul;r.r organization enahling tlieiu to go in searcli of others. The}' ai'e all fresh-water 
fifne-:, nmlve.s ofllic s.e. of Asia, continent and islands, and of South Africa. The species 
a-\^ Kiuncrnus. and acre arranged under 11 genera. Some of 111 em are much esteemed for 
tl.eii’ delicacy cs food. 

AITLB'A5I»j ('Grec;k), literally, an ascent or n march out of a lovvcr into a higher coun- 
try — die iuv.ne of two idsloricai wmrks; 1. The xl. of Vpnnj, Y,^T\tUm by Xenopiioii.wliich 
gives ai narralis'e of the u ii lb rtunate expedition of the younger Cyrus against ids brother, 
the Feirdr.n king Artaxerxex', and of the retreat of his lO.OlHVQTtkd; allk uiuier the com- 
rnand (d.‘ XenopdVon; 3. Tiie A. if Au'mnder, written by AiTian, and giving an account of 
the campaigns of Alexander tiie great. 

AX^'ABI/EPB (from the Gr. anoMefUiAo look tip), a genus of fishes of the order 
€opU‘r?/(/A ah;hn}i ! tutia, family eyprAiktoyof Cuvier— of the family (‘yprhi-i>doniUh.(>^ (cpv.) of 
Agassiz— ciiaraeterized by akitriuduin of the eyes to which tiierems'ncthing similar in any 
other vei’tebraled animals. This consists in a division of the conn-a mid /rfa into two 
sonu-uvliat unequal elliptical parts, by transverse bands formed of the coifiiniiti'a (see 
Eyu), so that the animal appears to have four ejms, and there are really t tv o pupils on 
cacdi side, tlie other parts of the eye being single. Tins peculiarity of .structm-e is' sup- 
posed to be connected with a habit which these fishes are said to liave of swimming with 
the eyes jiartly Out of the water. They are elongated, scaly fishes, with fiattish rounded 
back, and d(‘pressed head. The young are brought fortli alive, and in a-state of consid- 
erable advancement. The best known species," A. inhabits the rivers of 

Guiana and Surinam. 

Al»rACAEBIA'CE.$ (T:EPvEBiNTACE,.as of some botanists, and part of Tekebintace/E of 
others), a natural order of dicotyledonous or exogenous plants, consisting of trees and 
shrubs, which abound in a resinous, sometimes acrid and poisonous juice. The leaves 
are uitermitc and without dots; the tlowers inconspicuous, usually unisexual. The calyx 
is generally small and persistent, and lias generally five divisions; the petals are perigyn- 
ous, equal'in number to the segments of the calyx, imbricated in mstivation, occasionally 
wxinting. The stamens are e(|ual in number to the petals, and alternate wdth tluinh or 
twk'jc as many, or inure; distinct when there is a fiesliy disk, cohering at the base when ^ 
the disk is wanting. Tlie ovary is usual i^y single, free or a,dlicring to the calyx, Tc.ellc d; 
the styles 1, 8, or "4, occasionally wanting; the ovule solitary, attached to the bottom of 
the cell by a cord. Tlie fruit Is usually a drupe, tlic seed cxalburninous. The order 
contains about 95 knowji species, chiefly but not exclusi\T‘]y tropical, amongst wliieb are 
a considerable number valuable for llie'rcsinous juices and varnishes wliich'they yield, as 
the varnish ofSylhet, varuisliof INIartaban, Japan lacker, etc., and others, w}iicii }u-ouuce 
\vlio]esoiii{3 and pleasant fruits. See Cashew Xsjt, Pistacia, Mastic, TuiiPEXTiNE 
Teee, MaaGO, Hog Pluh. 

/iSrACAEBlUM. See Cashew Xpt. 

AXAOJI'AEIS, a genus of plants of the natural order l^ydToclmvitlem (q.v.), of ■wlii(h a 
species, A, ahlnadnini, {elodea canadenm of some botanists), lias recently liecome muu- 
ralizcd in Britain, suddenly appearing in so great abiinclancc as to impede the navigation 
of some rivers and canals. It is a native of North America, growing in ponds and. 
slow streams and is a dark-green, much-branched perennial , entirely floating under 
water, its flowers only appearing above water for a very short time at the period of fer- 
tilization, as in others of the order to wliich it belongs. It has numerous leaves, whh.di 
are either opposite, or in wvliorls of or 4, wulhout foot-stalks, linear-ohloug, Iraiisp-a- 
rent, 3 to 4 lines long. The fcinaio flowers are sessile in the upper axils, and are inclo.wd 
in a small 2-lobed spathe; the slender tube of the perianth is often 3 or 3 in. long, so as 
to attain the siirfacij of the water, where it terminates in three or six small spreading .seg- 
ments. The male flowers avc seldom observed. Tlie plant was first found in Britain in 
1842, by tlie late Dr. Johnston of Berwick, in the lake of Dunse castle; and again in tS4T 
by j\Ii.ss Kirby, in the reservoirs of a (xinal in Leiccstcj-shire. 4t is now very abundant 
aiid troubiesome in the Trent, Derwent, and other rivers. Its rapidity of growth js 
extraordinary. Immense masses disfigure tlie shallo’ws of tlie Trent, and" cover the beds 
of the deeps. It strikes its .4ioots under the mud in a lateral direction for fi in. or 
1 ft., and then rises and spreads. The stems are very brittle, and every fragment is 
capable of growing, so tiiat the means usually adopted to get quit of it serve rather for 
its propagation. It appears, liowever, tliat water-fowl are very fond of it; and by them, 
probabl^x its seeds may be conveyed from one river to another. It has been found tlmt 
swans inay be fed upon it with advantage, and its excessive growth kept down mori" 
efiectually in this Avay than in any other. It is supposed to be a great impediment to the 
progress of salmon ascending the rivers in which it occurs; but for some kinds of fish 
it probably alTords both food and shelter. The manner of its introduction into Britain 
is unknown, although it lias been conjectured that it may have escaped from some gar- 
den-pond— a conjecture the more doubtful, from the distance between the localities in 
avliich it was first found; but its rapid increase is of great scientific interest, in connec- 
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t"on with tlic important siilrject of the distrilmtion of speeies. ^ As heipjr cnleolated to 
biock up waler-courses, the ]}]aui involves sc>nie mu’iou.s (Tonninif* efui.^idei’etious, 

AliACFAB^SIS, a ScYthlairanci brotjier of kini»- S-hiuiins, vi.-iied Adam; iu tlie time of 
Solon, ^vith whom lie lived on. terais of inti n^ hut w]in>e iilni.fies h>r 1 ram.uu' ;i eou- 
stitiition he does riot Aseem to have estimated hfehly. Ineited hy .*} love ni laa/nina’, he 
subsequeiitly traveled llirongh several (;ouniri(‘-.. On iifeount oi in-* ol lojiicr 

standing’, lie was niirnbered among tlai seven wise tuen ; :nnl many .siioteuniy ]>OK(*rhs arai 
sayings were nseribed to him. No other “baibarmn” c’ver I’eca-i hn,' .u lyir.aii ii'iiu 
cliise.' Idle letters which bear his iiaine were wrillen long alier hi- lime.^ d .s sod i'.sav. 
aflerhis return to his native land, Ini Avas put to deatli by onssr a\ the yuig, y, no leered 
the introdue.tioii of the mysteries belonging to tlie Gi’e<!k religion, in v, uiels il v, ji.-. suje 
postal that A, had been initiated. ^ ^ ^ 

Under the title, Jcuffia A ucicluiTMi^ cii (A'ct'a Cl ravels <d die y^nnjg* ^inaeMar- 

sis in Greece), dean dacques Ga ill i el era}/, a well-known J’Veneh {suiia.rin wrote a 
description of Greek lib; and manners, displaying hatniing an 1 good ia-Uy but oo.iguoMi 
by many anachronisms. A. is inad(3 to \'isii Athens only a bwv m'a:’'- i»eior<* the biria ot 
Alexander the great, and the featuirs of several di:din<’1 periods in Greejan hidoyy are 
confusedly regiirded as having been contemporaiieons. d h<; Imok, llserelore, i\ ili unt 
bear a critical examination; but it Ins eontrdnib'd its ^Inre lovarfl-, an inqfro'v.Al^ kiiovl- 
edge of aneient life, and bus given ris..; to si-V(aul similar works, yueh ns dm o'e^-'os- m;d 
GVmow As: of Becker. The A, of Barlhelemy has lieeii Iraii.-iated into Kiign'-n, ami is to 
be found in most old libraries; it; is still a deservedly estmuned work, whieh may be read 
with advantage by the young, 

AHACH'KONim, an error in clironology. Soim’dmes an A. U purpcxM-lx' imuh; for the 
sake of etl’pct, or to bring certain events within eonvemient eoiupa-s ior drainatie pur- 
poses. Shakespeare, in his oiakes the‘‘<*hK’!v slnlo* tliny; and hehiihn’, in 

bis Fkcolomlni, speaks of a ‘Gightning-conductor ’ as oxidinv c.bout Imt yoars ludotu tlui 
date of its invention. Tliesc disci’C'paiKdes, liowover, do iioi scriouNly injure tljc general 
truth of a poetical work. The A. is more oireiisivc when, in a work whicn p/i’dmnt i'ra’ly 
adheres to the costumes and other extermd features of old limes, yve jind a modeni 
style of thought and language, as in the old French dnimas oriAn-neilii* mul Ihicine. hi 
popular epic poetry A. is a common feature. , Achilles is ahyays young; Helena, always 
beautiful. In their versions of old classic traditions, die writers oMlm mirhlh; ages eon 
verted Alexander, yEncas, and oIIku* ancient henjes. into good l'lir;dia!i ]-.n!elils ot the 
12lh century. In the IXlbelfiugau-fl- if, A ttlia and Tiieodorie are g’ood triemi-' and al n‘g 
though the latter began to reign some 40 years ader deyformor. At tie'* end of dm p.aan 
the heroine, who must have hemi nearly 01) years ohi, and bed pas'S'd dirougii givat 
afflictum and sorrow, is still the lieaudful (}iiee:i Fri<'nilnhl.'’“~.\lany huU*'ruu exam 
pies of A. may be found in old paintings, e.g., *Abraiiaui, Isaac, ajid Jacub in iuodem 
costumes. 

ANAOLA'CHE, one of the mountains of Bob via. in 18" 1‘2' 00'' 20' w. ; about 4 m. 

high, always covered with snow. 

AKAGLE'TUSI., Saint; se(;ond or third b’Mio]^ of Tbime, a mai’tyr under Douuf’an. 
Others say that be succeeded (Jlement i. as iifth Knmau bhimp, and \\i\< niars./rml about 
100 A.D. 

AISTACLE'TUS II, Peter de Leon, anti-pope. Tie was elujsfm iu lidd by n facdori 
' of cardinals opposed to Innocent U., ami was susfaiimti by tin; Homan and souii* other 
states. He maintained himself at Jtome against the arni- of Luthaire, the oppo-ldim of 
other kings, and the clergy in general; d. ildS. 

ANACONDA, Mxjocctcs 7iiarlna, a serpent of die boa faruil.v, nndve of lrn]>]ea] 
America. It passes most of its time in shallow lakes or .•■•Ireams, liviuy (dii^ riy <*m sinal! 
rodents, iguanas, tlsh, and occasionally monkeys and ant -eaters, which it cnidns ami 
swudlows.'^ It is not venomous, and is handlml widiout danger. The* natives, who make 
shoes and bags of its skin, use its fat for oil, and its iloh for food. It is ovoviviparou 
swims rapidly and can remain long iiouer water. It is -ehirmi mf)r(‘ than :2b ft. lung. 

AHAGREOH, one of the most esteemed lyric ])Oi*ts of Grcvc'c, was h. at 'feo':, a sea- 
port of Ionia, spent part of his youth iu Alaha-a, to whieli place mo^t of Ido; rdKov- 
townsmen emigrated "when the 'city was taken byt!)c PcT.'-.laus in kU) n.c'., tind rusf* 
to fame as a'poefc about 5'JJO b.c. He was iialnmized by Polyerales, iltc lultw of 
Samos, who invited him to his court; ami tiu*n; he >ang, luligllland tlowinv >tralns, 
the praise of wine and beauty. After da* detidi <»f Polyeratt-^, lie v. (*nt tes Adams mCI 
B. a), and was i‘ecc;ived with diHtinguished honor by Hippa rebus. Gn da fall of llif)- 
parchns, he left Athens, and probably returned to Tens, from whiclu during die insur- 
rection of Ionia against Darius, he lied to Abdera, when* lu» d., al. Uh* age of 85. 
According to tradition, he was choked by a dried grape. Great honors were pai<l t ) 
him after his death| Teos put his likeness upon ils coins, and a stalue wais raised to 
him on the Acropolk of Athens, whkai represented liim in a state of vinous hilarilv. 

Only a few of his poems Imve been preserved. Of live books winch once existed, 
only 08 lyrics now exbl'wlach bear his name; but of these, comparatively few are to he 
' condtiendy regarded asgehumov They exhiliit great simplicity and delicacy of expres- 
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Sinn, fertility of inTcntion, marl variety of illustration. Moore, a poet of congenial spirit, 
translatA.'d the of xl. into Englisli verse. - 

AITACY'CLUS. Sec Pellitory of Spain. ' 

AI'TABYOII'EKE emerging ”), one of. the names of Yenus; a paintiiig by Apelles, 
representing Venus rising from the sea, and wringing her flowing wet hair. Pliryne or 
Paneasle was supposed to have supplied the model for this master-piece of Aiielles. 
Tile Iniaihhants of the island of Cos bought the picture, and placed it in the temple of 
xEseiilapius. Augustus afterwards bought it for 100 talents of remitted taxes, and 
placed it in the temple of Yenus Genetrix. It is freciuently described in the Greek 
anthology. 

xiNAD YK', or Anadir, a sea or large gulf of n.e. Asia, much resorted to by whalers. 
— Anadyr lavEii, in c. Siberia, flows 500 in. through rocky, barren, and snowy regions, 
and emplies ill the sea of A. 

AlfS'IIIA (from a, privative, and aima, blood) is the condition generally termed pov- 
erty of bloful, and consists essentially of a diminution in the flbrme, and espeeially in 
tlu!^ pi'oportlon of red corpuscles of the blood (see Blood), which in some cases of A, inay 
be so low ns 27 in 1000 parts. Persons in an antnmic condition have pale waxy com- 
plexions, pallid lips and tongues, and if blood be drawn from them, it forms 'a clot 
which is less red, and also smaller in proportion to .the serum, than blood from a 
healtliy person. 

Tlioy suffer from palpitations, fainting, and headaches, singing in the ears, and dis- 
turbed vision • and the Symptoms may simulate organic disease Within the head or of 
the heart. This A. condition may be induced by repeated losses of blood, or by defect- 
ive iiatrit.ion, or by some cause, as in chlorosis, when the balance is disturbed "between 
the loss and reprodiiction of the red corpuscles. 

The curative treatment of A. consists in allowing the patient fresh air, good nourish- 
ment, and those materials avliich promote the formation of the cleflcient elements of the 
vital fluid. Of these, the principtil is iron, of whicli there are several preparations. 
This remedy has, in some instances of chlorosis, doubled the proportion of red blood 
corpuscles fn a very short time. 

AIIAHSTHE'SIA (ff, privative, and sensation) is a term used to express a lor’s 

of sem ihilUy to external impressions, which may involve a part or the whole siirfaco of 
the body. In some diseased conditions of the "nervous centers, a part of the body uiay 
become' tobdiy insensible to pain, while, in another part, sensation may be unnat'uraily 
acute, or be in a slate of bypericsthesla. lYhen a nerve is divided, there is no fec]i.iig; <'f 
touch or pain referred to the parts which it supplies, because these arc cut off from 
cominunicathni with tlie brain; and in some diseases, as the ehqylniMkim gra>iujraM, a 
loss of .sensation in patches of the skin is an early and characteristic symptom. Idiis 
insensibility to external ilnprcs^'ions maybe QiiliQV pc riplu: red — that is, on the surface 
of the boily — or cohfraJ, that is, from a cause acting primarily upon the brain or 
spinal cord. 

In ancient writers, we read of insensibility or indifference to pain being obtained b.y 
meatis of Tidian hemp {(miaUs Indica), either inhaled or taken into the stomacii. The 
Oliinese, more than 1500 years ago, used a preparation of hemp, or mrtqfo^ to amiul pain. 
The Greeks and Romans used mandragora for a similar purpose {ro^elii (ntaiidhfrlai*): 
and as late as the lJ;hli c., the vapor from a. sponge fllled with mandragora,, opium, and 
other sedatives was used. Tlic mandragora, however, occasional]}^ iiiducf'd convulsimis, 
with other alarming symptoms; and tliongh Bullcyn, an English author (1570), montmns 
tlie possibility of putting patients who weme to be cut for the stone into “a trance or a 
deepe terrible dreamc” by its use, it gradually became obsolete and banisbed from tlie 
pliarmacopada. John Baptista Porta, of Naples, in his work on natural magic 
speedvs of a quintessence extracted from medicines by somniferous mcnstr(/a, ’Thi.s was 
kept in leaden vessels, perfectly closed, lest the avra should escape, for tlie medicine 
would vankh away, ‘AY hen it is used, the cover being removed, it is applied to the 
nostrils of the sleeper, who draw's in the most subtile pow’er of tlie vapor liy smelling, 
and so blocks up tlic fortress of tiic senses, that he is plunged into the most profound 
sleep, and canmat 1)0 roused w'ithout the gD'atest eifort. These things a rcMplaiii to 

tlie skillful pbvsician, but unintelligible to the wicked.” In 1784-, Br. ^loofe, of Lonr.ou, 
used compres-'lon on the nerves of a, liml) requiring amputation, but tills im^tLcd w'as in 
ii.sclf produenvc of much ])ain. In 1800, Sir TTumphry Davy, ex'perimenting w’itli tlm 
iiilrou;:; oxide, or langliing-gas, Migge.sted its usefulness as an anaesthetic; and in 1S2S, Dr. 
Hickman suggi^^te{.l carbonic acid gas. As early as 1795, Dr. Pearson ha.d used the va.pcr 
of sulphuric ether for the relief of spasmodic* aifections. of the respiration. 'Fhe fact 
tliat sulphuric clher could iirodiice insensibility wms shown by the American jliysicians 
Go<lwiii (1822), Aiitcliell (1832), Jackson (1833), Wood and Bache (1834); but it wa.s lirst 
used to prevent the paui of an operation in 184(1 by Dr. Morton, a dentist of Boston. 
The news of his success reached England on 17th Dec., 1846; on the 19lh. Mr. Rob- 
inson, <a dentist, and Mr. Liston, the einiuent surgeon, operated on patients rendered 
insensible by the inbalaticm of sulphuric ether. This material Avas extiaisively used for 
a year, when Sir J. Y, Simpson, of Edinburgh, discovered the antesthetic 'powers (J’ 
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cMnroform (sec CnLOTioFOir^r), anrl introduc(?d t1i« of i! into oiv?! di-vaiilnient, 
Tnidwifciy. Phicc Hint cljJonrfVvm^ bocii {in* iiiiJC.'-llw:!!*'; in i-uiHial iis(‘ in 

Europe, but eitlu'r is ]) referred in America. It is now Ine (Ceinlon ^if mo^l. ne-s ifn] ni(*n, 
that eliloroforni shonid not be given \v]»(‘ro Iheie is weak aclioii of da' la-ak, lY j.ii (iisease. 
Oilier sulistaiices liave been used by inlclat icm, sueb as nilrie, (-tlirr mid i.'u aenide* (d 
melliylene. The latter substance lia0.e(ai iveoininendec] hy iJr. bif-Iiar;; -nn, ef kfjnuon; 
but it has not becai generally accepted, as it depresses lo a daiiyerrais exleni ader it has 
been administered for some time. 

Notidng* caiuld be* move dcsiraltle than the ])ower of iirndueiny Aco'/ A. ’d^v-ezimx 
mixtures have been em]doyed; a stream of earbcnle mbl nreooi-.-d air. ora limdy divided 
spiay of ebber, have been thrown on the part. All of lluce metlexls bavo !]'■■ (!;:■, alvaio 
tkgcMba.t they injure the tissues, and may be followed Isy muod imin. .\u aW'c. I, viiioU 
would b-enumi) the so n.'^ory nerves, without injuring- tliem m- siie laiAabodruv | ert.r, is 
still a great want. Iha-euitly, in dentistry, tlie inhalatimi of nio’oiis <».\ide lia.-^ imni miieli 
employed. It is vapid in action, and is not iismilly bdiowi'd tw ni. plea ant effeots; hut 
as it induecs a coiidllion in the hlood similar to tha!. in asphyxia, its ma* \< ma naat u-nded 
with danger. C'hloroi'oiin eontiiuies to oecatjty its high p«!;i.o<- .‘o, one of liio y.n aU'.^d, bless- 
ings granted lo mmi. it is proper, linwever, to say Hint it ro«pi;i\-s p* in- uvd under <-er- 
tain precautions, and that in un.skillful hands its aVpbotdiou iuay bo fatah 

Bee OH’ Oitloh/form oud fd:her Aiuvtdhdles, by dobn Bnow (Loiid., ilksp; The. Ohnldric. 
Mtmou's and Coutribuiiuns oi hxmy^Y. Simpson lEdin., iBoo). 

AFACrAL'LIS. Bee PiMPEKXiEn. 

AITAG'NI (anc. Anafjn/a), a t. of cientral Italy, 37 m. c.s e, from I?o?ne. E stands on 
a bill hi the midst of a ferlile distriet, and, altliougb an ilbbuih is the re.^idenee of 
many noble families. It is the seat of a bishop. There an* .-o?iie remains of ancient 
buildiiigs. The ancient Anu{fma \\iv^ the chief city of tne irernici. .It was a ji’ace of 
importance during tlj(‘ wdiole period of I tonum history, and Virgil mentions it as the 
“wealthy xlnagnia.” Top. GOOD. 

AF'AGEAM (from llie Greek arm, hackwaards, and ffranenar wi-itingX the trans|'>osifion 
of the letters of a w-ord, phrase, or short semtenee, .«o as to form a new word or sent< nee. 
It originally sigiiiiied a siinple reversal of llie (irdiu- of lotierg but has long horiu! the 
sense in which it is now used. The Gahalists jdtaehed great irn])orlancc to anagrams, 
btlieving in some relatinn of them to the cliar.’H.her or de.-^tiny of tlje liersons from whoso 
names tiiey were formed. Plato entertained a similar n^hlon, and the later l^latonlsi's 
rivaled the Clal)a]i.d.s in ascribing to them m^'sterious vlrlue-j. Alllioijgli noir classed 
among follicrs, or at be'-^t among ingenioirs trith'^i, anaa:ran.^'- fosuner’y c'ceployod the nio.st 
serious minds, and some of the puritanical wrilt rs cmiUiu'mhal ilu' no* of I’m m. Votton 
I^ULdier, ill his elegy oil the death of John Vlilson, the i;rst pn>b»rof IJoston, in New 
Englaud, mentions^ 

Ills carp to liis Hock anr] fciMl lug' lambs 
By Vvonls, works, iira.yers. p.sulius, alius, and fOiUjrej, I,'?. 

The best anagrams are such a:s have, hi the ik‘W order of letter;, some siLrnifif'ation 
appropriate to that from which they are formed. It wiis !i 'vnait triumph *d* the mcdh-cval 
anagram mat ist to Had in .Pilate’s (juestiim, “ Qniila^t cauiai^T' ( \Vhr:t is IrutiiV) its own 
answer: “ Ed rir qnl mh-dd' (It i.s liu man who is iii nd, Anag-rmu^. in the days of liaar 
po])ularity, were much employed. Imlh lor complimentary tun! j'm' .-a tinea f purposes: 
and a little straining was often eiuployeil in the omission, arhlili na, or aluiration of let- 
ters, altliougip of course, the merit ofan A. dc]>emled uumh upon bs accuracy. 

1. D’Isvaeli {(Jarmlilcs of Lilenafiivc, vol. lii.) lias a <*lu!pter on anagrams, which, as an 
exercise of Ingenuity, he ranks far above aciostics. Among a great many comsidered liy* 
IiinMvorthy of record, arc the following: The mistress oi' Pharhs IX.'of France was 
named Marie Tourlat ; this became Je r/iartne tfm( (I (‘harm every one), “ vvhh'h is histor- 
ically jiLst.” Tiici tlatterers (if James I. of Ihigiaiid pr()\'ed Ills iight to tin* Brlti.di men 
archy, a.s the descendant of the. mythical king Artluii*, from ]»!'■ name Charh^ damCH 
Ti'tarf, wdiich biY'oines daim^ Arf}inr\yt nrat. An author, in dedicutimi' a book to the 
same monarch, find.?, that in Janua {dfiunl lui lias a jast nafyJrr, “ Put, perhaps, Die hap- 
piest of anagmms wms ]n*odiiccd on a singular person and occasion. Lady Eleanor 
Davies, the wife of the cclebrahd Bir John Davies, the iioet, was a vr-ry (‘Xliiiord inary 
character. She was the Cassandra of iier a.g:e, and several of lua’ predictions wammttal 
her to conceive she was a projihetem As her jirophecicsin lie* Irouhicd tim<‘‘>of Charles 
I. were usually against the governnumt,, she was at length brought liy tliem into the 
court of high conimissior!. Tlici prophetess was not a little mad, and fancied tlic spirit 
of Daniel was in her, from an A. she had formtxl of her name, 

Eleanor Davies. 

Eeveal, O Daniel I 

The iV. liad too much by an I, and loo little by an t< ; yet Daniel and remd were in it, 
and that wai.s sidllcient to satisfy her in.spiratious. The court attempted to (iispo.ssess the 
spirit from the lady, while the bishops wore in vain reasoning the ]>omt with her out of 
the scriptures, to uo purpose, she poising text against text: one of the deans of the 
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a relies, says Heyrm, sliot lier tlirougli and tlirongli with aii arrow boiTO wed her 

own qiiivca*; he look a pen, and at last hit iipon this excellent A. : 

.'VDAME'ElVEANOa^DATIES.'. 

JS^ever SO mad a LadieJ 

The happy fant^y put the solemn court into laughter, and Cassandra into the utmost 
dejection of spirit. Foiled by her own weapons, her spirit siiddenh" forsook her; and 
either she never afterwards veiitvired on pirophesying, or the A. perpetually reminded her 
hearers of lier stale — and we hear no more of this prophetess.'’ 

On a visil to King’s Newbon hall, in Derbyshire, Charles IL is said to have left writ- 
ten on one of the windoW'S, 0ms era ki^ (To-morro\v I shall be light), which is the A. of 
Carolus lOr.. 

AN'AHEDI, a t. in Los Angelos co., California, 12 m. from the ocean ; the center of 
a great wine interest. In 1875, the California wine product was 8,000,000 gallons. 

AHAHlJAC'j a Mexican term, said to signify “ near the water.” Its application is 
vague iri the extreme. It is either a plateau or a ridge. As a ridge, again it oscillates 
between ihe coiuinuaiiun of the liocky mountains, helotv lat. 40" and that branch of 
the chain which runs nearly parallel h> the upper course of the llio Bravo del Korte; 
and as a plateau', it designates eitlier the whole of the table-land of Mexico or certain 
portions tinn-eof, more or Jess extensive, witJi the capital as a common center. Practi- 
cally, if one ncceptation is more generall}; admitted than another, A. may be reganiedas 
the largest t)f those plateaus — rt dellnition wliich, v/itli rcfereiiee to the number of lakes, 
seems more peculiarly to suit the etymology of the w*ord. See further, Cohoilueras of 
CttNTR.VL AMEJiiCA-Ln, description which, for want of a briefer and belter one, may be 
made to eiubrnce all tliat less reg'ular section of the backbone of America which lies 
iKUAveeu the simple formations of tim Amies to the s. and the Rocky. mountains to tlm n. 

a gigantic race of people, wdiose stronghold v/as Kirjat}i-ar})a, in tlic s. of 
Palestine. In tlie opinion of some hiblleal critics, tliey were not C'anaanites, as they are 
not included in the list t>f <levoted nations; others, again, conclude from the fact that iii- 
varittbly mention is made only of three individual or fandlies, that the name is appella- 
tive rather than gentile, and that the A. were merely pailicular tribes of the wide-spread 
and powerful Amorite«, distinguished for their unusual stature. Be that as it may, the 
Israelites considered tliem to(> dangerous for neighbors, and consequently subjected* them 
to the same stern treatment as the rest. It. was tlie A. whose appearance so territied the 
Hebrew spies who entered tlie hind of promise from Kadesh-barnea. 4’Jjose wdio escaped 
the sw'ord of Joshua lied to the country of the Philistines; and it has been conjectured 
that Goliah and tlie otlter Philistine giuid’s were their descendants; a supposition proba- 
ble eimugji, wiien we reti<‘Ct that tise particular places in which tJic fugitive A. took 
refuge were Gaza, Gath, and Aslidod, The ^Yord Anak means a necklace or neck-cliain-. 
and some- have supposed that these giants received that name fnun the circumslartce of 
their wearing such oriiauienis proud] V roimd theirnex*ks; others translate tlie -word A, 
by long-necked men,” or men witli long-stretched necks, f.c., men of great lieiglit. The 
A., however, in all piv J)abi]]t v, immediaielv derived their iiame from Anak, the son of 
Arki.: ' ‘ 

.MAKOLU'TIIOI:?’ is a term employed both in grammar and rhetoric, to denote tlie 
absence of strict logical sequence in the gminatica'l construction. Good writers some- 
times sacrilice this logical sequence to empljasis, clearness, or graceful arrangement. In 
colloquial spce.ch, nothing is iuore common lhaii examples of A. 

AMA L'OI .ME. Cl'etcite, or Saucolitk, a silicate of alumina and soda, usually occur- 
ring in 24-sided crystals, and sometimes in cubes with the eight solid angles replaced ])y 
ike faces of an octahedron. It is found in the lake Snpeiior copper region. 

ANALEM'AIA, a name given to a projection of a sphere upon a plane. In this form 
of projection, called also nrthorjrupliic, the plane, of projection is that of a meridian, or 
one parallel thereto, and the point of sight is assumed at an inlinile distance on a line 
normal to the plane of projeefion and passing tliroiigh tlie center of the sphere. A 
<‘ircle which is paralhd to the plane of ]>rojeclioii is projected into an equal circle; a 
circle perpendicular to llie plane of projection is projected into a riglit line equal in 
length to the diameter of the projeeuM circle, a circle in any other poshion is projected 
into an elli]KS(i, wliose major axis equals the diameter of the" projected (a*rcle. The term 
A. was also applied to an instrument of brass or wood, on which such a projection 
was accompanied by a horizon; it was in finding the time of the rising or setting of 
the sun. 

A'JCAL 0LAHBS. Ender this name may be described a large and divemified group 
of glands, found in many animals, and geircrally characterized ""by the disagreeable odor 
of their secretion. Those to whicli the name most strictly helongsare of frequent occur- 
rence annmg cannvoi\a and rodents; they consist of follicles which pour their secretion 
into sacs with muscular wails and narj’ow orifices, placed one on each side of the anus. 
xAecording to the most recent investigations, it appeal's that these sacs' are to be consid- 
ered prolongations inwards of the common integument, and that two sorts of glands 
open into them; one of a lobulated structure, having a fatty secretion, and representing 
U. K. 1,-27 
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the f^cbaccoiis glaiiils of tlie skin greatly liyptTtrophlcid the r.iher crowclf.'d more at the 
bottom of the s"ac, tubular, and elaborating ibe s<;oivtio!\. Ui tlu; li^yena, there isa 

ningle sac, which 0X)ens by n transverse hssure abose tlv vciiL Ylit-ni Is a gnidua- pas- 
sa'^* from true A. G, to/others of a somewhtit dsifeveiU chr.racier. Thus, tlu-re are 
glands called inguinal in tliC hare and rubbil;~-lit lie bare places lumring oui an unctuous 
s(^cretion, winch are held to be equivalent to A, G., only u <>1 iucb^i-ed in sacs Tin^ <mvcI 
cat has an anal sac on each side of the vent; and also two other sacs opening by a 
coinuioii* outlet in front of the vent; and from the latter is derived Ihe suhstuuee knosvii 
us civet, wjiich the negroes seek for on the trees vvlnu’e 11 Ikw he'*n lei't by the* eived cats. 
The civi't gland funiislies a natural link bcluceii thi* A. G, and Uiom* r.o^-c e]<Helv com 
nc<dn*d \vith the genital apca'tiires, called tuepulial. _ Tin; iiio;t lynmrkahh* are 010*^0 of 
the beaver, large sacs found both in the male aiul femaJe, and wSih/li furnl.di the casto- 
rcinu of commerce. The beaver has true A. G. boiile^. TIh* sac viiieh eoniains the 
musk of the inusk-deer lies in the middle line beneath the skin ui‘ the ahrluhcm, and open.s 
at the prepuce. The secretion peculiar to badg^av., [ieieeaJ-\ and skunks, and which 
they use us an instrument of defense, shielding thmiisilu-s foan tlicir adversarhjs by au 
overpow'eriiig and inlolerable odor, comes from a pnueli situal. d beneath the tail. in 
some aninuds, w'cmeet with secretions .similar to some of lin* ahowa tioured out on other 
parts of the bodv. Thus, in the bat, there are glands on Ihe fiuv opi-uing abovi; tiui 
mouth, which prepare a feiid oily setn-etion ; tin* st. iajll-Ml laeyrymal idiiicips of runii- 
mints, and the eutaneoiis glands of the tail of the ih seorete a dark unetmais Isumor; 
and the temporal gland between the eye and tlie ear of the elerdairit pours out an oily 
substance at ruUing-time. TJic peccary has an odoriferous gland on its Inek; and the 
crocodile has a mu.sk*-sack under the lower jaw. Anal sues opening immediately behind 
the. vent arc also found in the crocodile and in many seipeiits. 

AK'AIOCTE, a term in comparative anatomy, t UguriS ar<i c/z/zev/gi/o^- to one another, 
or are anahf/ue.^, when tliey perform tbe .sairie fuiuiion, though they inuy lie altogether 
different in knictung as the wings of a bird and tlm v ings of an Insirt. Organs, again, 
arc. in' honiologves, when they are cxm.struclz.d on the sime p-lan, undergo ti 

similar development, and bear the same relative [losltii^n, and this iialcpi ndent of either 
form or function. Tims, the arms of a man and the wings of a Ifu'd arc komoiogues of 
one another, See noMOLOtvY. 

AKAI'OCT, a term originally Greek', and wdiicli signilir's an agreement or (‘orrespond* 
ence in certain respects lict vveen things in other riNpects ditlerenL ICnekd eniployi'd it to 
signify |)roportion. or the equjdity of ratios, and it, has r(‘tain*sf lids MMisc-ln^ imulHimaties; 
blit idis a term little used in the exact .se.iiuices, and of very iVcquenl u-.e in o,vi*ry otiier 
department of knowledge and of liuman adairs. in grmnniar wo spi ak of the A, of 
language, i.e., the correspondence of a w'oni or ])hr<is<,‘ with Ihe genin-' of the language, 
as learned from tlie manner ui which its words and idinn* - rn’o nrddtiariiy touned. A, 
in fact, Bupposes a ruh?. iidVrred from observation of inste.ncf-s, and, upon the aptilicntioa 
of which, in other instances not ]weeisely, but in eouK* re-^ipeihs, 'dinilmh wi* wnlnn*, with 
more or ]es,s conlidence, according to the degree (A a,»eeriaijn'(l 'dmi'inniw and aciajnling 
to the evTeut of observation from which our know I edge* Pf tin* ra:-.- b.e-. been derived. 
The opposite to A. is (Uioinulji (Gr. iri\*gularlty); ami this term is m-ed tn.i only in gram- 
mar, but with reference to objects of iiistiiral history wldi^-h in any respeet are {,*\e'*ptiMns 
to the onlhuiry rah3 of their class or kduil. In die pregre.-'s » d* seienee, aufilogies have 
been discovered pervading all nature, ami upon widch conclimizm.N are ofti*!! based with 
great contidencif andsaiely. lleasoning from A. in-leod warrant ’ end}' jsrultable conelu 
.sioii.s; but the probnbility'rnay become of a very Ididi dcirrem and Lj tka alTair,-; of lif'* 
we must often act upon conclusions thus atfaiia‘d. Ih'a.s.ming from A., howeveie 
requires much caution in the rensonor. Yid evim wlnm its comdiisinns an* verv uncef 
tain, they often serve to guide hujuiry ami lead to dd.Mmvc-ry. mrciiv of the most liriHiant 
di.scoverlcs recently mai^^ie in natural .'^■ciema* wer<*. tin* r(‘>ult rd' invest ig.pinns thus 
directed. Where the irroper evidence of tnilii is of anojiu-r kind, a; u'umcnls funn A. 
are often of great use forThc removal of object ions. It is thus that llaw are {*nipl(>y<;d 
by bishop Butler in his A, of JttJhjion, Alciomf oh{! hV yz/A d A fh>- ('onAHoHutt- and 
Coa.rHe ofKafare. Inlaw, rea.^'Oning from A. must offen. I0 a ccrlTm mjlent, Ik* icdmlttfil 
in the applieation of statutes to particular casz's. rfxm slmkar rca.-oning. 1 in* praclici* 
medicine very rauci) dcfiends. To discover Ihe meaning of an;.' c».my'»sil’e:}, it is also 
often neccs.sary; die s<*nse of the a.nthor in a passage, somewhat oO 'cnrc In’ing in some 
measure dctenniiKd acconiing to pa.ssages in wl'.ielt Jic h;is v.\orY-ef! liioiself n.om 
clearly. The ayiplication of Ibis rule to the intcrjfi't lndzm of h'as-ipgr'c ].-• ,i g'ii-.t of dif- 
ference between Proieslaats andBomnu Calboiics, tin* hdler im-isting np^su ihe interpre- 
tatloii of duTicult passages by ecclesiastical tradition and autliority. The i^xtiandon of it 
to the wdiolc Scriptures,' however, deyicnds upon tlie admission of th.'ir Inspimtinn; hut 
this, when fully admitted, tvarrante a more conlident u<a of aamlogicn] rcasonimr than in 
the case of the" works, or even of a single woik, of an unimqnrcd author, rrotestaiit 
theologian.s liave very generally employed, with reb'rence to tins ruh* of intf*rprctation, 
the plira.se “TV. of faith,'’ dermng it fronv Koni. xii. (b, but Iho na'anin;..' of :he ex])ri*S' 
sioii in that veise is ilisputed. However, die reality of an A. of faith, and the right of 
rcik-onlng from it. are nut allectcd by any (;riticism bn that verse. 
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A¥AL'YSIS (Gr.), the re.^nliuioii of a Miole in to its component parts. In inenuil 
pliilosopliy, this tonn is applied to the logical treatnient of an idea so as to resolve it into 
other kh ‘as winch conibiiic to foriii it A judgment or proposition may thus also be 
aiialyzcid. Tlie opposite of . A. is (q.v.); and the oppiosition of these terms is 

common in other brandies of science as well as in mental philosophy. We speak of tin 
method in science, and of a m/ntlietic method; and both are necessary, the OM 
coming to the assistance of the other to secure against error, and promote the ascertain- 
ment of truth. The analytic method proceeds from the examination of facts to the deter- 
mination of principles ; whilst the synthetic method pi'oceeds to the determination of 
consequences from principles known or assumed. The test of perfection in a tiieory is 
.the harmony of the results obtained by the methods of A. and synthesis. 

Maflicmotkal A,, in the modern sense of the term, is the method of treating all quan- 
tities as unknown numbers, and representing them for this purpose by s3unbois, sucli as 
letters, the relations subsisting among tliem" being thus stated and subjected to further 
investigation. It is therefore the same thing wdth algebra, in the widest sense of that 
term, altliougli the term algebra is more «trictly limited to wdiat relates to equations, and 
thus denotes only the first part of A. The second part of it,. or A. more strictly so called, 
is divided into the A. of finite quantities, and the A, of infinite quantities. To the for- 
mer, also called the tiieory of functions, belong the subjects of series, logaiithms, curves, 
etc. The A. of iiifinites comprehends the differential cklculus, the integral calculus, nncl 
the celculusof variations. To the diligent prosecution of mathematical A. b}' minds of 
the greatest acuteness, is to be ascribed the great progress both of pure and applied 
malhematics within the last two centuries. 

The A. of the ancient mathematicians was a thing entirel}^ different from this, and 
consisted sinipl}^ in the application of the analytic method as opposed to the synthetic, to 
the solution of geometrical questions. That which was to be proved being in the first , 
place assumed, an inquiry was instituted into those things upon which it depended, and ^ 
thus the investigation proceeded, as it wau'e, back, until something was reached whi<*li 
was already ascertained, and from wdiicli the new proposition might be seen by necesstirr 
consequence to flow. A reversal of the steps of the inquiry now gave the syntheticul 
proof of the proposition. The modern mathematical A. affords a much more easy and 
rapid means of solving g;eometrical questions; but tlie ancient A. also afforded o})poj*tu- 
nity fortise exercise of Tnucli acuteness, and was the chief instrument of the advance- 
ment of mathematical science until comparatively recent times. The invention of it is 
ascii bed to Plato; but of the w’orks of the ancients on geometrical A. none are extant, 
<ixcept some portions of those of Euclid, Apollonius of Perga, and Archimedes. 

AKAL'YSIS, in chemistry, is the iei’m applied to that department of experimental 
science which has for its object the cluanical disunion or separation of tlie eonsiituents 
of a compound substance: tlius, the resolution of water into its components, hydrogtm 
and ox^'gen; of common salt into chlorine and sodium; of marble into lime and ciirhoiiic 
acid; ofl'u.st into iron and oxygen; of sugar into carbon, hydrogen, and ox^^gen; and of 
chloroform into carbon, hydi'ogen, and chlorine — are all examples of chemical A. lids 
department of chemistry, therefore, takes cognizance of the breaking down of the moie 
complex or compound 'substances into their more simple and elemcutaiy constituents, 
end is antagonistic to clmnical aynihem, which treats of the union of the more simple or 
elementary Todies to produce the more complex or compound. Chemical A. is of two 
kinds; QhaMlafi'ce A., wdiicU determines the quality or naiiire of the ingredients of a 
compound, without regard to the quantity of each ■which may be present; 'and qvardlfa- 
iii-e A., winch calls in the aid of the halaiice or measure, and estimates the exact pro];)or 
tion, by weiglit or volume, in which the several constituents are united. Tims, goaUiatire 
A. informs us wimt water, marble, common salt, etc., are composed of; but it remains for 
gaantitatke A. to tell us that water consists of 1 part of h^^drogen by w’eight united 'with 
8 parts of oxygen; that marble is composed of 28 parts of lime and 22 of carbonic acid; 
common salt of TH- parts of chlorine and 23 of sodium; turpentine, of 30 carbon ami 4 
iiydiugen; cldorolbrm, of 12 carbon, 1 hydrogen, and 1064 chlorine. 

The divisions of inorganic (mineral) chemistry and organic (vegetable and animal) 
chemistry liave led to a corresponding classification of chemical A. mix') itwryardc A., 
comprehending tiie processes followed and the results obtained in the investigation of the 
atmosphere, water, soils, and rocks; and organic A., treating of the modes of isolation 
and the nature of the ingredients found in or derived from organized structures — viz., 
plants and aniniuls. Both departments afford examples of wliat are qA\oA proxiiiiiUe and 
vlthoate X. Pnjximafe A. is'thc resoliuion of a compound substance into components 
which are themselves compound: thus, in inorganic chemistiy, marble is resolved into 
lime (calcium united with oxygen) and carbonic acid (carbon 'with oxygen); wTiilst ulti- 
mate A. comprehends the disunion of a. compound into its elements or the simplest forms 
of mailer: thus, lime into calcium and oxygen; carbonic acid into carbon and oxygen, 
water into hydrogen and oxygen. Organic chemistiy affords still better examples of 
each class: thus, 'ordinary wdieat-flour, when sujected to proximate A., fields, as its 
proximate components, gfuteu (vegetable fibrin),’ albumen, starch, sugar, gum, oil, and 
saline matter; hut each of these proximate ingredients is in itself compound, and wdien 
they undergo ultimate xi., tlie ghffen and albumen yield, as their ultimate elements or 
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coristitneBts, carbon, ivydrogon, oxygen, nitrogen, pnlpluir, and pbo?;]\bo'ni!^; and llic 
stand#, sugar, giun, and oil are found built u]> nt carbnn, hydrogen, and oxygen. 

Several other terms are in use in dieinieai lreati.s('s: thus /oy? A, is ap])li<»d to the 
])rocesscs employed in the examination of the various ga_s(‘S, and is t^vesy hay liecmuing 
of more and more importance and int<n’est. MdalJ nrfilc X. hieUnifS the smelling; of 
metallic ores, the assays of alloys of gold, silver, etc.; and, in geiu'ral (everything that 
pertains to the ultimate A. of nmtallic ores and compounds. A<irh:>(Uiiral A. is rcstricie(i 
to the examination of manures, feeding-siiilTs, and soils; nuAinil or pfii/.'<i'dof/X<U A. to 
the investigation of Idood, urine, and other animal lluids and juicos, and tiie'cxaniiuation 
of medicinal compounds; whilst eommereial A. is the term used wlu*n; great accui-acy or 
nicety of detail is not required in an A., but vvlicrc the (a>inincrciallj iniportjiiit eonsfitia 
cnls alone are determined, as the separation and recording of the amount of pliosphates; 
ammonia, and alkaline salts in a sample of guano; the total amount of suUne inulter m 
a certain water; the iron in an iron-stone, the lime in a. liniestonca vU\ 

ANALYT'ir.-vfi OiremsTRY is that departinenl of chemistry whieb hd^i'S eognizance of 
analyses. The amdytical chemist requires soon- peculiar iqjparatus, tcjgcther witli 
re-agents, generally solutions, by the addition or ixaciiou of vvhicii the nrdure uu<l amount 
<d' the ingrediciiits of a compound are determined. 

AITAM’ or Annam, Is an independent kingdojn in the east of Fniilu'r India, and is 
often caliod Oochin-<-hina ((pv.). It consists of the once se]niral<' 1V)iupiln and 

C<>c;hin-(diina, and of a part of the ancient kingdom of ( 'amhodia.^ At prestml it c<tinpris('s 
Tonqiiiii in the m, the whole of Cochin-China, with the exception of the six ])roviiices 
C(bed to France in 1867, and Tsiampa in the s. I'lnt country is mountainous in 
the interior, has rich plains in the n. and s., and along its coast-land iuis excellent 
liarhors. Tonquin pos.sess(^s rich stores of gold, silver, copper, and iroij; and in A. are 
found most of the best-known products of soutliern Asia. Tln^ area is estimate d at near 
SOO, 000 sq.m., and the pop. at 21,000,000. The government is an ubsolnk* monarchy, 
and is sometimes called an empire. The indetieiideiu'e of A. (as against ( hinu) was 
guaranteed ]>y France in 1872, the king agreeing to accaaimnodate ins policy to that of 
France, to annul all laws against Christians and converts, and to op(‘n thice ports to 
foreign vessels. Hitherto the trade of A. has ])eeu almost wholly with Cii'ina, ami even 
in A. is chmfly in the hands of Chinese residents. The Anamesc, whcj speak a’mony- 
syllabic tongue, are intelligent and peaceful, and are clev<u’ shi])-binldei>. Forihemuk 
part tl icy worship tutelary deities; but the upper das.-cs are Confucians, and liuddhism 
is t.(jkTatcd. There are liesides 420,000 Rojuan Catholic Christians in A, bee CociUN- 
Chixa and SaFxcv. 

AMAM', or Anxaw' (ante)- The treaty with, Fr.-mec eoncluded at SaVgon, l^lurch, 
1ST4, secured to tiie emperor of A. independ(‘nce of all hto ign powi-r^, especially of tlife 
cTuperors of (Utina. For this ]>rotcction thecuupernr of A. plodgod ]dni"*‘if tomTommo 
date his policy to that of France, to amml the e.micimetits ailVeting tlic Ihuiinn (‘atlnhic: 
idlgion, to open s(‘voral port ^ to foreign comment*, and to admit to tlio-e porA French 
consuls and a limited number of armed guards. Tlii- treaty opeiu'd tiu' ports ot Haiph- 
ong and Hanoi in 1875; and of Quinhon in 1S76. Haiphong isu men^ village on one of 
the mouths of the Semgkoi, or Ilongkiang (red river), a) a ]>oint rcat'iual ly vessels draw- 
ing about 14 ft. of Avator. Hanoi, bdso bn the Hongkiang, is propialy ‘llm capital 
Tonquin. Qulnlion is a s(;aport; in 18 ' 50' n. and GO e. 'riuj form of government in A. 
is an unlimited mouanOiy. Hvvang-tex the emperor, has a- pf-rsonal council ami s<‘ven 
ministers. The principai divisions of Uieempins lonqitin and Cociun-t 'Inna, ]k(V<? (aicli 
‘a viceroy, and tiieix' is a governor at tin> lieud of ca(‘h provim*e. I'ln* empire of A. Cfum- 
prises Cochm-Ohina (independent of the six tumvinces of ]ow(‘r CocGiin-China. w'hic.h 
wen; ceded to Prance in 1862-07) and the province of Tonquin (conquered in ISG2) in 
llie n.; and Tsiampa in the s. ; also, as trilmtarif's, the terriiorv of the Laos, and the 
independent Aloi tribes. Tlic anal of A, is about 2b0,0b0 srpm., and its pop. is sup- 
posed to be 12,000,000, of wdiom the largest portion tu'c in the ])rovinces of 'ronqnin. 
I-IujIs tile capital, tvitli a population, imhiding the suburbs, of 50,000. of xvliom about 
8,00() arc (Uiinc.se. The religion of the great ina.s.s of the ]scople is a bhief in witchcraft, 
while the educated cla,sse.s adhere to the doctrines of Confucius, and Budtihism is toIm'aUxI. 
The Christians (Ko man Catholics) are rate-d at 420,000. Tim annv is in six corjis, com- 
prising 150,000 men ; each corps compris{‘S five regiimmts of 12 companies, or 25,000 
men. 'nic navy consists of seven small corvette's, ;i00 junks, and a feuv vessels coded by 
France in 1876; the whole armament being 1400 guns and 16,000 men. ' UUu' inqiortsafe 
hardware, cotton thread, iiosiei'v, Chinese faienca', mirrors, opium, paper, ptUritleum, tc'a, 
dyes, and liquoys. There are no railroads or telegraphs in tin; empire. Th(‘ country pro- 
dmms sugar, rice, tropical fruits, and valuable timber. I'he perqik* partaki' of flie'^char' 
fU3ter]st!cs of their neighbors, the Chinese on one side and tin' Malays on the other. UUk'v 
lire indolent, inoffensive, and fond of gayety. In dress and social (■'ustoms, they arc nuicii 
like the Chinese, though their women arc not compelled to live in seclusion. See C’oemN- 
CiTTXA, ante. 

ANA^IBOE', or Akawaboe', a seaport on the African gold coast, 10 m. c. of Cape 
Coast Castle; pop. about 5000. It is the seat of some trade, and was once a great slave 



port. The British fort here is the strongest on the coast. Exports, golchclust, iTory, 
palm-oil, and pea-nuts. 

. . AITAMIS'TA. .See CoccuLus Ikdicus. 


ANAMOR'PHOSIS, an ideal- change of development or form that may be found 
in the ineiubers of u group of plants or animals. It has been suggested that by the 
|.}!*oL*oss of A. animals and plants of the present time have been de^\^eloped. In optics 
A. is a drawing, which when viewed directly appears distorted or confused, hut whosrj 
image in a curved mirror, viewed from a proper point, is an intelligible and consistent 
picture, 

AHA'HAS, See PmE- APPLE. 


AAh'VAI'AS, one of the members of the young clmrch at Jerusalem who conspired 
with bis wife, Sapphira, to make a false pretense respecting their gift of iiroixaly to 
the community of the 'brethren, and was, with Ms wife, struck dead. Another A. is 
oicirdoucd in Acts ix. 12, and elsewhere. Btill another A. was a high-priest at Jerusalem 
(Acts .xxiii, 2). : 

ANAPA', a sea-port in Bussia, on the Black sea; pop. 9000. The town is fortified. 
4ts harbor is not safe in alHveather, 


AHAECHY (from the Gr. a, privative, and arehe, government), the state of society 
wdithout any regular government, when a country is torn by the strife of parties, and 
SIC) law or authority remains. Complete A. is necessarily rare and of short duration ; 
but conditioBS approacliing to it often arise after revolutions and gross abuses in 
government ; and in such cases it is apt to become, as in the South American states, a 
chrcinc or permanent evil, attended with constant national decay. 

AEAEEHICHAS. See Wolf- fish. ■ • 

A'B’AS, a Li nmean genus of birds, included in the order palmipedes (web-footed 
birds) of the system of Cuvier, and divldecl by recent ornithologists into a number of 
genera; oneof whieii, retaining the name A,, contains the true ducks, and others contain 
(lie sw 0 .ns {eygniis), geese {auser), scoters {oidemia), garrots {clangiila), eiders (sinnatena), 
pochards {fiUigula), shovelers (r)q/?t.caspis), sliieldrakes (tadwna), musk-ducks (cairina), 
teals {querejUitlula), widgeons i^mareca), etc. These, with mergansers and flamin- 

goes {photimoptermi}, eonstilute the family anatidee of some ornithologists. Cuvier places 
them in a family called by him lumelUrostres, tivid distinguished by a tliick bill, horny 
only at the naii-iike extremity, and elsewhere invested with a soft skin, the edges fur- 
nished witlilaminm, or with small teeth particularly adapted for the purpose of separating 
the ‘food from the mud which is often taken into the bill along with it. The laminae, and 
large and broad bill, are the chief characteristics of the old genus A. Some, as the true 
ducks, subsist in great part on small insects; others, as geese and swuins, almost exclu- 
tively on vegetable food. The species are very numerous, distributed over all parts 
of tlie world, some of them very abundant in the polar regions. Some are important 
for their feathers or down, others for their flesh and for their eggs. A few have 
been domesticated, and are commonly kept fer economic uses. See Duuk, Goose, 
Swan, EiDEn, Baknacle, Teal, etc. 

AKASTA'SHIS I., emperor of the east, was b. in 430 A.D., at Byrrachiiim, in Epirus, 
of an obscure family. The early portion of his life is unknown to history. On die 
death of Zeno, he was proclaimed emperor by the senate, and crowned on the 11th April, 
491, at the age of 60. He owed his elevation to Ariadne, widow of Zeno, whom he 
married. No monarch was ever more notable for his heresies. One of his generals, 
Vitalian, taking advantage of this unpopular feature of his character, revolted, ravaged 
Thrace, Scythia, and Moesia, compelled A. to promise to recall the orthodox bishops 
whom he had banished, and secured for himself the title of governor of Thrace. A., 
however, had some good natural qualities, and performed certain praiseworthy actions. 
He suppressed the miel and degrading spectacles when^ men fought with wild beasts, 
abolished the sale of ofllces, the tax on domestic animals, which had existed since the 
days of Vespasian, built a wall on the w. side of Constantinople to defend it from the 
incursions of the barbailans, constructed aqueducts in the city of Hierapolis, made 
a iiarbor at Caesarea, and restored the or light-house at Alexandria. lie 

died 8th July, 518. — xInastastus II., emperor of the east, was born about the middle of 
the 7th c,, and died in 719 a.d. His great aim was to restore peace to the churcli, but 
his measures led to his deposition. 

xiNxiBTA'SIlTS IT., emperor, elected to the throne of Constantinople by the senate 
and people in 718. He organized a formidable naval force wliich mutinied at Bhodes 
and proclaimed Theodosius, a low person, emperor; and this Theodosius took Constanti- 
nople six months later, when A. escaped to Thessalonica and became a monk. In 721, lie 
led a revolt against Leo, the successor of Theodosius, but fell into Leo’s hands and wais 
put to death. 

AHASTA'SHTS I., patriarch of Constantinople, was b. in the second half of the 7th 
century. He favored the party of iconoclasts, or image-breakers. He owed his elevation 
to the "emperor Leon, who exacted from him a pledge that he would assist in the destruc- 
tion of the images. A. kept his word; but having made himself obnoxious to the new 



AKATO'LIA (Gr. Anatole, the oast, i.e., from ronslnnlinoplo) is tliemodoni name for 
Asia i^Iirior; Tarkish, Amifloli. It may be coiisitlored as coiiicidotit with t]je foiiinsida; 
tho boundary line on the e. between it/ and Armenia and I^Iesopotarnia, not b<‘in,G: natn- 
rab ennnot ie well cleaned. Tbc area of the/ peninsula exeecds 200.000 square miles H 
eonstiiutes the. western prolon, station of the hi.n'h table-land of Armenia., with itsbenhr 
mountain -ranges. The interior consists of a great plateau, or rather series of ]>latcaus, 
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emperor, Constantine Copronymiis, the latter (743) sc^ized him, put out Ids eyes, and 
marciied him llirough tiie hippodrome. (raec-euiirwe) ra(>uiiied on an ass with his liead to 
ths lull. lie d. in '753. .. .rv ^ 

AlfASTA'SItJS I. was elected pope, or rutluu* bisliop of Home, 2>0.s ,v.tu lie .'aiceeoded 
Siricius, one year after the death of Ambrose. I’lxUn* hi.--, jmejineate, lioiirLdeMi Chry- 
fiostoin, Augustine, and Jerome. The most e{)nspicuous net of Isis lib- was the reeoiieilia 
tiou of the church at Antioch Avith tlmt of liome, sd’lern schism 17 yearn. Among 
the episthis attributed to A., two smo obviously apucryplml; fbe ois(‘ adcby-<styl to Kem- 
nianus; the other to the German bishops. The httlor comnuimled th.e tVathru.! to remuiii 
shiuding while the gospel was read in the cliurclies, that neopli\’t(.*s should reGel’ve lioly 
orders only oil the recommendation of live bishep^', ami that the 3lmdcha>ans, who InJi 
lieen cxpi.iled from Rome, sin iild not ])e admiired into lb rmuuy. ihil the lir.st of these 
e])islles is posterior to the death of A,, simi the s<M'oi:d .auterinr to his ucias-^s'mii h) the 
imiifiiieate. A. was vehemently oppcised to the doeunes oi'Drigen. one of wiioso wtaks 
Arehom, i.e., Co}(€i‘rHla(f PrrAiYpJe,^) In, enodenuied as heroiieal. h\or tliis ho m 
praised by Jerome, wdio calls liiin a man of a Imly liba of a rhli ]>ovuty,” aiul of an 
apostolical earnestness. During his life, several councils vmrejiclti, ai (Arthage, (bn- 
stanliiionle, Ephesus, and Tolctlo. lb. d. Ihn;. 1-1, 401 a.p. — I'hcj'e v.cre three other 
pi^pes of this name: Anastasius 11. (JhO-TJS), Axast.vsios ill. d4'll-U13y and A^ASTA- 
sius TV. (1153-54). See PovK 

AIIASTA'SIUS, Saint, surna.med aAsTure, ihawtle of the Hungarians, wash, in 954, 
and d. in 1044. A Frenehinan by birth he linaliy settled, after various 
r , chnnge.s, at tlie court of Stephen, (fuki' of Hummry. wliere he beenme very 

/ / influential, and was iutruste<l witli the ecclesiMstical organizution of tlm 

\ land. All his energies were di^vuted to securing the triumph of the Christian 

faith. 

/ A>. ANASTATIC PEn^TIlJG. Soc Pihj;tls-g. 

W AI? ASTATIC A. See Hose uk jKiiit.'iio. 

f /jl* ARxSlSTOIHO'SIS (Gr., the making of a mouth or open in g), an anntOTnical 
). term used to express tlie union of the vessels which (‘arry blood or other 

ff\ liiiuls, and also, for convenience’ &ake, dm junction of nerves. TIui veins 

I . and absorhents auaslomo.st^ to form large single trunks, asdicy approach their 
• Lv uitimute destinations. 44ie artiTies break up into small hrrmcln.s. for the 
// supply of the tissues, and each sinuii ves>el again cominurncutes widi others 
given oil above and beknv. At eai'li large j<hnt d:ere is u very fi\ c .A., .so 
that the safely of the limb Ixwond imay not la* entirely depemlenruii die single 
arterial trunk passing into it, exfiosed it is to ail the ohstruedve iidlnchees 
of th(* diffenmi motions of the limb. Afti'r die main aiiery iia.s been ja*nna- 
Bendy obstructed, the anastomosing vesMds enlargi*, so as to c* jnp'cnsatc for the 
loss; but after a nine, only those wimsc iM urse mo>l vc^en;bl^ s the partml trunk 
continne enlargcii, and the others graduahy rcmiiii their ordinary dimensions. 

An idea of iiie profusion of this ana:-tuiuosing sy>tcm may i-c* Ibrmed from 
the fact that if the innoininata artery, or great ves.M,] lii^stlned for the supply 
Arteries of the right upper half of the liody, be tied, and dace on the lid't .side Injeeted 
aiiagomos- siiJe and vermilion, tlie injection will how freely into d.e arteries of the 
right arm, through brauche.s as minute as liicy are numerous. 

AHATH'EMA (Gr., a thing set or hung up or apart— i.e., ns eon.M crati.d), a word origi- 
nally signifying some ottering or gift to Deity, generally .suspended in dm temple. Thus, 
we readin Luke xxi. 5, that the temple was adm red' “with goodly stom-s and gifts” 
ianaihamm). It also signifies a sacritice to God: ami, as the animals <h*voted to he sac- 
riticod could not bo redeemed from death, die word was ultimately u^cd in its strongest 
sense, implying eternal perdition, as in Rom. ix. 3; Gui. i. 8 and Id and other places. In 
the Catholic church, from the Uth c., a distinction has been nuule hetwe(*ii exi'onimniii- 
<jation and anathematizing; the latter being the e.vtremc form of denunciation against 
obstinate olfenders. The .synod of Pa-via, in 850, dcti'miined that all i ransgrc.'^sor.s 
who refused to .submit to discipline, such as pemirice, slionld be not merely exemnmnm- 
cated, but anathematized, and deprived of every kind of (’hrlstian hope uml consolation. 
Such a sentence could not ho pronounced wiihout the eoncurrenee of the inoviocial bish- 
ops with their metropolitan. See Exco.mmunication. 

A1^4'ATnOTH, at, in Palestine, 4 m. n. of JiTusulem; the lilrtliplace of Jereminh; 
a city of priests and of refuge. It wms an important place but it is now supposed to 
exist only in the little callage of Anata, at the top of a hill n. of Jermsalimu commaiiding 
a view of the Dead sea. At A., Jeremiah bought the field as a symbol of the return from 
captivity. 
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rising in gnulfitj on from 3400 to 5000 ft., wlfcli bare steppes, salt plains, marshes, aiK..l 
lakes; tlio structure is volcanic, and 1 here are several conical mountains, one ot whicii, 
the Ag)*i(lagh (Argums), with two craters, rises 10,000 ft. above the plain of Kaisarjjeh, 
which has ftscii aii clcxiiiUjii of between 3000 and SOOO ft. The plateau is bordered on 
the 11 . ]?y a long train of parallel mountains, varying from 4000 to 6000 ft. high, and cut 
up into groups by cross valleys. These mountains sink abruptly down on the in side to 
a narrow sti-jp of coast; tlieir siope.s towards the interior are gentler and bare of wood. 
Similar is the (tluiractcr of the border ranges on the s., the ancient Taurus, only that 
they arc more coidiinioiis and higher, being, to the n. of the bay of Skanderuii or Issus, 
10,000 lo 12,000 fL, and further to the w.T 8000 to 9000 feet The w, border is'inter- 
sected by mumcroiis vailcvs, opening upon the archipelago, through the higJilands of the 
ancient Oaria, Lydia, and Mysia, to the iiorthern part of which moiuits ida and Olym- 
pus belong. Between the hlghhiiids and the sea lie the fertile CGast-lands of the Levant. 
The riveiAof A. are not coiisubh’able; the largest are the Yeshil Irmak (Iris), the Kisii. 
innak (FJalys), and the Sakkarlah (Sangarius), flowing into the Black sea ; and the Sara- 
bat (IXenuus) ami Minder (Maumder) into the Jilgean. 

Tile wears on the whole a south-European character; but a distinction must be 

made of b,M’.r iCgioiis. The central plateau, nearl^^ destitute of wmod and water’, has a 
hot ciiinaie in sumiaer, and a cold in winter; the s, coast has mild winters and scorching 
summers; wddlc on the const of the iEgean there is the mildest of climates and a mag- 
nifleent vegehitioii. On the n. side, the climate is not so mild, nor the productions of so 
tropical a kind as on the w. : yet the vegetation is most luxuriant, and a more delightful 
or ricdier tract than the coast from the sea of Marmora to Trcbizond, is hardiy to be 
found. The wdiole pen insula, ho\v ever, is liable to earthcpiakes. 

In point of natural history, A. forms the transition from the continental character of 
tlic east to the maiitlrne character of the west. The forest-trees and cultivated plants of 
Europe arc seen mingled with the forms peculiar to the east. The centnd plateau, which 
is barren, except where there are means of irrigation, has the character of an Asiatic 
steppe, more adapted for the flocks and herds of nomadic tribes than for agriculture, 
while the coasts, licli in all European products, fine fruits, olives, wine, and silk, have 
quite the character of the s. of Europe, which on the w^armer and drier s. coast shades 
into that of Africa. 

The iiihablttuit s consist of the most various races. The dominant race are the Osmanli 
Turks, W'ho number about 1,200, GOO, and are spread over the whole country; next to 
these come the Tiirkom:ms, belonging to the same stock, and speaking a dialect of the 
same, language. These are found'chiefly on the table-laud, leading a nomadic life; tliere 
also live Bordes of nomadic Kurds. Among the moilntalns e. of Trebizond are the robber 
fribes of the Lazes. Tiie population of the towns, iii additiGii to Turks, consists, in the 
w., chiefl.}'’ of Greeks and Jews; and in the c., of Armenians; the non-l\irkteh popula- 
tion, along with Europeans in the maritime marts, have the whole commerce of the coun- 
try in their hands. The whole population of the peninsula is sujiposeci not to exceed 
5,000,000; the latest official census available made it 10,907,000, including Armenia; but 
iJiis is thought to be much overestimated. The political and social arrangements are 
nmeli as in the rest of Turkey (q.v.). One peculiarity is the old Turkish system of vas- 
sal-dynasties, tiie Derc-hegs (valley chiefs), who, like the feudal lords of the middle ages 
ill Europe, are hereditary rulers and miUlary commanders of their district, under the 
suzerainty of the sultan." This institution is in greatest force in the n.e. of the pcuiusula. 
The power of these feudal chiefs, however, was broken by Sultan Mahmud. 

The whole country is divided at present into ei ghtcyrt^<;4.s‘ or governments, under go ver- 
nors-genm\‘il, and each of these again, into several or provinces, under lieutenauk- 

governors. The eyalets are; 1. Ivliudavendkiar. in the n.w., including ancient l^lysia, 
the w. part of Bithynia, ami part of Phrygia: chief t. Brussa: 2. Kastamuiii, ocxmpyiiig 
the middle of the n. coast, including ancient Paphlagonia, the e. of Bithynia, and part of 
Fontus; chief t., Kastamuiii; 3. Tarabosan or Trabezim (Trebizond), the ancient Pontiis 
and Colchis; capital, Trebizond: 4. Ai'diu, in the s.w., the ancient Lydia, Curia, and 
Phrygia; capital, Ismir or Smyrna: 5. Konia, formerly Karamania, eastward from Ahl in, 
the ancient Lycia, Pamphjifa, Picidia, Lycaonia, and part of Cilicia; chief t., Konieh 
(ieonium); 6. Adana, comprehending the rest of Cilicia, Kataonia,and part of Cappadocia; 
chief t., Adana: 7. Angora, the ceiiirai part- of the peninsula, ancient Cappadocia and 
Galatia ; cliicf t., Enguri or Angora: 8. Sivas, e. from Angora, embracing jiarts of Pontus 
and little Armenia; chief L, Sivas. 

AHAT'OMY (Gr., a cutting up or dissecting) is the science of the form and structure of 
organic bodies, and is practically acquired by separation of the parts of a bod 5 ^ so as to 
show their distinct formation, and their relations with each other. It is generally under- 
stood as applied to the human body, wliile the xl. of animals is styled 2ootc>my, and that 
of plants, PiivTOTOMV. The investigation and comparison of the structures of the dif- 
ferent kinds of organic bodies is styled CompaRxVtivb A. Theoretical A, is divided into 
General and Special. 

General A, gives a description of the elementary tissues of which the systems and 
organs of the body are composed, as preiiniinary to an examination of them in tlidr com- 
bined stale in the various organs: it also investigates their laws of formation and combi- 
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nation, ami tlie dianges wiiicli they hi variouh^ f>f life. This hraneh of 

Btucly may also be atyled Htmcturalor anaiyJk'al A., and ha;-, bet-n Ioa^i, dt,^ '-htpsMl hi reeent 
limes, especially by lhclult (lBOiy^^^^ liordeu, who havi; In.-eu Ihiiovo-d by J. .yLulhn*, 
Grooilsir, iMayev, ii H. Webber, Bclnvanii, Vnientin, and luahy otiiers. In our day, 
microscopic investigation has been successfully ap[i!ied lo Uic ^luviy of domeutury tex- 
tures. !Sce ilBTOLOGV. 

briiioxAiv A, (styled descriptive liy the French Avriters) treat- of the scvf'ral parts and 
organs of the body in respect to their form, sinicture, and .yv'siiMnalh'Conns'cUonor ivhuion 
whli each other. The arrangement of thcst*vevui ]>ai1s ami organs la mi onicr do.duced 
from tiicir shnilarity in structure or use, consiilutes BysTKM\Tie' A. A(‘cordlng to Uiis 
mode of study, wiiieh is essential us an introthiction to pliy.'ioliyy, A, Im-. binin divided 
though not with scientxUc precision, into six liranehes uX study. I. o.v. which 

treats of the liones, hjcluding the cuirtilnge.'-. of llu‘ joiiiis (chondrolo!..;} ). --d. 

■which describes tlic ligaments, or bands that unile the bom's oi varhao; j.tinu. The 
hones, with their cartilages and iiganumi.s, ihrm a tramc%\<a’k, which mi[ pon- the exter- 
nal soft ]>arts, and witliiu which the viitd organs are susp-mU'd and pi’oiei;ted from 
injury; they an, also arranged in a mechanical .sysi«‘ni as in.'.ininients of niotion. — ;j. 
T/ye/eyy explains the system of the muscles, whidu by their cniitnu-tih* power, serve to 
imjiurt motion to the bones and joints; wiiile, like tiio home-', tlcu contrihutf; to form 
the cavities of the body, and t(^ jirotect the intenin} organs. I'lesr drurtuie al.-o serves 
to jiroduco tlie external shape and symmetry. — I. /f'dg// dest riluv- ii;o vc'-’sds or 
ducts, with their complex net-work and ramiiicaiUms, s]a‘eaiiiiig ovt.*r nut. | parts of tin; 
body, and divided into t\s'o great systcims: (c), the bloiid-vi-.-^-^cLs w ilh the in-art, a llcshy 
organ propelling the blood through the jmlsatiug ves*els ur urtcrie-, from w hich it I’eturns 
to the heart, after cirxailntion through the veins; (//), ihe lyniplndic-s by whidi a certain 
tluid (lymph) is brought into union with the liloml in tin; organs styled lymphalh; glands, 
and is afterwards pas.sed into the veins. — 5. or" the doctriia; of the nerves, 

describes the nervous system, a.s divided into ./o‘.< the two I'enlral mas'Cs of the brain 
and the spinal column; .svvvo/(/, the ranuliealion <d' nerves running from tlm bmiii and 
spinal column to almost all points of the surface; and htsfjj/ tin; order id ner\e‘s having 
a peculiar structure, and styled tl'ie gniigiionic .systun of nerves. — d. ypf<nichtioh[jy 
describes the vh'eera, or organs fonnc«l by combination of tlic di.-riued systems of vein.s, 
nerve.s, lymphatics, etc,, ami mostly sitUcd(‘d in tlic cavili<s of tlie hodty. These aix* 
divided into five groipis viz.: (u), tlie organ.s of semsdion— .sigid, iiearing, snmli, tastfg 
and touch; (/>), of voice and re.spirulion — mrsliils, mouth, larynx, trachea, nmi lungs, with 
the thyroid gland, the tiiymusgUuid, and liiedi;qjiiragm; (ej, dige-tiv<ofrgari-.-'~“ll]c inoiUli, 
with its salivary giaiuls, the throat, gullet, the stomaeli, the ]nle-t!ae;V, with the liver, 
spleen, and pancreas; {r/), the urinary org}ins--kidnf*ys, ureter, bladder, ami un.’thra; {/ }, 
sexual orgarrs of both sexes. 

Bpecial A. may be treated in anotimr made; bran arrangvnned mr'k* In aecordarn'c 
with natural divisions, or by imaginary lines ilivlding the body le{i» M'^eral region.^-— as 
the head, tiie trunk, and the extremities. Again, Ihe irunktiuiy besulHlivnlcd intn neck, 
thorax, and abdomen; and in eaeii of the main regions, .^(»veral .-ubdi'/birnis may be 
made. This system of arrangement maybe styled Toixmiha mn'CAi. A., ami 1. also knmvn 
as BruGK’ATi X., on account of its importanee a.s the basis of opfrali\t‘ 'Hr.;m'y. it was 
the eldest of the Monroes of Edinburgh University whoiir.st gave tills hranch of the study 
its duo prominence. 

The several parts and organs of the animal bsuiy will be bmnd described under their 
projicr heads. 

HUtory vf A.— It is diOicult to detm’mine tlm date at 'uliicb thissrdence begmri to he 
cultivated, but it probalile that from the earliest tim<>4 .some pmmms took advantage of 
favorable circiimstance.s (o acquaint themsolve.s with it. The Druids, who \s<-re at unco 
the priests, .judges, and phy.sieian.s of the peopl<-% demanded from thoM,- wh.o came for 
their advice human victims as sacrilices, and were themselves tin- exi'cutionrfrs; uiui it is 
not unlikely that tJiey availed themselves of thc'se <>pportuiuties of acquiring anatomical 
knowledge. It is probable, .says Galen, that xEsculapins, who excelled in tlie treatment 
oiw'ooods, dis.sccted animals 'for the in.struction of his tmpils. llis dcs(N*mlants, the 
Asciepiudes, cultivated A. or rather zootomy, and bmmied tiic three famous .schools of 
Uos, Hiiodes, and Chiidos. The rabbin.s tell us that, although among the dews tlm 
touch irjg of a dead body involved ceremonial nmdeaimc'ss, they di<l not'entiredy neglect, 
A., wdiicli they studied from the carefully iirescrved bones of their ancc<stt>rs, at d the 
necessary manipulations of embalming. 'They counted IM 8 bones, am! Ihio veins or 
iigamouts, winch divi.sion, according to the rablhns, has reialiou to the 2*18 pietx'pts of 
the Mosaic law that command, and the 8(J.') Wwxi fin'hkl. 

Ilomcr exhibits a certain amount of anatomical knowledge, in bis description of 
w'cmnds in iXm llmd. Pythagoras lirst reasoned pliysiologieally from observntiims made 
by him when in Egypt, where he witnessed the .sacritiees, and ulsotlie Egyptian methods 
of <»mhalming. Alerncon of Crotona, a disciple of Pythagoras, first dissccit'd animals 
with the view of obtaining comparative knowledge of human A, Democritus, who 
frequented the sepulchres, probably with anatomical views, twacticed zoo{(jmy, and was 
engaged dissecting animals when visited by irqqmcrah'S. Hi)>pocraies 11., des(»ended in 
tii6 eighteenth degree from jEsculapius, and born at Gos in 85 a.m., was the first author 
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who treats A. as a, science. He caused a skeleton of brass to be cast, which lie con* 
sccratcd to the Helphian Apollo, witli the view of transmitting to posterity proofs of the 
progress he liad made, and of stinmlating others to the study of A. Aristotle, who lived 
B.C., docs not appear to litivc dissected men; and he states that the parts of man are 
unknown to them, or tliat they possess nothing certain on the subject beyond what they 
can draw from the probable reseiubluuce of the corresponding parts of other animals. 
He first gave the name aorta to the great artery. 

Dioclcs (380 lie.) tvas the lirst wdio treated of the proper manner of conducting 
. anatomical examinations for purposes of demonstration. But no real progress in xV. was 
imide, owing to the researches being eonlinedto animals, till the time of Erasistratus, 
w'ho w'as lx at Ceos abouj 300 n.c., and who w'as the first to dissect liumau bodies. He 
obtained from Seleucus Nicanor and Antiochus Soter the. bodies of criminals, and is said 
. to liavo dissected some condemned to death wdiilc they were still alive. His writings are 
lost, but fragments are preserved in the wu’itings of Galen. He made many discoi'erics, 
among others, of the lactetd vessels. Herophilus, who lived about the same time, was 
b. at Oanliage, but carried on liis anatomical |)ursuit3 principally at Alexandria. He 
also is said to have dissected living subjects. Parthenius, who lived 200 years ii.e.. 


more exact manner tiiau liad licen hitherto done, and. devised a more exact anatomical 
nomeuclatiire. He made use of animals in his demonstrations, and mentions that “of 
old they used for that purpose human bodies.” 

Galen (131 A.p.) dissected apes, as being most like human subjects, though he 
occasionally obtained bodies of children exposed in the fiekls, or of persons 'found 
murdered, wdiicli, how'ever, he wms obliged to dissect in secret. There w’as at this lime 
no regulari}'' pn^pareci skeleton, as there was a law at Rome forbidding the use of dead 
bodies. Galen’s writings show a knowdedge of human A. Soranus had extensive 
knowdedgo of A., derived from human subjects. Moschion had some anatomical illustra- 
tions engraved. Oribasius compiled more than 70 volumes, the 24th and 25th being on 
A., principally from Galen. 

Hemesiiis, bishop of Hemesus, a t. in Phoenicia, cultivated A. at the end of tlie 
4th c., in which also ]\Ieletiiis lived, who wrote a complete treatise On the Nature and 
Structure of Man. Theophilus, a monk, published in the 7th c. a good abridgment of 
the A. of Galen. 

A. made small progress am on^ the Arabs, which is accounted for by their religion 
prohibiting contact with dead bodies. When the great Arabian physician, Rliazes, was 
vibout to be operated on for cataract, be discovered that the surgeon w^as Ignorant of the 
structures of the eye, and refused to submit to the operation. Avicenna (980 a.u.), 1x in 
the province of Ixhorasan, was a good osteologist, and described some structures not 
alluded to by Galen. . 

A. W'as DOW' neglected for a long period, till Frederick II., king of Sicily (1194-1250), 
made a huv forbidding any one to practice surgery without having first acquired some 
knowdedge of A. He founded a chair at the solicitation of Martianus, his 'chief phy- 
sician, wdiere the science was demonstrated for five years; students from all parts 
crowded to it, and, some time after, a similar school w'as established at Bologna — these 
two w'cre largely attended, but no very material progress was made in A. 

The uaivtu*slty of '.Montpellier wxas founded by pope Nicholas lY. in 1284, and the 
chair of A. was filled by Bernard Gordon with great distinction for ten years. He pub- 
lished a huge w'ork, called LiUiim Medldnce. 

l&Iundiuus, b. at Milan, 1315, professed A. there, and is considered the real restmer 
of A. in Italy. He publicly demonstrated it, and published a work which wnis the text- 
book in the academy of Padua 200 years after its publication. Then came Guy de 
Cliauliac, who first correctly described the humerus. Mathieus of Grade published 
several anatomical wmrks about 1480. Gabriel de Zerbus, in 1495, published a confused 
and imperfect w'ork on A. at Verona. The science continued to be studied by surgeons 
such as Yigo (1516), Achillinus, and Berenger (Carpi), (1518), wdio boasted of liaving 
dissected tiif Bologna more than a hundred kibjects. Reports were raised that he di.s- 
sected living S})aniards, and he fled or wuis e.xiled to Ferrara. 

Andre Lacuna (1535), Charles Etienne, Qonthier (1536), Massa, Driandcr (1537), Syl- 
vius (1539), Levasseur, and Gesner, wmre celebrated for A.; but especially Andrew 
Yesalius, b. 1514, who published a great work on N before he wns 28 years of age. 
He had tlie misfortune to open tlie body of a young Spanish nobleman wdio.se heart was 
found still beating, and w'as obliged to make an expiatory pilgrimage to Jerusalem. In 
1564, the Venetian senate recalled him to succeed at Padua, the famous Fallopius, who 
had just died; on his return, he wms shipwrecked on the island of Zante, where he wms 
starved to death. 

William Hormnn of Salisbury wu’ote, in 1530, Anatomia, Ctn'poru Humani (A. of 
Human Body); then came Ingrassias, and others of less note. 

Thomas Gemini of London, in 1545, engraved upon copper the anatomical figures of 
Yesalius, which had appeared in Germany upon wood, Gemini suppressed the name 
of Yesalius, tlioiigli using his figures and d'escri'ptions. Thomas Yicary, in 1648, is gaid 
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to Ix’' tlic first wl\o wrote in English on A. ; he piihlished Anshi^ifortcm^ 8 Ti’^easure, or 

ihe True A. of MfuC^ IMy, John Ligieiis, in lo5r), published e.n jinatonucal treatise in 
Latin hexameters. Franco (loobh Valverd a, Columbus, and otiiers, wrok- works of 
great merit on A, In 1561, Gabriel Fallopius professed it witn great distinction at 
l^idiia, and made many original discoYeries. • n b- 

In the ITth c , ]'ua>gress was laipid: Hervey, in IGi 9, discovered tnc circulaUcn of 
e blood, and the microscope nvas employed to detect the structure of ruinutc vessels. 



'sented bv Eocrim; 


merdaiu, and (iirtlic folknviiig century) the lilustrioiia Riiysch,J)y tlie use oi infections 
and the aid of'tlie microscope, gave a new impulse to research in the minule structures. 
Emiiieiir. names in the iiistory of A, are numerous in tlic 18th century, in Italy, Avhich 
stili retained its former prc-eininence, we tind Paeeliioni. \nlsalva, iilorgir-” 
tor 

and 

Oo«-p«., 

:id the 
Boiler; 

nearly all connected with practical medicine, which was benehted by their studies 

The necessity of a union of tlieory and practice lias led tvO that zealous study of 
IbiTisoLOGicAi-! A. (tlie dissection and study of structures ns nuKlilhal by d:seas(^s) which 
has recently prevailed. The origin of this hrancli of A. may hr. traced Ijack to ancient 
times in Egypt, where post-mortem oxaininafions vrere sometimes made to discover the 
seat of disease and cause of deatli. In the medical wu-itiugs of the Greeks, some ana- 
tomico-pathological obs'ervations are found. During the gcrier;d^reA'jvjil of science in 
tlie itltli c.,- many notices of jiathologicul A, occur. In 1507, JSenevieni of Florence 
wrote the first hook on tliis braiudi of science; and Bonet. in 1670, jniblished his com- 
pilation of immcrous observations. Still, these were only fragmentary indications of a 
possible science, and tlie facts stated wmre often very erroneously interpreted. Mor- 
gagni (1707), who must bo regartled as the true founder of pathological A., was wor- 
Uiily followed by Lieulaiid," Sandifort, Ilimter, Baillie, and others. Meckel the 
yoimger. in Germany, m his .study of malformalioiis, etc., paid little or no attention to 
practical applications of the science. The. recent change of directi<)ii given to the 
study of jiatliological A., whidi is now properly regarded as a means towards prac-^ 
ticariniprovenient.s in mcflicine, must be a.scril)ed to BIchut and the pupils of Brous- 
sai.s, among whom may lie nientioaedtlie names of Laeniiee, Cruveilliior, Janiis, xlndial, 
Lokstein, Leioorf, Yivc.how, Bemictt, etc. In London and other large towns there are 
■societies devoted specially to the investigation of ptithoiogy. 

Co.MCAUATrvE A, has .always preceded aiithropolomy, or dissection of the human sub- 
ject, but wa.s lirst treaietl sy.sleinatically as a distinct science by Cuvier and lii-s pupil 
Meckel the younger. Tlie .system proposed by the latter wars, unfortunately, never 
completed. Bluinenbueh, TitUcmauii, Home, BlamviHe, Gcoffroy Bt. llihuro, Cams, 
Oken, Goethe, the German poet, Richard Owen, John Gnodsir, and Huxley, must be 
named as eminent con trilmior.s to this branch of science, while, in late years, zootomy 
and comparative A. have lieen studied, Avith an especial I'orerence to physiology, 
Miiller, Wagner, Siebold, Btcwman, Todd, and Allan Thomson. 

A. FOfi Aim.STS is studied witii reference to the eflects produced by inkamal .structure 
on the external form, and describes the organs, especially the muscles and tendons, not 
only in a state of re.st, but al.so as moditied ly passion, aclion, and po.sturc. Conse- 
quently, observation of the nude living form is rec{iilrcd in this liranch of study, which 
has been treated of by Errard and Genga (1691); and in modern times, by Lavater (1790), 
Camper (1702), C!iarle.s Bell (1806), Salvage (1812), ^ra.scagni (1816). Kcx'ck (1832), Gardy 
(1861), Fischer (1868), Salomon and Aulich (1841), Berger (1842), Seiler and Gilnther 
(1850), etc. 

PuACTTCAL A. includes clmeeiion (q.v.) and the making of prrjMvathnr. Preparation 
consists in dividing purls (ir organs, so that their res])ecllvo forms and positions may be 
(dearly shown. Organs or parts thus treated are styled anatoiJtJr.fd prqurr(itwu.s of 
bones*, inirscles, ve.ssels, nerve.s, etc. For example, a bone preparatiem is made by clear- 
ing away all muscular and oilier adhesions; the Avhole structure of the bones, thmt 
prepared and bleached, when connected by wires in its natural ordcu', forms an artificial 
alceletoih. 

For preparations of parts containing vessels Avjth minuti? ramifications, injections are 
employed. Borne colored lluid which ha.s the properly of gradually becoming solid, is 
gently injected into the arteries or otlier vessels, by means of a syringe. Formerly, 
materials which required a certain degree of Avarnith to preserve their Iluidity Aveni 
used; but a.s thcise Avere attended Avith inctonvenience, a gnait improvcinent was made 
by Shaw and Weber, Avho iatrodiufcd the use of linseed oil and turpentine, Avhich, 
'when mixed with certain metallic compemnds in due proportions, form a tluid AvUich, 
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after a time, becomes solid in ordinary temperatures. Q,uicksi?rcr S'ed eolon’id lime- 
water are also used for injection of liiodiner vessels. Preparations avo either dried and 
varmslied or preserved in spirit. 

A series of sueh siioeimens, arim72;ed in proper order, foTOS an 
The valnalslo colleetions made by lluyscb, Raiv 'Lodei% Wate and William 

Hunter, id<'ekel, Sdiiimcring, and Diipuytren, are all now public property. There is 
also a spleinlid cudloctioii in Uie university of Edinburgh, ccilectod and prepared for 
the most ]nui by John Goodsh*. The college of surgeons of Edinburgh also possesses a 
very valuable nuiseuni of pathological preparations. As it is impossible to preserve 
thus ail parts in their integrity for any great length of time, artiucial copies in wood, 
ivory, and wax, have been ma.de with great exactitude, especially in Florence ; and re- 
cently Anzou, in Paris, has ein ployed for the same purpose. But, apart 

from dissections and preparation of the natural organs, the most general and available 
assistance in liie study of A. is found in anatomical engravings and plates on Vvood and 
copper, d'liis assistance was hnowoi in ancient times. Aristotle aiiixed to his works on 
A. some anatomical drawings, wiiich have been lost. In the IGtii c., the greatest artists 
— Leonardo da, Vinci, jMichaci Angelo, Eapliael, Titian, and DLircr-''-gave tiicir aid in 
designing anatomical figures; but lb w of their wmrks, in this department of art, have 
been preserved. Lately, lithography has been employed. Among tlie numerous Illus- 
trations of A. which we no^v possess, the old works by Vasal (lG4o), Fnstachius (1714), 


Bidloo (1085), Alljiu (1747), Haller (174o~l 756), and V icq dL\zyr (1786-1 it)0), may be 
lit century lias supplied w'orks of first-rate excelicuce by Caklaiii 


mentioned. The present < , 

(Venice, 1801-1814), hlascagni (Pisa, 1838), Langenbectk (Gottingen, 1S36), 'Bourgery 
and Jacob (Paris, 1882), and Arnold (Zlirich, 1888). For general use, we may comment 
the plates of Loder (Weimar, lt.08), Cloquet (Paris, 1826), Gsterreichcr (Munich, 1827-' 
1880), Weber (Dhsseldorf, 1880), Bock (Leipsic, 1840), and D’Allon (Leiipsic, 1848): ii?. 
surgical A., the works by Kosemn tiller (Weimar, 1S05), Pirogolf (Porp, 1840), and 
Gtinther (Hamburg, 1844); in pathological A. , Meckel (Leipsic, 1817-182(1), Cruveilhier 
(Paris, 1828-1841), Froriep( Weimar, 1828), Albers (Bonn, 1882), Giugc (Jena, lS4o-18oO), 
and Vogel (Leipsic, 1846) : in comparative A., Cams (Leipsic, 1S2G) alidlVagncr (Lcipstc, 
1841). Among English Tvorks maybe mentioned those by Lizars, Jonesrand Richard 
Qxiain, in S})ec'ial A. ; by l^Iorton and Maclise, in surgical A. ; and by BailUc and Bright 
in pathological A. 


AlfAT'OMY (in lawj. WGiilc the study and practice of A., or the art of dissecting the 
human body, were necessary to the pursuit of surgical knowledge, th(>re wu're, until the 
year 1862, no sutbeient legal means in Britain of procuring dead bodies for anatomical 
purposes; and the cor-isequcncc was, the evasion, and sometimes ev<'ii th<* open violation 
of the buv by peu-sons intciresteil in supplying the surgical profession with subjects for 
dissection. Tiic high prices, indeed, given for these subjt?cts, may almost, he said to have 
created a lucrative" and tempting trade, which led to the most atrocious crimes; and 
murders, w’itli no other object than the possession of tJie victim’s body for the surgeon’s 
knife, were frequently committed. • The notorious case of Burke, tried and convicted 
before the high court of justiciary in Edinburgh, in 1828, is a horrible illustration of the 
state of the law at that time, and of the position in wdiich it placed surgical pu’actitioners. 
It was believed that Burke and his associate Hare had been the murderers of sixteen 
persons, wliose bodies tliey sold to tlie anatomists. It was tiieir practice to inveigle poor 
])eople, generally strangerK into their houses, make them drunk, and tlien smother them, 
Burke, informed against by Hare, was condemned for thus disposing of an old woman, 
and suffered the last penalty of the lawq bequealhirq^ a now verb, iohurke, to the English 
language J'o remedy this state of things, an act of parliament was passed on the 1st of 
Aug., i832, 2d and 8d William IV. c. 75, the preamble of which, sufficiiml.y disclosing 
its lieccssity, is as follows: “Whereas, a knowledge of the causes and nature of sundry 
diseases wdiich affect the body, and of the best methods of treating and curing such 
diseases, and of healing and repairing divers wounds and injuries to which tlie liuman 
frame is liable, cannot be acquired "without the aid of anatomical examination: and 
whereas, the legal sup|>lyof human bodies for such anatomical examination is insufficient 
fully to proNide the means of such knowledge: and wiiereas, in order further to supply 
Imman liodies for such purposes, divers great and grievous crimes have been com- 
mitted, and, lately, murder, for tlie single object of selling for sueli purposes tbo bodies 
of the |)ersons so hmrdercd: and whereas, therefore, it is highly expiMicnt to give protec- 
tion, under certain regulations, to the study and practice* of A., and to ]n'cvent. as far 
as may be, such great and grievous crimes ami murder as aforesaid ” — It is therefore 
enacted, that the secretary of state for the home department in Great Britain, and the 
chief secretary in Ireland," may grant a license to practice A. to any fellow or member of 
any college of jdiysicians or surgeons, or to any graduate or licentiate in medicine, or to 
any person lawfully qualified to practice medicine in any part of the United lungxloin, 
or'to any professor or teacher of A., medicine, or surgery, or to any student attending 
« any school of A., on the application of such party for such purpose, coimtersigned by two 
jukices of the peace acting for the county, city, borough, or place wiiero sueli party 
resides, certifying that, to tlieir knowiedge/or belief, such party so applying is about to 
carry on the practice of A. The act provides for the appoiutment of inspectors of 
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to make a quarterly return to tlie seoretnrr of ".'.tnlp op 
P vl ? sec«tai7; aa ffle case may be, of subjects remor’ca for anatonfu-u! , "Lnin lioo 
to et ei j place m tbo inspector’s district where A. is carried on, dipt uie-uisldn - ibl! i .. 
ree newl'“' Ti at tire time, the name and a.se of eacli person Ah(,,se l.od v was pr’> 
■cp.v?h!‘„ -required to visit and inspect iilaees wiihln lUeir 

ins w A, IS pracuced; and for the perforniauee of ail lliese (Uili..s (he 

sum Ar fl,li,^eT- aruriiicrrcason’iii i,; 

, V i, (P® expenses. By section 7 , it is or.acled that it .siiall be lawful f„r an- 
' i.'.sfPi^P party having lawful possession of the body of anv decatii.sed iifr-sm ■ir;’l 

not being an undertaker or other party intrusted with the hodi- f,n- the m "r . t PP’i- ■ 

f iof'indeis^'^o alfpnW deceased person to undergo analoiu'iealVxiiin'iin'. 

4w serV^P a‘ «tlier parlv, such person shall le w. 

..pies.sed his desire, either m- writing, at anytime during his life or verbs „ , 

iftodMth^ ITmT “f® ■"■doesses. -during the illuc,ss wdmreof he died, tinii, ilK boh-' 

sis,"" 

any Iiuinun body required or directed to be nvide^bv^iV^^^^ unortem exaTiiinution of 
and undePiUhe^'sSfof S ofSt'^f • i.‘ designed to obviate; 

■■ 7r ‘■“r vES^'r 

at Olazoiueiiai, iu loriiat 500 b! c ^ iL beloi^^^^ the Ionic school, -was b. 

whicli circimjstaiice may have enabled himfo rimm? family, 

pupuits. Yet he doc^s exclusively lo intcllectoi 

leit it to his relations Wlir*n nnitr oa the possession ol his property, Init 

the course of timrhe a Jq^red a^Hx Snln®®' iu 

among xvliom were Periclel Eurinides Somtel ”^’ “'^puail several illu.striou.s pupil, s, 

accused of inipiety toward '-‘'iug 

ever v'as coinmuted into banishment for IiVa tw ? r ^ sentence, how- 

Th?' Lampsacus on the Hellespont, ^Ad’iere he'^died^f Z'' 

I he old man was accustomed to sav nrnnrih m i ‘ A t . > mre. 

the Athenians, but the itheSal who 1 V h uot I who have last 

magistrates of the town .asked what funm honors hl% tl'‘uth-bed, tlie 

day,’’ was the quaint reply of the '‘Give the boys a lioli- 

was cqnxmtnnoratedinalI the schoo]s“ofSim{SicM <-'t« tluj of his death 

pely'oflds 3 «hr 4 'tetit^^^^ Ptagments 


tiro by the e mr'x^hich ^'o'®u 

to he the shadow of earth tot th??^^^ ‘ii® tuiiky-wiiv 

burning mass of stone, lar-er than the T>,fw ^ aa-ial body; that the .sun was a 

tolerahly accurate conclusions regardintr the cause'of^t to arrived at .some 

ot wind, and of sound. His grwt contr ihurion fo , • *>'0 ndnhow, 

doctrine a.s to the origin of all tliinla He tokfttof u ®"* p«losophy, liowovcr, wa.s Ida 
condition of atoms; that tliose atom's inflSx^n h'i matter existed originally in ihe 
e.xisled from all eternity, and that onler i V mhiiitely divisible, liait 

mm uti.-e through the influence and operation^of ^0 ^ tnfinife chaos of 
fxlso maintained that ail bodies were rimniv o„.™. '”"1 “doHigence (Or. ?uw.-<). Ho 

ot gold or iron, or copper, was compo.seS o/inemSf'^Tf^ atoms, and that a iiar ' 
natenal; but he did not allow that obieots h^ *'ie same 

liluid fate, but tlxrough the aeenev of thic' < A'*' .ri'S'i' shape through accident or 

mfinite, self-poten?, and Sf/ed whh an^ln! i'c <lc.scrihed 

“"‘SIS 
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Tlie fragments of A. have been collected by Scbaubacb (Leipsic, 1827), and by Scliorn 
(Bonn, 1829). . ■ 

AbTAXAR'CHlTS, of jibdera. He was witli Alexander in tbe Asian expedition, and 
is supposed to have been a friend and counselor, checking the conqueror’s vainglory, 
and consoling his grief when he had slain Glitus. 

AHAXIMAX'BERj a Greek math einatieian and philosopher, the son of Praxiades, and 
the disciple arul friend of Thales, wars b. at Miletus 610 B.c., and d: in 546. His prin- 
cipal study was mathematics. He is said to have discovered the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, and certainly taught it. He appears to have applied the gnomon, or style set on 
a ]ioi-i2^onla1 plane, to determine the solstices and equinoxes. The invention of geo- 
graphical maps is also ascribed to him. As a philosopher, he speculated on the origin 
lardir) of the phenomenal world, and this principle he held to be the intinite or indeter- 
minate (to apeir-on). This indeterminate principle of A. is generally su^jposed to have 
been much the same with die chaos of other philosophers. Prom it he conceived all 
opposites, such as hot and cold, dry and moist, to proceed tliroiigh a perpetual motion, 
and to return to it again. Of the manner in which he i magi ned these opposites to be 
formed, and of lus hypothesis concerning the formation of the heavenly bodies from 
lliem, we have no accurate information. It would seem, however, that lie did not believe 
ill the gcncj'ation of anything in the proper sense of the word, but supposed that tbe 
indnite atoms or units of which the arclie, or primary matter, is composed, merely change 
tlieir relative positions in obedience to a moving power residing in it. Some of his 
particular o])inions were that the sun is in the highest region of. the heavens, is in 
circumference 28 times greater than the earth, and resembles a cylinder from 
wliich flow continual streams of dre; that eclipses are caused by the stopping of tbe 
openings from which the dre flows; that the moon is also a cylinder, 19 times 
grcater'than the earth; and that the moon’s phases are caused by obliquity of position, 
and eclipses liy complete turningrround. He taught; that the earth is of the form of a 
cylinder, and that it floats in the midst of the universe, that it was formed by tbe drying 
up of moisture by the sun, and that animals are produced from moisture. 

AJfAXIH'EXESj a Greek philosopher, b. at Miletus, flourished about 550 u.c. lie 
lield ai}' to be the first cause of all things, or the primary form of matter, from which all 
things arc formed by compression. 

AH A-XIMTHES, a Greek historian, b. in Lampsacus, x\sia Minor, in the 4th c. b.c. ; 
a pupil of Zoilus and Diogenes; said to have taught Alexander rhetoric, and to iia\'c 
ac<*ompani<^d him in the Persian expedition. He wrote histories of Philip of Macedon, 
of AU'xander, and of Greece, of wdiicli a few fragments exist. 


f 


AX'BTJEY, a disease to which turnips are liable, and which often proves of scrioTis 
irnpoilance to farmers, destroying the crop of entire fields. It is sometimes called dud- 
root, because of the knobs or'tulxn’cular excrescences wdiich form upon the root. Idic 
root, instead of sw’elling into one turnip of good size, generally becomes divided into a 
number of psirts, each in some small degree sw'clling separatelj' by itself; wiience the 
popular inune, to. The growth of the plnnt is arrestecl; the root becomes 
woody; tbe excrescences rot, and emit most offensive effluvia, wdiicb, liowover, appear 
peculiarly attractive to in.sects of various kinds; and, accordingly, eggs and maggots in 
abundance are soon to be found in them. It has been vcin^genemlly supposed tlint 
these insects, or some of them, are the cause of the disease; but tbe truth seems rather 
to be that they are attracted by tbe diseased state of the phmt. A. has been erroneously 
confounded vuth the excrescences, each containing a small grub, which are frequent oil 
the roots of turnips, as on those of cabbages, and many other cruciferous plants, althougli 
these also sometimes effect the destruction of the piaiit. The true nature and cause of 
the disease are not yet well known. Much attention has been devoted to the subject: 
and premiums have been offered in connection with it by tbe highland and agricuUui’al 
society of Scotland; but hitherto, without eliciting any certain or satisfactory informa- 
tion. It appears probable that the disease is in some measure owing to peculiarities 
of soil, or of manure, and to the too frequent repetition of turnip-crops upon the sanitj 
field. A much greater frequency of repetition, however, can be safely practiced in some 
districts, or in some fields, than in others. The liberal npplienlion of lime has been found 
advantageous as a preventive of A. ; but even this often succeeds but imperfectly; and 
the increasing prevalence of lliis disease in certain districts seems not unlikely to'iieces- 
shale a considerable modification in the system of husbandry, in wdiieh the turnip-crop 
has long occupied so important a place. *8ee Turnip. 

AHCACIT', the n.w. department of Pern, between the Andes and theTacific; about 
18,000 sq.m.: pop. 817,000; very productive in cereals, sugar, and cotton. Marble ami 
minerals abound. The capital is Huaras, in an extensive' and populous valley, Other 
cities are Huayias, Santa, Huari, Cajatombo, Panabaniba, and Pallaca, each the capital 
of a province' of tbe same name. Through the passes in this department the Colom- 
bian army of tbe war of independence, made its wonderful march to fall upon the 
Spanish forces at Jiiiun. 
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il¥CAS''TB, a t of the Argentine Republic, S. A., in the province of Catamarca, m. 
n.e. from Cafainarca. Pop. about 8000. 

AHGELOT, Jaci^ttes-Arsi]NE-Po'lycaufi3-Fuax(;!ois, a French poet, b. Feb. 0, 1794, 
at Havre, wiicTC his father was clerk of the chamber of conunen*ce. Tha latter being a 
welkin fonneti genileman, delighting in verse, early taught ins son to recite passages 
from the h'reiicli poets. A. was from the first intcjidcd for tictive life in connection 
with the administration of the navy; and was employed, until the I'eyoliitiou of July, 
In the iitfveninient service. His reputation was iirst esr.'dolislicd in 1819 hy iris t.ragedy 
of LmisIX., wdiicli was pJaj^ed fifty nights in succession, and procured liim a pension 
of 2000 francs from the king. His next piece, The Mi '4/ or qf the Ihdace (1822.), was not 
so w<‘ii received. In 1824, appeared his Fiesgae, a worn v/hich odiihited the great skill 
of tiie author in adapting a masterpiece of Schiller to the French sta.^'e. In 182o, he 
gave to the world an epic poem in six cantos, Marie de Brabant; and in 1827, a clev(*r 
and ffraceiai work, partly prose and partly verse, <‘iditlcd BU Monilin in IB/ytda; ])esides 
a novel in four 'eoinmes,‘ The Man of the World. Olga, a dralna, vras t)uli]is].'ed in 1828; 
and FUmbefh of Fnglaad in 1829. Both of these work.s wore highly successful,^ though 
neither met with the brilliant reception oiLovlsIX. In 1SJ4 aj^pcainnl Aos* Knipranh 
aax de Tarity. The revolution of July deprived liim of his pein^ion. and also of Ids 

situation as librarian of Meudeii; and for tlie next ten years he wa.s compelled to support 
liiuL'-'clf and family by the concoction of numberless mude i'll tee, dramas, eonnalies, anee.- 
dotes, etc., sometimes of very questionable morality. In 1841, y,he French ucadenny 
cjiose him un the ;-acu;ssorof Honuid, Shortly after apprarcal his lunnil/ar Lt id re[£dpltreti 
Faoiilih'iX a collection of satires as r(m\arkable for fre-hne.ss of epigram as for grace 
of style and richness of versification. In 1848, he pajblisljcd La JXac—Qai/icanqxmr. 
He d" in 1850, 

xS:& elntfMiPMTre, Louis IX., h work of genius; the versification Is correct, ele- 
gant, and harmonious: the nniimers and characder.s of the perio<l are delineated with 
great lidelity and briiliancy ; tbe plot is skillful jy constructed; and some of the scenes 
lire contrived with singular foiicitje 

AKCELOT, M.^juujerite Louise Yircunie Charuox, a. French novelist and dra- 
matist, wife of Jacques A., b. Mar. 15, 1792. She greatly aided her husband in Jiis 
drama.?, and produced several comedies of her oven, in all 20 phiys, besides many novels 
W'hich w'orc popular. She wai? also an amateiw painter. • In 1828, she exhibiteirj//^ Lee- 
hire djO M. Ancelot, which was much talked about for its portraits of Parisian celebrities. 


AXCITT'SES, in legend, the son of Capy.s and hnicmis, the founder of Ilium; from 
many indications supymsed to iiavc come from Assyria, Yenus wms enamored of his 
beauty, aud ii)y him became the mothci of ..Eneas, whose inaternity A, was .fiot to dis- 
close;" but he did so, and wms killed by a. bolt from Jupiter — some .'^ay only blbided. His 
son iiore Irim on Ills shouklors, ileeir.g' at the destruction of Trc\y, and he is hoard of 
ill Italy, Sicily, and clsewliere. There was a grave (iu M.t. Ida said to 1)0 iiis, ami lie 
had a sanctuary at Egesla, in Sicily. 

AXOHITHE'RIUM, an exliiret quadruped of die mioceiie, nov/ thought to represent 
a genu.? distinct from but nnrdogous to the liorse. Tlio shaft of the ulna, is eompiete ami 
sepurnie from the radius; tlie fibiila and tibia arc nttnohed; die sliort crown, s of tin* molars 
luck c-emcmt, and the teeih are inserted by di.'^linct htcgs. The foot luis three digits, tlie. 
middle being largest, and all reach tiie ground. 



AHCKOB, an implement for retaining a ship in a prwtieudar 
•chaining it to tiiC hex! of a sea or river. 3£aiyy foians of A. vrero it 
some w'ere meredy largx’ stones; others, crooked pieces of wood, 
sink in water, the earlier ones acting mainly as weights, and lioldii 
own inertia in.steml of Imotiing into the ground. The first ivon am 
have lieen used by the Greeks, As originally made, the A. had o 
for penetrating the ground, hut a second wmi afterward.? added; i 
ently to be describecl), and was, on that account, ill .suited for inst 
the ground wdien lowered. The Greek vessels had several Jinchor.s 
the ‘-sacred A.,” wms never let go until the ship was in dire di.stres 
and matindallhe ancient anchors were made, liuy were lowered fn 
ropes — chain caldcs being a modern invention. 

The nmritinie nations' of Europe, and the United States of A me 
bearing a .good deal of general refsemblanec one to another. A In 
regarded irre.spectively of improvements rucently introduced, eon 
parts- The vertical or supporting beam of tlie A. is the shaak, B; 1 
is a ring, r, or a shackle, and just below^ the ring is a transverse ]>ie 
the other e.xtrernity is the crown, e, from which branch out two 
direction.? nearly at right angles to that of the stock; each arm s])r 
■palm or fialce^ h, the sharp oitremily of wdnch isthe^?er//j or hill, k. 
special relation to the fast-holding of the A. in the ground. Y; him 
the ship’s side, the cro-vrn first strikes the ground ;4t then fall? 
that one end of the stock rests upon the ground; and tlic FubseqiK 
sliip and the cable cause one or other of the flukes (it matters no 
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cally into tlie groirnd. and ninintaio allrm liold. On the fineness of tliis giipe 
the safe anchoniigotthe diip; and the sizes, of all the diflereiit parts otVt^^ as ^vell 
as the curve oi tiie arms tind tlukns, are calculated Tritli direct ref erenGe to this cod di- 
lion. Tlic niost fa. 7 orable angio between llie face of the hiikes near 
their exlrcniities and the sleiiik lias been found to be Jibout 4o“— that 
is, the ]>l:in'es of liic two llukes should lie approximately at right 
angles to each oil un*. 

The number of anchors in British ships-of-war is in general four — 
the “best liower/’ llie “small bower,” the “sheet,” and the “ spare.” ' 

For particular a.ini special services, there are also the “ stream” and 
the “kedge," which are usually carried “in-board.” Bmaller ves- 
sels have fewer and smadlcr anchors; and the “streain” A. of a large 
ship may convcDieiiti)- serve as the “ bower ” for a smaller, the difrer- 
ence helween bower, sheet, and spare anchors being rather in size 
than in design. Lloyd’s rules prescribe the miinber uikL weight of 
anchors which mu:-.t be ccuTied by ships of different sizes registered 
in their list, as well jis Ihe sizo and length of their cables, luiwsersy 
and war[)s. 'A ^TO ton vessel must have 8 “bowers,” 1 “stream,” and 1 hedge” 
A. ; vessels fi'orn “10 to 1800 tons cauTy an additional “ keclge,” and those above .SGOOhni 
additi(>na] bower” rlso. SSteamers are only required to airry the anchors and cnhlea' 
which belong to a sailing vessel of two thirds their total tonnage. 

Many important ijuprovements in the shape and construction of anchors have been 
introduced within the last forty years. Lt. Rodgers, to increase the strength, wit li- 
out increasing the weight, look out a patent for hoUoic-i^Jiank^^^^ these am 

not strictly IioIIgw, iiuwtver, for tliere is a ^^moden core, winch is bound to the iron of 
the shank by iron hoops. Mr. Pering introduced iron shanks made -of layers of flat 
bars, instead of solid iron. The same inventor increased the strength of . the arms, l)y 
making them in great part a curved continuation of the same pieces of iron which forih 
the shank. 

The most important novelty, liotvever, is that introduced under Mr. Porter’s patent 
of 1838, seeing tluit It is the luisis wiiieh supports all the subsequent improvements of 
any note. The arms are pivoted to the stock, instead of Ijeing ligidly fixed; and there 
is a xu’ojectiiig 'piece’, called the fof/f/le, on the convex part of eiich arm. These two addi- 
tions or adjustments have a remarkable effect on the action of the A. The advantages 
of lids A. over those of ordinary make are very considerable. There is less cliance of 
“fouling” by the caljle passing over the exposed fluke of the A. wdien tiic vessel U 
swinging in a Hde-\v;iy; there is less danger of injury from the upiuw peak; the A. can- 
not lodge on its stock-end : it is stronger in the arm than ordinary anclior.s; and it is 
very cohvcniently stowed on &]iip))carcL On the other iiand, it has the dir- ad vantage o? 
increased conipliVation over an A. made in one piece; its taking the ground is not so 
certain as wuth tin'* old A. ; it is extremely diilicult to sweep if the cable parts; and it is 
somewhat avv’kvrard to tk-li. 

Among the nuiditications of Porter’s A., since introduced, are th.oso of Trotimm and 
TToniball. Trotu'mi’s, to wiiicli most attention is at present directed, has several advan- 
tages over Porter’s, p/rincipadly in the arrangumont of the palms and toggles, ]»ul it 
possesses the snm:; dlsadvairiages. This A. was for long the subject of a bitter conten- 
tion between klr, Trotman end tlie admiralty. In 1852, in compliance w'itha rc(]uisitiou 
from numerous s]>lp.ov. ners and underwunters, the adrairally appointed a committee, 
consisting of eleven expe rienced and impartial persons, to make trial of a large number 
of anchors, rkitlx c of deicnnining Tiie relative merits of various forms and modes 
of construction, "ji’he anclinrs rvere to lie similar in weight, and w'cre to be tcisted in a 
great variety of we.}'.-; — on shore, and at sea, and in reference to the lidding, stowage*, 
sweeping, trlppimr,* fouling, etc. Most of the recently invented anchor.^ tried wore found 
to be better tlian ihe oi’dinaiy adoiiraltv A. ; and tlie'one which appeared to ])OKsess the 
gTeatc.st numhr«r ci’ ge>od qualities wuis Trotman’s. It is beyond doubt a very good A., 
and is largely uu’d in the na’rchant service; hut the admiraity — in spite of the i'avorable 
report of liuar commit lee*— have* never yet felt justified in adopting any A. not made in 
one piece, and it is not used either in the British or (wm believe) any other navy. The 
admiralty A. (ofttm spoken (.T as Sir ’'Udiliiim Fkirkcr’s) has been of late ^uairs greatly 
improved in m.my dddl.s, cliietly Iw Mr. Lenox, and is probably now us perfect as a 
solid A. can be, 

The menuractu 'c of anchors funii.shed, until recent years, the most formidable exem- 
plification of .sr.ithli work anywiiere presented, on account of the great diinensions and 
weight of ttie pieces of Iron wduch hud to be welded into one mass. The arichoi'-smiths 
wielded the ponderous sledge-hammers known to our artisans: and tb.e .services of 
a large num!)er wore n'^eded to \veld the metal wdiile in the heated and yielding state. 
At the present time, how'over, tlic operations are rendered very much moj’c easy by the 
steam-hammer, tlie force, of whlcli is both greater and more easily applied than tliat of 
any avai]a])le number of sledge-hammers w'ielded by men. At some of the government 
dockyards, arichor-making 1,^ conducted on a great scale; but the larger portion of the 
supply f<u* tlu’ navy Is o])taine(l by contract by private firms. 

We have already spoken of the' sizes of anchors, etc., prescribed for merchant vessels 
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Lloyd’s regulations. Some of these particulars f„j- a ihv,- diil'crcci'c . 
will be found m the accompanying table: •on ki,..; 


Ancliors. 



Snitl-t'ji.-i jfj 
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! ,Kize 
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(It i i ;i i - 
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evvts, 

4j)0 

tfilLS, 

n. 1 

' so. klii.s, 
u ].*; 
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1 “'.fi 

,8.,a5' 
ksmo ; 

10.4 

10.0 

! ■ I'.l 

r ■' 1 A’ i 

j>0 

oii.OO i 

es,!; 
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, aoi) 
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; ■ , .!■ 

^ «iX) 

•15.00 j 

..i'i-i i 

2; 4 , ; 

.‘i.'':;i,.L '■■ ■ 

kiio '■ 


' Aihni^ 

, lullV 

\ 'test, 

; kilts. 

1 u.y 

1; :■ 'ftsl 

;i;u*5 

'’ki.5 

^n.:i 

‘31,1 


isaclueor tollloricd on the oivneror fii.l'.i-. , f i • c 
to ctot anchor at specailiinchoring-ffi-ouiiils. Jn mo-l insi'iiici* i’l i' l’"'">L''ion 

ta omeumcs the right is veslcd in-corporutc hodic , i i . i i , p'''’ i" ’*'4 
gi< atl,> depomliiig on the size of the sld.,, or on the v i , ' i , '’"-i'-i 

ciicurastaiices. In most cases “wherp *» . ' • ' 

does not d carixo tlierc it is e\enir»i siri-,-., tjf WfaiTier 

s;;i:h£if i; 

te "f srTi t’t'l;' ;.'s z,x" “ I* 

■kiiUft, a combination of f‘]rnr‘i hip pfiv.iiiv i- ' i-yLitiilH i uboiim’ | rtf l-v .a,- ^ 

.■mchorino...,ou,„!. " ciieamsl.-UK'L.,s is nc.v.su'i Jor ,i 

Jncnnlnsr persons to f1ce^^r'‘'‘ of society nist, e‘,ii J/ tlnij oi the 

ivom cifii to t « A.sceiics „,v. 'j- ;/ ' 


, no 

— bueiiiseivcs to the vids<itnfln^'T/';r .Many of rite 

iron rings.";, Ihonmolvc, to coa,"^:;;; v.-<ri,nm'_p,,,p,r 

standing on the ton of ^^'-ijiront jtinny years iiciiiilaiin-ii •' " ^'iniiii.s and 

peator cnligliienicnt LtX ^ i i.sph, Ji",!" '! i"'"""”''’'' ‘'s 

iiermit, andAiiIonv/f,;- 'i'^cled to ihe -'■oo'l ■ '''"'iicsiness iviiich 

nlwnys able to piweiTe iheSfm?® ”i'® ‘i’'"* '‘dH,, an "'® 

to Visit them; their The fanu- t.r vi 

Jocreased by the belipf oiten smigJit; and tin' nunil*# m drew inuiiv 

^>Je‘^sing, felmfc P^^’d'culariv lino i J", ^^a.s much 

ineu to deliver wariiinV.-f h ^turned for a short i in* 1 1 ^'icir 

kad been inspired oncournn-ement'- ‘md u- of- f heir bXow- 

mduaiiy diininistl f»‘om heSve ^ d* tiiey 

kermita^e. The west i^'^ k^^ions life of convents i- ^ooioht of A,, however, 

Perhaps^he reaL^i S 

manner of life impossibie found in the difference oV^ V‘^ < kiislerii, and 

- or ByrS« ^ P^^ts of I^urope 



ANCHOVY FEAE, Gi^ias cauUflora, a tree, tlie only known species of a genus some- 
wliat doubtfully referred by Lindley to Ins order ha-wingtomaceoB (more general! t 
regarded as a sub-order of myrtacem, q. v.). It grows in boggy places in the mountain mis 
districts of Jamaica and other West Indian islands, attains a height of 50 ft., and has 
great oblong leaves 2 or 3 ft. in length. The flowers are numeWs, on short pedun- 
cles, large and whitish, the corolla consisting of four petals, and the calyx 4-cleft. 
The fruit is an ovate drupe, crowned with the persistent calyx, the stone marked with 
eight ridges. This fruit is pickled and eaten like the East Indian mango, whiqh it much 
resembles in taste. 
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ANCHTJSA, SeeALKANET. 


ANCHYLO'SIS. See Ankylosis. 


AhTCIElSriSrE LOBETTE, a Canadian village, 7 m. w.s.w. of Quebec; pop. ’71, 2333; 
the last refuge of the Huron Indians after their defeat at lake Huron in 1650. A remnant 
of the race still exists in the village. 

ANCIENTS, COUNCIL OF, one of the two assemblies composing the French legis- 
lature in 1795-99. There were 250 members, none less than 40 years old. It was dis- 
solved at the overthrow of the directory by Napoleon. 

^ ANGIL'LON, a French family who, after the revocation of the edict of Nantes; 
migrated from Metz into Prussia. — David A. studied theology at Geneva, was afterwards 
pastor of the French Reformed colony at Hanau, and d. in Berlin in 1692.-~CnARLES, 
son of the former, was h. at Metz, July 28, 1659, and d. in Berlin, July 5, 1715.. 
He is known by his WTitings: V TrrewcablliU deVEditde Nantes (1688), Huioire d>e 
V Btahlmement des Frantjais Mefvgk dans les Etats de Bmndenhourg (1690). — Louiat 
Frederick, grandson of Charles A., was h. in Berlin 1740, and d.* there as pastor 
of the French congregation in 1814. His sou Frederick, who rose to be a minister of 
state in Prussia, was b. in Berlin, April 30, 1767. In 1792, he was appointed professor' 
of history in the military academy of Berlin, and after’wards royal historiographer, a 
post to which he had recommended himself by his work. Tableau des Mewlutions du 
Sgst^me Politique de V Europe depuis le Biede (4 vols,, Berlin, 1803-1805). In 1814, he' 
took an administrative post under Hardenberg, and, in 1818, held a very prominent 
position under Count von Bernstorff. In 1830, when the July revolution occurred in 
France, he assisted the measures of king Frederick William III. for the preservation of. 
peace in Europe. While, like the politicians of Austria, he argued that “ all should bs 
done/;?* the people, but nothing by the people,” he also contended for the necessity of 
progressive reforms in legislation, in order to prevent all violent collisions betvV.en 
government and popular opinion. His private life was simple and unostentatious. 
Though thrice married, he left no cliildren. A. d. April 19, 1887. His various writings 
on politics, philosophy, and literature are chiefly devoted to an exposition of the prin- 
ciples by which he was guided as a statesman. 

ANCK'ARSTROEM, or ANKARSTROM, Johan Jacob, the assassin of Gustavus'. 
III., of Sweden, executed Apr, 29, 1792. He was the son of an army officer, a page in 
the court, and ensign in the royal body-guard. As a partisan of the old aristocrats, he 
was implicated in seditious movements in 1790, tried, and acquitted. The same year he- 
joined the conspiracy of nobles, and to him fell the lot to kill the king, whom he shot 
at a masked ball, Mar. 15, 1792. He met his fate firmly, refusing to disclose the names 
of his accomplices. 

ANGO'NA, the capital of a province in Italy of the same name, lat. 43® 38' b., and 
long. 13® 35' e. It is situated on a uromontory of the Adriatic coast, and, rising in the- 
U. K. L— 28 ■ 


ANGHO'YY, EngranJu enelirasiclwluspdk^m^ fish, about a span long, much esteemed 
for its rich and pe(*uiiar flavor. It is not much longer than the middle finger, thicker in. 
proportion than the herring, to whicli it has a general resemblance; the head is sharp- 
pointed, and the under jaw much shorter than the upper; the scales large, silvery, and 
easily removed, the tail deeply forked. It is occasionally found on the British coasts, 
and is said to be not at all uncommon on the coast of Cornwall in the latter part of 
siunmer and beginning of autumn. It would seem to have been formerly more abun- 
dant than it now is in the British seas, as several acts of parliament, of the reign of 
IVilliam and Mary, regulated the A. fisheries. It occurs on the coasts of the Baltic and 
of Greenland, and abounds in the Mediterranean and on the Atlantic coasts of Bpain, 
Portugal, and Fmnce, where extensive and very productive fisheries are carried on, par- 
ticularly in the months of May, June, and July, wTien the shoals of anchovies leave thc- 
deep seas, and approach the shores for the purpose of spawning. They are fished during- 
tlie night, and are attracted to the boats by fires. They are salted in small barrels, and 
are much used for sauces, etc. The Romans made from them a highly valued sauce 
called ganim , — (q.v.) are often sold as anchovies. — The genus belongs 

to tlie dupeidee^ (hY-) ot lierring family, and ’was formerly included in clupea, from 
■which it is distinguished by the more deeply cleft mouth, the wider gill openings, and 
more numerous gill rays. All the species are small, and most of them tropical. E. 
l/rownn abounds in the strait of Malacca and at the mouths of the Ganges, and is used 
for making a delicious condiment called in India. 




remedy for diarrhea, brought on by cold. The fresh bark, thrown into ponds, is sai ti 
:feo stupefy fish. ; 

AK'3)AL'0’'SIA, or Akdaluoia, a large and fertile province or kingdom in the i 
of Spain, lying between 36® 2' and 38® 39' n. lat., and 1® 38' and 7® 20' w. Ion « 
Having been overrun by the Tandals, it is supposed by some that they gave it the nan 
of Yandalucia or Andalucia; but the real origin of the name is probably 
Jhc land of the west. . It is the Tarsliish of the Bible, and was called Tartessus ^ 






AM'CtJS MAB'CIUS, son of Pompilia, daughter of king ITuma Pompilius, was the 
fourth liing of Koine. Following the example of his grandsire, Kunia, he endeavored 
lo restore the almost forgotten worship of the gods and the cultivation of the arts of 
peace among the Romans. But, despite his inclination for peace, he was engaged in 
several wars with the neighboring Latin tribes, whom he subdued and reduced to order. 
These Latins, Niebuhr considers to have formed the original pkbs. Against the Etrus- 
cans he fortified the Janiculum, connected it with Rome by a wooden bridge, and 
gained possession of both banks of the Tiber, as far as its mouth, where he founded Ostia 
as the port of Rome; he dug what was called “ the ditch of tlie Q^iirites” — a defense for 
the open space between the Coelian hill and Mt. Palatine; and built the first Roman 
prison of which we read, a proof that civilization had really commenced, inasmuch as 
offenses then formally ceased to be regarded as private and personal matters, and wer® 
ti-eated as crimes against the community. He d. in 614 b.c., after reigning twenty-four 
.. years." " • 

AHCY'EA. SecANGOEA. 

AK'BAj a geniLS of plants of the natural order euphorUacem, the only species of whic^ .^ 3 ^ 
A. hfasiliemis, is a Brazilian tree, with large yellow flowers, and an angular fruit abo 
the size of an orange, containing two roundish seeds, like small chestnuts. The see^ 
are called in Brazil purga dos pauUstas, are much used medicinally in that country, a 
are more purgative than those of the castor-oil plant. This quality seems to depend up^ 
a valuable fixed oil, of which twenty drops are a moderate dose. It is obtained 
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form of an amphitheater, presents a picturesque appearance from the sea. It is the so;it- 
of a bishop, and contains (1872) 35,110 inhabitants, of whom above 5000 are JeAvs. The 
harbor, once famous, seems likely to be filled up with mud. The conimercc is much 
less considerable than it once w^as, though, in that respect, it is still one of the most impor- 
tant places on the Adriatic. Corn, and Avoolen and silk goods, oils, cordage, bacon, 
fruits, etc., are the chief exports. Value of imports (1874), 41963,608; of exports, £436,- 
933. A mole of 2000 ft. in length, built by the emperor Trajan, mid a triumplial arch 
of the same emperor, are the most notable monuments of_ antiquity. Tliere^ arc som? 
fine public buildings. One of the most venerable of these is the cathedral of St. Cyriac, 
built in the lOlli c., and possessing the oldest cupula in Italy. But the liouses are in 
general mean, and the streets narrow. A. is supposed to have been founded by S}Taeu- 
sans Avho had fled from the tyranny of Dionysius the elder. It was destroyed by the 
Goths, rebuilt by Narses, and again destroyed by the Saracens in the lOtli century. It after- 
wuirds became a' republic; but in 1532, pope Clement VII. annexed it to the states of the 
ehiiroh. In 1798, it w’as taken by the French; but in 1799, gen. Meunier was obliged 
to surrender it to the Russians and Austrians, after a long and gallant defense. Since 
1815, the citadel has been the only fortification. When the Austrian troops in 1831 
occupied the Roman frontiers, Avhose inliabitants were then in a state of insurrection, 
the French ministry determined to neutralize the influence of Austria. A French squad- 
ron appeared before the harbor, and landed 1500 men, who took possession of tlic town 
on the 22d Feb., 1882, without any resistance, the citadel capitulating on the 25th, It 
remained in their hands till 1838, wdien both French and Austrians retired from the 
Papal states. In 1849, a revolutionary garrison in A. capitulated after endming a sieg© 
by the Austrians of 25 days. 

AN'CEE, CoxciEO CoNcmr, Baeox de Lussioxy, Marshal d’, a Florentine by birth, 
who came to the French court in the year 1600, wdth Maria de' Medici, the wife of 
Henry IV., aud along with his wife, Eleonora Galigai, exercised an unhappy iirfluene® 
in promoting the disagreement beDveen the king and queen. When, after Henry’s death, 
the queen became regent, Concini, as her favorite, obtained possession of the reins of 
government; and in 1613, was made a marshal and prime minister. He purchased the 
marquisate of Ancre in Picardy, and took his title from it. He became an object of 
detestation equally to the nobifity and the people. A conspiracy was formed against 
him, to Avhich the young king Louis XIII. wus himself privy— Luynes (q.v.) the king’s 
worthless favorite, being one of the conspirators — and he was assassinated in the Louvre 
in open day, on the 24th of April, 1617. His body was privately buried, but was soon 
disinterred by the populace, dragged through Paris, and burned before the statue of 
Henry IV. flis wife was soon afteiwards accused of Avitchcraft, wliicli she sarcastically 
repudiated, saving that the only sorcery she had employed to influence the queen was 
‘rihe power of a strong mind over a weak one.” The sneer, hoAvever, did not save her. 
She was executed, and her son, deprived of rank and property, Avas driven from the country. 
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•ancient geo,^raphy The Romans named it Baetica, from the river Bietis Rhe modern 
Cruadalqmvir). liie Moors to iin dec! here a splendid monarchy which auicklv attained 
a high degree of civilizatkm. Learning, art! and chivalry flourish^ 
industi:^ and commpee. i he four great Moorish capitals were Seville, Cordova Jaeri 
and Granada. During the darkness of the middle ages, Cordova was the Athens of tii« 
t.ie ^at of arts and sciences;'’ and later still under the Spaniards when ‘Hhe sim 
of; Raphael set m Italy, painting hem arose in a new form in the Velasques Murilio^ and 
Cano school of Seville, the h nest in the peninsula.” On the n., Ai. is divided from 
Lstremadura and Isew Castile by the moimtaiu-chains of Aroche, Cordova, and Morena. 
On the e. it is boiindeHi by .dureia, and on the w. by Portugal and the Atlantic* 
Tlie s. coast eastward from Gibraltar is mountainous; the w., where the Guadalouivir 
flows into the Atlantic, is level. A. was esteemed the richest district of HesncH-i 
Md Its fonner .vealth of produce^ has been indicated by su“ mfs as the ‘^aXd’ 
the gianaiN the uine-cellar, Jind the “ gold-purse ” of Spain. But in the nresent 
day, siicii predicates are merited only by comparatively small oortioiis of the hi 
country on both sides of the Guadal^ni/ir, whL, even X caleTess culM 
5 ''* I'f P’ociuctive. Here wheat and maize ripen in April, and yield abun- 

dantly. Olives and oranges attain their greatest height, and ^vegetation ^Inerallv 
assumes a tropical character. Cotton, sugar-cane, Indian figs and batatas flourish 
the open air, and the cactus and aloe form impenetrable hedges' Wine and oil abound 
mineralogy of A. are very rich. The ranges of the Sierra Nevada are 
composed principally ot primary and secondary formations. In the w., towards 
sparing, as there is a natural deficiency of water, and the 
aititicial means of irrigation fm-mcrly employed have fallen into'^disuse. Nearer to 
^le coast he tracts of land still more barren; and the level strip extending between the 
mouths of the Guadalquivir and the Tinto is covered with movin<^ sands On the 
whole A. IS still one of the most fertile districts of Spain, owing to Its^Ss soudiern 
climate and the abundance of water supplied by its snowy mountains Its breed of 
florses has long been celebrated, and the mules are superior to those of other countriel 
mountains supply the'wild cattle exhibited in the bull-fights of 
Madiid. The natural inches ot the district have at various times invited colonists and 
invaders such as the Phoenicians and the Moors. The Andalusians are rSed as 
tkWrS hv ^ lively imaginative, and active people of Spain. But they are also con- 

the Gascons-the braggarts and boasters 
they have never at any time been warlike, since even Livy calls 
^ all braggarts, extremely credulous, and are, besides, 

leipicirUble for their intense superstition. The worship of the Virgin prevails to such 
\ If ^‘allecl ‘ ^ the land of the most holy Virgin. ” They 

speak a dialect of Spanish nnxed with Arabic. A. is divided into the provinces of 
Almeria, JaCn, Malaga, Cadiz, Huelva, Seville, Cordova, and Granada The chief 
towns^are Seville, ^Cordova, JaSn, Cadiz (q. v.). Area. 33,340 sq.m, ptl? 70, 3rS64?C4o! 

silicate of alumina, occurring in four-sided nrisra^ 
distinguished from feldspar by being harder and less fusible. A variety called cliiasto- 
lite IS found in abundance at South Lancaster, Mass. cniasto- 

AN DAMANS, a group of thickly-wooded islands towards the e side of the bav of 
Bengal between 10“ and 14“ of n. lat.,. and about 93“ of e. long. ^ popula^^^^^^^ 
baibaious and scanty, and bears no resemblance whatever either in phyScal features or 
tew"" aei^iboring Asiatic races. In 1793 the Great lEan rece^ 

Bntisli colony, which was withdrawn, however, in 1796. Since 1857 the A have been 
a penal settlement for sepoy mutineers and other criminals. In 1872, lord Mayo gover- 

by one of the convicts.’ It ifphysMy 
ho\vc\Li, that the A. deserve mention, not for anything in themselves but from th(lr 
being a portion of the long arch, mo.stly volcanic of the Indian axcuSvo wM.rf 
With .rimor at its bend, comprises the Moluccas, Celebes, the Philippines and Formosa’ 
°”f side^; and on the other side the Sunda isles, Java, Sumatra, the Nicobars and 
the A.--the outline , only requiring to he filled up in imagination, in order to product a 

feMosmn IXra“#dSo%^^^ other southern projections of the world, 

ANDAS TE (Italian), in music, implies 'a movement somewhat slow and sedate bnt 

by Xadd1tl^“?f both asTo tfl and st:^? 

m inc aaclition of otliei words — as A. aiettimo, slow, but patlieticallv A eamfriMlJ 

■g actfullj A. maestoso, slow, with majesty; A. non troppo, slow, but not too much so- 
A. pastm-ah, slow, and with pastoral simplicity. ’ 

£"Sji”i,r£?3 «" 

one of the strono-holds of 
° thread and leather manufactures. Pop. 
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AKBEKOTS, a t. of Bcigiiiin, in the province of T\aniur, 10 m. e. from ISTamur, and. 
nearly 2 m. s. from the Maas. It has manufactures of paper, porcelain, and tobacco-pipes^ 
for the la, St of which it is particularly famous. Cotton-spinning, bleaching, and other- 
branches of industry are also prosecuted. There are beds of pipe-clay, quarries of 
marble, and lead, iron, and coal mines in the neighborhood, Pop. ^1870) about 6700. 

AliTBEBAB', or Inderab, a t. in the Afghan portion of Turkcst.an, on the northern - 
slope of the Hindu Kush mountains, and on the right or iiorlliern bank of the Anderab 
or inderab river, a branch of the Ghori or Kunduz, itself a branch of the Jihun, 80 m. 
s.s.e. from Kunduz. It is surrounded by gardens, orchards, and vineyards. It is a prin- 
cipal erdrepot of commerce between Persia^'and India. Pop. supposed to be about 6500. 

ATI'DERLECHT, a t. in Belgium, a suburb of Brussels; pop. ’60, 11,663. Here, Kov. 
iS, 1792, Duniouriez defeated the Austrians. 

AKDERLO'OT, FaustIxYO, 1766-1847; an engraver of Padua. Among his works are* 
a portrait of Herder, a Magdalen after Correggio, and a. Holy Family, after Poussin, 

ANDERLO'NI, Pietro, 1784-1849; brother of Faustino ; an Italian cmgraver, pupil 
of his father, and director of the Longhi school in J^lilun. His best pieces are “ThC' 
Woman taken in Adultery,” after Titian; “The Virgin,” after Raphael; “Moses and 
Jethro’s Daughter,” after Poussin, and portraits of Da Vinci, Canova, and Peter the Great. 

AK'DERKACH, a little t. belonging to the district of Coblenz on the Rhine, in lat. 60® 
27' n., long. 7^^ 25' e., was once a Roman fortress styled Antunnacum, then a residence ■ 
of the Merovingian kings, and afterwards became one of the most flourishing places on 
the Rhine. The great tower on the u. side, the fine old clmrcli — with one tower built 
hi the Carlovingian times — and the old gates and walls, give quite a medieval aspect tO' 
the town. It now contains about 4500 people, supported by trade in leather, wine, and 
corn, and is especially celebrated for its millstones, exported to distant parts of the world, 
and for its tuffdein or trass, an indurated volcanic mud, which, wdien p)ulverized and 
mixed with lime, makes a mortar or cement for constructions under water. 

AKBEBSEK, Hans Christian, one of the most gifted poets that Denmark has recently^ 
produced, was b. April 2, 1805, at Odense in Funen. His father was a poor shoemaker, 
who used, however, to console himself by speaking of the former prosperity and wealth 
hi his family. After Ids father’s death, he was for a short time employed in a manufac- 
tory. The widow of Bunkeflod, a poet of some reputation, charitably adopted him. He 
tarly displayed a talent for poetry, and was kiiowm in his native place as “ the comedy- 
vriter.” Hoping to obtain an engagement in the theater, he went to Copenhagen, but 
vas rejected because he ^vas too lean. He -was next encouraged to hope for success as a. 
rmger ; but had hardly commenced his musical studies when his voice failed. He found gen- 
erous friends, however, to help him in his distress; and application having been made by 
one of them to the king, he was placed at an advanced school at the public expense, and sO' 
began his academic education in 1828. Some of his poems, particularly one entitled The 
D'sjing Ghild, had already been favorably received, and he now became better known by 
the publication of his Walk to Amah, a literary satire in the form of a humorous narra- 
tive. In 1830, he published the first collected volume of his Poems, and in 1831 a second, 
under the title of Fantasies and Slcetclies, His Trawling Sketches were the fruit of a tour 
in the north of Germany. He completed his Agnes and the Merman in Switzerland ; and. 
one of his best works, The Improvisatore, a series of scenes depicted in a glowing style,, 
and full K\f poetic interest, was the fruit of a visit to Italy. Soon afterwards, he produced 
0. T. (1835), a novel containing vivid pictures of northern scenery and manners, which 
was followed (1837) by another, entitled Only a Fiddler, In 1840, he produced a roman- 
tic drama, entitled The Mulatto, which was well received ; but another drama, Eaphaella, 
was less successful. . In the same year appeared his PicMre-hook without Pictures, a series 
Df the finest imaginative sketches. In the end of 1840, he commenced a somewhat 
lengthened tour in Italy and the east, of which he gave an account in A Poets Bazaar- 
(1842-). In 1844, A. visited the court of Denmark by special invitation, and in tlie fol- 
lowing year he received an annuity. After that date' he traveled much, visiting England 
as well as other countries. Among other w^orks of A. are Tales from Jutland 
s The Sandhills of Jutland (1860); Tales for GTdklren (1861); The TIW Swans, and The Im 
Maiden (1863) ; The Story of my Life; AJmsuerus, a drama-; and New Tales and Admn^ 
fares (1872), His works have been translated into German, English, etc. His Dying- 
Child has been translated into the language of Greenland; and on his 70th biiihday he- 
was presented with a book containing one of his talcs in 15 languages. On the same 
occasion the king of Denmark gave him the grand cross of the Dahnebrog order. A. 
(£ied in Aug., 1875. He is best known in Britain by his beautiful fairy tales. 

AHDERSOH, a co. in s.e. Kansas; 676 sq.m. ; pop. ’76, 6809. The px'oductions are- 
A-gricultural. Co. seat, Garrett. 

ANDERBOK, aco. in n, central Kentucky, on the Kentucky river, intersected by' 
-Balt river; 300 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 5449— 698 colored; surface undulating; produces wheat,, 
corn, tobacco, wool, and nutter. Co. seat, Lawrenceburgh; 
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■ . ANpEPtSOK, a CO. in South Carolina, on Savannah river; 800 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 33 G13 

—ipb4/ colored. Two railroads pass througli it. The surface is uneven; soil fertile and ■ 

> well cultivated to wheat, corn, cotton, etc. Co. seat, Anderson. 

AK^DERbON, a co. in n.e. T.enuessee, on the Clinch and Powell rivers; 600 sq.m.; 

' pop. ’TO, 8T04 — 028 colored. There are coal veins, and salt and sulphur springs- pro- 

; ducts, wheat, corn, and oats. Co. seat, Clinton. " jr jr © > x 

ANDERSOX a co. in central Texas, on Trinity river; 900 sq.m.; 'pop. ’TO, 9229— 

4430 colored. It is heavily timbered, and has a rolling surface aud fertile soil, producin<>* 

} corn, cotton, and sweet potatoes. Co. seat, Palestine. 

ANDERSOiS^, a city in 3radison co., Indiana, on a fork of White river reached bv 
two nxilroads. It is a manufacturing idace, having a hydraulic canal with a fall of 44 
; ft. Pop. ’TO, 3126; of the township, 4T13. 

AISTDERSON, Alexander, 1T75-1S70; the first American wood engraver, son of a 
I ‘ Scotch printer of a patriotic paper in Kew York, The Constiiiitional Gazette. x3.t the age 
^ of 12, A. made attempts at engraving on type metal and copper plates. Then he studied 

: medicine, and took the degree of m.d. in Columbia college in 1T96; hut he returned to 

I art studies,, ins first regular employment being Jn illustrating a small book calledtbe 

I Lookuifj Gltfss for the Mind. He invented his own tools, and followed Bewick of I 

i, England in using wood blocks for engraving, in which he attained great perfection. He ■ 

\ illustrated the first edition of ebster’s Spelling iBook, and for many years the American * ■’ 

: fi*act society’s publications, working with great skill and fervor up to the year in which ^ 

I he died. | 

j ANDERSOK, Sir Edmund, 1540-1605; an English judge, chief justice of common I 

I .pleas in 1582, distinguished for zeal in the cause of the established church and for 

j harshness toward dissenters. He was one of the commissioners in 1586 to try queen 

1 Mary of Scotland, aud afterwards to tiy Sir Walter Raleigh. His reports of cases in | 

; his lime in the common pleas and the courts of Westminster are very valuable. ■ 

i ANDERSOiSr, James, 1662-1728; a Scotch lawyer and antiquary, of high reputation J 

^ historian. He w'as employed by the Scotch parliament to prepare for publication 
;; ‘wiiat remained of the public records of the kingdom; on this work he labored many f 

.years,’ but he did not finish it, though it was published after his death. After the union 
i he was appointed postmaster-general of Scotland, 1715, but lost the place two years later, I 

' .and did not secure any adequate reward for his immense literary labor. His Eogal f 

f -Genealofm from' Adam to These Times appeared after his death. ; 

I ^ ANBEESOK, James, ll.d., a writer on political economy and agriculture, was b. 

: .in 1739 at the village of Hermiston, near Edinburgh. He lost both his parents 

when very young, so that the management of a large farm, wdiich had been in the pos* 

.session of the family for a long time, devolved upon himself. Recognizing the prac- 
Mical importance of a knowledge of chemistry to a farmer, he attended the cliemistry 
‘Class in^ the university of Edinburgh, and brought the results of his study to bear on 
his profession. He invented, at an early period of life, the small two-horse plough 1 

f without wheels commonly called the Scotch plough, which is generally admitted to 

. have been one of the most useful improvements of agricultural implements ever intro- f 

<Iuced. 3Vhen only 24 years of age, he went to Aberdeenshire, where he rented a 
•large moorland farm of 1300 acres. Here he remained for a considerable time, devot- : 

ing his leisure liours to writing upon agriculture. His first attempt was a series of 
: -essays upon planting, which^ under the signature of Agricola, he contributed to the 

JSdmhurgh Weekly Magazine. In 1780, the university of Aberdeen bestowed on him. 

‘ the degree of doctor of laws. In 1784, on account" of his pamphlet, aniitliid. Encour- 

; ‘Ugemeni of the National Fisheries, he was engaged by government to make a survey of j 

the western* coast of Scotland, with special reference to that object. He next commenced 
j in 1791 the publication of a periodical called The Bee, which' w^as continued for three 

:years; in 1797 he went to London, wdiere he pursued his literary avocations wdth such | 

•; intense assiduity, that his health gradually gave way. He died on the 15th of Oct , 1808. ! 

A. will deserve a place in any record wiiich details the remarkable advances made by 
j ‘Scotland in agriculture and other sources of wealth in the latter half of the 18th century. | 

,! And even in the history of ideas he will deserve a prominent notice, as his was the type ■ 

J ‘Of many periodical miscellanies of a cheap nature, mingling instruction with entertain- I 

i inent, which have since been published. It is also to be observed that, in his essay I 

-called A Gomparatire View of the Effects of Bent and of Tithe in Influencing the Price of ] 

’Oorn^ (contained in one of his latest publications, 'Ths Recreations of AgneuUim), he ! 

'anticipated some important principles subsequently advocated by Malthus,' Ricardo, and 1 

I West, particularly the famous theory of rent. ; 

I AKBEESO^ST, John, F.R.S., professor of natural philosophy in the university of \ 

I ‘Ghisgow, and founder of the eminently useful institution bearing his name, was b, | 

I in the parish of Roseneath, Dumbartonshire, in 1726. He studied at the university of s 

f 'Glasgow, hi wliicli, in his SOtli year, he w^as appointed professor of oriental languages. 

% ’ Four years later (1760), he was transferred to the chair of natural philosophy. He 

I -entered upon his new duties with extraordinary ardor. Besides the work of the class, 

|‘ was indefatigable in studying the application of science to mechanical practice. 
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Inspired by a rational pliilantbropy, be instituted, in addition to bis usual class, wlsicli, 
"was strictly mathematical, one for artisans. He continued to teach this as*; 

he called it, twice every week, during the session, to the end of his life. In 178® 
appeared his valuable work, Institutes of Physics, which went through five editions 

in ten years. Shortly before the French revolution, he invented a species of gun, the 
recoil of which vas stopped by the condensation of common air within the body of the 
carriat^’C' but hatdng in vain endeavored to attract the attention of the British govern- 
ment to it, he proceeded to Paris in 1791, and, being himself a great friend of liberty, 
presented liis model to the national convention. It was hung up in their hall, with the 
following inscription over it: “The gift of Science to LiBEBTy,” Afterw^ards, when 
the allied monarchical forces had drawn a military cordon around the frontiers of France, 
to prevent the introduction of French newspapers into Germany, A. ingeniously sug- 
gested the expedient, which was adopted and proved quite successful, of making small 
balloons of paper, to which newspapers and manifestoes might be tied, and letting them. 

when the wind was favorable, for Germany. A. died 13th Jan., 1796. By his wdlk 
dated 7th IMay, 1795, he directed that the whole of his effects, of every kind, should be 
devoted to the establishment of an educational institution in Glasgow, to be denominated, 
Andmvm’s for the use of the academical classes. 

Anderson’s, or more commonly, the Andersonian Uniyersitt, was originally in- 
tended to consist of four colleges. The will of the founder places the Institution under 
the immediate superintendence of 81 trustees, the mode of whose selection is prescribed,, 
and these trustees elect annually nine of their number as managers. The funds being- 
inadequate to the proposed plan, the institution was opened with only a single course of 
lectures on natural philosophy and chemistry by Dr. Thomas Garnett in 1796. This 
course was attended by nearly 1000 persons of both sexes. ^ In 1798, a professor of 
mathematics and geography was appointed. In 1799, Dr. Birkbeck, the successor of 
Dr. Garnett, commenced the system of giving a familiar^ exposition of mechanics and. 
general science, and this was the origin of mechanics’ institutes. 

The institution has .giRdually enlarged its sphere of instruction, and brought it nearer 
to the design of the founder. In 1879, the number of professors amounted ^ to 14j. 
besides which there were 7 teachers and lecturers. Courses of instruction are given in 
physical and medical science and in chemistry ; there are also taught mathematics, Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, French, etc. As a school of medicine, in particular, it possesses a high, 
reputation. 

In 1861, John Freeland, esq., residing at Nice, mortified the sum of £7500* for pro- 
moting the permanent establishment, in Anderson’s university, of popular lectures on 
chemistry, mechanical and experimental physics, and anatomy and physiology. In 
addition to the above, Mr. Freeland, in 1871, made a gift, for the general purposes of the- 
university, of £5000. In 1866, William Ewing, insurance broker in Glasgow, settled in. 
trust the sum of £3000 for the establishment of popular lectures on music in the univer- 
sity. In 1870, James Young, esq., of Kelly, settled in trust the sum of £10,500 for the- 
purpose of establishing a chair of technical chemistry ; and recently the managers ha\'^ 
obtained other funds whereby they have been enabled to institute a chair of ‘ ‘ applied 
mechanics.” In connection with the last tw’o chairs, there area number of valuable- 
bursaries, the gift of gentlemen connected with the city, and others interested in extend- 
ing scientific instruction. 

ANDERSON, Martin Brewer, b. Maine, 1815; a graduate of Waterville- 

college ; tutor of Latin, and in 1843 became professor of rhetoric in the same institu- 
tion. He resigned in 1850 and became editor of the New York Recorder, a Baptist, 
paper. In 1853 he was called to preside over the new Rochester university, and in 1868: 
was offered (but declined) the presidency of Brown university. He is a vigorous and: 
popular preacher, though he has never been ordained to the ministry. 

ANDERSON, Robert, b. Ky., 1805; d. France, 1871; brigadier-general in the XT. S. 
army. He graduated at W est Point in 1825 ; served in the Black Haw^k war of 1832, and in.- 
the Florida war, and, May, 1838, became assistant adjutant-general on gen. Scott’s staff. 
He was in the Mexican war, and wasw’^ounded at Molino del Rey. In 1857 lie w-as made 
major of the 1st artillery. In Nov., 1860, he took command in Charleston harbor, and 
was for fifteen weeks shut up in fort Sumter by the rebels. On the 14th of April, after a 
bombardment of 36 hours, being short of provisions, though the fort wtis still tenable, lie- 
marched out with the honors of wmr, losing none of his men, and w^ent to New York. 
He was appointed brigadier-general in May, 1861, and sent to command the department of. 
the Cumberland, but his health failed, and with brevet of major-general in the regular 
army he retired from the service. He translated and adapted several works on artillery 
practice. 

ANDERSON, Rufus, d.d., ll.d. ; b. Maine, 1796; graduate of Bow^doin, 1818, and. 
studied theology at Andover. He was secretary of the American board of foreign mis- 
sions for 34 years. Resigningat the age of 70, he received a gift of |20,000 from New 
I ork and Boston subscribers, all of which he gave to the American board, reserving, 
only the rigiit to draw for his actual needs. He is the author of Obsermtions on the Peh- 
ponnes'us and the Greek Islands, and various books concerning missions and the work o£ 
the American board. 
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ANDERSONVILLE, in Sumter co., Ga., the location of a military prison of the 
““ confederate states.’'' The prison site was a pine and oak grove of 22 acres, on the 
side of a hill of red clay, 1600 ft. e. of the railroad. The first prisoners arrived Feb. 15,. 
1864, and the last in April, 1865 ; total received, 49,485; died, 12,926.; of v«^hiGh8952 died 
from diarrhma; So*?! from scurvy; 1648 from dysentery. The prison was notorious for 
unheal thfulness and its discipline for barbarity; aiid in 1865, after the close of the war, 
Henry Wirz, a Swiss, the chief instrument of ill treatment, was indicted for “injuring- 
the health and destroying the lives of prisoners by subjecting them to torture and great 
su,ffering, by confinement in unhealthy and unwholesome quarters, by exposing them to 
the inclemency of the winter and the dews and burning sun of the summer, by conipek 
ling the use of impure water, and by furnishing insufficient and unwholesome food: for 
establishing the dead line and ordering the guards to shoot down any prisoner attempt- 
ing to cross it; for keeping and using bloodhounds to hunt down prisoners attempting 
to escape; and for torturing prisoners and confining them in stocks.” He was found 
guilty and hanged. Under orders of the government, the place where the bodies had 
beeu'rudely buried in long trenches was arranged as a cemetery, and adorned with gravel 
walks and trees; 12,461 dead soldiers of the union army were identified, and their places 
of burial marked with tablets; 451 were “unknown.” 

AJST'DEKSSElSr, Adolph, b. 1818; a German chess player. He was a teacher of 
mathematics in Berlin. In 1851, he defeated Staunton and other British plaj^'ers at the 
London tournament; but was beaten in Paris, 1858, by Paul Morphy. He received the 
first prize in London in 1862. He is an author of papers and books on the game. 

AISTDEBSSOH, Carl Johan, 1827-67; natural son of an English sportsman residing 
in Sweden. In 1849, he joined Francis Galton in a journey in South-west x^frica, continued 
alone through 1853“54, and on his return to England published Lake Ngami, 07 ^ Explain- 
iions and Dmoveries during Four Tears' JTandermgs in the Wilds of South-ioestern Africa. 
He made a journey to lake Kgami in 1858 with Green, the elephant hunter, and found 
his way to the red tribes of Herrevo land. On his return he published a book on tlie 
Okovango river. In !May, 1866, he went on an exploration to the Cunene for the pur- 
pose of establishing commercial intercourse with the Portuguese settlements n. of that 
river. He came in sight of the stream, hut was too feeble to cross it, and died in tryiiiig 
to return to Cape Town. 

AN'BES, the great mountain chain of South America, extending in a direction nearly 
parallel with the Pacific, along almost tlie whole length of the continent. The chain falls 
short of the isthmus of Darien, between whiclx and the Atrato — a river falling into the 
Caribbean sea — it gradually subsides into a merely undulating country. It appears, 
to fall still further short of the strait of Magellan, so far as the mainland is concerned. 
But, on geological grounds, it has been traced, first along the islands that breast Pata- 
gonia to the w., and next along those that form the Fuegian archipelago. Thus may the' 
chain be said to stretch from the neighborhood of the mouth of the Atrato, not merely 
to cape Horn, but even to the rocks of Diego Ramirez, which lie about 60 m. to the 
s.w. of that promontory. The extreme length, therefore, is from lat. S'" 15' n. to lat. 56® 
30' s. — comprising, of course, 64° 45', or, without any allowance for windings or devia- 
tions, about 4500 English miles. But to mark the scale, on which nature has molded 
the new world, the A. may be regarded as merely a part of the sufficiently continuous 
chain of about 9000 m. which loses itself near the mouth of the Mackenzie, towards the 
shores of the Arctic ocean. In this respect, the old continent can bring nothing into 
comparison. 

■Position . — The xA., besides being generally in a direction nearly parallel with the Pacific, 
verge closely on that ocean. From the rocks, indeed of Diego Ramirez to about lat. 40° 
s. , the mountains, whether they are found on islands or on the mainland, are almost 
literally washed by the surf; while northward from that parallel, there spreads out. 
between the chain itself and the sea, a belt ofdaud not exceeding, in average breadth, 70 
or 80 miles. Within the limits of Peru, the belt in question is narrowest, while above 
and below it is, in general, somewhat more extensive. The position of the A..- with 
respect to the Atlantic ocean presents a strildug contrast. To illustrate this, a passage is 
subjoined from Herndon, the explorer of the Amazon in behalf of the United States. 
Crossing from Lima to the head-waters of the xlmazon, by tlie pass of Antarangra, he 
writes thus: “ Yanacoto, on the western slope of the A., at the height of 2337 ft. above 
tire sea-level, is only 28 m. from the ocean that washes the base of the slope on which 
it is situated; while fort San liamon, at nearly the same elevation on the opposite side, 
cannot be much less than 4000 m. from its ocean by the windings of the river, and in 
the river’s direct course is at least 2500 miles.” Further to compare the two areas 
respectively to the w. and e. of the dividing ridge, the former has been estimated at 
180,000 sq.m., and the latter at twenty times as much. 

Hydrogmphy . — This interesting feature of the A, has been already anticipated to a 
considerable extent, under the heads of the Amazon and America. It only remains to 
observe that from one end of the continent to the other, the true and only water-shed, 
wherever there are two ranges, is the range nearer to the Pacific. Hot only is the water- 
shed in question obviously far closer to the w. than to the e., but, l^eyond this, it is, 
apparently without a single exception, pushed as far to the westwm'U as x>ossible; it 
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thus affords the most conspicuous and most decisive example of an almost universal law 
in the hydrography of the earth. Througiiout both continents, almost every leading 
"‘Aater-shed presents a longer descent towards thee, than towards the w., or, in othet 
words, sends off larger streams in the former direction than in tlie latter. _To cite a few 
instances: compare, in North America, the Missouri with the Columbia; in Europe, the 
A^olga with the Neva; in Asia, tlie Hoang-ho of China with the Oxus of the sea of 
Aral; and even in Africa, where, as also in Arabia, hydrographical traces have been 
largely overlaid by deserts of sand, the plateau of the Sahara and the chain of the 
Alias gnidually incline, both of them, towards the e. But, if the water-shed l)e inva- 
riably found as far as possible to the westward, it necessarily follows, that, wherever 
there are two ranges, the more easterly range cannot also he a continuous wator-slied — 
•unless, indeed, it may be regarded as kich with respect to the landlocked basin of the 
connected lakes, Titicaca and Uroz, already mentioned under the head of Amebtca. 
Witli this exception, all the gatherings between the two ranges, whether the interme- 
diate space he plateau or sierra, have found or formed channels of escape — narrow, 
deep, and dark as they often are — only to that sea wdiich is 30 or 40 times more distant 
than the one at their back. 

Bmultli ami Area . — The area, on an estimate, necessarily rough and vague, has been 
computed to he triple that of the belt of comparatively level land that borders on the 
Pacific. In other words, the average breadth of the chain is reckoned to bo tbrice that 
of the belt in question. In a rougli way, the breadth may be estimated from the very 
shore of the Pacific, whence the w. slope commences, to the lowest ponc/os, or cataracts, 
on the eastwaid streams. But it is more correct to measure it from the foot of the 
mountains, properly so called, on the one side to that on the other. The phraseology of 
the country, which, on such a subject, ought to be conclusive, appears to support the 
latter mode of computation. In Lima and its neighborhood, where Herndon crossed 
the xi., that officer speaks of coast” and “ sierra,” as distinguished from each other even 
to the westward of the dividing ridge. Tlie entire distance of the pass of xlntarangra, as 
measured on the actual road, was 87 m. — the first 50 being coast and the remaining 37 
being sierra. Nor does the distinction seem to have been an arbitrary one. Prom Callao 
to Oocachera — a line of 44 m. — the rise above the sea-level, tolerably uniform the 
whole W'ay, amounted to 4452 ft,, or rather more than 101 ft. to the mile; hut the nesit 
15 m., of which about a half still belonged to wdiat was called yielded an increase 
of 2850 ft., an average probably of 200 ft.” for that part of the stage that fell under the 
definition of sierra. To give instances of extreme breadths of the A. — an average 
breadth being unattainahle-^llie least breadth, and that in Patagonia, is believed to be 60 
or 70 m. ; the greatest breadth, again, pretty nearly on the parallel of lake Titicaca, and 
right through the grand plateau of Bolivia, is said to be 400 m. ; and to give an inter- 
mediate case, the breadth from Mendoza, in the basin of La Plata, to Santiago, in Chili, 
is given at 140 m. — the former city being 4486 ft. above the Atlantic, and the latter 
2614 above the Pacific. 

In order, then, to have a definite idea of the breadth of the A., the chain must be 
viewed from one end to the other. In doing this there wdll be adopted the ordinary 
nomenclature, referring each division of the A. to the particular country through which 
it may pass. 

Patagonian Including the A. of the Fuegian archipelago, this part of the 

chain, extending from lat. 56'" s. to lat. 42*" s., a distance of more than’9G0 m., is the 
narrowest of all, or is, at all events, too irregular to have its breadth accurately esti- 
mated. The Patagonian shore, strictly so called, is breasted, very much like the n.w. 
coast lietween Fuca’s strait and mt. St. Elias, by a number of islands. On these, 
as already mentioned, the true A. are to be found, or ratlier, of these the true 
A. consist — the continent itself affording no footing to the chain till fully 300 m. to the 
northward of cape Horn. Even after the chain has laid hold of the mainland, it by no 
means can be said to abandon the islands;, so that here, as farther to the n., the chain 
may he regarded as made up of parallel ranges — the main difference being that the inter- 
vening valleys, wdiich, to the n., are basins bf fresh- water rivers, here present salt-water 
channels. 

Uiilimi Andes, stretching from lat. 42'^ s. to lat. 24® s., a distance of nearly 1250 miles. 
Throughout nearly the wdiole of this line, the A. consist of only one range, for the par- 
mallei ridges, which run along between the great -water-shed and the Pacific, cannot 
claim to be any exception to this remark, inasmuch as their highest points do not exceed 
an elevation of 2500 ft. above the level of the sea. This part of the chain, however, 
presents several lateral ranges, if it does not present any parallel ones of importance. 
These spurs are to be seen on both sides, though of very different magnitudes. To the w. 
they are akin to the comparatively insignificant parallel ranges just noticed, being, if A. 
at all, merely A. in miniature. But to the e. the spurs deseiwe more consideration. They 
are tw'o in number, the one branching off between the 33d and 31st parallels, and 
the other ^ between the 28th and 24th. The former, called the Sieira de Cordova, 
advances like a promontory into the plains of Bio de la Plata, or Pampas, as they are 
more generally denominatea, as far as the 65th meridian; and the latter, called the Sierra 
de Salta, runs nearly as far to the e., and in a direction nearly parallel. 



HEIGHT OF MOUNTAINS. 


Fuegian Andes — 

Cape Horn 

Sarmiento 

Patagonian Andes — 

Yanteles 

Corcobado . i 

Minchiiiadom 

Ohilian A 7 ides — 

Antuco 

Aconcagua 

Descabezado 

Kevado de Chorolque 
Peruvian And^s — 
Arequipa 


Bolivian Andes — . 

Cerro de Potosi. 

Gualtieri. 

Nevado de Clmquibamba. 

Illimani...... 

Sorata. . . . . . . . 

Analaclie. ........... ... . 

Abides of Ecuador — 

Chimborazo 

Cotopaxi 

Antisana 

Pichincha 

Cayambe. 

And/is of Few Granador-^ 
Pic de Tolima 


Feet. 

16,040 

23.000 

21.000 
21,150 
21,290 
18,500 


This last-named mountain is said to be the only one in Kew Granada that rises aboY@ 
Mie limit of perpetual snow. Ail the others appear to fall short of that line. 


Peruvian This part of the chain, stretching from lat. 24“ s. to lat, 6“ s. — a 

distance about the same as in the last paragraph— is perhaps the broadest of all the divi- 
sions of the A. It certain!}^ contains the largest of the plateaus, the plateau of Bolivia. 
Between the 20tii and 19th parallels, not far from the city of Potosi, the chain separates 
into two ranges, known as the East and West Cordilleras of Bolivia; and it is the reunion 
of these ranges, between the 15th and 14th parallels, that incloses the landlocked plateau 
of Titicaca, containing, as is said, 30,000 sq.m., or an area equal to that of Ireland. 
Immediately above this table land, the united ranges in question constitute the moun- 
tain-group of Cuzco, which, in point -of superficial extent, is stated to be thrice as large 
as ail Switzerland. About a degree further north, the chain again separates as before, 
reuniting also, as before, between the 11th and 10th parallels, so as to embrace the cities 
of Guanta and Guancavelica. Hardly have the two ranges reunited, when they mass 
themselves into the table-land of Pasco, not quite half the size of that of Titicaca. Fur- 
ther to the u., the chain divides, not into two, but into three ranges, w4ich unite again, 
on the frontiers of Ecuador, in the group of Loxa, about lat. 5“ s. 

Andes of Ecuador. --Immedhitdy beyond the group of Loxa, betvreen 4“ and 3“ of s, 
iat., the chain divides into two ranges, which, by again uniting in 2° 2T, form the valley 
of Cuenca; and immediately beyond this is the group of Assuay, with its table-land. 
Then another plateau of no great extent, and a short stretch of the undivided chain, lead 
to the vast table-land of Quito, which is said to he subdivided by low hills into five 
smaller plateaus, two to the east and three to the west. Towards the n. the table -land of 
Quito is succeeded by the group of Los Pastos, forming the extreme portion of the A, of 
Ecuador. 

A?ides of Neio Granada. — Beyond the city of Almaguer, the chain breaks off into two 
ranges, which never again join each other. The range on the w. side remains undi- 
vided, till it disappears near the mouth of the Atrato, a little to the e. of the isthmus of 
Darien. But the rauge on the e., after massing itself into the group of Paramo de los 
Papas, breaks into two branches, which, as distinguished from the range aforesaid on 
the vr., are styled the Central and Eastern Cordilleras of New Granada. These two contain 
between them the upper "waters of the Magdalena, the eastern separating them from the 
basin of the Orinoco, and the central dividing them from that of the Cauca. Between 
them also they contain several considerable table-lands, the principal one being that of 
Santa Pe de Bogota. 

Height , — Under this head must be treated separately the the most prominent 

m>untavns, and the passes — the altitudes of the lines of perpetual snow falling more natu- 
rally under the head of climate. Here, as in the case of hreadthy the chain will be fol- 
lowed from south to nortlu 


HEIGHT OF PLATEAUS. 

Feet. 

Table-land of Titicaca ...... 12,700 

Group of Cuzco 8,300 

Table-land of Pasco 11,000 

Assuay.. ..... 15,520 

“ “Quito... 9,543 

“ “ Bogota 8,958 
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The average height of these six colossal masses above the sea-level is thus 11,004 ft., or 
considerably more than two English miles. 
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OMUan Andes — 

La Ciimbre 

Portillo 

Peruvian — 

Alto de Jacaibamba. 

Lachagual 

Antarangra 


HEIGHT OF PASSES. 


Feet. 

12,454 

14,365 

15,135 

15,480 

16,199 


Bolivian Andes — 

Potosi 

Las Gualillas 

Andes of Ecuador — 

Assuay 

Andes of New G-ranada — 
Quindiu. 


Feet, 

14,32® 
14, 83© 

12,385 

11,500 


These passes will bear a comparison with the loftiest pinnacles in Europe. Tlie last 
and lowest overtops the highest summit of the Pyrenees by 332 feet; while the last but 
two, that of Antarangra, which Herndon traversed, soars 389 ft. above Mont Blanc, th®- 
culminating peak of the Alps. 

The passes across the A. present a vast variety of surfaces and levels. They appear • 
to skirt, as often as practicable, the mountain-torrents; and, when that is impracticable, 
sometimes surmount them by bridges, and sometimes avoid them by means of a path cut 
along the shoulder of the overhanging height. 

With respect to the mountain-torrents, Herndon, after leaving Antarangra behind- 
him, 'svas enabled to avail hhnself chiefly of this resource. ''As far as the traveler, ” says 
he, “ is concerned, there are not, on the route we have traveled, two ranges of the A. — ^ 
that is, he is not to ascend and descend one range, and then ascend and descend another. 
From the time that he crosses at Antarangra, his progress is downward, till he reaches 
the plain. Really, however, there are two ranges. The streams from the first or western 
range have broken their w^ay through the second, making deep gorges, at the bottom of 
which the road generallj'’ runs, and leaves the peaks of the second range thousands of ft. 
above the traveler’s head.” 

In addition to the essential perils of such a course, Herndon encountered, on on® 
occasion, an incidental danger, which he thus describes — the scene being a narrow path 
on the shoulder of an almost p>recipit6us hill: “Mr. Gibbon -was riding ahead. Just as 
he was about to turn a sharp bend, the head of a bull peered round it on the descent. 
When the bull came in full vie’w, he stopped; and we could see the heads of other cattle 
clustering os^er his quarters, and hear the shouts of the cattle-drivers, far behind, urging 
on their herd. I happened to be abreast of a slight natural excavation; and, dismounting, 

I put my shoulder against my mule’s flank, and pressed her into this friendly retreat; , 
but I saw no escape for Gibbon. The bull, wuth lowered crest and savage look, came 
slowly on, and actually got his head between the perpendicular wall and the neck of' 
Gibbon’s mule. But his sagacious beast, pressing her haunches hard against the rock, 
gathered her feet close under her, and turned as on a pivot. This placed the bull on the 
outside; and he rushed hy at the gallop, followed in single file by the rest of the herd.’" 

In the bridging of the mountain-torrents, a good deal of rude ingenuity is displayed. 
Sometimes chains are suspended from side to. side, and sometimes a rough flooring is- 
laid between projecting beams from either bank, which have previously been fixof as 
solidly as possible. Nature also has done something in this respect to help man, having 
tlirown two bridges of her own, over a fearful chasm at Icononzo. The torrent wdiieh 
they span, falls down a beautiful cataract into a murky crevice — the noisy haunt of noc- 
turnal birds. At a height of 400 ft. above the foaming waters, the two bridges hang in. 
mid-air, both of them, apparently, though in different ways, the wmrk of an earthquake... 
The upper one is merely a fragment of the original sandstone, which must have resisted 
the shock that formed the rent; while the lower, probably the most singular arch in the- 
world, consists of three detached rocks, so adjusted as to support each other. 

The loftiest pinnacles of the A., when viewed from the table-lands, and, still more, 
when seen from the crests of the passes, lose, to the eye of the beholder, much of their 
real altitude. Under such circumstances, not a single mountain presents the actual 
dimensions of mont Blanc, as overhanging the vale of Cliamouni. It is only from a 
distance— |best of all, perhaps, from a good offing in the Pacific — that -the A, appear in 
all their gigantic proportions. Standing thus on their pedestal, the most rugged and 
colossal ill nature, they almost realize to the spectator the highest Pyrenees piled on the 
highest Alps; vdiile, to enhance the grandeur of the scene, the igneous action, which has 
heaved the chain into existence, is here and there adding to its stature a pillar of smoke 
and flame. 

ilhe geology of the A. is as yet very little known. It is more than half a century sine# 
Humboldt traveled through these mountains, and to him we are even now chiefly 
indebted for our knowledge regarding them. At that time, geology w^as in its infancy— 
its language had not been formed; its classification, at least as it now exists, Avas 
unknown, and its facts were mixed with absurd and no w long-exploded theories; it could, 
in fact, scarcely be called a science. It is fortunate that as regards the materials con- 
stituting the great mass of the A. range — the igneous rocks Avliich form its backbones 
ana the metambrphic rocks which form its great bulk — our knowledge Avas almost as 
extensh^e and explicit 50 years ago as it is noAV, and therefore, in respect to them, Hum- 
boldt’s obserAuitions are as good as if made but yesterday. Not so as regards the mor© 
recent sedimentary formations. The value of fossils AA^as not then knoAAm, and th® 
vaguest ideas prevailed as to the chronological order of the stratified rocks. Henc® 
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descriptions written at that time are almost valueless to modern science, A few scat- 
tered notes may he gleaned from the small number of intelligent travelers who have 
recently visited these mountains; and to them we are obliged for any of the facts we are 
able to give regarding the deposits referred to. ■ 

The elevation of the A. took place at an epoch anterior to the formation of th^ 
Rocky mountains of North x\merica, which are geographically a continuation of them, 
TJiey are composed, to a very large extent, of stratified metamorphic • rocks. It is 
remarkable that granite occurs in thefn not as an unstratified plutonic rock, but only' 
j intercalated with the other members of the stratified azoic series. The true igneous 

rock belong either to the trappean or volcanic divisions. The grand ridge is every- 
wiiere covei’cd with one or other of the varieties of trap (greenstone, clinkstone, basalt, or 
I porphyry). These are often broken into columns, and appear at a distance like ruined 

;• castles, producing a very striking effect. 

: Bursting through the trap-rocks, there are a number of volcanoes covering their sum- 

mits with more recent igneous rocks. Among the mountains specified above as to alti- 
j tude, Yanteles, Corcobado, jirinchinadom, Antuco, Gualteri, Arequipa, Cotopaxi, Anti- 

I Sana, and Pichiueba belong to this class. Fifty-one volcanoes nave been described as. 

I existing throughout the wiiole range. The mountains of Ecuador are so extensively and 

f continuously of volcanic origin, that they have been regarded as different safety-valves 

I of one and the same burning vault. It is generally maintained that there is a relation 

. between the heiglit of a volcano and its activity and the frequency of its eruptions. 

I Thus, Stromboli (2957 ft.) has continued in a state of activity since the earliest ages,. 

' serving the purpose of a light-house to the navigators of the Tyrrhenian sea; while Coto- 

paxi (18,887 ft.) and Tunguragua (16,579 ft.) have been active only once in a hundred 
years. Many of these 51 volcanoes have consequently not yet been observed by Euro- 
peans in an active state. In the Quito district there are 10 active and 7 of doubtful 
activity; in l^eru and Bolivia, the numljers are 9 and 3; in Chili, 17 and 5; making in 
all 36 active and 15 about wdiich there is some uncertainty as to their activity. Another 
characteristic of these volcanoes, resulting from their gigautic altitude, is that few^ of 
them emit streams of lava. Thus Antisana is probably the only one in tlie Quito range- 
that has ejected lava. The force, however, which is repressed apparently by the 
immense superincumbent mass which fills the crater, is exhibited in a terrific manner when 
an eruption does take place. Cotopaxi, for instance, the most regular and beautiful out- 
let of this the grandest of nature’s laboratories, has been known to shoot its fiery tor- 
rents 3000 ft. above its snow-bound crater, while its voice is said to have been heard at a? 
distance of 550 miles. On one occasion, a piece of rock, measuring 300 cubic ft., was. 
thrown from its crater to a distance of more than 8 miles. 

Earthquakes are intimately connected with tliese volcanic phenomena. No portion 
of the globe is subject to such frequent and destructive earthquakes as the countries 
embosomed wd thin the range of the A., and those lying betw^een them and the Pacific. 
The cities and tow-iis of Bogota, Quito, Riobamba, Callao, Copiapo, Valparaiso, and. 
Concepcion have all at different times been more or less devastated by their agency. 
During the year 1859, an earthquake buried many of the inhabitants of Quito "under 
the ruins of its churches and public edifices; scarcely a single building of any size- 
having escaped uninjured. 

It is to the same subterranean agency that upheaved and still convulses the A. thatw^e- 
are to ascribe those fearful ravines wdiich are almost peculiar to the chain. An apt in- 
stance lias already been cited in the case of the deep and dismal crevice wdiich has been 
spanned by the natural bridges of Icononzo. k. still better specimen is the valley or den, 
of Chota, wdiich, with a width at top of only 2600 feet, is 4875 feet in perpendicular 
height. This den might overlap the loftiest hill in Scotland, wdtli St. Peter’s at Rome- 
on its summit. 

The flanks of the mountains are clothed wdth crystalline stratified rocks, consisting- 
of innumerable varieties of granites, gneiss, schists, hornblende, chloritic slates, porphy- 
ries, etc. These have been greatly disrupted by the underlying igneous rocks, and now 
occupy a vertical or nearly vertical position. *Tliey often run up into bold and rugged 
peaks on the summits. They alternate wdth each other in great meridional bands, but 
w’ithotit any apparent order in the succession, except that the varieties of schist depend, 
on the crystalline parent rock below; otherwise, no regular sequence can be observed; 

|i for miles, only granite and gneiss are found, tlien schist, quartz, gneiss, etc., interchang- 

ing. The variety and quantitj^ of the mineral w^ealtli of these rocks is remarkable; 
with the exception of lead, most of the metals are obtained in large quantities — se®' 
below'. The topaz, amethyst, and other gems are abundant. 

• Lying iin coniform able witii these almost vertical metamorphic rocks, there occur in; 

the valleys and table-lands, and creeping up the base of the mountains, a variety of fos- 
sdliferous beds, wdiich require furtlier examination before they can be clearly under- 
stood. A better estimate of the nature of these deposits will be arrived at by describing 
one of the localities wdiere they occur. Take the large plateau on which Bogota is- 
built, wdiich is 8958 ft. above the' sea. The deposits filling up this plain have been formed 
i subsequent to the prescuit conformation of the district, though not necessarily at the 

I present altitude: the whole range may have been since elevated. The almost horizontal 

I rocks, from their organic contents, consisting of ammonites, hamites, etc., have been re - 
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ferred by Edward Forbes to tlie cretaceous era. The basin consists of many beds of 
sandstones, limestones, shale, coal, gypsum, and salt. The salt occurs in large quantities, 
one bed being no less than 100 ft. in thickness, and the coal in sufficient abundance to 
be wrought. All these rocks have been more or less affected by their proximity 
to the underlying metamorphic roeks. The molecular action goiiig on below has in 
many places been continued in them, and has induced a cleavage at right angles to their 
planes of stratification. The other patches— some of great extent, as the plateau of the 
Titicaca— cannot yet be referred to any particular geologic epoch. Coal has been 
found near Huanco, in Peru, at the height'of 17,000 ft. ; fossiliferous limestones and sand- 
stones have been noticed in Peru at Micuipampa and Pluancavelica. 

Metals . — Tiie aboriginal term A. is said to have been derived from the Pei'uvian anta, 
which signifies metal in general, or rather, perhaps, copper in particular. Within the 
.limits of the empire of the incas, mining-tools, evidently not European, have been dug 
up in various places; and in one district the ancient Peruvians have left behind them 
fci-aces of their mining operatious at a height of 17,000 ft. Moreover, the term, whatever 
may have been its meaning, appears to have been, at all events, of Peruvian origin, for 
it does not seem to have been applied to the great chain of mountains ])y the aborigines 
-of New Granada, now called the United States of Colombia. 

The A. are understood to yield every metal used in the arts. 

Gold is found in Chili, Peru, and Colombia. In Chili, however, it is so little produc- 
tive that proverbially a gold-mine is inferior to a silver one, and that, again, to a copper 
one. In Peru, gold is most abundant between the 9th and 7th parallels; though further 
•s., to the e. of Lima, the mines of Carabayo Iiave been recently wrougiit to great advan- 
tage; and further s, still, to the e. of Titicaca, very rich washings are situated on the 
river Tipuani. In the Colombian states, gold-mines are generally so inaccessible as not to 
bear the expense' of working them. The washings, again, though perhaps remotely the 
product of the A., are confined chiefly to the alluvial soils that lie between the chain and 
either sea. 

Silver also is found in Chili, Peru, and Colombia, In Chili, the most valuable, 
■almost the only very valuable, mines are wrought on the e. face of the A., not far from 
the city of Mendoza, already mentioned in connection wdth the breadth of the chain. In 
Peru, the most productive mines are those of Pasco andPotosi. In those of Pasco, which 
have now been open for more than two and a quarter centuries without even approach- 
ing to exhaustion, the ore is a mixture of silver and oxide of iron. In the mines, again, 
of Potosi, whose very name has become a proverb, there are said to be no fewer than 
5000 excavations, while, to all appearance, only the upper crust of the inexhaustible 
■ deposits has been penetrated. In Colombia, it is with silver as it has been shown to be 
with gold, the mines of the former metal, as w^ell as of the latter, being so inaccessible as 
mot to bear the expense of working them. 

Mercury or quicMlver is found in Quito, near the village of Azogiie, which lies to the 
n.w. of Cuenca — ^taking its name, as is said, from this metal; and it is found likewise in 
Peru, not far from Guancavelica, a t, situated, as already stated, to the n. of the group 
-of Cuzco. The mercury exists chiefly in combination with sulphur, forming what is 
oalled cinnabar. 

Platinum appears to exist only in Colombia; but like the gold-wmshings of that coun- 
try, it is found rather in the alluvial soils, that have been flooded down from the chain, 
than in the chain itself. . 

Copper is found chiefly in Chili, but also in Peru. In the latter country, it is of little 
■account in comparison with silver; but, in the former, it may be styled the staple metal, 
or even the staple production. The most valuable mines are in the northern and south- 
ern provinces; In Coquimbo and Copiapo above, and in the neighborhood of Araucania 
below. 

Climate : — The climate of the A. is, at every point, affected by three different consid- 
erations— position with respect to the length of the chain, position with respect to its 
breadth, position with respect to its height. 

In connection with the Umjtdi of the chain, the variations of climate, though less pecu- 
liar than its variations under either of the other aspects, are not merely a counterpart of 
■similar changes in other parts of the globe. In tlie new wmrld generally, temperature 
Tises and falls more rapidly in proportion to latitude than in the old; and, again, as within 
the new world itself, more rapidly in the s. than in the n. In connection, therefore, 
with the length of the A., the variations of climate may be regarded as the greatest pos- 
sible — the tropical heat of the equatorial regions passing gradually into something like 
polar cold, even within a latitude not greater than that of Edinburgh. This may lie best 
illustrated with reference to the limits of perpetual snow. Within the strait of Magel- 
lan, in about the latitude of Wales, the limit in question is only about 3500 ft,, nearly the 
precise height of the summit of Snowdon. In lat. 33° s., about the center of Chili, tlie 
snow^-line, according to Humboldt, is estimated at 12,780 ft. ; while, on the nearly corre- 
sponding p^allel, the Himalayas present on their northern slope a snow-line of 16,620 ft. 
In the tropical regions of the A., the snow-line seems to range from 16,000 ft. to 18,000.- 
'This result, excepting that it does not greatly surpass the height of the snow-line as 
above on the Himalayas,' can scarcely be compared with anything in the old world, wdiose 
Ji'opical regions do not present any chain of the requisite altitude for the purpose. The 
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®aine cause "vrliicti regularly lowers tlie snow-line in proceeding from n. to s., lias led, in 
Patagonia and Terra del Puego, to the formation of glaciers — a feature of the Alps 
which is altogether unknown in the central and northern divisions of the A. Glaciers, 
as the gi’owth of an icicle renders familiar to everyone, i*equire alternations of heat and 
cold, or rather of thaw and frost. jSlow, these essential conditions do not exist in the 
lower latitudes of the A., W' here, generally speaking, every stage or terrace, as already 
noticed under the head of America, x>ossesses an almost monotonous temperature. But 
they do exist in Patagonia and Terra .del Puego; and accordingly, glaciers there abound 
on the vshores of the deep indentations of the coast. 

In connection, next, with the hreadth of the chain, the variations of climate, if not 
jieculiar to.the A., liave no perfect parallel elsewhere. At every point, excepting, per- 
haps, towards the extreme s., the chain is almost as much of a water-shed to the clouds 
as it is to the rivers. Rarehed as the air is at the elevation of the A., no vapor, generally 
speaking, can cross them — even the existence of snow at the height of several miles' 
being a phenomenon wiiich, a priori, was hardly to he expected. This fact is rendered 
more important by the ordinary directions of the currents of air. The prevailing winds 
blow against the A., not alongside of them, being generally from the e. between the 
equator and 80% and from the "w. in latitudes towards the s. Thus, generally speak- 
ing, every section of the chain has permanently a windward and a leeward side — the 
former intercepting nearly all the moisture, and "the latter being condemned to compara- 
tive drought. Peru, Clhili, and Patagonia, one and all, confirm these observations in 
detail. On the w., Peru, unless in the immediate vicinity of the mountain-streams, is 
little better than a desert; 'while, on the e., the Montana, as it is called, is remarkable 
for its fertility. To the w., on the contrary, Patagonia has its glaciers to show as the’ 
result of its rains from that quarter; while, to the e., its five terraces, extending 700 in. 
to the Atlantic, are almost uniformly arid and sterile. Between Patagonia and Peru, 
Chili has something in common with both, resembling the former in its southern half, 
and the latter in its northern. To take the Pacific side alone: in the northern parts, 
sho'wers are only occasional, sometimes at an interval of three years — the deficiency being 
partly supplied by frequent dews; while, to the s. of lat. 84°, the rains are sufficiently- 
copious to form considerable rivers. 

In connection, lastly, with the heic/iLt of the chain, the variations of climate stand 
alone in the world, being approached, though at a great interval, only by the corre- 
sponding changes in Central Ame.rica. The Alps, to take a familiar analogy, have, it 
is true, their gradations of climate. But, situated, in round numbers, on about the 
45th parallel, they represent only half of the latitudes between the equator and the- 
pole; while the A. of Quito, before reaching this level, must have seen melting into each 
other the temperatures of Borneo, India, Persia, Asia Minor, and Italy. Taking the 
snow-line of the A. of Quito at 18,000 ft., and that of the Alps at 8000, the lower and. 
hotter 10,000 ft. of the former have no countei'part at all on the latter. Kow, Herndon 
found Tarma to lie within this height, precisely at an elevation of 9788 ft. ; and he there 
saw apples, strawberries, almonds, grapes, and maize — a state of things not far beiiiml 
that at the foot of the Alps. Ho space remaining for details, one general observation, 
must close this article. In an open locality, the naked eye may embrace half a zone, . 
for, to quote a traveler’s words, it may look upwards to the barley-field and the potato - 
patch, and do-wnwards to the sugar-cane and the pine-apple. Perhax)s the most striking 
instance of this more than telescoxiic vision is connected with the magnificent fall of 
Tequeudama, the single outlet of the w^aters of the table-land of Bogota. This fall, 
600 ft. high, leaps dowm from the temperate zone to the torrid, from rich crops of wheat 
to a few scattered palms. 


AHBI'EA, a genus of plants of the natural order leguminosm, sub-order papiUonatm^ 
having an almost orbicular, one-celled, one-seeded pod. — A, mermis (formerly known as 
geoffroya mermis) grows in lo'w savannahs in the West Indies, and is there called cab- 
bage tree or cabhage-bark tree. It is a tree of considerable height, having pinnate leaves, 
with 13 to 15 ovato-lanceolate leaflets, and panicles of reddish lilac flowers. Its bark, called' 
cabbage bark or 'icorm harkAs a powerful anthelmintic; and although it has recently 
been discarded from the pharmacopoeias of Britain, still finds a place in those of other 
countries, along 'with Surinam bark, the bark of A. retusa (formerly geoffroya surinor 
mensis), a native of Surinam. Similar properties reside in the bark of several species of 
tlie allied genus geoffroya. Cabbage bark contains an alkaloid called jamaicina. 

, ANDIEOIT, or Handiroh, is a term frequently to be met with in inventories of the 
furniture of old houses ; and in some parts of the country is still used for what is more 
generally kno'^vn as a fire-dog. Andirons were used for burning wood on an open 
hearth, and consisted of a horizontal bar raised on short supports, with an upright stand- 
ard at one end. A pair -were used, one standing at each side of the hearth, ana the logs 
.of wood rested across the horizontal bars. The upright portions of the A. were of vari- 
ous forms, some of them, in later times, representing a human figure. More generally, 
the design was architectural, much ornamented with arabesques, and frequently with tlie 
monograms of their possessors. The ornamental parts of the A. were sometimes silver, 
hut more often copper. 
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AFBKHUY', a t, formerly of Bokliara, but now of Afghanistan, central Asia, about 200 
m. B, of Bokhara, on a river flowing n. towards the J ilium, but only part of which has as 
yet been traced. It lies on the high-road to Herat, and is much exposed to the attacks 
hi the emirs of Bokhara and Afghanistan. Down to the year 1840, it is said to have 
been tolerably flourishing. It was then subject to Bokhara, and was compelled to 
oppose the victorious march of Mohammed Khan, wlio besieged it during four months, 
and at last only took it by stonn. The city was plundered, and left a heap of ruins. 
The sovereign, Gazanfer Khan, to preserve himself from utter destruction, threw himself 
into the ajms of the Afghans. A. contained in 1863 about 2000 houses, w’hich form the 
city, and about 3000 tents, which are either in the environs, or scattered over tbe oases in 
the desert. The pop. is estimated at 15,000,^ consisting principally of Turkomans, with 
a mixture of Uzbegs and a few Tadjiks. — Ydmbery’s Trateh in Centml Asia. 

AKDOCIDES, 467-391 b.c. ; a Greek orator and diplomatist. lie held for a time a 
command in tlie Athenian fleet, and was employed in various embassies to foreign states. 
He^vas implicated with Alcibiades in the charge of mutilating the busts of Hermes; 
he accused others, who were put to death, but he was deprived of the rights of cilizen- 
«hip and went into exile. Thrice he returned to Athens, and ivas as often sent out; 
but from 403 to 393 he held honorable positions there. Three orations by him of great 
historical value are extant. 

ANDOE'EAj a valley in the eastern Pyrenees between the French department of Arieg® 
and Catalonia, in Spain. It is inclosed by mountains, through which its river, the Balira, 
breaks to join the Segre at Urgel; and its inaccessibility naturally fits it for being the 
seat of the interesting little republic which here holds a kind of semi-independent posi- 
tion between France and Spain. Area (divided into six parishes) about 300 sq.m.; 
pop. variously stated at from 4000 to 12,000. The capital is Andorra, on the Balira, 
•with a pop. of 2000. The former abundant forests are becoming thin from use as fuel; 
there is much excellent pasture; vines and fruit-trees flourish on the lower grounds, 
.and the mountains contain rich iron mines; but agriculture is so neglected, and the 
quantity of arable land so small, that the inhabitants partly depend for corn upon France. 
A. was declared a free state by Charlemagne, in reward for services rendered to him by 
its inhabitants, when he was marching against the Moors. He retained certain rights 
wliich liOuis le Deboniiaire afteiwards transferred to the bishop of Urgel, in 819 a.d., and 
•which the bishop of Urgel still exercises. The republic is governed by a sovereign coun- 
cil of twenty-four members, chosen by the people, and the council elects one of its mem- 
bers to be syndic for life, who exercises the chief executive power. There are two judges 
■called mguierSy of whem the first is appointed by France, wdiich exercises a kind of pro- 
tectorate, and the second by the bishop of Urgel. There is also a civil judge appointed 
by France and the bishop of Urgel alternately. The first viguier is a 'Frenchman, and 
the second a native of A. Under each viguier is an inferior judge called a hailie; but 
there is an appeal from Ms judgment to the civil judge, and finally to the court of cas- 
sation at Paris, or to the Episcopal college at Urgel. In criminal cases, there is no appeal 
from the court of the republic itself, in wdiich the first viguier presides. The revenue of 
the state is derived from lauds^ and from some inconsiderable taxes. A sum of 960 
francs is paid biennially to France, in return for •which is granted the privilege of free 
importation of corn. A payment of 891 francs is made in the intervening yeuvs to the 
bi^op of Urgel. . The manner of life of the Andorrans is very simple. There are schools, 
but education is in a low state. There is a complete military organization. In the Car- 
list wars the neutrality of A. was strictly respected, lliougli various complications resulted 
from its connection with the bishop of Urgel, etc. French speculators have endeavored 
to introduce gambling at the springs of Escaldas. 

AI?B0VEB, amarket-t. of Hampshire, lies in the n.-w. part of the co., lat. 51° 12' n., 
long. U 28' w. The origin of the t. dates from a remote antiquity, as might indeed be 
suspected from its name, which is a modification of the Suxon Andeafamn, i.e., ferry 
over the river Ande. It is said that the corporation of A. is as old as the time of king 
John. The inhabitants, 5501 in 1871, are chiefly supported by their malt-trade, their 
sericulture, and their traffic in timber with Portsmouth. At Weyhill, a few miles to 
•fche w. of the t., a fair is held, formerlj- one of the most celebrated and important in 
England. It lasts for six days. The church of A. is a new' erection, in the early Eng- 
lish style of architecture, and cost £30,000, the whole of which was defraj^ed by the lat® 
rector, the Kev. W. S. Goddard. Various relics of antiquity have been discovered near 

AJSTDOVKEj a township in Mass., about 21 m. to the n. of Boston, reaching on the 
p. to the Merrimac. It is intersected by several raiM^ays, while water-powder is employed 
In manufacturing thread, linen, and flannels. The township was incorporated in 1646, 26 
years after tke landing of the pilgrim fathers, Pop. ’80, 6174. A. is famous, even in 
Massachusetts, for its educational institutions. The theological seminary of the Con- 
gregationalists, and the Phillips academy, instituted within five or six years after the 
close of the war of independence, through the efforts of two brothers, from whom it 
.derives its name, are liberally constituted, and well attended. The latter has a revenue 
; £12,000. The Abbot female academy, for the education of female teachers, is slm 
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a flourishing institution. — There are several other places of the same name in the United 
States. 

ANBOYEE THEOLOGIOAL SEMIhiARY, at Andover, Mass., founded in 1807, 
and endowed by Samuel Abbot of Boston. John Phillips, jr., and Phoebe Phillips of 
Andover, Moses Brown and 'William Bartlett of Is ew bury port, and John ISloiTis. 
Sino-e the foiincliiig the funds have been increased by large donations, and now amount 
to Jip()00,000. The value of the property is |225,000. The theological seminary was 
placed under the same management as Phillips academy, which had been in operation 
more timu a quarter of a centuiy; and its purpose was declared to be to provide for the 
church a learned, orthodox, and pious nimistry.” It is doubtless the oldest distinctly 
theological school in this couiitry. The colleges had previously supplied all the public 
training of candidates for the ministry. Its general plan hakbeen taken as the model 
for many institutions of like purpose. The government is by a board of 18 trustees, 
8 visitors, 8 professors, and a librarian. Since the foundation of the seniinaiy, there 
})ave been 7 professors of sacred literature,* 2 of Christian theology, 7 of sacred rhetoric, 
4 of ecclesiastical history, 1 in the special course, and 1 of elocution. In 1879, it had 7 
professors and, 4 lecturers. Speciab lecturers address the students every year in various 
departments of theological or practical instruction In 1879, the seminary had 90 
students. Its graduates niuhber more than 2000; and about 8000 students have been 
connected witli it. Its situation is quiet and beautiful, about 23 m. n. of Boston. The 
seminary is under the control of Congregationalists, bnt is administered in a spirit of 
such evangelical liberality that many who are now eminent ministers in other denomina- 
tions have availed themselves of its privileges. Room-rent and tuition are free, and 
Indigent students are assisted. The course of study occupies three years, and the aim 
is for a solid and thorough training. It has a library of 87,000 volumes. On tbe roll of 
its professors, past and present, are names distinguished in all departments of tlieologicai 
learning, biblical criticism, and sacred rhetoric. Its graduates are scattered tiiroiigh all 

f ortions of the United States, and as missionaries in many heathen lands. Edwards A. 

‘ark, D.D., who occupies the chair of theology, has for many years edited the BibliotJieca 
Baora, a theological quarterly of the highest rank, well known on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

ANBRA'DA, Biego Paiwa d’, 1528-75; a Portuguese theologian, who distinguished 
himself in the council of Trent, to which he was sent by king Sebastian. Bfe wrote 
several volumes of sermons, and other works. His De' Conciliorum Auctoritata was 
much esteemed at Rome for the great extension of. authority it accorded to the pope. 
His Befe/islo Tridentinm Mdei is a rare and curious work, in w^hich he discusses the 
dogma of the immaculate conception. It was published after his death. 

ANBRA'BA e S YL'YA, Bonifacio Joze dV 1765-1888; a Brazilian statesman and 
naturalist. He studied in Paris under Lavoisier, and in 1800 was appointed professor of 
geology at Coimbra, and, soon after, inspector-general of the Portuguese mines. In 
1812, he was made perpetual secretary of the Lisbon academy; in 1819, became one of 
Dom Pedro’s ministers. When the independence of Brazil was declared, A. was made 
minister of the interior and of foreign afiialrs, but his democratic principles induced his 
dismissal from office, in July, 1823; and on the dissolution of the assembly in -Nov. he 
was banished, living in exile in France until permitted to return, in 1829. WMen Bom 
Pedro L abdicated^ April 7, 1831, he selected A. for the guardian and tutor of Bom 
Pedro 11. In 1833, A. was again arrested, this time for intriguing in behalf of Bom 
Pedro I., and 'was deprived oT posilion, passing his remaining years in retirement. He 
wrote no large work, but many papers on mines and mining. 

AK'DRAL, Gabkiel, a celebrated French physician, member of the institute and of 
the academy of medicine, was b. in Paris on the 6th of Hov., 1797, In 1823, lie estab- 
Mslied his reputation by the publication of tbe first part of his CUniqU'C Alediccde; in 
1828, partly tlirough the influence of M. Royer-Collard, whose daughter he had married, 
he was appointed professor of hygiene; and in 1830, wAs advanced to the chair of in- 
ternal pathology, a branch of medical science wffiich had always possessed great attrac- 
tions for him. A., in fact, commenced his investigations with- pathological anatomy. 
He presented to the academy, at a comparatively early period of his career, a paper, 
Sur VAnatomie Patliologlque dii Tube JJfr/esfff (on the pathological anatomy of the 
alimentary canal), which was greatly admired. Besides, lie published, in 1829, a 
Precis Elementaire of the same science, which met with striking success; and his GUniqu* 
MedimU treats principally of diseases of the chest, of the abdomen, and of tlie brain. 
Ill 1839, A. 'svas almost unanimously elected by his colleagues to succeed Broussais m 
the chair of pathology and general therapeutics, the highest in the school. Here he has 
shown the vast range of his medical knowledge; but in occupying himself so much 
with the pathological anatomy of the dead body, it is alleged that he has not paid 
sufficient attention to the phenomena of disease before the organs begin to exhibit traces 
of alteration. Though actively engaged in his general practice, he lias found time to 
write several other works besides those already mentioned. In 1885, appeared his 
Prqqet d’mi Essai sur la YitaMte; in 1836, he editea and considerably enlarged Laennec’s 
. TrodU de V auscultation Mediate et du Cmr; in 1836-87, a Gouts de Pathologic In- 
imrm; in 1837, his report to the academy, Bwr U Th^ait&tnent de la Mhre Typhdida 
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A2?BEEj John, an unfortunate soldier, who met his death under circumstances 
which have given his name a place in history, was b. in London, in 1751, of Genevese 
parents. At the age of 20, he entered the army, and soon after joined the British 
forces ill America, where, in a few years, througli the favor of Sir Henry Clinton, he 
was promoted to the important post of adjutant-general, with the rank of major. 

Sir Henry Clinton being in treaty with the American ^gen. Arnold, who commanded 
the fortress of West Point, for the betrayal to the British of the fortress, with its maga- 
zirK?s, including the whole stock of powder of the American army, confided the conduct 
of tlie correspondence on his part to Major A. The secret correspondence was con- 
ducted ])y Arnold and A. under assumed names, and as if it related to commercial 
affairs; and the treachery -was so well concealed, that the Americans had no suspicion 
whatever of Arnold’s fidelity. At last it remained only to settle the time and means of 
carrying the scheme into execution; and these, it was determined, should’ be settled in 
a personal interview between Arnold and A., either because Arnold required such an 
interview, or, more probably, because Clinton had some misgivings as to tjie identity of 
his correspondent. Yarious projects to bring about the interview’- having failed, A., 
at last, on the 20th Sept., 1780, proceeded in a British sloop of war — the Vultiirc — up 
the Hudson nearly to the American lines. The original design was to have met under 
cover of a flag of truce, on the pretense of effecting some arrangement as to the seques- 
trated property of a col. Robinson, a loyalist gentleman who accompanied A., and whose 
house was at the time Arnold’s headquarters; hut this design had to be abandoned, and 
Arnold was obliged to contrive a secret interviews On the night of the 21st Sept,, ho 
prevailed on a !^ir. Smith, who lived within the American lines, to go to the Vulture with 
a packet for col. Robinson. Smith went, and returned with A., who passed under the 
assumed name of Anderson. Arnold met him on the shore, wdiere they conferred some 
time, after which they went within the lines to Smith’s house, and there spent the rest 
of the night and part of the next day arranging the details of their plan for the treacher- 
ous surprisal of west Point. The attack was fixed for the day -when the return of gen. 
Washington was expected; and there is reason for thinking that part of Arnold’s 
scheme was, if possible, to betray Washington also into the hands of the enemy. 

Early on the morning of the 22d Sept., a gun w^as brought to bear on the Vulture, 
and obliged her to fall down the river so far that A. could not prevail on the boatmen to 
take him to her, and so was forced to make his way by land to the English lines in a 
disguise furnished by Smith, and provided with a pass from the general. A. actually- 
got safely within sight of the English lines, when he -was stopped and taken prisoner by 
three American militia-men, to -w^hom, mistaking them for British, he inadvertently 
revealed the fact that he was a British officer. His captors, on searching him, having- 
discovered concealed in his stockings the plans of West Point and other papers connected 
with the proposed treachery, which he was bearing -from Arnold to Clinton, carried him 
as a spy to a col. Jamieson, who, not suspecting anything, was for sending him on to 
Arnold. Here a chance of escape opened for him, but only for a moment. He was. 
ultimately sent, with the papers found on his person, to gen. Washington. Jamieson, 
meantime, having sent word to Arnold of the capture of A., Arnold fled to the Vulture, 
and so saved his life. 

A., as a spy taken in the act, was liable, according to the rules of war, to be hanged 
at once. But considering the rank of the prisoner, and the circuniistances, Washington 
resolved on referring the case to a board of general officers, to report the facts, with thdr 
opinion of the light in which the prisoner ought to be considered, and the punishment 
that ought to be inflicted. The board found that he ought to he considered as a spy 
from the enemy, and punished with death. Strenuous efforts were made by the British 
commander to save him. It was represented to Washington that A. could not bo 
regarded as a spy, because— 1. He entered the American lines under a flag of truce;. 
2. That all his movements within the lines were directed by the general. Tiie first plea, 
on A.’s own authority, was contrary to the fact; and to the Americans it rightly appeared 
that the point of the offense lay in the communication with the base traitor Arnold. All 
the efforts of Clinton failed to move the American commander. A. was sentenced to 
death. On one condition only would Washington spare him — that the British should 
fsiirrepder Arnold. But this they could not think of doing; the sense of honor which, 
yielding to the spirit of -war, offered no opposition to a bargain with Arnold for the blood 


par tes Purgatifi; in 1843, he presented to the ^ institute his Ti'aite Elemeiitmre ds- 
Pathologie et de Therapeutique Generate (jiublished in 1840), etc. 

AXBRASSY, Gytjla, Count, b. 1828; of an old and noble Hungarian family. He 
was ill the Presburg diet, 1847-48; lord-lieutenant of Zemplen co,; and led the militia, 
against the Austrians. He was Hungarian envoy to Turkey, and, 1849-57, an exile in 
Prance and England. Returning home, he was a member of the diet in 1851, and its 
vice-president 1865-66. After the recognition of Hungary as a part of the Austrian 
empire, Beak procured the appointment of A. as prime niinister Feb. 17, 1867, and he 
led a popular and reforming administration, working for the political emancipation of 
the Jews and tvgainst the temporal power of the pope. He succeeded count Beiist, Hov. 
9, 1871, as minister of foreign affairs, holding the place until Aug. 18, 1879,, when his 
resignation was accepted. 
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r-ai’tlcularlj" by tlio$e wbo were indined to mystb ism in religion,^ ^ intention^ in tliem 
was certainly not to originate or promote secret s,ocieties of mystics and entlmsnists, bnt 
to ridicule the follies of the age. He attacked Rosicrucianism itself in some of his hitcr 
\vritm'»-s with great severity. Ainongthebest of liis AVorks btq Im Memppvs s. Sidyricorum 
Dialaf/lrum Cmturm (1617). His 'MytMogica is another of the best 

knou'n. He wu*ote an allegoric poem called Die Chmtenburg (of which an edition was 
published, Stuttg.,, 1836), and an autobiography (Winterthur, 1799). Herder has done 
much to extend a knowledge of A. ’s works in the present age. 

AISTHRE.^, Laurentiiis, or Lars Andersson, 1483-1552; a Swedish reformer and 
deacon of the cathedral of Upsal, He studied in Rome, hut came liome a Protestant. 
He Avas made chancellor by Gustavus Vasa, who desired him to translate the Bible, in 
which work he was assisted by Claus Petri. A. was in high favor until he was charged 
with having neglected to disclose a conspiracy against the king, of wdiicli he had knowl- 
edge, for which he was sentenced to death. He escaped, liow'ever, by the payment of a 
large sum, and d. peacefully at Strengness. 

AKDREA'HI, Andrea, 1540-1633; an Italian painter and engraver on wood, in wiiich 
art he excelled. Some of the most notable of his w^orks are Titian’s Deluge, PliaraoJd^ 
Jlo.d De,droyed m the Red Sea, The Triumph of Omar {tdlQX Montegua), and Ghrkt Refiriuig 
from the Judgment Seat of Pilate. From using a similar monogram his work has some- 
times been mistaken for that of xHtdorfer. 

AH'DREE, Karl Theodor, h, 1808 ; a German journalist. He was studying at Jena, 
wdien he was arrested and tried for revolutionary complicity in 1838, but was acquitted 
and turned his attention to journalism. His special pursuit is geography, and for many 
years he lias edited the Globus, a geographical and ethnological publication, A. has paid 
much attention to the western conliuent in his JSforth America, Buenos Ayres, an|I other 
works. ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ 

AHDEEOS'SY, Antoine FRANqois, Count, was h. on Mar. 6, 1761, at Ciistelnaiidary, 
in Languedoc, and was the great-grandson of Francois K., who, along with Riquet, con- 
structed the canal of Languedoc in the 17th century. He entered the army as a lieutenant 
of artillery in 1781, joined the revolutionists, rose Vapidly in military rank, served under 
Bonaparte in Italy and Egypt, accompanied him on his return from Egypt to France, 
and took part in the revolution of the 18th Brumaire. He was ambassador at London 
during the peace of Amiens, and afteiwards at Vienna, was governor of Vienna when it 
was in the hands of the French after the battle of Wagram, and was for some time 
ambassador at Constantinople, from which lie ^vas recalled by Louis XVIII. on the 
restoration. He was raised to the peerage by Napoleon after his return from Elba. 
After the battle of Waterloo, he advocated the recall of the Bourbons; but as deputy 
from the department of Aube, he generally took part with the opposition. lie d. at 
Moiitauban on Sept. 10, 1828. He was a man of eminent scientific attainments, and dis- 
fciinguislied himself as a member of the institute founded at Cairo. One of his first works 
was the Histoire Generale du Caiiul du Midi (Par. , 1800 ; new^ edition, 2 vols. , 1805), in wdiich 
he avsserted the right of his great-grandfather to honors long enjoyed by Riquet. Among 
the most valuable of his w'orks are his Menioire sur Vlrruptlon dii Pont-Euxm dans la 
Mkliterrane^, his Memoire sur le Systbne des Eaux qiii ahreuxeni Constantinople, and his 
Comtantinople et U Bosphore de Thrace pendmit les Anueesl^l'^-l^l4,et pendant VAnne.e 
1826 (Par., 1838), a work of importance in physical geography. 

ANBRfiS', JtiAN, 1740-1817; a learned Spanish Jesufi, and a teacher of philosophy 
fit Ferrara until the suppression of the college. He wrote much on scientidc subjects, on 
music, art, and teaching the deaf and dumb; but his main work was On. the Origin, Prog- 
ress umxl Ptu^sent St aU of All Literature, mllAhm. He was keeper of the royal librar}^ 
at Naples, in 1806; became blind in 1815, and retired to Rome. 

iVNBREW, a CO. in n.w. Missouri, on the Kansas border; intersected by the Platte 
and other streams, and having railroad communication -with St. Joseph; 425 sq.m. ; pop. 
'<S(), 16,136 — 401 colored. The soil produces cereals and tobacco, and coal has been found. 
C.’o. seat, Savannah. 

- ANDREW, the first disciple of Christ, and afterwards an apostle, was, like his brother’ 
Peter, a fisherman. Previous to liis recognition of Christ as the Messiah, lie had lieen 
numbered among the disciples of John the Baptist. (See John i. 40, 41.) The career of 
A., as an apostle, after the death of Christ, is unknown. Tradition tells us that, afhT 
pr(‘aching the gospel in Scythia, northern Greece, aiifl E])mis, he suffered martyrdrm on 
the cross at Patrsn in Achaia, 02 or 70 a.d. A cross formed of beams obli«|uely placed is 
styled St. A. ’s cross. In the early times of the churcli, a spurious supplement to the 
Acts of the Apostles was circulated among certain sects under the i\l\Q Acta Art dreoi. 
The anniversary of R A. falls on Nov. 30. St. A. is the patron saint of Scotland; 
he is also held in great veneration in Russia, as the apostle who, according to tradition, 
first preached the gospel in that country. In both countries there is an order of knight- 
hood named in Ms honor. 

ANDREW, or Andras, I., King of Hungary from 1046 to 1058; cousin of St. 
Stephen, the introducer of Christianity. A, fought with varying fortune agair.st Henry 
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IS defeated by Polish 

nepkew, LadMas ni^^In 1317/h^*con(i4tMafmsilL^^^^^^ after a civil war with Ids 
powers. lu 1S23 he granted the golden bull caHed til crusade against the Moslem 

«« tte rigto „d m,. 0, a., bhiop. »diaa“ 

Andrew n!'; Jn, in Venice and'^succeS'ed^InidUliui'iv^ i^l4Kr”H"*7^i’ nf 

7rH?4T 

Episcopal preacher of South Carolina confere4p’ p4S^vJSa'i it“erant Methodist 
31aj^ 1«33. On his social relations began the division oTthl® P^^dadelphia in 

and “South.” His second wife w4 a slave Sv , i‘“® M- E- church into “North” 

1844 It was declared that “this would thready emlMn-nt« 'll general conference of 
Itinerant general superintendent, if 4t in 4m^^nKeeL*nt!v his office as an 

resolved “ that it is the sense of this g4erarc“nfereZ 

exercise of this office so long as this imnernfifi^t®?® that ^he should desist from the 
protested that the action was &xtraimlicS^and u4onTifv‘ ,^’^c ®cu‘hern dele^tea 
finally settled by dividing the cSes 4d moner?v^ and the difficulty was 

jurisdictions. Bishop A. adhered to the stiith^^ niLr ‘ Mfthern and southern 

Bowdoin in 1837. He wafad^ittef to uie^Boston bl^’in^SfO^^pmct'^^d tt 

oT the'tegisy^erffi^seo^ ddllatl ?“ ISSS^he wm a 

which nominated Lincoln for president and was himw^f pIom ^ “at»onaI convention 
setts by the largest vote ever given for k cf Massachii- 


u weeii alter the first call for troops he sent for - vT fi vp 4 „r » ® ^ ithiii 

of riflemen, and a battery of artillery In 1861 ‘ind ^ battalion 

in 1866, he was re-elected govern^' Ja l„ lie Resisted on retiring 


and presided at the first national convention S flnfdpn ^ was Unitarian ; 

the offered presidency of Anti4h (OMo) denomination m 1865. He declined 

orders, purely military, “chiefly fo, the tt,?hv p? Tt ^ other 
precedency over all other orders now in beino-^” ® P'0'0® ‘‘“‘t 

then proceeds, after bishop Lesley to recoifnt tlif s 'Si®;''.'-’ P' H® 

appeared in heaven to Achaius king of Scots w1 i®^ ^ ® having 

the victory which they should gain^the followino-’ 44' nf^p 4 l?®i °5 pt®*^®’ O'® ^ signet' 

and their subsequent Vow, wlmfffie propl4m?i^ff.?imw 4®'?^ of England; 

and banners. It is freouentlv snid to ^iflfllled, to bear it on their ensigns 

the reign of James knighthood'^ 

of Great Britain in 1687. For the actual 

Thistle, Order op the. ^ ^ ^ ^ bowever, the article 

cross of silver^ernffieffiOTyf v^th4aj44m4a?ta°'from consists of a St. A.’s ' 

the center of which is a thistle of geld a4 OTeln^pra^-fSVf f ?®®’ ' 
circle of green, bearing the motto Vf the o.4r in golden eto^teS ’ “ 

lefUhS: a4Vfel uX^relr. T^SoTlfi^ dark^een ribbon over the 
enameled and chased on ravs of o’nlfl- ^kh the cross 


letters .1^. afe placed aftVttrnrme^ oTSht ofthTS" S ^ 

im^nme l/msnt, iN^isbet differino- from f=;ir riartt-n-ia nr ^ The motto is Nemo me 

more of daring and gallantly. ” Mackenzie, prefers laeesset, as ‘ ‘ having 

P|inccs, tlieim^perM farndy. 

obverse a cross enameled in blue henrino- n flo*inlo f? badge of the order vsliows on the 
imd in the four corners of the cross tim letfe^^S A su^ounted by a crown, 

Rimm), On the reverse is a snread eap-le wifh And^^eas FatTonm 

loyalty, and the name of the saint, lie’ collm c4Sste of 

With imperial crowns ^ consists ot bt. A. s crosses alternatincr 
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ANDREW’S, Edward' Gayer,- b.d., b. K Y., 1825 ;.a graduate of Wesleyan univer- 
sity in 1847. The next year he began ministry in the Methoelist Episcopal church, and 
was a teacher in Oneida conference seminary, becoming its president in 1855. He resumed 
the pastorate in 1864 in New York east conference, and was elected bishop in 1872. 

ANDREWS, Etitan Allek, 1787-1858; b. Conn.; a graduate of Yale. He 
published a number of school-books, and, in 1850, a good Latin-English lexicon. 

ANDREWS, Georg-eL., b. Mass., 1827, graduated hrst in bis class at West Point 
in 1851, was acting assistant professorof engineering there in 1854-55. For distinguished 
services in the army of the Potomac he was made brevet brigadier and major-general of 
volunteers. In 1871, he became professor of French at West Point military academy. 

ANDREWS, James Pettit, 1737-97; an English historian. He left untin ished a 
Butory of Oreat Britain^ Connected with Chroiiology of EuropOy commmcmg 
Caesar's invasion; the English history on one page and the synchronous European history 
on the opposite page. Pie continued Henry’s diistory, and made a good collection of 
anecdotes. 

ANDREWS, Lancelot, an eminent English prelate, was b. in London in 1555, and 
educated successively at the Coopers’ Free School, Ratcliff e, Merchant Taylors’ School, 
and Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, of ’which college, after having greatly distinguished 
himself by his industry and acquirements, he was in 1576 elected a fellow. On taking 
orders, he accompanied the earl of Huntingdon to the north of England. His talents 
attracted the notice of Waisingham, queen Elizabeth’s secretary of state, who appointed 
him successively to the parsonage of Alton, and the vicarage of Bt. Giles, Cripplegate. 
In 1689 he was appointed a prebendary and canon residentiary of St. Paul’s, a preben- 
dary of the collegiate church of Southwell, and master of Pembroke Hall. The, .queen 
next testified her esteem for his gifts and piety by appointing him one of her chaplains 
in ordinary, and a prebendary and dean of Westminster, fie rose still higher in favor 
with king James, who was well qualified to appreciate his extensive learning and pecu- 
liar style of oratory. He attended the Hampton Court conference, as one of the ecclesi- 
astical commissioners, and took part in the translation of the Bible. The portion on 
whicli he was engaged was the first twelve books of the Old Testament. In 1605 he ■was 
consecrated bishop of Chichester. In 1609 he was translated to the see of Ely, and 
appointed one of his majesty’s privy-councilors, both for England and Scotland. To 
the latter country he accompanied the king in 1617, as one of the royal instruments for 
persuading the Scotch of the superiority of episcopacy over presbytery. In the following 
year he was translated to Winchester, where he d. bn the 27th Mar., 1625. Bishop A. 
was, with the exception of Usher, the most learned English theologian of his time. As 
a preacher, he ’was regarded by his contemporaries as unrivaled ; but the excellent quali- 
ties of his discourses are apt to suffer much depreciation in modern judgment from the 
extremely* artificial and frigid character of the style. His principal works published 
during his life were t’wo treatises in reply to cardinal Bellarmin, in defense of the right 
of princes over ecclesiastical assemblies. His other works consist of sermons, lectures, 
and manuals of devotion. Bishop A. was the most eminent of that Anglican school in 
the 17th c. of which the 19th has seen a faint revival under the name of Puseyism. Its 
distinctive peculiarities were high views of ecclesiastical authority, and of the efficacy of 
sacraments, ceremonies, and apostolic succession, and extreme opposition to Puritanism. 
In his private life, A. was singularly pious, meek, and charitable. 

ANDREWS, Lqrrin, 1795-1868; b. Conn., educated at Jefferson and Princeton 
colleges, and went as missionary to the Sandwich islands in 1827. In 1831 he founded 
’what became the Hawaiian university, in which he was professor. He was long privy- 
councilor and judge under the native government. He wrote a Hawaiian dictionary, 
and published part of the Bible in that tongue; he also wrote on the history of the 
islands, , 

ANDBEWS, ST., an ancient city of Scotland, is situated on the bay of the same name, 
Fifeshire, about 10 m. from Cupar, and 44 ra. from Edinburgh. Tradition dates the 
origin of this city as far back as the 9th c,, when St. Regulus or Rule is said to have 
taken refuge in this place, then called Mucros, and afterward Kilrymont, bringing with 
him some of the bones of St. Andrew, which, being enshrined here, continued to be an 
object of pilgrimage for several centuries. A cave on the sea-shore still bears the name of 
St. Rule. He would seem to have founded a Culdee monastery, of 'wdiich the Scottish king 
Constantine, having resigned his crown, became abbot about the year 940. Probably 
about the same time, it became the seat of a prelate, who, as ‘'bishop of the Scots,” con- 
tinued to enjoy a certain pre-eminence among the other bishops, until, in 1471, the see 
was erected into an archbishopric, ’when he became primate. In the reign of Alexander 
I., a priory of canons regular was founded at St. A., which afterwards became one of 
the chief ecclesiastical establishments in Scotland. The last prior was the regent Moray 
l.n 1140 St. A. was created a burgh by the bishop, with consent of king David I. The 
cathedral, commenced in 1162, and consecrated in 1318, was sacrificed in 1559 to the 
frenzied zeal of the mob, ah outrage which it is customary to attribute to the preaching 
of Knox. The eastern gable, part of the western, and part of the south side wall and of 
the transept, are all that remain of this building. It was the second cathedral of St. A., 
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tlieiirst being wtiat is now called St Rule’s cliurcli, but was long known as old 
catliedral.” Of this interesting little edifice, built between 11:^7 and 1144, the roofless 
chaiicei, and a square tower 108 ft. high, are still preserved. They are in the romanesque 
style. ^ 

The university of St. A., the oldest in Scotland, was founded by bishop Wardlaw in 
1411, It consists of the United college of St Salvator, founded by bishop Kennedy in 
1456, and St. Leonard, founded in 1512; and St. Mary’s college, founded by Beaton in 
1587, The education in the latter is exclusively theological, The number of chairs 
in the colleges which constitute the university is 14, and the attendance of late 
years has been rather less than 200. The castle, once a very extensive and strong 
building, is now in ruins. It w^as for some time the residence of cardinal Beaton, who 
was assassinated here In 1546. As the ecclesiastical metropolis of Scotland, an ancient 
seat of learning, and the center of a considerable trade, St. A.., at the time of the refor- 
mation, was an important and flourishing city. Since that period, it has greatly declined 
in importance ; but its excellent educational establishments and convenience as a water- 
ing-place still make it an eligible residence for a highly respectable population. Its chief 
interest is still connected with the past. Here, in the center of the papal jurisdiction 
in Scotland, the reformation first made its appeai'ance; Scotland’s proto-martyr, Patrick 
Hamilton, suffered here in 1528, and George Wishart in 1546, and here John Knox first 
opened his lips as a preacher of the reformed faith. The trade of St. A. is inconsidera- 
ble. The harbor is difficult of access, and particularly exposed to the e. wind. A few 
coasters and fishing-boats constitute all the shipping of the port, St. A. is much fre- 
quented as a bathing-place, and the game of golf is more practiced than anywhere else in 
Scotland on the links or downs which stretch along the shore to the n. of the t. for about 
two miles. Besides its university, St. A. affords singular advantages for cheap and 
excellent education in the Madras college, established by the well-known Br. Andrew 
Bell, which attracts a very large number of pupils, the annual average being about 900. 
The grammar schooi and commercial school are incorporated with it. St. A. is a royal 
and parliamentary burgh, and unites with several smaller burghs in returning a member 
to parliament. The corporation includes a provost, dean of guild, and fbur bailies. 
Pop. in 1851 — parish, 6740; parliamentary burgh, 5107; 1871, paiiiamenfary burgh, 6816. 

ANDREWS, Stepheis Peaiil, b. Mass., 1812; a student of social science and 
philology. He has written much on themes of society, government, and language. 
Among his works are: Gomparimi of the common law with the Bo?tian, French, an i 8p7in^ 
kh cwU law, on entails, and other Umitsd property, in real estate; Love, Marriage, and 
Bmovee; French without a master; phonographic readers and class-books: and a phono- 
graphic reporter. 

AK'BRIA, a c. of south Italy, in the province of Bari, 31 m. w. from the t. of Ban. 
It stands on a plain, and in its vicinity are numerous caverns (antra), whence its name. 
Its cathedral, a fine edifice, was founded in 1046. During the wars of the Parthenopean 
republic (q.v.), it was besieged by the republican army under gen. Broussier, and being 
taken after a gallant resistance, was burned, at the suggestion of Ettore Carafa, count of 
Ruvo, himself its feudal lord. The neigliboringcountry is famous for its almonds, which 
are a principal article of trade of the city. Pop. ’72, 34,034. 

AKDRIEUX, PRANqoTS Guillaume Jean Stanislaus, a French writer of comedies, 
was b. at Melun, May 6, 1759. In 1798. he was elected deputy of the Seine department, 
and distinguished himself by his speeches on several points of public interest. In 1800, 
he was made secretary, and soon afterwards president of the tribunal. From this ]>ost 
he was removed by Bonaparte in 1802, and afterwards devoted himself to literature. 
During his political career he had written a comedy, Lei Ftourdis, 1787. From 1^08 to 
1815, he held a |3rofessorsliip in the polytechnic school, and in 1814 was ai)poirite<i pro- 
fessor in the college de France. Louis XVIIL gave him a place in the academy in 1816, 
of which he was made perpetual secretary in 1829. In this position he took ‘an active 
pai*t in the preparation of the Dictioniuiire de VAcademw. His most popular dramas wei’e 
MoUere amc ses Amis, Le Vieux Fat, and the tragedy of Brutus. A collection of his 
ajsthetic lectures was published under the title La Philosophie des Belles L&tPres (Paris; 
1828). He d. May 10, 1833. 

AISTDRIS'CUS, or Pseudo Philip, a person of mean origin, who claimed to he a son 
of Perseus, the last king of Macedonia. He was imprisoned in Rome because of this 
pretense, but escaped and found partisans enough in Thrace to defeat the praetor Tuventius, 
who had been sent against him. After a brief reign of cruelty and extortion he was 
defeated, 148 u.c., taken to Rome by Q. Caecilius Metellus, and put to death. But the 
recapture of Macedonia cost Rome 25,000 men. 


AIST'DROCLUS, or An'drocles; a Roman slave, perhaps a tamer of wild animals, 
who led about the streets a lion which had refused to attack him when set loose upon him 
in the arena. But Auhis Gellius says that A. took refuge from a severe master in an 
African cave, where came a lion with an injured foot which the slave cured, after pulling 
out a large thorn, and the grateful animal foflowed him thereafter. Aulus Gellius relates 
the story as having come to liim from an eye-witness. 
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AHBEOe'YKOHS (i.c., male-female; from two Greek W'ords)/ a teroi sometimes 
employed in botany to designate an inflorescence wdiicli consists of distinct male and 
female flow'ers; and more frequently in zoology in refereiK;e to animals wbicli possess a 
distinct male and female generative system in tiie same individual. Tins is the case with 
very many of the lower kinds of animals, but is not inconsistent with a necessity for 
the'eo-operation of twm individuals in the propagation of the species. See llEiiMAPiiuo- 
DiTE, Physiology and Bepkoduction. 

ANBSOM'ACHE, the wife of Hector, %vas the daughter of king Eetion of Thebes, in 
Cilicia, and is one of the finest female characters in Homer's Iliad, paring lier child- 
jiood, Achilles slew^ her father and her seven brothers. Her love of Hector is patheth 
cally depicted in her address to the hero on his going to battle and her lamentation over 
liis death {Iliad, t and 24). After the fall of Troy, she was given into the hands of 
Pyrrhus (son of Achilles), wdio took her away to Epirus, but afterwards surrendered lier 
hrilelenus (Hector’s brother), by whom she had a son named Cestrinus. A. is the heroine 
of one of the tragedies of Euripides, 

AEBEOM'EBA, daughter of the Ethiopian king Gepheus, by Cassiopeia, was, like her 
mother, remarkably beautiful. When Cassiopeia, -with motherly pride, hoasted that lier 
daughter was more beautiful than the Kereicla, these offended deities prayed Neptune to 
revenge the insult. Accordingly, the territory of king Cepheus was devastated by a flood ; 
and a terrible sea-monster appeared, whose wrath, the oracle of Ammon declared, could 
only be appeased by the sacrifice of A. As A. was fastened to a rock, and left as a pTey 
to the monster, Perseus, returning from his victorious battle with Medusa, saw the beau- 
tiful victim, and determined to rescue and win her. Having slain the sea-monster, he 
received A. as his reward. Minerva gave A. a place among the constellations. 

AHBBOM'EBA, a genus of plants of the natural order ericace(s {q^.Y.), distiogiiished by 
a 5-valved naked capsule, which splits up through the back of the cells anthers with 
two awns, and a globose corolla with the orifice contracted. The species, which are 
pretty numerous, have very much the general appearance of heaths. Slost of them are 
small shrubs, but soine attain a considerable size. The only British species is A. poUfolta, 
occasionally found in peat-bags in different parts of the country, and common through- 
out the north of Europe and of North America, a small evergreen shrub with ])eautifu! 
rose-colored drooping flowers. It has acrid narcotic properties, and sheep are some- 
times killed by eating it. The shoots of xl. omliJoUa in like manner, poison goats in 
Nepaiil;and similar effects are ascribed to A. and other species in the United 

States. — A. fa^^tlgiata was observed by Dr. Hooker abounding at great elevations in the 
Himalaya; a humble shrub, resembling the heather of Scotland. Tlie leaves are used as 
a substitute for tea. See Sohrel-tree. 

AOTEOSTGTTS, the name of three Byzantine emperors. — A. I., the son of Isaac 
Ooinnenus, was one of the most conspicuous characters of his age, which produced no 
man more brave, more profligate, or more perfidious. His life was full of extraordinary 
vicissitudes. During part of his youth, he was a prisoner of the Turks in Asia Minor. 
He afterwards spent some time at the court of his cousin, the emperor Manuel, and a 
niece of the emperor became his mistress. He was appointed to a military command in 
Cilicia; but although his courage, his noble appearance, and his gracious manners madtj 
him the favorite of the army, his irhprudence and waste of time In dissolute pleasures 
involved him in defeat. Having engaged in a treasonable correspondence with the king 
of Hungary and the German emperor, he was thrown into prison by Manuel, and 
remained there above 13 years; but at last succeeded in making his escape, and, 
although not wfithout further extraordinary adventures, reached Iview, the residence of 
the grand duke Jaroslav. He regained the favor of his cousin by persuading the Bus- 
prince to join him in the invasion of Hungary, and by his gallantry in^that war; 
but incurred his displeasure again by refusing to lake the oath of allegiance to the prince 
of Hungary, the intended husband of Manuel’s daughter, as presumptive heir to the 
empire. He was sent in honorable banishment to Cilicia, where he found a new mistress 
in a sister of the empress. The resentment of the emperor breaking out against him, he 
sought refuge in a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. His professions of zeal made liis former 
conduct to be forgotten, and he was invested w'ith the lordship of Berytus; but liis prof- 
ligacy became, if possible, moi'e scandalous than ever in the seduction of Theodora, the 
widow of Baldwin, king of Jerusalem, -who lived with him for years as his mistress. 
The emperor’s anger made Palestine unsafe for him, and he fled with Theodora to 
Damascus, and finally settled among the Turks in xisia Minor, with a band of outlaws, 
making frequent, inroads into the Boman province of Trebizond; from wliich be carried 
away spoil and slaves, Theodora and her children were at last taken and sent to Con- 
stantinople, and thither he followed, imploring, with a chain about his neck, and in a 
form of abject submission, the forgiveness of the emperor, wdiieli he obtained, but was 
sent to Oenoe in Pontus. After the death of Manuel, popular indignation was excited 
against the empress, who acted as regent for her son, Alexius II., and xl. was recalled in 
1182 to deliver the empire from her tyrann}^. He vras appointed guardian of the young 
emperor, and soon after, his colleague in the empire. He caused the empress-mother to 
be strangled, and afterwards Alexius himself, witli whose wido%v he contracted an inde- 
cent marriage. His reign. thouHi .short Was vilTOrons rPctArfirt ’m'rma'j-Yjivit'r- tru fUa 
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provinces; but tyranny and murder were its cliaracteristics in the capital. He set no 
bounds to the gratification of his revenge against all who had ever offended him, and his 
jealousy of possible rivals was equally sangumary. At last, a destined victim, Isaac 
Angel us, one of his relatives, liaviug fled to the church of St. Sophia for sanctuary, a 
crowd gathered, and a sudden instUTection placed Isaac on the throne, whilst A., 
now 73 years of age, was put to death by tiie infuriated populace, after horrible mutila- 
tions and tortures, on Sept. 12, 1185. He was the last of the Comneni that sat on the 
throne of Constantinople; but the succeeding dukes and emperors of Trebizond were 
descendants of Ids son Manuel— A. IL, the son of Michael Palasologus, ascended the 
throne in 1283; but after a weak and inglorious reign, was driven from it in 13.28 by liifi 
grandson, A. HI. , who, after a reign equally inglonous, d. in 1341. During these reigns, 
province after province wa>s conquered by the Turks. 

AKBEOHI'CUS— surnamed Cteehestes from his birthplace, Cyrrhos in Syria — is 
said to have erected the octagonal tower called the tow^er of the v/inds at Athens, a 
building of the Sd or 2d c. b.c. It probablf received its name from figures representing 
the eight principal winds, and from a brazen Triton which surmounted iC and showed 
the direction of the wind— the first known weathercock., 

AHBEOHI'CUS of Rhodes, a peripatetic philosopher, lived at Rome in Cicero’s time, 
and employed himself in criticising and explaining the works of Aristotle, a great num- 
ber of which he was probably the means of preserving to us. Hone of the writings of 
A. himself are extant; for the works ascribed to him are probably the productions of 
a leaimed Greek of the 15th century, 

AHBBOSri'CUS, Liyius. See Lrvius Aebeonicus. 

A23’BEOP0'0OH. See Lemon-geass, 

AH'BEOS, an island of the Greek archipelago, the most northern of the Cyclades, 
separated from Eubfca by a channel, the Doro channel, 6 m, broad. The island is 21 
m. long, and about 8 m. in its greatest breadth. Its eastern coast is very irregular. It 
is very mountainous, and on some of its mountains snow lies during great part of the 
year. The soil is very fertile, and wine, silk, wheat, barley, lemons* oranges, and pome- 
granates are produced. Silk is the chief article of export. The population is supposed 
to be about 16,000. The chief town, Aedros, is situated on a bay of the eastern coast, 
It has manufactures of silk and carpets, and a large port, which, however, is suitable 
only for small vessels. Pop. 5000. 

AKDROS, Sir Edmund, 1637-1714; son of au officer in the English royal household, 
a major in prince Rupert’s dragoons. In 1674, he was sent to America as governor of 
the colony of Hew York, and to him Sir Anthony Colve, the governor during the tem- 
porary Dutch supremacy, surrendered without forcible opposition. A. was in more or 
less trouble with the English colonies over which he claimed autliority, and deposed 
Carteret of East Jersey in 1680. The next year he was called home under accusation, 
but managed to escape serious prosecution. When the Hew England colonies were con- 
solidated in 1686, A. was made governor- general with large powers. He was to admit 
religious toleration, but could suppress all printing, name and change his council at will, 
and, with their consent, levy taxes and control the militia. Connecticut refusing to 
obey his orders, he appeared in the council chamber at Hartford, in Oct., 1687, with 
an armed guard, and demanded the surrender of the colony’s charter. Evidence is 
wanting for the story of the hiding of the charter in the oak tree; a duplicate may have 
been so hidden, but A. seems to have secured the original document. In 1688 Hew 
York and Hew Jersey were attached to Hew England and his rule extended over them. 
On hearing of the revolution in England the people of Boston imprisoned A. and some, 
of his officers, April 18, 1689, and Leisler set up a rebel government in Hew York. In 
July, A. and a committee of accusers were ordered to England, but he was acquitted, 
without formal trial In 1692, he came back as governor of Virginia, where he was 
popular, retiring in 1698, and becoming governor of Guernsey in 1704-6. In 1691, he 
published an account of his proceedings in Hew England. 

AHDROSCOG'GIH, a co. in s.wu Maine; 400 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 35,866; noted for 
extensive water and manufactures on the two Androscoggin rivers. Agriculture is the 
main business; dairy products are exported. The Portland branch of the Grand Trunk, 
the Maine Central, and other railroad lines, traverse the county. Co. seat. Auburn. 

AHDROSCOG'GIH, a river in Maine and Hew Hampshire, rising in Umbagog lake 
and emptying into the Kennebec above Bath. It is 157 m. long, about half of it in each 
state, ^ 

AISfBtl'JAB, a t. of Andalusia. Spain, in the province of Jaen, 24 ra. n.n.w. from 
Jaen, on the right bank of the Guadalquivir, at the base of the Sierra Morena. Its 
streets are irregular, but many of the houses are well built. The river is crossed by an 
old dilapidated bridge. The situation of the town is unhealthy. The inhabitants are 
mostly employed in agriculture; but there is some trade in grain, fruit, oil, and cattle, 
the produce of the neighboring country, and the towm is famous for the manufacture bf 
the porous cooling clay wniter-vessels which are in general use throughout Spain. The 
convention of Baylen was signed here on 23d *Tuly, 1808. Pop. 12,000. 
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• “ N'orae mythology, the name of the fish-shaped dwarf who owned the 

ring, wuh the curse of ill-obtamed gold, fatal to the possessor. This is the key-note of 

the lemarkiible stories of Sigurd Fatnisbane and tlie German legends recently written in 

niufflc by Winner m an elaborate trilogy, consisting of “The Khinegold” (the ternnta- 

(the hero), and “ Die Gotterdammeruuir” 
(the i\Mlight ot the Gods, or end ot all things). 

ANECDOTE, from the Greek, originally meaning something not published Pro- 
copius called his secret history of Justinian’s court to, ^ 1^ 

poitions of ^ancient writings long unpublished, and a number of such Anealota have 
m volumes and printed. As ordinarily used, A. now means some 
i&olated tact, usnady of a personal nature, which would interest a listener There 
are a great many books of A., the most celebrated in English being the Percy Anecdotm, 

ANEGA DA, the most northerly of the Lesser Antilles, its lat. being about 10° n and 

Its long, between ^ and 6o w. It contains about 13 sq.m., with a scanty popuiatiin of 

It is Sf cm-al formatiou bdug Hhe 
mo»t xs)aucisof the kind, low aud beset by reefs. One reef in particular which runs 

wrec^ks.”'’ ordinary maps, as the scene of nu’merous ship- 



AKEL, Dominique, about 1679-1730; a French surgeon, inrentor of the nrobe and 
syringe, bearing ins name; skillful in treating aneurism' and fistula lachryiualif 

ANEjSIOK'ETEE (Or. ammos, the wind, and metroii, a measure ; Fr. anenmoMre Oer 
Miudmesser) an instrument tor measuring the strength and velocity of the wind ’ The 
f • "’hich is pneraily kno^n as Robinsons hemfeScal-Iip 

wkr, four hollow hemispheres or cups fixed to the ends of tww liorizomal 

iron rods crossing each other at right angles, and supported on a vertical axis wh o 
turn.s freely. Tlie cups i-evolve with a third of the wind’s velocity and the instrument 

are made whilst a mile 0 / winds passes over it 

H^^eter similar to those of aLrdinaVgai 

mctei. 1 he diftcrence between two readings gives the number of revolutions mssod 

hour™” tatervenmg time, from which the miles can be calculated, and th\ me 

The following toble gives approximately the relation of the height of the water in the 
namic5 wind inVinds of different ehliSrs. (S^e Sdv! 

. Height of Pressure per 

Feeble wind. T in ' 

Fresh breeze . . . ........ , ’ 1“^ 

Very strong wind. ... . . . 1 * * ! ! ' * * } “ 

Tempest 4 


5# 

30f? 


Velocity* 
per hour. 

lit 

8SJ 
05 


^ ^ - tion with the vane, and moving in the 

same transverse liite as the former, 
records the changes in the direction of 
the wind; and a thiiMi pencil, guided 
by a rain-gauge, registers the quantity 
of ram that has fallen. The precediriE 
sketch, taken from the first half of a 
miily register-sheet, gives an idea of 
kind ot record made by an Osier’s 
A. ihe space between two upright 

imes^ iadicates anjhour ; that 

two horizontal lines, in the rain-rcf'*- 
ister of an inch of rain, in the direc- 
tion of the wind two cardinal points 
and in the force of the wind 1 lb. of 
pressure on the square foot. 




Begister-sheet of an Osier’s anemometer. 


on the dav in wTv!f*h v Pressure on the square foot. 
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I in tlie day/ If the day had been very rainy, and the pencil iiad risen to the top of the 

register, it would have fallen immediately to the bottom of it, and begun a new account; 
and it might have done so several times in the course of tlie twelve hours. This would 
have been effected by the mechanism connected with the rain-gauge, which enables tlie 
gauge to empty itself each time that the pencil reaches the top of the rainu-egister. As 
regards the direction of the wind, it was, during the first six hours, s., veering slightly 
towards the e. ; and for the last six hours, it was tending decidedly towards the w., being 
I between 10 and It nearly w^est. From the line marking the force of the wdnd, it will be 

) seen that the day was stormy. Between 1 and 2, and at 11, the wind was blowing a very 

high gale, producing a pressure of upwards of 12 lbs. on the sq.ft. ; and between the 
hours of 4 and 5, there was a decided lull, the wind being brisk, but not stormy (2 to 8 lbs.). 

; Both the hemispherical-cup A. and the pressure A. are equally indispensable in fully 

f equipped observatories. The former registers the quarterly wind which passes over the 

place, but cannot register the force of those sudden and almost instantaneous gusts of 
J wind to which storms and hurricanes owe their destructive energy. 

i In Lind’s A., the Vvrind, entering the mouth of one of two upright glass tubes, con- 

; nected bclowq depresses the column of water contained in the one tube, and raises pro- 

I portionately that in the other. This A. is convenient for rough purposes. 

A¥EM'0HE, a genus of plants of the natural order mnwioulacem, having an involucre 
r of three divided leaves, more or less remote from the flower, a petaloid calyx, scarcely 

I distinguishable from the corolla, and soft woolly achenia (see Achenium), Avhich in some 

I species have tails. The name is originally Greek, and is said to be derived from the 

I word for wmd, because many of the species love very exposed situations. The species 

I are numerous, and generally beautiful. Most of them flower early in spring. They are 

I natives of temperate and cold climates, chiefly of the northern hemisphere. One species, 

I A. immromy the \vood A., is a common native of all parts of Britain, and its white 

I flowers, externally tinged with purple, are an ornament of many a woodland scene and 

f mountain pasture in April and May. Another species, A. the pasque flower, 

I adorns chalky pastures in some parts of England at the same season. Its flowers are 

t purple and externally silky. The garden A. is a favorite florist’s flower; the varieties ' 

I are very numerous, and whole works have been published on them and their cultivation, 1 

I which is most extensively carried on in Holland, and has prevailed from a very early | 

I period. It is generally supposed that all these varieties have originated from two species, | 

A. coronaria iind A. hortemts ov stellatd. Both are natives of the Levant; the latter is I 

found also in Italy and the south of France. By cultivation, the size of the flower is | 

increased, its form and colors are modified, and many of the stamens are often changed | 

into small petals, forming a sort of heart of the flower. The cultivation of A. requires | 

great attention. It prefers a light soil. The root, which consists of clustered tubers, is | 

taken up after flowering. The plant is propagated by parting the roots, or by seed. In I 

the latter way, new varieties are obtained. Seedling plants do not flower till the second 1 

or third year. — Besides the species which have been named, others occasionally appear 
fls ornaments of our flower-gardens. A. and A, have beautiful blue 

flowers. They are both natives of the south of Europe. A. japonica, a most beautiful 
species, has recently been introduced from Japan. — The species of this genus are char- 
acterized by the acridity prevalent in the natural order to which they belong; and the 
rhizomes of A. and others have been recommended in obstinate rheumatism 
iiud in tamia. — The genus hepatka was formerly included in A. H. trlloha {AJiepatm), 

^Itli 3-lobed leaves, grows wild in most parts of Germany and thi*oughout the ii. 
of Europe, but is not a native of Britain. It is also found in North America. Varieties 
of different colors, and both single and double, are among the finest ornaments of our 
flower-borders in early spring. The plants are very apt to suffer from being removed or 
having the earth much loosened about them, and must be permitted to remain as much * 
as possible untouched. 

I ANEMONE, Sea, a popular name of the species of actinia (q.v.) and some other 

'i ac-tiniadm. It see .us to have been first applied to them about a century ago by Ellis, one 

I of the most celebrated investigators of the department of natural history to wldch they 

I belong, who remarks that their tentacles, being disposed in regular circles, and tinged 

) with a variety of bright lively colors, very nearly rexjresent the ficautlful petals of some 

I of our most elegantly fringed and radiated flowers, such as the carnation, marigold, and 

anemone.” It is only, however, when in their proper element and nndistnrbed that the 
sea-anemones expand their tentaciila and exhibit their beauty. When left dry by the I 

receding tide, they contract into a jell^-like mass, usually hemispherical or conical, Vith 
a puckered hole in the top. The most common of all the British species of sea- A. is the 
actinia meBcmbryantheymni, which has received its specific name from another floral 
association. It attaches itself to rocks and stones from low-water almost to high-water 
mark, and when left by the tide appears as a sub-conical liver-colored or greenish mass, 
not more than 1 to in. in diameter, which, when touched, is found to be very smooth 
^ and slippery, but of pretty firm consistency. The tentacula, wlien fully extended, are in 

length nearly equal to the height of the body, and are nearly of the same color. An 
azure line frequently encircles the base; and on the base are dark-green lines converging * 

towards the center, and which are formed by radiating vertical plates in the fleshy 
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substance of the animal, analogous (although not calcareous) to the calcareous partiticais 
in the single-slurred madrepores. Around the margin of the mouth tliere is a circle of 
azure tubercles, like turquoise beads of Die greatest beauty. These are only to ])e seen 
when the mouth is pretty fully expanded. They are about 25 iu number in full- 
grown specimens. Tlieir use is not known, though they have been conjectured to be 
eyes. — A smaller species, actinia (or safjartiu) trogloilyti:^-~o\i\Q-gvQQii, with snow-white 
stripes and iiunK'rous tentacula— is pretty common on the British shores, inhabiting 
holes in the rocks, often the deserted holes of the pholas, above which its oval disk and 
tentacula .scarcely rise, and into which it quickly withdraws upon being disturbed. A 
number of species inhabit holes as this does . — Actinia {or hiinwdes) eoriacea, which attains 
a diameter of 2 in,, attaches itself to sand-covered rocks, and is often much Imried 
in the sand. It is covered with pale perforated warts, which have the power of agglu- 
tinating to themselves sand, gravel, fragments of shell, etc. ; so that, when the tide is 
out, the animal is readily passed over by the inexperienced eye as a mere inequality in 
the .surface of the sand, unless some accidental pressure cause it to squirt out water 



through its teiitacula, as, in such circumstances, many of the species are very apt to do, 
sometimes to the annoyance of those who incautiously meddle with them.-~ylcfmm 
{hunodcii) crasmoniis is one of the largest and most beautiful British sea-anemones, 
being about 4 in. in height, and fully more when expanded between the tips of the 
opposite tentacula. It exhibits great diversity of the most beautiful colors. Bed is 
usually predominant; the surface of many is variegated with white, or with orange-green 
and yellow. It occurs almost totally white, cream color, sulphur yellow, and bright 
scarlet, with pale warts like ornamented beads. —Beauty of color and form are still more 
abundantly lavished on acimia dianthus, a still larger species, with very numerous 
tentacula, which inhabits deep water. — Anthea cerem is, on some parts of the coast, one 
of the most abundant sea-anemones. Its tentacula are from 120 to 200 in number, are 
longer than in the actiniae generally, and are incapable, it is said, of being retracted, as 
in the true actinke, but remain constant!}" expanded, and are almost never completely 
at rest. 

Of all the species, actinia mesembryanthemum is perhaps the most easily kept in the 
aquarium. It not unfrequently changes its place, and its locomotion is an interesting 
subject of observation. It will subsist for a considerable time without supplies of food, 
])ut readily accepts morsels of beef or mutton, lish, or almost any kind of animal food. 
The tentacula with which the olfered food tirst comes in contact attach themselves to it; 
those next to them are in motion, as if to support them, if necessary, and a sort of 
sympathy seems to extend even to the most remote; but except in the case of struggling 
prey, or of a very large morsel’ only .a small number of the whole tentacula are usually 
employed in conveying the food into the mouth, or, more properly, into the stomach, 
for they do not seem to part: from it till they have fairly lodged it there. 

Sea-anemones are extren\ely voracious, and almost every observer has his own anec- 
dotes to illm^trate it. Dr. Jolinston relates one which at the same time remarkably illus- 
trates their power of reproducing organs of tlieir owm body, “ I had once brought to me 
a specimen of act emskeornu, that might have been originally 2 in. in diameter,' and that 
had somehow contrived to swallow a valve of pecten waxhnus of tlie size of an ordinary 
saucer. The shell, fixed within the stomach, was so placed as to divide it completely 
into two halves, so that- the body, stretched tensely over, had become thin and fiattenecl 
like a pancake. All communication between the inferior portion of the stomach and 
the mouth was of course prevented; yet, instead of emaciating and dying of an atrophy, 
the animal had availed itself of what undoubtedly had been 'a very untoward accident, 
to increase its enjoyments and its chances of double fare. A new mouth, furnished with 
two rows of numerous tentacula, wms opened up on -what had been the base, and led to 
the under-stomach: the individual had indeed become a sort of Siamese twin, but with 
greater intimacy and extent in its unions. {British Zoophytes, i. 235.) 

As inmates of the aquarium, sea-anemones are apt to prey upon their fellow-prisoners. 

Simple contact of the tentacula,*' says Sir J. G. Dalyell, “is the prelude of destruction. 
Some animals, as if conscious of their inevitable fate, seem paralyzed by the touch and 
yield without a struggle. Others, whose size and strength shoukrinsure indemnity, are 
held in the releritless grasp; the tentacula cro'wding faster and faster around, until the 
yietira is speedily swallowed alive.” There appears to be in other marine animals an 
instinctive horror of the tentacula of the sea-A. The hermit-crab will instantaneously 
flee out of its shell, if the shell is cauglxt by them. It is now believed that, like the 
acakplim {q^,Y .) the hydras {c^.y A the sea-anemones possess a pow^r of benumbing 
their prey. S&a-worms {nereidei) have been observed first to writhe, and then to become 
paralyzed. Little elliptical capsules are in some species scattered over the wiiole surface 
of the body; in others, confined to the tentacula, or even to their tips. These are fur- 
nished with spicula or minute spears, by wdiich it is probable that not only are wounds 
inflicted, hut poison is also conveyed into them. The sensations produced"].)}" the touch 
of the tentacula appear to be very difiCerent in the case of different persons, from a mere 
“ rasping feeling” on the wdthdraw’'al of the hand, to a slight tingling and even to a 
stinging as by a nettle, The anthea cerem possesses the stinging power in a much greater 
degree than the ordinary actmm. Probably the skin of the human hand is in general 
tec thick o-r hard to h^ pierced by their fine spicula. Dr. A. Waller of Birmingham dis- 
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Stinging, a pungent pain and 

w hieli contains them, or at most 100th part of an length of the capsule' 

when within the capsule, are coiled un afte,. tL ’ ^ ‘ longer, and 

■suies are tlierefore c=.ll„.i rf/’v...® .®5. ?! “>? manner of a watch-sorimr. q“h« o«,v 


having this for theh- spedar offlcr tefls 

scale in a room, showing within a house the cnnreo t index or a compass 

been made sel_f-recordini: and now in most A/has, 


covered ii^th a sh^etbf papeV^^^ ligHtly uVo^a «SSer 

rate of half an inch an hour, a complete revolution nr tn moving at the 

marked by the pencils siiow by their relation to tlm *ot ** 1 *^®! occupying 34 hours, 
of the wind at any moment of the day. “‘'‘awon to the graduated hues the direction 

diciilar^Ue'^ pTane‘™tkydl.:k 'o “ol.l” lever^n w 

" ‘liSD ““ irKiS 

, AF EBOIB (foimed m an andmalous wav from Ar ^ i - 

given to a barometer invented bv M. VidiVf Sr^ in’ wet), the name 
measured without the use of liquid as m orHW,'p? *‘’® Pi;®®®’'™ of the air is 
haipmeter, represented in fig. I has rdimeter n7 *f Tlie face of the A. 
ylHCli contains the meohanisfn, a general idS ofwhinh^r*-'' *^® case behind, 

deep. The pressure of the atmosphere acts iinon Td^^i ttbout 2 in! 

m diameter, and i of an inch deep, which hi« lv.nn n“ .?" AA,. about 3 in. 
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whole. •'The amount of e.xlxaustiZis such w^t- containrihe 
to take their natunil position, they w of the box were allowed 

be pressed in upon each other, and to Fig i. O 
prevent this tiiey are kept distended to a -s ^ 

certiiiu extent, by a strong sprino; S i 

hxed to tiie case, which aits upoii' the /"MTI 

head ot the stalk, B, attached to the side I 1 J 

nptthefaee. When the pressure of the // Vv, p\ 

air^ increases, there being little or no air ('/ \\ dJ( / 
inside lIic box to resist it, the corrugated // ^ 17 ^ 4 ^ t 

sides m-e forced inwards, and wlien it I ^ A 

diminishes agnin, their elasticitvre.storo3 j 1 ”®b/ \ 

them to their former placx- and thi^ - I ! ) A 

littie box becomes a spring extremelv W ^ I o ( V 

sensitive to the varying pressure of the \\ V \ S'^ ! . 

external atmosphere. Supposing the two \ i \ 1/ 4=====fc 

sides pressed inwards, the end of the jff p 

spring h, will be drawn towards the ^ ^ i 

lod, .LG, wnieh is tirnily fixed into it. 

iCr, by the Jmk GH, acts on the bent Aneroid barometer. 

lo'tj'ot* i-T r W.. 1 . f -. 1 ... 1 *. . . ... — 
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off the little drum, M, and tlie inLl-hand PP whiclrtt^fi 4 1 ’ f 
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mechanism, a verv smialT motion of X corrmArn^^^^^^ opposite way. By this 

the index-hand, of an inch caiisino’ it to pi;pduces ajarge deviation of 

graduated to represent the inchS of ?im ^ The A, barometer is 

and construction, it is extremelv nortihlo ond /.a Both from its .small .size 

but from its liabilit^to cSe^from to instrument; 

with the mercurial barometer. The ‘4rtXc ba rS^e ,l“of 
tion of the A. principle.-See Manual X H Bd®Sie.’'‘^°“ ** " 

pouch intifwWclfbioo”! flXTkrou^fan OM tumor consisting of a .sac or 

A. may bo formed in the first instencVbv o^ne o? Jnn™ “rierial 

erany the outer one, the two inner having given way Thh*is7Sf rf'® T®®'’ 

Biiouid the sac give way. 
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diitused: Yaricose A. is when the sac communicates both with an artery and a vein; 
aneiirismal varix, when these vessels cominunicate without any sac intervening; hoth 
of these are generally the results of bleeding being performed by non-professional per- 
sons. Aneurisms prove fatal by their pressure on some important part, or by burst- 
ing and allowing a sudden escape of blood. They are cured by the deposit, within 
the sac, of fibrin from the blood— a result the surgeon can promote by obstructing 
the artery above the A. by compression or by ligature; applying the latter close to 
the sac, if the A. is of the “false” varietj^ but at a distance, if it is the result of 
disease. Internal aneurisms are treated by those remedies which moderate the heart’s 
action, as digitalis, etc. 

ANGAEA', or Ufpsb and Lower Tunguska, a river of Asiatic Eussia, flowing out 
of lake Baikal, passing Irkutsk, and joining the Yenesei, after a coimse of 1100 miles. 
The current is strong, with many rapids, and the scenery often beautiful. 

AHGEIOLEUCms. See Adenitis, 

AKCrEL, an ancient English gold coin, varying in value from 6.1 8 (i. to 10.i It was 
so called from the hgure of the archangel Michael, piercing the dragon upon its obverse. 
A. continued to be coined down to the time of the Commonwealth. 

AITGEL-FISH, jSquaii'na a'ngelu.% a flsh common on the southern coasts of Britain, 
and remarkable for its extreme ugliness. On some parts of the coast, it is called 
fsh. It is very nearly allied to the sharks, and was included by Linmeus in the genii- 
squalus. See Shark. It is very voracious, preying chiefly upon fishes. It attains a 
length of 7 or 8 ft.; and the body is broad and flattened iiorizontally. Tiie head 
is nearly round, and broader than the body, from which it is separated by a very 
distinct neck; the mouth is extremely large, and at the e.xtremity of the snout; the eyes 
are on the upper part of the head, and are very small; behind the eyes are large spout- 
holes; the skin is, very rough, and covered with tubercles. The upper parts are of a. 
gray color; the under parts, dirty white. The female is said to produce seven or eight 
young in spring and autumn. 

AN'GELI, Filippo, d. 1645; an Italian painter early in the 17th century. He ex- 
celled in landscapes, and was among the earliest to apply strict mles of perspective, 
liis works are scarce. Two others of his name were known as painters, Giulio Cesare, 
1570-1630, and Guiseppe, b. 1715. 

AHGEL'ICA, a genus of plants of the natural order mahelUferm (q.v.), by some 
botanists divided into A,, daid. archwn^^ The species are mostly herbaceous 
and perennial, natives of the temperate and colder regions of the northern hemisphere. 
They have bippinate or tripinnatc leaves. Wild A. (X sghestris) is a common plant in 
moist meadows, by the sides of brooks, and in woods in Britain and throughout many 
parts of Europe and Asia, The root is perennial, short, ringed, and branched; it is 
white within, and contains a yellow milky juice. The stem is hollow, l^- to 5 ft. high, 
often flecked with red; the umbel is couvex. G.a.kden A., A.arehangdica or arch- 
angelim offidmlis, is a biennial plant, becoming perennial when not allowed to ripen 
its seeds. It has greenish flowers in almost spherical umbels. The stem is as high as a 
mail. The fruit is long and straw-colored. The root is long and fusiform, an inch or 
more in thickness, vv'ith thick irregular rugose radicles. The whole plant, and especially 
the root, is aromatic and hitter, containing much resin and essential oil. The root is 
admitted into the pharmacopoeia as an aromatic stimulant and tonic, and is used in 
nervous ailments, and in indigestion and flatulence. It is very little used in Britain. 
The root of A. sylmtris is sometimes substituted for it, but is much weaker. — The 
garden A. was at one time much cultivated for the blanched stalks, which were used as 
celery now is; but its cultivation for this purpose lias long been almost entirely discon- 
tinued. The tender stalks and midribs of the leaves, candied, are still, liowmver, a 
well-known artiiile of confectionery, and an agreeable stomachic; the roots and seeds 
are employed in the preparation of gin and of “ bitters.” The plant is a very doubtful 
native of Britain, but is common in many parts of Europe, and even iii Lapland and 
Iceland. The Laplanders not only use it as food, but regard the stalks roasted in hot 
ashes as an efficacious remedy in pectoral disorders. — The powdered seeds of the wild 
A. are used by the country people in some parts of Europe to kill lice. Several species 
of A. are natives of Nortli America. 

ANGELICA TR-EE. See Aralia. 

ANGELIC HYMN, the hymn beginning “Glory be to God on high,” so called 
because the first words are recorded to have been sung by the angels heralding the infant 
Saviour at Bethlehem. 

ANGELICO, Fra. See Fiesole, ante. 

ANGELINA; a co. in e. Texas; 1059 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 3985 — 742 colored. It is 
heavily timbered wfth a great variety of trees. Corn, cotton, sugar cane, rice, and 
tobacco are produced. There are steam mills, and petroleum is found. Co. seat, 
Homer. 

, AN 'CELL, James BIirrill, ll.d., b. E. I., 1829. In Sept., 18-15, he entered Brown 
university, and graduated four years later. In 1851 he went to Europe, where he spent 



two 3 ^ears in study and trayel. He returned to accept the chair of modern lan^ages 
and literature in the university of which he was a graduate, a position which he filled 
for seven years. Henry B. Anthony having been elected U. S. senator, offered 
him the editorial charge of his newspaper, the Providence i>a% and in 1860 

prof. A. assumed that position. After six years of journalistic labor, the offer of the 
presidency of the university of Vermont drew him again to academic life. He declined 
the presidency of the university of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, when it was offered him in 
1869, but subsequently accepted it in 1871. In March, 1880, he was appointed minister 
to China. He is the author of many aiticles in the and other 

magazines. 

AN '6ELL, Joseph Kinjticut, 1794-1857; h. R. I. ; a graduate of Brown iiniTersitj 
in 1813. He -was a writer on law^; edited a law journal in'! 828-31; and was for years *a 
reporter for the Rhode Island supreme court. He was author of a treatise on the laws 
of property, and at his death was engaged on a treatise on the Law of Highways, which 
was completed by Thomas Durfee. Lord Brougham praised A.’s work on Limitation 
of Aciiom, 

■ AFGEIO, Michael. See Michael Akg-elo. 

AH'G-EIS (Gr. messengers), in j ewdsh and Christian theology, a class of superior spirits, 
represented as the immediate instruments of Divine Providence. As Scripture contains 
no complete and systematic acGoiiiit of angels, the belief of the church respecting them, 
except in a few points, has never been exactly defined. It has always been held that A. 
and human souls, notwithstanding the high origin of the latter, are distinct; only Diony- 
sius Areopagita (q. v.) and a few modern speculators have maintained the contrary. Diony- 
sius, in his lIierarcMa Omlestis, divides A. into nine orders. Whether there are not spirits 
superior both to men and A., has been a disputed point. As to the number of A. and 
their names, the church in the middle ages repeatedly checked the tendency to go 
l>eyond the usually received accounts; a Romish council, in 745 a.d., mentions with 
reprobation the use of the unwonted names of Uriel, Raguel, Simiel, etc. The names 
that have all along been in most common use are Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael, 

The creation of the A. ivas placed, by the Platonizing church-fathers, before that of 
the material ivorld; others assigned it to some one of the six days. Equally various w^ere 
the opinions as to the nature of the A. The second synod of htice (787) assigned them a 
subtle, ethereal, or fire-like body; the scholastics, on the' other hand, and the Lateran 
council of 1215, maintained their immateriality; while others, owing to the appearing of 
A., mentioned in Scripture, attributed to them the poiver of assuming momentarily Ihe 
corporeal form. The poet Nonnus (lived in Egypt in the 5th c.) is the first to speak of 
angels’ wdogs. 

The belief in gxiarcUan A. was common both to heathen and Jews, and had been 
reduced to S 3 ''stem by Philo ; and the doctrine ivas adopted in the Christian church, and 
defended by Origen and others, founding on Matthew^ xviii. 10, and Acts xii. 15. It has 
been cherished b}^ many in all ages and of all parties, but has never been decided on by 
the church. Some of the fathers also spoke of good and bad guardian-angels, the former 
of wdiom weve always ready to prompt to good actions, and to avert evil, while the latter 
were equally quick “in bringing about mischief, wrickedness, and calamity. Prom the 
belief in the guardianship oi A., and their participation in the government of the wmild, 
arose naturally the early practice of invoking and worshiping them. Manj^ Christian 
teachers condemned it, appealing to Colos. ii. 18; and the council of Laodicea, 300, 
called it disguised idolatry. But after the council of Nice had conceded that though A. 
were not to receive divine worship, they might receive reverential obeisance, the prac- 
tice mentioned became more and more rooted, and continues in the Greek and Roman 
Catholic churches to this da^L 

AN'GELUS DOMTNI, the name of a brief prayer repeated by Roman Catholics at 
the sound of the Angelus hell at sunrise, noon, and sunset. 

AN'GELUS SILE'SIUS (JoHAHH Schefpleb), 1624-77; a German philosophical poet, 
brought up a Protestant, Pie was physician to the duke of Wlirtemburg, and became a 
Romanist, taking orders as a priest, ills faith was peculiar, a mystical, sentimental pan- 
theism, imbibed from the works of Tauler and Bbhme. The essence of God he held 
to be love; and he reasoned that as God can love nothing inferior to himself, and cannot 
be an object of love to himself without manifesting himself in finite form or becoming 
man, God and man, therefore, are essentially one. His hymns are very popular in Ger- 
man}^ , .■ 

ANGEE is displeasure or vexation accompanied by a passionate desire to break out in 
acts or words of violence against the cause of the displeasure; which must, of course, be 
a sentient being, capable of feeling the infliction. Like most other emotions, it is accom- 
panied by effects on the body, and in this case they are of a very marked kind. The 
arterial blood-vessels are highly excited ; the pulse, during the paroxysm, is strong and 
hard, the face becomes red and swollen, the brow wrinkled, the eyes protrude, the whole 
body is put into commotion. The secretion of bile is excessive, and it seems to assume 
a morbid consistency. In cases of violent passion, and, especially in nervous persons, 
this excitement of the organs soon passes to the other extreme of depression ; generally 
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rpUv^H«, place till the A. has subsided, when there follows a period of o-enerai 

n~nf I Tl^® tMdency to A, differs much in individuals^cordi,;- to S 

puamcnt; but frequent giving way to it begets a habit, and increases the natural ten- 

i,p nature of A. it is easy to see that it must be— often at least— preiudicial to 

health. It frequently gives rise to bile-fever, inflammation of the liver heart^ or brain 
-.rv-*-!®®®® ®^®®‘® immediately a fit of the passion; otter 
come on, after a time, as the consequence of repeated paroxysms— such as paralvsis 
laimdice, consumption, and nepous fever. The milk of a mother or nurse Fn a It of 

“ *1^® ®lilW tliat sucks; it has been known even to bcca- 
bion instant death, like a Strong poison. v vm pu 

controlling of A. is a part of moral discipline. In a rudimentary state of sodetv 
1 active exercise would seem to be a necessity; by imposing some restraint on flip 

individual upon another, it renders the beginnings of social co-oner- 
n'liMlfp possible. This is its 'wse, or, as it is sometimes called, its tinai cause 

® th e fT^te Iff the lessnefd 

®If*‘ ‘o l>e-e.xtirpated. Laws themselv® lose their 

rf ^ feeling for a background ; and it remains as a last resource 

-^1 does every now and" then, resolves itself inl^KSf 
aititicial and refined states of society, those minor moralities on whicii 
« t le happiness of social intercourse depends, are imposed iipou the splfi^slv in 
moasme. by that latent fund of A. which eFery man is ZcwnTcarS^atouf with Sm! 

whi^f aUhe?aSi 9 l“i^?n®!flTi*‘“^°®^’ * mother of Fenrir, the mon,ster wolf 

wiULii, ac me ust day, is to swallow and conquer Odin, or the Sun. 

(Swedish AngermwnUna, pronounced Gngermaniand) a former 
ot the Khme, the Danube, or the far-famed scenery of Switzerland In 

populationof rather more than 3000, standinr on the smal/isl^ ^ 

building docks. It exports linea“fabrics, and the Baltic^piXcts genoFany'“ 

KVSa? ^ TZ 

IS the manufacture of woolen and linen gooS ^''® ®^‘®^ mdustry 

Anff S now oftte Ffe^nCrTmin '’^® «te duchy of 

“Ot far from its junSFon wto t'L Loiiri-iTlrV W®® 
1346; inst'oad of which irhas'nl anl'Semf oFFte h“ 

the duke of WeIlinf>‘ton received m nArfinn Iff +i> fnghest class. Lord Chatham and 

which was once here, but which is now removed to Saxfmuf IMnlf*®! "“’.'‘“ry college 
twm distinguished men, Bernier the traveler nnH “ ®o g*''®" hirtli to 

theological-seminary, an instimiorfo • tte dek “nd “ 

picture-gallery, and a public librarv eontSnln^^ ja nnn^’ , garden, a large 

ancientcastleofA.,huilt h^ St! ffl aten Uhlmldd^ ^''® 

projecting rock above the river. The’cathedra’ o? ^ ®’’ f “ situated on a 


says 


ANOm^^fr"" ^lo-“tiner?op" Kmm^iSoll"®^^' “ "“®’‘ *^® 

He became a pnkt ir'spain^STFsi^^^fofte^M’^m^ 145o--1536; an Italian historian, 
m 1595 was prior of the church of Orenoio*^ S ®“ “ mission of state to Egypt, and 
lad J His Us 
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consequence from 1488 to 1526, and De Rebus Orsnnf, ^ -kt ^ • , , , 

of tbe uew-world discoveries taken from thA / Orle Aom m a valiiaMe account 

early navigators. Horn the hps and reports of. Columbus and other 

guished poet of his age.^'^He ffl]edThe°hi'^hest*offiep^**^^^°f^^^ 

Saughter Bertha; he afterward retired from “'‘^ed the great monarch’s 

astery returningfrom time to time af the sHt^ of a mon- 
in Rome at the coronation of the emperor who called^him^thr^ w^‘ assisted 

died in 814. -nno caliecl himthe “Homer of the age.” He 

of constrictionf whfch^occur^n'^parosy^^ intense pain and sense 

chest, and extending towards the^ left shoulder'’ The fits 

dies mone of them, or from effusion of fluid wdthin the chS’ ^ ® 

lar or nervou^ supply^tL* heart “*he vascii- 


wind, or by mental emotions As durino- thV T^ornvi- or against a boisterous 
ever is subject to fits of the“LarTsteokri^lSTuI^^^^^ 

ills feelings roused or his passions warmly Stereste? if^i??«“ of living 

eitiier endeavor to restrain his nassion armu^t Jwa to anger, ho must 

it. If he, feels keenly contriJdiS disanXium^^^ from scenes 1 kely to awaken 

SmpSaTe^fe, in wlX“n?ithiX“cmottL°oh^^^ a“obeTquiS 

botany, ‘appltdw°phanc^^)^amou^plalTwhichhrvT4 ®' 

plants IWwiLhSTl^ 
is 

of two lines thaToufOT Xef one Sher^^H tClm^T*’’'^’ *-‘®i O’^ inclination 

The magnitude of an A toencls not iroon flm are straight, the A. is rectilmear. 
degree of their opening. iF the legs are^simnosirfcll^ft v’f “PO“ *1*® 

then gradually opened till they come fnto'onntraiMibin’e nf..v o°PP‘'‘fo®. and 

S£?5HS~S”f»^ 

space included between them is called a sofi^ A * ‘ angular 
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Ft usually attains the size of about 3 ft. in length, sometimes 5 ft The head is enor- 
mously large, depressed, and spinous; the mouth is of similar proportions (whence the 
Scottish name and furnished with many sharp curved teeth. The lower jaw 

is considerably longer than the upper. The body is narrow in comparison with the 
great breadth of the head; and tapers rapidly to the tail. The whole iish is covered 
with a loose skin, almost without scales. There are two dorsal fins, which are spinous, 
and three anterior rays, regarded as belonging to the first dorsal, are free and articulated 
to the head, which are wuth great probability supposed to serve the animal as delicate 
organs of touch. The nostril tube is elongated into a membraneous stalk, capable of 
spreading out like a cup at the ui}per end, and of being moved in every direction by a 
very numerous set of muscles, the bottom of the cup being divided into projecting 
leaflets, on which the olfactory nerve is finally distributed. There are also numerous 
worm-like appendages about the mouth, and by mean s of these, and still more of the 
filaments which rise from the upper part of the head, the creature is suppos<.Hl to attract 
small fishes, upon which it seizes. The wmnderful stories told upon this point seem to 
require authentication, yet they are in themselves by no means incredible, and have 
been current concerning this fish and its congeners since before the days of Aristotle, 
who mentions them, and says that this fish is called a because of the means by 
w'hich it procures its food. Yarrell justly remarks of the stratagem ascribed to the 
lopMus, that it is not more wonderful than that of spiders, which spin and repair their 
w^ebs to catch insects, upon which they subsist. — The genus lopMm belongs to a family 
of acauthopterygious fishes called lopJimdm or lopliioid^, and by Cuvier peciomles pedun- 
culati, remarkable for the elongation of the carpal bones, so as to form a sort of wrist, 
to the extremity of which the pectoral fin is articulated; so that, by means of it, these 
fishes are able to leap suddenly up in the water to seize prey wdiich they observe above 
them; and some of them can hop about upon sea- weeds or mud from which the water 
has retired. They do not suffer so quickly as most other fishes from being out of the 
water, their gill-opening being very small, and an A. has been often known to devour ■ 
flounders or other fish which have been caught along with it. The bones are much 
softer than those of acanthopterygious fishes in general. 

AITGLES (A7igh), a German tribe of the race of the Suevi, who seem originally to 
have occupied the country lyingon the e. of the Elbe, between the mouths of the Saale 
and the Ohre, and, moving northwards, to have settled in Schleswig, between the Jutes 
and the Saxons. Along with the latter the A. passed over in great numbers to Britain, 
during tile 5th c., and ultimately established there tlie Anglo-Saxon (q.v.) kingdoms of' 
the heptarchy. From them England derives its name (Lat. Anglia, Anglo-Saxon 
Engla-land). After these migrations from Schleswig, the Danes from the north entered 
the deserted districts, and mingled with the A. who remained there. The Germaji 
language and manners were afterwards introduced by immigrant nobles from Holstein, 
and prevailed among the higher classes ; but to the time of Christian VI., the Danish 
w^as still generally spoken by the common people. During the present century, the 
German has more completely gained the ascendency. The modern Angles are of a, more 
passive disposition than the Frieslanders and the people of the Dithmarscli, and religious 
sentiment is very strongly manifested among them. The district called Angeln extends 
from the Sclilei on the s., to the Flensburg hills on the n., contains about 330 sq. m., and 
a pop. of about 50,000. The name has no political or administrative signification. 

ANG'LESEA, Authur Annesley, Earl of, 1614-86; lord privy seal in the reign of 
Charles II. He was educated at Oxford, and studied law at Lincohfis inn. He was'sent 
as commissioner to Ulster in 1645 to oppose the designs of the rebel Owen Boo O'Neil. 
After the death of Cromwell he was president of the council of stale, and concerned in 
bringing about the restoration. He succeeded to his father’s titles in 1640. A. wuis a 
man of great abilities and extensive learning, well acquainted with the constitution and 
the laws of England, and the author of several works of a political and polemical cliar- 
acter. 

AIT'GLESEA, Henry 'WiLLiAivr Paget, earl of Uxbridge and marquis of A., b. May 
17, 1768, was educated in Oxford, and, as lord Paget, entered the army at the beginning 
of the French revolution. From 1793 to 1794 he commanded a volunteer corps in 
Flanders, and subsequently acquired a high reputation as a cavalry officer in the penin- 
sular war, especially during the retrea.t under gen. Moore. At the battle of Waterloo, 
where he commanded the British cavalry, he lost a leg. On his return to Ei.gland, he 
received a vote of thanks from parliament, and was made marquis of A. Afterwards, 
lie took a part in the administration under Canning, and in 1828 was appointed lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, at a period when that country was greatly agitated on the question 
of its religious privileges. He. at first opposed the emancipation of the Catholics; but 
ultimately became convinced that it was essential to the peace of the country, in conse- 
quence of which he was recalled from Ireland by Wellington in 1829. He was again 
appointed to the^ same office under lord Grey’s administration in 1831 ; but the perverse 
policy of the tories had involved matters in such perplexity that even the decisiveness 
and integrity of his character could not allay the irritation. O’Connell hud now 
commenced his ruinous career of agitation, and the marquis was compelled to resort to 
severe coercive measures, which destroyed the popularity he hfid previously acquired. 
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His rule in Ireland Tvas not characterized Iw aiiT sunerior statesmanshir.' -hiit it nnr,i,t 
to be remembered, to his homtr, tl.at Ite founded the frisk boLd of educSi’on w iidi h s 
U>en ot iinmense service to that nation. In 1883, he was succeeded"he iLroid^ 

ISo’ tiiandy; but did not again take any prominent part in public proe'eedino-s till 18-lG 
when he accepted the oflioe of ma.ster-general .of the ortkiance in lord Jolfa Russell’s 

thl"29tt April, lS5r““ dignity of field-marshal. He d. L 

• or ANauBSEA (Sax. Anf/les' By, i.e,, “the Englishmen's Island”') an 

i.sland and CO. ot M ales, on the n.w. coast of that principality, being semrated from 
1 C inaiulanci by tli^e Menai strait. Its form is that of an irregular Irian f»-le the base 
l a<:mg tile mam land. Its lengt h is about 20 m. ; breadth , about 17* coast-line *about 80* 
area, 193, acres. Pop. 71, 51,040. The climate is mil but fo-gy espeS 
autumn the soil generally a stiff loam, varying with sandy and peaty ^arth •' the o-pt^ptoI 
island flat and uninteresting, there being very 11 ttle^woo^d. The prevailino- 
rock is mica schist; Imiestoue ranges traverse the country! granite marble coal sornei?- 
tino soapstone, are also found. The island is rich in minerals- tlm PmVrand Zn i 
"''T opened in 1768. Lead ore, tontainiug much sufeT 
1 u . H f mariufactures of A. are mcon.siderable. AgricSlture thou-h 

sty latliei backward, has yet m recent years made considerable advance in the wav of 
adopting means of improvement. Increased attention has also been given to the brwiin"- 
otcytje any sheep The number of acres under all kinds of crops bare failo,^ 
giass, m 18io, was 14o,715; under corn crops, 29,048; under green crops 10 805 ' The 

40 98H^f^sS®54'To6- wd*?! pfofT- i cattle, Vhe ntmlir was 
aua 01 pigs, lo,lol. Communication wdtli the mainland is bv 

nfpsmrTn/Tl^fT^^^i ondge, and the great Britannia tubular bridge, over which the 
Chester and Ho yhead railway passes. Bee Tubular Bridges. A was known to thP 

Whfoh°fn“ff of tile Druidical p^owl^ 

\iiich in 61 A.D. was all but destroyed by the Roman sreneral, Suetonius Pauliuus The 
slyd was again subdu^ by Agriooa, 76 a.d. Egbert ctnquerS it fo ^ 
but the native afterwards recovered their dominion, ^tablishino- the seat of 

.government at .yerffraw. It was finally subdued by Edward I. The ancient remains 
fof dolmens two of which, side by side, are in tlie park of Pias Newi-dd 

ThfcHrffftT?"'® .f ‘ Hoh-liead are the remains of a Roman cam i ^ ’ 

The climate of A. is milder than that of the mainland of Wales* but in flip ontnmn 
the air is frequently filled with noxious mists. The co is dM^’inlo^ 

■called ^9 each subdivided into two mmwds. The market-towns are Amhvich (k 

footf Idtle^aport of 2968 inhabitants), Beaumaris (q.v.), Holyhead (q.v.), Llano-efni 
(pop 1233), and Llanerch-y-medd. Tlie first four of these towns unite m returning one 
inemhei to the imperial parliament; the co. returns another. * 

alluring and capturing fish by means of a rod, line and hook 
furnished with a lure, which is either some object on which the 
f 'raturally prey, or is. a counterfeit of such an object. A. isof great antiouitv 
as we learn from meyion being made of it by the prophet Isaiah: “l“he flsheS also 

““I" ‘‘’-ugl® into the brooks,” chap, six., v. 8. The practice 
1496°*Wvn'irp'^ f ^ iwesent time, and in almost all countriiS In 

n 'f®yurde empronted a,tWestmestTe" a. ‘‘Treatise of Fysshinge wit7i ,m 

F 1 ® Juliana Berners or Barnes.” Izaak Walton, in 1658, gave to the world 
Cotton S rilftu ’ “ y‘®rtvays enriched with additions by hfs friend Charles 
fomnf ftf’ esteemed both for correctness of details and the singularly 

iuppy Immoi of its apologues, poetical pieces, and disquisitions. ^ 

luture articles the habits and best methods of capturing tlie princiDal 
STfes to 1 fhort notierff* Streams and lochs of Great Britain, and here coniine olr- 

of tyrot procXrat oncerSS^^ 

consists of rod and mZ, Unesji-ooks, haOs, 

m“ y accelroricstidpf h^'fi f “ 

brS2 than realty useM^ flsUmg-tackle maker being more ornamental and cum- 

fish'^ thuf a“onl rod of ifi ® «P®®f®® of 

sulmoT whUe a^rod of 10 TA® ’vT? ■^®ty f® neoe. 4 ary for 

fitT,,! elastic, and finely tapering is sufficient for 

1 ^ similar kinds of fishing should be light enough to be 

wielded easily for several hours together by one hand. Spliced rods are easiVr^mpndef^ 

limis ofTarlffli“r,\"“F,l°, “f " ® ^et out of Bor S^LriTottr 

Kinas or large nsh, a large lod of several pieces, united by ioints is necessarv 

linFja w™nd^7'7o“i '‘P?”®*™ “car the bottom of the rodC and upon ihich the 
fcy%Td qufcS^. its mechanism, and made so i to w£d or unwM 

isliould fie long, smooth, and flexible, and of a material not easily iniiircd iw 
U. K. L — 30 
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line is xisuall}^ made of triple gut, twisted, and between it and the gut to wliicli the ooxCS' 
are attached, there should be several threads of strong single gut. Pteel-llnes vary from 
20 to 120 yds. in length, according to the dimensions of the water to be lished, aiul llio 
habits of the specieslo be captured. Lines are made of various luatcnlals, such as horse- 
hair and oiled silk. If, in purchasing, tlie angler be at a loss to decide between a lieavy 
or alight line, he should incline rather to the iieavy, for the sake of its superiority, 

and the advantage galned*in windy weather, dlie castiny-Une is sonietiraes made of 
horsehair, lighter and liner than the reel-line, and at the end of this is attached the gni- 
line — tlie finest of all. Sometimes, liowever, the horsehair casting-line is dispensed 
Vvitli. The casting and gut lines should taper in thickness from the reel-line to the end 
hook on the gut-line; all knots should be small, but secure, the only breaks discernible, 
]jy a general glance throughout the entire length of casting and gut lines, being the 
hooks. 

Hooks range in size from several inches down to a qnarltu* of an in. in length. Their 
chief places of manufacture are Kendal and Keddilch. 

Baits consist of any substance put upon a hook to act as a lure to the fish; and wdien 
used, lliG baited hook is dropped into and allowed to sink in the water, instead of being 
kept near the surface, as is the case ’with tiy. The materials, living or dead, used for 
bait a^e very numerous, the principal kinds being worms, caddis -worms, pastes, maggots, 
minnows, artilicial and natural, and various kimis of insects. The methods of using 
baits are extremely various, and in many cases rather complicated. 

Artificial flies, intended as they are to bear something like a resemblance to the actual 
live flies, are the most important lures used by the angler. The chief materials for 
dressing flies are cocks’ hackles or other feathers, to foniTwings; the fur of a hare’s ear, 
mouse, W'ater-rat, or some other animal, to form the body; and waxed silk thread to tia 
the whole, in an artful, neat manner, to the shank of the hook. 

Tlie following is a list of trout-ilios and spiders, with a supply of which the angler' 
may pursue his “ meditative art” in almost any river or stream in Great Britain through- 
out the entire season. Spiders are dressed, as they naturally exist, without wings. 

Flies. — No. 1. Wings formed of feathers from the wing of the chaflinch, ’with a black 
hackle, tied with slate-colored silk. 

2. Wings composed of woodcock or partridge feathers, and red hackle, tied ’vsith 
yello’W’ silk. 

3. Wiijgs formed of the feathers of the corn bunting, with a red hackle wound round 
close to the head, tied with orange-colored silk. 

4. Wings formed from the speckled feather of the teal, with a black hackle wound 
round close to the head, tied with brown silk. The same wing with a red hackle, tied 
•with yellow silk, also makes a killing fly. 

5. Wings from the feathers of the dotterel; body and hackle same as No. 2. 

6. Wings from woodcock or corn bunting wing; body of hare’s ear. 

Spiders. — 1. From the small feather of the dotterel wing, tied with yellow silk thread. 

2. From the small glistening feather taken from the outside of the shoulder of th® 
starling’s wing, tied with yellow silk thread. 

3. From the neck-feathers of the hill-partridge, tied writh yellow” silk thread. 

4. From the black hen-hackle, tied with small black silk thread. 

5. From the blue hen-hackle, tied with yellow silk thread. 

6. From a small red cock-hackle, or the small feather of the landrail’s wing, tied with 
yellow silk. 

Of salmonflies, the best two we know of are formed from the following materials : 

^ “No. 1. Tail— -crest-feather from golden pheasant ; tip— gold tinsel and orange silk, 
with tw”o turns of ostrich herl; body composed of claret-colored pigs’ wool and mohair 
mixed, with a little pigs’ wmol at the head, of a light-blue shade; wound with silver tinsel 
and dark-red hackle, with blue jaj^'s feather for shoulders; wings— from the teal-duck or 
widgeon, distinctly marked or barred; head— of black ostrich herb 

“No. 2. Tail — crest feather from golden pheasant; body composed of pigs’ -wool and 
mohair mixed, of a dark-cinnamon shade; wound with silver twist and dark-red hackle; 
siiouldcrs composed of breast-feather of the argus pheasant; wings composed of golden 
pheasant tippet or neck feathers, distinctly marked teal, four libers of blue and red 
macaw^ tail-feathers, with pairs of wings from the browm and black barred feathers of the 
peacock wung surmounting the whole; a blue feather from the kingfisher or blue chat- 
terer on each side of the -wings; feelers— from blue and buff macaw tail-feathers; head- 
black ostrich lierl.” 

Larger and more gaudily dressed hooks are necessary for some of the liigger rivers of 
Great Britain, such as the Shannon in Ireland, and the Tay in Scotland ; but the tw^’o 
here described are the most killing varieties for general use that we know of, and have 
been found more or less serviceable in every salmon river of any importance. No. 1 mar 
be varied by different shades of wing, to suit vaiious colors and sizes of water. Botii 
are stock-flies with every tackle-maker. 

The angler’s equipment is completed by the addition of a or 5^^ for holding 
ms nsii, and a tae/de-hooJe; also a flat, round tin box for holding his fly-casts. In Ashing 
tOT perch gudgeons, bream, etc., a small float is often used. Floats are made of corkT 
quill, reed, and other light mat(»ls; and a choice, according to circumstances, may be 
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the entire hook and its tying ’ The Tor n shoZlfc oTnT' ‘° near the tail, covering 
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hours, and generally much of tener. If the wind blows down the river, commence £,t tin? 
pool-head, and tisli every inch of good water ; you may pass over the \ cry rough and 
very shallow parts, also those wliich are absolutely dead calm and clear, unless yon see 
fish risin^^ in them, when, should your tackle be light, there is no harm in taking a throw 
or two. ^Dead water, however, when rippled or discolored, may be angled in with great 
' success.^* 

The' following remarks and hints apply chiefly to trout-fishing in streams, and may 
be found of service to those wiio follow that deligiitfiil recreation. As a rule, fish up, 
especially when the water is clear, and the wind not directly do wm-stream: the advan- 
tages are, that the fish do not so readily detect the presence of the angler— tbeir heads 
bemg directed up the water; they are more easily hooked; and wiien a large trout 
is hooked, he may be landed down-stream, thus saving the wuiter above for further 
operations. The practice of angling up-stream is somewhat difficult at first, but a little 
pmetiee works wonders, and isWre to bring its reward ultimately. Gut should hQTouml, 
dear, strong, and/ne; the finer it is, consistent with strength, the better, as it scares 
fewer fisli than coarser material. Trout-flies for ordinary use in rivers such as Tweed, 
etc., should be dressed rather sparely, and should be small; some half-dozen varieties, 
such as those already enumerated, will be found amply sufficient; mil ^vere w'e asked to 
choose three kinds as being more valuable than any others, our choice -would incline to 
a I’cd-hackle, a black-hackle, and a woodcock-wing dressed with hare-ear body. For 
turbid or dark water, ho\yever, the size maybe increased, and the dressing be made 
rather gaudier by the addition of tinsel. Practice casting till you can thro\v your flies 
like gossamer on the water, and, above all, avoid splasliing. The use of a short line will 
give you great advantage over your tackle. Heavy fish hook themselves in nine out^ of 
ten cases, so that striking is unnecessary; striking is performed by a motion of the wuist, 
not of the arm, and is only to be learned by practice; it then comes quite naturally to 
the angler. Cast frequenUy; you get over more ground, and vastly increase your 
chances of success. Trout generally seize the fly the instant it lights^ ondlie water, or 
the instant after; hence, it is necessary that the angler be on the gui mve in time. Cast 
above where fish are likely to lie, and remember that the greater part of your success 
lies in the art of keeping out of their sight. Bull-colored clothes materially assist in 
achieving this important desideratum. 

When fishing with a friend, ahvays come to a distinct agreement, before starting, 
relative to the division of the wvater, especially if the stream he small. 

The true angler returns all smoults, parr, and small trout to their native element — his 
maxim being quality, not quantity. He also keeps his rod %vell varnished, dries his line 
and tackle after using, and looks into his tackle-book at least once every three months 
during the non- A. season: he thus saves his flies from the ravages of the modi. The 
tyro should always he guided in his selection of a rod and tackle by some experienced 
friend; and upon arriving at strange angling quarters, he should place himself in the 
hands of a resident fisherman, who will guide him to the best casts of the river, loch, or 
stream. A day spent in watching the proceedings of an expert angler, is a day well 
spent; and a few hours’ lessons in fly-busking, knot-tying, etc., work wonders. And, 
lastly, let the angler practice courtesy towards all his brethren of the rod, and be ever 
willing to lend a killing-fly to a needy friend. 

The principal works on A. are Izaak Walton, Stoddart’s Angler's Companion, the 
article A. in the Emydojmdia Brit a^mka, Davy’s Salmonia, the angling section of Colqu- 
houn’s Moor and the Loch, Dryden’s Hints to Anglers, the angling section in Stonehenge’s 
Bpitish Rural Sports, Booh on Angling, and Practical Angler, llie 

aligler will also find many useful hints in the number on A. in Chambers’s Information 
for the People. 

ANGLO-CATHOLIC GHTTECH, or Anglican CnuRCF, a term frequently employed to 
designate collectively those churches wiiich embrace the principles of the English ref- 
formation. The following are, in brief, the views generally entertained of those prin- 
ciples by the members of the churches in question: By referring the Angio-Catbplic 
cimrch to the English reformation, it is not meant that her origin dates from that event, 
hut that her tenets, as she now exists, are those which the reformation cleared of wiiat 
she holds to be corruptions. For, as the word “church” itself suggests — being derived, 
like “kirk” in Scotland, from the Greek adjective kimake, wdiich means ‘dJte Lord’s” 
(i.e., hoi{sd)’-^t\\Q origin of the Anglican church is to be traced not to a Roman but to an 
eastern source. She claims the name of Catholic — which also is from the Greek katho- 
lilr, universal — because she is united, in origin, in doctrine, and in form of government, 
with the universal church as it has existed, with various differences of rftes and cere- 
monies, in all countries and in all ages. Eusebius even asserts that some of the apostles 
passed over into Britain. Tertullian, wlio lived in the 2d c., speaks of places in Britain 
wliich, though inaccessible to the Romans, w’ere subject to Christ: “ Bnlminorum, inae- 
cesm Romanis loca, Christo vero suhdifa.” At the Council of Arles, 314 a.p., there were 
tbr(;e British bishops present; and St. Alban suffered martyrdom, under Diocletian, 
about the close of the 3d c., or nearly three centuries before the landing of St. Augus- 
tine (q.v.) and his missionaries, 596 a.d. Christianity, however,, was driven by the hea- 
llnm Saxons into the mountainous districts of Wales; and though Augustine, on his 
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arrival, found no less tlian seven bisiiops and one archbishop in those parts, and though 
Bertha, c|ueen of Etlieibert, was a Christian, yet the wliGle Saxon part of the conn tly 
A\ as in a state of heathenism. The British church differed from the Roman and other 
western churches, as to the form of administering baptism, and the time of keeping the 
festival of Easter (see Easteh), following the customs of the Greek or eastern church; 
and it was not until the close of the 7th c., under Theodore, that the two churches be- 
came united. In tlie meantime, the conversion of Britain was as much due to the 
labors of St. Aidan, the Scottish bishop of Lindisfern, in the north, and of St. Chad, the 
Saxon saint, as to the missionaries of tile Roman church in the south. See Axglo- 
Saxoxs. 

Xor is this glance at the history of the Anglican church, in the earlier period of her 
existence, unimportant, when we come to consider what and whence are her present 
form and tenets. From the beginning of the 8th to the middle of the 16th c. , she became 
gradually, and at last completely, assimilated in doctrine and practice to the church of 
Rome, as vvx'ii as subject to her domination; and the fact of her having at length freed 
herself from both, is in no small degree due to her having existed, in Saxon times, in a 
state of freedom and purity. It required, as we have seen, a struggle ot nearly a century 
to make the British church conform to the Roman in the mattersof baptism and Easter; 
and it was the same spirit which offered a strenuous, and for some time an effectual, 
resistance to the peculiar doctrines of the church of Rome and the claims of papal domin- 
ion. There, were always found individuals, some of great eminence, to protest against 
the former, whilst large sections of the church never ceased to protest against the Tatter. 
For a hundred and fifty years previous to the reformation, the doctrines of Wickliffe 
were leavening the body of the Anglican church. The overthrow of the papal supremacy 
was indeed elfected by 'Henry VIII. ; but that monarch rather hindered than favored the 
reformation of doctrine, as appeared from the rapid progress which it made when 
Edward VI. came to the throne. The bloody reign of Mary interposed a check to further 
progress; and it was not till the accession of queen Elizabeth that the principles of the 
reformation finally triumphed, and the Anglo-Catholic church assumed the form in which 
she has since continued to exist. During the period of more than 800 years preceding 
the reiormation, she became gradually, and at length completely, merged in the Roman 
Catholic; at the reformation, she may be said to have emerged; when Rome, at the 
Council of Trent, anathematized all who would not receive her articles, the separation 
became final, and the positions of the two churches with respect to each other irrecon- 
cilably hostile. 

The doctrines of the Anglican church are to be found in the Book of Oommion Pi'ayer 
(q.v.), which is based upon the second prayer-book of Edw'ard V I. , and was settled inks 
present form 1662 a.d. Her tenets are more legally defined in the thirty-nine articles, 
which ■were settled 1562 a.d. (see Articles, Thiiity-nine). As distinguished from 
Rome, she rejects tradition as a rule of faith, though admitting it as to rites and cere- 
monies, and bases all her teaching upon the books of the Old and New Testaments, reject- 
ing from them as apocryphal certain which Rome receives as canonical. She recognizes 
only two sacraments, baptism and the Lord’s supper, whereas Rome allows five others — 
namely, confirmation, orders, penance, matrimony, and extreme unction; site denies the 
doctrines of transubstantiation and the propitiary sacrifice of the mass; she forbids what 
Borne practices — the adoration of the Virgin, saints, and angels, and the reverence of 
relics and images; she also denies the Roman doctrines of purgatory and the spiritual 
supremacy of the pope. It is not, however, to be forgotten that a great part of her 
liturgy is derived from the missals of the Roman church. As distinguished, from the 
Presbyterian churches — e.g.. that of Scotland— she is episcopal, and holds the unbroken 
succession of her orders from the apostles, as one of her most esteemed privileges; 
whereas the Presbyterians, especially in Scotland, reject prelacy as a remnant of popery. 
These do* not, however, differ from her materially in essential matters of faith; hut 
chiefly as to the sacraments, form of administering them, and the grace conveyed in 
them; as to the observance of seasons, such as Christmas, Lent, Easter; and as to the 
forms of public worship, the Presbyterians using no set forms. Her differences with 
the Greek Catholics are less wide than with the Roman, and will be best seen by refer- 
ring to the article Greek Chxtrch. From the Lutherans she differs on the doctrines of 
consubstantiation in the sacrament of the Lord’s supper. From the Calvinists she differs 
radically as to the extent of the efficacy of Christ’s death, they believing only in '‘partic- 
ular,” she in “ universal, ’’redemption (meaning, of course, not that all men will be actually 
saved, but that Christ died for all); nevertheless, some of her articles, as the ITtli, are 
decidedly Calvinistic. The numerous sects of Wesleyans, Baptists, and Independents 
do not differ from lier on what they themselves consider essential articles of faith, but 
chiefly as to the necessity of orders', the grace conveyed in the sacraments, and the forma 
of public worship and of church government. But since their separation from her, 
endless varieties of doctrine and worship have spread among them. Unfortunately, 
there remains no Gallo-Catholic church with which to compare her. 

The Anglo-Catholic church embraces the church of England, the Protestant Episcopal 
church in Ireland, the Episcopal church in Scotland, alTtlie colonial and the American 
Episcopal churches. All but the latter use the English Book of Commr>n Prayer; in 
America tins has been slightly altered. The American church is one of the most floux- 
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isliiiig oiishootsof the Anglican; It was planted in Yirginia, 1007 a.d., but for nearly 
lvv(> (mutinies the mother church in England withheld from her oiTspring the neces.sary 
boon of an episcopacy of her own. It was not till the close of the IStli ccntiiiy that the 
first tliree American bishops were ordained (one by the Scottish bishops in 1784, and 
two l)y the archbishop of Canterbury and the bishops of Bath and Peterborough in 
1787);" but now this branch of Anglo-Catholicism has spread over tlie greater part of the 
United States. 

AHGrLOMA’HIA designates, among the French and Germans, a weak imitation of 
English manners, customs, etc., or an indiscriminate admiration of English institutions. 
In German literature, an A. wms especially prevalent in the 18tli c., when translations of 
English books became imraerous, and were read with great admiration. The Germans 
have ascribed the sentimental and affected style of some parts of their literature to tlie 
iLnlueiice of the English literature of last century. But the A. was harmless in compar- 
ison with the Gallomania, or imitation of French literature and customs, wdiich pre- 
vailed in the time of Frederick II, of Prussia, and was developed in the waitings of 
Wieland. A remarkable iV. prevailed in Prance for some time before the commence- 
ment of the revolution. It arose out of political considerations and admiration of 
Ikiglisii free institutions, but extended to trifles even of fashions and manners, and often 
became very ridiculous. 

ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE ANB LITEEATUEE. The term Angio-Saxon is of 
quite modern origin, the ruling race in England before the Norman conquest not know- 
ing itself by any other name than B3nglisc or English, Mr. Freeman, , prof, Stubbs, 
and other able scholars of the present day, argue stoutly for a return to the old and true 
name; and to all appearance the abolition of “ xinglo-Saxon” and the restoration of 
English ’Ms only a question of time. English is one of the Low German family 
of Teutonic languages. We do not know it in its earliest form. Some centuries elapse 
after the invaslions of the 5th c., before any literature was produced or recorded. 
During this time, the dialectic differences of the various Low German tribes who had 
come into the island were probably diminishing, while separation from their kinsmen on 
the continent must on the other hand have tended to develop netv peculiarities. The 
result is that the very oldest English is by no means the same as the very oldest dialects 
of Low German in the coast regions between the Ehiiie and the Baltic. But it most 
nearly resembles the old Saxon of Rhenish Prussia and Westphalia, and the old Dutch 
and the old Frisian of the provinces of Holland, and to the last of these it has the closest 
affinity. It is not to be supposed, however, that at any time before 1066, Englishmen 
spoke or even wrote a single dialect. There is evidence of at least two being used— a 
northern and a southern— an Anglian by the people of Northumbria, and a Saxon by the 
people of Wessex. The former is the more primitive, and as Mr. Kington-Oliphant 
points out {Sources of Standard English, 1873, pp. 35-40), lias more in common with old 
Norse and Frisian than its southern sister; e.g., the infinitive ends not in .the cm, of 
Wessex English, but in a. The history of Eno-land during the 600 years before the 
Norman conquest accounts both for the antiquity of the Northumbrian literature and 
for the subsequent triumph of the Wessex dialect. In the 7th and 8th centuries, North- 
umbria was the strongest, the most civilized, and the most learned of the English states. 
Christianity had poured its benign influences over it in double measure. Paulinus and 
Aidan, Rome and Iona, had both striven successfully against paganism, and light flowed 
over the land. Cadmon and Bede and xilcuin were all Northumbrians. That so little 
of this Northumbrian literature has come down to us is owing to the destruction of 
the northern monasteries by the Danes. The influence of Alfred, 'Tdng of the west- 
Saxons,” and the unifleation of government in the island under his successors, gave the 
dialect of Wessex an irresistible supremacy; so much so, that even most of the early 
northern literature only survives in a southern dress — e.g,, we can only read Cadmon in 
a Wessex version of tlie 10th century. Yet so strong was the impression left on its 
neighbor by the Anglian state, that not even the havoc made by the Danes of its literary 
monuments and its jiolitical prosperity" could prevent its name from being given to the 
island, the people, and the tongue. 

Wessex English, then— that is, the English of the court, of books, and- probably in 

f eat measure of tlie schools~pre vailed in England for more than 150 years before the 
orman conquest, and is substantially what we mean when we speak of the ‘'Anglo- 
Saxon” language. . There is no reason to suppose that it ever superseded the dialect of 
the north for ordinary purposes of intercourse. Anglian lived on in the moutlis of the 
people, and in later times has won an immortal fame in literature under the name of 
lowland Scotch. Cadmon and Burns both used it, though in the unapproachable vers® 
of the Ayrshire bard it has become utterly inorganic, and so remains. English, then, 
before^ the conquest, differs from modern English in being an inflected language. Its 
inflections are not so rich, or various, or euphonious as those of Latin, or Greek, or 
Moeso-Gothic, that oldest and noblest of the Low German dialects; but they are still suf- 
ficient to give it a distinct character, and to' make it strange and almost unintelligible 
at first sight to one whose reading does not go back beyond Shakespeare, Its nouns can 
be grouped into declensions, and classified according to gender, and faint traces of the 



icnTiinalions arc pi-eservcd in tlie Englisli of the present day. The in ‘ ' childrt’s ” and 
“ox^a” isthe old of Ihe pluiyl in nouns of the first deSension ; the fAs, the old 
ys‘ nnirklrig the pl;ir:d of unisciiliiies of the third. Adjectives bax-e both a definite and 
indeliiiite i'orni. The article is as complete as inO-reek, though everything has now van- 
ished ])ut a fragment of the neuter that (modei'ii the). Some mutilated remains of the 
pronominal infiecliuns still survive to puzzle school-boys, and delight the lovers of 
‘•‘'hoar antiquity.” Verbs are divided into “strong” anli “'weak” conjugations, as is 
still tlie ease In CTerman. The distinction between the indicative and subjective moods, 
though slight, is real; and we have not only an infinitive in but a gerund in enM, 
while the present pariiciple in ende is not confused with the verbal Bonn in V7if/, as is 
unhapifily the case with us wiio have made ing do duty for both. Of late years the 
study of the English tongue, particularly in its earliest stage, has become almost pop- 
xilar, and grammatical xvorks are now numerons. Besides the fragmentary or discursive 
contributions to the sulqect of English grammar by Guest, Madden, Garnet, Grimm, 
Earle, Morris, Kington-Oliphant, w^e may specify Btisk’sAiigelsdksisk Sj^rogkiere iS^^^ 

1817, with Thorpe’s translation of I860); Leehires on- the En{;Usk 

Koch’s IlidoviHche OrainmaUk der Englische Sprache (1863-69); Matzner’s Mngluclm 
Gnanmatik (1865); Latham’s English Language (1855); March’s GompamLm Grammar of 
the Anglo-Sa.xon Langim^^^ (1870); and Sxveet’s Aiigh-Saxon Meader (1877). 

Having thus indicated very briefi:y some of the salient features of English as it was 
spoken and written before the conquest, we proceed to make a rapid survey of the con- 
temporary literature. From wiiat has been said above, one will naturally look to the 
north for the earliest examples. Runes graven upon the Rutinvell cross, which 

was set up about 680 a. d., are now. proved fj’om the inscription itself to be the composi- 
tion of Cadmon, and are the very oldest relic of xlnglian poetry. Here we find Cadmon 
speaking his own speech, not, as in his other poems, speaking to us through a MMssex 
version. Other and later monuments of Northumbrian English are a Psalier (800 a.d.); 
the Rushworth Gospels (900 a.d.); the LincUsfarm Gospels (970 A.D.). But the great body 
•of this early literature, whether produced in Northumbria, or Mercia, or Wessex, has 
come down to us only in the dialect of the last of these states; therefore, in referring to 
it, W' e shall consider, not the antiquity of the ms. , but of the author. A good deal of it 
is poetical. The verse is alliterative, as in the Norse and oldest German poetry; and 
only in some of tbe later poems do we find a beginning of rhyme. The epic or narrative 
poems are remarkable for superabundance of often-recurring epithets, bold metaphors, 
:and a certain pomp and magnificence of style. Of the genuine heroic poetry, however, 
there are few remains, the principal one being the poem of R6W?/^Z/‘(q.v.), a wrork which 
must have been composed before the Angles and Saxons quitted their original seats on 
the continent. Other pieces produced in Germany, though only surviving in an English 
form, are the T ramie fs Song and the Battle of Flnsbttrgh, The introduction of Chris- 
tianity gave a religious character to Anglo-Saxon poetry; and many narrative peems ai*e 
extant on religions subjects, some of which may be seen in the Codex Oxoniensis, a col- 
lection edited by Thorpe (London, 1843). The Song of Cadmon C^edmoh), which is 
preserved in Alfred’s translation of Bede, has been edited botli by Junius and Thorpe; 
and a metrical paraphrase of parts of the Holy ScrqDtures, ascribed to the same author, 
has found editors both in Thorpe (London, 1833) and Bouterwek (vol. i., Elberfeld, 1847). 
Cadmon is said by Bede to have d. about 680, so that both of the works in question 
must belong to the 7t]i century. Two poems from the Codex which Dr. Blum discovered 
at VercelU in 1833, have been edited by Jacob Grimm (Cassel, 1840), under the title of 
Andreas :nnd Elene; a poetical calendar of the saints Fox (London, 1830); and a ver- 
sion of the Psalms by Thorpe (London, 1835). Among the most important prose wmi^ks 
must be mentioned the law^s, civil and ecclesiastical, from the time of Ethelbert of Kent 
to that of Canute, of which the best edition is in Thorpe’s Ancient iMWsand Institutes of 
England (London, 1840). Of historical wmrks may be mentioned Alfred’s translations of 
'Orosius and Bede; and the Chronicle carried on by different hands to 1154, of which the 
best edition, down at least to the conquest, is BxicC ^ fm tl\Q Aloimmenta IlistoHca Biitan- 
nica, 1848, an earlier one being that of Ingram (London, 1833). It is in the province of 
theology that English literature before the conquest is most rich, abounding particu- 
larly in legends and lioniilies. A collection of homilies made by bishop JEIfric has been 
published by the Elfric society (3 vols., London, 1847), a society instituted in 1843 for 
the promotion of the knowledge of the England and English language of those times. 
-(Elfric did much to enricli it with translations, and began a translation of the Bible. He 
translated the first seven books, the book of Job, and the apocryphal gospel of Nico- 
•demus, and also a fragment of a poem on the history of Judith, of great celebrity 
.<Oxford, 1698). ^ The Barham Book, or St. Guthbert’s book, a very famous manuscript, 
now in the British museum, contains an interlinear gloss of the gospels in the East 
Anglian dialect, tlie text being probably of the 8th, and the .gloss of the 10th century. 
Alfred translated the work of Boethius, Be Gonmlatione PMlosophm. The opinions of 
Englishmen before the conquest on astronom3^ natural philosophy, and medicine are 
•exhibited from their w^orks by Wright in his Treatises on Sciences written during the 
Middle Ages (London, 1841), and Turner’s IHstm^y of the Anglo-Saxons (3 vols., 7t]i ed., 
1853). Compare also Thorpe’s Analecta Angh-Saxonica; Marsh’s Origin and Hutory of 
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tlte Euglisli Ijanguage and the Early Literature it emhodieH and rdbllotluh- 

dcr Angehaclmschen Poem (1857-61), and liis Blbl cl Angels, Firm (1864). See English 
Language. 

AKGrLO-SAXONSj the collective name generally given ])y historians to the various. 
Teutonic or German tribes vdiicli settled in England, chiefly in the 5th e., and founded 
the kingdoms of the Heptarchy. They consisted for the most j-jart of Angles, Saxons, and 
Jutes. The generally received opinion is, that tlie first of tliese invaders made their 
appearance in Britain in 449, having Hengest and Horsa as their leaders. But under the 
more scnirching scrutiny of later writers, these famous leaders have evaporated into 
mythical heroes of romance, common to most of the Germanic nations; and though the 
fact of a great Germanic invasion in the middle of the 5th c. is not doubted, it is believed 
that this was by no means the earliest period at which Germanic seltlemeuts -were effected 
in England. Long previous to this period, a portion of the coast, extending from Porbs- 
rnoutli to Wells in "Norfolk, was known as the Lltfus Saxoniciun; hut whether in reference 
to Saxons by whom it was settled, or to roving adventurers of that race by whom it was 
ravaged, is still a subject of dispute. Of tlie three tribes mentioned above, the Jutes 
are believed to have been the first comers. Their original settlements were in wluit is 
now the dueliy of Slesvig; and the portions of England of which they possessed them- 
selves were Kent, the Isle of Wight, and the opposite coast of Hampshire. The Saxons, 
who were the next invaders, settled chiefly in the southern and central parts of England 
—in Sussex, Essex, Middlesex, the south of Hertford, Surrey, the part of Hampshire not 
possessed by the Jutes, Berks, Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, Devon, and the portion of Coni” 
wall which did not remain in'the possession of its former Celtic inhabitants. The Saxons 
who invaded England probably belonged chiefly to the portion of that great nation, or 
confederacy of nations, whose territories lay on the shores of the Baltic — occupying what 
are now the duchy of Holsteiu, the north of Hanover, and the west of Mecklenburg. 
The third tribe, whose name and nationality afterwards prevailed over the others — the 
Angles — did not arrive till a somewhat iateV period. Coming like the Jutes from tlie 
duchy of Slesvig, a corner of which is still called Angeln, they made, from 527 to 547, a 
succession of descents on the coasts of Suffolk and Norfolk, and latterly, on the country 
to the north of the Humber, and the southern part of Scotland between the Tweed and 
the Eorth. Eventually, the Angles obtained possession of the whole of England, except 
the portions already mentioned; that is to say, of all the part to the north of the Avon, 
on the one side, and the Thames on the other — Essex, Middlesex, and part of Hertford 
excepted. The union of difl:erent bands of these conquerors amongst themselves, with 
their countrymen who had preceded them, and with the Celtic popufation which, thougli 
conquered, there is no reason to suppose was exterminated, gave rise lO the so-calied 
Heptarchy (q.v.) — the kingdoms of Northumbria (originally Beruicia and Deira), Kent, 
Sussex, Wessex, Essex, East Anglia, and ^lercia. 

The various independent states into which England had till then been divided, were 
united by Egbert, king of Wessex, in 827, into the one kingdom of England (the land of 
the Angles). The royal family of Wessex, which was thus raised to what, for the first 
time, probably, is entitled to be called the kingly dignity, never again lost its supremacy, 
except, indeed, during the Danish period (1017 to 1042) till the Norman conquest; and 
to it Alfred the Great (q.v.) belonged. 

The English constitution, the origin of which is sometimes ascribed to Alfred (849- 
901), was not framed by him, though he restored it and improved it after the deliverance 
of the country from the Danes. It was essentially the same as that of other Germanic 
nations. At the head of the government was the cyning or cyng. The kingly office, 
among the Germanic nations in early times, had reference solely to the tribes or peoples- 
governed, and never to the land which they occupied. During this period, it was natu- 
rally elective ; but after the idea of great territorial possessions came to be inseparable 
from it, it became hereditary, though a form of election, or color of ascertaining the 
national will, was still retained. The life of the king, like that of every other man, waa 
assessed at a fixed price {weregild, q.v.), wliicli was that of an mtlieCing, or person of 
royal blood, with a sum superadded as the price of his royalty. The first of these 
sums went to his family, the second to the people. The king possessed tlie power of 
calling together the Witenagemot (q.v,), and of laying before them propositions for the 
public weal; but he had not the power of dismissing the assembly, so that in 
England, from the first, the real center of power seems to have been in parliament. 
Neither was the convocation of the Witenagemdt at the option of the sovereign, for there 
is every reason to believe that his power was all along limited by the necessity of consult- 
ing the principal members both of the clergy and laity of the kingdom; nor, it would 
seem, could he impose taxes, or declare peace or war, without their consent. The sons 
and other near relations of the king constituted an aristocracy of birth, called ethelings 
or mtbelings (the same word with the German Adel, noble). Out of the great officers of 
the state, or immediate servants of the king, was gradually formed a hereditary aris- 
tocracy, closely corresponding to that which subsequently existed in feudal times. Of 
these, the person next in rank to the king was the ealdorman elderman,” Lat. ‘‘sena- 
tor’’) or heretoga (‘"army-leader”). “ But inasmuch as the ducal functions, in tlie Anglo- 
Saxon polity, were by no means confined to service in the field, the p' culiar title of 
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j, herctoga is Tcvy rarely piet with, being for the most part replaced by ealdorman or aider- 

I man, whic.! denotes ciTil as well as niilitary pre-emiDence” (Kemble, ii 126) 

I Thou.ali the word is derived from an adjective signifying age, in •practice, no sucli 

I meaning attached to it, more than to senior, which is the original form of the word 

1 seigneur. It was to the same class of officials that subsequentlr the Danish title of eort 

or earl came to be applied. Tlie powers of tliese officers probably varied in the different 
kingdoms, wiiilst they remained separated; but we shall form, on the whole a pretty 
K accurate conception of the position of the ealdorman, if we regard him as the governor 

; of tiio !/a or sliire, the seirgerefa or sheriff being his deputy. Much difference of opinion 

{ e.'asts iw to the rank and position, social and political, of the thane; and all that can be 

I said witli confidence is, that before the conquest, it was not convertible with ealdorman 

or equivalent to baron, as it came to be after the conquest. The office seems to have 
implied subordinate landed tenure, similar to that by which the lands of the vassal were 
held of the lord in feudal times; and thus, whilst the king’s thanes were frequently 
ealdormen, these, in their turn, had thanes of a lower rank, who appear to have been 
; very numerous. This vie-^v is strengthened by the derivation of the term from ilieqmmk 

or thetuau, to serve, which is the same wmi'd as the modern Q^xm^m dienen, and from th« 
fact of Its being frequently translated minister in the Latin charters of pre-Norman times. 
The whole class of ordinary freemen or commoners were called afterwards (a- 
woid preseived in the Grerman iLerl, and in the lowland Scotch cnrle), and- were generally 
; associated under tlie protection of some person of rank and influence, who was callecl 

the hlaford (our “lord,” but lit, “ bread-winner,” or rather “ bread-beginner”). This how'- 
; ever, was in itself no recognized title, and up to a very late period the Anglo-Saxon laws 

knew no other distinction than that of ceorl and eorl. The Britons, who retained some 
degree of freedom, constituted a low^er class called wealhas^or “ Welsh” (lit. “ foreigners ” 
as they seemed to the conquerors). The number of slaves {t7ieowas)\vaB not very gi-eat nor 
does the character of the servitude imposed on them seem, comparatively speaking to 
have been oppressive. Different rights and privileges belonged to the different ranks of 
the Saxon people, and, as we have already said, a different weregild (q.v.), or pecuniary 
; estimation, was fixed for each rank, as the penalty for homicide. The great districts dr- 

i shires were subdivided into tithings(ifcrjt7i'i7.?2^t«), each containing fen free heads of families 

who were held mutually responsible for each other. Ten titliings formed a Ivundred 

which liad a court subordinate to the court of the shire. In important matters, the ealdor- 

man of the shire could not decide without the concurrence of an assembly {scirgemot, 
assembly of the shire) or thanes of the shire and repre.sentatives of townships, which met. 
half-yearly, and corresponded to the Witenageniot (assembly of the wise), or mieelqemot 
(assembly of the great) for the whole kingdom. 

Christianity was introduced among the new-comers in the end of the 6th, or begin- 
ning of the 7th c. by St. Augustine, a missionary sent by pope Gregory I., called the 
great. Augustine became the first archbishop of Canterbury; and before the close of 
the 7th c., the whole of Engla-land -w’as a Christian country under one metropolitan. Ethel-' 
bert, king of Kent, w'as the first sovereign wdio embraced the Christian doctrine. Bring- 
ing with them the traditions and feelings of the empire, the whole influence of the clergy 
was thrown into the scale of monarchy, and greatly tended to its consolidation, "a 
C hristian church, how^ever, already existed in Scotland and the n, of England; and the 
influence of the Culdees (q.v.) long prevailed against the efforts of the southern prelates- 
to establish uniformity of worship and complete conformity to Rome. But in truth, 
the English clergy in general were not very submissive to the authority of the popes’ 
who did not succeed in reducing the land to complete subjection till after a long struggle. 
St. Dunstan (q. v. ) gained for them their final victory in the 10th century. During the time 
of its comparative independence, the English church was distinguished for the learning 
^d la])oriousness of its clergy. Bede (q.v.) is the most eminent author •svhom it produced. 
Between his time and that of Alfred, a very great degeneracy had taken place both in 
the learning and efficiency of the clerg3q which that active and enlightened sovereign 
labored to restore, but only with partial success. St, Boniface (q.v.) and many other 
English and Scottish missionaries labored with success in the propagation of Christianity 
in Germany. —Besides the works already referred to see Freeman’s Hisioi'y of the Nor- 
man^ Conquest, and Old-Etiglish History, and Green’s Short History of the English PeopU 


ATCOXA, a name often applied to the whole of the w. African coast from cape 
Lopez de Gonsalvo in lat. 0‘’44' s., to San Felipe de Benguela in 12^4' s.; but, in a 
more restricted sense, the name of a kingdom in lower Guinea dependent upon Portugal 
and extending from the river Coanza on the south, in lat. 9” 20' s., to the Danda on the 
north, in 8*’ 20 s. The natives generally call it Donga. The interior ik YQxy imperfectly 
known, and the boundaries uncertain; but A. is supposed to contain about 250,000 
inhabitants. The country being well watered, is covered with a most luxuriant vegeta-’ 
tion. The heat being moderated by the sea-breeze, the orange ahd other fruits of tlm 
warmer temperate climates are produced, as well as those which are strictly tropical. 
There is a great abundance and variety of wild animals, and the mouths of the rivers 
swarm with sharks and crocodiles. The principal rivers are the Coanza and Danda. 
Much of the country is mountainous. The mountains are covered with forests, and are 
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jfich in metals, particularly copper, iron, and silver, vdiicli, with wax and ivory, are the 
principal legitimate exports, although the great trade, almost to the present day, has 
heeii in slaves. Fetichisni is the prevailing^ superstition, and circumcision is general 
among tlie natives, hi. might easily be rendered very productive both of siig:ar and cot- 
ton, hut the manner in which it has been governed by the Portuguese has not tended to 
develop its resources. They discovered it in 1486, and have Iiad seitlemcnts in it 
since 1488; but the number of resident Portuguese is very small, and they are almost 
entirely confined to a few spots— forts and commercial establishments called /Hras or 
fairs. "Tlie capital is Loando, or San Paulo de Loando (q.v), 

AIIQOII, ii barbed spear used by many early nations. The Franks, in the 7th c., 
employed angons both for thrusting and hurling. The staves were armed with iron, so 
as to leave but little of the wood uncovered; the head had two barbs. Wlieii luirled or 
tlii-iist. at an opponent, the head of the A. became fixed in the flesh by means of the ])arbs. 
This form of spear was much adopted by the‘ Anglo-Saxon and other I'eutonic nations. 

ATOO EA, the Ancyra of the ancients, capital of the Turkish vilayet of tlie same 
name, in the mountainous interior of Asia Minor, and distant from Constantinople 
about m. e.s.e. It is said to have been built by Midas, the son of the Phrygian Gor- 
dius; W'as a flourishing city under the Persians; became the capital of the Gaiiic Tecto- 
-sages, who settled in Asia Minor about 277 b.c. ; was a principal seat of eastern trade 
under tlio Romans; and was made the capital of tlie Roman province of Galatia Prima. 
It was the seat of one of the early churches of Galatia, and the scene of two Chilstian 
councils held respectively in 314 and 358. A decisive battle between the Turks and 
Tartars was fought near A. in 1402, in which Timur defeated and took prisoner the sul- 
tan Bajazet I. A temple of white marble was erected by the citizens of Ancyra to the 
emperor Augustus, who had greatly beautified the city, and his deeds were recorded in 
inscriptions upon a number of tablets and the columns of an altar. These inscriptions, 
the disco^^^^ in 1553, are important for the 

elucidation of ancient history. They were first printed in Schott’s edition of Aureliiis 
(An tw. 1579), and have recently been edited with notes by Franz and Ziimpt (Berk 
1845). The present A. is said to contain not more than 40,000 inhabitants, of whom one 
third are Armenians. It is famous for its breed of goats, with beautiful silky hair, 8 in. 
long. Of this goat hair, a kind of yarn is made, known as l urlmh yarn or camel 
^jarn, and of which also a manufacture of camleU is extensively carried on in A. itself. 
The name camel yarn has led to mistakes ; it has no reference to the camel, but is derived 
from the Arabic word cliamal; flue. Of the skin of the A. goat, the fine oriental Morocco 
leather is made. Many of the animals in this region are characterized by tlie length and 
softness of their hair, especially the dogs, rabbits, cats, etc. This peculiarit}^ seems to 
depend upon the climate, and soon disappears in Europe. 

ATOORNOW', or Ngok'nu, a t. of Bornu, central Africa, on the s.w. bank of lake 
Tchad, 15 ni. s.e. from Kukawa. The surrounding country is very level and monoton- 
ous, but fertile. The waters of lake Tchad are usually some miles distant from the town, 
yet the whole intervening plain is sometimes covered with water, and the town itself 
is liable to destructive inundations. It is a place of considerable commercial import- 
^aiice; the principal articles of trade are slaves, cotton, amber, coral, and metals. The 
pop. is supposed to be about 30,000. 

AKGOSTR'RA, or Cixjdad Bolivab, a seaport t. of Venezuela, in lat. 8 ° 8 'n., and 
long. 63'’ 55' w,, on the right bank of tlie Orinoco, about 240 m. from its mouths. It is 
built at a point or pass {angodura), Y;f\\ere, on botli sides, the river is narrowed by 
rocks to a width of 3134 ft., after having measured 3 m. across at thrice the distance 
from the sea. The site of A. is only 191 ft. above the sea-level— an elevation which, 
on the intermediate distance as above, yields an average of less than 10 in. to the 
mile. In fact the bottom of the river in front of the town is lower than the surface of 
the sea, for, even in the lowest state of the water, it is said to he 200 ft. deep, with a 
margin for floods to the amount of 50 or 60 ft. more. Under these circumstances, the 
bed of the stream must be about 250 ft. under the level of the city, or about 60 ft. 
under the level of the. sea. When then! ver does rise to its highest, there are at least 
portions of the city inundated ; and instances are believed to have occurred in which 
•careless people were devoured hy alligators in the very streets. Chiefly, as is supposed, 
through tlie free access of the trade-wdnds over the flat surface of the country, A. enjoys, 
in proportion to its latitude, a singularlj'" temperate climate. Even in the hottest season 
of the year, the thermometer is said seldom to show more than 86“’ F. ; while, between the 
begmmng of Nov. and the end of April, it ranges from 77° by day to 69° by night. 

The situation of A. is highly favorable, in a commercial view. The basin of the 
Urmoco, which lies nearly all above the town, and is estimated to contain 250,000 sq.m., 
or more than twice the area of the British isles, is particularly rich towards the north. On 
that side it reacims very nearly to the coast-line, so as to comprise some of the best parts 
01 Venezuela. Towards the south, again, it consists, in a great measure, of boundless 
plains traversed by^ countless herds of cattle. Over the whole of this vast basin, and 
that almost equally in both, directions, the main stream and its affluents are, with hardly 
any interruptions, navigable to near the foot of the mountains. Owing to the impetu- 
osity of the currents and the obstruction of shoals, sailing-vessels ai*e said to take fifteen 
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ilays to siiil up to A. ; but with steam-naYigatlou these impediments yyouIcI in great 
measure disappear. / . ' ■ 

A'iln sucii lulYiuitages of position, A. was a flourisliing mart before the commence- 
ment of the war of independence ; but the civil broils materially interfered with- its pros- 
perity. ^ As far back as 1807, A. had 8500 inhabitants; ere twenty years elapsed, the 
population liad been reduced to little more than a third part of the number. According 
to latei' information, however, it was rapidly approaching its former amount. 

ATCOSTUBA BABK, or xIngustura Bark, the aromatic bitter bark of certain trees 
of the natural order viibiaceiv and tiibe natives of the tropical parts of Soiith 

Am<nic*a. It derives its mime from the town of Angostura, where it is a considerable 
ai’ticlc of commerce. It was first brought to England in 1788. It is used In medicine as 
a remedy lor weakness of digestion, dmrihma, dysentery, and fevers. It is tonic and 
stiiurdiim. The most important of the trees producing it is Hm gaUpea officimUs, which 
grows upon the mountains of Columbia and near the Orinoco. It is a tree of 12 to 20 
ft. high, and 8 to 5 ft. in diametei\ having a gray bark, tnfoliate leaves, with oblong 
leaflets about 10 in. long, which, when fresh, have the odor of tobacco, and flowers about 
an inch long, in racemes, white, hairy, and fragrant. The bark contains a chemical 
substance not yet sufficiently examined, called angosiurm, eusparm, ov galipem, to 
which its medicinal efficacy is ascribed. It is supposed that a variety of A. B. is pro- 
duced by gdiipeu cv^pavia (called by some honplajidm tr^laict), a majestic tree of GO 
to 80 ft. in height, with fragrant trifoliate leaves more than 2 ft. long. xV. B. is believed 
to be one of the most valuable of febrifuges; but its use is at present very limited, and 
has, indeed, in some countries of Europe, been prohibited, in consequence of its frequent 
adulteration with the poisonous bark of the dryclmos mix wimca, or the substitution of 
that bark for it. This poisonous bark is sometimes called fahe A, B. It differs from 
the true A. B. in having no smell, in its much greater weight and compactness, in its 
inner surface being incapable of separation into small laminae, and in tlie effects which 
are produced upon it by acids and other tests, particularly in its outer crust being 
rendered dark-green or blackish by nitric acid, whilst that of the true A. B. is rendered 
slightly orange-red. 

ANGOT, or AISTGO, Jeak, d. 1551; a French merchant, in xAfrican and East India 
trade. When some of his ships had been taken by the Portuguese he provided and 
:fitted out an armed fleet that kept Lisbon blockaded until he had received indemnity for 
his losses. Immenselj^ rich at one time, he lost in speculations and in money lent to tire 
king of France, and his last years were passed in destitution. 

AITGOITIEME, the capital of the department of Charente in France, and formerly of 
the province of Angoiimois. It is situated on the Charente, and has narrow and crooked 
streets, a number of paper-mills, manufactures of woolen stuffs, linen, and earthenware, 
etc. , and a pop. (1876) of 28,665. It possesses a royal college, a museum of natural history, 
and several other useful institutions. In the center of the town stands the remnant of 
the ancient castle of A., in wiiicli ivas born the celebrated Marguerite of Navarre, the 
authoress of the Heptameron, and other works. The railway from Paris to Bordeaux 
passes through it. Much saffron and wine are produced in the neighborhood. The 
province of xingoumois was in early times a county; but the heir of it, in the beginning 
of the 14tli c., being an adherent of "the English, Philip the fair took possession of it, 
and it became an appanage of younger branches of the royal family. It w^as made a 
duchy by Francis I., and was sometimes bestowed upon natural sons of the French kings. 
Charles de Valois, Duke of A., a natural son of Charles IX. was a distinguished general 
in the reigns of Henry IV. and Louis XIII. 

AKaOULfeaiB, Chahles db Valois, Doc d’, 1578-1660; son of Charles IX. of 
France, and Marie Touchet; reared by his uncle Henry HI. One of his half-sisters, the 
marchioness of Vermeuil, became the mistress of Henry IV. Charles was well educated, 
and at the age of 16 was grand prior of France in the order of knights of IHalta. In 
1591, he married a daughter of marshal d kVinville, afterwards duke of Montniorenci. 
In 1589, Henry III, was assassinated, but on his death he commended Charles to his 
successor, Henry IV., by whom he y;as made colonel of horse; but the relationship of 
his sister to the king so displeased him that he joined with the duke of Savoy, Biron, 
and Bouillon, one of their main purposes being to force the king to rei)udiale his wufe 
and marry the marchioness. Biron and Charles were arrested, and the former was 
executed, but the latter was released after a short imprisonment, owing to the influence 
of his relative, aided by his aunt the duchess d’AngoulGmo, and his father-in-law, the 
URwquis d’Entragues. In 1604, he and his father-in-law were condemned to death and 
his mother to perpetual imprisonment in a convent; the woman obtained pardon and 
had the other sentences comimited to perpetual imprisonment. A. was in the Bastile 11 
years, but in 1616 he was released and restored to his rank of colonel-general of horse, 
lie wuis afterwards engaged in an important embassy to Germany. In 1627, he com • 
nianded the large force assembled for the siege of La Rochelle; in 1635, he was general 
of the French army in Lorraine, and in 1636 lieutenant-general of the armies. He was 
the author of Memoirs from the Assassination of Henry IIL to the Battle of Argues, and 
other works. 
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AKGOULEME, LoTTis xIntoine db Boueboh, Duc d’, the eldest son of Charles X. of 
France, and Dauphin during his father’s reign, was 1). at Versailles on the 6th Aug., 
1775. Be retired from France along with his father at the commencement of the Revo- 
lution, and spent some time in military studies at Turin. In Aug., 1792, he entered 
Germany at the head of a body of French emigrants, but the ill success of the campaign 
and his own unfitness for military command led to his seeking tranquillity along wfth 
his father at Edinburgh. Till 1814, he continued an exile from France, wandering from 
one’ place to another on the continent, and latterly resident with the other members of 
his family in England. On the entrance of the allies into France, he appeared at the 
British headquarters at St. Jean de Luz, and thence issued a proclamation to the French 
array. He entered Bordeaux under protection of the British on 12th Mar., and made 
liberal promises in the name of his uncle, Louis XVIIL, among which was that of com- 
plete religious liberty. He was again in the south when Xapoleon returned from Elba. 
He was appointed lieutenant-general of the kingdom, and hastened with such forces as 
he could collect to oppose the emperor; but although he obtained some advantages at 
first, he was soon deserted by his troops, was for some days detained a prisoner, and at 
last sent away in a Swedish merchant-vessel to Barcelona. After the second restoration, 
he was sent by Louis XVIII. to the southern provinces to repress the political and 
religious movements there, and in 1823 he led the French army into Spain to put an end 
to the constitution. A man of phlegmatic disposition and mean abilities, he was, in all 
political matters, a tool of the ultra-royalists and the priests. When the revolution took 
place in July, 1830, he signed, along with his father, an abdication in favor of his 
nephew, the Due de Bordeaux; and, when the Chambers declared the family of Charles 
X. to have forfeited the throne, he accompanied him into exile to Holyrood, to Prague, 
and to Gorz, where he died, 3d June, 1844. 

ANGOFIEMB, Makbe-Thebese-Chaelotte, Duchesse d’, the daughter of Louis 
XVI., was b. at Versailles on 19th Dec., 1778, and early displayed much quickness of in- 
telligence and energy of character, with the most tender sympathy in the distresses of 
others. Having passed through the, horrors of the revolution, and endured along im- 
prisonment, she was exchanged, on 25th Dec., 1795, for some French prisoners in the 
hands of the Austrians, and lived at Vienna till her marriage, in 1799, with her cousin, 
the Due d’Angoul^me, whose subsequent fortunes she shared. ' She survived him seven 
years, and d. Oct. 19, 1851. 

AN'GKA, the capital of the Azores, a seaport at the head of a deep bay on the s. 
coast of the island of Terceira, lat. 38° 38' n., long. 27° 14' w. It is a station for ships 
between Portugal and Brazil and the East Indies; but the harbor is very much exposed. 
It is the seat of the Portuguese governor-general of the Azores and of the bishop; is well 
built, but dirty; strongly fortified, and protected by a citadel at the foot of the Monte de 
Brazil; contains a military college and arsenal, several scientific and literary societies, a 
cathedral and numerous churches; and about 23,000 inhabitants. There is a considerable 
export of wine, cheese, honey, and flax. This city furnished an asylum for the Portu- 
guese regency from 1880 till the taking of Oporto, in 1833, by Don Pedro. 

AXGBA [this from Supplement corrects the preceding], the capital of the Azores, 
beautifully situated on the s. coast of the island of Terceira, Its harbor is the best in 
the island, but is exposed to violent storms during certain months of the year. The 
principal exports are wine and grain. The town is strongly fortified. It is the scat of 
tlie bishop of the Azores, and has a cathedral. The streets are broad, and have foot- 
paths, and the houses are mostly of three stories. Pop. about 12,000. 

AX'GEI, a town of South Italy, in the province of Salerno, and 17 m. n. w. from 
Salerno, not far from the Naples and Nocera railway. The surrounding country 
abounds in vineyards and cotton plantations. Pop. 6921. 

ANGUILLA. See Eel. 

ANGUILLA, or Little SnaivE, one of the West India islands, so called, perhaps,, 
from its long and narrovr figure. Next to Anegada, it is the most nortlierly of the 
Lesser Antilles, lying almost due east of the eastern extremity of Porto Rico, in lat. IS^"' 
n., and m long. 63°-64° w. It belongs to England, having an area of 35 sq. m., and a. 
pop. (1871) of 2773. It is low and wooded; but its cleared spots produce cotton, tobacco, 
and sugar. Its harbor, such as it is, is beset with reefs; but there is said to be good 
anchoring-ground in the channel between A. and the isle of St. Martin to the south. 

ANGUIS. See Blind-woem. 

ANGDS, Eakl op. See Douglas, ante. 

ANGUS, J osEPii, D.D., b, 1816 ; educated at Edinburgh university ; president of Regent’® 
Park (Baptist) college, London ; author of the Bible Hand Book, Eatui Book of English 
Literature, aiid other works; one of the revisers of the English New Testament for tlm 
American Bible union, and a member of the committee of the convocation of Canterbury 
for similar revision. He visited the United States m 1873 as one of the delegates to the 
Evangelical Alliance. 

ANGUSSOTjA, or ANGUI9CIOLA, Soponisba, 1533-1620; one of the best portrait 
painters of the latter part of the 16th century. In 1560, at the invitation of Philip 11 , 
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i visited Madrid, wliere Iier work received great praise. Tandj^ck is reported to Iiave 

I' said that lie dtaived more knowledge of the principles of Ms art *irom lier CGiiversation 

I than from aii)^ other soiirce/ Specimens of her work are to be seen tu Macliid, and in 

f Florence, and one portrait of herself is at Althorp. She had three sisters, all of whom 

I were artists of repute. 

I AN'KALT, one of the oldest principalities of Germany, and now a state of the Ger- 

I manic empire, is situated on the Elbe, the Mulde, and the Saale. It consisted formerly 

I of three duchies— A. -Dessau, xA.-Bernburg, and A.-K5then. A. contains 896 m. 

; Pop. ’72, 208,854; ’75, 218,689. A. is almost entirely smTOunded by the Prussian 

f territories, which intermix with it and divide it into portions. Dessau, Zerbst, Bernbiirg, 

( and Kotlicn, are the principal towns. The country is level and fertile, producing wheat, 

r flax, rape-seed, hops, and tobacco. Wine is produced on the Saale. Agriculture is the 

I chief employment of the people, who are generally Protestants. Part of the former 

I duchy of A.-Bernburg approaching the Harz mountains possesses mineral wealth in iron 

I anil other mines A. began to be an independent principality in the first half of the 13th 

I century. It has been repeatedly, in the course of its historj’, divided amongst branches 

I of the reigning family. The division into three duchies dates from the beginning of the 

r 17th centLuy. It wa.s divided originally into four parts, but the line of A. -Zerbst has 

become extinct. The three duchies were independent of each other; but a family com- 
pact connected the reigning lines, which often led them to take public action conjointly. 
Some of the princes of A. have been eminent in the political, military, and ecclesiastical 
j history of Germany. 

AHHY'BEIBES, is the term now commonly given to the compounds formerly known 
f as anhydrous acids, which was a very unsatisfactory name, seeing that these bodies do 

f not present any of the ordinary properties of acids. In some cases, they are the result 

[' of the dehydration of acids, and in all cases they represent in their composition the acid 

i mhiKS water. One of the most eminent French chemists, prof. Wnrtz, lays down 

: the following general principles: ‘‘ (1) The anhydrides of monobasic acids {a) contain the 

elements of two molecules of a monobasic acid, minus 1 molecule (which corresponds 
with 2 atoms) of water; (2) the anhydrides of bibasic acids (5) contain the elements of a 
molecule of a bibasic acid, minus a molecule of water; (3) the anhydrides of tribasic 
acids (c) contain the elements of a tribasic acid, wm'ws water.” Thus, using the modern 
formulie and the type theory, we give a case of each form of acid: 



Nitric acid. 



Nitric anhydride. 

(«) 

.(NOifo.) 


H2O2 

1 ! 

pp 


Sulphuric acid. 



Sulphuric anhydi’ide. 

(i) 

820.1 ) f) 

H2 


H2O2 

= S2O4.O2 


Phosphoric acid. 



Phosphoric anhydride. 

(fi) 


~ 

31I2O2 

> 2 (P 02 . 03 ) 


The reader who may not at once be able to interpret these formula, will readily see that 
\ ~ MOs.HO, the old formula for nitric acid, that |* O4 ~ 2(S03.H0), 

the old formula for sulphuric acid, which is now universally placed amongst the bibasic 
acids; and that = PO 5. 3HO, the old formula for tribasic phosphoric acid. 

According to the old system, the three anhydrides w'ould be represented by HO 5, SO3, 
and POs respectively. We might have taken organic acids, as, for example, acetic acid, 
succinic acid, in place of nitric and sulphuric. 

The anhydrides of the monobasic acids are formed in various ways ; thus, liypochlo- 
rous anhydride is formed by the action of chlorine on oxide of mercury; nitric anliy- 
dridc is formed by the action of chlorine on nitrate of silver, etc. By the action of 
•ammonia, the anliydrides of monobasic acids are converted into amides; thus, benzoic 
anhydride (Oi-HIsOs) -I- ammonia (HH3) = benzamide (Ci.iH7H02) + wato (HO). The 
anliydrides of tribasic acids are often formed by the mere action of heat on the acids, as 
is the case with lactic and tartaric acids. 

The anhydrides present no uniformity of appearance; for example, carbonic anhydride 

— 'lich in realit’'' TT/-v^ ■. — •. 

fd ride occurs 

> anhydrides of the oi^anic acids are oily 1 

heavier than water. 

The most important property of this class is their conversion into the corresponding 
acids, under the influence of water. 

AH'HYBEITE, a mineral, consisting of anhydrous sulphate of lime, with some slight 
addition of sea-salt, appears in several varieties, as, 1. Granular; found in concretious 
■with a foliated structure: 2. Fibrous; easily broken with a fracture in delicate parallel 
fibers 3, Kadiated; translucent; 4. Sparry, or cube spar: 5, Compact, of various 
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sliades, -wlxite, l)lue,, gi'ay, red. A. is converted into gypsuni hy CDiiddniilion vitli g, 
C'ertiiin proportion of -water, and where it is found in large masses, tvs on the s. of the 
Harz iiioiiutains near Osterode, the surface consists of gypsum. For huilding, A, ha» 
no groat value, on account of its tendency to this ebange; hut some of its varieties, 
especially the siliciferous or vulpenitc, found at Viil]hiio, in upper Italy, are used for 
sculptures, and take a fine polish. When burned and reduced to powder, it is used as a 
manure, resembling gypsum in its effects. 

AKHT'BSOtlS is the term applied to a chemical substance free from water. Thus, 
ordinary lime-shell as it comes from the kiln is simply lime (CaO) without any water, 
and is called a i^Jiyd'rous lime; but when water is tlirown upon tlio iime-sbell, 11 le liquid 
disappears hy combination with the lime, which very much increases in vobimc and 
becomes hydraUd lime (CaO, HO). Again, ordinary stucco, before being used by the 
modeler, contains only lime and sulphuric acid (CaOSOs), with no water, and is tbere- 
fore anhydrous; but when water is added, and the stucco sets into its mould, it combines 
with two equivalents of water, and becomes hydrated stucco ( 2 riO,CaOSOd. Examples 
of A. substances are also found amongst liquids; thus, alcoliol free from water is called 
A. alcohol; and in like manner we speak of A. acetic acid, A. nitric acid, etc. 

AN"ILI13"E is now universally regarded as, in a technological point of view, one of the 
most important organic compounds yet discovered (see Dve-Stuffs). Its chief physical 
and cbemical characters are described under the head oi Phenyl an organic radical, 
represented by C 12 H 5 , which, if aniline is (as Hofmann believes) a derivation of 

aj-io) 

ammonia, replaces*one of the atoms of hydrogen, yielding H J-K, or CioIIvK, which 

j 

is the formula for this compound. There is one salt of aniline which requires notice, 
because its therapeutic value has been highly praised — viz., the sulphate of aniline, 
•which is prepared by saturating a certain amount of aniline with dilute sulphuric acid, 
evaporating to dryness, and exU*acting the residue with boiling alcohol, which, on cooling, 
leaves white silvery scales of sulphate of aniline. To obtain the salt quite pure, it may be 
dissolved and separated a second time, after which it must be preserved in well-stoppered 
bottles. The importance which the aniline manufacture as a dye-stuff has acquired dur- 
ing the last few years has led to the study of its physiological, therapeutical, and 
toxicological properties, and hence to the hygienic precautions which should be adopted 
in the chemical works devoted to its preparation, as well as to the influences which the 
aniline colors may exert on those who employ tliem in dress, etc. 

The physiological action of aniline has been recently studied by nearly a dozen inde- 
pendent observers, and the following are the principal results at which they have 
arrived ; (a) AVhen administered internally in a moderate dose, this substance causes a. 
considerable muscular excitement, lasting for some minutes, and then gi’udually dis- 
appearing. When given in a poisonous dose, it causes an immediate flow of viscid saliva, 
from which the animal tries to free itself by rubbing its mouth on the ground; in about 
ten minutes it becomes quiet and dull, and coldness supervenes, which continues and 
increases till death. The other most, apparent symptoms are convulsive spasms, -which 
first affect the hind legs, hut soon extend to the anterior extremities. The eyelids are- 
widely separated, while the pupils are somewhat contracted; and the tumultuous heating 
of the heart and the hurried respiratory movements show that the convulsive state of the 
otbor^nusclcs has extended to those -which regulate the most important vital functions. 
Prom 10 to 15 drops of aniline will thus prove fatal to a raljhit or to a dog of medmin 
size. In still larger doses the poison causes the animal’s head to be convulsively dra-wn 
backwards, and death rapidly ensues. On examination after death, an odor ol* aniline 
is found to be given off by the blood, wdiose globules, wdien microscopically examined, 
are found to be partially disintegrated and deprived of their red pigment, (b) Its effects, 
on animals, as w^ell as those of nitro-benzine, from which it is produced, when inhaled 
in a state of mpor, have been carefully studied by jM. Bergerow, wdiose experiments 
were so arranged as imitate the conditions to whicli -workmen arc exposed in the aniline 
manufactories. As might be expected, the effects of aniline are slower and less marked 
than when the substance is introduced into tlie stomach, ])ut are of the same character—- 
tlie spinal^ cord and muscular system being more or less excited; while the vapor of 
nitro-henzinc, which seems to act primarily on Die brain, causes stupor. On the wijole, 
the experiments tended to show that aniline, notwithstanding the terrible spasmodic 
symptoms which it excites, is less serious in its consequences"and more transient in its 
aerion than nitro-benzine. The phenomena observed in experiments on animals closely 
correspond with those which have been observed in cases in which man has been exposeii 
to the noxious vapor. ^ Tire following case recorded by Mr. Knaggs seems w'cll to 
illustrate the effects of inhaling a large dose of aniline vapor: A workraan broke a 
carboy containing a large quantity of Ibis liquid, which fell over him without eiilering 
Ins mouth. In trying to wipe up the aniline, he respired the vapor for- some time, felt 
giddy, and eomtiaiued of his head and cliest. When seen some hours afterwards, his 
face and body -were of a livid leaden blue; the lips, gums, tongue, and eyes of a corpse- 
Jike bluish pallor; he was breathing by gasping, and appeared at the point of death. 
I here was then no convulsion, and he was quite sensible. His pulse w-^as small and 



irregmar, Tncler very energetic treatment (alcohol, ammonia, chloric ether, internail v, and 
cold adusious and siiiapisins extoriially), he recovered According to Br, Letheby, who 
lias reported a siiniiar case, the aniline undergoes changes in the blood similar to those 
which it undergoes in the forination of the dye-stiifts; andthe mauve, magenta, etc., that 
are thus formed in the circulation, occasion the blue or violet color wdich the gums and 
mucous mem])rane of the mouth present in these cases. 

The symptoms observed in the various experiments on animals led several physicians 
to try its tlierapeiitic action in diseases of the nervous system. Sulphate of aniline was- 
the form selected, and chorea the disease on which it was especially tried, although it 
has also been administered in epilepsy and other nervous diseases. Ide results are'eon- 
tradictory; and till further evidence of its value is adduced, it is not likely to supplant 
other medicines of the same class. ^ 

The workmen employed in the fabrication of nitro-benzine and aniline (for the two 
are prepared in the same works) suffer, for the first day or two after commencing this 
occupation, from severe supra-orhital headache, frequently accompanied with nausea 
and vomiting. While some persons suffer so severely that they are compelled to seek 
another employment, most, after a fortnight’s experience, cease to feel the ill effects, 
except accidentally, as after extra work or intense heat. Till they become seasoned^ 
most snifer from vertigo, which rapidly disappears on exposure to a current of fresh air, 
and sometimes the vertigo is succeeded by loss of consciousness. Sometimes the face 
becomes congested, the patient staggers and falls to the ground in a semi-comatose state 
like a drunken man; in the course of an hour or two he wakes np, suffering only a feel- 
ing of fatigue. In other cases, regular epileptiform convulsions of the limbs and tetanic 
spasms of the neck are observed, the patient often remaining in this state for an hour or 
more before recovery. Such may be regarded as the acute symptoms exhibited by new 
hands. Those who have become seasoned, complain of great general languor, a partial 
loss of sensation in the upper extremities, and constipation of the bowels; and they 
almost always present a decolorization of the skin and mucous membranes, in conse- 
quence of the impoverished state of their blood, which is said to he rapidly restored by 
making the patient inhale oxygen gas or compressed air. In reference to the iufiuence 
of the aniline colors on the health of those who use them, it may be remarked, that even 
if they were poisonous, they adhere so tenaciously to the stuffs that are dyed with them, 
that there is no fear of the detachment of a noxious powder, as in the case of the 
arsenical greens. But fortunately they seem perfectly harmless even when taken 
internally, according to Sonnenkelb, provided they are completely freed from the arsenic, 
lead, mercury, or other poisonous metal that has been employed in the oxidation of the 
aniline. Hence, when they are quite pure, fuchsine and the allied pigments may be 
safely employed in coloring sweetmeats, liqueurs, confectionery, ices, etc., which it is 
very satisfactory to know, seeing how largely they are at the present day employed. 

ANIMA, CoK, in music; with animation, in a spirited manner. 


ANIMA OTNDI literally signifies “ the soul of the world.”- The doctrine contained 
in this phrase was a favorite one with the early philosophers, who conceived that tliere 
resided in nature a force immaterial, yet not intelligential, which wms the source of all 
physical and sentient life. Plato held it impossible for pure spirit — the atmosphere in 
which alone eternal and archetypal ideas could exist — ^to hear any relation whatever to 
matter, and he therefore supposed the latter to he operated upon by an inferior agency, 
the A. M. In the system of the Stoics, the A. M, was conceived to he the sole vital 
force in the universe; it usurped the oflice of pure spirit, and the doctrine became indis- 
tingiiishahle from pantheism (q.v.). The notion does not seem to have been entertained 
by the schoolmen, but it reappears in the writings of Cornelius xAgrippa, Paracelsus, 
and Van Helmont, and, in a modified form, was held by More, Cud worth, and others. 

ANIMAL and ANIMAL KINCrBOM. According to a very old classification, all ])odics 
are divided into three kingdoms — the mineral, the vegetable, and the animal. Animals 
and vegetables are again^ classed together as organic, in opposition to minerals, which 
are inorgauic. Mineral bodies are masses of matter without internal movement, increas- 
ing by additions from without, having, with the exception of crystals, no determinate 
form or size, homogeneous throughout, and without relation of one part to another. 
Animals and plants," on the contrary, exist as individual beings, consisting of various 
organs. Their existence has a beginning and an end, and at their death they are 
replaced by other similar beings developed out of them. 

The distinction between animals and plants strikes us at once in the higher classes; 
but among the lower oi’ganisms there are beings which have been at times classed 
among animals, at times among plants. The marks of animality w’hich, with vmy few 
exceptions, have as yet been found to exist in all animals, are spontaneous motion, the 
existence of a special digestiii^ apparatus (it may be only a mouth and a stomach), and 
sensation by means of nerves. The prevalence" of nitrogen as a chemical ingredient m 
another general characteristic of animals, while carbon prevails in plants. Most ani- 
mals, though not all, possess the faculty of ?{^Ci>-motion (q.v.); it is vranting in some, as 
tlie oyster and polype. This lociiemotion is generally effected by appropriate organs, 
which are very different in the different classes of animals, as legs, wings, fins, suckers, 
cilia, etc., sometimes merely by muse alar dilatations and contractions. In the higher 
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snimals, it is connected witli a special system of "bones and muscles, 'wliicli becomes 
less and loss prominent as we descend in the scale, and at last disappears. 

Nutrition is effected by swallowing and digesting organic mutter by means of a 
mouth, slomach, and intestinal canal. A part of the food — the chyle, namely, which 
results from digestion— is taken up by a system of vessels into the body of the animal, 
and thrown into the blood, into wliicli, under tJie action of the air in the lungs or gills, 
it is converted; the other part is excreted by a second orifice, except in some of the 
lowest forms where the mouth forms the exit. For keeping up a circulation of the 
blood, which must be brought to all parts of the body for tlie purpose of nouri.shment, 
there is provided a system of .blood-vessels and, in the higher classes, a heart. See 
Heart. Nutrition may, to some extent, take place also by absorption from the external 
surlace; but this is not considerable except, perhaps, among the lowest classes of anfi- 
inals. The substances that serve for the nutrition of an animal are either vegetable or 
animal, and the mouth and other organs are adapted accordingly. Tlie number of om- 
nivorous animals is siT^Q-lb and among these man has the greatest latitude of choice. 

Propagation or reproduction takes jfiace in a great variety of wavs; among the 
■lowest forms, by division, gemmation or budding, and cell-germs; am mg the more pen 
feet, by generation between two individuals of different sex. Of the two sexes, the 
male is gxiuerally distinguished by superior size and strength, more brilliant coloring, 
larger appendages, and often stronger voice. Besides male and female, there are among 
some animals (bees and ants) neuters. In some of the lower kinds, the individuals are 
hermaphrodite. See Keproductiok. 

All animals develop gradually, and most of them go through one or more changes of 
form or metamorphoses. This is most marked among insects which go through the four 
stages of egg, larva, pupa, and perfect insect. The class of reptiles with naked skins 
also go through changes, though less striking. In the higher animals, these transitions 
through a series of forms take place in the ovum, or before birth. In some cases the 
embryo comes to maturity after the exclusion of the ovum (birds and amphibia); in 
others (mammalia), within the body of the mother: animals of the last kind are called 
viviparous. The reproduction of some intestinal worms is peculiar; the egg of the 
mother-animal produces a sexless creature— a nurse — the eggs laid by which reproduce 
the original animal. A somewhat similar peculiarity is observed in some insects, as 
aphides. See Aphis. 

The life of animals is dependent on many conditions. Among these rank warmth, 
atmospheric air, and moisture, along with sufficient nourishment. Light also is essen- 
tial to many, though most of the colorless animals of the lower classes can dispense 
with it. With regard to outward pressure, the limits are wide, as is seen in the condor 
soaring to a height of 30,000 ft., and the whale descending to a depth of 1000 ft. below 
the surface of the sea. But individual animals are confined to much narrower limits; 
often to one circumscribed range of climate, one species of food, one medium. To go 
beyond those limits, though it does not always occasion death, yet gives rise to various 
degrec.s of degeneracy, from which even man with all his powers of adaptation is not 
exempt 

Most animals give more or less strong indications of mind : in those high in the 
scale, this mental life rises to intellect capable of cultivation, while in the lower classes 
it appears as instinct confined to a few operations. For communicating with the outer 
world, vertebrated animals are provided with a nervous system in connection with a 
central brain— a cerebral nervous system; the gangUonie nervous system of the lower 
animals seems to serve this purpose less and less 'as we descend in the scale. The impres- 
sions from without are received immediately by the organs of sense, which become 
more numerous and complex the higher the animal stands in the scale; among the 
highest, five senses are usually distinguished, which are variously developed in different 
species— in none so harmoniously as in man. 

Nocturnal sleep, being the means of gathering strength for the activity of the waking 
hours, stands in intimate relation to that activity, and therefore is wanting in beings 
l<5wiu the scale. AYinter sleep, or hibernation (q.v.), serves many animals instead of 
migration, to enable them to outlive the cold and hunger of winter. Analogous is the 
gummer sleep of serpents and crocodiles, which lie buried in the dry mud during th6 
■summer droughts of the tropics. 

Of the other vital manifestations of animals may be mentioned the faculty of giving 
light (glow-worm, medusae), and that of developing electricity, both possessed only by a 
few; also mice, belonging almost exclusively to vertebrate animals, and of them chieflt 
to the warm-blooded. 

A very remarkable peculiarity occurs in some of the lowest kinds of animals, in 
what may be termed a cornposite life; individuals which separately manifest many of 
the powers of life being united in part of their frame, many of them together into one 
living mass. Of this, examples are numerous among the zoophytes (q.v.), some of 
which have already been noticed in the article Alcyonixjm. 

Apart from the transforming and modifying influence of man, the animals and 
plants of a district — iis> fauna — give it life and character. To man himself, 

animals stand in a variety of relations of the highest importance. Some are directly 
useful to him for labor, food, the chase, etc. ; others hurtful, as destroyers of vegeta- 
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tion, as beasts of prey, verrabi, or by their poisons. — ^The number of hnovrn species 
of animals anioiin.!.:; ;it present to abmat lti0,000. To describe and classify tiiesc on 
scieutiQe principles, is the object of zoology (cpv.). 


AifIfSAL GHEinSTS/Z. Tlie object of rescardios into the chemical nature of animal 
substances is tveoiol (I: First, to classify the jnoxiinate or immediate component ingre- 
dients of tlic animal body, study thc'ir p.roperlies, their mutual rclaiioiis and metamon 
]dioses, ami the ultimate elements of udiich they are composed; second, to investigate 
llic processes that go on during the elaboration and assimilation of new materials, liiid 
the wearing out and excretion of old— processes that, taken together, constitute nutri- 
tion, or the vegetative side of animal life. 'Without a pretty eoihplete knowledge of the 
first part, 3'0 .successful re;:;earchc.s can be made in the second; and it is chielly owing to 
the great progress th.athas Ijcen inade within the last thirty jmars in the knowledge of 
ilie chemical properties of I’ne aniiual compounds eontainii’ig nitrogen that we owe the 
recent advance in our knovriedgo of the clKunical processes of life, " That advance is not 
the less decided tliat we are still far from a complete understanding of them. The 
general laws of chemistry are now traced iiito the province of organic nature imicli 
further than formerly, and the abrupjt ])artitiori between the tvro is removed. It is still 
acknowledg'c-d tliat these hnvs operate dilterently within the sphere of organic life, fnjm 
what; they do witliout; Imt instead of resting contented with saying, that owing' to the 
vital forc'C this could not he otherwise, tlie aim i.snow to trace tlie wdij' and wherefore of 
this moditied action as far as possible. 

In the animal body two classes of substances may be distinguished: those that 
properly compose the body, and those tliat are on the way either into it or out of it. 
The foiWr, or actual components of tlieliody, arc, again, of two kinds: 1. Substances 
that compose the actual tissues of the organs, and In which the vital functions seem 
properly to iniiere; the substances, namely, of muscle, of nerve, of brain, of iiiembraues, 
sinews, and the organic part of the V)ones. All these agree in consisting chietiy of carbon,’ 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, with usually minute proportions of sulphur and phos- 
phorus. But in respect of their mode of composition, they fall into two classes — tliose 
that yield gelatine on boiling, and tho.se that do not. To the former belong the suh- 
stance of the cartilages, bones, sinews, and skin; to tlie latter the fibrin of the muscles 
and of the blood corpuscles, the albumen of the nerves and blood, tlie ca.seine of milk, 
etc. These last arc the so-called compounds of proleine (q.v.). Iii the living tissues ail 
llie.se matters arc combined with about 90 per cent of water. 2. Beside.s the above, 
which are the real aniinalized or vittil substances, the animal body contains substances 
wliicli arc merely deposited in tlie cells and interstices of the former for imparting color, 
solidity, elasticity, etc. Of this kind are fat, the earthy matter of the bones, pigment, 
etc. '\V^het]ier tlie miiiiito quantities of common salt and of phospluite.s tliat arc" found 
in all parts of animals essentially belong to the constitution of the substance they are 
associated witli, is not yet made out, but it is extremely probable they do; at all events 
they play a very important part. 

*TJie substances that are on their way into and out of the body form on the one hand 
the contents of the digestive organs, and on tlie other those of the organs of excretion. 
The vascular system forms the means of commimicatiou between both and the substance 
of the body, and the blood is the carrier of all that enters that substance or leaves it. In 
the digestive organs, accordingly, we find, along wfith the unaltered materials of the 
food, the various products of their digestion, and at lust the useless refuse, not alisorh- 
ahle by the vascular system, and the riirious fluids — some acid, some alkaline — added to 
the food to effect its d'lgestion, such as the saliva, gastric juice, and bile. 

The matters prepared in tlie digestive organs for being taken up into the blood, either 
enter the venous system directly, or get there by first going througii tile lyrnjfiiatic sys- 
tem. This last contains a fluid which is chemically very like the blood, but colorless — 
the chyle, namely. This fluid and the blood contain the so-called proteine compounds 
derived from the food, partly in solution, and partly solid in the blood corpuscles. 
Arterial blood contains, besides, all those salts and other siib.stances that must be sup- 
plied for the nourishment of the various organs. The venous system, again, which brings 
back the blood from the different parts to the central organs, is laden wdtli all the mat- 
ters that a.re no longer of use, and must therefore be carried to the chief excretory organ.s — 
the skin, liver, and" kidneys. The dark color of venous blood indicates that its compo- 
nents have undergone a change. But all blood that is on its way both to and from the 
parts of the body, before it can impart nourishment, must pass through the lungs, an 
organ in which it is brought into extensive contact with atmospheric air, and undergoes 
a process of oxidation, producing the following palpable results: The disappearance of 
a portion of the inhaled oxygen, and the substitution of ‘water and carbonic acid in its 
place ; the transformation of the dark venous blood and of the chyle into red arterial 
blood; lastly, the development of heat?. Breathing, then, contributes to nutrition by* 
making the blood fit for that purpose; it is an excretory process, inasmuch as it burns 
out useless matters and separates them in the form of gases; and at the same time it pro- 
duces heat, without which life could not go on. 

Sweat, urine, bile, and emanations from ‘the skin and lungs, contain only products of 
the decomposition of effete animal substances; many of these products are highly interest- 
U. K. 1.— 31 
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ing in a cliemical point of view, especially urea, uric acid, end Ijilc 
that comparative investigation of the blood in its diiieient siaies, oi 
secretions, can alone give any knowledge of the condiliou of the ve 
organism; and, accordingiyrtbis kind of investigation Inis in rece 
the highest importance for pathology end diagnosis. See T.iebig's iV.i 
translated by Gregory, and the excellent LiJtrhach dor FiiystologUe 
Leip. l'8o4), by Leiimarin. 

AinsIAL FLOWEE. See Actota, and Ane:moxe (Sea). 

AI'TIIIAL HEAT is that generated in animal bodies by certain ■ 
stantly taking place within tliem. A certain amount of beat is iie(' 
porrormance of the functions of the body, and any 
from tlie healthy standard endangers life. The air 
body being in almost all cases coider than it, are constantly 
but within the .sj'stem tiiere are processes incessantly going on wh 
"When the heat tims ‘generated is not dissipated fast enough, so i 
become warmer thmr the due degree, tlie acciimulatlon tiiid: 
evaporation of Avliich carries off the excess, 
to the climate in which the animal is accustomed to live 
than in cold, and consequently, when an 
climate, it frequently pines and die 
* ‘ eold-bloodcd animal; 


of th.e cliaiiges , , con- 
jessa'iy to the proper 
material increase or decrease of it 
and o til er oli j ec t s siiriaiii ndi n g the 
itealiiig part of its warmtli:, 
hich produce more heat, 
that tlie. body tends to 
vent in ]ierspifation, the 
The power of producing lieat Is in I'elation 
It is weaker in warm cliniates 
animal is removed from a warm to ii cold 
In most iisli and reptiles, eomiiioiily termed 
the temperature differs but little from that of tlu* water or air in 
which they live; the same is the case with hibernating animals during the latter part of 
their torpid condition, 

Man has the powder, to a greater degree than other warm-ldooded animals, of adapting 
himself to changes of surrounding temperature, ills average standard of heat is aboiit 
^8.4° F., varying with circumstances, being slightly higher after exercise or ii liearty 
meal, and at noonday than at midnight. It also \aivies in'diseased conditions of the liody, 
rising to 106^ in a fever, and falling as low as 77° in cholera. But if the body be in* a 
hcaltliy condition, the standard of heat is maintained, even when tlie person is exposed 
to intense heat, us in the case of men attending furnaces; one can for a short time be 
exposeni to 350° of licat without materially raiv-^iiig the teiujicraturc of his own liody, 
although lie will lose weight by the copious perspiration lU'cessary for tiio eva]K) ration. 

Throughout the animal kingdom the ])OW'er of gencniting heat bears a eloso relation 
to the activity or sluggishness of the animal. Thusy many bh'ds, wbicli are perpetually 
in action, have the highest temperature (100'°-112‘'); and the swallow' and quick -tlightecl 
birds, higlier than the fowls which keep to ibe ground. The higher standard of A. 
H. the less able is the animal to bear a reduction of its lempcrature; if tlaat of a bird or 
mammal be reduced 30°, the vital changes become sloivts’, more ]ang\iid. and death 
ensues. Fish and frogs, on the other hand, may be iiiclos; d in ice and yet sui’vive. 

The sources of animal heat in the living body are the cluanicul and phy.sica] changes 
continually taking place. The chemical changes^ arc those occurring in res])iratidn, 
digeKStion, nutrition, secretion, and muscular aiul nervous action. It luis been sliowm 
exporimcnlally that wdien those functions are perfmaned (hero is an increase of tem]iera- 
ture. Heat is, no doubt, <also produced by any movements causing friction. The ulti- 
mate sources of heat arc (1) the energy lockeci up in the food coinsumed; and (2) in the 
oxygen inhaled in resjuration. The food, in the processes of digestion, is split up into 
its constituent parts; these are absorbed, and imiy become parts of'llic Uevtun.'s and llukls 
of the body for a time; and tliese textures, in the performnnee of their fimcticiiis, disin- 
tegrate, become redis.soived, and are then eliminated ])y various channels from the ])odv: 
all of the.so processes generate heat. On the other hand, tlie oxygt n <>f Die air, by intu- 
ing, in the processVjf respiration, with the carbon or hydrogcri of certain of Die tissues 
or of the food, produces^ carbonic acid and water, and thus also lieat is gemmated. If 
W’e estiinated the potential energy of the food consumed and of the oxygim inhaled in 
respiration as so much Iient, and also estimated, as near accuracy as possibli , tlie amount 
of heat produced in the various processes above referred to, it would lie found Dial this 
latter amount of lieat would be less than that derivable from the friod and o.vygcn. This 
deficiency is accounted for by tlie work done by the body, partly as intcrnarmechanical 
work, such as the movements of heart and lungs, etc., and luirtly as external mechanical 
work, such as tlie^ movements of the body ii/tlic performance of tlio daily aciivities of 
life. This vie\v of A. K., which is now universally adopted, -was tirst ])*ut foiavard by 
J.K. Mayer, of Heilbronn, in 1842-1845, and numerous aprslieatiouK of il have since 
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apparatns—tlio or map:notic tub. iron rods, etc, : but tbe more common means 
Ilivc b.'M^n ,w/v.v.'.v niaik^ by tlie luiuds of the magaietizer from the head of the ‘‘ subject” 
or p.-it;cnt dt ovB'vvard. or simply mc.king him fix his eyes on the operator. He then gen- 
erally feels Cv (*ree])iiig sensation stetiliiig oxer the surface, and shortly falls into the mes- 
inerie -^leep — a sted.e iiiore or less resembling somnambulism. About one person in ten 
found capalde of ])cing tliiis affected, to a greater or less extent. While in this state, 
the fiinetions of the bc)dy are liable to lie much affected; the pulsations of the heart and 
the respiration are (pile kened or retarded, and the secretions altered, and that chiefly 
ai Uie 'Will of the operator; at his direction, the limbs are made rigid, or become endowed 
V4it]i ininaturarstreiigtli; one liquid tastes as any other, and is hot or cold, sweet or hit- 
ter, as Hie subject is told; in short, every thought, sensation, and movement of the sub- 
ject obeys the ])ehest of the niesmerizer. According to the mesmeric theory, the nervous 
eneigy of the operator has overpowered that of the subject, as; a powerful magnet does 
a weak one, and the two are in rapport, n,?, it is termed. In some cases theWsmeric 
trance assiunes the foriu of See Somnambulism. 

It has been clearly established, however, that the notion of a force of any kind wjiat- 
ever proceeding in such cases from a person or from a magnetizing apparatus, is a delu- 
sion. Tiie effects, whatever they are, must have their cause somewhere else. Where 
It is to 1)0 looked foiMvas indicated, though not folloAved up, as early as 1785, in the 
report of the commissionci'?, one of whornvkas Franklin, appointed by the king of France 
to examine the pretensions of Mosmer. They report that “on blindfolding those mTio 
seemed to bo most susceptible to the influence (of this agent), all its ordinary effects were 
produced when nothing ivas done to them but when they imagined they 'were magnet- 
ized, while none of its effects were produced when they Tvere reall}^ magnetized," hut 
imagined nothing Muts done; that when brought under a magnetized tree (one of Mesmer’s, 
modes of operating), nothing happened if the subjects of the experiment thought they 
were at a distance from the tree, while they were immediately thrown into convulsions 
if they believed they %vero near the tree, although really at a distance from it ; and that, 
c.onso(juentiy, the effects actually produced were prodttced piirely by the wiayinatlon. 

Bui tiiis part of the science of human nature— the reflex action of the mental upon 
the physictil — had not then been sufliciently studied, and is not now widely enough 
known to render llie conclusion of the reporters a satisfactory explanation of the phonom- 
ena; and the fallacies of mesmerism, though subjected since to many similar exposures 
(Dr. Falkouer of Bath, e.g., annihilated the patent metallic tractors of Perkin, by making 
wu')oden ones exactly like them, w^hich produced exactly the same effects), have constantly 
revived in some shape or other. One chief cause of the inveteracy of the delusion is, 
that the opponents of mesmerism do not distinguish beDveen denying the theory of the 
mesmerists and the facts whieli tliat theoiy pretends to explain, ancl have been too ready 
to ascribe the whole to delusion and fraud. It thus happens that the most skeptical often 
become all of a sudden the most credulous. Finding that things do actually happen 
wliich they cannot explain, and had been accustomed to denounce as impostures, they 
rush to tlid other extreme, and embrace not only the facts but tire theory, and call tliis, 
too, believing the evidence of their senses. Now, the reality of the greater part of the 
manifestations appealed to by the mesmerist must be admitted, though we deny his 
explanation of them; and even ivh ere their reality must be denied, it ^loes not follow 
that the mesmerist is not sincere in believing them; there is only greater room than in 
any otiifw case for suspecting that he has deceived himself. 

The first to give a really scientific direction to the investigation of appearances of this 
class ^ras Mr. Braid, a surgeon in IManchester (see Hypnotism), who detaches them alto- 
gdher from the semblance of power exerted by one individual over another, or by 
metallic disks or magnets, and traces the wdiole to the brain of the subject, acted on by 
a principle long known to psychologists, though never made so prominent as 
it (night to be. The subject is ably handled in a paper iii’the Quarterly Bfmewtov {Sept., 
1858 isaid to be liy Dr. Carpenter). Tlie reviewer trar^cs the operation of this principle 
through tiie most ordinary actions, wdiicli no one thinks wonderful, up to the most 
miraculous of the so-called" “ spiritual” manifestations. 

_ Idcxis become associated in our minds by habit or otheiAvise, and one. being a'wakcned 
brings on nnotlier, thus forming a train of thought; this is internal suggestion. But im- 
pres.sions from without originate and modify these trains, constituting suggestion. 

While awake ami in a iionnnl condition, tlie 'will interferes with and directs these trains 
of thouglu, selecting some ideas to bc‘ dwelt upon, and comparing them with otlun's and 
with . present impressions. A comparative inactivity of this selecting and comparing 
faculty, leaving the* fion? of ideas to its spontaneous activity, produces the state of mind 
called reecrie, or alwtracUon. In dreaming and somnambulism, the will and judgment 
seem comiplelely suspended; !ind under its internal suggestions the mind becomes a mere 
aiit^nuatou, while (‘xternal suggestions, if they act at all, act as upon a machine. These 
are wuilbknowm facts of the human constitution, and independent of mesmerism, tJiongh 
their bearing upon it is obvious. 

Another fact of lik('. beaiang is the effect of concentrated attention on any object of 
tboagiif in intensifying the impression received. This may proceed so far, in morbid 
states of the nervous s}^st.em, that an idea or refived sensation assumes the vividnci^s of 
a present impression, and overpowers the evidence of the senses. Ideas thus become 
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ilomincint, overriding the impressions of the cuter world, and carrying tliomselvcs out 
iulu action indepemlenlly of {lie will, and even without the, comchnmne^u ol the iiiclivlduu]. 
Tliese doinmanl "ideas play a greater part in Iiumaii aetious and beliefs tliau most are 
aware of. “Expectant uttentiou” acts powerfully on the ])odily organs, and oiten malo,‘S 
the individual see and hear what he expects to see and hear, and, veitliout his eor.scious- 
ness, moves his muscles to bring it about. Tliese, too, are rceogiuzcd facts in the seionee of 
physiology and psychology (see Carpenter’s Jluman Physiology and i)r. Ilol hind's Uuip- 
tt ,'s on Siental Physiology). 

These principles enable us to bring together and explain a whole class of pbenoniena, 
iN’verie, dreaming, somnambulism, the fuspiration of the Bel pliic priestess, redgioi'S 
{‘cslasies, dlic physical excitement attendant on “rtwivals” and “carap-medings/' behi-f 
in witclierai't, possession, and mania, individual and epidemic. And it is now helclUiat 
the nvani testations of mesmerism, electro-biology, etc., belong to llic same class, and arc 
to he accounted for in the same wajo 

The mesmeric state is produced by a steady gaze at some fixed object. There is no 
pcr-uliar virtue iu the eyes of the mesmerist or in a metallic disk, for a spot on llie wall 
will produce the effect." The tiling requisite is a monotonous and sustained concentra- 
tion of the sulijcct's will, producing weariness and vacancy of mind; and lliis resembles 
the condition that induces rcA^erie and sleep, and leaves tliemind open to any suggestion, 
and at the command of any idea that may be made to possess him. But that he is goverucil 
by his own ukas, and not by the ^dU of the mesmerizer, is clear No n'kh of the ince- 
mrisei\ or of any other pe non, was emr known to affect th6y‘ s'lilgccf iintU it was eoii'^xycd 
to hi ill hy Take or otherwise; while an idea suggested by putting his body- in a certain 
posture, orby^ an accidental touch, has the same effect as a command. If beseems more 
subject to the will of the mesmerizer than of any one else, it is because lie was ])rcviously 
imih'cssecl with that idea, and is therefore more awake to his suggestions. It is tlius that 
the operator is enabled to play upon him as an instrument — to make Li m taste, feel, 
think, and act, and lose and recover memory, the power over his limbs, or-evon his own 
identity, as tlio operator dictates. ■^Ye must content ourselves with thus indicating the 
principle of explanation, leaving to the reader to apply it in detail, 

Tlie manifestations connected with table-turning, such of them as are genuine, are 
e.xplainod the operation of expectant attention. A number of individuals sit round a 
table with their liands resting upon it, having the idea in their minds that it will or i^iay 
the direefion of tlie expected movement being also agreed upon. Accordingly, if 
none of the party are very skeptical, it generally does move after a time, ail declaring, 
and in perfect good faith, that they did not pre.ss. And yet it lias been proved, ly a con- 
trivance of Faraday, that there always is pressure, though without the will or cons(‘ious- 
iicss of the performers; and tliis is only what is to be looked for from the involuntary 
efiects of a dominant idea. This explanation does not suffice for many of the wamders 
believers to have happened. But all such are to be rcceiv{?d with svispi(*ion, 
and that without accusing the I'elaters of bad faith. The very disposition to look for 
something out of the usual course of nature makes them incapable, for the time, of dis- 
tinguishing what actually happens from what they expect to happen. The mystcaious 
indicaitions of the divining-rod, and of an oscillating body, such as a ring, suspended 
from the finger, are all to be accounted for iu a similar way: they result from uninten- 
tiomil muscular movement. 

in spirit-rapping, a “medium” puts, somehow, the questioner into communication 
witli any departed spirit he may wish to consult, and the answer is given by raps, sup- 
posed to be made by the spirit. The questioner runs a pencil over the letters (/f the 
ulpliahet, and the raps are given as the piencil comes to the successive letters forming the 
■\rords of the answer. Many of the “media” in tliis species of “ spiritual” manifestation 
have been proved to be impostors, thougli It is not necessary to suppose that they are so 
in all cases; they may lie imposing on themselves, as witches did of old. There is no 
doubt, liowever, t ha t the wonderful revelations they sometimes made of things known 
only to the cpiestioner, arose from involuntary indications made by the latter — by Ids 
pausing, without knowing it, at the letters of tlie expected answer. A variation on the 
mode of communicating with the world of spirits, consists in putting the questions to a 
table, which is manipulated, as in table-turning, and gives its answers ])y rapping with 
OIK* of its feet, or by rocking, as may be agreed upon. Tlie agency of tiie exjifcfant 
ideas of the performers in these cases is apparent in their own narratives. AYould it not 
otherwise be strange that spirits should reveal heaven to Robert Owen as organized on 
his own social theory, wTiile a Protestant clergyman finds the world of spirits pervaded 
by a horror of thejDOpe (Rev, E. Gillson, Table-talking), and to pious Scotch Preshy- 
teriaiis every revelation regarding it is completely in accordance with Calvinistic theology. 

Such are the views of those who, in regard to this matter, may be denominated the 
“ rationalist” party. But there is a large class of intelligent persons who hold the expla- 
nations above given to be insufficient. After making every allowance for deception, 
whether intentional or unintentional, they find many undoubted facts remaining wiiich 
are (|uite beyond the scope of suggestion, dominant ideas, or any other of the usually 
received theories, physical or psychological. Phenomena of the character in question 
are, therefore, still the subject of earnest investigation on the part of many, both in G reat 
Britain and America. See Spiritualism. 
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AinSIAL’CULSj a term eiymologically applicable to any very small animal, and limited 
i LI aciiial iisj tt> 1 iiose viiicli uiv inicruscopicai. Animalcules exist in prodigious numbers, 
;mu 1 otAiuiii\ dilau’cnt kinds, tlieir size bomg such that multitudes of them llnd ample 
for all the luoveinems of an active life witliiu a single drop of water; and they 
aiiound almost wherever tiiere is moisture, at least wherever organic matter is present. 
The iJiojms rrrpuKniluis of FJirenberg is only l-2000th part of a line, or 1-24, 000th part of 
ail inch in diameter. “ Take any diop of water from the stagnant pools around us,” savs 
lu'of. Jlymer Jones, ‘‘ from our rivers,^ from our lakes, or from the vast ocean itself, and 
p.'laee it umler the microscope; you will lind therein countless living beings moving in 
all directions with considerable swiftness, apparently gifted with sagacity, for they 
jvadiiy elmle each other in the active dance they keep up. . . . . Increase the power of 
your glasses, and you will soon perceive, inhahiting the same drop, other animals, com- 
pared to whieli liie former were elephantine in their dimensions, equally vivacious and 
eipially gifted. Exhaust the art of the optician, strain your eyes to the utmost, until the 
acling souse niiises to perceive the little quivering movementthat indicates the presence 
of life, and you will find tliatyuu have not exhausted nature in the descending scale.” 
Animals belonging to different classes are, however, microscopical, and the term A. is 
either ap])iied to them all with reference to their mere size, oritisrestricted to those which 
receiviHl from Muller, with whom the scientific study and Glassification of them may he 
said to luivc liegun, the name of animalmla trifimria, and wdiich are by CuviCr made 
tlic fifth and last class, under the name infusoria, of his fourth great division of the ani- 
mal luiv^dom, radiata. See Ixfusokta. The name indeed, etymologicadly 

considercal, is not more appropriate than rmimahula, perhaps not quite so .much so, as 
only a small prQjiortiou of tlie animals of this class are actually found in infusions, but 
it continues to be generally employed by zoologists. Attempts have been made to classify 
them according to their structure, and to assign them tlieir proper places according!}^ in 
tlieg-'uieral arrangemeiit of the animal kingdom; and one part of them have been loimed 
into a class uncler the name roiifera (q.v.), regarded as probably belonging to the 
articulaU'd ilivision; another part, formed into a class called consisting 

of the simpler kinds, have been in like manner somewhat doubtfully referred to the radi- 
ated division. Agassiz unhesitatingly describes the class wfusoiia as “ an unnatural 
combination of the most heterogeneous beings.” He regards many as locomotive alr/cr; 
and of those wliich arc true animals, he expresses the opinion that many are merel3^*tlio 
chrysalis states of other animals. There still remain, how^ever, many kinds wdiich are 
perfect animals. 

Among the most remarkable discoveries of modern science must be reckoned tliat of 
fossil uni toalcuks, in such abundance as to form the principal part of extensive strata. 
This discoviuy was made l\y Elirenberg, wdio found poUersdui^fer (polishing-slate or 
fri/ioli) of Bilin to be almost entirely composed of tlie silicious shields of a minute fossil 
A., the length of one of wdii(!h is about of a line, so that about 23 millions of ani- 
malcules must have gone to form a ciiliic line, and 41,000 millions to form a cubic inch 
of the rock. Elirenberg succeeded in delecting the formation of similar strata in deposits 
of mud nt the bottom of lakes and marshes, the mud sw^arming wdth living animalcules, 
]n*obabIy in tlieir turn to be fossilized. The lergrnclil or mountain meal of Sweden 
and other parts of Europe, v.ducli is sometimes used as an article of food, is entirely 
composed of the remains of animalcules; not merely, however, of their silicious shields, 
for it contains a considerable percentage of dry animal matter. Some animalcules prefer 
wafers impregnated with iron, and their death gives rise to an ochcrous substance, in 
which iron is the principal ingredient. 

ANIMALS, CEIJELTY TO. England has the honor of first making this a distinct sub- 
ject of public attention by the formation of societies for its prevention, and by legisla- 
tive enactments making it punishable. The movement has now' extended into France 
ami Germaine 

Eenevolence to A. is a result and a proof of extending civilization. It is the carrying 
out to its just limits the principle of sympathy, which first appears wdlen the savage 
ceases to think exclusively of himself aiid learns to identify his tribe with himself. It is 
this }>riiu‘iple of sympathy, only carried further, that, under Christianity, unites all tlie 
tribes and races o*f men in one" family And it only requires cultivation of the facnlly 
of sympatliy gmioralh^ and the direction of the attention to wiiat the lower animals Imvc 
in commoirwith man— sensibility, namely, to pain— -to make ary one feel that needlessly 
to inflict that pain, is to sin against his owm nature, and Ihereforo a crime. This ought 
to be a s]>ecial object of attention in the training of children. Besides the cruelty to 
beasts of burden and dome.stic animals arising from cupidikv, many, e.specially clfildren, 
torture creatures from thoughtlessness and ignorance. I’his, therefore, is one of the 
inanj' iiista,nce.s where instruction of the head maj' be made to mend the heart. It 
deserves to he remarked that tlie mere extinction of" life does not necessarily constitute 
erwfity. There is often more cruelty in prolonging the life of an animal than in taking, 
it awaV. It is the infletion of needless pain or restraint that is the essence of cruelty to 
animals. 

Axtmat;S, Cuttelty to (in hw). This is an offense against the criminal law, and 
has freipiently of late formed the subject of legislation, the chief act of parliament, the 




AXIMTSM, a. term formerly applied in hiolooy to denote .the theory that the soul, 
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12 and ir> Yict. c. 92 (passed in 1S49), being that which at present regulates the ItTW of Eng- 
land on the subject. By this statute it is provided that it any pensou shall cnudly Ixai;, 
111-tmit, oveiTlrive, abuse, or torture horse, mare, gelding, hull, ox, ('ow, heifer, 
steer, oalt, mule, ass, sheep, lamb, hog, pig, sow, goat, dog, eat, or nny other domestic aid- 
mah he shall forfeit a sum not exceeding £5 for every such offense, recoveral^ie liefore a 
justice of tlie peace in a summary way; apd if l)y any such conduct he shall injure the 
animal, or any person or property, a further sum not exceeding £10 t(j the owner or per- 
son injured. "The acts also inliict penalties in the case of conveying cattle by railway 
without water-supply, etc., causing unnecessary pain or sulTering; and also in the case 
of liull-baitiijg, cock-lighting, and the like, and makes a variety of iiumane pr(jvj,>ioiis fur 
the regulation of the business of slaughtering horses and other cattle not intended for 
butcher’s meat. 

Formerly, in Scotland, this offense wars punishable at common la^v — that is, according 
to the Scotch legal principle— common law as distinguished from slainic — and so 

late as the year 1826, a man was convicted there of allixing a stoh, or priedde armed wdth 
iron nails, to the tail of a pony, by winch the animal wuis wounded in llie hir.d-legs: and 
punished with tW'O months’ imprisonment. But the Scotch law at that lime did not 
view such conduct so much as an act of cruelty to the animal iiijunal, as of “ malicious 
mischief, ” as it was called, and, in fact, regarded such treatment of animals as siiii|dy aji 
offense® against proper^. An act of parliament, however, ])asscd in the year 185ih puis 
the law on this subject in Scotland on the same footing as it is in Englaud. ''ilie act 
referred to contains provisions similar to those enacted by the 12 and Id Viet, for Eng- 
land ; and in both, acts it is declared that the word ‘ ‘ animal” shall he taken to mean 
any horse, mare, gelding, bull, ox, cow, heifer, steer, calf, mule, ass, sheep, lamb, Iiog, 
pig, sow, goat, dog, cat, or any other domestic aoimal. 

ANIMALS, CRUELTY TO (a/ife). There are societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals in 33of the 88 United States. The first society was chartered by the legislature of 
New" York in 1866, chiefly through the efforts of Henry Bergh, who has been its presi- 
dent for 13 years. Its name indicates its purpose. Up to the close of 1878 it liad secured 
lirosccution in 6809 cases for working liorses suffering from sores, and in mairly 1000 
for cruel beating of animals. The society met with much opposition until a decision of 
the highest court affirmed its powers. There are 13 societies formed with this as a 
model in various states. \ 


ANIMALS, WOESHIP OF. The practice of worshiping animals, as well as certain 
plants and stones, prevailed among many of the nations of antiquity, and is still emnmon 
among barbarous tribes. That animals should be hedd sacred and receive worship, 3.ieed 
excite no surprise When wo bear in miod tlie origin of polytheistic worship generally. 
They are manifestations of powor; mysterious, t(;o, because actuated by impulses dilfer- 
mg from those of man; and often, by their greater acuteness of sense and more unerring 
instincts, seeming to possess supernatural knowledge. Besides this general ground, vari- 
ous animals have been associated with the gods as emblems and in other wdiys. But a 
more important source of the superstitious regard bestowed on animals, is the belief that 
gods, and spirits in general, often take the form of animals, either temporarily or as a 
permanent abode. The doctrine of the transmigration of souls is not confined to India, 
Kindred notions, tliough not perhaps reduced to'’sy.stem and forimiriy enunciated, arc all 
but universal; they seem u,s indigenous in the heart of Africa as on the banks of the 
Ganges. It was as a manifestation of the soul of Osiris— originally, like all the otlier 
Egyptian deities, a sun-god— that the sacred bull Apis w'as worshiped in ancient Eu'vpt. 
When the Spaniards first visited the coasts of South America, thev found a ludicrous 
kind of animal-worship practiced by the natives on the coast of Ciirnana (Venezuela). 
“They held the toad to be, as they said, * the lord of the wuaters,’ and therefore they w^ere 
very coinpassionate with it, and dreaded by any accident to kill a, toad; though, as has 
been found the case with other idolaters, the}" w'ere ready, in times of diftieulU', to com- 
pel a favorable bearing from their pretended" deities, for they w^ere knowm to keep the.se 
toads wdth care under an em-then and to whip them with little switches wdien 

there was a scarcity of provisions and a w- ant of rain. Another superstiti(ni wortliy of 
note was that when they hunted down any game, before killing it they w'cre wont to 
open its mouth and introduce some drops of maize-w’ine, in order that its soul, wdiioh 
they judged to be the same as that of incn, might giv(^ notice to the rest of its species of 
the good entertainment which it had met wit Iq and thus lead them to think llitit if they 
came too, they W'ould participate m this kindly treatment.”— 

ANIME, a resin exuding from the trunk of the liyiaeTum courhariL a large tree of tlie 
natural order leguminosm, sub-order cmaJivnea\ a native of New ’Spain and Brazil. It 
somewhat resembles copal, but is more easily solu])le in alcohol.— The name A., or gum 
A., is, howxwer, also given in Britain to a resin called in India copal, the produce of 
mterla indlea, a tree of the natural order dipterwiem ; whilst tlie copal of .Vadagn.scar is 
produced by hymenm mrtieom, and that of Brazil' in great part by several spocies of 
hyuienmi, a tree of which genus is .also regarded as the probable source of the e(n)al of 
Me.xico. ^ 
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nial phenomena of di>i{?a>^e. It is now ciirrent in the wider -antbropolo^ical sense, as 
iaeliihii.g “ the ;:;;e!!a'ai uoclriiie oi souls and otlier spiritual beings/’ llie absence of 
any other siiilabie word is tiiought to render tliis application indispensable, and may be 
coiietHl“d to reudet* it ailowable; for / spiritualism,” tliough occasionally used in a gen- 
eral ;yii e. h;is beconio a>>oeiaied with a particular modern developm cut of animistic 
dociriwe; ‘‘authiupoiuoiidiisni,” llioiigii less objectionable, in inadequate; while “ the- 
ology” cannot bo extended to include the lower forms of the doctrine of spiritual beings, 
and in.locd ymiuy of its Idglier dsyelopments, except by a departure from ordinary usage. 
Au ao.irnd.^lio philosophy, cx}hai]drig the more strange or striking of the phenomeiuL'''of 
iiatoj-u by the Iiypoihesis of direct spiritual agency, is universallr prevalent among 
savage ra(;os; and thcau sccans tenable gTonnd for the inf eixmce that^ must have been 
the philosophy earliest developed among prehistoric societies of mankind. It is inaiu- 
festly I lie development of that earliest analogical reasoning wMcli imagines external 
ohjecls to lie conscious and tuaiuiated with life essentially like our own; it"is the expres- 
sion and apy.llcalion of the iirst gtm oral theory of natural causes, rude and inadequate, 
yet iiiai’vcbnisjy seli-coiusistc'ut and serviceahle; and its history apxnears to be primarily 
tlijit of a domJnaut and pervading pliilosophy, applied to explain all the phenomena of 
nrdure and hic, sa^o onl}- Ihose ordinary sequences which the uncivilized man reanrds as 
jieoding no ('xphinatioo:^ aflerwards, in the progness of culture, its history is that of a 
systein of tlujuglit modified and restricted hy the increase' of positive knowledge, and 
suryiviug in eillu'r greatly rehued or greatly enfeebled forms. A. is one of those terms 
which should be used not without cautious limitation of its range. In our ignorance of 
tile nature of the soul in brutes or in men, the philosophy of the soul may easily extend 
itself unduly, involving on one side matter, and on the other side soirit in statements 
whose indctemiiuateness will render them unsatisfactory. A., as denoting the doctrine 
of the soul, has no claim to decide scientihe piinciples pertaining to either the purely 
spiritual or the purely material realm. 

AIIIOSIS. See Anode. 

AIT 11322, Pimpinella auAum, an annual plant of the natural order 'amMllfevoi, The 
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heart-shaped, dividial into three lobes, and deeply cut ; those of tiie stem pinnate, with 
wedge-shaped, ieatlets. The umbels are large and loose, with yellowisli-white flowers. 
It is niiicb cultivated in Egypt, Syria, Dilalia', and Spain, and even in Germany, especially 
in the di,-trict ai-omid Erfurt, where a large quantity of the seed i.s annually produced, 
hittcmpts were made, more than 200 yearsago, to cultivate it in England; but the sum- 
mers are .'lehlom warm enough to bring it to perfection. It is occasionally .sown in gar- 
dere3 fer a garnish or for seasoning. A.-secd (wmlseerZ) is used as a condiment and in'I.he 
prepamtloii of Ikpieiirs; also in medicine as a stimulant stomachic, to relieve tlatulence, 
etc., particularly ill infants; and it has been used in pulmonary alloetions. It has an 
aromatic, tigreeable smell, and a Avarni, sweetish taste. It contains a volatile oil called 
vil of A., which Is nearly colorless, has the odor and taste of the seed, and is employed 
for similar purposes. One hundred-weight of seed yields about 2 lbs. of oil, which 
is obtained by distillation; but at Erfurt the oil is made from the stems and leaves, tlie 
whole idant being aromatic. A, -teak ?’ — water flavored with the oil, and sugared — is much 
‘used hi Italy as a cooling drink. 

Stah Anise, or Chinese Anise, is the fruit of iUiemm amsatuni, a small tree of the 
natural order mag nolia (tern. See Illictoi. It receives its name from the star-like form 
of tiie fruit, which consists of a niiniber (0 to 12) of hard, woody, one-seeded carpels. 
The tree has evergreen leaves, somewhat like those of the coniinon laurel. The whole 
plant is carminative, and is used by the Chinese as a stomachic and as a spice in tlieir 
cookery. The qualities of the fruit so much resemble those of the common anise, that 
it may be used instead of it, and by distillation it yields an oil which is very generally 
substituted for oil of anise, and is imported into Europe in considerable quantity to bo 
used instead of it. Star aniseed is also imported, chiefly from China and Singapore. 

AITJEE', or Anjieu', a seaport of Java, on the straits of Snnda, IS m.w. of Batavia. 
It is protected by a fort, and. has some trade with passing vessels. Mails for Batavia are 
landed at A. ' 

AH'JOU, a former province in the n.w. of Prance, of about 3080 sq.m, in extent, now 
forming the department of Maine-et-Loire, and small parts of the departments of Inclre- 
et-Loire, i^layenne, and Sarthc. Its capital was Angers. The ancient inhabitants of A. 
were {\\o Amlegarl, who long and resolutely resisted the Boman arras. — The male line of 
the counts of A., who took their name from it, having become extinct in 1060, their title 
ami possessions passed by tbe female line to the poAverfiil house of Gatinais; and from 
one of this family, Godfrey, count of A., sprung the Platagenets. He conquered the 
greater part of i^ormandy ; assumed the title of duke; and in 1127, married Matilda, the- 
daughter of Henry I. of England, and widow of the emperor Henry V. Through her, 
his son inherited tlie English throne, which he ascended in 1154 as Henry IT. A. now 
became one of the possessions of the kings of England; but in 1204, the French acquired! 
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it by fortune of war; and it was bestowed as a fief upon Philip, the son of Louis YTTI,, 
and afterwards upon his brother Charles, who bocamo tlie founder of tliat house of A. 
which gave kings to Naples, Sicily, and Hungary. Charles H. of Napi(\s gave xV. to liis 
daughter Margaret on her marriage with Charles of Aalois, lh<^ son of Philip IV. Her 
son ascended the throne of France as Philip YI. in 1828. King John, in KIGi), made A. 
a duchy, and gave it to his sou Louis, a,nd he succeeding loathe crown of Na.ples, it 
remained a possession of the kings of Naples till the overthrow of that dynasty^ when 
Rene 11, , the last of his family, wnis deprived of it by J^oiiis XL, who ' pennanently 
annexed it to the French crowm in 1484. Binoe that timc% it has merely given an iioiiof- 
ary title to princes of the royal family. The last who bore it was the grandson oi‘ Louis 
XIY., wiio became Philip Y. of Spain. 

AITKAESTEOM', John Jacob, the assassin of Giistavus ITT., king of Speden, b. in 1761, 
the sou of a lieutenant-colonel. He came very early to court, iu the eapaeitv of a, page! 
and next entered the army; but having obtained the rank of captain, lelt it lii 1788; niar- 
ried and settled in the country. He was a man of violent feelings and rough manners, 
and much opposed to the measures taken by the king for curtruling the |fower of the 
senate and of the nobles. Implicated in certain intrigiu's in the island of Gothland, he 
was accused of treason, but released for want of positive evidence. His hatred to tlie 
king was increased by the harsh usage he met with in the course of his trial. Jii 17'90, 
lie went to Stockholm, and together with gen. Pechliii, counts Horn and Ribhing, and 
others, planned the assassination of the king. A. begged that the execution of the deed 
might be left to him; but Horn and Ribbing disputing the point, they drew lots, and the 
lot fell upon A. In 1792, the king convoked tlie diet at Odle, and the cons]>irators lioped 
upon that occasion to carry out their purpose; but being thwarted in this, they had to 
wail till the 15th of Mar., when Gustavus was to attend abal masque, during which A. 
shot at and mortally wounded him. He was instantly appreiKuided, and at once con- 
fessed his crime, stoutly denying, however, that he had and accomplices. On the 20th of 
j\pril, he was condemned to death, publicly dogged for three successive days, and then 
belicadcd. He went to the scaffold with pcrfect'composure, rejoicing to his last moment 
in the success of his crime. . 

ANKER, a liquid measure once much used in north Europe, now only in Denmark and 
Norway^ It varies in enpaeily; at Copenhagen it contains 9.88 U. B.‘gr. lions; at Ham- 
burg, 9.54; at Bremen, 0.57; atLubcc, 0.80; at Amsterdam, 10.22; at Berlin, old measure 
12.45; new, 0.07 gallons. 

AST XLAIvI, or ANCTiAW, a t. of Prussia, in the province of Pomerania, M m. n.w 
fiwi Stettin, on the right bank of the Pcene, and 4 m. from its mouth iu the Kleine ilaff! 
J ae river is luivigabhi to A. .wliicli carries on a considerable commerce, and has lone* 
been a place of commercial importance, having been admitted into the Hanseatre .League 
in 1819, it has manufactures of linens and woolens; it has also seo'cral breweries, soap- 
works, and taimeries, and ship-building is actively prosecuted. During the middle ages, 
A. suffered more than almost any other town froni fire and pcislilence; and in the wars of 
thel7tli and 18th c., it was again and again besieged and sacked. On the close of tlio 
seven years’ W'ar,in 1762, its fortitications were happily dismanlied. It is still however 
siUTounded by an old wall with three gates. It contains rniuiv interesting specimens of 
the Hanseatic or north German architecture, very like the Fleiuish. Pop ‘’’75, 11,847. 

AE’KO'BAE, the capital of the kingdom of Shoa, In Abyssinia, is built 8108 ft. above, 
the sea-level, on the ascent of the tal)ie-land, in lat. O'’ 34' n., long. 39' 35' c. The higher 
portion of the t. is fortified in a very primitive w'av, bv means of a palisade constructed 
of stakes, with intertwisted branches of trees. The royal palace, unlike the most of the 
bmldmgs, wdiich are chietly of tvood, is built of stone and mortar, altboudi the roof is 
thatched. The vegetation around the place is extremely rich, and the air is both cool 
and pure, so that A. is a very agreeable residence, and ‘is consequently favored wdth the 
presence of the court during a portion of the year. Pop. 10,000. 

ANKWITZ, Ntcolaj', Count, d. 1704; a Polish politician, ambassador to Copen- 
hagen, snid deputy from Craco^v in the diet. In the diet which was forcc'd to tlie par- 
tUionof the kingdom he was deputed to sign the treaty with Russia, and immediately 
aiterwwls a large salary Ava.s conferred on him by Russia, with the appointment of ]:)resi- 
d«it <)i the council. Soon after the beginning of the Kosciusko revolution lie was con- 
T.cteil of treason, and hanged. 

AIKYLO’SIS (Gt. bending or crooking; ardml?, stiff-iointl is a term used in 

suigery to imply a stiffness in any joint. It is usually the result of diseasca wdiicb, 
having destroyed the articular cartilages, leaves two liouy surfaces opposed to cacli other, 
liie reparative powers of nature cause a union to take place by means of granulations 
netween ihem. ^ ilus bond of union may become osseous, so ns to render the "joint per- 
lect.!}’" iigiu, or it may continue membranous, allowing of a certain amount of motion 
borne points, especially the elbow, are very apt to become anky.los(‘d; and in tlic knee or 
iiip-joints this f^seous A.^ IS reckoned the most favorable termination to disease, as the 
limb can then afford a rigid support for die trunk. Joints, stiff through a membranous 
., may be forcibl)” bent, and the bond of union Tiiptured, so as to restore mobilitv, or 
allow 01 their being placed in a convenient position. A. of the joints between the ribis: 
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aiul tlie vertelji’fe is rommon In advanced a^g:G: and there nro some eases on n-curd of 
luiiwixil A. or all die joinls. A cum- oceiuTed in 1710 of ;i eliild oiilx' 1 v »‘iily-three 
months old vitli all its joints tluis sritloued; and Uiore are in various museums" speci- 
iiieiis ui adult Ijodics in liiis condition. 

AHI", or AMNvr, in Seotdi law, siy-nifies thp half-year's s[ip.-*ud I'Kiyahl'e for tlic vacant 
{ialL-y(‘ar after the <h‘ath of a clerayriian, to whieh his family or nearest of kin have 
'’talit, under an aet of the l^eottish parlianaad pas-^-d in tin* year 10?2. It U ti rinht that 
n!;es nor belong to the clergyman himself, but to his m-xt of kin absolutely, ami tliereforc 
.-■an neither be assigned or disposed of by him nor attached fur his debts. Compare 
y:>’XATES. : 

AKITA, Saixt, according to tradition, was the daughter of ilfathan, ])riest of Tlcdlile- 
aeni, and tin*, wife of St. Joachim. After 21 vmars of barrenness, she is said tidiave given 
tu-rh to tiie Virgin Mary, the mother of tiie"Savior, Xothing positive is known, regard- 
ing iier life; her name does not occur In the Scri])tures, iior’evcn in tlie v ritings oh the 
fathers during the first three centuries. The lirst who mentions her is St. E]:iphanius, in 
die 4tli c. ; but to wards tlie 8th, she was all bat universaily invoked, iler l)od\ w as belinved 
to have biam {ransferred from Palestine to Conslantiuu]>l(* in 71U a.d. ; and her liead to 
Clnirires, by Louis de Blobs, about 1210 a.d. The ininibiUmts of Duren (duchy of Jidiers, 
Germany) also pretend to liave a head of St. A. ; and a third is believetl to be in possession 
of the cimrcii at LTrsitz, iiVtlie diocese of Wurzburg, although numerous other churches 
claim to be eituall}’^ favored. The Roman Catliolic cliureli has a festival in her lionor on 
the 2Gtli of July; the Greek, on the 9tii of Dec. In Austria, Bavaria, and other Catholic 
eountries, this festival is one of great importance. In honor of St. A., a fraternity, called 
the fraternity of St. A., was hrstitiited in the IJth c. After the reformalioin it was 
organized anew Iry the Jesuits; and in modern times, has manifested sonic vitality in 
Bavaria and C'athdiic Switzerland. 

AK KABESGr, a t. of the kingdom of Saxony, in the district of Zwickau, on the rlglit 
bank of the Selim, 18 m. s. from Chemnitz. It is situated 1800 ft. above the ievePof 
ihe sea, in a mining district; the surrounding hills containing mines of silver, tin, colialt, 
and iron. It has extensive manufactures of lace and of sillc ribbons. The ribbon man- 
ufacture was inti'oduced here by Protestant refugees from Belgium, who tied from the 
persecution carried on by the duke of Alva. Pop. ’To, 11,725. 

AITI’TA CABLOV'KA, regent of Russia during the minority of her son Ivan, was the 
daughter of Charles Leopiild, duke of Mecklenburg, and of "Catharine, sistm* of the Rus- 
sian cn)[a-ess, A.nna Ivanovna (q.v.). In 1789, she married Anthony riric, dvike of 
Bi•unswick-^Colfe^bll^teI. Her son, Ivan, b. Aug. 20, 1740, was rlominatiid by the 
empress Anna Ivanovna as her successor. This was done at the Inst igal ion of Biron 
(q.v.), tlie empress’s favorite, wiiose object was to secure the regency f(u- himself; and the 
empress, on her death-bed, actually appointed him regent, but ho continued in power 
only for a short time. She d. on (Jet. 28, 1740, and his overthrow took place on the 18th 
of Nov. in the same year. A. C. now proclaimed herself grand-duchess and regent of 
Russia; but she showed no capacity for managing the alTaifs of a great count ry,^ spent 
her lime in indolent enjoyments, and resigned herself very much to the guidance of one 
of the ladies of her court, Julia von Mengden. A conspiracy was formed by a party 
desirf>us of raising to the throne E1izabeth,"cIaughtor of Peter the great and of Catiiarine, 
and this was accompli.sbed on Dec. 6, 1741. The infant Ivan was sent to the castle of 
Schliissellnirg, where he was afterwards murdered; Anna and her husband were coii- 
demiuid to imprisonment for life, and conveyed to ('iholmogory, a t. upon an island in 
tlie Dwina, near the White sea. Here she boi'c two cbildrcrCaiid d. in childbed in 1745. 
Her husband remained a prisoner for 89 years, and d. in 1780. 

AKKA COMHE'KAj a learned Byzantine princess, author of one of the most valuable 
works to be found in the collection of the Byzantine historians, was tlie daughter of the 
emperor Ab'xius I, (Comiienus). and was b. on Dec. 1, 1088. She received the best edu- 
cation that Constantinople could give, and (airly displayed a fondness fur lUerary pur- 
suits; l)ut was also habituated Ironi lier childliood to thenitrigues of tlie court; mid dur- 
ing the last illness of her father, she entcnxl into a scheme, which lier mother, the 
emt>ress Irene, also favored, to induce him to disinherit Ins eldest surviving son, Ociin, 
and to bestow the diadem on her. Failing in this, she framed a conspiracy against the 
life of her brother (1118); and when her husband, Tsieephorus Bryenuins,"a Byzantine 
nobleman, either from timidity or virtuous principhg refused to join in it, she *])asslon- 
ately lamented that she had not been born a man, and upbraided him as Imving the soul 
of a" woman. Her brother spared her life, but punished her by coiiliscation of hor |>rop- 
erty, which, however, he soon after i^nerously restored. Disappointed and ashamed, 
she withdrew from the court, and sought enjoyment in literaturo. On the deatli of her 
husband (1187), she retired into a convent, wlu're she d. in 1148. Her life of lier falluu-, 
entitled Anufp Gomneace Ahurlacloi^ libri 19, is full of professions of caiadlil iiupiiry and a 
, supreme regard for truth, but 'Mlie perpetual strain of panegyric and a|)ology awakens 
our jealousy.” The style is characterized by an (daborate affectation of rluldric. The 
best editionJs that of Schopen (2 vols., 1839). Sec Osier’s A. Qniutma (18G8-71). 
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Al’SA n/AHOV'HA, Empress of Russia, was b, on tlic 8lh of Fef)., lG9o, and -^ais tl:e 
second clanglitcr of Ivan, the elder brother of Peter the .cp’oat. Slic vais married in 1710 
to the Duke of Couilaiid, the last of his race, who d. in the ildiowing yeai-; and she 
obtained the duchy of Courland for her favorite, Biroii, a Courlander (d; .h)vr The 

tlirone of Russia was olTered to her by the supreme council on the deatli od' Peter 11. iii 
1730,011 conditions wdiich greatly limited the power of the nionareiiy, bid wliieli she 
soon broke. Her elevation to it was very inucb owing to the iiilrigLUjs of the clmncidlor 
Oslennaiin, who had bad the charge of her education, but wlio was disap’polnted in find- 
ing her not grateful and tractable, as he expected. For three years, bowevnr, her rule 
was mild, humane, and equitable. The army was reformed, greater ]ibei‘ty ^vas allowed 
to the landed gentry, government debts were paid up, and the poll-tax for the sei’fs less- 
ened; Init her paramour, Biron, having determined to govern the nation as well as the 
empress, a sudden and deplorable change ensued. This man, a blood-t hirsty and avari- 
cious wretch, established something like a reign of terror through tlio land. He is said 
to have banished not less than 20,000 persons to Siberia; numliers were knouted, laid 
their tongues cut out, or were broken alive on the wheel. Eleven thousand^ pm-lshed in 
this Avay. Prince Basil Bolgoruki, and others of his family, suffen'd the ignominy of 
the scaifold. At length the health of the empress gave v; ay. Shed, on 28, ITl-O, 
and left the throne to her grand-nephew, Ivan, with Eirou as regent. Sue Russia ami 
BiIIOjNA 

AOTALS, These v?ere at first books which contaiiicMl a record, in clironologicul 
order, of the principal events occurring in one or more years. The name is d^'i'ivnd i'rorn 
the oldest histoncal documents of the Romans, ‘the Anrialcs Poi/lijintin, or A/inaies 
Mrmrm, the duty of dra^ying up which devolved upon the Pojit(fcx IPwlurffs; hut these 
were all destroyed by the Gauls at the sack of Rome, some hundreds of years before tlie 
time of Christ. After the second Punic war, A. similar to, the former ones were com- 
posed, not, however, by the priests, hut by educated members of tlie Roman laity, such 
as Fabius Pictor, Calpurnlus Piso, etc. At a still later period, the term ^v^s applied 
to any historical work that followed the order of time in its narrations, separating them 
off into single years — as, for instance, the Annals of Tacitus. 

A' .AHFTAM'. . Sec Anam, 

AOTAMABOE', a small seaport t., protected by a strong; British fort, on the gold 
coast of Africa, in lat;. o'* 5' n., long. 1° 5' w., 10 in. e. of Cape Coast Castle. In 1801', 
the inhabitants took part with the ’Fantees against the Ash.antces, in coiisequeace of 
which, the t. was attacked by an overwhelming force of the latter, ainl most of the 
in],iabitan(;s were slain. Tliere is little trade in anything hut gold. The present popula- 
tion is between 4000 and 5o00. 

AIOTAIT, a seaport, and royal and parliamentary burgh, in the co. of Dumfries, 
on tlujiiver of the same name, near its entrance into the Sol way firth. It is neat and 
well built; among the chief industries arc tanning and bacon-cunng. Tlu’ river, whicdi 
aiiordsexcellent salmon-fishing, is spanned by a bridge of three arelies, and is navigable 
to within half a mile of the t. for vessels of 250 tons; while eonsidm’alily larger'' ves- 
sels can enter the mouth of the river, half a mile below, There is regular" eonunuiiica- 
lion by steamers with Liverpool and Whitehaven; and the Glasgow and vSordh western 
and Caledonian railways connect the town •^vith Edinliurgb, Glasgow, and Carlisle. Tlie 
burgh unites with Dumfries, etc., in returning one member to parliamuiit. Pop. in ;’71, 
4831. 

AOTAMALE. See Dumfiiies'shirb. 

AHNAFOLIS, a CO. in -w. Nova Scotia, on the bay of Fundy; 1700 sq.m.; pop. 
'71, 18,121. The surface is varied, but generally rough, and well adapted to fruit culture. 
Agriculture is the main, business, and dairy products are exported. There arc also valua- 
ble deposits of iron ore. Capital, Annapolis, formerly Port Royal, 

AHI?AP'OLIS, a seaport of Nova Scotia, in lat. 44“ 40' n. Pop. ’71, 2127. It stands 
on a river of the same name that runs into the bay of Fundy. Its harbor is excellent, 
though somewhat difficult of access. A. is the oldest European setllement to the n. 
of the gulf of Mexico, having been established, in 1004, by the French as the capital of 
their province of x\,cadia, under the name of Port Roval. x\eadia havino: licen con- 
quered by the English in 1710, and ceded by the French in 1713, Port Royal' changed Its 
name in honor of queen Anne, continuing' to be the seat of government till, in 175(t, 
it was superseded by the newly founded city of Halifax on the outside coast of the 
peninsula— the new" capital, with its better position and Biiwiov havcm, having diverted 
most of the trade of the place. Since then, A. has rather dc'cayed than otherwise; and 
it would have done so more decidedly, had not its river been navigable for boats during 
nearly the whole of its course of 70 miles. 

AKIIAP'OLIS, a city and port of entry, fouled in 1049, the capital of ]\rnry]aTu:i, 
L. S., and of the co. of Anne Arundel. It stands on tlie s. hank of the river Severn, 
2 m. from its entrance into Chesapeake bay, and 37 m. e. by n. of W' ashirmion, 30 
m. s. by e. of Baliimore—tat. 38“ 58' 50" n., long. 76“ 29' w^ The .A. and Bllkridge rail- 
way,. 21 m. long, connects the port with Baltimore and Washington. A. contains an* 
imposing state-house, a bank, and six churches. It is the seat of St. Jolm’s college, and 


a naval aeademv, established in 1845, supported by the U. S. goyemment. Three news- 
pa|)ers are supported by the citizens. Pop. ’SO, 6f00. 

Aim ASBOE, a lioiu-isliing city of }tlichigan, capital of the co. 'Waslitenaw, on the 
liurou nvcr and hlichigan Central ^ailwa3^ SS ra. w. of Detroit. The state luiiversitv, 
fonndod IStlT, is attended hy nearly 1000 students. It possesses a library of 0000 yol- 
unics, an astronomical observatory, and a capital chemical laboratory, the three col- 
leges, liteniry, law, aiul medical, are well attended. The city has aii active trade, and 
conte.ias manufactories of wool, iron, plows, and flour. There are in it 10 cliurclies 
and G school-houses; also o mineral springs, a hydropathic establishment, and 4 weekly 
newspapers. Pop. ’SO, 8095, ^ 

ANXAEIi', orOisAiiB, indorse mythology, the husband of night, and father of Jord 
(the earth). 

AI^'I-TATES, or FmsT Fiiitits, in the ecclesiastical law of England, means the yalue 
of every spiritual living for a whole year (lienee the name from tlie Latin Avord a 

year), which the pope, claiming the disposition of every spiritual benelice within Chris- 
timdom, reserved out of every living. This impost was at first only levied from iiersons 
appointed to bishoprics; but it was afterwards extended to the inferior clergy. The 
Aailue of tlicse xV. was calculated according to a rate made under the direction of pope 
Innocent lY. (1253 a.d.), hut Avliich Avas afterAvards increased by pope Nicholas HI. 
(1292 A.D.). The A'aluation of pope Nicholas is still preserved in the exchequer. This 
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subject have all been consolidated by an act (the 1 Viet. c. 20) regulating the collection 
of the moue3"3 so le\ded. See First Fruits, Queen Anne’s Bounty, 

AMATTO. See Arnotto. -• 

(iueen of Great Britain and Ireland, and the last British sovereign of the housu 
Of Stuart, was b. at TAvickenham, near London, on 6th Feb., 1664. She was the second 
daughter of James II. of England, and YIL of Scotland (who at the time of her birth 
w^as duke of York), by his lirst wife, Aime Hyde, tlie daughter of the famous Claren- 
don. 1^-hcn sliGAvas about &(,wen years of age, her mother died; and her father soon 
after professed himself a member of the chiircirof Rome; but be pci-milted his daughters 
to be educated in the principles of the cliurcli of England, to which A. alwaA’s retained 
an ardent if not a very enligliteiied attachment— seldom manifesting, in the whole course 
of her life, so much resolution and independence of mind as in'l\er r(‘sistancc to the 
attempts of her father, after his accession to the throne, to induce her to join the 
church of Rome, accompanied, as these Avere, Avith the offer that she should be }>refeiTed 
in die succession to her sister Mary. To advance his oavu popAihiril}', lier father gaA^e 
her in marriage, in 1684, to Prince George of Denmark, brother of Christian T., an indolent 
and good-natured man, avIio concerned liimself little about public affairs, and AAms endoAved 
with no capacity for taking part in them. A.’s oavu Aveakness of character and that of 
her husband gave opportunity to lady Churchill, aftcrAvarcls duchess of Marlborough, 
her early playfelloAv, to acquire an iiifliieiicc over herAA’hich, during many }Tars, Avas 
almost supreme and absolute. During the reign of her fathoi-, xV. liAn^d in retirement, 
taking no part in politics. On the landing of the prince of Orange, she seems at lirst to 
have hesitaled, and e^ven to have been inclined to adhere to the cause of her father, Avhose 
faAmrite daughter shcAvas; but lord Churchill had made up his- mind to an opposite 
course, and his Avife induced Ihe'pnucess to adopt it. She consented to the act hj^ Avhich 
the throne Avas secured to the prince of Orange in the event of his vsurviviiig her sister 
Mary; but quarreled Avitli her sister about questions of etiquette, and Avas afterwards 
draAvn into intrigues in AAdiich the Churchills AAmre engaged, for the restoration of her 
father, or to secure the succession of the throne to his son. She even entered into a 
secret correspondence Avith her father. She w^as herself childless Avhen, on the death. of 
William III., on 8tli Mar., 1702, she succeeded to the throne. She boro, indeed, 17 
children; but only one, the duke of Gloucester, surAUATd infancy^ and lie d. in 1700, at 
the age of 11. The influence of Marlliorough and his Avife was most ])OAVcrfuIly felt in 
all public affairs during the greater part of her reign. The strife of parties was extremely 
violent, ^ and political complications Avere increased by the queen’s anxiety to secure the 
succession for her brotlier. In so far as she had any political principles, they Avere 
opposed to that constitutional liberty of Avhich her oaaui occupancy of llm throne A\^as a. sort 
of s-ymbol, and favorable to absolute government and the assertion of royal prerogatiAm 
according to the traditions of her family. These principles, and her family attachment, 
tended to alienate her from the l^Iarlboroughs, Avhose policy, from the time of her acces- 
sion, had become adverse to Jacobitism, and who doav, along Avitli Godolphin, Avere at 
the head of the Avhig party. Tlie duchess also offended the qUeen by presuming too 
boldly and Inuightily upon the power Avliich she had so long possessed. A. found a, new 
favorite in I^Irs. Masham, a relation of the dnehess, Avhoin she herself had introduced 
into the royml household. To l^Irs. j^lasliam’s influence the change of gOA^ernmerit in 
4710 AAms in a great measure oAving, when the AAfliigs were cast out, and the tories came 
into office, Harley (afterwards earl of Oxford) and St. John (lord Bolingbrokc) becoming 
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tlie leaders of tbe ministry. But, altliougli concurring more or less in tlie queen^s design 
to secure tlie succession of the tlirone to her brother, the new ministers hau qmirreis 
among themselves wliicU prevented its successful prosecution, audit oozed out suliicieuliy 
to alarm the nation, and to alienate many of their political supporters. A dispute 
between Oxford and Mrs. Masham, carried on for hours in the queen’s presence, and 
wliich terminated in her demanding his instant resignation , seems to have, brought on the 
attack ot apoplexy of 'which she died, 1st Aug., l'T14. Tlie elector of Hanover 
succeeded her as George I. —The public events of her reign belong to the history of 
Britain; but the union of England and Scotland, in 1707, may be mentioned in its 
personal relation to herself, as she was the last sovereign who reigned over these as 
separate kingdoms/and the first sovereign styled of Great Britaifi.— -Queen A, was of 
middle size, and comely, though not beautiful She was virtuous, conscientious, and . 
affectionate, more worthy of esteem as a woman than of admiration as a, queen. Her 
reign is often mentioued as a period rendered illustrious by some of the greatest names, 
boSi in literature and science, which her country has ever produced; but iiterature and 
science owed little to her active encouragement. 

AOTEAL'IHO is the process Of tempering resorted to in the manufacture of glass and 
the preparation of several of the metals, whereby these substances acquire a hardness 
combined with tenacity which renders them miicli stronger, and comsequently uiore 
durable. In the making of glass vessels by the glass-blower, tliey are of course quickly 
reduced in temperature whilst the fused gla-ss is being modeled into the desired sliape. 
The atoms of tlie glass thus rapidly compelled to assume a position, do not seem to he 
properly and firmly arranged together, and the vessel is veij liaablc to be broken, either 
by a slight but smart blow, or a sudden increase or decrease in temperature. Tiiis briltie- 
ness is Very observable in tlie lacrymm ntrem, or glass tears, known Prinee Pwperfs 
drops, obtained by allowing molten glass to fall into water, ywlien the glass formspear- 
shaped drops, which are so brittle that if they be scratched with a file or the end he 
broken oif, the whole bursts asunder and falls 'down into a fine powder of glass. The 
same brittleness is exhibited m Bohgrui jars, or wliich are small and very thick 
in the glass; and yet, if a minute angular fragment of any hard substance be dropped 
into the jar, the latter flies to pieces. 

In the A. of glass vessels, they are arranged in iron trays, and placed in a long oven, 
where they are gradually raised in temperature to near their fusing-point, by the trays 
being drawn along to the hottest part of the oven; and thereafter, the trays, with their 
contents, are very slowly drawn into a cooler and cooler part, till they become cold. 
The A. operation generally takes 12 hours for small articles such as wine-glasses; 
but clays, and even a week or two, are required to anneal completely large in-sselvS. 
Many articles of glass, such as lubes for steam-gauges, lamp-glasses, etc., are annealed 
by being immersecl in cold water, which is veiy gradually raised to its boiling-point, and 
thereafter cooled. 

The metals arc often subjected to the process of A. M^hen medals are repeatedly struck 
by the die-stamper, the gold or other metal, by the concussion, becomes brittle, and re- 
quires to be now and again licatecl and annealed. In wire-draving, also, tlie metal be- 
comes ,so hard and brittle tliat it requires' A. to prevent its breaking into short lengths. 
Boiler-plates, which have been drawn out by rolling', require to he annealed beforelhey 
are riveted togetlier. The brazier, in lianimering- out copper and brass vessels, must 
stop now and again, and ahncnl the metal Artfcles of tin, lead, and zinc can be an- 
nealed in boiling water. The tempering of steel is just a process of A. The steel is 
placed in an oil-bath, or surrounded by a metallic mixture which lias a low fusing-point; 
and according to the temperature to which it is subjected, a steel with various degrees 
of softness and strength is obtained. Parke’s table of inclallic mixtures capable of being 
used in the teinperhig or A. of instruments made from steel, is as follows : 

■ ■■ ■ > Alloy. . . ■ 


Lancets 

Lead. 

Tin. 

4 parts 

4 

Fiishig- 
point ® F. 

420" 

442 

Penknives 

81 “ 

4 ^7 

im 

^ “ liirge 


4 

470 

Scissors, shears 

14 

4 

490 

Axes, plane irons! 

19 

4 

590 

Table-knives 

80. “ 

4 ‘‘ 

580 

Watch-springs, swords. 


4 

550 

Large springs, augers 

100 ‘‘ 

4 

558 


The theory of A. is very imperfectly understood. A certain rearrangement of the 
atoms of the glass or metal no doubt takes place, and an absorption of heat occurs. It 
is possible that as the crystalline structure is indicative of brittleness, and the fibrous 
texture characteristic of strength, that the passage of glass or metal from a brittle to a 
pon-brittle material may be due to the development of a fi.brous structure, wliere a crys- 
vt^une':ohe; -was , oiiginally present, 
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AXKE AEUKDEL, a co. in Maryland*. 750 sq.m..'; popA70AS4/l57-—t7'70‘a colored 
It IS Wcvn-rcd by Hit' South and Severn ri%^ers. The surface is liiily, and fenile, 

producing vin-at, corn, to]>acco, etc. Coal and iron are found. " Co. seat, AimapoiLs] 
'Which is also tile capital of llie stale. 

>; E EDLEYX, or Evllex, or Boitleyxe, one of the vdves of Ilonrv YIII., and 
inolhcr of queen Elizabeth. '] lie date of her birth is uncertain, 1500 to 1507 being 
given, hut. the earlier is most likely. She was beheaded, Mnv 19, 1536. A. was a 
daugbier ot bir Thomas Boleyn. wlio was viscount Roehford, and earl of Ormond and 
l\ijtsliire. Sue was one of the ladies chosen to aceompoaiv pniicess Iilarv when she 
went to Ermice in 1514 to wed Louis MIL After the death of Louis, fit ary returned to 
England, but A. renniined in the household of Claude, qiiGea of Francis 'l. She w%as 
recalled to r^ngland in or 152?, and admitted to the household of Catherine of 
seems to have been circumspect, witty, and vivacious, Kear the end 
ol 152?, Ibairy declared to M olsey his intention to mari-’v her as soon as a divorce from 
Callierine cvujld be obtained. After live years of cTtort the divorce came, lint before 
tliis, Jan. 25, 1533, Henry and A. were inarried. The divorce wms secured in May, and 
on tije first of June, A.’s coronation took place. Three months later tlie pnneess 
Llizahetlj wasboi'ii. A. led an easy life for a few years, until Henry fixed his eves on 
Jane Se^miour, when it 'W’’us not at all difiiciilt to prove A. dissolute with a view of put- 
ting lier out of the way. A cominitlee of lords, one of them her own father, in 1536 
repoi’U'd heu* incontinent with half a dozen persons, including her own brother She wnis 
of course convicted, degraded, and executed; but on the scalTold slie behaved with dig- 
nity and courage, protesting her innocence to the last. In the strange lack of authentic 
details of A.’s history, especially in rcigard to her alleged crimes, tiiere has been room 
for difierences of opinion concerning her among historians. 

AITMECY, a t. of the dep. of Haute Savoie, France, at the n.w. extremity of the lakt? 
of Annecy, and 21 m. s. from Geneva. The lake of Annecy is 1426 ft. above the 
sea, and is surrounded by magnificent mountain scenery. It is about 9 m. long and 2 m. 
broad. Its waters flow liy the Ficrnn to the Bhone.‘ In the 12th c. A. was called 
AjnimVfCinn noi'>(m,Xo distinguish it from old A., Annecianfm veiiin, which occupied tliG 
slopes of a neiglilioring hill, and was a place of some consequence in the times of the 
Romans. In tlie earlier part of tlie middle ages, A. belonged to the counts of Geneva, 
and on the extinction of that house, it passedRo the house of Savoy, in whose possession 
it remained, except for a brief period under the French einpiiu, until tlie transference ol 
Savoy to France in 1860. It has manufactures of linens, cotton-yarn, glass, sul])huric 
acid, and steel-wares. Its linen lilencliflelds liave subsisted since lOoOr The town is 
dean, and ha.s an air of respectable antiquity. The sl.ops in many of tlie streets are 
under arcades. The most remarkable ])ui}dings are the chateau, once the residence of 
tlie family of Genevois-Xemours, the old bishop’s palace, the cathedral, and tlie modern 
church of St. Francis, the latter of which boasts of possessing the re]ic.s of St. Francis 
of Sales and Laj^Rre Chantal. Pop. ’TO, 10,630. 

AXFEL'IBA, or Anxei/ides (from Lat. anmilns, a ring), a small da.ss of articulated 
animals, mostly included by Liniucus in his class trrmes. They have a more or less 
elongated body, which is always composed of numerous rings, the first of these rings 
assumes, in most of them, the characters of a head, but in some there is no proper head, 
a’hey have no articulated limbs, but most of tliem are provided with bristles aud hairs, 
often in numerous bundles, which are of use to them in locomotion; some, which 
want these, are lupiislied with suckers at the extremities, and employ them for this pur- 
pose; some^ remain fixed in one place. Their bodies are always" soft, and without 
external or internal skeleton; but some of them form for themselves a calcareous cover- 
ing by exudation, others form coverings ])artly by exudation and partly by agglutina- 
tion. Their blood is generally red, but not from’ red corpuscles, as in' the vertebrate 
animals; sometimes it is greenish or yellowish. Their nervous system is simple, iiluny 
of them have eyes, and many have tentaciila. Most of them live in water, aud of these 
the greater part inhabit the sea. Those which live in water breathe by gills, which are 
variously formed and placed ; some whicli are terrestrial, as earthworms, have, in.stead 
of gills, numerous small respiratory sacks. They are all herinaplirodite ; most of them, 
however, requiring mutual fecundation, and moist of them arc oviparous. They feed in 
general upon otlier animals, and some of them live by sucking blood. They are now 
divided into four orders: 1. Domhvanclmta, having gill-tufts disposed regularly along 
the ])ody, and composed of animals of comparatively active habits; 2.' having 

lifts near the head, and provided -witli shelly or other coverings; 3. Terricolxp, 
destitute of all external appendages except minute bristles, and breathing by respiratory 
sacs ; 4. Sadorm, destitute even of bristles, and provided with suckers. 

AOTE OF AITSTEIA, dauglitcr of Philip II. of Spain, -was b. in 1602, and in 1615 
became the wife of Louis XIII. of France. The marriage was so far from being a happy 
one, that the royal pair lived for 23 years in a state of virtual separation — a result due 
chiefly to the influence of cardinal Richelieu, whose fixed determination to liumble tlie 
house of Austria, led him to spare no means for alienating the affection of Louis from hi.'^ 
queen, by representing her as ever involved in the most dangerous consplMcies against 
his authority. The naturally grave and phlegmatic disposition of the queen was not 
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cnlcnlated to coiinteraot the hostile inflnenec of the greet minister. On the deolli of the 
king ill 164‘i, A. became queen-regeut, and evinced her disceranumt iiy choosing as her 
minister cardinal Alazarin, by whose able maiiageinenUhcyoungkirig: (Louis XiA .) emne, 
on attaining his majority, into possession of a throne linnly established on the ruins of 
contending' })arties. The character of A. had much intluence in in<»lding that of her 
son. She displayed the same cold and liauglity temper, combined with the pou'cr to 
charm by a condescending grace, the same love of pomp and power, and Uie same skill 
ill the choice of able instrumeiits, thus coniTicnsating for tlie want of genuine personal 
greatness. She died in 1666. Two curious personal ])eeiiliarities of this queen are men- 
tioned by biographers — her antipath}^ to roses, so strong that while passiomhely I'ond of 
flowers and perfumes, she could not endure even the picture of a luse; and the exlra- 
ordinary delicacy of her skin, wliicii made Mazaiin remark, lliat “ if her majesty were 
fjondemned to the infernal regions, her hell would be to sleep in lirown liollaiids,'’ 

OF BETTTAlSrA", Queen of France, 1476-1514; daughter and Indress of 
Francis II., duke of Brittany. She received that duchy as her dowry on marrying 
Charles YIIL, Dec. 6, 149l/Brittany then becoming incorporated with France. She 
had been afiianced to AEaxiinilian of Au.stria, but I^ouis XI., her guardian, I'oihade the 
marriage, and thus assured the aggrandizement of his kingdom and family. After her 
husbaiicl's death she married his .successor, Louis XIL, over v/hom slie iiad great intiu- 
euce, and she administered the kingdom Avilh ability during his campaigns in Italy, 

ANNE OF CLEVES, 151 5-57 i’fourth wife of Henry YIIL, of England, daughter of 
John, duke of Cleves. Henry wialded her reluctantly to make friends among the Prot- 
testant German princes, Jan. 6, 1540; but he divorced her in July of that year, givingher 
an annuity of £6000. 

ANXEKE JAXS. See Bogatidus, Eveiiardus. 

AXXESLEY, Arthur. See Anglesea, Earl of, ante. 

ANhriHILATIONISM, the theory of the utter extinction of man’s being, both bodily 
and spiritual, either at death or at some later period. Little wais heard of the doctrine 
until in the last century, vdien Taylor, of Xorwich, England, McKnight, and afewv others 
WTote upon it. Among later supporters perhaps archbishop Whatcly may be counted; 
for in his View of the Sliviptwre Ee relations Concerning a Future State, he says that in the 
passages in wiiich ‘‘death,’' “destruction,” “eternal death,” are spoken of, tlie w’ords 
may be taken as signifj'iiig literal death, real destruction, the utter end of things; that 
“imquerw'habiofire’’ may mean a fire that quite consumes wiiat it feeds upon, and the 
“w-onn that dieth not” may be that wliich entirely devours its prey. In the United 
States, the question was revived about 25 years ago b}^ SitG Serriums on the Question, are 
the V/icl:ed Immortal, by Gcoi’ge St()iT.s. Just before tliese appeared, Dr, j^lcCulloeh, in 
his Analytical In cedigations concerning the Scripture, maintained that after tlielinal decis- 
ions at the judgment the 'wicked -will be utterly destroyed by the visitation of God in 
wuntli. Hud.soh, in Debt and Grace, as Eclated to the Doctrine of a Future Slate, denies 
that the natural immortality of the soul is ever expres.scd or even implied in liie Bible; 
on llie contrary, life and immortality are brought to tlie redeemed alone; all others being 
not only naturally mortal, soul and body, at death, but, after that mortal suspension of 
positive existence, all are raised at the linal resin I'ection and cast into the lake of fire at 
the second death. He denies that endless conscious sufTering is ever affirmed to be the 
nature of future penalty, but affirms tiiat the penalty consists in privation, and that, in 
tl'ic perpjetuity of this privation consists tlie eternity of future punishment. The scrip- 
ture terms, from which eternal misery is usunlly understood, such terms as “condemna- 
tion,” “destruction,” “perdition,” “damnation,” etc., he thinks express the painful and 
penal consignment of the entire nature to disorganization and to the complete non-exi.st- 
ence froin which it originally came. Mr. Landis replies to Hudson, in his treatise On the • 
DnaiortaUty of the Soul and the Final Vond it ion of the W'lcked, and many other writers have 
discussed the^ subject, especially in religious reviews and magazines. 

It is significant that those who hold to this theory of late prefer to use instead of A. 
tlie term “conditional immortality.” Thive considerations maj^ be noted as bearing on 
this subject: 1, The theory of man’s tripartite iiature, body, sold, and spirit, may lie so 
held as toachnit as possrolea literal destruction (i.e. de-structuralization) of man, an utter 
and final disorganization, wherein body and soul, as forming man’s organized existence, 
might cease to be, while tlie spirit, or the inmost essence of his being, might remain for- 
ever disembodi<‘d and disorganized; and t hence might fitly be spoken of as “east out 
into the outer darkm'ss” and swalloived up in “ the liottomll .ss pit” 2. To establish the 


. '.previously 

a child out of parents? 8. The theory of A. rec|ulres that the word “ death” in the Bible,, 
and in science, be taken to moan, when literally used, extinction of being. Thus the 
question arises whether, the Bible gives “death” any meaning beyond de.stnietion of the 
organism; and .whetlier scieiice can assure us that deatli in any ca.se is more than disso- 
lution of the^ahism, or destruction, i,e. de-structuralization. In the lock of affirma- 
mye ^psw|^n®!liese points from cither science or revelation, it would be found difficult 
A., even -were it true. 
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Wcnc.olh. rhcypuper-mtlNor A.were established In' the lalherol' tl-^ab-brated 
aeiomuds Aodapaimr (q.v.}. udio yvere born liere, and toAvliom tlnnv is a mommu'ut in 
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Ihe nhoie duiation ot hie m the plants thus designated is indeed generally ir-ndi 
than a yeair. ano ui temperate and C(d<i climates, falls witliin tlie brief pekod of iho 
summei niodLlis. fiiey as wei! as the plants generally called biennial pvbduee flinvers 
and iriiit onjy once. Some species are generally A., and of hers ii:L‘m'rJ\v Int 

whether an individual plant is A. or biennial, often dcjiends npoirthe accfdenpii circuni- 
lnhlo^^ h' season at wliieli the seed germinates, and mav thmvforebe nrtihehdlv dwtm*- 
nnacd In tne tune ot sowing. 1 ecuiiar circumstances also sometimes oot-virt'A into 
bieiininl or oven perennial p ants; and those which are mere aimuais in one clii i ac • 
perennial, or even shniubv, in anotiier, of which the castor-uil idmit ailords f 
exam])le. 3iost kinds ol corn are the produce of A. grasses; some of wiii(],‘ however 
as wheat, in ceiaam circumstances, prove of longer duration. The cu/aov-'G i ubirated 
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<i IncKU} and misceilaaeous department, including notk'.cs of new book-’ Tl'c imdeiiMh 
mg was projected by Robert Dodsley, the bookselkw, assisted bv Edmund Eurlm uiio bw 
nrlh' historical narrative, and assisted to .some exient in tiic mN-namli^.n 

ot the A..^/c..,'Mlunng ot the subseqiumt part of his life. Indexes to tin" woriruMve 
periods, and the work still goes on under the publidjiir*' f “are of 
Me.ssrs. li ymgton A rival work, entitled The New A, II, was stiune 1 in b 8 ‘^bv D' 

tfb ,t a ' ■ “ommciiccd m ISIjS, and t<‘i-minate(l in 1837. The iiislnvical’narr-i- 
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YHSt improvement on tliis class of emlmllisliccl works. Tlienccfortli, the scver;i1 piiklisb- 
oiN vied with each other in their efiorts to render their respective A., every succcc^ding 
year, more and more attractive. The Likmrii So)ii'(7u’r was hdlowed hy iho Ah/ 
starl(.‘(l by Mr. S. C. Ilali, and edited by his wife; tlu' Wiincr'h Wluakh a in-ovinclal 
aniuitih and the Keepml'e, the latter comnienced in 1827 by },Ir. ( 'htu•l(^s licntii, an er.ii- 
iient enyraver. Up to this time, the ]n’ice*of all the A. was 12s. cacli ; the lu t i):'.aA\ liow- 
ever, wais piiblislied at a guinea. Its first editor was IMr. Vv. K. Aiu'^v orth. Tiio fol- 
lowing year, the editorship \vas olicred to Sir Walter Scott, with a salary of £800, and 
payment besides for bis contributions to its pages, but. was declined hyliim.^ Tt W'as 
then placed under the charge of air. F. ]M. Keynolds, who continued to siiju rintfmd it 
for many years. The Ketiml's always maintained a, high aristoca-alic <‘]iar;n'ter, t'lU' con- 
tributors preferred being those wdio could boast a title. In 1840, it came out under the 
cdit.orship of lady Ihnmelinc Stuart Wortley. It was aftervrards edited liy the (‘ountess 
of Ulcssington. "So popular did the A. become, tinii in 1S20 no few'cr ihuu 17 wore j)ub- 
lislied. ill 1840, the number had dwindled to 9. The Book of Ikdu'j/. long one 
the best of the serio.s, was begun in ISoO by Mr. Charles Heaih. The first voliimo tvas 
written by I.Iiss Landou (L. U. L.), the engravings being principally after drawings by 
Frank Stone. 44ie voiiune for 18:J4 ivas placed under tiie editorslnp of tlu* f'onntcss of 
BIes.singtoii, w'ho conducted it to the close of her life. Mr. Heath bad also the Pkfu- 
rm/fie Atriifud, and the (Jhihlren of the Ikobilihj — the latter cominmiced in 1848. The Jum- 
-nih Alhniii, an annual for children, wa.s publi.shed by tiic lUc.s.si's. Ackermauu. Sden- 
tifte A. also made their appearance, and the musical "world had its ^Ih4cal Uvjoii. 
Thomas Hood started the Coinie xitniual; and among other popular publications of the 
class were Fisher’s Dmiring-'room Scrap-book, edited at first by ]\iiss Landon, afterwaiTls 
by Mrs. llowilt, and latterly b}' the honorable Mrs. ISortou; and Fisher’s .//o.vooVc Scrap- 
book, edited by Mrs. ElUs; the Oriental Atmual, the Historical AnimaJ, and the 0//7 and 
Token, American productions. At first, the A. were all bound up in Uiiled paper, and 
inclosed in a case; but competition produced a great improvement in tiielr external 
appearance, as well as in the ir i n. side attract ion. s. Paper gave phice to .silk; then fol- 
lowed morocco bindings, and aftcrwaids velvet. The sum.s of money expended on the 
several departments •were enormous. Mr. Heath’s outlay for the literary portion alone of 
the second voluiiio of the Ketpaake amounted to no less than £1000. Of this sura, Sir 
Walter Scott recedved £500 for the liberty of printing in it his juvenile drama of the 
Ilonse of A>ipen, Aant Margarets Mirror, and tivo other little tales. To many engravers, 
the illustrations formed almost their sole employment. Sums varying from 20 to 150 
guineas were paid to artists for the loan of pictiu’cs for engravings, of the size of 4 in. 
by l>; and engrav^ers frequently received 150 guineas for the productidii of one plate. 
For several years, nearly £100,000 per annum was expended on the production of the A., 
and 150,000 copies of them were yearly sold. Tim sale of the Forgd-inc-'not alone was 
at one time 20,000 copies. In their most flourishing period, a calculation of their 
*cxpense.saiul profits was made, which may be here quoted. For 150,000 volumes, ineiiiding 
the guinea-books, of wiiicli there were always two or three, the public paid about £90,000, 
Ihu.s di.stributed: Authors and editors, £6000; painter.s, £3000; engravers, £12,000; cop- 
perplate printers, £4000; printers, £3500; ])ai)er-makers, £5500; binders, £9000; silk 
manufacturers and leather-sellers, £4000; advertising, etc., £2000; incidental expenses, 
£1000; ]>iil)lisliers’ profits, £10,000; retail booksellers’ profits, £30,000— total, £90,000. 

■ After 1840, the demand for the A. began to decline. At the best, there had been a 
sickly sentimentalism in the bulk of their articles; and at all events, this class of works 
had been mainly addressed to the refined and atlluent. Better tastes in literature now 
began to prevail, and there wms a feeling that A. had liad tlieir day. Deser-ted by public 
favor, the character botli of their engravings and their literary contents became greatly 
deteriorated, and they ceased to haVe any attraction, eitlier as literary productions or 
w'ork.s of art. Publishers no longer found "them .safe .speculations^ and aTadiiailv di-scon- 
tinned tliera. They dropped out, one by one, like spent stars, from the lilerary firma- 
ment. The Literary Sonrenir had been discontinued in 1834, after tbe pulilieation of 
10 volumes. The Forget-me-not, the first in the field, saw its 22(1 year. Tlie Book tf 
Beauty and the Keepsake were the last of their race. The latter, on the deatli of tbe 
countess of Blessington, was placed under the editorship of her niece, ^liss Power, 
The Keepsake of 1856, the engravings in which were under the superintendence ot 
Mr. F. Heath, was the only relic of the past; and in that year it ceased to exist. 

AMTJITY, from the Latin annm, a year, is a sum of money paid annually. The 
terra, in its full naeaning, expresses an obligation on one party to pay, and a right in 
another to receive the amount. The dilferent kind.s of annuities that may exist are 
as various as the conditions and fancies of those concerned in them; and it is inipos- 
posible to define them all. An A. may be for the life of any person, however long that 
may be, becoming extinguished only by his death. It may be perpetual, so that as each 
enjoyer of it dies, his heirs may succeed to it. ^ It may be on the life of the survivor 
of any number of persons— for instance, a father may leave to his five daught(ws an A. of 
£500 a year ffom nis estatOj to be enjoyed by the latest survivor, so that while the five 
are alive, they have £100 each; after the first death among them, the lapsed share is dis- 
^iribuled among the survivors, giving them £125 each; and so on, the last survivor 
:<^joying the whole £500. On the other hand, each might have a separate A. terminal 
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S^'cont?n|eMy “ly^oi' remaining years of Ms life, if\^e?urTive 

■quen’tly, in the caloMations reg?rd1ng^hem''*'''The ^fixed ekmSits ®9°*' 

independently of tMs variety.'are in° themselves donWe teta “vitaf 

prolit or interest ot money. As to the former thev rmlv statistics, and ths 

adjustment of annuities on a large scale. If a pereon should sell^^^lnMe A-that is*^ 
■say, engage for a sum down to pay a certain person an A for We fo i 

tistics could make his bargainVher than a’^SceT^d tho^^re Son moli 
■approved tables, it might occur either that the annuitant dies Smediate^v Lvt 
■whole purchase-money as his proflt, or that the annuitant lives to extreme old 
renders him a ffreat loser bv the baro-qin "Rnt n exireme oia age, and 

■scaie, the ratelif mortality^and the* v3ue of life mav he on a national 

persons purchasing annuities, shall just serve to pay each annuitoPt'Q^L^?.i* 

Such vital statistics, however can onlv he nlitninpH annual claim. 

.continued registration of births, death/and marriages (q. v.f; 00 ?!^ is“n’'own'‘that°tt^^ 
gcwernmen^ having adjusted the price of annuities by the celebrated Kortbarm^tAT» 

.^t ||awTng th^^^^^ has eng^ed for 

interest of money may be various, so may this element of the SlS W an an^ 

to calculate it with reference to future indefinite variations, is of cS impoiiWe 
will be seen at once that when the variety of kinds of A hkvl lA i!i „7™P°w 

W aff r is opened for^calcuttL. I? i^in^Sct 1 p°rovMce 

■of algebraic science in which several men have achieved reputations ’ 

f termed, of the national debt is virtually a multitude of perpetual 
1 ^ ^ couatry where there is so much superabundant wealth there i^sP vstt 

tXVtoSy fit “'ThKoSd »t* Kte 

tions, the funds fall. The government have the largest field of operation and ther^ffro 

thanThnJ'?nf ‘Closely adjusted to their actual value 

insumnce companies and other parties dealing in annuities can be It 

“nY nro^df the encouragement of the working classes to save 

ffr«nJo n ^ contingencies, government, through the savings-banks 

fheir maTtot vaMelsIeXyZlB^^^^^^ parchasers-fhat is, at less than 

annMtfe^ °°ThP have been prepared to facilitate the calculation of 
known to us are the Coimmitation TahUs for Joint An/nuities cmd 
SKmwwfep based on the CarUsU Mommy at Z, 3*, 4, 5, aM Z per emi Z 

Stk °'?i’ ^ 1858. The calculations are b^ht out in deol 

plvaSf nt ‘i'®®® containing the value of an A. 

^ ® thereafter annually during life—we find 

^lm?Smaftobles“““’^‘“®*^®‘^®°™^^ fractional mLey thfough Mr. CMs 


Value of Annuity of £1. 
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In political economy, annuities come within the class of payments which tend rather 
to oonsumption than to accumulation or reproduction. As the means of attaining a 
legitimate object, the establishment of an A, may be an advantage to the community in 
benefiting some individual member of it. For instance, a man is naturally extravagant 
—he would spend his heritage immediately, and come to want, if it were paid to him in 
capital. It is therefore vested in an A. ; the man is kept in comfort, and society is not 
burdened with a needy member. Women are apt to mismanage by false investments or 
otherwise any capital sums left at their disposal, and therefore it is often advantageous 
to give them an equivalent in an iV. In serving, however, these its legitimate objects, it 
will be seen that the money so spent is not in its character reproductive. People do save 
capital out of annuities ; but, as a general rule, the object and effect of annuities are in 
the direction of consumption as contrasted with accumulation. Tliis is often overlooked, 
in settlements, especially by men who have themselves been accumulators. The con- 
sumptive effect of an A. will depend much on its coming out of fixed or fluctuating 
property. Take, as an instance of the former, a landed estate. If the clear rent be paid 
on annuities, the estate will not be improved, and it will be stagnant in the proportion so 
paid.^ If, out of a thousand a year, nine hundred be thus paid, the owner, out of his 
remainder of a hundred, is not likely to accumulate suflicient capital to improve the 
e-state and double its value. But fluctuating property may not only be rendered stag- 
nant, but may be destroyed by the burden of injudicious annuities. This is frequently 
exemplified in disposing of the profits of a business. Different members of a family ar@ 
portioned off upon it, as if it were a fixed permanent estate; and consequently, there? 
is not a sufficient balance left to induce any one to give his time and energies to tbs© 
management of the business. 

ANITUITY, in the law of England, is the right to the yearly payment of a certain sum 
of money, which is charged upon the person or personal estate of the individual bound t6 
pay it. If it is charged upon real estate, the burden is called a rent, or rent-charge, and 
aot an A. An A. may be created for a term of years, or for the life or lives of any per- 
sons named, or in perpetuity; and in the last case the A. is reckoned among incorporeal 
liereditaments; because, although the security is personal only, yet the A. may descend 
ill the same manner as real estate. In 1854, the old statutes relating to annuities were 
repealed by 17 and 18 Viet. c. 90, and enrollment in chancery of annuity deeds is no 
longer necessary to give them validity. But by another statute of 18 and 19 Viet. c. 15^ 
s. 12, any A. or rent-chmge granted after 1855, otherwise than by marriage settlement 
tor one or more life or lives, or for any term of years or greater estate, determinable on 
one or more life or lives, shall not affect any lands, tenements, or hereditaments as to 

iTQATQ ■mriTfn'anconci vx-** -.tv,! 3 — j a ,i . 


uiuio, ui,au.c, ui piuic&aiuu ui tuLw peiisuu wiiu»e esiaie is inxenaeu lo 
be affected thereby, and the date of the deed, bond, instrument, or assurance whereby 
the A. or rent-charge is granted, and the annual sum or sums to he paid, shall be left 
with the senior master of the common pleas at Westminster, who enters the particulars 
in a hook of alphabetical names. A fee of 2s. 6^ is paid to the officer; and any person 
m{|,y search the register for a fee of Is. And when the A. is satisfied, and ceases to affect 
the lands, a memorandum is in like manner entered in this register (23 and 24 Viet. c. 
wUi require the registry of annuities or rent-charges given by 

^ Many persons who have a small capital, and are desii-ous of obtaining the largest lif« 
incopae, may buy an A. from an insurance office, and government grants these in con- 
nection with the post-office. 

Aa important future of the law relating to annuities is, that they are considered as 
acciuing from day to day, so that, whatever be the term or terms of payment, ■whether 
yearly, half yearly, quarterly, or monthly, whenever the annuitant dies, the payment of 
the A. IS counted up to the day of the death, and the same remedy exists for recovering 
a^Mrived days between the terms, as if the termly payment h^ 

A large numbw of annuities are created and kept alive by statutes relatineto the 
nothing else hut annuities, not payable out of real esfate, but 
panted to the holder and his heirs, and transferable by a short and easy method. Tha 
funds are merely rights to receive certain annuities by dividends as they 
ola°S^ulatedsum^ government to redeem such annuities on paymeirt 

Tr, A “ay tJe charged on real estate as well as on personalty. 

S’ J'f been simply dehned to be a right to a yearly payment in money; 
oS ^ either by the payment of the sum of money in the form of a 

“ yWch case the creditor, in the event of 
o SSL?* ™ attach the land charged, claiming in his action for recovery 

a caprtal sum out of the Imd, sufficient to produce an annual interest equal to tS 

*be expiration of the A., when the capital 
pfthS 7^® “strument by wMch, in Scotland, the A. is con- 

a bond of A. ; and before the repeal of 
the usury laws (by a lucent statute, 17 and 18 Vick c. 90), this form, of dek wa» 
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frequently resorted to as a means of seonriiio- 

charged; and the same practice prevSied Tn interest was 

renders all such expedients no^\' unnecessary ^ ^ l^st-mentioned act 

AFOTITY-TAX, a local impost for the 7->‘-»vmAn+ +i i • 

clergy of the oily of Ediuburshl It was first estaSed L* !®®!?''?® established 
year 1661; and was extended in its sphere of onPi-ntf-J^^i i'^ited scale by an act of the 
as 1809. Itamonnted at onetime to 6 per cei?t on the 

the royalty. It was apeculiarity of this tax fWtw, f ‘ ^"^ises and shops within 

including the lawyer^lass gene?X enTo ed an ™ 

aimient privilege by which they to rSn?,a 5 

Edinburgh. The tax was reduced in 1860' and under in i-i^® eourts of law in 

redeemed by payment of £56,300 by the corporation^ to the '^'“s 

c-ommissioners. ^ Edinburgh ecclesiastical 

. _ AU JS^trijET (Lat. OjTiwuXuh. correctly ayw/hy'? « « + • -i . 

fillet or band which ^ frequently suiToundr a ceduM et?“ “ arclutecture for a small 
repeated in the molding which surmounts the shaft ’of several times 

rulrencf capital.-A., a ring.^cLtTnfeyof Ir^qS 

of thf fnntnoiatio^^o/ hlry^V^^^ b^vlet^ annunciation, or of the 

1683, after the rule of St Augustine. All the convents^of to t 

many, and the Ketherlands have disappeared Sn^topwIeLl^ ®rder_m Prance, Ger- 
exist in Italy. 3. Another order of the annunoKtton nr ^ ^ revolution. Some stiU 
ment or the ten virtues, was endowed by John of Va?oi« announce- 

separation from Louis XII In l^U it ot Valois at Bom-ges in 1501, after its 

ciscans. This order, which' extendS^to fifty coLyent^,^®to*^® authority of the Pran- 
women, was broken up at the revolution. S^Throrder^S gentle- 

in Savoy, ordtne auprema delV annunciata, known orio-mal}?^h^tL°^ annunciation 
Cham or collar, w^as institued in 1860 hv AmaTnf#T *1^1, “ck- 

statutes from Amadeus VIII. in 1409 w4 renewS i7^kis^^!i of Savoy. It received 
annunciation; and in 1720 was raised hv a the holy 

kingdom of Savoy. The king gmnd° 

are not limited in number, mult be of hioh mrib ptd fv who, since 1730, 

St. Mauritius and St. Lazarus. They comuosp’ nnto^l*^^^^? admitted to the orders of 
gold medal, on which is represented the anniinpioti^^^ cla^. The decoration is a 
usually worn suspended by Sple gold ch ^ ^7 love-knots. It is 

order is composed alternately of love-knots an(f roses 

letters P. E. B. T., which some inferpre°^e?««(fe pit engraved the 

defense of Ehodes by. Amadeus I. W wh chtthera Md to sWf *o tl^e 

l^ipes tms. Since 1680, tlie Imights wear on the left brelst J S'mppe^, entres, 

The four supreme oflicerl of the order-tL . . f ®‘ .embroidered in gold! 

the secretary (usually the minister of forela'n (always a bishop or archbishop), 

first almone^ and the trealurer-wlsr tbe^p^ almoner (usually the kingh 

sky-blue ribbon, accompanied by a star on the left1bre^t°'^^?/? ®“®Pemied by a 
see Burke’s^Bcc/c of Orders of Knighthood, p 3Sof ijf *' ^ ^ costumes, etc., 

tte mcarnatiM^™Mst^™uke'^!^36^8)°™Tlm afl ^ f'® Ji^gin Mary of 

Mai'., which was for a long period th?benlMin,f o7to/i*® A' 

uSesrin^he'SrpoTtomot hS^S 

himself But by a recent aS of Sament-tef wT- A® ‘>»o lieir 

provided that all proceedings “ agSt Tn annnrlnt Pp“^ 33 Vict. c. 76, sec. 37— it is 
debt or obligation for the purp^dS XftoAlhp ancestor’s 

2d’r?fiT.s: f,v' 

AXOBITTM. See Boeeb and Death-watch. 


pole, or tliat surface by wliich the ffalvam'/pnrrA^f to designate the positive 

position (electrolyte). The negative poIe^oAtw^ enters the body, undergoing decom- 
the electrolyte, is called in thf same^noTripupktt*«’tA®'°®P*^.j”'^®^ current leaves 
(Ji)odas1. Me^trode is the o-eneral term downwards, and 

.wju. d». as 
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and those passing to the cathode, cations. Thus, in the decomposition of water hv tli^» 
passage into it of a galvanic current through two platinum plates, the water is the 
electiolyte; the platinum plate connected with the copper end of the battery is the A * 
and the one connected with the zinc end, the cathode. The oxygen and hydromm 
which are disengaged are the ion; tU oxygen separating at the A. is the anion: anS 
hydrogen at the cathode, the cation. Anions and cations are more generally hnown 
under the name of electro-negative and electro-positive substances ; but as these terms 
are considered by Dr. Faraday to imply certain supposed attractions for the positive or 
terms have been employed by him to describe simply the part 

the substances play in electrical decomposition. pare 

(G-r. ft, privative, and pain), a medicine given to assuage pain 
Propel Ij, the term is applied to medicines, such as opium, which act on the nervous 

system, so as to decrease sensibility and induce sleep. ’ ^ ^civuus 

AISTOINTHSTG'. See Chkism, CoRONATioisr, Extreme Unction. 

ANOKA, a co. in e. Minnesota on the Mississippi river, 420 sq.m.* pop ^80 700^? 
Agricultural products and lumber are the staples. Co. seat, Anoka ’ ^ 

ANO'LIS, a genus of saurian reptiles or lizards, native of tropical America havino- 
teeth on the palate of the mouth as well as on the maxillary bones. They are remark^ 
power of inflating the skin of the throat, and for rapid changes of color of 
the inflated skin. They are entirely inoffensive, living on insects; are easily alarmed 

SSj'i7oS,?Cl?d"lS"S"‘‘' "• <P«cl-, moM «( tlim brielt 

‘£i3S.r.3gs.p‘;“s£'rs'’'s ?sisi 

orbit had a fixed position in space, this period 
would correspond with that of a sidereal revolu- 
tion, or the time the earth takes after leaving any . 
point of the heavens to return to it again ; but the 
disturbing influence of the other planets causes A/ 

■the perihelion to advance slowly ( 11".8 annually) \ 

in the direction of the earth’s motion; so that the J \ 

A 1 . IS longer (4^ minutes 89 seconds) than the ‘^1 gC. 

sidereal. This will be better understood from \ / 

the accompanying diagram, in which A'BB'repre- \ / 

sents the elliptical orbit of the earth; S, the sun- \ 

A, the iierilielion; and AB, the longer axis. When yy^ 

Wie earth, after leaving 'A, comes back to it again 

after having completed a sidereal revolution, it , Effitdti™! Orwt 

finds the longer axis AB, and with it the whole Elliptical Orbit, 

ellipse, advanced to A'B', ^d it has still to describe an arc of ll'-8before it reaches 
Its second perihehon . A’. The length of the A. T. is 865 days, 6 hourriS minutes 4^^ 
seconds. It receives its name from the anomaly (q.v,). . ^ nouis, id minutes, 49 

ANOMALY (Gr. anomaUa, irregularity), the angle measured at the sim betw»on « 
planet in any point of its orbit and the last perihllion Tthe fl-u^e in the 

Asfis'te^eA andTth^“e?ilmlS?KSf 

Abr IS the A. it IS so called because it was m it that the first irremilaritipci 
planetary^ motion were discovered. The A. was formeriv ™asSel fmm the 
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of this class eansf it, iite one of tile ffreatp^t 4? i -ut , 

possesses an excellent ^ ^iWiography. i-rencli literature 

far 1832-25) by Barbier, eXad^- of aZuf ^ 

of those who are known or assumed to be the Mr 

advocates’ library, Edinbm-o-b rrmin.on„„n , • Mr. Halkett, keeper of the 

on his death in 187“"con~d bf4T,f“ ^ 

burgh. ’ ^oucinuea t>j .Mi. Laing, of the new college library, Eclin- 

criticism; bufouXe dher siL‘ of the c?mne7^^^^ as is ^so most of the periodical 
generally admitted that anonymity secnmrtbe M^^S^ far from commoi. It is 
himtowite witli greater freedom, xieor and nowe? w i enables 

his advantage, and gratifies, under tlie^ veil of the \ 

" “r““ “^SiSSeSi”-- 

beast), a genus of eSfnKhSrSus“q^ “d tMHon, ^ 

by Ouvier from bones occurring in great IbmdllTee fn tl!^ established 

eocene (q.v.) formation, near Pmds Thev s7e^,^ J^ -®S °f«ie upper 

isle of Wight and elsewhere. The teethlife frZ f ",f '""f formation inZe 

extinct or recent. There are six incisors ^ "‘ficr Pacbydermata 

in each Jaw-tlie dental formula thus agi-eeiZ wiZthVJ p Six molars 

(q.y.); but the teeth are arranged in a cSntouo7s seriefw°hl genus pal^ot/ieHum 

a circumstance very remarkable, as it does n^owuTfn vacanoies- 

appears in man alone. The molars of the umw i, ^ quadruped, but now- 

lower marked with a double or triple crescent oZhmJ ^?.<l"®<fi'®ugular, those of the 
In some respects the teeth resemble th^e of the prominent ridges, 

rupeds, between which and the nachvXmM., the 7T“* (q-v.), or ruminating quad- 
ing link; but in some of Z sS v 

no-w sometimes ranked along with it undir tbJ ^ m this genus, and which are 

peculiarities which have leg to the supposition Zt S foT ’ 

exclusively vegetable. The snout is not food may not have beea 

was no proboscis. The feet are terminofA«?K^ + it is evident that there 

have always separate metacLpal anSteteml bonefno^^^ ruminantia; but they 
siderable number of snecipq nf A v ^ single canon bone. A com 

in size .from that of a small ass to thit of Tha^e ‘ZevZZ® aT differing 

smallest species must have been smaller than anvhooM ^,“u ^'““^a-Ptg: so ttat thi 

known to have ever existed. They existing, or any 

having had comparatively long liZ7 and a h“ZZ appeaiunce, some 

firmly built and heavy Their hahitZi.t fr* t^aceful form, whilst some were 

The true anoplotheZ^were Zbablv accordingly 

flattened tails of some are supZed to^ indicate an\f|.int!t^^**f tapirs. The powerful 
smaller supplemental toes, besides the two *bonf<f^ ^m^ “‘f‘e'’sliave 

didwbuni, tsiphodon, and mierotTierium. ' f®*'® **^6 genera dukoebn, 

LatreiUe,™!^!-,*^^^^?©^^ insects called,p«w«fto, (q.v.) by 

p«f««teorlouse(q.v.).^ of Lmnssus-of which the t^e is the genus 

m. divlsim of the n.w. provinces, 65 

wnifyin^the toZrxTOri^orhZisSl'" '' Sh7isZ^®“^C®l? ?Syptian goddess, per- 
Sati who personifies the upper S hafa Zwn;’w£i]e 

analogous to the Greek Hestia, or Vesta No statuet of / u' -^;®oo®s *o have been 
anquetil, Louis Pierr;i 1738 Tfins f w f . been- discovered, 

of Rheims, and author of ™’r7 of thafe tv^ director of the academy 

Roe, in Anjou, and soon afZSs d Ztor of rfc Pu®’ 75" °f ®bbey de ll 
Chat^u-Renaud, near Montarges, ZZh he excZn°idZf P™r of 

ssri, r.,5flr?l 

-3. 

Dec. 7 , 1781. HriommeMed tZSuZ^f 1SZ’ “ scholar, was b. at Paris, 

pseeuted it at Auxerre and AmersfZ^ Uf b ?Sovo f ® city, and after-wards 
back to Paris, where he was assisted bv the Ahbf dl^ir® languages drew him 

the royal library. As be nX po^Zod a *^® manuscripts in 

and Persian, he enlisted as a private soldier for Tnfil? of Hebrew. Arabic, 

learmng; but Maleslierbes and the Abbe Rartlielom^. ^ 1764 to gi'atifyf his passion for 
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tas, ««ae«!Wi»Uon.of;S^oVl“ S;?™™™S'',““^ Mohamm,. 

Sis»s=iisi^iPs 

consequently, anythin^ but accurate 4 ^^^^islations are, 



SrnilL/?he’iapStuiSira“iu^^^^ 

pn.st before he was 

ino4?aKe®4en thf'^'p^VSfan^^^^ f ^1"“^ *“ 

Other towns and villages of the coast. Little is knr^n nF tL?* ^ m Antioch and 

“•Site SfSSiflS K S™«,“ BJ“fK4(&t“ti]SlL°*T”t“™ 

SSSf “ - 

ni.nll«, ana reSrted to'the mofTblS k a.^ioS JrSwTff* “”“!' " “ ““ 

KiJ-wtss-iSp" “ Sbr.sjf.st.fbifi,®*?* « iS 

s?,?o‘.‘”«?ar,ts t’SixifetTa n *f™“ ™^S5?‘£ 

until they become stars; but sinners will hetrarKiWtf from pure to more pure 

dogs, ana hogs. TheyprS^SmcisLu^^^^ Christians, donkeys, 

three times a day. Piomiscuous intercour^p n Ahl air 

and their religions rites are believed to he -Ale ^ Th(ra4i tLh'^rS?^^ °“ festivals, 

olence, honesty, and patience they are thipvioii religion mcnlcateshenev- 

coniinunity is governed by a molSd^m wlm^^^^^ yet hospitable. Each 

that the most numerous of ^7 three ’seT 's into wh If ^dependent It is said 

beautiful young woman, who “is electp/l o-n/iTi/n^, divided worship a 

^timates their number at over 300 000 anJsavs*'thf*fhf7f™*^ years. A late writer 

three persons, the last two bernrcrekted %e fi^t ™i‘y iQ 

“meaning,” the second Ism or “name ” the third k “If & or 

system of hierarchies wonderful for nnmlipr' tf There is also a 

“cherubim,” 16,000 “ ^fdSf S” ?7 000 “-f” l^.OOO 

ers,” and 30,000 “followers ” hpsideV nrAm,of * ’ ‘liermtts,” 19,000 “listen- 

receivo, among other sacred ’books tL^OM and hiwf’ ’‘eroos. They profess to 
AN'SCHUTC Kakt isifm . 7 ^ Testaments, and the Koran. 

Nuremberg, Amsterdam,’ LoiLn^’an^Nef York fomdf f Cobjentz, and director in 

opera, in 1803. ’ “ ^ m the latter city the German 

He painted “^Im^Batttr’of, the^fendarf ^ animals and field sports, 
the landscape artist. owimara, and worked m association with Oreswick, 

Thesehandles, especially 

surves in section,^ an elegant tfor®S£arTir elliptical 

lOSa^ He ted°if S^’^dissip^d^mv afd’ubf ‘fh “ Piedmont, in 

after the fashion of the scbo?ara of those d’avs^ d.w^’ through Prance, 

adversary. Attracted by the reputatten of T en wherever he co^Tld find ai. 

mona.steryof Bee, in Normandv Thf e vpor=t?f f ’ I® ^ study at the 

Of this monastery, the most fa4us schoTofthfl’lth 


ill tbe 


OUo Anaalonl* 

Aaspacli.'; : 

in 1089; and 

in these, even when subjected to bini^ment^ indicate^Sf 3*""* be displayed 
his character, as much as his writings exhibit tbp tbe vigor and resoluteness of 
la 1720 Clement XL expressly of his intellect, 

a second Augustine, superior to all Ws cZem^!^ , • ‘ authorities. A. was 

and equal to the most eminent in virtue and^to^ and dialectical skill, 

doctrines of the church, mostly as stated by Augustine md ''’‘® 

precede knowledge, and must be imnlicit and that belief must 

a religious philosophy, urged the duty of necessity of 

sought to reduce tL Ws of reli>Z feto thf fo?l from belief to knowledge, Ind 
ings. It was for this purpose he wZe his ^ .connected series of reason- 

Saiione Videi. In his Proshgium, Ttheradse ratitteTIfif®® E^emplum MeaitanMde 
-seeking intellect), he strove to demonSe thrSn '^ InMleetum (faith 
of a perfect being. This ontologicarproof howe^To J**® conception 

His writings. Cur Bens Homo, mi Be been held satisfactory, 

epoch m Christian philosophy. A. may iustlv be PreB^tnationts, made an 

although Alexander of Hales (q v.)TL^ thfflrst of the schoolmen, 

scholastic manner the doctrines of the Catholic dnwch systematized in the 

buried at Canterbury. The day of Z d^th s nwil’i ^P^^ and '^as 

See Eemusat’s Anselme (1858) and Church’r..l. (^870) Roman Catholic church. 

AJiTSEE. See Aktas and Goose. 

to introduce’ Chri^iaStyZto ^SenmSk ^'swfd^en^ an 1 ^®etmt of his labors 

Picardy about the year 801 a.d. Un™er the natmn’^<f» ^ermany, was b. in 

with his colleague Audibert, to preach the doctrinnf nf nn ® ^®^““®^''®' '"^et't, 
Northmen of Schleswig, where he suffered mtnyneraecnth^nT*f?^^ 5“®“® heathen 
success that, in 883, the pope established „“^P®,’??®i‘''t®°®i .b“t had nevertheless such 
■appointed the first archbishop H^e he nT«pf m Hamburg, and A. was 

-save his life by fiight in 845 when the iST^thn®'^ throu^ many difficulties, having to 
Hamburg. He alemardrmMe LveraS^fnn^^^^ ®““®® Pbtodfred 

and d. #eb. 3, 864, at BremimP^ n Benmark and Sweden, 

‘Catholic church has canonized him. V ®b was named after him. The Roman 

pop^TO^'iSilsl'egllcolS^ pTaiZ 650 sq.m.; 

■culture is the chief industry. cl"s"i:“wa^Sgh 

■rordS'^’lfom An e^ptidolfe manifefell “ Staf- 

ue served as second lieutenant under Norris- next iwW i®^<? 1“ 1716 

iards; and was made a captain in 1728 fn wffn against the Span- 

was recalled from the cSnaZtfcn on whkh hp hnJf ®"‘’ ^'® 
received the command of the fleet in Placed since 1724, and 

ever iniurv he could on ^ South sea, with instructions to inflict •what- 

is^"! “sisis si 

June 6 1762 -pL wnrvf ^ sidmiml of the fleet. He d. 

It was ^Titten by Mr B Robins Voj/affe Bound the Wm'M. 

■vised it. y Robins, fiom mateiials supplied by lord A., who carefully super- 

from^W^HaVem ^i^^ ’ Conn,, on the ISTaughtuck river, 10m. w.n.w. 

and brass wfrk. ^ ^ manufactures, especially of clocks 

MidWiSi^asiirs' &».' gr'f “ 

S£y“»”X““i” s. Sdf 




Anspacli. 

Aaat. 


said to occupy the site of a church erected fa the U a abound whfch ^ 
Ihe margi-aves of A. were a branch of' the family of Hohen/ollern Tim 

ContlafM/i of the Natural Eistory Bcienees, " 

T 1798-1867; an 

In 181J,_he published Poems and Iransla 
triendship of Coleridge, by whose advice j 
■was called to the Irish bar in 1834, and was reeius uru 
H published a second vSe 
Introductory Lecture on the Study of the OMl Law. 

ANSTEY, Oheistophbe, 173A-180S, an Enslish nc 

armv and'^sa^b failing to get his degree, he returne 
^rny, and sat in parhameht, Ainong A ’s works are 
Boa, and some others now forgotten. “ 

m f and Westee), two contigi 

With which, along with Crail, Ci 
thP^S a member to parliament. Fish 

is the birthplace of Br. 

Goodsir the anatomist. Pop. of both burghs, ’71, 1653. 

^ LinnsBau genus of hymenoDtermiR i 
genera, which form a 
emniet, still also ( 
pismire. The 
tropical regions, 
attention from remote 

Ants are small insects, but of 
ten or twelve times their 
lar head ; the antennae 
rounded, vaulted 
oval, the pedicle which 
a double scale or knot, 
of males, females, and neuter... 
lormed at an early stage of their 
and soldiers, the former q~z.~^'" 
what differing from them in'i^ger 
nary work of the soc=-"- ' - 

defensive or offensive, is taken 

small portion of each C'^'r ' 

have no wings, and the thomx 
than the temales, and 
neuters of some kinds fo’enorfi 

^ ) othci \\xxid.s> (formica and 7 )ol'i/eTauiS')\\f\'v(* t ~ ' ’ ' 

fluid ftsplf Tf ®y®®’ eitfler of the vg-- 

of their mandibles toin«ctl^bhe*hevTi*^^ are unprovided with 
immediately to squirtScM *i^o‘thTruud^^^^^ 

neuters pass the wintni- in i to found new colonies and 
the return of stat 

tain winged Ss® and 


ambridge, 

„ ..... :r-gineei-»: 

the application of 

_ _ wCnsulting engineer 

Science and Art, The Uiannal Islands 

The Ionian Islands, and Physical Geography. 

Irish poet ; educated at Trinity college, Dublin 
xeiman, which gained him the 
version of Goethe’s He- 

8or of civil law in Dublin uni- 
Poems and Translations, sisid 


, family called 

TteyhayedelictteSlst^fn?^^^^^^ 

are amid whh 

^ no sting, but have the power of ejecting 
d sac in the abdomen; by this ■ 
! puDgent fumes are intolerable, 

, a^d a dog has been 

vapor, or of a discharge of the 
. a Sting make use- 
so as to be ready 

commencement of 
perpetuate the race. ThC' 
d resume their activity on- 
, are usually found to con- 
" XT- which, however, 

ig their escape into the air, 'tmtil 
riQiT,«. swarms, those from njany 

rising with incredible velocity in distinct- 
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columns, and soaring to a great lieiglit. “Each column looks like a kind of slender 
net-work, and has a tremulous undulating motion. The noise - emitted by myriads and 
myriads of these creatures does not exceed the hum of a single wasp. The slightest 
zephyr disperses them.” They occasionally, however, make their appearance in such 
prodigious numbers that the air is obscured by them. — The pairing of ants is supposed 
to take place in the air. Some of the females which escape destruction by their enemies, 
or by the elements, found new colonies, in which at first they perform the work usually 
assigned to neuters. Some, however, are seized by the neuters of ant-hills near which 
they fall, and there is even reason to think that thesego out to search for them; they are 
stripped of their wings, and forcibly conducted to the habitation, the number of wiiose 
inhabitants is to be increased by their multitudinous progeny. They are fed and treated 
■with apparent respect, like the queen-bee among bees; but a society of ants, unlike one 
of bees, often contains numerous females, each thus treated and ec|ually employed in the 
important work of laying^ eggs. U nlike the queen-bees, also, they are invariabty denuded 
of their wings ; nor is this always done by the neuters, to prevent their escape, but the' 
female ant, after fecundation, has been seen to denude herself of her owm wings, as now 
superfluous appendages. 

The eggs of ants are so small as to be scarcely visible to the naked eye. The mother 
drops them at random in her progress through the nest; hut the workers, of whom some 
are always in attendance on her, immediately seize them, moisten them with their 
tongue, and lay them in heaps in particular apartments of the nest. They continue to- 
w^atch them, and to remove them from one quarter of the nest to another, apparently in 
order that they may alw'ays enjoy a suitable temperature, and perhaps in order to avoid 
any excess of moisture. In a few days the young larvce are produced; and these require- 
the unremitting care of the workers, wfliich feed them, disgorging into their mouths, for 
this purpose, a viscid substance, supposed to be the ordinary food of the species, pre- 
pared for their use by a sort of half digestion. They are also extremely careful to keep- 
the young brood clean, by constant application of their tongue and mandibles; and a. 
great amount of labor is daily expended upon them in conveying them from the inner 
apartments of the nest towards the surface after sunrise, when the ■feather is fine, and 
back again before sunset, or when the weather becomes cold, or there is a prospect of 
rain. The same care is extended to the pupse. The larvae and pupae are the white 
objects which the workers are seen hastily seizing and carrying olf to places of safety, 
w^hen an aiifls nest is broken open; and the resemblance of which, particularly of the: 
pupae, to grains of barley, is supposed to have contributed to the general belief, that- 
ants amass stores of corn for w-inter food. The larvae have no organs of locomotion.. 

The pupae are enveloped in delicate silken cocoons, and unlike those of other insects, 
require assistance to extricate themselves from them when they have attained their jeer- 
fect state. This assistance also is afforded by the workers. 

The whole supplies of food for the inmates of the nest are brought to it by the- 
workers. The food of some kinds is exclusively or chiefly animal; that of others, 
vegetable. The provisions carried to their nests by the ants of Britain and other countries- 
in which the winter is cold are apparently not intended for winter, when the creatures 
are entirely torpid, but only for present use ; and few, if any of the species, feed on 
grain or seeds. But colonel &ykes discovered at Poonah a species of ants {atta providem), 
which not only store up provisions, but of which the stores consist of the seeds of a 
species of millet; and Mr. IMoggridge has recently determined by careful observation 
that large stores of grain and seeds are laid up by some of the ants of the south of 
ISurope, especially atta harbara and atta structor. The grain and other seeds stored up- 
^ ants seem, in some way not yet known, to be deprived of the power of germination. 

The ant has long been a sort of proverbial type, not only of industry, but of provident 
care for the future. Some ants, however, collect and carry to their nests substances- 
which are not intended for food, but for the construetion of the nest, and particularly 
for closing its apertures in cold or wet weather. In this way they gather together small 
heaps of chips of wood, bits of straw, small pebbles, etc. 

The vegetable substance which ants seem chiefly to use as food is sugar; and to this, 
wherever it is to be found, they seem to he guided by a very acute sense of smell. 

Haney-dew, the saccharine excretion of the aphides (see Aphis), is a favorite food of i 

many species; and with this are connected some of their most extraordinary instincts; j 

for not only do they climb the plants on which the aphides abound, that they may obtain \ 

this food, but they have been seen to wait beside them for new drops, and even to touch j 

them with their antennse, in order to cause the drops to flow, patting the abdomen of the- ^ 

aphis on each side alternately and rapidly; the ant, after the drop has been obtained, ; 

passing on to another aphis. The whole process has been likened to the milking of 
cattle. Even more wonderful things are asserted on this subject, as that particular ants- ; 

seem to regard particular aphides as their own property, and are ready to fight in defense 
of their right to them-— that, to secure them for themselves, they convey them from one 
place to another — and that the aphis mdicum, which derives its nutriment from the roots- , 

of grass and other plants, is actually kept in large numbers in the nest of the yellow ant- ‘ 

(formica Jlam), in order that there maybe always at hand a copious supply of food, these-- 
aphides and their eggs sharing the solicitude of the ants equally with their own eggs and 
young. Things so wonderful are ascertained beyond dispute in regard to the instincts of 




Antaci^ls. KA/:* 

Antagonist. UUD 

ants, that even such statements as these must not he hastily rejected as incredible and 
cettainly they express the beliefs of careful and scientific observers. * 

Ants wMch feed upon animal food render important service in clearing away ererv 
vestige of the fl.esh of dead animals, and so preventing corruption ; and very b4,utiM 
skeletons of small animals have been obtained by burying the animal for a shiort time in 
an ant-mll. But ants also attack living animals: insects of comparatively laro-e sizs 
fall a prey to them, and m tropical countries, birds, reptiles, and small quadrupeds are 
sometimes devoured by them vast swarms, which strip the bones of the animal perfectiv 
clean with wonderful rapidity. Domestic animals, at least when sick, are not safe from 
them, and man himself regards them with dread. About 100 years ago. vast mum 
bcrs of a ^ particular kind of mt {F, saccJiarivoi^a) appeared in the island of Grenada 
This species nmkes its nest under the roots of plants, and the sugar-canes were so 
w^ikened and inmred in consequence, that the plantations became nearly unproductiv^ 
They descended from the hills like torrents, and the plantations, as well as every path 
and road for miles, were filled with them. Bats, mice, and reptiles of every kind became 
:an easy prey to them; and even the birds, which they attacked whenever they Imh ted Z 
the ground in search of food, were so harassed, as to be at length unable to res&t them 
Steps of water opposed only a temporary obstacle to their progress; the foremSt 
rushing blindly on certain death, and fresh armies instantly following, till a bank w’-as 
formed of the carcasses of those which were drowned, sufficient to dam up the wmters 

safety below. Even fire was tried without 
■effect. ^Yhen it was lighted to arrest their route, they rushed into the blaze in such 
myriads as to extinguish it » A reward of £20,000 was offered in vain for an effectual 
means of destroying them; hut in 1780 a hurricane which tore np the canes, and exposed 
their habitations to a deluge of rain, freed the island from this plague. 

S? ants p very curiously constructed, displaying great ingenuity 
although with ^'eat diversity in .the different species. The greater number of species 
form their habitations in the ground. These rise above the surface in the fornf of a 
dome ; hence the name anUhiUs commonly given them. The largest ant-hiils formed bv 
species are those of the large red or horse ants {formica rufa\ which are 
small haycock; to travelers in South America describe ant-hills 
ft. m height. The nest of F. rufa is outwardly of rude appearance — a con- 
fused heap of such portable materials as were within reach: but within, it 




LCir nests in the pund, some, instead of constructing 
f stones, roots of trees, etc. This is the case with some 
!0 with the sugar-ant of the West Indies, already men- 

are on record illustrative of the instincts of ants, and of 
to posses.^ They appear also to have some power of 
supposed that the antennae are 
povei might be supposed to be necessary, if we could 
uj^n such a subject, not only to their architectural and 
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this kind, however^ fs ^thlf hfct ^sufficiently fscert^n^^ extraordinary than anything of 
regular forays to carry off the lar\-p nnrl species of ants go on 

to their own habitations to rear and employ 

regarded as properly belon^intj- to wor]-pr« of slaves in the work which might be 

at all analogous has yet presented itself" in naturyhlstorv^^^Tl^!^ 
make and keep slaves are polytrgus riifesmts and 7 ^ species known thus to 

called amazon ants. It has been noted sometimes 

are red or pale-colored ants, and the slaves jet black TbT^Hdr^^^’ l^iclnappers 

.place only at a particular period of the yea^^enft^^^ 

the neuter brood. The army of red ante; cp ^ f contain 

T^ffiich consists of 8 or 10 onlyf continually clmno-inf lnd lorth, the vanguard, 

of the negro ants, a desperate conflict enLes whidi end^ ^est 

and thereupon the red ants with their iinw^rfid the negroes; 

fended ant-hill, enter it, and Imerif cai?^^^^^^ now unde: 

they return in perfect order to them own nist"^ The^m?^ niouths with which 

care, and spend their lives among the red Lts'^eLavatffif S’^eat 

carrying larvae, etc., as if this had been their orifdn^Iff?“^-^ collecting food, 

plentiful iE som% partfol Europe 

, to the order ?iewr6>^fom. ’ ^ different fiom the true ants, and belong 

tinal canal by diS^fly comteitag stomach and intea- 
ls obviously merely temporarv Is ,,nlP« a ^ present. Their action 

con-eot the morbid^condition^hich causes tliey do not 

use must be carefully avoSed Snee sf all pvp±® tbeir too prolomred 
alkalies and their carBonates. me Uabl’e tofnd^e I these medicines, as the 

deposits in the urine, and a sen^s of symptoms Tot ?LfpT“ morbid 

are best given in association with veo-eSle fpv ti ^“tacids 

their administration must be carefullv wstchlT^nH T il 7 ®*‘‘*ed. 

Dr. Neligan makes the following 6X0611^^^^ l>e occasionally omitted, 

employed for special forms of aciditv- “ WhT'tvJ^ P^’’?*cular remedy to be 

gaseous state. Immonia Tits ISStes^io^dd t w ®e 

their volatility a gaseous acid which would elude ffie actiTof ’the fivP^fpT”®® 
be neutralized bv them. If the aciditv hp nrpspp^r of _the fixed alkalies, may 

acid in question are much mo?e soluble than tbol 
. of a corpulent habit of bodf potash S to I” Persons 

of an alkali is indicated. I’nd finally ammonl fnTu ?>■ when the use, 

for the old and debilitated as also foftbnspTTr°T^ preparations are best adapted 
include solutions of ammonff Hme (Sinmonlf The antacids 

various carbonates of these substances ma°nMi‘^nT^i lime-water), potash, and soda, 
and citrate of lithia. ‘>"ost<mces, magnesia and its carbonates, and the carbonate 

insfecS°bTTnTcf of TcTp?oT^^^^^^^ 

present article. opeities aoes not fall within the scope of the 

AJTT.ffi. See Pilaster. * 

earttri'To’mpelM'ill s&em JlsTuTtLoLblf (‘he 

but when he was thrown he recerved ?rpT?tr!Trt®f country to wrestle with him, 

IS opposed by the external abdomteS^musole’s TftoiTr m the che.s^ 

IS best explained by elasticity as it oxprtrvp^^u+tli * * * h®®'''* 'vertebrates 

power in antagonist groups o/muscles determinp of 

body when at “rest, tl?e naturally TntpTtiT of tee f ^ ‘he 

prevailing power of the fle.xor,s ^ The mitiiral iwl^mpp pf°“® ‘ ®lcep showing the 

by dlscas? '■-roi, . 1 ne natural balance of muscles is sometimes disturbed 
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. politician, who made himself conspicuous in a very uerilonffi 

CTisis of the history ot his nation hy the skillful character of his policy. Some timraS 
the Peloponnesian war, it seemed as if Athens were destined to regain tlie supremacy she 
^[oelv stat^ rallied round her; while Conon, an able and vigilant Afhem 
lan admiial, and his ally, Pharnabaj:us, the Persian, were everywliere victorious in their 
naval encounters wuth the^ Spartan fleet. It became necessary, therefore, that communi- 

Persian king, from whom the confederate Greeks ' 
chief resources. A. was chosen ambassador to Tiribazus, satrap of Western 
Asia. On heaipg this, the Athenians grew alarmed, and sent Oonon to frustrate thp 
Bchemes of the former; but Tiribazus took A.^s part, and the result was, that Conon w^ 
wpv A. secretly received money to enable Sparta to continue tlm 

^axerxes, the Persian monarch, was dissatisfied with the conduct of his 

of Athens, in his place; but throuf^'h a 
complication of circumstances, which it is unnecessary to mention A was subseau?ntW 
in securing the goodwill of Artoerxes. He was now aiSted 
the Spartan fleet, and assisted by Tiribazus, Ariobarzanes, etc., swept the seas 
WaJff nf peace. For various reasons, so w^as Argos and Sparta 

assembled deputies from the Greek stat^ and in fit 
Artaxerxes, read the famous declaration or treaty of peace, to Avhich 
agreed, and w^hich is knowm in history under tlie name of '‘the 
peace of Antalcidas, as being the result of the latter’s able diplomacy Tt<; tin'o-a 
great points were as follows: "l. That ail the Greek townron riie Sand ^ 

Minoi, togetliOT With the islands Clazomene and Cyprus, should remain under the nm 
ection of the Pemian king. ^ 2. That all other GreJk towns 

independent; but^that the islands of Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros should* belong ta 
should be declared against whatever state refused to accept 
these points. After this peace, the history of A. becomes doubtful and obscure tL 
favor with the Persians, and Piutarch even leads ns to sunnose’ that^ 

’■eputation, he voluntarily stai-ved ^mself tA 

death; but this story is not credited by scho4s, both on account oOts inTrinsSnro^ 
abihty and its apparent disagreement with the statements of other writers ^ ”* 

ANTANACLA'SIS, in rhetoric a figure in which a wmrd is repeated in a ejerta H'p 
ferentfromits first use, to give additional force to the expi4X as 
Benjamin Franklin wdieu he was about to sign the declaration of Amerifan 
ence: ‘ we must all hang together, or we shall assuredly all hang separately/’ ^ 

ANTAITAHARIVA , or Tananabr^a, the capital city of Madagascar and seat nffK« 
extremely tedious md Suit, wdnlt^thl want oFreads “‘ini' in^slte or?f°'*tl^ 

sisSpisss 

Aratf of the seven poets of 

hung up on the gate of the Caaba and thence ealfe^l ^ silken ground, were 

n S cltStTfeifmTn^^^^ h paintihrwariike d^eldSliis' lovi' 

inouly ascribed to Sal aISS 

Ahashid, in the 8th century This work whi^f, of the calif Haroun 

niuch corrupted form,S“Ln aVtranv^an and 

in epic interest, although too monotonous to^saHsfv tL^t?st/o?^t^^^^^ “ ”5*^ 

the east, however, it still sunnlies the favnrito tiL« t the European reader. In 

who haunt the coffee-houses^ A poetical fransllnJIf story-tellers 
Terric Hamilton in 1820. ^ translation of it into English was made hy 

in the^ sTmhern^reSX^Set^/L^''^^^^ Victoria land, 
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laid before tlie Britisli association, favor the' supposition that there is no continuous 
Antarctic continent, but a congeries of low continental lands and islands connected by 
bridges of ice winch form part of the solid ice cap covering the whole to the height of 
about 1400 ft. The region is intersected by contmental chains, like the Tange between 
55“ and 95% which includes Peter the great island, Alexandra land, Graham land, 
Adelaide island, and Louis Philippe land; also by at least one volcanic range, discovered 
by Ross m 1841, which stretches from Balleny islands to lat. 78“ s., and reaches a height 
of 15,000 ft. The A. lands are surrounded by a fringe of ice, which extends in a per- 
pendicular cliff of an average height of 230 ft,, outside of which ice extends seaward in 
winter 20 ft. thick or more, and in summer this floe gi%^es place to pack ice and drifting 
bergs. It is reasoned that the uniform height of the ice does not exceed 4400 ft., because 
any addition increases the pressure and lowers the mass which is melted awray at the 
bottom by the internal heat of the earth. See PoLxiB Expeditioks, 

AHTAEGTIC OGEAHr,the sea round the south pole, as the Arctic ocean is the sea round 
the north pole. It is otherwise called the Southern ocean, comprising all the sea to the 
south of the xAtlantic, the Indian, and the Pacific oceans. In this view, the A. 0 ’s 
northern limit may be conveniently divided into three straight lines-^the first between 
■cape Horn in South America and cape Agulhas in Africa; the second, between cape 
Agulhas and the southern extremity of the Auckland islands as an appendage of New 
Zealand; and tbe third, bet-ween the southern extremity of the Auckland islands and 
cape Horn. This appears to form the true boundary of the polar regions of the southern, 
hemisphere. The most northerly isles which it incloses are New Georgia, at the mouth 
of the Atlantic, and Kerguelen’s laud, at the mouth of the Indian oeean. The latter 
tells its own story in its other title of “ The Land of Desolation;” and the former pre~ 
-sented to Cook, even in the middle of summer, perpendicular cliffs of ice, and valleys 
covered with everlasting snow. 

It is usual, indeed, to define the A. 0. and the corresponding ocean to the north, as 
being contained each within its own polar circle. But with regard to both oceans alike, 
this definition appears to be inadmissible. It is only at two points— the head of the 
Pacific and the head of the xAtlantic — that the Arctic sea can possibly reach the Arctic 
circle at all; while, in point of fact, it overlaps it at Behring’s strait by nearly a degree, 
■and falls several degrees short of it between the northern half of Norway and the s.e. 
shore of Greenland.^ The A. O,, again, is nowfiiere practically limited by the definiti on 
in question: not a single voyager hesitates to use the expression long before he arrives 
at lat 66° 30' s. ; nor yet is a single authority consistent in the use of the arbitrary 
nomenclature. 

The A. 0. has been explored, more or less satisfactorily, by various navigators, as fat 
:as 79° s. 'With a few exceptions, how^ever, little of it is accurately known, the difflcultiea 
and dangers of its navigation rendering thorough and continuous investigation almost 
impracticable. The names that will recur in their proper places are New Georgia, Ker- 
guelen’s land, Sandwich land, New South Shetlands, New Orkneys, Enderby’s land, 
Graham’s Land, Balleny, Sabrina, and Victoria laud. 

Taken as a whole, these lands bear a very small proportion to the extent of an ocean 
which embraces half the latitudes and all the longitudes of the southern hemisphere, 
exceeding its kindred sea to the north, as a glance at the map will show, by nearly half 
of Asia and North America, and the whole of Europe. Such of these lands as are really 
accessible at all times, have been more or less valuable in connection with the whale an(i 
sea fisheries. 

The features of the A. 0. itself may be briefly stated to be constant fogs, baffling cur- 
rents, innumerable icebergs, and magnificent manifestations of tbe aurora australis. On 
the coast of Victoria land, beyond the parallel of 70°, twm mountains have been observed 
to be of a height altogether unequaled in such a latitude— mt. Terror, of 10,000 ft. , and 
mt. Erebus, of 12,400. The latter is a volcano, being, it is apprehended, the only 
phenomenon of the kind in either of the frigid zones. 

Of the two circumpolar oceans, the southerly one has excited much less interest than 
the northerly. The open passages round the two capes respectively into the Indian 
ocean and the Pacific, have, from the' very beginning, rendered unnecessary any such 
voyages as those which, for nearly tliree centuries, have developed so much patience 
and fortitude in the heroic explorers of the ilrctic shores, 

ANTA'RES, a red star, thought by the ancients to resemble Mars, It is a double 
star, and the most conspicuous object in the constellation Scorpio. A. is -often of use to 
navigators in finding longitude. ««■ 

AKT-BEAB. See Ant-eateb. 

AKT-CATCHEB and Abt-thbush, names given to birds of tropical and sub-tropical 
-countries, which feed chiefly upon ants. They are closely allied to the thrushes (see 
Thbijsh), and are included with them in the family turdidm or meruUdmof recent orni- 
thologists. They are distinguished by a straight sub-cylindrical strong MU, booked at 
the tip, slender legs, and very short tails. They form the genus m^otlidra of Illiger, now 
subdivided into several genera, one of which, pitta, contains the breves of Buffon — thirds 
of brilliant plumage, natives of the south-eastern parts of Asia and the Malayan archi- 
pelago. The true ant-catchers are mostly American, are of comparatively sober plm 
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cape of Good Hope, wliicli is nearly allied to it. The prong-horn (q. v.) and the 
Kooky mountain goat (q.v.) are the best known North American species; and both 
are found only in the western parts of the continent. It has been proposed to introduce 
the latter, as a wool-bearing animal, into the highlands of Scotland. 

AHTEUNiEjm-zoology, jointed filaments with which the heads of insects, Crustacea, 
.and my riapoda are furnished, and which are evidently very delicate organs of touch. 
They are therefore sometimes called feelers. The name A. is derived from ante, before. 
The A. are placed on the anterior or superior part of the head; the animals appear to 
feel their way with them, and to them is ascribed the bee’s power of working in the 
•dark. Some suppose that they are also organs of hearing, and by means of them it 
would appear that many insects, as bees and ants, have the power of communicating 
with one another. They possess great flexibility, but difter very much in the number of 
joints which they contain (amounting sometimes even to 100), in the relative length and 
thickness of their joints, and also in their form, being filiform or thread-like, clavate or 
club-shaped, feathered, etc., in endless variety. 

ANTE'NOK, the wise Trojan who advised his fellow-citizens to send Helen back to 
her husband. His friendliness to the Greeks became complete treason w'hen the city 
was taken and his house was spared by the victors. Legends differ about him, one is 
that he built a city on the site of Troy; others make him tlie founder of various cities in 
Italy. 

AISTTEQTTE'IIA (the Anticana of the Romans), an important t. in the province of 
Malaga, Spain, is situated in a fertile plain, 45 m. w. of Granada. Pop. 30,000. The 
inhabitants are engaged chiefly in agricultural operations, but also manufacture baize, 
silk, cotton, and paper. They are noted for their love of bright colors in dress. 
Although A. is clean and well built, it is rarely visited by travelers, on account of its 
lying considerably off the high road. As late as 1544, the place possessed, in almost per- 
fect condition, an ancient palace and theater; but about that time the stones were plun- 
dered to build a convent, and only a few were spared, wbich are now imbedded in the 
walls of the town. A., like all the other cities of south Spain, was for a while in the 
hands of the Moors; but in 1410 it was retaken by the regent Fernando, who is hence 
M Infante d& A. When the French took the place, during the Peninsular war, 
they converted a curious old mosque—a relic of Moorish sway — into a storehouse, and 
on their departnre carried off with them the magnificent Moorish armory. 

ANTHE’LIA {Qi, anti, opposite, and helios, the sun; QewGegeiisonnen) are luminous 
Tings, seen by an observer on a cloud or fog which lies opposite to the sun. They occur 
-chiefly in alpine regions and in the polar seas, and are only seen when sunshine and 
cloud, or fog, occur at the same time. They appear in the following way; When, from 
an elevated position—as the mast of a ship, or the ridge of a hill — the shadow of an 
observer is projected by the sun on a cloud or fog, he sees the head encircled by a glory 
or luminous ring, diminishing in brightness as it leaves the liead as a center. When the 
sun shines brightly, and the fog is dense, as many as four concentric rings of this nature 
are seen by the observer round the shadow of his head, having their common center in 
the point where a line from the sun through the eye of the observer meets the fog. 
When the phenomenon assurnes this fomi, the rings are more or less colored~the colors 
■of the two inner rings being generally brilliant, those of the third more faint, while those 
of the fourth are scarcely perceptible. This last has an angular radius of about 40”, and 
is very seldom seen. It bears frequently the name of the circle of Ulloa or the white 
rainbow, A phenomenon substantially similar to the A. occurs when, the sun being 
near the horizon, the observer sees an aureola surrounding the shadow of his head cast 
upon grass or corn moistened with dew. The occurrence of A. is generally attributed to 
the diffraction (q.v.) of light. 

ANTHELMIN'TICS, medicines for destroying or expelling intestinal parasites; those 
which destroy are vermicides; those which expel, vermifuges. Among articles for the 
purpose are senna, pink-root, santonin, oil of turpentine, oil of fern, and pumpkin and 
pomegi’anate seeds. 

ANTHEM (Gr. return voice; a piece sung in alternate parts), a species 

of nmsical composition introduced into the service of the English church after the refor- 
mation, and appointed to be sung daily, at morning and evening service, after the third 
collect. The words of the A, are taken from the psalms, or other suitable parts of tlie 
scriptures, and the music is either for solo, soli, or chorus, or a mixture of all three- As 
a specimen of English music, it can only be heard to perfection in cathedral service. In 
its origin, musical construction, and use, it is similar to the, motet of the Romish church, 
which name has been retained by the Lutheran church. See Motett; also Ai^TiPHor^Y. 

ANTHEMIS. See Chamomile. 

ANTHE'MIIJS, a Greek architect and mathematician, son of Stephanus, a physician, 
and one of five brothers, eminent as physicians, lawyers, and grammarians. It is sup- 
posed that A. anticipated Buff on in using burning glasses,, and some my he knew the 
force of steam. He was eminent as an architect, and produced in 532, tender the pat- 
ronage of Justinian, the plans for the great church of St. Sophia, in Constantinople— 
pl^s which display great knowledge and great ignorance. 
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(il-dahr{t'h.e '^eB,rl of the World), by Taalebi, in which the writers are arranged according 
to the ijro Vinces in which they lived. It has been continued and enlarged, since the 
period of the origmal compiler. Besides these and similar national anthologies, eollec- 
tions have Been made in almost every province where the Arabic cult are and speech 
prevailed. Such, for example, are the numerous Arabico-Spanish ones, though these 
are but little knowm. 

2. Fcman Antliologm . — In the Persian literature, the best known works of this sort 
are Ta^harat al Bhuam (Lives of the Poets), by Daulct Shah (died 1495), the contents of 
which are to be found almost entire in Hammer’s work on PersiauActe-fejt^m* (Vienna, 
1818), and jitesh Kedah (the Fire Temple), by Haje-Lutf-xVli-Beg, who lived about 1770. 
Both works give biographical notices of the Persian poets : the first, in chronological 
order; the second, in topographical order, with specimens from their works. An A. of 
the best Persian poetry, arranged according to the subjects, is given in the 

(a Collection of Poets). 

3. Tata^r Ardhologks.-— Of the poets who have -written in the Tatar — i.e. , the East 
Turkish or Tsliagatai dialect — ^^ve possess a collection comprising 441 biograpliies, with 
specimens of their poetry: Madshalis aVnasais (Charming Company), by Mir-Alischir 
(died 1500), and the Lms of the Tatar Poets, by Sadiki, extending down to the 17th 
century. 

4. Turkish Anthologies , — The number of anthologies in the West Turkish, or, as it is 
generally" called, the Turkish language, is very numerous. The most famous are — iTeM 
Belmht (the Eight Paradises), by Sehi of Adrianople (died 1548); Taska/rat al Bliiiam 
(Lives of the Poets), byLatifi (died 1582), and, under the same title, a similar work of 
Ashik Tshelebi (died 1571); and the great collection, Subdat aTashaar (the Blossoms of 
Poetry), by Kassade (died 1621). The substance of these an'hologies is to be found 
in Hammer’s History of ^Yest Turkish Poetry^ (Pesth, 1836). 

5. Indian Anthologies , — ^The literature of the Mohammedan population of Hindustan, 

which is a mere copy of Persian literature, has also several anthologies. The most 
important are— byAli Ibrahim, containing biographical notices of 300 
Hindustani poets, with specimens of their writings; the collection called Dmanilihan^ 
by Beni-Narfiyan; Quldastai Nishdt of Pleasure), by Manu Lai (Calcutta, 1836), 

and Guldastai Ndznindn, by Kerim-ed-din (Calcutta, 1845). The substance of these 
works is to be found in Garcin de Tassy’s Histoire de la Litter ature Hindui et Ilmdustani 
(Paris, 1839-1847), which, under the title of Ta'baMti Shuardi Hindi, was translated into 
Hindustani by Keriin-ed-din (Delhi, 1848). In the pure Hindi, we have a rich collection 
of songs, the Rdgd Bdgar, by ICris-linfinarida (Calcutta, 1845). 

6. Sanscrit Anthologies.— The Sanscrit literature is not so rich in anthologies as the 

other oriental literatures. If we do not consider the Yedic hymns, and the'collections 
of poems which bear the general title Bataka (a Century), anthclogical in the proper 
sense, there is only one work of this kind known— viz., the Paddhati, by Sarngadhara, 
towards the close of the 14tli c., in which are gathered together 6000 detached strophes 
of the most famous epic, lyric, and dramatic poets of India, arranged under certain 
heads. . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ 

7. Chinese Anthologies , — ^From the earliest ages, the Chinese had the custom of sending, 
along with the yearly tribute to the emperor, copies of such songs as had acquired popu- 
larity. Confucius selected from a great number of these 31i of the most beautiful 
These are preserved under the name BMddng(Booh of Songs), one of the canonical books 
of the Chinese. This is the oldest A. in the world. A Latin version, by Lacharme, was 
published at Stuttgart,. 1830; a German one, by Rfickert, at Altona, 1833. Besides tliis, 
there is Tchao-niing^wen-sioiicn, a collection of the finest poems of the time of the Liang 
dynasty (502-556 A.B.), and also 1 hang-shi, poems of the time of the Tiiang dynasty 
(618-914 A.D.). 

ANTHON, CuABLES, LL.D., a well-known editor of classics, was h. in the city of 
New 1 ork in 1797. At the age of 14, he entered Columbia college, where be pursued 
his studies -wfitli ardor and success for 4 years. Having been originally intended ,fci’ 
the law, he now passed through a preliminary practical instruction in his brotlier’s office, 
and ill 1819 was admitted to the bar of the supreme court of the state of New York. His 
time, Iiow^ever, was chiefly devoted to classical literature, for which he soon began to 
acquire a high reputation; and in 1820, when only 23 years of age, he w-as appointed 
adjunct-professor of languages in Columbia college, which office he held for 15 years. 
He now commenced that series of classical publications wdiich has done so much to make 
available for popular purposes the erudite researches of European scholars. His. first 
work was a new edition of Lempriere’s GUmical Dictionary, wliicli was almost imme- 
diately reissued in England. In 1830 appeared his larger edition of Horace, quite a 
rmveltj^ in its "way, on account of the superabundant English notes which accompanied 
the text. In 1833, he issued a smaller edition, for the use of scliools and colleges. 
V irgil, C^sar, and ^ other ancient writers have been illustrated in the same at-tractive 
manner. A.’s editions of the classics have acquired an extensive popularity; but scholars 
are disposed to regard them with a kind of learned aversion, both because of the temp- 
tations they present to the school-boy to overlook the difficulties of a knotty passage, and 
of the superfluous and often unimportant matter which is dignified with the title of 
cornmentary” or “notes.” It cannot be doubted, however, that these works have given 
a healthy stimulus to the rudimentary study of the ancient authors. In 1831, A. received 
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the degree of ll.d. from Ills Alma Mater. In 1835, he succeeded prof. Moore in the 
chair of iangiiages. A. likewise published large works on ancient geography, Greek and 
liGman antiGiuities, mythology, literature, etc. He d. July 29, 1867. 

AiSTTHOISTh , Henry B., an American statesman, b. R. I., 1815; a graduate of Browm 
university, 1833 ; became editor of the I^omence Journal, 1838, which position he held 
more than 20 years; in 1849 was elected governor of Rhode Island; re-elected in 1850, 
and declined further nomination for the office. He was elected U. S. senator in 1858; 
re-elected in 1864 , ’ 70 , ’ 76 ; was chosen president tempore of the senate in 1869, and 
again in 1871 . 

ilNTHOHY, Susan Brow^nelu, b. Mass., 1820; one of the principal leaders of the 
“ woman’s rights ” movement ; daughter of a Quaker. She was a teacher in Hew York for 
15 years, and was long distinguished for zeal and eloquence in the anti-slavery cause. 
She is still au eloquent advocate of total abstinence and woman-suffrage, 

AHTHOKY, Saint. See Antony, St. 

AHTHOXAMT'HUM. See Yernal Grass. 

AH'THRACENE, or Paean apiithaline, Ci^Hm, a solid hydrocarbon accompany- 
ing naphthaline in the last stages of the distillation of coal tar. It has acquired great 
importance as the material from wdiich alizarine is manufactured, xi ton of ik.. can 
be obtained by the distilJation of about 2000 tons of coal, besides the A. contained in the 
pitch. Pure K, occurs in bluish white foliated crystals, bavin a: a violet fluorescence A 
little above 200“ C., it melts to a limpid liquid which rapidly becomes dark colored. It 
is not perceptibly volatile at 100“, but between 210“ and 220“ it sublimes easily, yielding 
a fetid and irritating vapor. It is soluble in boiling alcohol, and in light naphthas, from 
which it crystallizes out on cooling. Heated slfghtly with fuming sulphuric acid, it 
dissolves gradually, giving a greenish solution of sulphanthracene acid. A. has been 
made artificially from toluole and from benzole. See Alizarine. 

AH'THEACITE (Gr. anthrax, n. coal), a mineral substance of the nature of coal, but 
consisti ng of carbon with a minimum, amount of hydrogen. It is of a black color, con - 
choldal fracture, and imperfectly metallic lustre (hence called glance-cofil). It burns 
slowly, and without flame, and hence is sometimes called hUnd<od,\. Its vegetable 
origin cannot be doubted. Where strata of common coal have been broken through by 
trap dikes, the coal next the trap is found to be A., with a gradual transition into the 
ordinary state; hence geologists look upon A. as natural coke (q.v.), formed by heat or 
other process from ordinary coal. A. is used as fuel like coke. It is apphecrin many 
places to the burning of lime and bricks, the reduction of iron, etc. It occurs exten- 
^sively in Ireland, and in some of the coal-fields of England, Scotland, and the continent 
’of Europe; but on the largest scale in the United States. 

ANTHRACITE {ante), hard coal, mined in America chiefly from about 470 sq.m, in 
eastern Pennsylvania, where three parallel deposits occur in the counties of Dauphin, 
Schuylkill, Carbon, Northumberland, Columbia, and Luzerne. A. wras found very early 
in the valley of Wyoming, and was used by smiths as early as 1768-69. In 1776, A, from 
near Wilkesbarre wras floated down the Susquehanna to Carlisle, and vras used in the 
government arsenal. A. wuis discovered at the Lehigh end of the Schuylkili coal-field 
by Philip Ginter, a hunter, in 1791, and a quarry was opened the same year. In 1803, 
100 tons were brought from Summit hill to Philadelphia, and were sold to the city 
government for use in the pumping works, but the engineers did not know how to 
burn it, and It was broken up to gravel the walks in the yards. In 1814, two ark-loads 
were sold at the falls of the Schuylldll at $21 per ton. A morning was wasted in 
futile attempts to burn this coal, and at noon the 'workmen and their employer, dis- 
couraged at their ilMuck, shut up the furnace and 'went to dinner. On their return 
they were astonished to find a roaring fire, the furnace doors red-hot, and the furnace 
itself in danger of melting, h'rom that day dates the successful use of A. in America. 
The development of this interest is shown in the following table : 

The Anthracite Coal Production op Pennsylvania, in tons op 2240 lbs. 


Years. 

Wyoming Region. 
Luzerne and Sullivan cos. 

r 

Lehigh Region. 
Carbon, Columbia, and 
Luzerne cos. 

Schuylkill Region^ ' 
Schuylkill, Northumber- ; 
land, Columbia/Dauphin, 
and Lebanon cos. 

All theRb- 

GIONS, 

•w' i 

1 

1820 
I)i 
1829 
1839 ' 
1849 
1859 
1809 
1879 

Shipments. 

I ■ ; ] 

Total prod^t.' 

Shipments. 

Total prdd’t. 

Shipments. 

Total prod’t. 

Total prod’fc. 

7,000 

122,300 

732,910 

V r ■:2, 73.1, 236, V 
6,068,369 ' 
12,575,000 

10,000 : 

16,800 : 
146,760 ' 
862,635 
3,151,846 
7,279.543 I 
13,300,000 

, 25,110''' ’ 
221,025^' 
781,656 
1,628,811 
1,929,523 
4,550,000 

■29,110'- 
265,230 I 
920,009 i 
1,879,071 : 
2,313,989 : 
4,825,000 : 

78.293 

454,538 

1 1,650,101 

: 3,448,708 

1 5,653,855 

1 9,125,000 

5,000 

87,293 
545,446 
1,942,168 
8’979,809 
6,782,146 1 
9,670,000 , 

18,000 

1,33,203 

957,436 

8,724.812 

9,010;728 

16.375;678 

27,825,000 


153,863,765 

172,944,369 

71,580,696 

80,687,227 

154,090,548 

174^856,236 

■ ’ 1 

427,987,882 
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A. is tlje purest form of natural carbon, except the diamond^ The carbon varies 
from 95 per cent in specimens picked from the best veins, to 80 or 85 per cent. ^Goal coir 
taining less than 80 per cent of carbon is not classed as anthracite. The volatile matter 
present is water, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen; the ash contains oxide of iron, iron 
pyrites, silica, alumina, lime, etc. Pennsylvania anthracites have usually 86 to 94 per 
cent of carbon, If to 7 per cent of volatile matter, and to 7 per cent of ash ; the 
density varies from 1.4 to 1.63. A. was derived from bituminous coal by heat acting 
under" great pressure, and probably caused by pressure in the geological changes which 
threw the anthracite regions, as in eastern Pennsylvania, into great mountain waves. 
The heat drove off all volatile matters which it would develop from the bituminous 
coal, and left the more stable material behind as a natural coke, differing from artilh 
cial coke only in its superior density. The loss of vegetable matter by decomposition 
in the formation of bituminous coal is estimated at about three fifths of the material, 
and in the production of A. at about three fourths ; the added compression leaves the 
resulting bulk about one fifth or one eighth the original mass. It follows, then, that 
to produce a vein of A. 30 ft. thick, 240 ft. of vegetable matter must have existed. The 
coal deposits, as found in the A. formation near Pottsville in the Schuylkill valley, 
include 15 groups, with 80 beds or veins more than 2 ft. thick, and 20 seams less than 
2 ft. The thickest, or mammoth vein, is a single bed from 20 to 70 ft. thick, in some 
places divided into 3 layers by seams of slate. About four fifths of the present pro- 
duction of A. comes from this vein. The aggregate thickness of the coal veins at this 
point is 113 ft., of which 80 ft. may be profitably mined. See Coal. The possibili- 
ties of the production of A. in America may be gatjiej'ed from the following table, 
issued Jan. 3, 1880, by the Engimering and Mining Journal, and compiled by Richard P. 
Rothwell: 


The Area aki>. Goxttehts m Coal op the Anthracite Basins of Pennsyiwania. 


Field* 

Area. 

Feet of 

^ Quantity op Coal. 1 

Per 

Square 

miles. 

Acres. 

coal. 

Per A., 
tons. 

Total quantity, 
tons. 

cent. 

Wyoming 

■ 185 ' 

118,500 

10 

34,580 

4,007,780,000 

36 

Lehigh 

4m 

28,000 

20)4 

80,855 

1,030,120,000 

9 

Sehujdldll 

215 ; 

187,500 

ox 

45,500 

6,256,250,000 

55 

Total....... 

mu \ 

284,000 i 

22 

40,084 

11,384,100,000 

100 



1 Tons sold to 
end of 1877. 

Tons mined, in- 
i eluding waste. 

Tons remain- 
ing. 

Per Tons available, 
icent, allowing waste 

Per 
. cent. 

Wyoming 

151,475,872 

60 per ct waste. 
378,689,680 

3,719,040,320 

SOperet waste. 
36 1,859,520,160 

^ ' 41'' 

Lehigh 

■ 72,422,227. 

65 per ct waste. 
206,910,302 

823,209,698 

60 per ct waste. 
08 329,283,870.2 

' 07 

Schuylkill .i 

157,776,236 

65 per ct wa6Ste. 
450,766,703 

5,805,483,297 

60per ctw^aste. 
56 2,322,193,318.8 


Total ....... 

381,674,335 

1,036,366,685 

10,317,733,315 

100 4,510,997,858 

100 


AUTHSOPOI'AfEY (G-r.), a term signif 5 dng, according to its derivation, the worship 
of man, and always employed in reproach. Thus, the early Christians accused the 
heathens of A., because, in their mythology, men were represented as exalted among the 
gods, although an apotheosu (q.v.) was in these cases alleged by their worshipers ; and 
the heathens retorted the charge because of the worship of Christ; the reply to which 
was the assertion of his divinity. But the term is chiefly known in ecGlesiastical history 
in connection with the employment of it by the Apoliinarians (q.v.) against the orthodox 
Christians of the 4th and 5th c., with reference to the doctrine of "the perfect human 
nature of Christ. 

AUTHKOPOL'OGY (from the Gr. anthropos, man), a term signifying that branch of sci- 
ence which has man for its subject. : In its proper sense, it is very compreheiivsive, and 
of coiu'se includes anatomy, physiology, psychology, ethnology, history, theology, 
SBSthetics, etc. The word has, of late, come into very common use. There is an aiith'ro- 
pologM society in London; and a separate anthropological section has been constituted 
m the British associatiom 

ANTHROPOL'OGY (aTzfe), the science of man,’’ or natural history of mankind; in 
the general classification of knowledge, the highest section of zoology or the science of 
jnimals, which is itself the highest section of biology or the science of living beings. 
To A. contribute the sciences of anatomy, physiology, ethics, sociology, prehistoric 
archsBology; although each of these branches of investigation pursues its own subject, 
having no further contact with A. than when its research concerns man. It is the office 
of A. to collect and set forth, as completely as possible, the synopsis of man’s physical 




and mental nature, and tlie theory of liis course of life anrl -k?® 

fif Srp^f planet. Looking at man’s place in nature, yre see that the higher aDeTcmne 
nearest to him in bodily formation, and here it is the office of zoX^“ to nointTit 
l eseminmoes and ditterences, and to ascertain relations. “At thi.s pofnt ” savs nrof 
Owen, m_ a paper on the bony structure of apes, “every deviation th^hum m 
structure indicates with precision its real peculiarities, and wfthen wLsL the t me 
modifications by which a material orSffiC i^especiallr 
ctCuipxd to become the seat and nistrument of a rational and responsible soul ” Hiivlex?^ 
m comparing man with other orders of mammalia, decides— “ There would remain then 
but one order for conipanson, that of the apes, and the question for discussion would 
narrow itself to this; Is man so different from any of these apes that he 

mderDyhmisein^ O^does he perjess from tllS tta 

and. hence must lie take his place in the same order wifli TToi-:i+Uri i- 4 -* ’ 

plainly limits itself to the humL body. HSTej4omp.rs m^w^ 

IS on the %yhole the most man-like of all the ai:>4. The ^ 

larger trunk, shorter leg^s, and longer arms than man. The differences in the skulis^S 

remarkably apparent. In the gorilia the face, formed largely by the massive iaw-bones 

in man these proportiSns^are revS fnmartS 
® spine, the spinal cord being just behind the center of the base 

of the skull ; but in the gorilla, which usually goes on all-fours the skull is inclinprl 
iorward and the spinal cord is furtlier back. In man the surface of the skull is nearlv 
sinooth, the ridges of tlm brow having but slight projection, while in the o-orilla these 

ShuWc gorilla skull yet measured “but 

o4|- cubic m. , that of the smallest human cranium is almost 63 in. The gorilla’s 

^ its face a brutal expression, lud Its 

teeth differ fiom mans in size and in the number of fangs. The gorilla’s arm is one 
sixth longer than its spine; man’s is one fifth shorter. The legs differ not so much but 
the hands and feet of the gorilla are longer than in man. The vertebral column and the 
narrow pelvis^clifter from those of man; the thumb is much shorter and the hand eW 
radical difference is m the amount of brain, that of the gorilla 
being 20 oz., while in man it is seldom less than 82. Prof. Huxley restoring in 
piinciple the dassification of Linnogus, would include man in the order of primcMes and 
divide that order into seven families : 1, cmtlimpini, consisting of man only; 2 ecaakini 
3, including all new world apes except the^ marmoset ; 4 

or lemurs; 6, gako- 

uian’s place in nature on physiological grounds, much greater difficultv is 
met. There is here an enormous gulf between the mSst bmte-like of men and the moS 
imm-like of apes; a chasm not to be accounted for by minor structural differences. The 
in science have not yet been able to eradicate the 

opinion, deeply rooted in modern as in ancient thought, that only a distinctively human 
element can account for the "wide severance between m-m and the highest animal below 
him. Mere meehamcal differences do not explain the divergence. An ape vitli a man’s 
hand ami voice would still hpe to rise through a long structural growth to be indeed a 

comes nearer to explain tiie difference ; but even 
that fails. In some of the senses man is quite inferior; he cannot equal the eagle in sio«ht 
the dog m scent, nor one of a dozen animals in hearing; though in the senses of tastin<^ 
and feeling he may be superior to any of them. We must conclude that it is by suuerf- 
onty in quality as well as in quantity, of brain, and, because of that superiority bythe 
possession of a highly organized language, that man has the power of co-ordinitini tha 
impxessions of his senses, winch enables him to understand the wmrld in which he Irres 
Zt Pl 1 ‘efist, and rule it. This power of using what his senSs 

lihY^ ^ clearly expressed by man in his language. He shares with beasts and 

b the power to express feelings by emotional cries; the parrot approaches him hi 
utterance; and by association of ideas, some of the lower animals understand to a certain 
But the abstract powerof using words, in themselves 
as & 3 anbols by which to convey complex intellectual processes—in which mental con- 
ceptions are suggested, compounded, combined, and even analvzed, and new ones 
cicmed— IS a faculty scarcely to be tracet.! in any other animal than man. 

1 iiat to is power IS a f miction of the lo’ain has been fulh' proved in diseases of that 

nmuMnA^^f n® f !;? mnong the best eiidences that the brain is the 
pi inupal It not the sole, org;m ot mind. But aiiim.als of lower grade share with man in 

aiiK"t tfn ““T attributes. Sudden terro? affects man and bI4t 

tliL;., tremble, the breast palpitates, the sphincters are relaxed, and 

chll V i., rulnfc some of its ranges in very strong is some animals, espe- 

cully m elephants and dogs. Eeasoning power is shown when the monkey breaks an 
picks away the shell cautiously so as to preserve the entire contents. 
Mom^e} s also use mechanical defenses, throwing sticks and stones, and nuts from trees 
at their enemies; and the wonderful mechanical instinct shown in nest-building by birds 
and insects must not be forgotten yet man rises above all this, and remains the only 
subject to nature, but has knowledge and power to control and regulate 
his actions, and to keep in harmony with nature, not by a change of body but by 
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an advance of niind. The lovrer instincts ■which tend mainly to self-preservation are 
w-eaker in man than in many other animals, while philosophy, seeking knowledge for its 
own sake; morality, manifested in the sense of truth, the right, and virtue; and religion, 
the belief in, and communion with, some spiritual being above man, are Imman charac- 
teristics, of wdiich the lower animals show at most but the faintest traces. Yet the 
tracing of physical and even intellectual continuity between the lower animals and man 
need not lead the anthropologist to lower the rank of man in the scale of nature. 

Modern materialists are content to regard the intellectual functions of the brain and 
the nervous system as all there is to be considered in a psychological comparison of nian 
with lower animals. They hold that man is a machine— wonderfully complex, to be 
sure, yet only a machine, provided with energy by force from without— which mechani- 
cally performs the acts for which it was constructed, such as eating, moving, feeling, 
and thinking. But their views are strongly opposed by those who combine spiritualism 
and materialism in the doctrine of a composite nature in man; animal as to the body, and 
in some degree as to the mind, or, as some term it, the soul; spiritual as to the soul or, 
as some prefer to call it, the spirit. Br. Prichard sustains the time-honored doctrine 
which refers the mental faculties to the operation of the soul. Mivart, the comparati ve 
anatomist, says: “ Man, according to the old scholastic definition, is a ‘rational^ animal,’ 
and his animality is distinct in nature from his rationality, though inseparably joined dur- 
ing life in one common personality. Man’s animal body must have had a different source 
from that of the spiritual soul which informs it, owing to the distinctness^ of the two 
orders to which those two existences severally belong.” In this view not life only but 
thought also is a function of the animal system, in which man excels all other animals as 
to the perfection of organization; but beyond this, man embodies an immaterial and dis- 
tinctively spiritual prlncif)le which no lower creature possesses, and wdiich makes the 
resemblance of the ape to him merely superficial. It is not our business to decide upon 
these coniiieting doctrines, each of which has the si^iport of many names high in science 
and philosophy. “ 

Concerning the origin of man, opinion is divided between the two great scliools of 
biology— that of creation and that of evolution. The old doctrine of the contempora- 
neous appearance on earth of all animals was long ago set aside by the researches of 
geology, and it is admitted that the animal kingdom, past and present, includes a vast 
series *of successive forms, appearing and disappearing in the lapse of ages. Oiir sub* 
ject recpii res us to ascertain what formative relation subsists among these species and 
genei'a — the last link of the argument reaching to the relation between man arid the 
lower creatures preceding him in time. Agassiz* admits that there is a manifest prog- 
ress in the succession of beings, an increasing similarity between the living fauna, 
and among vertebrates especially an increasing resemblance to man. Bu’i; among the 
causes of this succession of types he does not include parental descent: “the link bj 
wdiich they are connected is of a higher and immaterial nature, and their comiection is 
to be sought in the view of the Creator himself,” whose ultimate aim, toWbich all crea- 
tion and progress was made auxiliary, was to introduce man as the crown of his work. 
This is the ^‘"creationist view.” But the evolutionist maintains that successive vSpecies of 
animals, though never so diverse in appearance, are really connected by parental descent, 
having I)ecome modified in the course of successive generations. Lamarck says “ man 
is co-clescendant with other species of some ancient, low-er, and extinct hrmi.” Darvvdn’s 
conclusion tliat man is the descendant from some animal of the shnlaa (monkey) stock is 
W'cll know'n, though his qualification that “w^e must not fall into the error of supposing 
that the early progenitor of the wdiole simian stock, including man, w'as identical 
wdth, or even clovsely resembled, any existing ape or monkey,” is not so •widely recog- 
nized. The problem of the origin of man cannot be properly discussed apart from the 
fuU problein of the oilgin of species (see Species). The likeness between man and other 
animals wdiich both schools try to account for; the explanation of any interval ■with 
apparent w^ant of intermediate forms, wdiich seem to the creationists so alisolutely a 
separation hetwmen species; the evidence of useless rudimentary organs, such as in man the 
external sliell of the ear, and the muscles which enable some imm to move their ears 
(wdiich rudimentary parts the evolutionists hold to be explainable only as ndics of an 
earlier specific condition) — these, which are the chief points in the argument on the origin 
of man, belong to general biolog3c The theory of evolution tends tow'ards the supposi- 
tion of ordinary causes (such as natural selection) producing modification in species; the 
theoiT of creation has recourse to acts of supernatural intei-vention, A middle course 
is suggested h}?' Mivart: that man’s body belongs to natural evolution; his soul to super- 
natural creation. But this compromise, though it seems to be gaining adherents, thus 
far fails to satisfy either school. There is no question, liowaw^er, that evolution, as a 
distinct theory, apart from all supposed connection wdth materialism, is scouring the 
assent of scientists. We wuiitto see whether the discovery of intermediate 'forms will 
go on till it produce a disbelief in any real separation botw'een neighboring species, and 
especially wdietlier geology can furnish traces of the hypothetical animal 'wliich was 
man’s nearest ancestor, while not yet man. 

Coming to look into the antiquity of man, wc remember that it is only a few years 
since English-speaking people very generally accepted tlie chronologv of archliishop 
Usher, and agreed, without investigation and almost without ciuostiori, that the earth 
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and all tliat it contains was created 4004 years before the advent of Christ. That and 
all other known systems of chronology, as fixing the date of the earth’s origin, have been 
entirely ovcrtlirown by geological and astronomical facts; and even as fixing the date of 
man’s origin they have been with great force called in question, and by many investi- 
gatois positively rejected. Tliese hist assert that it is useless to speculate as to years or 
even ages in order to tlx dates. The asserted discovery of human bones and article.s 
maniirac.tun'd by men in strata holding tlie remains of the fossil species of elephant, 
rhinoc<a-os, elc., would, unless disproved, inevitably lead to the inference tluit man 
existed iluring the lU'e period of those animals. Further evidence has been found tliat 
»eems to take man back to the quarternary or drift period; and such evidences are gen- 
erally accepted by geologists as carrying back the existence of man at least into the 
period of the post-glacial drift, in what is now called the quarternary period, indicating 
an antiquity at Win very least of tens of thousands of years. The 20 centuries of Eng- 
lish and French history are counted but as a mere fraction of the time tliat has elapsed 
since the stone implenumts of prehistoric tribes were buried under beds of gravel and 
sand by the rivers now known us the Thames and the Somme. If we consider tlie geo- 
logical formation (jf sneli valleys as those in which these rivers flow, and estimate from 
present data the time rfspiired for the rivers to dig such valleys, it follows that the drift 
beds and tlu5 men whose works they inclose must have had existence at a period so 
remote Unit any comparison ^vith the received chronology of years and centuries is 
impossible, and tin* a,ttempt to fix dates would be absurd. For the present we miLst be 
content to begin with Once on a time.” Still, certain inferences have been drawn that 
may be not(*({, A hnring^ of 90 ft. in the Nile valley, reached pottery and burnt brick, 
showing that man in a ftilrly civilized state dwelt there so long ago that, at the rate of 
deposit })y IJie river, it must have been several thousands of years. The lake dwellings 
of Switzerhuui— huts in numher amounting to villages, built on piles in the water at 
some distancK* from the sliore for safet}^ against attack — indicate very remote antiquity; 
and tlie sajneymay bii said of the I)anish reinains of fire-places, or kitchen refuse heaps. 
Extant clironicles must also be noted, I’lie oldest written records are hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, and tlie uhh'st can lie hardly less, and may probably be much more, than 
3000 years earlier than the Christian era. " It is certain that more than 4000 years ago the 
Egypti:in nation <)(*oupied a high jilane in industrial, social, and political culture. The 
inscribed bricks of temphss in (fiialdea a, re of a date earlier than 2000 b.c., and Chinese 
civilization can iu? certainly traced ba<;k to a period anterior to 2000 B.c. Until recently 
it was the eommeju opinion tha.t the early slate of society was one of comparatively liigli 
culture; but now the ot)iiuan is paramount that wliate'ver ma 3 chave been the earliest 
stale, all recorded hinnan civilization has b(‘en gradually developed from a state of bar- 
burisiii. ^ This hypothesis mttkes it necessaiw, il is claimed, to add 4000 to 5000 years to 
tiie earlier dates for Egyptitin, Bnbylouian, and Ohiue»se civilizations as generally traced. 
It is claimed, also, tlmt much further time should be allowed during vvhicli the knowl- 
edge, arts, ainl iustliutlons of these countries attained the level at which \ve fix their 
earliest, dsies. Tliis vifv.v is thought to be strongl}’’ corroborated philolog}'. Hebrew 
and Araftic. are rcilated l:inguag(fs, neither of tliem being tlie parent of tlie other, 

but both tile olTspringof Mjme earlier tongue. Tlierefore, when the Hebrew records have 
taken liack to tlie most ancient a<iml.ssahle date the existence of the Hebrew lan- 
guage', tills dut<‘ nin<\ has’e lieen long preceded by that of the extinct parent language of 
the wilt )le Stanitit' family: while this again may be considered to be the df'.'icendant of 
languag 's slowl;/ siiaping th(‘!U'>clves tlirougli ages into lids ]a‘culiar twpe. The evidence 
of the Aryan, e>r fudo-Huropeaii. famil}’ of tongues is advanced as still more striking. 
The Hindoos, Modes, ihn’slans, Greeks, Itoinan.s, Germans, Kelts, and Slavs make their 
appearanee at dates more or ie-,s remote, as nations rate in language as in history. 
Neyertlieles-'. if is now gemM*aily believed that in some liigli aiitiipiit^q before these 
nations Wi're diviitMi from tlie p irent stock and di-^trihuted over Asia and" Europe lijMho 
Aryan rlispeision. a singh* harijaric people stood as physical and political representative 
of the nas<M*nt Aryan raoo, speaking an Aryan language, now periiaps extinct, from 
which, by a series of modilications not to be estimat'd as possible in aiw luief ])enod, 
then' arose languagts hicli have been mutually unintelligible since the dawn of history, 
and between whieii only an ag<' of advanced phllologT could trace the fundamental rela- 
tionship, Gonihining; tfiese considerations, we find the basis claimed for the !iy])othesls 
that the further date to whldi writing, or rock inscription.s, or language, extends, is to 
lie regarded as but the earliest distinctly visible point of the historic period, beyond 
wlH<'h slretelH's batik tiie unknown series of prehFforic ages. Advocates of the old 
chrontfiogy, wliih^ calling attention to tlie fact tliat many of' these assertions are as yet 
hypothe>e< awaiting proof—and that some of the mo^t important of them can he suh- 
stantiah'd (ally on an as<*ertalnm<'nt that pressmt rates of geological formation and lin- 
guislic eonsiriiciion exactly thicide the rate of progress under perhap.s extremely diverse 
conditions in an uakn<AVirpast--an‘ yet not unready to concede that the old ciiVonoh^gv 
must be r(‘ga!‘d(‘d as uncertain in its starting-point, as wmll as indefinite in its terms, and 
as leaving gttps wbieh an* to hn tilled by an increasing knowledge. They d<.‘inand, how- 
ever, t’nai these dcfichmcies lie left untflled until tiKrundeniablc facts are in hand for 
that purpose: and that till tlsen, no nuTcly probable hypothesis be accepted ns of final 
authority. It should bo observed tluit the Bible is not, as is commonly siixipused* 
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responsible for arcliMsliop Usher’s chronology. That system is, of many possible sys- 
tenis equally accordant with the Bible, the one wdiich has gained the wddest acceptance. 

In classifying the races of mankind, a number of systems have prevailed. The color 
of the skill is the first striking difference in showing race, and this distinction is found 
in ancient Egyptian portraits, and writers, ancient and modern, speak of white, yellow, 
and black races. The structure and arrangement of the hair is a better indication of 
race than the tint of the skin. Stature is an uncertain guide, for there are short and tall 
men in all races; still, an avera^^e rate of stature may indicate descent, and it is note 
worthy that people of Keltic origin in Great Britain are shorter than those of Teutonic 
descent (see Anthbopometry). The conformation of the skull has been used also, and 
careful measurements of form and capacity have been made; but shapes of the skull 
vary so greatly even in the same tribe, as to render this method of determining race practi- 
cally worthless. The features, or general contour of the face, being at once apparent to the 
eye, are much used by scientific observers to determine race. Some of the most notable 
features, in contrast with European types, are seen in the oblique eyes of the Chinese, 
the pointed Arab chin, the Kirgliis snub nose, the fleshy lips of the negro, and the broad 
ears of the Kalmuk. In Europe and America the llebrevrs are distinguished hy their 
peculiar features, and some physiognomists will undertake to select almost any nationality 
by mere examination of faces. The adaptation of a people to its climate forms a definite 
race-clniracter, and typical instances of the relation of race-constitutions to particular 
diseases are seen in the liability of Europeans in the West Indies to yellow fever, from 
which, as has been thought, though scarcely proved, negroes are commonly exempt. 
Even tlie vermin infecting different races of men have been classified. Physical 
capabilities of races differ wddely; but as the same is true of individuals of all races, such 
differences can hardly be used for race-classification. Twm strongly marked mental con- 
trasts are found in the shy and impassive Malay and the sociable and demonstrative 
Papuan. Classifications by race have been numerous, but all more or less imperfect, and 
some wortljdess, Blumenbach’s “ five races ” is a widely known classification : Caucasian, 
Mongolian, Ethiopian, American, and Malay. Pickering made 11 races, Bory de St. 
Vincent 15, and Desmoulins 16; but no modern naturalist would accept any of these 
classifications. On the whole, probably Huxley’s scheme more nearly tlian any other 
approaches to a classification that may be accepted in definition of the principal varieties 
of mankind, regarded from a zoological point of view. He makes four types; 1. The 
Amimhkl ; chocolate-brown skin, dark brown or black eyes, black hair, narrow skull, 
brow-ridge strikingly developed, projecting jaw, coarse lips, and broad nose. This t^^pe 
is best represented by native Australians, and the coolies of soutliern India. 2. The IS'egr'oid; 
chiefly the negroes of Africa; ‘with dark brown to brown-black skin, eyes of like hue, hair 
usually black, crisp, and wooly; skull narrow, but orbital ridges not prominent, jaws 
projecting, nasal bones depressed, and thick lips. 3. 'Vlie. Mongoloid ; prevailing over 
the area east from Lapland to Siam; of short build, yellowdsii-brown .skin, black and 
straight hair, black eyes, broad skull, broAv- ridges usually not prominent, small flat nose, 
or eyes set obliquely, i. Xanthocliroi, or fair wliites; skin alm<jst colorless, blue or 
gray eyes, hair f rom stiw color to chestnut, and skull large though variable in size. To 
these four general divisions he adds MelobnocliToi ; much like the fair whites, but of 
smaller stature and darker shade of hair, eyes, and skin— such as the Kelts, the people 
of southern Europe, the Greeks and Arabs. 

On the origin of races there has long been, and still continues, an earnest discussion. 
On one hand, it is claimed by monogenists tliat all men descended from a single pair; on 
the other, it is contended bypolygenists that there were many primary species of separate 
origin. The monogenists rest upon the Bible, and point to Adam and E^m; thepolyg- 
enists, while arguing from science, with equal copfidence, show biblical passages from 
which they infer the existence of contemporaneous non-Adamite races; and even political 
science Avas called in to support the idea of more than one original race, wdien the 
institution of slavery in the United States was defended on the assumption that the 
negroes Avere a different race, inferior to the Avhites or the Indians. We do not enter 
into even a statement of the many variations of the human type, but observe that the 
general tendency of the evolution theory is against constituting’ separate species Avhe re 
tim differences are moderate enough to be accounted as due to variations from a sino’ie 
type; while it is not inconsistent with evolution to claim that^several distinct simious 
species may have culminated in several races of men. Still the drift of the evolution 
theory is towards unity of origin. Darwin says: “When naturalists observe a close 
agreement in numerous small habits, tastes, and dispositions, between two or more domestle 
races, or between nearly allied natural forms, they use the fact as an argument that all 
are descended from a common progenitor, wdio was thus endowed; and consequently 
that all should be classed under the same species. The same argument may be applied 
force to the races of roan.” The experience of the last few years countenances 
Mr. Darwin’s prophecy, that before long the dispute betw^een those who hold that all 
men came from one pair and those who hold to diverse originals, will die a silent and 
unnoticed death. [Portions of this article are, with modification, from EnmielopaOiei 
Bntanmea, ninth edition.] 

^ AjvTJiROPOLOo-y, besides its scientific application above noted, is used in theology to 
indicate the study of man in his relation to God, Under this head, some writers lhaye 
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practically bronglit almost all theology under discussion. Perhaps the prevalent usao-e 
may he said to limit A to a s udy of theological facts or princmlS iu S^relat o?s 
man considered psycliologically-or to man considered as to tlie origin of hh cSex 
being, and us to the interaction of his spiritual and material elements. ^ " 

ANTlIROPOJr'El’EY (the measuremont of man), of late years much attended to 
hy antliropologisls, loremost among whom is Dr A Weisbach^cl.ief ti 

Austro-IIiiiigurian iiospital in Constantiuorilo His mpa<'i]rpmpnt-' t 
peoples and more tl.ai 200 individuals frorall ?arts~Tmtt anftaho lo^nlance 
Oh 1 1C ].>ulsc, Lie length ot the body, the crreumference of the head, the heioht andleii<n]i 
comparison of the length of the arm afd &nes with ^ 
oUici. ILus, io! (.Ati,ni[;le, the number oi pulse-beats per minute varies within -widp 
liinus; the^Cong;o neg]-()es, to them, the Hottentots and Roumanians 64 

ef'*'' ^ follow the Zingani, 69; Magyars and Kahrs 70* north 

bhiVS; '^2; biamesch 74; bunduncse and Sandwkh islandeivsr 78 ; Jem 
jnigiD if , ivinboiiK'se jind Jajjanese ‘AS; and lastly, the Chinese, 79. The quickest pulses 
])ei()iig b) the agals, 80; the Madurese and Nikobars, 84, As to bei-ht tlm 
aiuong tne peophes measa,-ed are the Hottentots, 1286 m llimeters* th fS 

V ’ ^ ,' iv measurements, however are found amoti.f 

the bandwidi islaiuiers and Kanaks, 1700 millimeters; Kafirs, 17.58 andTe Me orif 

tU'd Vh'if'of t! 0 Fin'ii ■>?" Pfl*')'''; it h European peoples as to stature, we timl 

Put tli.it ol t.K la li>,i and In.sli is IGStO millimeters; the Seoteh 1708- Swedes 1700- 
Nonvegiims i,2t; Dunes, Germans, 1080; French. 1067 I talhiA 
iy, Span arils and J^urtugnose,_ 10.58. The gr(.ate.st circumference of the iS ts fo mi 
anmn” the .u.tgonian.s, (il-l millimeter.s, and ilaoris, 600. Foliovviiif these are the Kafir 
fill.; Nikubap, n07; north Slavs, ,5,54; Congo ncgroe.s, south Cl, ini^, and iSs 553’. 
lagcils, &undmif.-e, and Inaimanuins Japanese, 550; Bugis and Jews, 545- Araboi- 
ne.se, o44, Jaumese, o4‘^; il(jttcntois, 54«); and, lastly, the Zimmni and SiamVse 
olature nnd cnv.iuuk.reuco ,,f he, ,d genei-aily stand to eaeli otluir in op|b.Ste reMomf- 
r M case of tlie Siamese wit Ji smallstature and smali 

licad, taid .he 1 tiiagonians with great height and large heads. The breadth Of the" root: 
oi tne no.se 1.S touinl greatest am, mg tl.e Palag<,ni,u,s, 41 millimeters; le.4 umon "lim Ooimo 
Aik'', bars’ 'is and soiitli Cliinese, tig Sundane^e, Am1,oi,n-.s<s Dmifs, 

Miw K.atirs, nortli Slavs. Eoumanian.s, 

mi r “7 tjo, Je\^s, Jaiiancse, biamese, Javanese and Holt ertots 

A aoigoniaiis excel i]i lengHi of nose, 71 millimeters.’ PollowimT these are 

tlm vai aks, n4; Iqumanians 5;i; nonli Slavs and Maoris, 52; Ta<mls 51 
north ( limes,.. uO; biame.-e, diagyars, Eingani, 3Iadure.se, 49; AmboinVs,C4bbnkob‘ A^ 
Pn’'d7"k'i‘'''’‘i’ f '■'".‘"‘r®’ ivalii-.s, 40; Ilotlentot.s, 4-i; Con’ao lie.uaxs bV- 

m,m ’ 7re,P w,'.b‘Md‘‘ “'1 r '® nostrils gives quite aiiotlier arrante: 

A- rAf!..' 'r i" J 1 1*0 Australians e.\eel, i,*’ millinieter.s; then come Cou<m negroes 

mAh .7. ‘ ^7 41; Hottentots ami SuAlmAS. 4( • 

31ai.iy lae.js, ,>!i; sou h Climes.e, 87; mirtli Ctiinese, 36; Jat,tiDe.se north Sbivs P, , mf: 

Xm-fh Jew-’. ;H. MJth regard to tin* bust, it i.<^ found that the 

AoHh American Indian.s and the Polynesians excel all othm in size Next to ^ 

neuToei^m ead Burupeans; allfT tlnan come the weCt BuroneuJis 

nc I cs, and .u no hem tli(> soutti .fmro mains, wJio are followed bv the east fisintlcs and 

mnono tnJ f respect of race, wc find the narrowest chests 

an ong the ben lies, iollow(‘d in order by Romanee, Kelt.s, Fins, Zin-ani Germans and 

iJm"’’ cbtaineil by comparison of the length of arm and Die 

anioin*- Vus^rDPHn' ""'p f ieg-bonos tbrongbout are" longin’ than die arm- 
c ou^ Au.sri.iLup, ] o]\ ne.sians, and e.<pc('ja!Iv east A-sialics and Ih'ilmmniarus the le<r^ 

m esboAJr tl !f ‘"7.’ ‘V’y"" tl*e Congo negroes have the Lg- 

tiuitts loagfii iliju nje> bee AxTnnopoi.oGY. ^ 

o,u (from the Gr. nnf/inJpns, man, and m/irphe a form) the 

of i t’, 1 ol.'.M'iaptmvs we rctnl ot fl,e eye, tlie ear, tlie afm. the hand of God and 

t Jus iymc,„„<.r„ig, tm-aetlma, etc. Tliis A. appears to arise of necessity from n r 
Hapama oi b numa' (*one<‘ptions of things spiritual, or finding any terms which to 
e-vpress thcan, ,..v:c,.p I.y analogies dcriveii from things cog.ii/ d'V ,v on set As « . ti, a 
even the langmag,. of adoration is borrowed front fhebhniiliar thimA 7f SArid It 

undersiood',':,;;;;,;! p:r;:;'i,77 AriSA;^'! uAfa t:AicP.,:7‘z.AesA!;n 

££s:''!rv?''“^ 

ont;ddi‘7g'fi.,,t7od;;7j,'s;7s74.Ad'!,'f 

God create, 1 man m hi.s own itnago,” tite words ‘aro to be undlStoAd of 
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Iiterallj, Tlie same error was at a later period ascribed to tbe ‘Waldenses biiv tnere V 
no evideiice of tlie justice of the accusation. A. tendenej^ to xl. may inoeed he reoaraed 
as Always existing, and so requiring to be guarded against in the mind of every man- 
hut the instances have been rare and isolated, although they have from time to time 
occurred m which anthropomorphite views have been fully adopted and openly expressed 
among Christians. The error of the anthropomorphites has, however, found coontenanee 
iTom the speculations of philosophers. Hobbes, Forster, and Priestley ascribed to the 
Divine Being a sort of subtle body. Fichte, on the other hand, rejected the verv 
aoctnne of the personality of the Divine Being as anthropomorphic, and represented 
Hod as the unmrse; and Schelling, Hegel, Feuerbach, and bchleier- 

machei; substituted tor the objective personality of God a subjective consciousness of 
God 111 the human soul— The term anthTopopa/tlmm is sometimes employed to denote 
the ascyiption to God of human affections and passions, although xl., in itamost o*enerql 
sense, ineliides this. The language of Scripture, in the many instances of this hind 
must he interpreted according to the same general principles which are applicable in 
those of A strictly so called, with the same discrimination of the figurative from the 
literal, uind the same constant recognition of the absolute spiritualitv and uncb amiable 
ness of God; yet so that important truths conveyed by means of' such langiuum and 
wduch it IS probable could only be conveyed to us by such language, in accordarice’with 
our mental constitution, yiuay not be rejected or obscured. Andliei'e, it must be con- 
fessed, there is greater difficulty than with regard to A. strictly so called. 
AOTHEOPOPHA0I. See CAiPsriBAL. 

AU'THUS and AHTHIDJE. See Pipit. 

AH’THYLXIS. See Kidney Vetch. 

AISTTIABIS and AHTJAE. See Upas. 

a fortified seaport in the department of the Alue'^ 
Maritimes, in he s.e. of Provence, France, lat. 43^ B4' n., lorn-- T 8' e Pop ’76 
It sffinds^ on the e. side of a small neck of land called La-Garoupe iyino- w from ft 

The harbor is only serviceable.'howcv “ for 

«' •'» “ '>“"»«» a,io,,«lwil 

founded by a colony of Greeks from Massilir 
(Maistille) ot ■ft Inch it was a dependency. In the time of Auitii.stus it was elevated in 
the rank of an Italian city, and must have attained a hii^h degree of nr snmtrif we ^ 
toj^udge from the rams that still exist. After the wreck of the bid Pom« ,Amni 1: f 

nf^wf ™ region, becoming subject to successive tribes 

of barbarians from the north. In the 9th c , it was destroyed by the Rwalm s in the 

IssSi'liMifiss 

that probably the areat truth wluV-ii lUio inferred by some 

similar to that ilhistrated in the life of “tlm intended to sliado-'.v foftli was 

lationand strife oouirrhe le m of Jfo " o.dy through trilm- 

like Christ himself, could be m4 perfoct onlV thromd^i that Clirist’s kingdom, 
language *of John in his epistles -ind nf Pniu suffering. And wutii this the 

idea, is supposed 

opinion, that in the ApocalvDse the obieetiou to this 
great heatlien capital liome, VmLlicaily designa ed'K ^®o<'iatcd with the 

that Which It had among the Jews before the adb&\be mS; 
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lias always sought to find for it some actual and definite embodiment. In the oth c., a 
popular delusion prevailed, founded on the passage in the Apocalypse, xvii. 8, that Nero 
was not dead, and would return in the character of A. Since the 16th c., the prevalent 
opinion among Protestants has been that A. is the Roman Catholic church; an idea 
entertained even at an earlier xieriod, as, for instance, by Ludwig of Bavaria, regarding 
pope John XXI L, by Occam, Wicklifi’e, and his pupil Cobham, and the Bohemian 
reformer Janow, and which seems to have prevailed to a considerable extent among the 
Hussites and other opponents of Rome. This opinion has, of course, been strenuously 
opposed by Roman Catholic writers, as by Bossuet, wiio, in his comments on the 
Apocalypse, ably advocates the opinion that pagan Rome was A. The opinions of 
Roman Catholics, however, are much divided upon this subject, many of them main- 
taining that A. is yet to come and “to raise the last persecution,” as “no one has yet 
appeared to whom w^e can apply the character which the infallible wmrd of God declares 
shall be that of the real A.-^Keencm' s oftlie GhrkUmi Beligw^ 

The opinion prevalent among Protestants depends upon the identidcatiori of A, with 
the mystical Babylon of the Apocalypse, and with other symbolic representations In that 
book, ‘of a po wer opposed to the cause of Christ, and also with the “ -wicked” one, the 
‘‘ man of sin,” and “ son of perdition,” in 2d Thess. ii. Thus it is maintained that a 
definite emljodiment of the idea of A. is to he souglit in history, and that this is to be 
found in the church of Rome or in the papal power. And Protestants refer to the 
gradual growtli and development of tlie errors wdiich they regard as culminating in the 
church, of Rome, as aec'ordant witli tlie declaration of Paul in 2d Thess. ii., that “the 
mystery of iniquity doth already work,” and with that of John, “Bveii now are there 
iTian}’ anticlrrists.” 

There have been, however, among Protestants eminent opponents of this opinion, 
among whom may he named Grotius. His own opinion was singular, that Caligula, the 
Roman emperor, "’was A. In the Greek church, tlie term A. iias been undeivdood as 
estiecially applicable to iHoliammed, or to the dominion of the Turks and Saracens. 
AlmGSt every great or striking event— the arrival of tiie year 1000; the beginning of the 
crusades; the “black death” and otlier plagues in the 14th c. ; tlie career of Napoleon 
in 1805; and cvveii the political movements of 1848 and 1849 — has suggested new inter- 
pretations of the passages of Scripture regarding A, See Revelatiojs‘ of St. John. 

ANTICIjIMAX, in rliclorie, an abrupt declen-sion by a -writer or speaker from the 
digmifcy to wdiich his idea has attained; as in the lines, 

‘‘ Tlie kiiig of Fraiice, with twenty thousand men 
Marelied up the hill— and then niarciied down ascain.” 

It is intentionally employed in ridicule or satire. Sometimes it partakes of the nature 
of antithesis; as/ ‘Die; and endow a college, or a cat.”' 

ANTrCI.I'XAL AXIS, a geological term denoting an imaginary plane of division 
belweon those portions of a stratum wdiieh dip in opposite directions downwards from a 
ridge lying heuveeii theiu. 

A¥TI-CORH'-LAW lEACHJE, the name adopted by an association wliieb concentrated 
tlie ettorts of the free-irade parly in Britain, and enabled them to carry tlie repeal of the 
corn laws, and establish in practice the principle of free-trade. The results thus accom- 
])]i^hed will Inive to he considered under other heads, as Corn-laws, Fiiee-tiiade, etc. 
Tiiis statement is limited to a brief account of the league itself, and its method of 
working. Associations to obiain tlie repeal of the corn-laws existed in several places 
])efore the emhodiinent of tiu! league — oikj especially ’svas founded in London in 18J4. 
In 1808, .Mr. Cobden and others hook the o])portumty of the periodical assemblages of 
the MaiK»he>ter chamher of commerce for exposing' the deleterious influence of the 
restriciivc comim-rcial piolicy on the manufactures and" trade of tin^ country. I'he friends 
of frc'C'-trude. at ihtt sarnie tiine, occasionally met in Alaneliester to disciks and promul- 
gate their \'i<AVs; but it w'as in the boglmimg of 1839 that the strength of the party wa.s 
first drawn to a fomis by tin* jq^pointment of didegates from the maiuifacturi ng districts 
to prf>cecd 1(» [.lontlon, and ])r<'ss their principles on tlie legislature. Air. Charles A^illierB, 
afterwards -piesident of the bo.ard of trade, undertook the leadership of their cause in tiie 
house of <!ommmis, of which Air. (khiden, who subsequently served It so effectively, was 
not then a rnemlu'r. On the 19th of Fein, Air. ATlliers moved that the house resolve 
itself into a committee of inquiry on tlie corn-laws; and again, on the I2tb of Alar,, he 
imjv(‘d that certain manufacturers be beard by counsel at die bar of the house against the 
corn-laws, as injurious to their private interest. The former motion was rejected by 342 
to 195; the latter, by 301 to 172. Immediately on tlie return of the delegates fronrHieir 
unsuocessfui eiVort, the league was formed. Its constitution dates from the 20th Alar,, 
1839, when resfjlulions were adopted, at a meeting in Alanchester, for “tlie formation of 
a iiermaiumt union, to be called ‘the n id i-corn-Ia\v league,’ composed of all the towns 
and districts rt‘]>resented in the delegati(,>n, and as many others a.s might be induced to 
form anti-<;oni-law associations, and to join the league. 

“Delegates from the dilferent local icssociatidns to meet for biisiness from time to 
time at the principal towns represented. 
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“ Wltli the view to secure unity of action, the central office of the league shall he 
established in Manchester, to which body shall be intrusted, among other duties, those 
of engaging and recommending competent lecturers, the obtaining the co-operation of 
the pulilic press, and the establishing and conducting of a stamped circular, for the 
purpose of keeping a constant correspondence with the local associations.’^ 

it was resolved that, in addition to the funds which local associations might provide 
for their own district purposes,. £5000 should be put at the disposal of the central body, 
^nid that every person, or collection of persons, contributing £50, should have one vote 
xii its deliberations. The league collected and distributed large sums of money. Just 
before its principles became triumphant in the free-trade legislation of 1846, it demanded 
a quarter of a million, which would have been supplied had it been necessary. 

It is of the greatest moment that the cause of the success of the league siioulcl not be 
misunderstood: it triumphed not by possessing money, but by teaching scientific truth. It 
was a great organization for educating the country in political economy. The leading 
principles of this science were so little known when the league began, and had been so effec- 
tually promulgated before its end, that a majority of the parliament who, in 1841, had been 
elected for the support of protection, were converted to free-trade, the conversion including 
the prime-minister, Sir Robert Peel. The key-note to the literature of the league w as struck 
by the beautiful logieal exposition of free-trade in gen. Thompson’s CatechiHm of the Corn- 
laws, which, with other tracts, was profusely dispersed over the country, while a large staff 
of lecturers aided in the task of education. Thinking to serve their cause in the same 
manner, the protectionist party, at a meeting held iik the duke of Somerset’s house, on 
17th Pel)., 1844, founded “the" agricultural protection society of Great Britain/’ This 
body had inexhaustible wealth at command, but in reality its exertions only helped to 
further the cause of free-trade, by promoting discussion, and prompting people to wmi’k 
out the question for themselves, 

AHTIGOS’TI, an island in the gulf of St. Lawrence, with light-houses at different parts 
of the coast, between iat. 49'’ and 50° n. ; and long. 61° 40' and 64“ SO' w. It is 
estimated to contain 2500 sq.m. Neither to the settler nor to the mariner is of any 
value. It is destitute of harbors, the m shore being mountainous, and the s. low and 
beset 1 ) 3 ^ shoals; while, to increase the danger, the neighboring currents are said to be 
capricious. The climate is severe; while the surface is an alternation of rocks and 
swamps. The principal inhabitants are the keepers of the light-houses. Pop. ’71, 102. 
The island is surrounded by considerable salmon, trout, cod, aad herring fisheries. It is a 
valuable resort for seal and bear hunting. The most extensive peat deposits in the 
dominion are found in A. Marl also exists in most of the small lakes and ponds along 
the coast. 

ANTIC'YRA, a city of Phocis on the Corinthian gulf. The people were expelled by 
Philip of Macedon, and subsequent!}" it fell under the lk)mans. The site is yet discern- 
ible, and is known as Aspra Spitia, or the white houses. —Another A. was a city of 
Thessaly, famous for producing hellebore, which was deemed a cure for madness. 

antidote (Gr., given against), a counter-poison. See. Poisons. 

ANTIE TAM, B.xttle of, Sept. 17, 1862; one of the most important conflicts in the 
war of the rebellion in the United States, 1861-65. The name is taken from a smal but 
cl (3ep river in Maryland, emptying into the Potomac, 6 m. above Harper’s ferry. Tlie 
battle was tlie result of an attempt of the confederates to capture the city of Washington, 
in the expectation that Maryland would then join their cause and insure final victory. 
The federal army was commanded by gen. George B. McClejlan, and tbe confederates • 
b}" geu. Robert E. Lee. On the 4th, 5tli, and 6th of Bept.,the confederates crossed 
the Potomac near Leesburg, and occupied Frederick and the eountiy along the Monoc- 
McClellan threw a part of his army between them and the fords of the Potomac, 
forcing Lee to leave Frederick on the 12th, the latter marching towards Hagerstown. 

On the 10th “ Stonewall ” Jackson, the confederate general, had moved by forcec! marches 
towards Harper's feny, which important position with 12,000 men surrendered to liim on 
the loth. Meanwhile the federal army followed Lee towards the nortli, and on the I4th 
took Cvamptqn’s gap and the heights of South mountain, forcing Lee to retreat over tbe 
Antietam to Sliarpsburg. On the 16th the federals under gen. Hooker gained advan 
*age in a sharp engagement, and on the 17th the real battle -was begun by^ Hooker, wlio 
drove back the left wing of the confederates under Jackson, -while gen. Burnside engaged 
their right wing. The battle raged around a corn-field surrounded by woods, to which 
Hooker had driven the enemy. The federal troops were twice repulsed, but gained the 
position on the third attack. Hooker was wounded, and the command fell to gen. 
Sumner. Meanwhile on the extreme left Burnside had twdee unsuccessfully trlcki to 
cross the A., but at 3 p.m. drove the enemy until a range of hills occupied b}" batteries 
checked him. At 4 o’clock he -was ordered to take the position at any cost, and took 
the first battery. But the arrival of geu. A. P. Hill’s division strengthened the con-fed- 
erates, and Burnside reported that he could not hold his position if not assisted b}" 
McClellan with the federal reserve. McClellan did not heed this demand, and the 
federals were driven hack to the bridge, which the confederates declined to attack. 
When darkness ended the contest, the federals had gained advantages at most points, 
but not a decided success. In the morning Lee asked and was granted a truce to bury 
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the dead, and while this was going ou he retreated to the right bank of the Potomac, 
without serious resistance. The federal force numbered 87,164, and that on the other 
side is variously stated from 40,000 to 90,000. The federal losses were 2010 killed and 
10,459 wounded ; the confederate losses have never been ascertained, though some of 
their writers put 9000 as the total. The result was to put the confederates on the defen- 
sive, and to hasten the emancipation proclamation, then contemplated by president 
Lincoln. 

AlTTId'OME, a character of the heroic age of Greece, daughter of CEdipus by his own 
mother Jocasta, was sister to Eteocles, Polynices, and Ismene. She accoinx^anied her 
father in his exile into Coloniis in Attica, and after his death returned to Thebes. 
Etocles, the king, had banished his brother Polynices, who, coming hack with an army, 
engaged him in single combat. Both fell, and Creon, who after tlieir death had become 
tyrant of Thebes, issued an edict forbidding their interment. A. alone dared to disobey. 
She buried Polynices, and w’as in consequence seized by the monster, wdio shut her up, 
either in the same tomb with her brother, or in a subterraneous cave, wdiere she perished. 
This sentence threw Hannon, son of Creon, who was betrothed to A., into such despair 
that he destroyed ]iiin.s(‘lf. A., as the ideal of feminine duty and filial devotion, has been 
immortalized by Sophocles in his dramas of OJJcUpusat Colomisixnd Antigone. — A., daughter 
of Eurytion, and wife of Pdens, who lianged herself upon hearing a false report of her 
husbaiurs maj.-riage to Sterope, daagliter of Acastiis. — A., daughter or Laomedoii, and 
sister of Priam, who, liaving otrended Juno comparing her own beauty to that of 
the goddess, had her hair tuVned into snakes, which so tormented her, that the gods, 
in compassion, changed her into a stork. 

AHTIGO'HISH, a co. in n.e. Kova Scotia; 500 sq.m. ; pop. 71,16,512. Coal is one 
of tlie clilef products. Tlic capital of the same name; pop. 4000. 

AHTIGOKTJS. Of the numerous persons wiio bore this name, the most celebrated w'as 
the son of Philij-) of Elymiotis, and one of the generals of Alexander the great. In tiie 
division of tlie empire which followed the death of his master, A. receivedTlie provinces 
of Phrygia-Majf)r, Lychi, ami Pamphylia. Being accused of disobedience by Perdiccas, 
wi 10 wished to gain possession of all the territories left by Alexander, A. entered into 
alliance wifh Grateioiis, Antipater, and Ptolemmus, and declared war against Pcrdiccas 
in 321 BC In the same 3 'eai, Perdiccas "was assassinated by his own soldiers; hut A. 
<!arrie<l on the war agam->t Eumenes, to W’liom Perdiccas had given rule over Paph- 
lagoiiia and <’a])padocia Eumenes, and afterwards Seleucus, wiio reigned in Syria, 
were deposed Iw A , wIiom* ambition and cujudity now’’ knew no bounds. He seized 
the treasuiis of "Vlexander k('])t at Ecbatana and ^usa, wiiich he refused to share witii 
his allies Ptolemmus, Cas^ander (son of Antipater), and Ly'simachus. All the othei 
generals now a11i#‘d themselves auainst him, and a long series of contests took place Ij\ 
Phmnif ^a, Asia 'Minor and Greece, wiiich ended with the battle of Ipsus in Phrygia 
(301 B e ), '.slum A w'as shun, in his 81st year. 

AHTIO'ONUB D080X, son of Demetrius, great-grandson of Alexander the great. 
He became regent or king of Macedonia during the minority of Ills cousin Philip, 229 
B.o. As general-in-cbief of the Acl:ia3a!i leagiies he gained victories over Cleomenes 
of Sparta and his allies in the Peloponnesus. He d. in 220 b.c., leaving the throne to 
Philip. . ' . 

AKTIG’OIHJS GONA’TAS wnis tlie son of Demetrius Poliorcetes, king of Macedonia, and 
grandson of the great .^.ntigonus. On his father’s death, b.c. 283, varioJis claimants for the 
throne appeared, and mueli confusion ensued, the result of which wms that the royal pownr 
fell into Uic Iiands of Ptolemams C'eraunus, wdio, however, soon after ]:>erished in a battle 
with the Gauls, wheti A.. G. at length became ruler of the coiintiw (277 b.c.), and gov- 
erned precarious]}' in that age of intrigue, dissiixiulation, and violeime for 33 years. He 
w'as twice exi)elled tVom his domiriioris by a liostile force from Epirus, but folmd refuge 
and assistance in the Peloponnesus. The close of his career wars comparatively peaceful. 
He d. in 243 b.c. 

AFTIGuA, a West India island, the most important of the Leew'ard islands (see 
Antilles), and the resithmce of the governorin-chief of the British poition of the group. 
It lies in w. long., betwaicn 61“ 44' and 61” 58'; and in n. lat, between 17' 2' and 17” 13'. 
Its area w'ns esiimated, in 1870, at 117,120 acres, of wiiich about 100,000 W'ere under 
cultivation. In 1871, the population of A. w'as 34,344, yielding to a sq.m, an average of 
exnetl.v 318 inhaljitants. It wais tlrst settled in 1632, having till then remained, in'fact, 
nniniiabit.ed on account of the great scarcity of fresh water. It has twice suffered severely 
from earthquakes — in 1089 and 1843; wiiile of hurricanes also, the other heavy scourglE.; 
of the group, xK.. has had its full share. Numerous islets, rocks, and shoals border the 
8hon\ so tliat, generally speaking, access is difficult and dangerous. But St. John’s, the 
ch!(T t., stands at tlie head of a safe and capacious bay, wiiich unfortunately, how'ever, 
does not admit large vessels. English Harbor is, on the wiiole, amore commodious port, 
and has been selected as the station of the royal mail steam-packets. It is said to be 
capable of receiving the largest ships in the British navy. 

A, is chiefi}" of tertiary formation. The s. and wl show grauwacke, porpiiyry, trap, 
breeria, amygdaloid, and basaltic greenstone; tlio n. and e. exhibit calcareous niaii and 
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coars6 sandstone, interspersed witli blocks of limestone ; ’wliile the interior presents argil 
laceons strata and irregular beds of coarse flint. 

. Besides provisions, generally almost suflicient for its own consumption, A. produces 
large quantities of sugar, molasses, and rum. In this respect, tiie emancipation of the 
slaves appears to have" been rather beneficial than otherwise. In 1875, the total tonnage 
of vessels (exclusive of the coasting-trade) which entered and cleared A. was 60,577, and 
of these 50,913 were British, and the other 9664 foreign. The total value of imports was, 
in the same year, £180,363; of exports, £249,677. The sugar exported in 1873 amounted 
in value to £121,778. The value was, in 1856, £301,740; in 1863, £199,832; and in 1867, 
£87,393. . , 

In connection generally with the emancipation of the slaves, of wdiom, immediately 
previous to the abolition of slavery, A. had about 30,000, it seems to have occupied a 
prominently creditable position. Immediately after the passing of the imperial statute 
on the subject, the local legislature, rejecting the intermediate and probationary state of 
apprenticeship, proclaimed unqualified freedom for 1st Aug., 1834— a bold measure, 
which proved to be as judicious as it was humane. 

AKTILEGOM^EISTA, a name given by the early Christian writers to those books of 
the Kew Testament which, though sometimes read in the churches, were not for _a time 
admitted to be genuine or received into the canon of Scripture. They were : epistle to 
the ilebrew^s, epistle of James, second epistle of Peter, second and third epistles of John, 
epistle of Jude, and the book of the revelation of John. 

AInTI-LIBANUS, or Anti-Lebanon, a mountain ridge in Palestine and Syria, 
about 90 m. long, running n.e. and s.w. nearly parallel with the Lebanon ridge, f]*ora 
which it is separated by the valley of Coelo-Syria. Mt. Hermon is the highest pe;ik, 9000 
or 10,000 ft., on whose sides rises the river Jordan. The A-L. is low^er than the Libanus 
range, and less continuous. 

AHTIL'LES, a term used to designate generally the whole of the West India islands, 
except the Bahamas. Generally speaking, they stretch eastward from the giilf of Mexico 
to about the meridian of the gulf of Paria; tlien southward to the gulf of Paria itself; 
and lastly, westward to the gulf of Maracaybo. Primarily, however, tJaey are regarded 
not as three sections, but as two — the greater A., to the n. and w.; and the lesser, to the 
e. and the s. This distinction, wdiich obviously involves considerations of position as 
well as of magnitude, will be found to indicate also a difference of organic structure. 

The greater A., reckoning from the w^, are: Cuba (Spanish), Jamaica (British), Hayti 
(independent), and Porto Rico (Spanish). They extend in w. long, from 84° 58' to 
65° 40', and in n. lat. from 23° 9' to 17° 40' — the higher of these two parallels being only 
21', or about 25 m., within the tropic of Cancer. On the lowest estimate, the area is 
said to amount to 70,000 sq.m. The greater A. appear to be of primitive formation, pre- 
senting lofty granitic mountains. In Jamaica, however, there are many hills of calcareous 
origin. 

The lesser A. may be divided into two chains— the eastern, trending round from the 
eastward of Porto Rico to the gulf of Paria; and the southern, stretching away in a 
direction nearly parallel with that of the greater A., along the coast of Venezuela' as far 
as the gulf of .Maracaybo. By the Spaniards, followed by some otluir nations, the latter 
chain is termed the Leeward islands, and the former the Windward islands. In English 
and French phraseology, however, the Leewwd islands are all those to the n, of 15° 
n. lat., and the Windward islands all those s. of that parallel. 

In the latter sense of the name, the Lee^vard islands, reckoning from the n., come 
in pretty nearly the following order: Virgin islands (Danish and British), A negada 
(British)" Anguilla (British), St Martin (French and Dutch), St. Croix (Danish), Saba 
(Dutcli), St. Bartholomew' (French), St. Eustatius (Dutch), Barbuda (British), St. Christo- 
pher’s (British), Nevis (British), Antigua (British), Montserrat (British), Deseada (Prencli), 
Guadaloupe (French), Marie Galante (French), Dominica (British), They extend in w, 
long, from 65° 30', at the w. extremity of the Virgin isles, to 61° 28', at the e. extremity 
of Dominica; and in n. lat. from 18° 48', at the n. extremity of Anegada, to 15° 10', 
at the s. extremity of Dominica. The area is about 5000 sq.m. 

The Windward islands, reckoning from n. to s., and then from e. to w., maybe given 
as follows: Martinique (French), St. Lucia ( British), Barbadoes (Britiali), St. Vincent 
(British), Grenadines (British), Grenada (British), Tobago (British), Trinidad (British), 
Test! gos (Venezuelan), Margarita (Venezuelan), Tortuga (Venezuelan), Blanqiiilla (Vene- 
znelah), Eneii Ayre (Dutcli), Curayoa (Dutch), Aruba (Dutch). They extend in w. long, 
from 59° 20', at the e. of Barbadoes, to 70° 11', at the w. of Aruba; and in n. lat, from 
11°, at the s. of Margarita, to 14° 55', at the n. of Martinique. Their entire area cannot 
exceed 1500 sq.m. The Windward islands, in the Spanish sense of the term, are other- 
wise called the Caribbees; and lienee the sea which they cut off from the open xitlantic is 
called the Caribbean sea (q.v.). 

The lesser A., as a whole, appear to be chiefly of cot'al formation, or of volcanic 
origin. Many of them contain extinct craters; and, though not destitute of harbors, 
then* coasts are rendered in a great measure inaccessible by reason of reefs. 

The A. generally— but perhaps the lesser more so than the greater— are subject U 
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Inirricanes and eartliqoakes. Their principal productions are sugar, rum, cotton, coftee, 
etc. The hidividual islands will be found noticed in detail in their respective places. 

The name A. is generally supposed to have been given by mistake to the West Indian 
islands. Before the discovery of America by Columbus, a tradition existed that far to 
the w. of the Azores there lay a land called Antilla, whose position was vaguely indi- 
cated in the maps of the early cosmographers. Only eight months after Columbus’s Vetum 
we find one Peter Martyr writing that the islands which the great navigator had touched 
upon must be the Antillm; and it is certain that Cuba and Hayti were known as such 
before a single link in tlie Caribbean chain was discovered. 

AKTILOPE. See Antelope. 

ANTI-MxVSONS, the name of a political party in York and other states, 
organized in 1827-28. It wais the result of a remarkable excitement over the fate of 
William Morgan, a tailor of Batavia, N. Y., who was said to he about to publish, or 
betray, the secrets of the masonic order, of which he was a member. He disappeared 
suddenly, and his fate 1ms never been satisfactorily explained. There Avas a search, and he 
wms traced to tiie'Isriagara river, near Avdiieh it was\liscovered that he liad been temporarily 
in prison. The opponents of freemasonry declared that he had lieen murdered, and 
sunk in the river or lake. Legal inquiries followed, hut proAmd nothing. At or 
about that time the goveiTior of the state w as a mason of the most advanced degrees, and 
probably a rnajorit^eof all public officers AAmre members of the order. A wild excite- 
ment grew up in Avestern NeA\^ York, and the anti-masonic party Avas formed, casting 
38,000 votes in 1828, about 70,000 in 1829, and 128,000 in 1830, tliougb many in the latter 
year AA^ere anti- Jackson men, Avlthout reference to masonry. In 1S32, tlie party nominated 
‘William Wirt for president, but carried only one state,* Yermont. In 1835, through a 
democratic split, they elected the governor of Pennsylvania. After this tlie party fell as 
rapidly as it rose, and 1ms not since made any conspicuous figure in politics. A great 
majority of the anti-masons became members Bf the Avhig party, 

AN'TISIOHY— syml). 67) (Lat. SUb^imi) eqiiiv. 122— is a britt le metal of a flaky, crys- 
talline te\tui (3 ami a hlumh-whit(‘ color. It is readily reduced to powder by ordinary 
puiAcnzatif)!!, a' I nm heated to <810 ' P. it fuses, and thereafter being alloAved to cool, it 
solidifies m ihombo^iedial civslaK, AAhich are isomorphous Avith tho.se of arsenic. Heated 
iuaietort, wheie the oxygiai of tlie air is excluded, as in an atrnospher(3 of hydrogen, 
A. vo]atilizr3. ns tiie Aaipor ofc the ])ure metal. When raised in temperatuix^ iiVcontact 
with the air, it Imrns witli a A\]iite light — combining Avith the ox^'gen of the atmosphere, 
and foiming co]a(ui.s AAliite liimes ol the tero.xide of A., or “ flowers of A.” The metal 
is a bad condu^dor of h(3at and eh'ctncity, Imt may be used, in conjunction Avlth bismuth, 
in the cun>t i n^‘l i(‘n ot t hei mo-fdec 1 1 ic piles. Exposed to tlie air at ordinary temperatures, 
A. does not tarnish oi lust, and this property, combined Avith the hardnes,s of the metal 
and of 11'=’ {'(unpoiinds, jendeis A of essential service in the useful arts, in the constnic- 
tion of ■-ufli as biitaiinia metal, type nuital, and plate peAvter. It is likewise 

employed in the piepaiation of the large concave mirrors used in astronomical obserA'a- 
tions;‘a!!d in the casting of bells, to make them harder and Avhiter, and togiA^e them a 
clearer and strongci sound 

Th-' primnpaHnatmal sources of A. are— ymy or crude K. of commerce, AAdiich is the 
impure ter-ulpIiuKd ol A (SbSs); and native A., in Avhieh it occurs in the metallic state 
associated A\ It li siher, non, and otlier metals. The extraction of A. from its ores is 
mainly carried on at Linz in Germany, Avhere the sulpiikie of A. is found extensively, 
and ill Groat Britain, Avliich receives its supply of ore from Singapore and Borneo, com- 
monly as liallast. The process consists in heating the crude ore, covered with charcoal, 
on the bed of a furnace, Avlien the sulplude of A. fuses, leaving immelted the earthy 
impurities; and thereafter the liquid Is draAvn off into Iron molds, Avhere it solidifies into 
cakes or loaves. The lalter are roiiuced to coar.se powder, placed on tlie bed of a rever 
heratory furnace, and heated Avith m^cess of ordinary air containing oxj'gen, Avheo the 
sulphur p:\sses way as gaseous sulpliurous acid lSOs), leaving behind the’ A. as the ter- 
oxide (SbO;,). The roasted mass is now mixed Avith one sixtli of its Aveight of poAAaiercd 
charcoal, the whole moistened Avith a solution of carbonate of soda, and rais(3d to hiiglit 
redness in crucilile.s, when the metal A. trickles to the bottom, and the impurities are 
left aboAT^ in the .spent flux or scoria, Avhich is known in the arts by the name of 
0mo/.sfof A. 

The conqiounds of A, are numerous: Avitli oxygen it forms (1) the of A. , or 

vMte A. ore (SliO-t), Avhich enters into the eompAOsition of tartar emetic; (2) anlimoniov)^ 
acid {6hO A, Avhich forms one of the componcnits of Dr. Jamesls powders; f3) 
acid (ShO;,), a very insolulile coirqiound, olitained by acting upon the metal Avith concen- 
trated nitrh,; add." With sulphur, A. forms the (SbSa) already referred to as 

a natural ore of the metal, and Avhich, Avheii roasted at a temperature sufficient to fuse it, 
passes into the mixed teroxide and tcrsulphidcof A. knoAvn commercial )y as of 

A. A native oxysulphide, of a pretty red color, is called red A, ore. When the ordinary 
sulphide of A. is boiled with potash, *or the carlionate of potash, it dissolves, ami there- 
after, on ])oi]ing, deposits a reddish-hroAvn substance knoAAm as mmeral kermes. The 
liquid from Avliich the deposit has fallen, if treated with hydrochloric acid, throAA^s doAvn 
an orange precipitate of of xl. 
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Tliereis also a cWoride of A (SbCl:Opi’q)ared by lieatiBg sulpI>Jde of andhydro- 
cbloric acid together, and which has the common name of butter ot L, It is generally 
obtained as an oily liquid, of the consistence of melted butter, and of a golden jmllov^ 
color. Mixed with olive oil, it is used by gunmakers as b'roming salt, to impart a yellow 
color to gun-barrels. The surface of the metal is afterwards polished by a burnisher, or 
coated with a varnish. t 

The various compounds of A. are used as medicinal agents, both m human and veter- 
inary |)ractice, especially the tartar emetic, a compound of teroxide of A., potash, and 

tartaric acid (SbOsjKO.T). 

AKTIl’O'MIAHISM (Gr. (inti, against, and namos, law), the doctrine or opinion that 
clhristians are freed from obligation to keep the law of God. It is generally regarded 
by the advocates of the doctrine of justification by faith, as a monstrous abuse and per- 
version of that doctrine, upon which it usually professes to be based. From several 
passaires of the Kew Testament, as Horn, vi., and 2 Pet. ii. 18, 19, it would seem that a 
tendency to A. had manifested itself even in the apostolic age; and many of the Gnostic 
sects were really antinomia-n, as Avere probably also some of the heretical sects of the 
middle ages; but the term Avas first used at the time of the Reformation, Avhen it wais 
applied by Luther to the opinions advocated by John Agricola. Agricola had adopted 
the principles of the reformation; but in 1527 he found fault with Melancthon for 
recommending the use of the law, and particularly of the ten commandments, in order 
to produce conviction and repentance, which he deeined inconsistent Avith the gospel 
Ten years after, he maintained in a disputation at Wittenberg, that as men are justitied 
simply by the gospel, the law is in no wmy necessary for justification, or for sanctifica- 
tion. The “ Aiitinomian Controversy” of this time, in which Luther took a very active 
part, terminated in 1540 in a retractation by Agricola; but views more extreme than 
his were afterwards advocated by some of the English sectaries^ of the period of the 
commonwealth; and, Avitho at being formally professed by a distinct sect, A. lias been 
from time to time reproduced av it h various modifications. It ought, however, to be 
borne in mind that the term A. has no reference to the eonchtet, but only to the opinions 
of men; so that men who practically disregard and violate the known law' of God, are 
not therefore antinomlans ; and it is certain enough that men really holding opinions 
more or less antinomian, have in many cases been men of moral life. It is also to be 
observed that the term A. has been applied to opinions differing very miicli from each 
other. In its most extreme sense it denotes the rejection of the moral lew as no longer 
biuding upon Christians; and a power or privilege is asserted for the saints to do what 
they please without prejudice to their sanctity ; it being maintained that tothom nothing 
is sinful; and this is represented as the perfection of Christian liberty. But besides this 
extreme A., than which nothing can be more repugnant to Christianity, there is also 
sometimes designated by this term the opinion of those Avho refuse to seek or to see in 
the Bible any po.sitive laws binding upon Christians, and I’cgard them as left to the 
guidance of gospel principles and the constraint of Christian love; an opinion which, 
whatever may be thought of its tendency, is certainly not to he deemed of tlie same 
character with the other. Probably, tlie A. that does not arise out of a dislike of morality, 
usuallv originates in mistaken notions of Christian liberty, or in confusion of views as to 
the relation between the moral law and the Jewish law of ceremonial ordinances. 

ART 'TLN'OMY, the wmrd used by Kant to mark the IneAutablc conflict, or contradic- 
tion into wdilch, in his view, the speculative reason falls Avitii itself when it socks to 
conceive the complex of external phenomena, or nature, as awmrld or cosmos. Literally, 
the word means a conflict or opposition of laAvs. It Is used by Kant both, in a generic, 
and in a specific sense; the necessity that lies upon the speculative.^ endeavors of "human 
reason taking the form of four special contradictions. For the generic sense Kant also 
has the word Antithetic, each antinomy being set forth in the shape of tliesis and 
and antithesis, with corresponding demonstrations, the perfect validity of which, in ail 
cases, he positively guarantees. Briefly, his theses are: The world (1) Is limited in space 
and time, (3) consists of parts that are simple, (8) includes causality througli freedom, (4) 
implies the existence of an absolutely necessary being. Over against tlic^se stand tlie 
antitheses: Tlie world (1) is without limits in space or time, (2) consists of parts alAvays 
composite, (3) includes no causality but that of natural law, (4) implies the existence of 
no absolutely necessary being. Kant overcomes these antinomies by showing that the 
contradiction is not real if critically considered Avith due discrimination beUveen 
noimuina and phenomena. Sir William Hamilton’s view', in his PMlosophy of the 
Comfitioned, is not the same as Kant’s theory of A., though a connection is traceable 
between the two. 

AKTIK biTS, a beautiful youth of Claucliopolis, in Bithynia. He w’-ns page to tlic 
emperor Hadrian, and the object of his extravagant affection, accompanying him in all 
his travels, but Avas either drowned accidentally in the river Kile, or as some suppose, 
committed suicide from a loathing of the life he led, in 122 a. o. His memory and the 
grief of the emperor were perpetuated by many statues and bas-reliefs, of Avlifch several 
are very beautiful, especially two now in Rome — one found in the baths, and the other 
in the villa of Hadrian. “In all figures of A.,” says Winckelmann, “the face has a 
rather melancholy expression; the eyes are large, with fine outlines; the profile is gently 
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sloped downwards ; and tlie nioutli and cliin are especially beautiful. ” Tbe city of Besa, 
in tlie Tbebais, near to wliicli A, was drowned, was also rebuilt by Hadrian, and the 
name of Antinodpolis conferred upon it, in memory of bis favorite. A. was further 
enrolled amongst the gods, and temples erected to him in Egypt and Greece. 

ANTIOCH, the ancient capital of tlie Greek kings of Syria, wms the most magnifieent 
of the 16 cities of that name built bySeleiicus Hicator, Its situation was admirably 
chosen. The river Orontes, issuing from the mountains of Lebanon, flows n. as far 
as the 36th parallel of iat., and then s.w. into the Levant. On the left bank of the river, 
after it has taken this last direction, and at a distance of 20 m. from the sea, lay the 
famous city, in the midst of a fertile and beautiful plain, 10 m. long by 5 broad. By 
its harbor, Seieuceia, it had communication with all the maritime cities of the west, 
while it become, on the other hand, an emporium for the merchandise of the east* far 
beliinditlay the vast Syrian desert, across which traveled the caravans from Mesopo- 
tamia and Arabia. On the north, the plain of A. is botmded by the mountain-chain of 
Amanus, connected wdth the south-eastern , extremity of Mt. Taurus; and on the s., 
which is more rocky, by the broken declivities of mount Casius, from which the ancient 
town was distant less than 2 miles. In early times, ap*art of the city stood upon an 
island, which has now disappeared. The rest was built partly on the plain, and partly 
on the rugged ascent towards mount Casius. The slopes above the city were coverecL 
with vineyards, while the banks of the river displayed, as they do even at the present 
day, a gorgeous profusion of eastern fruit-trees. The ancients called it A. the beau- 
I tiiul,” **the crowm of the east,” etc. It was a favorite residence of the Seleucid princes 

and of the wealthy Romans, and w^as famed tiiroughout the whole world for the abun- 
dance of its conveniences and the splendor of its luxury. It received from Strabo the 
niimeot TetmpoUs, on account of three new sites having been successively built upon, 
and each surrounded wdth a wall. Its public edifices were magnificent. The principal 
were-— the palace; the senate-house; the temple of Jupiter, burnished with gold; tlie 
theater, amphitheater, and Ctesariiim, besides an aqueduct, a public promenade, and 
ionumerable baths. At the beginning of the Roman empire, it w^as as large as Paris, 
and for many generations after, continued to receive numerous embellishments from tlie 
emperors, Ror did its glory fade immediately after the founding of Constantinople, for 
though it then ceased to be the first city of the east, it rose into new dignity as a Chris- 
i tian city. Tencoimciis were held in it. Churches spi'ang up exhibiting a new style of 

i architecture, which soon became prevalent; and even Constantine himself spent a con- 

j siderable time Iierc, adorning it, and strengthening its harbor, Seieuceia. The Antioch- 

cnes themselves, however, brought about the ruin of their beautiful city. They were 
famous, above all other people in ancient times, for their biting and scurrilous wit, and 
for their ingeniiilO’ in devising nicknames; and wdien the Persians, under Chosroes, 
invaded Syria In 538 a.b,, the Antiochenes could not refrain from jesting at them. Tlie 
Persians teiok ample revenge by the total destruction of the city, which, how^ever, wois 
rebuilt liy Justinian. The next important event in its history %vas its conquest by the 
Saracens in the 7th century.^ In the 9th c. it wms recovered by the Greeks under Nice- 
phorus Pboca.s, Init in 1084 it again fell into the hands of the Mohammedans. The cru- 
saders besieged and took it on the 3d of June, 1098. At the close of the 13th c., the 
sultan of Egypt seized it: since then it has undergone a variety of vicissitudes, and at 
present forms a portion of Syria, in the eyalct of xileppo. Its modern name hAfiMM,. 
It exhibits almost no traces of its former grandeur, except the ruins of the walls built by 
Justinian, and of tlm fortress erected by the crusaders. Its manufactures are few anii 
unimportant. In 18T2 A. was mostly de.stroycd by an earthquake, and the pop., which 
wa.s then estimated at about 17,000, wa.s in consequence greatly reduced. 

AXTIOCH COLIfEGE, at Yellow^ Springs, Green co., Ohio, was incorporated in 
1852, and opened to students in 1853.^ Its liiiildings, erected at a cost of $150,000, occupy 
a pleasant, healthful site. ^luchof its endowment w^as received from Unitarians. Its 
loimders designed to afford the means of a sound education at the least cost, and that Its 
teaching should lie religious, without being sectarian. Both sexes are admitted, and their 
co-educatioii has proved satisfactory. Some of its lady graduates have taken high rank 
as teacliers in other institutions. Its presidents have bkn Horace Mann, bl.b., 1853^59: 
ripnas Hill, ».b,, 1859-42; Geo. W. Ilosmer, d.d., 1866-72; Edward Orton, riT.i>., 
1872-76; Samuel C, Derby, the present incumbent The whole number of instructors 
3s 10. The average number of pupils in all depaidments for seven years past has been 
i ahouf; 170. Free tuition is offered to one. young man and one young wroman, aniuiall v, 

from each of the liiglmiiools in Ohio. 

ANTI'OOHTO, a common Greek name, w^as borne' by 13 kings of Syria, '4 kings 
of Oommageneti small country betxvcen the Euphrates and Mt. Taurus), and many otlier 
persons of note (see Smltli’s Bktionar^ of Qnvk and Ihmmi Bwgraphy), A. Soter, the 
first of the Syrian dynasty, or Seleiicidjc, as they vvere called from their founder, wuis the 
son of Seleiicus, the general and one of the suceessom of Alexander. A. was the fruit 
ot one of those marriages which Alexander celebrated at Susabetween his generals and 
' the princesses of Persia, His mother’s name was A pama. From this fact we gather 
that A. was probably bom in 324 li.c. For the earlier earoer of A., see SBiiEtJCUS. On 
the murder of his father in 280 n.c., xV. succeeded him in his dominions, but he after- 
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■wards permitted Antigontis Gonatas to retain possession .of Macedonia on lii^ marry ing 
Phila, a daughter of Beleucus. A. was innGii oGciipled in ^ wars with the Gauls, wdio 
invaded Asia Minor, and, on one occasion, is said to have gained a victory over them by 
the help of his elephants, from wiiicli circumstance he derived the name of Soter 
(savior). He was subsequeutly killed in a battle with the Gauls (261 b.c.), andwas 
succeededby hisson A. IL This A. is mentioned in the book of DaiiM (xl 6) as the 
king of the north— the king of the south being Ptolemy, whose daughter, Berenice, A. 
had been compelled to marry. On the death of Ptolemy, A. recalled bis former wife, 
Laodice; but she, in revenge for the insult which she had received, caused A. to be 
murdered, along with Berenice and her son. A. lost the provinces of Partliia and Bactria. 

But the most distinguished of the Beleucid® was A. III., surnamed the Great, who 
was the son of Seleucus Cailinieus, and grandson of the preceding. In lus earlier wars 
with Ptolemy, Philopator A. was generaily successful ; and though lie wnis defeated in 
a great battle fought near Gaza, he afterwards, by his victory oyer the Egyptian general, 
Scopas, obtained entire possession of Palestine and Ca?.le-Byria. In this war he was 
assisted by the Jews, to whom he granted many privileges. Eeariog the power of tlie 
Bomans, A, at length concluded a peace with Egypt, betrothed his daughter Cleopatra 
to the young king Ptolemy, and gave her Cmle-Byria and Palestine as a dowry. The 
formidable enemy which lie thus hoped to escape encountered him at a later period oi 
his career. Having conquered Philip of Macedonia, the Eomans no longer dreaded a 
%var with A., and accordingly sent him an embassy, demanding the surrender of the 
Thracian Chersonese, and of the jilaces which he had conquered from Ptolemy, whose 
guardian the Eomans had become. In 191 b.c., he was entirely defeated by the consul 
Acilius Glabrio at Thermopylm, and compelled to return to Asia. Having a second 
time tried the fortune of war, he w’^as defeated by Scipio, wdio had crossed over into 
Asia, and very severe terms were imposed on him. He found so much difficulty in 
raising money to pay the tribute the Eomans demanded, that he was led to plunder a 
temple ill Elymais, when the people rose against him, and killed him (187 b.c.). The 
fate of A. was foretold in the book of Daniel (xi. 18, 19). 

A. IV. (175-164 B.c.), surnamed Epiphanes, by his tyranny and sacrilege, excited the 
Jeivs to a successful insurrection under their leaders MaUalhias, Judas l^Iaccabanis, and 
the other memhers of that heroic family. The monstrous life of A. is recorded in the 
books of the Maccabees. The last of the Seleucidaj, A. XIII., surnamed A siaticus, wms 
deprived of his kingdom by Pompey, who reduced Syria to a Homan province (65 b.c.). 

AXTIO QUIA, one of the United Colombian states, betiveen S'" 9' and 5" 3' n., and 
74“ 3' and 76“ 13' w. ; 22,316 sq.m. ; pop. ’71, 865,974, of wdiom about one lifth arc white, 
the remainder being mestizos (or wdiite and Indian mixed), mulattoes, and Indians, 
The Andes spread over nearly all the state. The Magdalena river forms the eastern 
boundary, and is navigable for light draft steamers. The river Cauea fkuvs throngli the 
state. A. is rich in gold mines, has a fertile soil, and is prolific in cattle. Iodine springs 
are common, and useful in preventing goitre, which prevails in some of the states. 
Capital, Medellin. 

AHTIPJEBOBAP'TIST, a term exactly designating one wiio objects to cliild-baptisin. 
As such a one, however, is generally known in this country under the name Baptist, see 
Baptist. ■ 

ANTIP'ABOS (anciently called Olearos or Oliaros), one of the Cyclades islands, cele- 
brated for a stalactitic cave, is separated from Paros by a narrow strait. It contains 
about 400 inhabitants, and forms a part of the eparchy of Naxos. A. is 7 in. in length 
by about 3 in breadth; it is scantily supplied with water, but the flats in the north 
and west are tolerably fertile. Corn and wine are cultivated, but not to any great 
extent. The principal occupation of the inhabitants is fishing. Prom Kastron, the only 
village in the island, the distance to the celebrated grotto is about an hour and a half’s 
ride. This wonderful cave is not alluded to by any Greek or Eoman wu*iter whose 
works are extant, but must have been visited by the curiosity-hunters of antiquity, for, 
in 1806, Colonel Leake deciphered a Hellenic inscription which contained tlie names of 
those who had descended into it in ancient times. It is situated in the side of a moun- 
tain on the s. coast of the island, which is described as a mass of white marble. The 
top or entrance of the cave has a striking appeai-ancc; hut the sloping descent is rather 
'dangerous, on account of the cord by which the traveler liolds being extremely slippery 
from constant humidity. The bottom once reached, and tlie grolto entered, there is 
presented to the eye as dazzling a specimen of stalactitic formation as can wx‘ll be con- 
ceived — the roof, floor, and walls of the various chambers, all glittering with the most 
gorgeous incrustation, though it is said that the smoke of the torches and the constant 
lingering of visitors are sullying the primitive purity of the massive columns. It is 
believed that there are other caves of equal splendor in the vicinity which have not yet 
been discovered. The height of the known cavern is 80 ft. ; its length and breadth 
more than 300; hut it seems the eye can only take in at once a length of 150 ft., and a 
breadth of 100. The grotto was first made known to the modern world in 1673, by th® 
then French ambassador to the porte, M. de NointeL 

ANTIPAS. See Hbbod Aotipas, anfe. 
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AHTIP'ATER. Of the many persons -who bore this name in antiquity, the most cele- 
brated was one of the generals and confidential friends of king Philip of Macedon. 
When Alexander led his troops into Asia, he left A. — who, along with Parmenion, had 
endeavored to dissuade him from the expedition — as governor of Macedonia. A. dis- 
charged the duties of this office ivith great ability, suppressing the insurrections in 
Thrace and Sparta; but Olympias, the mother of Alexander, who entertained a dislike 
to A., prevailed on her son to appoint Cratenis as regent of Macedonia. Alexander, 
prompted also, it is supposed, b}'' his own jealousy of A., consented, but died before the 
change was carried into effect; and A. was left to share withCraterus the government of 
Alexander’s territories in Europe, The government of Macedonia was assigned to him; 
and soon after he was called upon to defend himself against an alliance of the Grecian 
states. With the assistance of Craterus— -on whom he afterwards bestowed his daughter 
Pliila in marriage-^and to a certain extent of Leonnatus, he succeeded in reducing the 
allies to subjection. Democracy at Athens was abolished, a garrison admitted" into 
Stunycliia, and the leaders of the popular party put to death. When Demosthenes was 
summoned to the presence of A., he took poison, w^hich for some time he had been car- 
rying on bis j>erson, and died in the temple of Poseidon (322 b.c.). This war w’as 
folknverl by another with Perdiccas, -who was also his son-in-law, in which A. was again 
successful. After the murder of Perdiccas in 321 b.c., A. was appointed to the supreme 
regency of the kingdom, and the guardianship of Alexander’s children. He died at an 
advanced age, in b.c. 318 or 319, leaving the regency to Polysperchon, to the exclusion 
of bis own son Cassander. 

The others of this name were: I. A., second son of Cassander, king of Macedonia, 
who lived in the 3d c. b.c. — 11. A., the father of Herod the Great. He fiourishcd in the 
days of Pompey and Julius Caesar, was a firm friend of the Romans, and about the j^ear 
47 33 . c. \vas appointed procurator of Judea. He was poisoned in 43 b.c. by one whose 
life he had twice saved. — III. A., grandson of the former, and son of Herod the Great by 
his first wife Doris, a worthless prince, who wms perpetually conspiring against the life 
of his brothers, until his trial and condemnation at Jerusalem before Quintilius Varus, 
the Roman governor of Syria. He was executed in prison five days before Herod died, 
and in the same year with the massacre of the innocents at Bethlehem. 

A. was likewise the name of various eminent men in ancient times— physicians, 
philosophers, historians, poets, mathematicians, and grammarians. 

ANTIPATHY is the term applied to a class of cases in which individuals are disagree- 
ably affected by, or violently dislike, things innocuous or a^^reeable to the majority of 
mankind. These peculiarities are no doubt sometimes acquired in early life by injudi- 
ciously terrifying children with some object, the mental impression becoming pemanent. 
A large class of "persons have an A. to animal food, and from childhood refuse to taste it. 
In others, again, the aversion is limited to one kind of meat, as veal or pork; others are 
averse to eggs or milk. Hor is this feeling a conscious caprice, which an exertion of the 
will might remove ; for it is generally found that contact with the object of the A. is 
resented by the bodily economy, and symptoms of poisoning are rapidly produced. 
Some are affected with these symptoms who have no mental aversion to the article. We 
read of a countess who had a fiking for beef -udder, but directly it touched her lips tliey 
became swollen. There is also the” case of a boy, who ''if at any time he ate of an egg, 
his lips would swell, in his face would lise purple and black spots, and he w'ould froth 
at the mouth.” Some medicines affect particular persons dangerously, even when given 
in very minute doses: a single grain of mercury has been kiiowm to induce a pi'ofiise 
salivation, with destruction of "the jaw-bones. On others, medicines have a peculiar 
effect — astringents may purge. Every summer, in Great Britain, persons may be seen 
with the most distressing irritation of the nasal and palpebral mucous membranes, pro- 
duced by the exhalations arising from the fields during the inflorescence of the hay crop. 
In otliers, an asthmatic condition is induced by the same cause. The air of some places 
has a similar influence on individuals: one gentleman was always attacked with asthma 
if be slept in the town of Kilkenny, and another rarely escaped a fit of that complaint, if 
he slept an 3 rwhere else. 

Tlie most remarkable antipathies are those affecting the special senses. Nearly all 
persons have a loathing at reptiles, hut some few faint on seeing a toad or lizard, othei's 
on seeing insects. “ The duke d’Epernon swooned at sight of a leveret — a hare did not 
px?)duce Die same effect. Tycho Brahe fainted at sight of a fox, Henry III. of France 
at tiiat of a cat, and Marshal d’ Albert at a pig.” — MilHngen, 

ilearing a w’-et finger drawui on glass, the grinding of knives, or a creaking w’heel, is 
sufficient to produce "fainting in some. Smelling musk or ambergris throw's soim^ into 
convulsions; and w'e have seen how articles of food affect others— often, no doubt, owing 
to perverted taste. The touch of anything unusually smooth has the same effect some- 
times. Zimmerman records the case of a lady who was thus affected by the feeling of 
silk, satin, or the velvety skin of a peach.— This subject is also noticed under Idtosyx- 
eilASY. 

AHTIPHLOGIS'TIC (Gr. mti, against, and phlego, I burn), a term applied to remedies, 
and also to regimen, that are opposed to inflammation ; such as blood-letting, purgatives, 
low diet, etc. 
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AST'TIPHOir, the earliest of the 10 Attic orators in the Alexandrine canon, was the 
son of Sophilns the Sophist, and b. at Rhamniis in Attica 480 b.c. In his youth, the 
reputation of Gorgias, the most showy and insincere of all the Greek rhetoricians, was at 
its height. A. soon became convinced of the worthlessness of that oratory which the 
( fashion of the time so highly valued, and resolved to introduce a new and better kind. 
He labored to make his arguments clear, solid, and convincing, so that it might be im- 
possible for the judges who listened to the speeches he wrote to refuse their assent to his 
propositions. His success was unmistakable. Although he never made a public appear- 
ance as a pleader in the courts of justice, but contented himself with writing speeGlief 
for others to deliver, he acquired great influence, which he did not fail to exert for the 
f urtherance of his political principles. To him must be attributed the overthrow of the 
xitbenian democracy (411 b.c.), and the establishment of the oligarclvcal government of 
the Hour Hundred ; for although Pisander figured prominently before tlie^ people in this 
revolution, the whole affair, according to Thucydides — one of A.^s pupils in oratory, and 
a man admirably fitted to judge of such a point— was secretly planned by him. The oli- 
garchical government did not prosper. Dissensions quickly broke out among the Four 
Hundred, and six months after, Alcibiades, the brilliant demagogue, was recalled. A. 
was brought to trial for treason, in having attempted to negotiate peace with Sparta. 
He is said to have made a noble defence of himself. Thucydides aflipms that an abler 
was never made by any man in a similar position. It was his first and last oration. He 
was condemned to death; his property was conficated, his house razed to the ground, 
his remains forbidden interment in Attica, and his children forever declared incapable 
of enjoying civic privileges. Of the 60 orations of A. which the ancients possessed, only 
15 have come down to us. Three of these are written for others, and are greatly admired 
for their clearness, purity, and vigor of expression; the remaining 12 appear to have been 
intended as specimens of school-rhetoric for his pupils. They are not held in equal esti- 
mation with the others. 

AlfTIPH'ONYja name given by the ancient Greeks to a species of musical accompani- 
ment in the octave, by instruments or voices, in opposition to that executed in unison, 
which they called horaopliony. A. is also the name of a species of sacred song, sung by 
two parties, each responding to the other; a practice which was cultivated in the em'ly 
ages of the Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans. Many of the psalms of David show* that 
antiphonal singing was then in use. Its introduction into the Greek church is ascribed 
to Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, in the 2d c. ; and Ambrosius, bishop of Milan, is said to 
have introduced it into the w'estern church, in the 4th c. The dividing of the antiph- 
cmies into verses, with rules regarding tlie same, is attributed to pope Coelestin in 432. 
pope Gregory 1., in 590, prepared the first regular cmUplionariimi (see Dummli llationale 
Dkin-orum Offimrum, Mainz, 1469). It wms early a custom, which became especially 
common after the 13th c., to date deeds with the beginning wmrds of the A. {Introitiui), 
which in these times served for the day of the month and of the week. The reformed 
Christian churches of Gennany and filngland have still retained a certain degree of 
antiphonal singing. The chanting of the psalms in the English cathedral service is an 
imitation of the ancient antiphony. 

ANTIP'OBES, a word of Greek origin, signifying, literally, those who have their feet 
over against each other. As applied to geography, the terra means the inhabitants of any 
two opposite points of the globe, or, in other words, the dwmllers at the opposite extremities 
of any diameter of the earth. From this primary relation, there necessarily arise many sec- 
ondary relations. A. must be on one and the same meridional circle, separated from each 
other by half the circumference. Being on one and the same meridional circle, they 
must differ in long, exactly ISO'", with the exception of the poles themselves, as having 
no longitude at all ; and being separated from each other by half the circumference, they 
must b^e equidistant from the equator in opposite directions. Take Edinburgh, as an 
example, in lat. 55^" 57' n., and long. B'’ 11' w. ; its A. must be in lat. 55“ 57' s., and in long. 
183“ 11' w., or rather in 176“ 49' e. — which is merely an undistinguishablc spot in the 
Antarctic or Southern ocean. Take, as another example, London, in lat. 51“ 30' n., and 
long. 0“ 5' w. Its A. must he in lat. 51“ 30' s., and in long. 180“ 5' w., or rather 179“ 55' e. 
coinciding pretty nearly with a small island to the s.e. of New Zealand. This small 
island, in honor rather of London than of itself, has appropriated the term A. as its own 
peculiar name. 

Between A. in general tkt^re necessarily exist also other secondary relations. With 
reference to the earth’s daily rotation, the noon of the one side must be the midnight of 
the other; w^hile, wflth regard to its annual revolution, the summer and the autumn of 
the one side must he the winter and the spring of the other. With respect, however, 
to the former contrast, some explanation may be required. This, for instance, ])eing 
Wednesday in London, was last midnight in that city the noon of Tuesday or of Wed- 
nesday at A. island? The answer is, that according to circumstances, it may be held to 
be either the one or the other. In going eastward — that is, in meeting the sun — one, 
from day to day, anticipates every noon and every midnight in the proportion of 4' of 
time to 1“ of long., or of 12 hours of time to 180“ oilong. ; so that, on reaching A. island 
from London by the cape of Good Hope, the middle of Tuesday night, by Greenwich 
reckoning, is actually regarded on the spot as the noon of W eduesday. In going \vest- 
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■ward, again-— that is, in leading, as it were, the sim— one, from day to day, postpones 
every noon and every midnight in the same proportion as above; so that, on reaching A. 
island from London by cape Horn, the middle of Tuesday night, by Greenwich reckon- 
ing, is actually regarded on the spot as the noon of Tuesday. In fact, navigators in oppo- 
site directions, meeting at any intermediate point whatever of the earth’s circumference, 
always differ in their computation of time by a whole day, or 24 hours. In two cases, 
this has been permanently exemplified: the Spaniards at the Philippines, who have come 
from thee., are a day behind the Portuguese in Macao, who have come from thew.; 
while on the n.w. coast of America, the Kussians from the w. were a day in advance of 
the British from the e. 

AM'TIBOPE was a pontiff elected in opposition to one canonically chosen. The first 
antipope is reputed to be Laurentius, elected 398, in opposition to Symmaclius. Several 
emperors of Germany set up popes against those whom the Homans had elected without 
consulting them. Otho the great displaced successively two bishops of Home ; and when 
SylvesteivIII. had expelled the simoniacal and profligate pope Benedict IX., Conrad II., 
king of Germany, brought back this worthless pastor, who hastened to sell his dignity 
to Gregory VI. There were now, consequently, three popes, and their numbef was 
increased _ to four by the election of Clement II. in 1046. Shortly after, Alexander II. 
found a rival in Ilonorius II. ; and in 1080 the same unseemly spectacle was witnessed, 
when Henry IV., emperor of Germany, elevated to the papal chair Guibert of Ravenna, 
under the title of Clement III., in opposition to his implacable adversary, Gregory VIL 
But after the death of Gregory, Clement was himself opposed successively by Victor III. 
and Urban II., and at last died at a distance from Rome, having just beheld the exalta- 
tion of Pascal II., as the successor of Urban. During the 12lh c., several antipopes flour- 
ished, such as Gregory VIII. and Ilonorius HI. On the death of the latter, Prance 
began to intermeddle in these disgraceful strifes, and upheld the cause of Innocent II. 
against Anaclet; while the kings of Sicily, on the other hand, more than once set up a 
pontiff of tlieir own against the choice of the emperors. Between 1159 and 1378, tliere 
were four antipopes; but the most remarkable epoch is “the great schism of the west,” 
produced by these disedifying rivalries in 1378— a schism which divided the church for 
50 years. It broke out after the death of Gregory XL, at the election of Urban VI., 
whom the voice of the Roman people, demanding an Italian pope, and not one who should 
fix his pontificate, like several of his predecessors at a distance from Rome, liad elevated 
to the papal throne. The French cardinals objected, withdrew to Provence, and elected 
a new pope, under the name of Clement VIL, who was recognized by France, Spain, 
Savoy, and Scotland; whilst Italy, Germany, England, and the whole north of Europe, 
supported Urban VI. These two popes excommunicated each other; nor did they even 
fear to compromise their sacred character by the most cruel outrages and the most odious 
insults. The schism continued after their ‘death, when three popes were elected ])y dif- 
ferent parties, ali of whom were deposed by the council of Constance, in 1415, and car- 
dinal Colomia elected in their room, under the title of Martin V. The last antipope was 
Clement VIIL With him the schism ceased. These divisions are often alleged as an 
argument against the doctrine of papal infallibility; but Catholics consistently alflrm 
that the privilege of infallibility is only claimed in matters of doctrine, and has no rela- 
tion to questions of fact, such as disputed succession, or canonicity of election. See 
POFE.^ 

^ AH'TIQtlAEIES, Society of. Under this name, associations of learned men, estab- 
lished for the exclusive purpose of cultivating the study of antiquities, exist in the prin- 
cipal countries of Europe and in America— at London, ‘Edinburgh, Paris, Rome, Vienna, 
Copenhagen, etc. The London society of A. received its cliarter in 1751, but had com- 
menced its meetings as early as 1707; minutes began to be kept in 1718. Long previous 
to this, in 1572, an antiquarian society was established by archbishop Parker and Sir 
Robert Cotton. It was dissolved about 1604 by king James, who regarded the inquiries 
of the A, with suspicion. The present “society of A. of London” consists of a piesident, 
acounc.il of 21, and several hundred fellows. It has published a number of valuable 
works, among the most interesting of which is a series of Anglo-Saxon and early English 
literary remains. The Scottish society of A. was founded in 1780. It has publisheii 
several volumes of transactions and proceeding.s, with numerous cartularies, besides 
having collected a valuable museum, which has now^ become national property, and is 
arranged for permanent exhibition at the expense of the government. The drr 

jUitir/uaires de France took that name in 1814, having been founded in 1805 as the Acade- 
mic Celtiqac. With the cliange of name, the sphere of the society’s labors wms gn-ally 
enlarged. It has published many important works. A similar institution is the SocFU 
des Aniiquaires de Nffrmandie, founded at Caen in 1824, The Copenhagen society of A. 
is a body of high reputation. See Akch/EOLOGY. 

ANTIQUE'. As the term ancients is commonly applied to the Greeks and Romans, 
the word A. is used with reference to their works of art, especially their incomparable 
sculptures. The A. style in works of art is distinguished by critics from the romantic 
or mediajval, and also from the modern. The sculpture of the Greeks is charactc?ri'/fMl 
by freshness, originality, and ideality; and the phases it iinderwent have their paralltds 
in the development of the literature and general culture of that people. In the earliest 
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times the statues had a rigid, formal character, and looked more like the idols of bar- 
barous nations thau deities in human form; then came stern, Titan-like forms, corre- 
sponding with the Prometheus of J2schylus; next the sculptures of Phidias, Polycletes, 
and Polj^notus— like the characters in the dramas of Sophocles— present to uslminanity 
in its purest and noblest ideal forms. Then, as Euripides in poetry left the old domain of 
destiny, and derived motives and action from ordinary human passions, so statuary 
descepded from the ideal to a closer resemblance to the forms of actual life;^ as we see 
in the w- orks of Praxiteles and Lysippus. Afterwards, when Aristophanes introduced 
comedy, forms of every-day life began to appear in sculpture; and thus a gradual transi- 
tion was made from the art of the Greeks, which was ideal, in the true sense of the 
word, to that of the Romans, which was real, monumental, and portrait-like. The 
Romans were the realists of the ancient world; their indigenous philosophy was of a 
popular kind; their poetry, so far as it vras national, was satire; and their works of art 
may be regarded as monuments and portraitures of real life,^ quite suitable for a nation of 
soldiers, lawyers, and politicians, but vastly inferior to the ideal beauty displayed in the 
best period of Grecian art. 

AKTia'lTITIES. See Akchjbology. 

ANTI-RENTERS, a political party, which, in the four years between 1843 and 1847, 
made much commotion in that part of the state of Kew York comprised in the counties 
of Albany, Columbia, Delaware, Greene, and Rensselaer. In these counties land had 
been royally granted in the old colonial times to “lords of the manor,” who were 
usually called “ patroons.” The tracts of land so granted were enormous in extent, and 
they had made leases in perpetuity, with the ground-rent payable generally in “kind,” in 
corn, grain, skins of animals, and products of the soil or chase. As civilization extended 
and population increased, such a possession of their lands by tenants in this nature of 
feudal possession grew irksome to them. While nominally owning their farms they 
were not the real owners. From complaining, the tenants turned to resisting, and 
especially upon farms w^hich were handed down through families from generation to 
generation, until finally the tenants- in those counties which have been named banded 
themselves in associations, in order to attempt to break their leases. Their appeals 
to the law courts w:ere, however, ineffectual. Then the question entered into the 
domain of politics, as it has similarly entered in Ireland and England, Great meetings 
were held in these counties. Agitators who had no particular interest in the aiiti-reiit 
questions, as well as tenants who had the greatest interest, organized and addressed these 
meetings, at which there was more or less “sedition” and much rash talking, perhaps 
natural under the circumstances. Sometimes tenants would refuse to pay even a nomi- 
nal rent or to recognize the “landlordism” in their cases, and then, of couTse, resort 
would be had to the courts for eviction procedures, to which there ■would he resist- 
ance. From legal resistance the tenants went on to armed and heliigerent resistance. 
They would dress like Indians and disguise their faces with paints, and then seize the 
deputy-sheriffs, who came to serve process , of eviction, and tar and feather them. In 
one or two instances extreme violence was resorted to, and all this resistance led to the 
passage of a statute against men appearing in public in disguise. 

During the summer of 1845 some alarming outrages were committed by “Indians” 
of the anti-rent associations in Columbia county, and the law to prevent people appearing 
disguised and armed did not have the effect to prevent the outrages. A deputy-sheriff 
was shot at and wounded. Dr. Bough ton, one of the most active agents in exciting 
these disturbances, was arrested and brought to trial, but the jury would not agree to 
convict him. On a second trial, however, Boxighton, or “Big Thunder,” wms convicted 
and sentenced to the state prison. In Delaware and Schoharie counties frequent riots 
occurred, and finally, Aug. 7, Mr. Steel, a deputy-sheriff, while engaged in the discliarge 
of his official duties, was attacked by an armed party and murdered in the open day- 
light. Then martial law was proclaimed in the district; several persons were convicted 
and sent to the state prison, and two were sentenced to be hanged. The death penalty 
was afterwards commuted by governor Wright for confinement in the state prison for 
life, and eventually, when the troubles were all ended, they -were released. It \vas two 
or more years later before the disturbances were suppressed; and, when order w^as 
restored, gov. Wright recommended for the relief of the tenantry: 1, that distress for 
rent accruing on ail leases executed in future shall he abolished; 3, taxing tlie land- 
lord for his income by means of rent; 3, that the duration of the time of all leases to 
he executed should be restricted to 5 or 10. years. Soon afterwards the legislature 
acted upon the first of these recommendations; the landlords entered more or less into 
compositions, and the constitution of 1846 forbade agricultural leases in which were 
reserved rent or service of any kind during a longer term than 13 years. TheA.-R. 
quickly merged into the great political parties of the period. 

AHTIRBHI'NtrM. See Snapdragon. 

A^TI-SABBATA'RIAKS, those who recognize no obligations to observe either 
the Jewish Sabbath, or the Christian Lord’s day, deeming one day as sacred as 
another, . 
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AISTTISxl'NA, a volcanic peak of the Andes, in Ecuador, 35 m, s.e. from Quito; 
J 9,279 ft. liigli. There have been no eruptions for many years. On the side of A. 
is lake Mica, near which is a hamlet, which is one of the highest inhabited places on 
the earth, variously reckoned at 13,300 to 13,465 ft. above sea-level. 

AHTISCOEB^TICS. , See ScuiiVY. 

AETISEP'TICS are substances which arrest the putrefactive changes that dead vege- 
table and animal matter is liable to undergo when exposed to air, warmth, and moisture. 
A. are therefore anti-putrescents; and the term itself indicates the office which the 
members of the class fulfill {fMiU, against, and septikos, putrefactive). The theory of 
the action^ of all A. is, that one or two of the three indispensable conditions of putre- 
faction — viz., 1, a moderate warmth, 2, access to air, and 3, moisture — -are arrested or 
neutralized. Thus, in the preservation of fish in stores or during transport by railway, 
they are packed in barrels with ice, which keeps down the temperature; and though 
air and moisture gain admittance, yet the putrefactive processes cannot proceed. The 
same preservative power of cold is deserved naturally in the discovery of remains 
of elephants and other animals imbedded in the ice of the polar regions, and which 
doubtless Iiave been, locked up there for ages. In a less degree, the infiuence of cold as 
an antiseptic is observed in the longer time that meat, eggs, and other animal matters 
Imep fresh in winter than in summer. 

Again, warmth and moisture maybe present, but if the air be excluded, putrefac- 
tion does not go on. The ordinary mode of preparing preserved meats affords tlie best 
illustration of this point. The substance to be preserved is placed in a tin dish cov- 
ered over, and leaving a very small opening. When the can with its contents is 
heated, the air wliicli fills up the pores of the solids, and is dissolved in the liquids, 
is driven off, and escaping by the aperture in the cover of the dish, leaves the con- 
tents devoid of air. If the opening be now closed with solder, the air is kept from 
returning; and wiiatever climate th^e can of preserved meat be sent to, yet so long 
as the tin casing remains good, and refuses to admit the air, so long will the contents 
continue •w]iole.k)me and palatable. The common plan of preserving eggs by rubbing 
over the shell with tallow or oil, is founded on the principle of filling up the pores 
of the shell, so as to denj^ the admission of the air. Moisture is likewise necessary 
to the process of putrefaction. Tims, if the contents of an egg be thro wm out on a 
plate, and thoroughly dried in an oven, the wdiole becomes of a hard, horny consist- 
ence, and may be kept in this state for years without exhibiting the slightest symp- 
tom of passing into a putrescent or rotten condition. In the same w^ay meat may be 
kept quite fresh by depriving it of moisture. Eggs dried up in tliis manner require 
only to be soaked in cold waiter, and then boiled, wffien they will present themselves 
in a condition hardly differing in flavor and taste from an ordinary boiled egg. 

The more important chemical A. are— -alcohol, wmod-spirit, creosote, pitch-oil, 
coke-oil, sugar, tannic acid, sulphurous acid, common salt, nitre, alum, chloride of zinc, 
sulphate of coppcu (blue vitriol), corrosive sublimate, arsenic. 

The maimer m wdiich these A. act is very different. — 1. Sulphurous acid acts by com- 
bining witli the oxygen, and tlierciby deoxidizing the substance. 2. Sirup of sugar acts 
by combining wdtli'the water of the substance to be preserved. 3. Creosote, tannic 
acid, alum, cliloride of zinc, sulpliatc of copper, corrosive sublimate, and arsenic, are 
useful in forming compounds with the organic matter, which are not so liable to 
become putrescent as the uncombined organic substance. 4. Alcohol, w-ood-spirit, 
common salt and nitre, act in a double %vay, by combining with the wnater of the putres- 
cible substance, and by combining with the substance itself, so as to form a more durable 
compound. 

Some of the more important uses to which the chemical A. are applied are — 1. In the 
preservation of anatomical specimens, where alcohol, and less often, chloride of zinc, are 
the agents; 2. In the curing of herring and other fish, wdiere common salt is gener«ally 
used; 3. In preparing corned or salted meat and tongues, wdiere common salt and nitre 
lire Jointly employed; and, 4. In the maniifa<3ture of size for wuiting-papers, where the 
paper-maker uses sulphite of soda or antichlore (containing sulphurous acid) to arrest 
the decomposition of tlie scraps of liides used in the manufacture of size. In the preser- 
vation of timber, A. are also taken advantage of. The W'ood is placed in a steam-liox, 
and the air contained in its pores being replaced by steam, the wdiole casing Is closed 
tight, and allowed to cool, when tlid steam condenses, and leaves a vaciuim in and 
around tlie block of wmod. On the introduction thereafter of one of the A., it finds its 
way into the innermost pores of the timber. Wood thus prepared is less lialfie to decay 
than ordinaiy; and the A. seem 'not only to withdraw water, and form durable com- 
pounds, but to offer a poisonous dose to ruimite plants and animals which house them- 
selves in the wmod. The use of sulphate of (.‘ 0 ]>per for this purpose "was suggested liy 
Boncharclat; of corrosive sublimate, by Kyan (hence the process was called ki/amzinf/); 
and of chloride of zinc, by Sir W. Ihiniett '(hence the term burnMsmg), See'also Ciii- 
BOLic Acid, and Condy's fluid under Makoanesb. 

ANTI-SLAYEIiY SOCIETY, The Ameuica^", organized in Philadelphia, Dec., 
1833, by delegates from the few state or city societies in the United States. The first A. 
S. was formally organized in Boston, Jam 6, 1832, William Lloyd Garrison being the 
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leader of tlie movement. The American A. S. took the holdest ground In favor of the 
abolition of slavery, and its work was for many years looked upon as fanatical, or at 
least hopelessly impracticable. The presidents were Arthur Tappan, Lindley Coates, 
William Lloyd Garrison, and Wendell Phillips, and among its minor officers and most 
active friends were Beriali Green, John G. Whittier, Oliver Johnson, Lucretia Mott, 
Abby Kelley Postex*, Gerrit Smith, Charles C. Burleigh, Samuel J. May, Prancis Jack- 
sou, and William Jay. For many years the members of the society were denoimced by 
almost every press in the country; their meetings were broken up by violence, and 
rewards were offered, in the south, for the assassination of tlieir leaders. But the A, S. 
was both zealous and persistent, and many of its earliest members lived to find in the 
adoption of the 13th amendment to the national constitution, a proper time for its formal 
disbandment, which took place April 9, 1870. 

AHTISPASMO'DICS. See Spasm. 

AKTIS'IHEKES, founder of the Cynic school of philosophy, w^as the son of A, an Athe- 
nian, The date of his hirth is not known, but he fought in his youth at Tanagra (426 
B.C.), and he survived the battle of Leuctra(371 b.c.), and died at Athens at the age of 70. 
After listening to the teaching of Socrates, he gave up the profession of rhetoric, wffiich 
he had followed at first as a disciple of Gorgias, in order to apply himself wholly to the 
study of moral philosophy. He was present at the death of Socrates, and never forgave 
his persecutors.' A. held that virtue mainly consists in voluntary abstinence from pleas- 
ure, and in a stern contempt of riches, honors, and even learning. Opinions of still 
greater extravagance are ascribed to A., but it is probable that they were rather extreme 
views, wffiich he put into the mouths of the interlocutors in his dialogues, than expres- 
sions of those which he himself entertained. Even in his condemnation of pleasure, he 
excepted such as springs from the soul, or is founded on true friendship. In consist- 
ency with his teaching, A. appeared as a beggar, clad in ragged garments — an eccentri- 
city wiiich Socrates is said to have reproved by saying, I see your pride through the 
holes in your cloak.” The singularity affected by A. gained many imitators, and among 
them Diogenes, who chose to live in a tub, and surpassed the master himself in cynic 
practice. After the death of Socrates, A. taught moral and practical jfiiilosophy' in the 
Athenian gymnasium Cynosarges, from which, it is said, his school derived its title. 
His writings— -among them a polemical work against Plato — have mostly perished. 
Such fragments as remain have been collected by Winckelmanri Tiirici, 

1842), Bitter classes with the “imperfect Socraticists.” 

AKTIS'TROPHE, a stanza or portion of a poem following the strophe, and respond- 
ing to it. Or when the same word or phrase is used both at the beginning and end of a 
clause or sentence; as, 

“ Fare thee well; and if forevei’, 

Still forever fare thee well.” 

In the Greek drama the A, is an important part of the chorus. 

AKTI-TAURUS, a mountain range in Asia Minor, extending eastward from the Bos^ 
phorus, nearly parallel to the Black Sea. The name implies “ over against the Tamms,” 
the latter extending along the coast of the Mediterranean. 

AKTITH'ESIS (tithemi, to place, anti, against), a figure of speech in which "words are 
placed in direct opposition to each other, to produce a strong contrast. Thus Lessing, 
in criticism on a book, says: “It contains many good things, and many new; but the 
good are not new, and the new are not good.” A. when naturally and moderately 
employed, gives liveliness to style; but, like all strong figures of speech, becomes weari- 
some when too often repeated. 

AKTITRIKITA'EIAK, one who denies the doctrine of the Trinity. An A. differs from 
a ITnitarian only in this respect, that his objection to the doctrine in question is made on 
philosophical, while that of the latter is made on theological grounds. A Unitarian is 
one wdio accepts the Bible as inspired, but does not find in it the doctrine of the Trinity; 
an A. is, or may be, a philosophical theist, who denies the inspiration of scripture. 
Molnimmed, from the stand-point of a new and hostile religion, also deoied this great 
Christian dogma. He announced himself, with fierce emphasis, an A. ; and Iris follow- 
ers to the present day are characterized by the intensity of their monotheism. See Uis^i- 
TABiAN and SOCIKIAN. 

AK'TITYPE, a Greek word, literally signifying a type or figure which corresponds to 
some otlie-r type or figure. In its theological sense, it denotes, not a type, but the person 
in whom any prophetic type is fulfilled; thus, Christ is called the A. of the paschal 
lamb. See Type. 

AK'TITJM, one of the most ancient cities of Latium, stood on the coast 34 m. s.s.e, 
from Rome. Being favorably situated for commerce and piracy, it became, under the 
Volscians, into whose hands it had fallen, one of the most powerful enemies of rising 
Rome, until finally subdued (338 b.c.). It became a favorite resort of the wealthy 
Romans, and some of the most famous remains of ancient art have been disco vereci 
among the -ruins of their villas and palaces; such as the Apollo Belvedere, and the Bor- 
ghese Gladiator. It was the birthplace of the emperors Caligula and Nero ; and the latter 
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jonstructed a splendid port by means of two moles inclosing a basin S ni. in circiimfer' 
' 3 nce< Remains of the moles still exist, although the basin is mostly filled up with sand. 

xintium was completely destroyed by the Saracens during the middle ages; and it 
was only in the 17tli c., when the port was very partially restored, that the modern vil- 
lage of Porto d’Anzo arose, the pop. of which does not exceed 500. Near the village 
Nettuuo, in the neighborhood, the ruins of a temple of Neptune are discernible under 
the sea. 

AHT-LIOIf j the larva of an insect {myrmeUoTh formicemum) of the order neuroptera, 
remarkable for its habits, which have been carefully observed by some of the ablest 
naturalists of Europe. It inhabits sandy districts, is not knowm in Britain, and is more 
common in the south of Europe than in the north. The perfect insect is about an inch 
long, and has a considerable general resemblance to a dragon-fly. The larva is rather 
more than half an inch long; it has a very large abdomen, and a small bead, wMcli, 
however, is furnished with two very large incurved mandibles. It has six legs, but is 
inen pabie of rapid locomotion, and generally moves backwards. It feeds upon the juices of 
insects, particularly of ants, in order to obtain which it excavates ■with the greatest inge- 
nuity a funuel-sliaped hole in sandy ground, and lies in wait at the bottom, all but its 
mancliblcs buried in the sand. Insects which approach too near to the edge of the bole 
then become its prey, by the loose sand giving way, so that they fall dowm the steep 
slope. If tlicy do not fall quite to the bottom, but begin to scramble up again, the A. 
throws sand upon them by jerking its bead, and so brings them back. It employs its 
head in the same way to eject tlieir bodies from its pit, after their juices have been 
sucked, and casts them to a considerable distance; and by the same means throws away 
the sand in excavating its bole, first plowing it up with its body, and then placing it 
upon its head by moans of one of its fore-legs. It always begins by working round the 
circular circiimfereiice of its future hole, and gradually narrows and deepens it; turning 
quite round after each time that it works round the hole, so as to employ next time the 
fore-leg of the other side. When it meets with a stone which it cannot remove, it deserts 
the excavation, and begins another. The pit, when completed, is usually about 30 in. 
in diameter by 20 in depth. 

ANTOINE BE BOURBON, Biike of Venddme, who married in 1548 Jeanne d’Al- 
bret, only child of Henry IL of Navarre, by whom he was the father of Henry IT. 

ANTOMMAE'CHI, Fkancesco, a well-known physician and native of Corsica, was 
born in the second half of the 18tli century. He owes bis celebrity almost entirely to 
his intimacy with Napoleon Bonaparte during the exile of the latter in St. Helena. In 
1818, be was induced to leave Florence, where be held the office of anatomical dissector 
in the hospital of Santa jMaria Nuova of Florence, and to become private physician to 
the banished emperor. There was at first little cordiality between the two; but subse- 
quently Bonaparte conceived a high regard for bis countryman, and at his death left him 
100,000 francs. In 1821, A. returned to Europe, and in 1826 published at Paris Les 
Bemien Mouiants de Napokon.:, a work wdiich has been very extensively read. He now 
became involved in a dispute wfith the heirs of Mascagni — his old anatomical professor — 
regarding certain anatomical plates which he announced as on the eve of publication. 
The heirs affirmed that A’s. lithographed drawings w^re mere copies from the plates of 
Mascagni,, ami the controversy went on briskly for some time, till Paris grew^ tired of it, 
w-ben it gradually died away and -was forgotten. On the breaking out of the Polish 
revolution, A. departed for Warsaw, -where he received the appointment of general 
inspector of military hospitals. He soon returned to Paris, wdiere he published' a cast 
of Napoleon’s head, which lie affirmed to have taken wdien the emperor ■was on his death- 
bed. This declaration again involved him in a hot dispute with the phrenologists, who 
w'ere not satisfied with tlie conformation of the cranium, and therefore cast suspicions — 
some of them apparently not altogether ill founded — on the veracity of A’s. statements. 
Harassed by the attacks of his adversaries, and sick of further controversy, A., about 
1836, resolved to emigrate to America. He d. at San Antonio, in Cuba, on the 3d of 
'April 1838. , , 

AITTOITEL'LI, GrACOMO, a distinguished cardinal, was b. on tbe 2d of April, 1806, at 
Sonnino, a village situated near the Pontine marshes. His father, a wood-cutter, sent A. 
to be educated at the grand seminary of Rome, where he proved himself one of the clever- 
est students of his time. He gained the favor of the late pope Gregory XTI., who 
named liim tiprclato, and gave him some excellent ecclesiastical appointments. In 1841, 
A. became under-secretary of state to the ministry of the interior; in 1844, second treas- 
urer; and in the following year, finance minister of the two apostolic chambers. Pope 
Pius IX. having mounted the papal throne in 1846, raised A., during the next year, to 
the dignity of cardinal-deacon of St. Agatha alia Suburra. In 18#, A. was president 
and minister of foreign affairs in a liberal cabinet, which framed the famous siatuki or 
constitution, proclaimed in 1848, the principal articles of whichw'ere so very soon eluded. 
In the (ecumenical council, which began its sittings in 1869, A. showed great tact and 
ability in restraining the zeal and impetuosity of his impulsive master. He d. in 1876. 

AHTONEIiXOj of Messina, a painter who holds a prominent position in the history 
of Italian art, was b. probably about 1414, in Sicily. In Ms day, the paintings of 
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Joliann van Eyck, of Flanders. enjoyed a wide celebrity, and several specimens were 
broiigiit to Kaples, where A. saw one*' of them* Admiring the new style of oil-painting, 
he traveled into Flanders, and learned the secrets of the art from Yan Eyck. After- 
wards, he settled in Yenice, and was the first Italian who painted in oil-colors, in which 
lie gave instruction to many artists. He d. probably in 1493. His works are now rather 
scarce. One, in the museum at Berlin, bears the date 1445. 

ANTO'NIDES, Ha:ns (Jan Yan der Goes), 1647-84; a Dutch poet. He was of hum- 
ble origin, educated at the expense of one of the lords of the admiralty at Amsterdam, 
and received the degree of doctor of physic. He is best known by his poems and a 
tragedy written at the age of 19, called trazil,^ or the Congest qf GMm. His fame was 
fully established by T-Stroom, an epic on the river Y. 

ANT Ol"!' HUS, Maecus Axjkelius, the son of Annius Yerusand Domitia GaMlla, was 
b. at Rome on the 20th of April, 121, a.i>. His original name was Marcus Annius Yerus. 
On the death of his father, he was adopted by his grandfather, who spared no pains to 
render him pre-eminent in every art and science. His fine qualities early attracted the 
notice of the emperor Hadrian, 'who used to teimi him not Verus, but Vermimus, and who 
conferred high honors on him, even while a child. When only 17 years of age, he was 
adopted, along with Lucius 0. Commodus, by Antoninus Pius, the successor of Hadrian; 
and Faustina, the daughter of Pius, was selected for liis wife. In the year 140 a. b., he 
was made consul; and from this period to the death of Pius, in 161 a.d., he continued to 
discharge the duties of his various offices with the greatest promifiitude and fidelity. 
The relation which subsisted between him and the emperor was of the -warmest and most 
familiar kind. On his accession to the throne, he strikingly illustrated the magnanimity 
of his character, by voluntarily sharing the government (which Pius had left in his last 
moments, and the senate offered to him alme) with young Commodus, who lienceforth 
bore the name of Lucius Aurelius Yerus, and to whom he gave his daughter Liicilla in 
marriage. Towards the close of 161 a.b., the Parthian -war broke out, and Lucius, a 
young man of vigorous bodily habits, was sent to the frontiers of the empire, to repel the 
incursions of the barbarians; but intoxicated with the enervating pleasures of the east, 
he obstinately refused to go beyond Antioch, and intrusted the command of the army 
to his lieutenant Cassius, who gained several brilliant victories. Lucius returned to 
Rome (166 a.d.), and enjoyed a triumph to which he had no real claim; for all the great 
achievements of the war were accomplished by his officers, while lie was reveling in the 
most extravagant licentiousness. In the meantime, Marcus Aurelius had distinguished 
himself by the prudence and energy wuth wiiich he administered affairs at home. A 
formidable insurrection had long been preparing in the German provinces; the Britons 
were on the point of revolt, and the Catti waiting for an opportunity to devastate the 
Rhenish provinces. Within Rome itself raged a pestilence, believed to have been brought 
home by the troops of Lucius; frightful inundations and eartliquakes had laid large por- 
tions of the city in ruins, destroyed the granaries in which were kept the supplies of corn, 
and tlms created almost universal distress, which stimulated to an incalcuialile degree 
the terror which the citizens entertained of their savage enemies. To allay the popular 
perturbation, Marcns resolved to go forth to the war himself. Hccatomlis were offered 
to the offended gods, and the Roman legions set out for the north. Marcus and Lucius 
were, for the time, completely successful. The pride of the Marcomanni, and the otiier 
rebellious tribes inhabiting the country between Illyria and the sources of tlaf Danube, 
was humbled, and they were compelled to sue for peace in 168 a.d. ; in the year after 
which Lucius died. The contest was renewed in 170 a.d., and maybe saill to have 
continued with intermission during the whole life of the emperor. Altiiougli fond of 
peace, ^ both from natural disposition and philosophic culture, ho displayed the sternest 
vigor in suppressing the revolts of the barbarians ; but in order to accomplish this, he had 
to enroll amongst his soldiery vast numbers of gladiators and slaves, for his army had 
been thinned by the ravages of the plague. His head- quarters were Pannonia, out of 
which he drove the Marcomanni, whom he subsequently all but annihilated in crossing 
the Danube. The same that befell the Jazyges; but the most famous as well as the 
most extraordinary of all his victories was the miraculous one gained over the Quad! 
(174 a.d,), and which gave rise to copious discussion amongst Ciiristian liistorians and 
others. Don Cassius's account is that the Romans were perishing of thirst in the heat 
of summer, when suddenly the cloudless sky darkened, and abundant showers fell, of 
which the soldiers were taking advantage when the barbarians attacked, and would have 
cut them to pieces, if a storm of hail and fire had not descended on the former. That 
some extraordinary phenomenon occurred is evident, for there is a letter of Aurelius still 
extant in which he commemorates the event; and the emperor was a man incapable of 
uttering a falsehood, not to mention that there was an entire army living to disprove the 
statement, if untrue. The effect of this remarkable victory was instantaneously and 
widely felt. The Germanic tribes hurried from all quarters to make their submission, 
and obtain clemency; but the practical advantages that might have resulted from it were 
nullified by a new outbreak in the east, occasioned through the infamous treachery of his 
own wife, which demanded his presence; and though suffering from failing health, he 
was obliged to leave Pannonia. Before his departure, however, 4ie learned that the ambi- 
tious governor, Avidius Cassius, who had rebelled against him, and seized the whole of 
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Asia Minor, liad perislied l)y assassination. The conduct of Marcus Aurelius on hearing’ 
of Ills enemy’s death was w'orthy of the sublime virtue of his character. He lamenteci 
that the fates had not granted him his fondest wish— to have freely pardoned the man 
who had so basely conspired against his happiness. Like Csesar in similar circumstances, 
but in a more purely humane spirit, he received the head of Ms murdered adversary with 
quite opposite feelings to what had been anticipated, rejecting the bloody gift with all 
th'i loathing of a benevolent nature, and even shrinking from the presence of the murder- 
ers. On his arrival in the east, he exhibited the same illustrious magnanimity. He 
burned the papers of Cassius, without reading them, so that he might not be at liberty to 
suspect any «as traitors; treated the provinces which had rebelled with extreme gentle- 
ness; disarmed the enmity and dispelled the fears of the nobles who had openly favored 
his insurgent lieutenant. While pursuing his work of restoring tranquillity, Faustina 
died in an obscure village at the foot of Mt. Taurus; and her husband (and this was per- 
haps the single frailty of his character), though undoubtedly conscious of her glaring 
profligacy and infidelity, paid the most lavish honors to her memory. 

On his way home, he visited lower Egypt and Greece, displaying every wfliere the 
noblest solicitude for the w’elfare of his vast empire, and drawing forth from his subjects, 
who were astonished at his goodness, sentiments of the prof oundest admiration and regard. 
At Athens, which this imperial pagan philosopher must have venerated as a pious Jew 
did the city of Jerusalem, he showed a catholicity of intellect worthy of his great heart, 
by founding chairs of philosophy for each of the four chief sects— Platonic, Stoic, Peri- 
patetic, and Epicurean. No man ever labored more earnestly, to make that heathen faith 
which he loved so well, and that heathen philosophy which he believed in so truly, a 
vital and dominant reality. Towards the close of the year 176 a.d., he reached Italy, 
and celebrated his merciful and bloodless triumph on the 23d of Dec. In the succeeding 
autumn, he dej^arted for Germany, where fresh disturbances had broken out among the 
restless and volatile barbarians. He was again successful in several sanguinary engage- 
ments ; but his originally weak constitution, shattered by perpetual anxiety and fatigue, 
at length sunk, and he d. either at Vienna or at Sirrninm, on the 17th of Mar., 180 a.p., 
after a reign of twenty years. 

Marcus Aurelius A. was the flower of the stoical philosophy. It seems almost inex- 
plicable that so harsh and crabbed a system should have produced as pure and gentle an 
example of humanity as the records of heathen — we had Silmost said, ChristiarL history, 
can show. Perhaps, as a modern philosophic theologian suggests, it was because stoicism 
was the most solid and jiractical of the philosophic theories, and the one which most 
earnestly opposed itself to the rapidly increasing licentiousness of the time, that the 
chaste heart of the youth was drawn towards it. At twelve years of age, he avowed 
himself a follower of Zeno, Epictetus, etc. Stoics were his teachers — Diognotus, Apol- 
lonius, and Junius Rusticiis; and he him.self is to be considered one of the most thoughtful 
teachers of the school. Oratory he studied under Herodes Atticus and Cornelius Fronto. 
His love of learning was insatiable. Even after he had attained to the highest dignity of 
the state, he did not disdain to attend the school of Sextus of Clneronea. " Men of lettere 
were his most intimate friends, and received the highest honors both when alive and 
dead. His range of studies was extensive, embracing morals, metaphysics, mathematics, 
jurisprudence, 'music, poetry, and painting. Nor must we forget that these were culti- 
vated not merely in the spring-time of his life, when enthusiasm was strong, and experi- 
ence had not saJidened his thoughts, and when study was his only labor, but during the 
tumults of i^erpetual war, and the distraction necessarily arising from the government of 
so vast an empire. The man who loved peace with his whole soul, died without behold- 
ing it-, and yet the everlasting presence of war never tempted him to sink into a mere 
warrior. He maintained uncorrupted to the end of his noble life his philosophic and 
philantliropic aspirations. After his decease, which was felt to be a national calamity, 
every Homan citizen, and many others in distant portions of the empire, procured an 
image or statue of him, which more than a hundred years after was still found among 
their liousehold gods. He became almost an object of w’orship, and was believed to 
appear in dreamsr like the saints of subsequent Christian ages. 

There is one feature in his character, Iio’wever, which it would be dishonest to pass 
over — his hostility, namely, to Christianity. He was a persecutor of the new religion, 
and, it is clearly (iemonstrated, was cognizant, to a certain extent at least, of the atroci- 
ties perpetrated upon its followers. jS^imerous explanations have been ottered of Ills 
conclnct in this matter. The most popular one is that he for once allowed Mmsolf to lie 
led away by evil counselors; but a deeper reason is to be found in that very earnestness 
witli which he clung to the old heathen faith of his ancestors. He believed it to be true, 
and to be the parent of those philosophies which had sprung up out of the same soil: he 
saw that a new religion, tlie character of which had been assiduously, thoiigb. perhaps 
unconsciously, misrepresented to him, both as an immoral superstition and a mysterious 
political conspiracy, was secretly spreading throughout the empire, and tliat it would 
hold no commerce with the older religion, but condemned it, generally in the strongest 
terms. It was, therefore, comparatively easy, even for so humane a ruler, to imagine it 
his duty to extirpate this unnaturally hostile sect. Mr. John Stuart Mill finds in this 
tragical error of the great emperor a most striking warning against the danger of inter- 
fering with the liberty of thought. Mhat he says is so completely in harmony with Mie 
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above CGiiception of tbe motives of Marcus Aurelius, and is in itself so eloquent, that no 
apology is required in quoting the passage; ‘‘If ever any one possessed of power had 
grounds for thinking himself the best and most enlightened among his contemporaries, 
it was the emperor Marcus Aurelius. Absolute monarch of the whole civilized world, he 
preserved through life not only the most unblemished justice, but, what was less to be 
expected from his stoical breeding, the teuderest heart. The ie^w failings wiiicli are 
attributed to him were all on the side of indulgence; while his writings, the highest 
ethical product of the ancient mind, differ scarcely perceptibly, if they differ at all, from 
the most characteristic teachings of Christ. This man, a better Christian, in all but the 
dogmatic sense of the word, than almost any of the ostensibly Christian sovereigns who 
have since reigned, persecuted Christianity. Placed at the summit of all the previous 
attainments of humanity, with an open, unfettered intellect, and a character which led 
him, of himself, to embody in his moral writings the Christian ideal, he yet failed to see 
that Christianity was to be a good and not an evil to the wmrld., with his duties to which 
he was so deeply penetrated. Existing society he knew to be in a deplorable state. But 
such as it was, he saw, or thought he saw, that it was held together, and prevented from 
being worse, by belief and reverence of the received divinities. As a ruler of mankind, 
he deemed it his duty not to suffer society to fall in pieces, and saw not how, if its 
existing ties were removed, any others could he formed wdiich could again knit it 
together. The new religion aimed openly at dissolving these ties : unless, therefore, it 
was his duty to adopt that religion, it seemed to be bis duty to put it down. Inasmuch, 
then, as the theology of Christianity did not appear to him true, or of divine origin— 
inasmuch as this strange history of a crucified Ood was not credible to him, and a 
system which purported to rest entirely upon a foundation to him so wholly unbeliev- 
able could not be foreseen by him. to be that renovating agency which, after all abate- 
ments, it has in fact proved to be— the gentlest and most amiable of pMlosopliers and 
rulers, under a solemn sense of duty, authorized the persecution of Christianity. To my 
mind, this is one of the most tragical facts in all history. It is a bitter thought, how 
different a thing the Christianity of the world might have been, if the Christian faith 
had been adopted as the religion of the empire, under the auspices of Marcus Aurelius, 
instead of those of Constantine. But it would be equally unjust to him, and false to truth, 
to deny, that no one plea which can be urged for punishing anti-Christian teaching, w^as 
wanting to Marcus Aurelius for punishing, as he did, the propagation of Christianity. No 
Christian more firmly believes that atheism is false, and tends to the dissolution of 
society, than Marcus Aurelius believed the same things of Christianity; he who, of all men 
then living, might have been thought the most capable of appreciating it. Unless any 
one who approves of punishment for the promulgation of opinions, flatters himself that 
he is a wiser and better man than Marcus Aurelius— more deeply versed in the wisdom of 
his time— more elevated in his intellect above it — ^more earnest in his search for truth, or 
more single-minded in his devotion to it when found— let him abstain from that assump- 
tion of the joint infallibility of himself and the multitude, wdiich the great A. made with 
so unfortunate a result.” 

ANTOITI'Nirs PIUS, Titits Aueb'lttts Eulvus, a Homan emperor (138-161 A.D.), was 
b. in the reign of Domitian (86 a.d.). The family of A. was Originally from Nemausus, 
now Nimes, in Gaul. A. inherited great wealth, and early gave proof of excellent quali- 
ties. In 120, he was made consul; afterwards was sent by Hadrian as proconsul Into 
Asia, where the wisdom and gentleness of his rulewon for him a higher reputation than 
had been enjoyed by any of his predecessors. By his wife Faustina he had four children, 
of whom three died, leaving a daughter, Faustina, afterwards wife of Marcus Aurelius. 
In 138, he was adopted by the emperor Hadrian, in consequence of merit alone, and came 
to the throne in the same year. The reign of A. was proverbially peaceful and happy. 
In his private character, he was simple, temperate, and benevolent; while in public 
affairs he acted as the father of his people. The persecution of Christians, which w^as 
continued during his reign, was partly stayed by his mild measures. He was little • 
engaged in war, excepting In Britain, where he extended the power of Rome, and built 
a wall between the Forth and the Clyde, as a defense against invasions by the predatory 
inhabitants of tbe north; but he was frequently employed in arbitration and general 
counsel on the affairs of foreign states. Happy the nation which has no history The 
reign ot A. illustrates this saying, for by the justice, wisdom, kindliness, and courtesy 
of the emperor, his vast empire was preserved from the crimes, conspiracies, insurrec- 
tions, and bloodshed, the recording of which formed the largest part of the historian’s 
work in the dark centuries of the Roman empire. It is said that only one senator w’as 
impeached during A.’s lifetime. Literature received great encouragement; the laws 
were improved; commerce extended; the means of communication were facilitated by the 
repair of roads, bridges, etc. ; new sanitary regulations were introduced; and a taste for 
architecture fostered in the citizens. The epithet Pius was conferred on him on 
account of his conduct in defending the memory of his predecessor Hadrian against 
certain dishonoring measures brought forward by the senate. A, d. in 161 a.d. The 
column raised to his memory by his adopted son and successor, Marcus Aurelius Antoni- 
nus (q.v.), was discovered in 1709, and now exists only in fragments. The so-called 
pillar of Antoninus, now in the Piatza Colonna at Rome, is that raised by the senate in 
honor of Marcus Aurelius, after his victory over the Marcomanni. 
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AHTOKI'E’US, Itineraet of, Antomni Itinejw^iuvi, a valuaMo geographical "work, 
containing the names of all the places and stations on the principal and cross roads of 
the Boman empire, -vvith their distances from each other in Roman miles. It has been 
usnally attributed to the emperor M. Aurelieus Antoninus, whence its name. The testi- 
mony, however, of the Greek goograplier Jithicus, author of the ComiogmiMa, assures 
us that a general survey of the Roman empire was commenced 44 b. c., in the consulsliip 
of Julius C®sar and M. Antonins, and completed in the reign of Augustus, when the 
results of the survey received the sanction of the state. These results, it is wdth some 
probability inferred, are embodied in this Itinerary, which, it is further supposed, 
received additions and amendments in the time of the Antonines. Subsequent improve- 
ments were made down to the reign of Diocletian. The best editions are those of Wes- 
seling (Amst, 4to, 1735) and Parthey (BerL, 1848). 

AHTOFI'NUS, Wall of, Antonmi mllum, a harrier erected between the firths of 
Forth and Clyde by the Romans, in tlie reign of Antoninus Pius, to restrain the encroach- 
ments of the native tribes. A fragment of a Roman pillar, which was at one time in 
the iiniversitj’' of Edinburgh, fixes ihe date of its execution to 140 a.d. The superin- 
tendence of the wmi-k is generally attributed to the imperial legate Lollius Urbicus. Its 
length "was about 27 English m. — the eastern termination being, according to two dif- 
erent suppositions, at Carriden, or at Klnniel, on the Forth; the western, at old Kilpat- 
rick, or at Dunglass castle, on the Clyde. The work consisted of a ditch about 20 ft. 
deep and 40 w^ide, a rampart of earth and stone about 20 ft. high and 24 ft. thick at tlie 
base, and on the inner or s. side of the rampart a paved military road. It was pro- 
tected by a chain of nineteen forts, with watch-towers betw^een. The line of the wall 
may still be traced to a considerable extent. The most perfect fragments are at Elf 
Iilll, on the moor of Bonnieside, about a inile and a half from Castlecary; wdthin the 
park of Callander house, near Falkirk ; and on the slopes at Inveravon, not far from the 
railway station at Polmont. It is commonly designated Graham's Dike—^i name given 
also to more than one ancient ditch and rampart in England. See Sevebus, Wall op. 
For best accounts of the wmll of Antonine see Roy’s Military Antiquities of the liomansm 
North Britain (1793) and Stuart’s Caledonia Romana (2d ed., 1852). 

AKTO'KIO, Nicolas, 1617-84; a Spanish bibliographer and critic. In 1659, Philip 
lY. made liim his general agent at the court of Rome, wdiere he remained 20 years, and 
employed most of his time on his great i,vork, which was a complete list of Spanish 
authors and a catalogue of their writings. He published part of it in 1672 under the 
title Nem Spanish X'/5mry, and in 1696 the Old Ubrary appeared. About 1677, he 
w^as fiscal for the royal coimcil in Madrid. Flis Bibliotheca Hispana considered by 
some critics the best work on Spanish literatui’e. He also wu‘ote a critique on fabulous 
histories. , • 

ANTO'NIHS, Mabcus, b. 143, killed 87 b.g. ; commonly called “the orator;” one of 
the most eloquent of Roman la\vyers and speakers. He was the grandfather of Mark 
Antony, the triumvir. In 103 he obtained the government of Cilicia, with the title of 
propraetor, and in 99 became consul. He favored the aristocratic party, and \vus an 
adherent of Sulla in the civil war against Marius, by whose order he was assassinated. 
In tlie jiKlgraent of Cicero, Marcus A. and L. Crassiis w^ere the first Roman orators who 
equaled tlie great speakers of Greece. 

AKTO'HIYS, Marcus (Mark Aktony), the Roman triumvir, b. in 83 b.c., a descend- 
ant of one of the oldest patrician families, was the son of the prmtor M. Antonins 
Crcticus, and, on the side of his mother Julia, was related to Julius Csesar. His youth 
was wasted in dissipation, and finding himself pressed by numerous impatient creditors, 
he escaped to Greece in 58 b.c., where, for a short time, he listened to the teaching of 
Athenian philosophers and orators, His studies here Avere soon interrupted by the pro- 
consul Gabiniiis, who appointed him as leader of his cavalry. In the campaign against 
Aristobulus in Palestine, and in Egypt, A. distingTiished himself by his courage and 
activity, and ingratiated himself with the soldiers. After assisting Caesar in Gaul, he 
went to Rome in 50 b.c., to advance the interests of the fonner, who stood in great 
danger from the liostillty of the oligarchical part, y, and was appointed an auguiv and 
chosen one of the tribimes of the people, in the following year, on account of his 
adherence to the party of Csesar, he was expelled from the curia, and fled to Csesar, who 
made use of this event as a pretext for his war against Pompey. At the outbreak of 
tliis -war, A. received the appointment of commander-in-chief in ItaljL In the battle of 
Pharsalia, he commanded the left wing of Cte.sar’s army. In 47, he was made master of 
the horse ])y Ctesar, who left him to govern Italy during his absence in Africa. Antony, 
as usual, disgraced himself ; got perpetually drunk; divorced his wife, and married an 
actress, with whom he paraded ollensively through the chief towns of the peninsula. In 
44 B.c,, he married Fulvia, the widow of Clodius; was made consul, and vainly 
endeavored to prevail on the Romans to recognize Ccesar as emperor. After the assassi- 
nation of Ctesar, he played the part so well described by Shakespeare; and by his 
funeral oration, and the well-timed display of Caesar’s bloody robe, so wrought on the 
passions of the people, that the conspirators were compelled to escape from Borne, leav- 
ing the successful orator for a while in possc.ssion of almost absolute power. Next, we 
find A. occupied in disputes and reconciliations with Oclavianus (Caesaris heir), besieg- 
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iiig Mutina, and then denoimccd by Cicero as an enemy of the state. In 43 B.c., bis 
troops were defeated at the battle of Mutina, when he escaped beyond the Alps ; visited 
the camn of Lepidus, who commanded in Gaul; and gained the favor of the army/ of 
which he took command. Plancns and Pollio joined hini with their troops; and A., 
who so recently had escaped as a helpless fugitive from Italy, returned to Home at the 
head of 17 legions and 10,000 cavalry. Octaviarnis, who had pretended to maintatn 
republican principles, now threw off the mask, and held a consultation with A. and 
Lepidus on the island of Reno (or La vino), near Bologna, when it was determined that 
these triumviri should share the whole Roman world among themselves. To secin*® 
their spoil, they returned to Rome, and began their course of murder and robbery 
throughout Italy. Among their first, victims" fell Cicero, the orator, whose elociuence 
they dreaded. According to Appian, not less than 300 senators and 2000 knights fell 
under the power of the triumviri. After making Italy safe for themselves, and raising 
an enormous sum of money to carry on their war abroad, A. and Octavianus led their 
troops into Macedonia against Brutus and Cassius, and defeated the republican forces, 
A. next paid a visit to Athens, and then went into Asia, to arrange his dispute with 
Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, whose conduct had offended the triumviri. The queen her- 
self appeared to answer his challenge, and captivated A. by her beauty and. address. 
The general who had overeome Brutus and Cassius was now made a prisoner, though 
not of war. He followed Cleopatra into Egypt, and lived with her in idleness and 
luxury, until he was aroused by tidings of the quan-el which had taken place in Italy 
between his own relatives and Octavianus. This dispute gave rise to a short war, which 
came to an end before A. arrived in Italy. A new division of the Roman world now 
took place between the triumviri, and was soon quietly arranged at Brundusium. A. 
took the east, and Octavianus took the west; while the ambition of the feeble Lepidus 
was appeased by his having the whole of Africa for his portion. Even this shadow of 
dominion was taken from him in 36 b.c. Meanwhile A. had confirmed his friendship 
with OGtavianus by a marriage with Octavia, his sister. He now returned to Cleopatra, 
resumed his former voluptuous mode of life, squandered the wealth of Rome in gifts to 
his royal mistress, and became guilty of gross acts of injustice. Oeta.vianus made use 
of these facts to excite the indignation of the Roman people against A., and a war 
between the rivals became unavoidable. A., in his idleness, tried to postpone the trial 
of strength which he saw inevitably approaching, and lilled the island of Samos (where 
his troops wwe quartered) with musicians, jugglers, and buffoons. Meanwhile, at Rome, 
he was deposed from the triumvirate, and -war was proclaimed against Cleopatra. Each 
party collected its forces, and in the naval engagement wdiicli took place (81 b.c.), near 
Actium (q.v.), A. was defeated. His suhseqiient hope of finding troops still faithful to 
him iu Libya was disappointed. He returned to Egypt, where, with Cleoiiatra, he 
once more forgot political cares and vexations, until liis amusements w^ere suddenly 
iiiten'upted by the arrival of Octavianus at Alexandria. A. now roused Mmself, made 
a charge with his cavalry, and repelled the enemy; but the advantage was only momen- 
taiy. Deserted by the Egyptian fleet, as by his own army, and sinspecting that even 
Cleopatra had conspired against him, he went to her palace, from ■wliicli thei queen had 
escaped. Deceived by a false message informing him of the death of Cleopatra, A, com- 
mitted suicide by falling upon his sword, in the year 30 b.c. 

AHTO'NIIJS, or Aktony of Padija, Saint, wvas b. at Lisbon, Aug. 15, 1195, and, on 
the father’s side, was related to Godfrey of Bouillon. He wuis first a monk of the 
Augustine order, and in 1221 became one of the most active propagators of the order of 
Franciscans. On his missionary voyage to Africa, being cast on the coast of Italy, he 
preached with great success at Montpellier, Toulouse, Bologna, and Padua, wdiere lie cl., 
June 13, 1231. The legends of A. of F. are full of absurd fables. Among others, w'e 
are told that his eloquence as a pi^eacher wms so great that even the fish in the sea were 
deeply affected by it! His anniversary falls on June 13. His monument, a fine w'ork 
of statuary, is in the church which bears his name at Padua. 

ANTONOMA'SIA, in rhetoric, the substitution of any epithet or phrase for a proper 
name; as, the Stagyrite,” for Aristotle; ‘'the little corporal,” for Napoleon; "the man 
on horseback,” for Grant, etc. Sometimes the process is reversed; as, calling a good 
orator a “ Cicero.” In both cases the figure is akin to metonymy. 

A¥TON ULEICH, second son of dnke Ferdinand Albert of Braunchweig-Wolfenblit- 
tel (till 1735, Braunchweig-Bevern, the title by wdiich the prince wras first known in 
Russia), was b. in 1714. When the Russian empress Anna was looking out for an 
alliance for her niece, Anna Carlowma, princess of Mecklenburg-Schwcrin, the influence 
of Austria led her to choose A. U. Accordingly, he came to Russia, in 1733, w^as 
appointed colonel of a cuirassier regiment, and placed in the receipt of a considerable 
ppsion. The maiTiage w^as, however, long delayed. The princess showed a decided 
distaste for the insignificant character of the bridegroom-elect, and only married him to 
avoid a still more hated union with the son of Biron. The birth of the prince Ivan took 
place in 1740, a year after the marriage. About the same time, the empress falling 
dangerously sick, appointed the infant prince her successor, and Biron regent. After 
her death, A. U. made some feeble attempts to reverse this appointment, which only led 
to the punishment of those supposed to have instigated them, and to his own military 
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degradation. Biron’s conduct towards tlie parents of tlie infant prince becoming 
unbearably insolent, Anna appealed in despair to gen. Miinnicli, who put a sudden, end 
to Biron’s* sway, and declared the grand-ducliess and her husband regents. After a few 
months, Anna ungratefully overthrew Munnich. After his fall, as little unity pre- 
vailed between the ministers at the helm as between herself and her husband, and the 
government was looked upon as both a foreign and a contemptible one. Then came 
the revolution of the 5tli Dec., 1741, 'which in one night raised Elizabeth (q.v.) to the 
throne. A. U. and his consort were exiled, and lived long at Cholmogory, in the gov- 
ernment of Archangel. Three children were born to them in exile. Anna d. in 1746. 
Gatliarine II. offered A. U. his freedom, hut he declined it. Ultimately, he grew blind. 
The exact year of his death is uncertain, but it is supposed to have taken place about 
1780. Catharine offered to his children an asylum in Jutland, wmere they all died in 
comfortahle circumstances. 

Al'TONY, Saint, siirnamed The Gheat, and also Antony of Thebes, the father of 
inonacliism, wash, about the year 251 a. n., at Koma, near Heraklea, in upper Egypt. 
His parents were both wealthy and pious, and bestowed on him a religious education. 
Having, in obedience to what he believed to be a divine injunction, sold his possessions, 
and distributed the proceeds among the poor, he withdrew into the wilderness, wdiere 
lie disciplined himself in all those austerities wdiicli have hallowed his memory in the 
Gatliolic cliiirch, and formed the model of the monastic life. When 30 years of age, how- 
ever, desirous of obtaining a deeper repose than his situation afforded, he penetrated 
further into the desert, and tciok up his abode in an old ruin on the top of a hill, where 
he spent twenty years in the most rigorous seclusion; but, in 305, he was persuaded tu 
leave this retreat by the prayers of numerous anchorites, who wished to live under 
Ms direction. He now founded the monastery of Fai’oum, wdiich at first wms only a 
group of separate and scattered cells near Memphis and xArsinoS; hut which, neverthe- 
less, may be considered the origin of cenohite life. The persecution of the Christians 
by Maximian, in 311 a.d,, induced St. A. to leave his cell, and proceed to Alexandria, 
ill the iiope of obtaining the crown of martyrdom; hut, having failed in this, ho returned 
to Ms solitude in the course of a year, which, however, he soon left, and plunged yet 
deeper into the desert. At length he found a lodgment on a hill, about a day’s journey 
from the Red sea; but Ms disciples, discovering iiis retreat, so pressed him with their 
affectionate importunities, that he ventured to accompany them back. After many pious 
exhortations, he once more left them, and soon became the mighty oracle of the whole 
valley of the Nile. In 355, the venerable hermit, then 104 years of age, made a journe.y 
to Alexandria to dispute with the Arians. He had interviews with Athanasius and 
other distinguished persons; hut feeling his end approaching, he retired to his desert 
home, where he d., 356 A.D. 

Athanasius states, in Ms /S'! A , that the saint wore only a coarse shirt of 

hair, and never waislied his body, which is more credible than the stories he relates of 
his encounters with the devil, or his miracles. His whole conduct indicates the pre- 
dominance of a glowing and yet gloomy fancy, ivhich is the proper coiidltion of 
religions a.scef.icism. xilthough the father of monacMsm, St. A. is not the author of 
any monastic ‘'rules;” those which the monks of the eastern schismatic sects attribute 
to liim are the x>roduction of St. Basil. He is, perhaps, the most popular saint in the 
Catholic church. Accounts of his life and miracles are given in the Acta Sanetmmm of 
the Bollandists, under the date of the 17th Jan., on wAicli day Ms festival was kept. 

St. Aniuiony’s Eire.— The Rev. Alban Butler, in Ms Lims of the Smits, gives the 
following account of the origin of this name: “In 1089, a pestilential eyrsipelatous 
distemper, called the sacred fire, swept off gi*eat numbers in most ]irovinces of France ; 
public prayers and xirocessions were ordered against this scourge. At length, it pleased 
God to grant many miraculous cures of this dreadful distemper to those who implored 
Ms mercy throiigli the intercession of St. A., especially before his relics; the church [of 
La Motte St. .Didicr, near Vienne, in Dauphinh] in which they were deposited wuas 
resorted to by great numbers of pilgrims, and his patronage was implored over the 
whole kingdom against this disease.” The order of canons"regiilar of St. Anthony,” a 
religious fraternity, founded about 1000, for the relief of peiWhs afflicted wutli the fire 
of St. A., survi veil in France till 1790. 

St. Anthony's Well, a small fountain near the mined chapel of St. xV., on the 
norlherii slope of xVrtlmr’s seat (q.v.), near Edinburgh. This Interesting fountain, which 
consists only of a stone ])asin, into which water trickles from under an incumbent rock, 
is celebrated in the Scottish song — “0, Widy^ 

A^TBAIGUES, EM.ANrEi.-Lot:is-HENRi Belahnay, Count of, a great politician, 
but very amhigiions character, was b. at Yivarais, in the department Ardechc, in 1765, 
and was educated under the Abbe Maury. His superior talents wei'e first displayed in 
his Mimoire sar leu EiaU gmeranx, lears'Droits et la Manier de ks conwqiier (1788). " This 
book, full of daring assertions of liberty, wuis one of the first sparks of the fire which 
afterwuirds rose to such height in the French revolution. In 1789, when A. was chosen 
as a deputy, he not only defended the privileges of the hereditary aristocracy^ but also 
ranked himself with those who opposed the union of the three estates; while in the dis- 
cussions on the constitution, he maintained that the royal •oeto was an indispensable part 
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of good government. After leaving the assembly, in 1790, he was emploj^ed in 
diplomacy at St. Petersburg and Vienna, where he defended the catise of the Bourbons. 
In 1803, he was employed under Alexander of Russia in an embassy to Dresden, where 
lie wrote against Bonaparte a brochure, entitled A Ii\agmentof the t^th Book of Polybius^ 
discom-ed on Mount Athos, He afterwards came to England, and acquired great in- 
fluence with Canning. Despite his attachment to the interests of the Boiirlxms, he 
could never win the confidence of Louis XVIII. In 1812, he was murdered, "vvith his 
wife, at his residence near London, by an Italian servant, who, immediately after the 
act, committed suicide. 

ANTRIM, a CO. of Michigan, in the n.w. part of the lower jpeninsula, on Grand 
Traverse bay; 700 sq.m. ; pop. ’74, 3240. Farming is the main business. Co. seat, Elk 
Rapids. ' 

ANTBIH, a maritime co. in the n.e. of Ireland, in the province of Ulster; bounded, 
n„ by the Atlantic; w., by the n. part of the river Bann, dividing it from Londonderry, 
and by lough Neagh; s., by Lagan river, separating it from the co. of Down; s.e., by 
Belfast lough; and e. by the Irish channel. It stands tliird among the Irish counties in 
population, but in extent only ninth. Its greatest length is 56 m. ; its greatest breadth, 
20; its extent of sea-coast, 90 m. Area, 1164 sq.m. About two thirds of this is arable; 
a fourth, barren; and a seventy-fourth in woods. Pop. in ’51, 352,264; ’61, 368,948;^ ’71, 
404,015, of whom 184,144 were Presbyterians, 108,835 Roman Catholics, 88,934 Episco- 
palians, and the rest of other denominations. Ofl: the n. coast lie Rathlin isle and the 
Skerries; and off the e. coast, the Maiden rocks. The e. coast is hilly; and from Larne 
to Fair Head, parallel mountain -ranges of no great height, and covering a third of the 
county, stretch s.w. into the interior, forming valleys opening seaward, called the gleng 
of Antrim. The interior slopes towards lough Neagh. The highest eminences are — 
Trostan, 1810 ft. ; and SlieveinisU, or Slemish, 1782 ft. The principal streams are— the 
Bann, from lough Neagh to the Atlantic; the Main, running parallel to the Bann, but in 
the reverse direction, into lough Neagh; and the Bush, flowing n. into the Atlantic. 
Many peat-bogs occur in the county. Six sevenths of the surface consists of basaltic 
trap, often alternating with red ochre, and overlying hardened chalk, green-sand, new 
red sandstone, and niica-slate. The surface and edges of the trap-field, in some places, 
present basaltic columns of varied outlines. The green-sand and new red sandstone 
crop out on the e. and s.e. borders, and millstone grit occurs in the n.e. Between Bally- 
castle and the mouth of the Bann, the basalt assumes very picturesque forms; and the 
Giants’ causeway is one of the most perfect examples of columnar basalt in the world. 
Fine salt-mines occur at Duncrue and Carrickfergus; and small coal-fields near Bally- 
castle and in the interior. Rich beds of iron ore of fine quality have been recently 
opened in Glenravel, and a large export has been carried on from Oushendall and Carn- 
loiigh. The soil of A. is mostly light, and the chief crop is oats. In 1878, 246,498 
acres were under crop, 81,760 being in oats, 45,831 in potatoes, and 5372 in wheat. The 
laud is very much subdivided; and the rearing of flax, and the various branches of the 
linen, cotton, and coarse woolen manufacture, employ a great portion of the people. In 
1878, there were upwards of 91,000 pupils on the rolls "of the national schools in the 
county (22,000 being Catholics). The principal towns are — Belfast, Lisburn, Bally- 
mena, Ballymoney, Carrickfergus, Larne, and Antrim. A. co. returns two mem- 
bers to parliament; Belfast borough, two; and Carrickfergus and Lisburn boroughs, each 
one. The inhabitants are mostly Presbyterians, the county having been extensively 
colonized from England and Scotland. The original possessors wererthe O’Neills, who, 
partially dispossessed by John de Courcy, reappeared as chief, on the failure of Ids line, 
and in 1533 regained the vrhole country, except Carrickfergus and part of the glens — 
held by the Bissets of Glenarm. The forfeiture of Shane O’Neill terminated the domin 
ion of his race. 



ANT 'WEEP (in French, Anvers), the capital of the province which hears its name, 
and the chief commercial city of Belgium, is situate on the river Scheldt. Pop. ’76, 
150,650. Its chief public institutions are — the Academy of Sciences, Academy of Faint- 
ing and Sculpture, formerly known as the Academy of St. Mark, a medical and surgical 
school, naval arsenal, museum, and zoological gardens. The cathedral, one of th® 
noblest gothic structures in Europe, is 500 ft. in length by 240 in breadth, with a roof 
supported by 125 pillars, and a very lofty spire. The interior is enriched by the two 
greatest of all the pictures of Rubens, the Elevation of and the Descent from the Cross 
The church of St. James contains the monument of the Rubens family. The ne^w forth 
fications, recently erected, render the commercial capital of Belgium one of, the most 
strongly fortified places in Europe. The trade and manufactures of A. have recently 
greatly extended, and the large dock and quay accommodation having been found too 
limited, steps have been taken for making a new quarter of the town, with ample 
harbor-room, on the opposite side of the Scheldt. The manufactures consist chiefly of 
sugar, white-lead, cotton goods, point-lace, linen thread, carpets, gold and silver lace. 
It IS still celebrated for its sewing-silk, black silk stuffs, and printer’s ink, as it was in, 
former times for its velvets, damasks, and satins. There are also to be mentioned 
fobacco-manufacture, the cutting of diamonds and other precious stones, and ship- 
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A. is mentioned as early as the 8tli c. ; in the 12th and 13th it gave signs of eonsid- 
erable prosperity, and in 1550 numbered more than 200,000 inhabitants. The union of 
Belgium with Holland in 1815 was very favorable to the commerce and general pros- 
perity of A. By the revolution of Aug., 1830, it was linked to the destiny of Belgium. 
When the revolutionary party gained possession, the coniinandant, gen. Ciiasse, 
retreated to the citadel, and, exasperated by the breach of truce, commenced a bom- 
bardment, which destroyed the arsenal and about thirty houses. In 1832, a French 
army of 50,000 men, under marshal Gerard, appeared before A., to demand the sur- 
render of the citadel, which gen. Chasse refused. After the interior of the citadel had 
been reduced to ruins by the French artillery, gen. Chasse capitulated; the Flemish for- 
tification, and the forts Biirght, Zwindrecht, and Austro weel were surrendered to the 
Belgian troops, and the Dutcli troops were taken to France, as hostages for the surren- 
der of the forts Lilio and Liefkenslioek, according to an article in the nes’otiation of 
Hov. 15, 1831, which stipulated that the five citadels held by the Dutch troopsln Belgium 
should be surrendered. 


AHF BIS, an Egyptian deity, styled Anepu on hieroglyphic monuments, was, accord- 
ing to mythology, the son of Osiris and Hephthys. By the Greeks, he w^as frequently 
styled Hermes or Hermanubis, combining the Egyptian with the Grecian name. He is 
represented on monuments as having the head of a jackal, with pointed ears and snout, 
which the Greeks frequently changed to those of a dog. Sometimes he is seen wearing 
a double crown. A white and yellow cock was sacrificed to him. His office, like that 
of Hermes Psychopompus among the Greeks, was to accompany the ghosts of the 
deceased into Hades (Amenthes), and there to assist Horns in weighing "their actions, 
under the inspection of Osiris. As, in the lime of the Romans, the Egyptian worship 
had spread beyond Egypt itself, the two conceptions of A. and Hermes were blent 
together, and the dog’s head of the former was found united to the insignia of the latter. 

ANIJPSHIJHIJE', a t. of India, in the British district of Bohindshnimr, n.w. 
provinces, on the right bank of the Ganges, 73 m. e. from Delhi, on the route to Bareilly. 
The channel of the Ganges is here about a mile wide, but only about one fifth of that 
space is occupied by the stream in the dry season. The towiFis ill built and crowded, 
the houses either of mud or ill-ccmented brick. Pop. ’71| 10,044 

A'NUS, The, and its Diseases. The term {m?is is applied by anatomists to the lower 
or (in the case of animals) the posterior aperture of the Intestinal canal; the rcjctum 
terminating externally in the anus. With regard to its anatomy, it is sufiicient to .state 
that It is k(‘pt firmly closed on ordinary occasions by the external md inteimal rpkiiieter 
muscles, the former of which eoutraels the integument around the opening, and, liyit.s 
attachment to the coccyx behind, and to a tendinous center in front, helps tlie lemior 
ani muscle in supporting the aperture during tlie expulsive efforts that are made in llie 
passage of the freces or inte.stinal evacuations'; while the latter or internal ,^pMn€ter, \^ an 
aggregation, of the circular muscular fibres of the lowest part of the rectuiuv and acts in 
contracting the extremity of the Tube. The main function of d^letaior am muscle is 
expressed in it.s name, it being the antagonist of the diaphragm and other muscles which 
act in tlie expulsion of the fa?ces. The integument around the anus lies in ra.diating 
plaits, which allo\y of its stretching without pain during the passage of tlie fieces; anci 
the margin is provided with anumlier of sebaceous glands, which, in some of the lower 
animals, secrete strongly odorous matters. See Anal Glands. Infants are occasionally 
born will] an imperforate anvH, or congenital clo.sure of the rectum. In the simple.st 
form of this afiection, the anus is merely closed by thin skin, which soon becomes dis - 
tended with the meconium (q.v.), ]More complicated cases are those (X) in wiii€.h the gut 
terminates some distance above the seat of tlie anus in a blind sac or pouch , (2) where 
the rectum terminates in the hladtler, (;tc. Fortunately, the closure by a layer of .skin is 
far the most common form of imperforate anus, and the little patient is at once relieved 
by a very simple surgical cqieration. If, liowever, no treatment be adopted, which is too 
often the case, in (tonsequence of a popular delusion that the affection is incurable, the 
abdomen becomes distended and hard, vomiting comes on, the vomited matters soon, 
assume a ra»cnl smell, and the infant dies in a few days, either from exhaustion or 
rupture of the intestines. 

Spanniof the sphineter ani is by no means a rare affection; it is characterized by 
violent pain of tin*, anus, with difficulty in passing the fmees. On attempting an cxainl 
nation, the muscle feels hard, and resists the introduction of the finger. It usually 
occurs in sudden paroxysms, which soon go off ; but sometimes it Is of a more persistent 
cliaracter. Its causes are not clearly known, and although most surgeons regard it as a 
special atfectiori, some consider that the spasm is not a disease in Itself, bur merely a 
symptom of some slight excoriation or ulceration. Buppositories containing opium or 
belladonna introduced during the period of relaxation, are sometimes of use, and if there 
arc uk;ers, they must be specially treated.. Ulceration ocaxxvvmg bs a breach of surface 
at one or more points around the anus, but not extending within the oritice, is by no 
means uncommon in persons who are not attentive to cleanliness, and c, specially in 
women with, vaginal discharges. Strict attention to cleanliness, the patient being 
directed to apply warm water to the parts at least twice daily with a sponge (which after 
each operation should be carefully rinsed out), and one or two applications of the solid 
U. K. 1,-35 
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nitrate of silver, followed by black- wash, will effect a speedy cure. ^If the ulcer is seated 
voxIIy without the anus and paxtlj witMn the rectum, the distress is much more severe, 
and the treatment often requires the use of the knife. Fissure of the emus is a term 
applied to an affection consisting in one or more cracks, excoriations, or superficial 
ulcerations, situated between the folds of the skin and mucous membrane at the verge of 
the anus, and only slightly involving the rectum. They give rise to intense pain during 
the passage of the evacuations, and for some hours afterwards to great discomfort, smart- 
ino’, and itching. The treatment to be adopted is to endeavor to procure regular and 
somewhat soft evacuations, and to sponge wdth w^arm water immediately afterwards, the 
parts being dried with a soft cloth. One or two applications of solid nitrate of silver 
will sometimes cure the disease; and an ointment of oxide of zinc, or one containing 
chloroform, will sometimes serve to allay the irritation and heal the parts . — Pruritus ani^ 
wdiich simply means intense itching and irritation of this part, is perhaps rather to be 
regarded as a symptom of certain morbid changes rather than as a special disorder; but 
as it is a very common affection, and is product ive of much suffering, it must not he 
passed over. It is often associated with an unhealthy state of the intestinal secretions, 
or with simple constipation; with a congested state of the mucous membrane ; with a 
disordered condition of the womb; with the presence of thread-'worms in the rectum, 
etc. ; and it is peculiarly common in persons -whose occupations are sedentary. The 
affection is often much aggravated by the patient’s being unable to refrain from scratcli- 
ing the parts, which leads to excoriations, ulcerations, thickening of the skin, etc. The 
symptoms are usually most severe when the sufferer begins to get warm in bed. If the 
affection arise from worms, or a loaded state of the large intestines, enemata and 
purgatives will give immediate relief. If unhejilthy excretions exist, attention must be 
paid to the diet, and the occasional administratioii of a pill containing a grain of calomel 
and four grains of watery extract of aloes, together with the local application of soap 
and water to the parts, will often stop the itching. If there are any cracks or ulcers, 
nitrate of silver must be applied until they heal. I'd prevent the reappearance of these 
sores, the patient should bathe the parts night and morning with a strong solution of 
alum. An ointment composed of a drachm of calomel and an ounce of lard is strongly 
recommended by Mr. Smith of King’s College hospital, when other means have failed; 
who also states that the daily introduction of a well-oiled bougie, made of black wax, 
will sometimes succeed in very obstinate cases. The other principal affections of the 
anus are and which are discussed in special articles. 

AKVIL, an iron block, with a smooth, flat, steel face, on which malleable metals are 
hammered and shaped. A. ’s are of all sizes, from the tiny articles used by watchmakers 
to the immense masses for trip-hammer workdli great iron foundries. The common A. 
of blacksmiths has a cone or horn at one end, and a socket for a chisel in the other. The 
best A. are made of cast iron, faced with steel, the steel being placed at the bottom of tim 
mold and the iron poured upon it. 


AHVILLE, Jean Baptiste Boxjkgxjignon d’, a celebrated French geographer, b. at 
Paris in 1697, d. in 1782. He devoted lus whole life to geographical science. Biich -was 
his natural taste for map-drawing that his first study of the ancient authors iiuluc( 3 d him 
to publish, at the age of 15, a map of Greece. His rare qualities gained liim the friend- 
ship of the Abbe de Bonguerue, from whom he received tliose instructions which wmre 
the source of that profound and extensive knowledge he subsequently a<iquircd. He read 
the Greek and Latin histoTians and philosophers, as well as poets' specially noting the 
names and positions of cities and nations. He advanced the science of geography, not 
only by tlie vast number of maps which he executed, but also by the treatises, full of 
erudition and of historic and critical details, in which he discussed' numerous interesting 
questions. ^ The works of A. announced by M. de Maine many years ago, were to have 
been contained in 6 vols., exclusive of the volumes of maps. The principal portion wms 
publislied in 1834 by Levrault. But the deatli of M. de Maine in 1832 stopped the quarto 
edition near the end of the twelfth volume, to wdiich the map of Africa was how’-ever 
■wanting, althougli the text had been added, with notes digested from the most reccut 
investigations in that country. A. has left 211 maps and plans, and 78 memoirs, the 


and Greece, both ancient and medieval. His maps of modern countries contain all the 
knowlc3dge attained in his time. His valuable collection of maps was purchased in 1779 
by the I rench government for the royal library. 

AITWAEI, a celebrated Persian poet, who flourished during the 12th c., was b. in the 
province of Khorassan, and educated at the college of Mansur, at Tus. He emerged from 
obscurity m the course of a night. The story goes that tlie Scljukide sultan, Saniar, 
happened on one occasion to visit Tus, when the imagination of the jmutJiful poet w^as so 
excited by the presence of the monarch and his glittering retinue, that he resolved to WTite 
a poem in his praise. By next morning it was finished, and presented to Saniar, who 
instantly placed the fortunate youth among his courtiers. A. now^ began, to devote liim- 
stJJi to astrology, which was his ruin; for having predicted that in 1185 or 1186 a.d. a 
nun lean e would burst over ail Asia, overthrow the most solid edifices,, and shake the 
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very mountains, and notliiiig of the sort really occurring, but, on the contrary, an entire 
year of reanarimbiy tranquil weather, he fell into disgrace, and had to retire to Balkli, 
where he died in lbOO-1201 A.D. ^ 

His poems consist chiefly of lengthy panegyrics and shorter lyrical effusions, Tlie 
characterized by simplicity, ease, and naturalness; but the or 
long poems, are disfigured, like many other eastern poems, hy glittering imagery and 
historical conceits. His Elegy on ihs Captivity of Sanjar taken Prisoner by the OJmriik^^ 
has been translated into English by captain lOrkpatrick in the first volume of Asiatic 
MiseeUanies (Calcutta, 1785). 

ANZIN", a t. in the dept, of Nord, Prance, on the Scheldt, near Valenciennes, in the 
center of a most valuable coahmining district. A. has iron foundries, glass-works, brew- 
eries, and distilleries. Pop. 7288. 

AO'NIA, a district of ancient Greece, in which are Mt. Helicon (the Aonian mount) 
and the fountalii xiganippe. In fable, A. was a favorite haunt of the muses, who were 
called “Aonides.” 

AOKIiAGAETJ', or Aoltnla.ii, a t. of India, in the British district of Bareilly, 21 m. 
s.w. from Bareilly, on tiie route to Allygurh. It has a large bazar. Pop. ’71, 9947. 

A’ORIST, a form of the Greek verb by ■whlcli an action is expressed as taking place 
in an indefinite (Gr. aoristos) time. The Greek language is especially fertile in the past 
tenses of verbs, having, in addition to the tenses common to other languages-— namely, 
the imperfect, perfect, and pluperfect — tlie A., which is peculiarly adapted to the narra- 
tive style of writing. The distinction of first and second A. is purely formal. 

AO'ETA is tlie great arterial trunk wlvich, rising from the left ventricle of the heart, 
sends its branches j’amifying through the whole body. The A. in man is subdivided by 
anatomists into tlie arch, the tlK'racic A., and the abdominal A. The arch is a loop 
Vv'ith tlie coiivexity directed upwards, forwards, and to the right side, reaching at its 
highest part to a level with the second piece of the breast-bone, and then descending to 
the left side of the third dorsal vertclira. Five ai'teries arise from the arch — viz. , Iwo 
coronaries, for the supply of the inuscular tivssue of the heart itself; the iiinominata; 
and tlie left carotid and left subclavian arteries. At the commencement of the arch are 
three small swellings or pouches, the aortic sinuses, below 
which are the three semilunar valves or folds of the lining 
membrane, whicli prevent regurgitation of the blood back 
into the heart. Tlie A extends from the third 

dorsal verteliira to tlie diaphragm, gradually getting into 
the middle line of the spine. The thoracic A. gives off 
tiie brouclual arteries (twm or tliree) to supply the tissue 
of the lungs; and some small branches (three or four) to 
the cesopiiagiis, and interrr'stal arteries, to supply the 
walls of the' chest (ten on left, and nine on right side). 

The abdowhimil H, passes from the diaphragm to the 
fourtli lumbar vertebra, opposite the lower margin of 
which it divides into the two common iliac trunks. The 
abdominal A. gives off the two plirenic arteries to the 
diaphragm ; tlie ccnliac axis, whicli divides into three large 
brandies for the stomach, liver, and spleen; the superior 
mesenteric for tlie small, and part of the large intestine; 
the rctuds (two); the sapra-rcuids (two), one for each 
kidney; the spermatic; the inferior mesenteric, for the 
part of the large intestine not supplied by the superior 
mesenteric; and four or five- lumbar arteries, which sup- 
ply the loAver part of the abdominal walls (the loins). 

Where the A. bifurcates, a simill artery, the sac?^a- 
medfa, or caadal artery, arises, and yiasses along in the 
middle line; in fish and in animals with large tails, this 
branch is a continuation of the A. 

filie above is tlie usual arrangement; hut occasionally 
it varies, especially in the number of arteries springing 
from the arch. Tlie structure of the A. will be given 
under Atitery; and the comparative anatomy under 
Heart and CiRCULATTOX. Aorta: 

During fcetal life, there is a communication between a, ascending arch of aorta; 
the arch 'of the A. and the pulmon,arj' artei-y called the. 

c, right carotid; d, left carotid; 
c, left subclavian; f, thoracic 
aorta; gr/, diaphragm ; IPi, phre- 
nic arteries; cceliac axis; K 
coronary or gastne; b splenic; 
m, hepatic; tt, superior mesen- 
teric; oo, renal arteries; p, in- 
ferior mesenteric ; "p'\ spermat- 
ic; Ay, common iliac; r, middl* 
sacral. 


ductus ay'termus, the canal of which becomes obliterated 
after birth. It has been calculated that the velocity of 
the blood in the ascending part of the arch is 2| in. in 
a second. The pressure of the blood in the A. of a horse 
has been estimated to be 11 lbs.; and in man’s, 4 lbs. 
6 ozs. 

The coats of the A. are very subject to fatty disease 
termed athcronia (q.v.), and in advanced life, to caleare- 
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oils degeneration or deposit of earthy partieies, ivliicli destroys their elasticity. This 
change renders them very liable to aneurism (q.v.), which, as may be expected, is gen- 
erally situated at the curves of the A., especially^ at the arcli. Sulierers from this disease 
in the arch or thoracic A., suffer from palpitation within the chest, difficulty of breath- 
ing, occurring in paroxysms and during sleep, and shoots of pain through the chest. 
If 'the aneurism is on the arch, it generally presses forward, and may completely destroy 
the breast-bone, forming a pulsating tumor, covered only by the skin, or it may press 
up into the neck. If low in the chest, the aneurism may compress the thoracic duct, 
and cause emaciation. In the abdomen, the symptoms are pulsation and pain; but in 
both situations aneurism may exist for a length of time without attracting attention. 

In some cases the A. has been found obliterated, showing that the lower extremities 
can be supplied with blood by the anastomosing branches. Sir Astley Cooper and other 
surgeons have tied the A. for aneurism, but without success. 

AOSTA, a district of the province of Turin, in north Italy, surrounded by the highest 
elevations of the Alps, and watered by the river Dora-baltea. It contains an area of 
1233 sq.m. The dense pine-woods on the hills, the alpine pastures on the slopes, the 
plantations of vines, almonds, olives, figs, and mulberry trees in the valleys, and the 
ores of silver, copper, and iron in the bosom of the mountains, supply occu])ation and 
means of .subsistence to a pop. of about 83,000; but the land generally is not adapted to 
the growth of corn, though maize, barley, oats, etc., are produi'-ed ir/the lowest ])ortions 
of tiie valleys. The disease styled cretinism (q.v.) prevails to a iameri(a])lc extent, and 
few persons are altogether free from goitre (q.v.). Great nunibers of the poorer class 
emigrate during winter into the richer countries in tlieir vicinity, and earn a livelihood 
as chimney-sweepers, masons, and smiths. — Aosta, the principal t., 49 m. n.n.w. of 
Turin, contains 6700 inhabitants, and has a large trade in dieese, liemp, leather, etc. It 
was in ancient times the chief residence of the Salassi, a brave race of mountaineers, 
with whom Appius Claudius (134 b.c.) had to contend on his way into Gaul. They were 
finally destroyed by Terentius Varro in the time of xVugustus. Monuments of the 
Roman times— a well-preserved arch, two gateways, the ruins of an amphitlieater, and 
a bridge— still remain. The celebrated baths and mines of St. Didier are in the neigh- 
borhood. St. Bernard, the founder of the famous liospice which bears his iiaine, \\’as 
archdeacon of A.: and Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, was b. here. 

APA'CHES, Indians of Mexico, New Mexico, and Arizona; warlike nomads, roam- 
ing over Texas and the Mexican states. They wander and fight on horseback, and are 
usually at enmity with wiiite men, resisting all efforts to Christianize or civilize them. 
Yery few ever cultivate the soil, their living being derived chiefly from the chase and 
from robbery. 

APA'EI, Michael I., Prince of Transylvania, was b. in 1632, of an old but decayed 
family. He accompanied prince George" II in an expedition against the Poles in 1656, 
but vUts taken prisoner at the irruption of the Tatar hordes under their khan, ^Moliammod 
Girai. After his release, he went and lived for a short time at his paternal estate; but 
in 1601 he -was chosen prince of Transylvania, at the instigation or desire of xVli Pasha, 
generalissimo of the Turkish forces under sultan MahmoudTY. During the peace con- 
cluded wdth Austria, he reigned peaceably under the protoctioi^ of" the porte, and 
acquired the towns of Clansenburg and Ratiimar. He remained faithful to the Ottoman 
power till the siege of Ylenna in 1683. Fortune then changed. Tlie imperial troops 
penetrated into the country; and bn the 12th of Aug., 1687, "A. made a treaty with tJie 
emperor at Harkany, by which Transylvania was declared to he freed “ forever” from 
Turkish suzerainty, and placed under German protection. At Fogaras, on the 1st of Jiil y 
1688, the Transylvanian deputies assembled at the national diet, "took the oath of fealty 
to the Hapsburgs as legitimate monarchs of Hungary. Ever since tlie death of his wife, 
AnnaBornemitza, in 1688, A. had been sorely afflicted both in body and mind, and died 
(April 15, 1090) on the eve of a fierce retributive v/ar, commenced by his old allies, the 
Turks, who considered themselves ill used by his desertion of them. His son, ^lichael 
II., succeeded to the throne and its perils. The Turks, under the vizier (Jnprigli, over- 
threw the imperial army, and took several places, such as Nissa, Widdin, Sernendria, 
Belgrade, etc.; but the intestine troubles of the Ottoman empire hindered them, or 
rather count Tekeli, the adventurer whom tliey were helping, from retaining tliesc towns. 
The imperial troops subsequently regained everything; and at length the young Transvl- 
vanian prince w^as inveigled to Yienna, and cajole'<l into giving up his dominions'to 
Austria in lieu of a pension of 12,000 or 15,000 florins. He d'ied in 1713. 

APAlfAG-E is not an English legal term, hut is a technical word in the French law, in 
which system it signifies the assignment or conveyance by the crown of lands and feudal 
rights to the princes of the royal family, that they may he enabled to maintain them- 
selves according to their rank. (See a long article on this subject in Knight’s Political 
I>ktlon(mj, which refers to Rotteck and Welcker, Staats-Lcxlcon, art, liy P. iV. Pfizer. 
See also Merlin’s BSpertoire Jmispimdence under this head.) The word A., however, 
is sometimes found in Scotch law-books, the Scotch lawyers having most probably 
derived it from Prance, whose system of laws was so largely Imported into Scotland— 
the Court of Session itself having been modeled after the plan of the parliament of 
Paris. Mr, Erskine, in his Principles of the Law of Scotland, book L, tit. 4, sec. 8, says: 
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“ Tlie A., or patrimony of the prince of Scotland, has been long erected into a regality 
jurisdiction, called the principality. It is personal to the king’s eldest son, upon whose 
ileath or succession it returns to the crown. The prince has, or may have, his own 
chancery, from whicii his writs issue, and may have his own chamberlain and other 
officers for receiving and managing his revenue;” and the late prof. Bell, in his 
Principles of the Scotch Law, calls this principality the prince’s perpetual A. and per- 
sonal provision.” In England, the duchy of Cornwall may be said to be an A. of the 
prince of Wales, in whose person, also, since the junction of the two kingdoms under 
the same crown, now merge the rights of the prince of Scotland. His royal highness, 
In fact, when he goes north, ought strictly to be called, not prince of Wales, hut prince 
of Scotland. ■ 

In common parlance in England, the word A. is loosely used to denote any extra- 
territorial jurisdiction or sovereignty by governments or states; and even any dignity or 
right enjoyed by persons of rank. 

APATHIH', a t. of Hungary, in the co. of Bacs, near the left bank of tiie Danube, 
49 m. s.w. from Tlieresiopol. It has manufactures of woolen cloth, and a considerable 
trade in hemp, silk, madder, and woad, the products of the vicinity. Pop. ’69, 11,047. 

AP ATITE is the scientific and commercial name applied to a mineral mainly consist- 
ing of phosphate of lime (bone-earth), and which for some years past has been largely 
used in the preparation of manures. It is employed for the same purpose as bones or 
boiie-asli — namely, to supply phosphoric acid to the soil. The massive radiated variety 
is sometimes called phosphonte, and when massive, earthy, and impure, it is also kncwii 
mosteolite. Coprolites (q.v.), or phosphatic nodules, are likewise mainly composed of 
phosphate of lime. A. is found as a bedded rock, in compact spheroidal masses, in 
veins and dykes, and as an accessory constituent of rocks. It exists in nearly all geologi- 
cal formations, but is perhaps most abundant in the older metamorphic rocks. Exten- 
sive deposits of A. occur in various parts of the world. From Kragerbe in Norway, 
where it occurs associated with granitic rocks, and from Estremadura in Spain, where 
it is found in cretaceous strata, it has been largely sent to England, the total imports of 
these mineral pliospliates having in some years reached 5000 tons. There is a bed of A., 
18 in. thick, of Silurian a<|e," at Llanf>dlin in North Wales, wdilch has been exten- 
sively worked. A remarkabie deposit of* a kind of A., or rather rock guano, which has 
been termed “ somhrerite,” was discovered some years ago in the small island of Som- 
brero, situated about 60 in. to the e. of St. Thomas, in the West Indian group. _ It 
covers a great part of the island, whicli is about ll m. long, by |ths of a mile in breadth, 
Mr. A. Jiilien, writing from the spot in 1864, says there “is a natural division of the 
sombrero guano into two varieties. One of an oolitic structure, of a great varkhy of 
colors, and coDtaiuing, in addition to the bone ( 8 CaO,PO 5 ) and neutral ( 2 Ca 0 ,P 05 ) phos- 
phates of lime, tlie phospiiates of alumina, iron, and magnesia, etc. Idie other varieD^;, 
generally of a broad concretionaiy structure, is of a Avhite or yellowish-white color, con- 
taiuhig u little carbonate of lime, sulphate of lime, etc., hut especially abounds in bone 
])]iOsj)’hate of lime. It is almost certain that the former more nearly resembles the origi- 
nal deposit, and is the ohhn-of the two; while the latter is fa,r more uniform in compo- 
sition. The guano is interlaminatcd with ordinary coral limestone.” It is now believed 
that this hard or rock giaiuo has been formed by water filtering through ordinary guano, 
into the coral rock adjoining, and turning it more or less completely into phosphate of 
lime. A similar hard gimno occurs at Monk’s i.sland, and one or two others in the Car- 
ribbean sea. Large quantities have been introduced into this country, and still more 
■into the United States, under the name of sombrero guano, and are extensively employed 
by the manuhicturers of artificial manures, in place of ordinary bone-ash. The general 
treatment to v/hicii mimn-al phosphate is subjected, is to reduce it to powder, and act 
upon the pulverixeil matter witii sulphuric acid, which renders the phosphoric acid in 
the A. soluble in water, and thereby facilitates its introduction into the plant. These 
substances require to be ground to a finer powffier, and subjected to a more protracted 
(lig(*stion than bones. In the grcaiter number of cases where the A. or sombrero guano 
is treated in this way, it is mixed with other manures, such as peruvian guano, blood, 
or true bones, and thus a complex substance is manufactured, which is nnieli more 
acceptable to the plant tlnin the'sim])le A. or miTieml phosphate itself. The great impor- 
taiHUMif mineral piiosphate, in an agrienltiiral point of view, arises from the fact that 
no miu(*ra] substance possesses morc infiuence over the growth of the edible plants, such 
as wheat, liarley, oats, turnips, etc., than phosphoric acid does; any cheap source of 
that substance, therefore, is a great boon. The island of Sombrero contains as much 
phosphatic or bony matter as is present in many millions of oxen, and represents as 
much manure as would be obtained by the employment of the bones of these cattle. 
Tlie ditterent varieties of A. contain a little fluoride or chloride of calcium, or l)oth, as 
well as phosphate of lime. Of these varieties, besides those already mentioned, thei'e 
are others, niomvite, francaUie, and asparagvs stone. It occuns bolth massive and in 
crystals — wliich are generally small, and are often six-sided prisms, or six-sided tables, 
but some very large ones have been brought from Canada. It occurs in some of the tin 
mines in Cornwall, Saxony, Bohemia, etc., and in rocks of various ages, as mentioned 
above- Jt is found of various colors, more or less green, blue or red, sometimes white, 
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and often gray. The proposal to employ it as a manure first excited inuch interest in 
1856, and began to be enterprisingly carried into effect, with happy results— rocks once 
deemed most barren being thus rendered conducive to the fertility of soils. In Spain, A. 
is used as a building stone. 

APE, a name commonly given to the tailless monkeys. (See Barbaby Ape, 
Chimpanzee, Gibbon, Gorilla, Orang-Otano, etc.) It was originally commensurate 
in signitication with monkey, and the terms were indiscriminately used. The origin of 
the word is uncertain. See Monkey. 

The worship of apes or monkeys has been common among pagan nations from a 
period of remote antiquity, and still prevails very extensively, being practiced in Japan, 
in India, and by some of the African tribes. The source of it is perhaps to be found 
parti}" in the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, and partly in the qualities which 
apes have been supposed to possess in a conspicuous degree, and of wddch they have 
been made symbolic. An A.’s tooth, kept in a temple in Ceylon, was regarded with 
extraordinary veneration, and immense wealth ivas accumulated through tlie continual 
offerings of the -worshipers; but the temple was plundered, and the tooth carried away 
hy the Portuguese in 1554. 

A-PEAK, or A-peek, a maritime term signifying the position of an anchor -when the 
cable lias been drawn so tight as to bring the ship directly over it; the sailors then say 
that “ the anchor is a-peak.” 

AP'ELDOEK, a beautiful village in the Netherlands province of Gelderland, is situated 
about 17 m. n. from Arnhem, on a canal which joins the river Grift, a bnincli of the 
Yssel, by which, and the public roads from Arnhem and Utrecht to Deventer and 
Ziitphen, and by railway, it has much traffic. The Loo, a hunting-lodge of the king, is 
in the neighborhood. The principal industries are agriculture, making paper, grinding 
corn, founding copper, manufacturing blankets and coarse wmolen cloth, etc. Pop. of 
A. (1st Jan., ’75), 13,340, 

APEL'LES, the most celebrated painter in ancient times, was the son of Pythias, and 
was probably, in accordance with the statement of Suidas, born at Colophon, on the 
Ionian coast of Asia Minor; though Pliny and Ovid call him a Coan, and Strabo and 
Lucian an Ephesian. This, however, may simply refer to the fact that he was made a 
burgess of that town. Pie flourished in the latter part of the 4lh c. b.c. ; received his 
first instruction in art in the Ionian school of Ephesus, then studied under Pamphilus 
of Amphipolis, and latterly at Sicyon, under Melanthius, and thus he united the fine 
coloring of the Ionian with the accurate drawing of the Sicyonic school. During the 
time of Philip, A, visited Macedon, where lie became the intimate friend of Alexander 
the great. It was probably at the Macedonian court that the best da}"s of A. w"ere spent. 
Pliny relates that on one occasion when Alexander visited A. in his studio, the king 
exhibited such ignorance of art that A. recommended liim to be silent, as the boys who 
were grinding the colors were laughing at him. But the same story is told of Zeuxis and 
Megahyzus. He afterwards visited Khodes (where he was familiar with Protogenes), 
Cos, Alexandria, and Ephesus. The period of bis death is not known; but as lie prac- 
ticed his art before the death of Philip, and as his visit to Alexandria was after the 
assumption of the regal title by Ptolemy, he probably flourished between 352 and 808 b.c. 
The most celebrated paintings of x\. were bis Anadyomene, or Venus Rising from the Sea, 
with a shower of silver drops falling round her like a vail of gauze, the Graces, and similar 
subjects; but he cultivated the heroic as well as the graceful style. His ideal portrait of 
Alexander wielding a thunderbolt was highly esteemed, and preserved in the temple 
of Diana at Ephesus. With reference to this painting, Alexander said: “"i'bere are 
only two Alexanders— the invincible son of Philip, and the inimitable Alexander of xV.” 
A. is said to have left an incomplete paintingof Venus, to wiiicli no other painter would 
presume to give the finishing touches. The" disposition of A. was remarkably free from 
envy, and lie willingly acknowledged the merits of his contemporaries. Amphion, he 
said, excelled him in grouping, and Asclepiodorus in perspective, but pmr was his 
alone. On coming to Rhodes, and finding that the works of Protogenes xvere not ajipre- 
ciated by his countrymen, he at once offered him 50 talents for a picture, and spread the 
report that he intended to sell it again as his ow'ii. The industry with wliich he prac- 
ticed dra-wing was so great as to give rise to the proverb, dies sine lined Many 

other anecdotes are related of A. When his pictiuos were exposed to public view, lie 
used to place himself behind a picture, to listen to the criticisms of the common people. 
A cobbler having detected a fault in the shoe of one of his figures, it is stated that A. 
instantly rectified it; hut when the cobbler, on the following day, extended his criticism 
to the legs, the painter rushed from his hiding-place, and ^old the cobbler to stick to 
the shoes, or, in the Latin version, which has become proverbial, sutor supra 
crepidam.'' \ 

APENNINES (atal. Appenni'ni; anciently, Lat. Mens Apeniinius)^ a mountain -chain 
extending uninterruptedly throughout the whole length of the Italian peninsula. It lies 
between 37 and 44° 30' n, lat., and 7°40' and 18° 20' e, long., and belonjrs to the system of 
^e Alps, from which it branches off at the Col de Ten da,^ near the sources of 1he‘'Tariaro. 
From tins point, the chain, under the name of the Ligurian xV. , girdles the gulf of Genoa, 
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in the immediate vicinity of the sea, and then runs inland to a considerable extent, 
forming the water-shed between^tlie Adriatic and the Mediterranean, but gradualiy 
approaching the east coast, till, in the highlands of the Ahruzzi, it is close upon it; 
after whicli it takes a south-western direction through Naples, dips under the sea at the 
strait of Messina, and reappears on the northern coast of Sicily, Kecent geographers 
divide the A. as follows: 1. The North A., from the Col deTenda in the Maritime Alps 
to the pass of Borgo Sa,n Sepolcro, in the neighborhood, of Arezzo, on the eastern border 
of Tuscany. 2. The Central A., from Arezzo to the valley of Pescara, which flows 
between the two Abruzzi. 3. The South A., from the valley of the Pescara to cape 
Spartivento. 4. The Insular A. , or the Sicilian range. The leading feature of the A., 
wherever they approach tlie coast, is their extraordinarily steep declivities; wdiile in 
middle Italy and llie adjoining portions of upper and lower Italy, long terraced plateaus, 
lovrer ranges, and, finally, extensive coast-plains, mark their gradual descent on the west. 
The general name for these lower ranges is Sub-Apennine; but they have a variety of 
particular designations, such as, the mountains of Carrara and Seravezza, Protomagno 
and Monte Ainiata, in Tuscany; the Sabine, Alban, and Yolscian mountains, in 1110 
former papal states; Monte Gargano on the s.e. coast, n. of Manfredonia, etc. The 
main chain of llie A. does not send off spurs into the Apulian peninsula, or heel of 
Italy, 'wiiich, for the most jiart, is rather level, or only interspersed with detached groups 
of hills. 

The direction of the great chain of the A. is favorable to the formation, on the w. 
side, of important river-basins, such as those of the Arno, the Tiber, the Garigliano, and 
the Voitunio ; while, on the e. side, we find nothing but small streams, in most cases, 
destitute of afiiuciits, hurrying down to the sea through wild precipitous valleys. In 
northern Italy, the Ligurian A., almost overhanging the gulf of Genoa, can only develop 
on the s. puny sti'eams, while the n. sends down, through the plains of Piedmont, large 
tributaries to the Po. 

The ip'erage height of the entire chain of the A. is about 4000 ft., which, however, in 
then., sinks down to little more than 3500 ft,; and in the mountains of the Abruzzi, 
rises to 7000 feet. Here, in IMonte (’k)rno, the highest peak of the range known under 
the name of Gran basso dTt alia, tliey reach aiv elevation of 10,200 ft., and in Monte 
Yelino of 7850 feet. The North A. attain, in Monte Cimone, situated in the s. of Modena, 
a height of 0073 ft.; tiie South A., in Monte Amara, a height of 9000 ft.; the Insular 
A., if we exclude tlie i.solated peak of /Etna, in Pizzodi Case, a height of 6500 feet. 

The A. are crossed by 13 princi])al I'yisses: these are, proceeding from n, to s.— 1. The 
pass of Savona; 2, of Bocchetta; 3, of Gisa; 4, of Monte Cimone: 5, of Porretta; 6, of 
Pietramala; 7, of Borgo San Se])Ol(.TO; 8; of T'urlo; 9, of Serravalle; 10, of Aquila; 11, 
oflseriiia; 12, of Areano and Troja; 13, of Potenza. The prevalent stone is a .species 
of compact limestone, of a -whitish -gray color, belonging to the Jura formation. Besting 
on the iim(?.'^tone is found a more recent formation of sandstone and marl, which is 
ospeciuliy abundant in tiie middle region of the Sub-A., contains an extraordinary num- 
ber of petri factions, and must be reckoned as belonging to the upper division of the 
Parisian limestone. Cider formations, however, frequently crop out. Thus, for instance, 
on the water- shed of the North and Central A. there are found transition clay -.slate, 
grauwacke- slate, etc. The A., especially the Boman and Neapolitan, are di.stin^uished 
from ail <.)ther mountain-chains by the rich variety of niarhle.s which they contain. In 
some places the ([uarrics seem inexhau.stible. Yolcanic rocks are numerous in the middle 
and southern regions, wdiere the agency of fire has caused very wonderful formations, 
as, for instance, the crater-lakes of Albano, Nemi, Yesuvius, Solfatara. 

The principal chain exhibits, for the mo.st part, a dreary and barren appearance; 
it looks like a vast wail, with very few projecting peaks to break the dull monotony of 
the scene, and tiierefore seldom furnishes any salient points on which the eye of the spec- 
tator can rest with pleasure. Naked, riven, covered Avith thick the declhities 

seem as if scorciied by the southern .sun. Only in the Abruzzi, in the sub-A., and 
above all, in the marble mountains of Carrara and BeraA^ezza, do the bold and rnagni-fl- 
ceiit forms of the Alps ix'appear. MTiere the A.— in general so poorly stipplied Avith 
streams — exhibit a trace of Alpine abundance of water, there is no lack of rich pastures 
and dense forests, but iisually only thin gra.ss and Avild .scrubby bushes cover tlie stony 
slopes. The greater mimlierof the roaring forest brooks, in the deep rocky ravines, dis- 
jflay, <luring sumnun*, only a dry bed. MTiere the mountains dip doAvn to'tbe sea, as at 
the riviera of Genoa, and the gulf of Naples, a rich, peeuliarly southern vegetation 
clotlies the dceUvllios. Gigantic agaves, Indian figs myrtle 

orange-groves, hint in the.se northern lands of the splendors of the tropic.s. Up to 
3000 ft. of elevation, eornflelds, fruit bearing chestnuts, and deciduous oaks are found. 
Beyond this, all vegetation ofte'n ceases on the steep and stony sides of the mountaims; 
but at other times the beech or the fir appears in den.se forests. There is no region 
of perpetual suoaa^; but the summits of the Abruzzi and the lofty peaks of Lunigfaiia, 
are often covered Avith snow from Oct, far into May, and send their icy breath so 
suddenly down into the mild valleys, that the temperature in a feAv hours sinks 12“ to 
18'" P., and a warm stning afternoon is succeeded by a bitter Dec. evening. 

APENEA BE, a t. in the Ih’ussian province of SlesAig-Holstein, situated at tbe bottom 
of a gulf in the Little Belt, has an excellent harbor, and a considerable amount of ship* 
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Pop. '75, 6176. The environs of the t. are beautiful. The first historical men- 
tion made of A. relates to its destruction by the Slaves in 1148; and, indeed, its position 
has always laid it open to the casualties of northern war, whether on a large or small 
scale, as has been especially seen since 1848. Near the t. stands the castle of Brundiund, 
built by queen Margaret in 1411, in which the bailiff of the place resides. 

APET'ALOTTS, a term in botany, applied to flowers or to flow’ering plants, and signi- 
fying that they are destitute of petals or corolla (q.v.). When both the calyx and 
corolla are wanting, the flower is said to be mhlamydeoiis (from the Greek chlamys, a 
covering), or naked. The absence of the whorl of petals sometimes occurs in an excep- 
tional manner in orders or genera ordinarily characterized by its presence. In some 
plants, as in certain species oi iliQ oi'(^Qr caryophyllati6(B, petals are sometimes present, 
sumetimes absent, a tendency apparently existing to the suppression of this whorl. 

APHANIFTERA, or Aphanoptera, a term applied to an order, sub order, or 
family of wingless insects, coinposed of various species of fleas, forming the family 
pulicidiB, and closely allied to the flies. The common flea may be considered a type. 
Another is the chigoe of South America, an insect whose burrowing in the flesh pro- 
duces troublesome ulcers. 

APHA'SIA (Gr. a, not, ondiphads, speech) is a term adopted by the eminent French 
physician, Trousseau, to denote a remarkable symptom of certain conditions of the ner- 
vous system in which the patient is more or" less unable to express liis thoughts in 
speech. The disease has been casually noticed by many earlier observers, amongst whom 
Dr. Parry of Bath may be especially noticed; but it was not until within the last 20 years 
that it has received the attention which its great singularity demands. Before receiving 
its present name, it had been termed aphemid (from a, not, and pdmii, I speak), and 
alalid (from laHeo, I talk). Yoisin, in an elaborate memoir on tiiis subject, published in 
1865, observes that it may be due to several causes. It may be congenital or acquired, 
and in the latter case is due to some form of lesion or injuiy of the anterior lobes of the 
brain. This fact was observed as long ago as 1825 by Boulilaud; but in 1861, during a 
discussion of the anthropological society of Paris, as to whether certain faculties, such 
as language, are or are not localized in special parts of the brain, Bro(3a advanced the 
view, that the faculty of language has its seat not only in the anterior lobes, but in the 
left lobe, and occupies exactly the external left frontal convolution, where the anterior 
lobe meets the middle lobe immediately in front of the fissure of Sylvius, This 
singular conclusion was deduced from only two post-mortem examinations wiiich 
had just occurred at the BicStre, but a number of previously published cases sup- 
ported it; and Dr. Hughlings Jackson, of the London hospital, “has seen about seventy 
cases of loss or^ defect of speech with hemiplegia, and in all but one, the hemiplegia 
was on the right side, indicating disease of the side of the brain.” — La/rmt, 
Nov. 26, 1864. Moreover in the two cases which during the year last named proved 
fatal in the Edinburgh and Glasgow infirmaries, Dr. Sanders and Dr.Gairdner traced 
the disease to the exact s^ot described by Broea. It may be caused by wounds, 
tumors of various kinds, including hydatids, or by softening of the left anterior 
lobe, and has occasionally, but very rarely, been fouiicl in as.sociation with lesions of 
other parts of the eerebrmn, and even of the cerebellum and spinal cord. According to 
Yoisiii, in 140 cases, the laft anterior lobe was aitected in 140, and the right in only 6 
cases. A varietjr of aphasia has been noticed in typlioid fever and in tiic first stage of 
small-pox; also m certain chronic cachexias or intoxications, as fo]- example, in syphilis 
and chronic alcoholism ; and there are eases in which the affection is purelv nervous, 
and results from epilepsy, an overtaxed brain, etc. The patients in whom true aphasia 
Irom disease of the brain occurs, are excellently described by Dr. Gairdii( 3 r in his essay 
On the Fundims of ATtimhu Speech, etc. (Glasgow, 1866). thi.s description, in a con- 
densed form, is as follows; These patients have been tlie subject of some form of dis- 
turbance of the eei’ebral functions, sometimes with, but sometimes also without a manb 
fest disturbance of the intellect. It maj^ have been epilepsy or apoplexy, in whicli latter 
case, as luis been already noticed, there is often parasysis, almost invariably on the right 
side of the body, This paralysis may be of any extent of completeness, but in many 
cases the patient has such command over the ihovements of tlio tongue and lip.s, as to 
show that It is not from paralysis his speech is affected. Tlio states of intellect and con- 
sciousness are equally variable the patient occasionally appearing and behaving as if he 
were in perfect bodily and mental health, except for the aphasia, ifforeover, the aphasia 
itself shows itself in the most varied forms. In the more trivial cases, it is little more 
than an aggravation of the common defect of forgetting, or being unable to recall the 
name of a person or tiling when wanted. Dr. Gairdner records the case of what he calls 
“an apluisic,” who eould conduct an ordinary conversation pretty well, but wlio could 
not name the days of the week, and would, for instance, call Monday “ tlie first work- 
ing-day,'' and who had forgotten, or could not give utterance to his own name. Some- 
times a patient will perfectly articulate such exi)r6.ssions as these: “ 1 want , I want 

, YHiere’s the’'—, almost alwmys stopping sliort at the name of the object. Sometimes 

the patient's vocabulary is limited to one or two common words, as “yes” or “ no;” or 
perhaps he utters only one or more unintelligible words, as in the case of one of Tiws- 
seau’s patients, who for four months uttered uoUflng but (JoudM’Ao every possible 
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question, unless when in moments of great irritation, and he would then articulate 
Sacon, M.C(;r^’’~-prol)ahly an abbreviation for a French oath. Strange to say, certain 
apliasics wdio can articulate absolutely nothing else, can sw^ear wuth perfect facility. 
Such exclamations as “ Ohr’ “Dear me!” “ God bless my life !” and “D— n it!”are often 
the only utterances of these patients. Dr. H. Jackson, in a memoir on aphasia, in the 
first volume of the London Hospital Reports, has made some excellent remarks on this 
peculiarity, which are well worthy of perusal hy all who study mental philosophy. He 
ingeniously regards an oath not as apart of language, hut as “ a sort of detonating 
comma.” The general reader nia,y also read with advantage the histories of t-vvo cases 
recorded hy Trousseau, in which Frenchmen of high mental capacity, and well acquainted 
with the disease (one of tliern an eminent physician in Paris, who had specially studied 
the diseases of the brain; and the other, prof. Lordat of Montpellier), have x^assed 
through attacks of aphasia, have recovered, and have described their own cases. 

Aphasia may he either temporary or x>ersistent; in the former case, being due to loss 
of nervous energy, congestion, or some other functional disorder; wTiile in the latter 
case, it is probably associated with disease of structure. It is unnecessary to describe 
the treatment, which varies according to the peculiarity of each individual case, and 
must be left solely in the hands of the physician. 

AFHEXIOH, that point in the elliptical orbit of a xfianet which is most remote from 
the sun. The opposite point, or tliat nearest to the sun, is styled the PEiiiiiELioiir. At 
the former point, the swiftness of the planet’s motion is least, and begins to increase; at 
the latter, it is greatest, and begins to decrease. This irregularity of motion is most 
remarkable in comets wliose orbits deviate most from the circle. The motion of the 
comet of 1680, at its perihelion, was calculated as 137,000 times more rapid than its 
motion in K. See Apsides. 

A'PHIS, a genus of insects belonging to the order hemiptera, siilnorder homoptera — 
the type of a family called aphkUi. They are small insects, living by sucking the juices 
of x>lJi'nts, upon wiiich they may be seen congregated in immense numbers, often doing 
serious injury, causing the distortion of leaves, and even the blight and decay of the 
plant. Tiie woolly aphis, or American blight {A. lanigera; eriosoma ^niaU of Leach), 
is sometimes very Injurious to apple-trees, and wdieii once it has found its way into a 
garden or oreliard, is very difficult of removal. It is a minute insect, “covered with a 
long cotton-like wool, transpiring from the pores of its body” — “a cottony excretion”— 
in wdiicii it diilers fiurn th^^ ordinary aphides, and takes its place in the chinks and 
rugosities of the bark, niiiltiplying rapidly, extracting the sap, causing diseased excres- 
cences; and, ulilinately, the destruction of the tree. It was first observed in England in 
1787; but it is uncertain if it was, as has been supfiosed, accidentally imported from 
Anici’i(::a. l-lie hop-liy (J.. Immidi), and the A. of the turnip and cabbage (A. brassiae), 
have sometimes caused the destruction of entire crops. The price of hops varies from 
one yetir to another, very much according to the numbers in which has appeared. 

The potato A (J tnsinfoi) has been represented as the cause of the potato disease; hut 
this opinion has few supporters. The aphides of the rose (A. and of the bean 
{A. falta) eye among the most familiariy known. Everyone must have observed the 
leaATS of tuTs and ^li mbs deformed red convexities. In the hollows of the under 
side of these, a])hi<les have their habitation, and there they find their food; the exhausted 
leaf at last cm Is up Aost of the species are green; the A. of the bean is black. They 
arc generally ealhid pl.int-liee. They liave a proboscis {hcmstellurn), b,y wdilch they x^ierce 
and\suck ] Jants; and at the extremity of the abdomen, two horn-like iwocesses, from 
wiiicii exude frequent small drops of a saccharine fiuid called lioney-dsw^ a favorite food 
of ants. It has been seen even to fall in a kind of shower from trees much covered 
witli apliidi^s. Mc-nlion lias been made in the article Ant, of tlie means which ants take 
to olitain this food. ’Phe legs bf npliides are long, and they move slowly and awk^vavdly 
])y them. The greater number of them never have wings; it is in the autuom that per- 
fect Avinged insoiUs generally ap]>ear. From the pairing of these result eggs, which q^ro- 
diice female aphides in the following spring, and successive generation's of Avingless 
aphides are p]*oduc(Ml in a viviparous maniTer withont impregnation throughout the 
summer, lifter which Avinged a})hides again apx^ear. Their increase is restrained not 
only hy birds, Imt ’ey insects Avliich feed on them. A family of coleopterous ins(‘cts, to 
wdiichdhe genus cnvctndla or lady-bird (q.v.) belongs, has receh^ed upon this account the 
m\me ei (iphidlpJnaji, or aphis-ea*ters. There are also certain minute hymeuopteious 
insects, Avhich ilestroy them in great numbers by depositing their eggs in them; the 
Virva feeds upon the living A., out of Avliich it at last eats its Avay, leaving a mere desic- 
cated skin. q” : 

APHO'HIA (G-r. a, not, nndipJionh, Amice) is the term used in medicine to signify a 
more or less complete loss of voice. It is altogether distinct from in iitlsm, in Avhich it is 
impossible to form ai'ticulnte sounds, and in most cases the voice is not entirely gone, 
but only more or less lost or sux)pressed. The voice is essentially x^roduced (as has been 
proved dll tlie special article on tliat subject) by three distinct agents — ^^ auz., (1) the expi- 
ration of ail', (3) the opening of the glottis, and (3) the tension of the vocal cords— and 
hence anything interfering with, expiration, or Avith the fiiuctions of the glottis arid vocal 
cords, may oaiise aphonia.' Thus, it may result from xiaraly sis of the resxnratory iiiusdes, 
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f . from pulmonary emphysema, apd sometimes from pnemnonia; or it may be caused by 

i diseases of the larynx, as chronic laryngitis, oedema of ^ the glottis, polypus, etc. ; or 

' by pressure on the larynx caused by abscesses, vegetations, and any kind of morbid 

groAvth ; or it may be traced to some functional or organic disturbance of the inferior 
vocal cords. Tims, the muscular fibres which act on these cords may become affected in 
acute laryngitis by extension of the inflammation, or their action may be impeded by the 
pressure of false membrane in croup. In typhoid fever, the aphonia which is so com- 
monly observed is due to ulceration extending to these structures. Again, in cases of 
lead or phosphorus poisoning, there is aphonia due to fatty degeneration of the muscles. 
Not unfrequently, aphonia maybe traced to compression of the recurrent or inferior 
laryngeal nerve, which is the nerve supplying motor power to all the muscles of the 
larynx, with one trifling exception. 

Such pressure is not unfrequently caused by an aneurism, an abscess, tumor, etc. In 
the same way, a wound or contusion of the pneumoga.stric nerve, or one of the recurrent 
branches, will cause aphonia, or, more commonly, an exlremel}' hoarse modification of the 
voice, in consequence of the laryngeal muscles being paralyzed on one side, and remain- 
ing active on the other. There are cases of direct nervous" action being interfered with; 
but there are many cases of what may be termed rejkx aphoim, aswheii tlie voice is often 
more or less lost in the course of pregnancy when acconi]'>aiiied with convulsions, or in 
consequence of the presence of intestinal worms, or after the rapid suppression of an 
exanthematous ra.sli, or of a long-continued hemorrhagic discharge. Aphonia is, more- 
over, very coramouly associated with hysteria. 

When aphonia is not due to irremovable causes, as tumors pressing on the recurrent 
4 nerve, fatty degeneration of the laryngeal muscles, etc., it general} j disappears after a 

,' 1 ' longer or shorter interval. It occasionally assumes remarkable intcnmitteiit shapes. In 

;i; one instance, the affection came on regularly at the same time of the year for 17 

years, beginning daily at noon, and lasting the remainder of the day, for a period vary- 
ing from B to 7 months. Another case is recorded in which duriiig 14 years, a young 
, 'i wmman could only speak during two or three hours daily. 

; In those cases which are amenable to treatment, emetics, electricity^, strychnine, 

; leecinng, blistering, croton-oil liniment, and internal application of nitrate of silver, 

/ !: have been found to be the most useful remedies. 

? APH'OEISM, a maxim, or any short and significant saving; such ns, ‘‘custom is a 

d; second nature.” A whole piece or work is sometimes wait ten in tlie form of a series 

^ of aphorisms, arranged in due order, and leaving their connection to be traced by llie 

;i reader’s reflection. In certain circumstances, this aplioristic style has an impressive 

effect; hut long continued, it becomes wearisome. 

' * ABHROBI'TE, the Greek name of Yenus, according to various traditions, is derived 

« from a/phroa (foam), in allusion to the old poetical mytli which represented tlie goddess 

, , as springing from tlie foam of the sea. See Venus and Afeules. Aphrodma were fes- 

tivais celebrated in honor of A. in numerous cities of Greece, but esp(;cially in Cyprus. 
>■.? At Paphos, in this island, was her most ancient temple. Bloodless sacrifices alone were 

imagined to please A., such as flow^ers, incense, etc. Mj^stcries of an impure kind 
formed part of the ceremonial of the aplmodisia. Aphrodisia were no doubt held in the 
A other places where A. was worshiped, such as Oythera, Sparta, Thebes, Elis, etc., 

though they are not mentioned. At Corinth and Athens, the aphrodisia were celebrated 
principally by prostitutes. 

. APHTHA. See APTiiiE, ante. 

: APIA'GEA2. See Umbelliper.e. 

. APIACERE. See Ad Libitum. 

^ ; ATIABY. See Bee. 




APIOITTS, Marcus G.-veius, a Roman epicure, who lived in the times of Augu.stus and 
Tiberius, and w^as celebrated for his luxurious table and bis acquirements in the art of 
cookery. WTien, by the gratification of his favorite indulgence, ho had consumed the 
greater part of ids fortune, and had only some £80,000 left, he poisoned himself, m order 
to avoid the misery of plain diet. Two other gourmands — one in the time .ff Pompey' 
the other in the reign of Trajan~are mentioned under the name Apicius. The Roman 
cookery-book, GeeUi Apicii de Ohsouiis et CondiMentis sixe de ve Cidlniti'dl (libri decern), 
ascribed to A., bclong.s to a much later time, inasmuch as it abounds in inaccuracies and 
solec^ms. Its author Cmlius has thought proper to recommend his work to gourmands 
by affixing to it the celebrated name of Apicius. 

A'PION, a Greek grammarian, tv-as bora at Oasis, a t. in Libya, but educated in Alex- 
andria, which he affected to consider Ids birthplace, from a desire of being thought a 
puie Greek. He studied under Apollonius, the son of Arcliibius, frohi whom he acquired 
ail adiiiiiation of Homer, and afterwards went lo Rome, where he succeeded Theoii as 
teacher of ihetoric. He seems to have been as remarkable for his loquacious vanity 
as toi his knowledge. He declared that himself, and every one whom he mentioned, 
vimuld be held in immortal memory, that he was equal to the first philosophers of 
Greece, and that Alexandria should be proud of him. From his bragging, Tiberius used 
to call him cymhalum mmicli (the cymbal of the universe. 
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Witli the exception of one or two fragments, the whote of A.'s numerous writings 
are lost. He composed a work on the text of Homer, partly in the form of a diction- 
ary, which was frequently referred to by subsequent authors; a work on Egypt, which 
contained the far-famed story of Androdus and the Lion, preserved by Auius Gellius; a 
work against tlie Jews; one in praise of Alexander the great; another on the great epicu- 
rean Apicius ; histoiies of various countries, etc. 

A'HOS TIJBERO'SA, formerly included in the genus glycine, and called 0, apios, a 
plant belonging to tlie natiu’al order leguminom, sub-order papilionacem, having tuberous 
roots, a twining stem, dark red flowers, leathery, 2-valvuiar legumes, and pinnate leaves, 
with 7 pair of smooth ovato-lanceolate leaflets. This plant, which is a native of Vir- 
ginia, has for a century been cultivated in botanic gardens in Europe, and has recently 
been brought into particular notice on the continent, in a great measure through the 
French traveler Lamare-Picquot, who, during his travels in ISforth xAmerica, convinced 
himself of the value of the tubers as air article of food, for which they are there used 
to some extent. Various attempts have since been made to cultivate it like the potato; 
l 3 ut its cultivation is found difhcult, upon account of the length and weakness of the 
twining shoots and the lenglli of the roots. The tubers cooked in steam are free 
from all acridity and bitlorness, and very mncli resemble potatoes dressed in the same 
way. Tiiey contain more nitrogen than potatoes (4-5 per cent), also more starchy farina 
(33-55 according to an analysis by Payen). 

ATIS, the bull worshiped by the ancient Egyptians, who regarded it as a symbol of 
Osiris, the god of tlie Nile, the husband of Isis, and the great divinity of Egypt. A 
sacred court or yard was set apart for the residence of A. in the temple of'”Ptah at 
Memphis, where a numerous retinue of priests waited upon him, and sacrifices of red 
oxen were offered to him. His movements, choice of places, and changes of appetite 
were religiously regarded as oracles. It was an understood law that A. must not live 
longer than 25 years. When he attained this age, he was secretly put to death, and 
buried b}" the priests in a sacred well, the popular belief being that he cast liimself 
into the water. If, liowever, he died a natural death, his body was solemnly interred 
ill the temple of Serapis at Memphis, and bacchanalian festivals were held to celebrate 
the inauguration of a new hull as A. As soon as a suitable animal was found having 
the required marks— black color with a wliite square on the brow, the flgure of an eagle 
on the back, and a knot in the shape of a cantharus under the tongue — hewasJecfln 
triumphal procession to Nilopolis at the time of tlie new moon, wherelie remained forty 
dayB, waited upon by nude women, and was afterwards conveyed in a splendid vessel 
to 'Memphis. His theojrihany, or day of discovery, and his birthday, were celebrated as 
high festivals of seven days’ duration during the rise of the Nile. The worship of the 
golden (‘ulf h^ the Israelites in the wilderness, and also the employment of golden calves 
as symbols ot the Deity by Jeroboam, have been very generally referred to the Egyptian 
worship of A. 

A'FIS, AprDAi See Bee. 

ATITO. See Celery. 

APLANATICI LENS, an achromatic lens corrected for spherical aberration, so 
that all rays of light which emanate from one point and pass through the lens, are 
focused at a point. For this purpose tlie curves of a telescopic lens should be parabolic 
rather tiian spUericail, and the flgure is obtained by delicate hand-polishing. For micro- 
scopes ami ].)hot()griiphic cameras two or more lenses are so shaped that the errors of 
each are muiAially neutralized. This important problem, although diflicult, is practically 
solved by modern opticiaiis. 

AFOC ALYPSE. See REVELATION OF St. JoiiK. 

AFOCA IjVP'TIC LITERATURE, alleged prophecies, epistles, etc., of late Jewish, 
and early t'liristiun m*igin, written or compiled in or near the two centuries preceding 
and the two following^ the birth of Chiist. Of the Jewisli, the most famous is the 
Bookof Ei>ot\h, quotmi in the epistle of Jude, long lost, but found in Ethiopia and pub- 
lislied in 1821. it gives an account of the fall of the angels, theirintercour.se with the 
daughters of men, and the birth of giants; Enoch’s troubles in heaven and earth, 
attended by angels wiio explain the mysteries of the worlds, visible and invisible; 
descriptions of heaven, of the Messiah, of the future of the blessed, and of the con- 
demned: accounts of the sun, moon, and stars; visions tracing the history of man from 
his origin to the completion of the ^Messianic kingdom; admonitory discourses; the 
'wonders that were showm at Noali’s birtli, and Enoch’s reflections about the future ot 
the just and the unjust. In all, it is an interesting product of pre-Christian Judaism, 
multifarious, artitidaL and rabbinical. The IMtrth Boole of Esdrm, or the Prophecy qf 
Ezra, consists of a series of visions attributed to that prophet, and relating chiefly to 
the oppression of the Jews. The Book of die Jubilees, or the Little Genesis, is only in part 
apocalyptic. It contains, in the form of revelations to Moses -while he wms on Alt. Sinai, 
statements relating to future races and times. The work was written about 100 n.c. 
The fjfr of Adorn, the Bo(tk of Adidns Daughters, the Assumptmi (f Aloses, i\ie Apocalypse 
of Moses, the Sihylh'nes, and the Apocalypse comphde the of notewortliy 

Hebrew works of the kind under consideration. The vvere doubtiess sug- 
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gestecl by the Grecian oracles and books under that name. The Ciiristian A. works are: 
i\iQ ^ipocalypse of Eiidras, in which the prophet is anxious about the punishment of the 
■wicked, and minutely describes them as torraejited; the Ap'calyjm of Faul, giving a 
description of all that the apostle saw hi heaven and hell ; the Apocaly pm of John ^ desci-ih- 
iiigthe future state, resurrection, judgment, punishment, and reward. This w<)rk was 
written as late as the 5th or 6th century. The Apoccdypm of Peter is a history of events from 
the creation to the second advent of Christ, and is said to ha.ve heen written by Cleinent, 
Peter’s disciple. It is a late work, mentioning the crusades. ^ Another late work is the 
Jlemlatiom of BciTtholomsw, in which Peter is made the arcldhshop of tln3_uiiiv(n-se, a fact 
that of itself gives the work a late origin. The Apocalypse of Mary described ]K‘r descent 
into hell. Tlie Apocalypse of Daniel is of little consequence. The Dkcmslon and Yimns 
of Isaiah assumes that the prophet had a vision of the life and crucifixion of Ciiiist, the 
apostasy of the early churches, etc., for which prophecy Isaiah was condemned and died 
a martyr. The boolc was written about the Sd eeutury. Ollier books of the kind arc the 
Shepherd of Ilermas and the Testaments of the Twelee Patrlan'h.s. !I\Iany A. wrilings, both 
Jewish and Christian, mentioned in ancient 'works, arc othenvisc entirely unknown. 

APOCALYP'TIC IS’TMEEE is ‘‘the mystical number” G66, spoken of in. t].ie book of 
Bcvelation (xiii. 18). As early as the 2d c., the church had found that tin} name Anti- 
christ was indicated by the Greek characters expressive of tliis number; w'hilo others 
believed it to express a date. The most probable interpretation is tliat wiiich was cur- 
rent in the days of Ireiueus, and which found the numher in the word Laieinos {Latinus). 
The Roman nation — the mightiest pagan power on earth — was the most terilfile symbol 
of Antichrist, and the number 660 appears in the Greek cliaractcrs '^vbicli spell tbe name. 
Protestant 'controversialists very generally support their views by this iiilerpretution, 
applying the prophecy to papal Rome. 

APOCAE'POUS PEITITS, in botany, are those fruits which are the produce of a single 
flower, and are formed of only one carpel, or of a number of carpels remaining free and 
separate from each other. The term is derived from the Greek apo, imphdiig separation, 
and fruit, 

A POCO A POCO (Ital), in music, by degrees; by little and little. 

APOCEE^IC ACID is one of tlie products of the natural decay of wood and otlier plant 
textures, and is found wdiercver lignine or woody fiber is decomposing in soils, etc. As 
A. A. is soluble in water, it follows that rain-'water falling on and pm'colating through 
soils containing tliis substance, becomes impregnated ’with it; and hence," in many 
iiatuml waters, xV. A. is a recognized constituent. A. A. performs an important function 
in the growtli of plants, as there is every rea.son to believe that it forms one of the stages 
through which inatLer travels from dead plants again into the living vegetable tissue. 

APOC'EYPHA, or A'pockyphal Wiutixgs. The y^xml originally meant secret or 
concealed, and was rendered current by the Jews of Alexandria. In the euriiest cburches, 
it was applied with very different significations to a variety of writings. Sometimes it 
w'as given to those Avhose authorship and original form were unknown; sometimes to 
writings ccfiitaining a Hidden meaning; somethnes to those wdiose public use v/as not 
thought advisable. In this last signiticatiou, it has been customary, since the lime of 
Jerome, to apply tbe term to a number of writings which the Beptuagint had circulated 
amongst the Christians, and -which were somethnes considered us an appendau’e to the 
Old Testament, and sometimes as a portion of it. The Greek church, at tiie council of 
Laodicea (300 a.d.), excluded them from tbe canon; the Latin church, on the other 
hand, always highly favored them; and finally the council of Trent (1545-63) placed 
them, on an equality wdtli the rest of the Old Testament. The church of England uses 
them in part for edification, but not for the “establishment of doctrine.” "All other 
Protestant churches in England and xAmerica reject their use in public worsbip. But it 
w^as once customary to bind up the A. between' tbe authorized versioms of the Old and 
Kew Testaments, tliough this has now ceased, and, as a consequence, this curious, interest- 
ing, and instructi vepart of Jewish literature is no'^v known only to scholars. The Old Testa- 
ment L. coosistsof Mbooks: 1. First Esdras (q.v.); 2. Second Esdras(q.v.); 3. Toliit (q.v.); 
4. Judith (q.v.); 5. The parts of Esther not found in Hebrew or Chaldee; 6. The Wisdom 
of Solomon; 7. The Wisdom of Jesus, son of Siracli, or Ecclesiasticus (q.v.); 8. Baruch 
(q.v.); 9. The Song of the Three Holy Children; 10. The History of Susanna; 'll. The His- 
tory of the Destruction of Bel and the Dragon (q.v.); 12. The'Praver of I^Iunasses King 
of Judah (see Man.isskh); 13. First Maccabees (q.v.); 14. Second Slaccabees (q.v.). The 
precise origin of all of these writings cannot be ascertained. It is enougli to state here 
that some bear traces of a Palestinian, others of an Egypto- Alexandrine, and others, 
again, of a Chaldaico-Persian origin or infi^uence. Most, if not alb bear internal evidence 
of having been composed in the 1st and 2d c. b.c. 

The A. of the Hew Testament may be arranged under three heads. 1. The writings 
comprising the Apocryphal QospeU, which consist of 22 separate documents, 10 in Greek 
and 12 hi Latin. They concern themselves with the history of Joseph, and of the Virgin 
Mary before the birth of Christ, with the infuncy of Christ, and with the history of 
Pilate. The most important of the set are the ProUmnydium of James, the Gosjid of 
HhomaSy and the Acts of P'djate, which are periiaps the engines of all the apocryphal tra- 
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ditions. Tliat many of the stories found in these were current in the Sd. c. , is ahuiidant ly 
proved, but we have no evidence that any of the books known as Apocry phal gospels were 
then in existence, or are older than the 4th century. 2. The ApocryphalAcU of the Apostles, 
consisting of 13 docmnents originally written in Greek, but found also in a Latin compila- 
tion probably of the 6th century. They are distinguished from the Apocryphal gospels 
hy having less of miracle and more of didactic discourse. The more important of the 
collection are Ihe Ads of Peter and Paul, The Acts of Barnabas, 1 he Ads of Philip, f he Ads 
of xAnd/rew, The Ads of Bartholomew, and The Ads of John. It is difficult to ascertain their 
age. Some arc probably of earlier date than the ^Vpocryphal gspoels, but the original MSS. 
are lost, and we only possess them in late transcripts of the middle ages. 3. The 
rypiial Apocalppses, consisting of 7 documents, 4 of which are called apocalypses by 
tiieir authors. There is great and perplexing variety in the MSS.. That called The xipoe^ 
alypse <f Mo, '\es relates rather to the Old Testament than to the hTew; so does The Apoc- 
alypse of BMra.% wiiich is a weak imitation of the fourth book of Esdras. The others 
Q,vG 1 he Apocalypse of Paul, The Apocalypse of John, and The Assumption of Mary in three 
forms. Theses too, only exist in late MSS. of the middle ages, and it is, of course, not 
quite certain that they are the same in form as the works bearing the same name referred 
to in the writings of the fathers. 

The hie w Testament A. is not without interest or instruction for us. It throws a flood 
of light upon, the workings of the early Christian consciousness and modes of thought, 
and it also enables us to appreciate the vast superiority of those Scriptures wdiich have 
obtained canonical authority. — See Tisehendorf’s Prolegomena to the Apocryphal literature 
of the New T<3stament (Leipsic, 1873), and Clark’s Ante-Micene Christian Library, vol. 16 
(Edinburgh, 1870), 

APOCYI^'A'CEiE, or Apocy'n.®, a natural order of dicotyledonous plants, con- 
sisting of trees and shrubs, generally with, milky juice, having entire leaves, and 
stipules. The calyx is usually 5-partite, persistent; the corolla L3’'|)ogynovis, monopeta- 
lous, often with scales in its throat, regular, 5-lobed, twisted in bud. There are five 
staoiens, whicli are inserted on tlie corolla; tlie anthers adhere firmly to tlie stigma, to 
which tlie pollen :s immediately applied; the anthers are 2-celled, and oi>en longitudi- 
nali.y; the pollen is granular. The ovaries are two, each l-cellixi, or one whicli is 
2-celIed; ovules usually numerous; styles 1 or 2; the stigma is contracted in the middle/ 
and peculiarly characteristic of the order. The fruit Is a follicle or capsule, or drube 
or berry, double or single, Tiie seeds liave a fleshy or cartilaginous allanneii, or (rarely) 
are ex-albuiiiinous. — There are about 566 known species, chiefly natives of tropical 
countries. The Periwinkle (q.v.) is its only representative in the flora of Britain, a 
wanderer, as it were, from the tropics, yet hardy enough for the climate with which it 
has to contend; the Oleaisuier (q.v.) and a few others are found in the s. of Euroiie. 
Many species are poisonous; amongst wliicli is the noted TanghmCq. v.) or Tangiieena 
of Madagascar. Some are used in medicine, in India and other countries. A number of 
species ;yi(3ld Caoutchouc (q.v.). The milk of others is bland and wholesome, as the 
Hya or Cow-tree (q.v.) of Demerara, Some are used in dyemg; Wrightiudmeiorl^^ 
yields indigo of good qiialitju — A number yield eatable fruits, as Willughbeia eduUs md. 
Carma fJarandas in India; Ckirissa edulis in Arabia, and certain species of Carpodinus, 
called PisiiAMm in Sierra Leone, and llancmmia.---Apocynjmi% emmabmvm, Canadian 
hemp, a herbaceous plant about 4 to 5 ft. in height, with unbranched stem, oblong 
leaves, and lateral cymes of whitisli bell-shaped flowers, yields a very strong fiber, which 
the Indians of Kortli America employ for making twine, cloth, fi.shing-nets, etc. 

AP'ODAL PISHES are Ashes destitute of ventral fms. In the Linnman system, tlie 
apodes tive an order of flslms, in which genera not otherwise nearly allied are brought 
together; liut in the sy.stem.s of Cuvier and other recent naturalists, a less important 
place is assigned to this distinctive character.— .Eels are an example of A. fishes. 

APOBIC'TIO, a logical term signifying a jiidgnient or conclusion which is necessarily 
true; or, in other avoids, a judgment of wdii’ch tlie opposite is impossible. No A. judg- 
ment can be founded on experience, because experience does not supply the idea of an 
absolute necessity. 

AP'OGEE (Gr. apo, from, and ge, the earth), properly speaking, the greatest distance 
of the earth from any of the heavenly bodies. Its application, however, is restricted to 
the sun and moon, tlie sun’s A. corresponding to the earth’s aphelion, and the moon’s A, 
being the point of its orbit most remote froin the earth. A,, is opposed to peregee. 

APOL’BA, at. of the grand duchy of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, GermanyL on the Wer- 
litz, a feeder of the Saalei 8 m. n.e. from Weimar. It is a station on the Tlmringian rail- 
way, between Weimar and Weissenfels. It i.s a place of much industrial activity, having 
extensive manufactures of hosieiy. Pop. ’75, 12,427,^^ ^ 

APOILIHA'BIS, the jmuncer, bishop of Laodicea in Syria (362), and one of the warm- 
est opponents of Ariani.sm. lloth as a man and a scholar, he was held in the greatest 
reverence; and his wTilings were extensively read in his own day. His father, A. the 
elder, v.'ho was presliyter 'of Laodicea, was b. at Alc.xandria, and taught grammar, first 
at Berytu.«5, and afterwards at Laodicea. When Julian prohibited the Chri.stians from 
teaching the classics, the father and son endeavored to supply the loss b}^ converUni • the 
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Scriptures into a body of poetry, rlietoric, and philosophy. The Old Testament was 
selected as the subject for poetical compositions after the maimer of Homer, Pindar, and 
the tragedians; whilst the New Testament formed the groundwork of dialogues in imita- 
tion of: Plato. It is not ascertained what share the father had in this work, but as he had 
a reputation for poetry, he probably put the Old Testament into Greek verse. But it was 
cliieliy as a controversial theologian, and as the founder of a sect, that A. is celebrated. ^ He 
maintained the doctrine that the logos, or divine nature in Christ, took the piaee of the 
rational human soul or mind, and that the body of Ghrist was a spiritualized and glori- 
fied form of humanity. This doctrine was condemned by several synods, especially by 
the council of Constantinople (381), on the ground that it denied the true human nature 
of Christ. The heresv styled xipollinarianism spread itself rapidly in Syria and the 
neighboring countries, “and, after the death of A., divided itself into two sects— the Vita- 
lians, named' after Vitalis, bishop of Antioch; and the Polemeans, who added to thedoc- 
trine of A. the assertion that the divine and human natures were so blended as one 
substance in Christ that his body was a proper object of adoration. On this account they 
were accused of sarcolatria (worship of the flesh) and mithfopolaMa (wmrship of man), 
and also w^ere styled sgnomiastoi {syn, together, and ottda, substance), because they con- 
fused together the two distinct substances. The whole controversy, wiiich occupied a 
great part of the 5th c., is an instance of human reason ’vvanckyiiig out of yts proper 
sphere. A. must not be confounded with Claudius A., bisliop of Hierapolis, in Phrygia 
(170 A.D.), and wdio wrote an Apology for the Christian faith and several other works, all 
of which are lost. 

APOL'LO (Gr. Apoulon). A. may be regarded as the characteristic divinity of the 
Greeks, inasmuch as he was the impersonation of Greek Jife in its most beautiful and 
natural forms, and the ideal representative of tiie Grecian nation. His mild worship, 
with its many festivals, accompanied as theywere by a cessation from all hostilities; his 
various shrines at sacred places, with their oracles, and the general idea of his cliaracter, 
had a wide, powerful, and beneficent influence on social and political life throughout 
tlie states of Greece. Homer and Hesiod mention that he was the son of Zeus and Leto, 
hut neither states where he wms born. The Ephesians believed that both lie and Diana, 
his sister, were born in a grove near their city. The Tegyrseans of Boiotia, and the 
inhabitants of Zoster in Attica, also claimed the honor of his birth; while the Egyptians 
seemed to think he properly belonged to them ; but the most popular legend was that 
which made him a native of Delos, one of the Cyclades, where his mother Leto, follo'wed 
by the jealous wrath of Juno over land and sea, at length found rest and shelter, and was 
delivered of him, under tlie shadow of an olive-tree, at the foot of Mt. Cynthiis. To spite 
the queen of heaven, wdio was far from being a favorite with tlie otlier goddesses, these, 
hastened to tender their services to tire weak and wearied Leto. The ymuog A, was 
much made of. Themis fed him with nectar and ambrosia, the food of the goels, •which 
seems so have suddenly excited the conceit of the infant deity, inasmuch as he surprised 
his nurse by starting to his feet, demanding a lyre, and announcing his intention of 
henceforth revealing to mortals the Will of Jove. The island, proud of having been the 
birth-place of A., adorned itself with a robe of golden flowers, 

In ancient literature A. is described as possessed of many and various powmr.s, all of 
which, however, are seen on closer inspection to be intimately related to each otlier. He 
is spoken of: 1. The god of retributive justice, -who, armed wdth bow and arrows, sends 
down his glittering shafts upon insolent offenders. In this character he ap]iears in the 
opening of the Iliad. 2: As the instructor of bards, and the god of song or min.stre]sy, play- 
ing upon the phoiminx or seven-stringed lyre, and singing for the diversion of the other 
deities when engaged in feasting. 3. As the god of prophetic inspiration, esspecially in 
his oracle at Delphi. 4. As the guardian deity of herds and flocks. 5. As the god of 
medicine, who affords help, and wnirds off evil In this sense he is represented as the 
father of Asclepius (.^.seulapius), the god of the healing art, 6. As a founder of cities. 
According to Homer, he assisted Neptune in building the walls of Troy. Gyrene, Naxos 
in Sicily, and otlier cities, venerated A. as their founder. By the later wnfiters, A. ^vas 
identified with Helios, the sun-god, though Homer describes the latter as a distinct del tv. 
Several critics, however, have regarded Helios, or the sun-god, as the true original A.— 
an opinion which may be supported by many probabilities. The supposition that A. was 
identical with the Egyptian deity Horus wms rejected by the learned O. Miiller, wdio gen- 
erally opposed all attempts to deduce Grecian from Egyptian mytliology. According to 
Muller’s theory, A. was a purely Doric deity, whose ’first residence was in Tempe, and 
who afterwards removed to Delphi, whence the fame of his oracle was spread abroad, 
and made him to be recognized as the national divinity of Greece. The introduction of 
his worship into Attica appears to have been contemporaneous with the immigration of 
the lonians, and that worship would seem to have spread over the Peloponnesus, imme- 
diately after it was conquered by the Dorians. Much controversy has taken place, both 
wdtli reference to the idea which lies^ at tlie root of the whole niyth of the A. worship, 
and also as to whether this myth had its origin in the north of Greece or in Egypt. Even 
on the supposition that the original conception was derived from the latter source, it was 
to Greek art and philosophy that it owed its development into the ideal of humanity. 
The most celebrated oracles of A, were at Delphi, Abse in Phocis, Ismenion, in Thebes, 
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Delos, Clatos, near Coloplion, and Patara in Lycia. Among the Romans, tlie worsliip , 
of A. %vas practiced as early as 430 b.c., and prevailed especially under the emperors. 
But there can he no doubt that the Romans derived their conceptions of A. entirely from 
the Greeks. It was in honor of A. and his sister Diana that the liidi smculares were cele- 
brated every hundred years. The attributes of A. are the bow” and ciuiver, the cithara 
and plectnun, the snake, shepherd’s crook, tripod, laurel, raven, etc.; less frequently, 
the grasshopper, cock, ha'wk, wolf, and olive-tree. In sculpture, he is generally repre- 
sented with a face beautifully oval, high forehead, flowing hair, and slender figure. 

APOIXO BELVEBE'RE, a celebrated statue of antiquity, which has generally been 
regarded as emlxidying the highest ideal of manly beauty. It is generally supposed to 
represent the ‘'lord of the unerring bow” in the moment of his victory over the Python, 
but numerous otlier explanations have been suggested. The figure (uiowards of 7 ft. 
in height) is naked, hut a cloak fastened round the neck hangs gracefully over the 
extended left arm ; the expression of the face is one of calm and godlike triumph, mixed 
with “heautifiil disdain.” This great w^ork of art -was discovered in 1503, amid the 
ruins of the ancient Antiiim, now Capo d’Anzo, and purchased by pope Julius II., who 
placed it in the Belvedere of tlie Vatican, whence the name it bears. The date of its 
execution is with probability referred to the reign of Rero, but the name of th(3 artist is 
a matter of mere conjecture. The left hand and the right forearm, wanting in the statue 
as discovered, were restored by G. A. da Montorsoli, a pupil of Michael Angelo. 

APOIIOBO'EITS, an Athenian painter who flourished about 408 b.c., and vras the pre- 
decessor of Zeuxis. He introduced improved coloring and distribution of light and 
shade. — A., a celebrated architect in the time of the emperor Trajan, by whom he was 
employed to coostruct a bridge over the Danube in lower Hungary. His severe censure, 
boldly pronounced on a design for a temple of Venus, which the emperor Hadrian had 
sent to liim, caused A. to be sentenced to death in 129 a. i). — A., a Greek grammarian, 
lived about 14-0 b.c., studied pliilosopliy in Athens, and grammar under Aristarchus; 
wrote a work on mythology, giving an arrangement of old myths from the earliest times 
to the historical period; also a geography, a chronicle in iambic verse, and several 
grammatical works. Tbe mythology, which begins with the origin of the gods, probably 
went down as far as the Trojan cycle, but a portion of it has perished. It has been 
reckoned by some only an extract from a larger work by A., though this is a mere hypoth- 
esis, based on the fact that the legends are given with extreme simplieity and brevity. 
The work is one of great value to classical scliolars. An edition of the Bibliotheca of 
in 4 vols., was published at Gottingen, 1782-3, by 0. H. G. Heyne. 

APOLLO'NI A, the name of several ancient cities: 1. In Illyria, on the Aous, founded 
by emigrants from Corinth and Corcyra, commercially prosperous, and toward the emi 
01 the Roman empire, a seat of literature and philosophy. 2. In Thracia (afterwards 
Sozopolis, and now Sizeboli), colonized by Milesians, and famous for a statue of Apollo, 
which was removed to Rome. 3. The port of Gyrene (afterwards Sorusa, and now 
Marsa Sousah), v/hich outgrew Cyrenc itself, and "left evidences of its magnificence in 
the ruins of its public buildings. This A. was the birthplace of Eratosthenes. 

APOLLO 'HlfiS, the name of several celebrated Greek grammarians and rhetoricians. 
A., surnamed Dyscolos (or ill-tempered), of Alexandria, lived in the 2d century. Some 
of his grammatical works were edited by Bekker. A. w^as the first who reduced gram- 
mar to" a system. His reputation was so high, that Priscian calls him gramniaticormn 
princepH {X\\Q prince of grammarians). — A., son of Archebulus, also of Alexandria, lived 
in the time of Augustus, and was the author of a lexicon of Homeric words. — A., sur- 
named ]\Iolon, was a teacher of rhetoric at Rhodes, and also gave lectures at Rome, 
where he wuis highly esteemed by Cicero and Caesar. — A. of Perga, 240 b.c., is classed 
with Phiclid, Archimedes, and iMophantus, as one of the founders of the mathematical 
sciences. Ills work on conic sections has been preserved, partly in the original Greek, 
partly in an Anibic translation. A. of Rtiodes (or of Alexandria, say some authorities), 
b. 235 B.C., wrote many wcu’ks on grammar, and an epic poem, entitled thQ Avgonfmtka^ 
marked rather by learriing and imlustry than by poetical genius, though it contains some 
truly artistic passages, such as those exhibiting the growth of Medea’s love. It was 
gi’catly admired by tlie Romans, wais translated into Latin by Publius Terentius Varro, 
and was iiuitated, not only in a wholesale manner by Valerius Placciis, but even by 
Virgil in some passages. "It has been edited by the German scholars Bninck ana 
Wellauer (Leipsic, 1813-28). 

APOLLO ‘SfllJS, OF Tvaxa, in Cappadocia, who lived in the time of Christ, was a 
zealous follow^w of the doctrines of Pythagoras. He soon collected a considerable num- 
h(?r of disciples, traveled through a great part of Asia Minor, and endeavored to find Ids 
way to India, in order to become acquainted ‘with the doctrine of the Brahmins. On 
this journey lie stayed for a time in Babylon, w'as introduced to the Magi, and at last 
reached the court of king Pliraortes, in" India, '^’ho recommended him to Jarchas, the 
principal Brahmin. When A. returned from this pilgrimage, Ms fame as a ■wise man 
was greatly increased; the people regarded him as a worker of miracles and a divine 
being, and princes were glad to entertain him at their courts. He himself seems to have 
daimed insight into futurity, rather than the power of -working miracles. From Rome 
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lie was expelled on a charge of having raised a yonng woman from tliy dead. After 
extensive travels in Spain, Italy, Greece, and Ethiopia, lie was accuse!] of having taken 
part ill an insurrection against Doinitiaii; but appeared before liie tribunal, and was 
acciultled. Ultimately, he appears to have settled in Ejihesiis, wliere he opened a 
Pythagorean school, and continued his teaching until he died, luiariy 100 years old. 
His history was written about 100 years after his death by PliiiostraUis ((.{.v.}. It 
contains a mass of absurdities and fables, through which an outilne of historical 
facts and the real character of the man are sufficiently discernible, ilieroeles, a heathen 
statesman and opponent of Christianity, wrote, in the od c., a work on ihe life and 
doctrines of A., with a view to prove their superiority to the dfiCtrine of Christ. In 
modern times, the notorious English freethinker Blount, and Voltaire in France, have 
renewed the attempt. 

APOLLO'KIUS, of Tyre, the hero of a Greek romance, which en joyed great popularity 
in the middle ages, and was translated into almost all the languages of western Euro^ie. 
In it are related the romantic adventures whicli befell A., a Syrian prince, previous to 
Iiis marriage with the daughter of king Alcistrates, of Cyivi\(},. ' To these ni’o added the 
adventures of his wife, who was parted from him by apparent deurii,^ as well as^tbose of 
liis daughter Tarsia, who wuis carried off by pirates, and sold in Iditylene. The poem 
closes with the reunion of the whole family. The original Greek w’ork no longer exists; 
but there are three very early Latin versions, of wdiicli one was pnljlished liy 'Welser 
(Augsburg, 1505); another is to he found in the Gfsfa liovumorum ; and the tiiird in the 
l^antheori^ot Gottfried of Viterbo. From this Latin source have proceeded the Span- 
ish version of the Iffih c., printed in Sanchez’s OaUeccion de roe^iaa (2d 

edition, Paris, 1842), several French versions, in pi*ose and verse, as well as several 
Italian, ils early as the lltli c. there was an Anglo-Saxon adaptation of the work, 
and subsequently various English ones appeared. Shakespeare lias treated the subject 
in his drama of he substantially follows Gower, in his (Jonfchm Afna/di.^, who 

bases his narrative on the Farifheonoi Gottfried of Yitcrlio. Three popular English 
stories, drawn from a French version of this romance, appeared in London in 1510, ioTO, 
and 1507 ; while the Dutch, in 1493, derived theirs from theGerman. The romance was 
rendered into German, probably from the Gesta Bomanortmi, by a cc'rtain Heinrich 
von der Heuenstadt” (i.e., Vienna), about the year 1300, in the form of a long a.tid. as 
yet, unpublished poem. Later, w^e have a Hinton des KdrJrjen Ap'iioloitii, translated from 
'Gottfried of Viterbo, and first published at Augsburg in 1470. Simroek, in bis Sovreen 
of BhaJeespeem, narrates the story as it is given in the Genta Roma uonim. A modern 
Greek translation of the Latin romance, undertaken in 1500 lyy Gabriel (.‘ontianus of 
Crete, and several times reprinted at Venice, must not be confounded with tiielost Greek 
original. 

APOL'LOS, a learned Jew from Alexandria, wdio came to Epbesii.s during the 
absence of St. Paul and preached the doctrine of Christ. At Corititb lieiaught the' Jews 
from their scriptures that Jesus was the Christ. There was a division in the clmrch 
Lit Corinth, and one of the parties took his name, but without his authority, for he was 
always friendly with St. Paul and preached the doctrines of the apostles. An uin;ertain 
tradition makes him bishop of Cicsarea. Luther’s coirjecture that A. was the author of 
the epistle to the Hebiws, favored by some scholars of eminence, ivmaius without proof. 



APOL'LYOK, used (Rev. ix. 11) to translate the Hebrew Ahaddon, which means 
“ destruction,” and thence, the place of the dead; perhaps nearly equivalent to Hades 
with the Greeks.^ xV is personified as the angel having dominion over the bottom h-;s.s 
pit; as a destroying power, appearing in the forms of beasts at the sound of the fifth 
trumpet. In tlie Pllgrimh Progress A. is the evil spirit encountering Christian in the 
valley of the shadow^ of death. 

AP'OLOGTJE, a fable, parable, or short story, intended to serve as a pleasant veliicle of 
some moral doctrine. One of the oldest and best apologues or parables is tliat by Jotham, 
as given in the book of Judges (ix. 7-15), Anotlier celebrated A, is that of the “limbs 
and the body,” related liy the patrician Menenius Agrippa. .^Esop’s fables have enjoyed 
a w'orld-wide reputation. Luther held such an opinion of the value of tlie A* as a 
vehicle of moral truth, that he edited a revised ^sop, for which he wrote a character- 
istic preface. ^ He says: “ In doing this, I have especially cared for young people, that 
they may receive instruction in a style suitable to their age, which is naturally fond of 
all kinds of fiction; and I have wished to gratify this natural taste without ‘indulging 
anythiog that isbad.” 

APOL'OG-y. The term is no-w commonly understood as synonymous w’-jili an excuse 
for breach of an engagement, etc., but was originally used as the title of any work 
written in defense of certain doctrines, as in the A. of Bocrates, ascribed to Plato and 
Xenophon; t\\Q A. for the QkristuiTis, by Tertullian, and in many other defenses of the 
Christians, written by Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, Tatian, Theophiliis, Origen, Eusebius, 
Minucius Felix, Arnobius, Lactantius, Augustine, Orosius, and olhers.’ The attacks 
parried or retorted in these apologetical works are such as charges of atheism, 'want of 
philosophical knowledge, anti-social tenets, etc. Both tlie charges and the refutations 
brought forward serve to give us an insight into the character of the times when these 
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works were written. Tims, in tke A. by Tertullian, it is curious to find a formal argu- 
ment employed to refute the assertion that the spread of Christianity was the cause of 
“ earthquakes” and other natural phenomeiia which had occurred in'” some parts of the 
Roman empire. After the 4tli c., when tlie church was made dominant under the 
Roman ernperors, apologetical writings were less called for; but Bartholus Edessenus 
and Raymuiidus Martious wrote against the Jews and the Mohammedans. In the 15th 
c., when the revival of leaniing placed Christianity in apparent opposition to the Platonic 
philosophy, Marsilius Ficinus wrote in defense of revelation; and, some time after the 
reformation, the spread of freethinking and skepticism in England was opposed by a 
variety of apologetical works, chiefly maintaining the points that Cliristianity is a divine 
revelation, Christ a divine messenger, and his church -a divine institution. ‘The defense 
of Christianity on grounds of reason came now to be treated as a distinct branch of 
theology, under the naoie of Among the numerGus apologetic works by 

Protestants, may be mentioned those by Grotius {Be Veritate, etc.), Butler {Analogy of 
Edigion, Natural and Lardner {Gredihility of the Gospel Rmtortj), Leland, 

Addison, Soame deny ns {Liternal Bmderices qf the Ghiistian IMig ion), Farmer, 

Bishop Watson (A. ftr 0 kridumity), Paley {JSvidences of G hrmtianity , and llorm PauUnce), 
etc. ximong Itoman Catholic apologetic writers, the most eminent axe Pascal, Houte- 
ville, Giienee, Btngier, Mayr, and Chateaubriand. 

Recentl 3 ^ a great nuniher of apologetic works by Neander, Tholiick, and others 
have appeared, in reply to Strauss’s Life of Jesus, and the Vie de Jesus by Joseph Ernest 
Renan. 

APOWEURO'SIS is an anatomical term for an expansion of strong fibrous tissue, of 
which there are many examples in the human body. For the sake of convenience, it is 
generally confined to expansions from the tendons of muscles, as the lumbar A. If a 
tendon is v(‘ry brr>ad and expanded, as that of the external oblique muscle of the 
abdomen, it is said to be_ aponeurotic. Some muscles, as those on the shoulder-blade, 
are partially covered with a tendinous expansion, to which some of tlieir fibers are 
attached; this is termed tlie aponeurotic origin ol the muscle; it gives the muscle a more 
extensive attachment, witliout addi ng materially to weight. Aponeuroses stretch in some 
localities as protections over large arteries; thus, in bleeding from the vein nearest the 
inside of tlie bend of the elbow, the only structure between it, the lancet, and the 
brachial artery, is an aponeurotic expansion from the biceps tendon into the muscles of 
the fore-arm. See Fasci.v. 

APOPHTHEGM (Gr., an utterance), a term used to designate any truth or maxim 
seutentiously expros'^ed. Tlie oracles of the heathen gods often took tliis form, as also 
the proverbs, mcmoi'tible sayings, etc., of the sages of antiquity. In modern times, lord 
P>ac*.on has ma;le a charming coiloctiou of apophthegms. 

AP'OPLEXY is a term applied to an engorgement of blood, with or without extrava- 
sation, in or upon any organ, as the lirain {cerebral A..), tlie spinal covci or lungs {pulmonary 
A.). As popularly use«i, the term denotes vaguely a condition arising from some disturb- 
ance wiiliiii tile head. A. occurs in fts, which may be sudden or come on by degrees. 
They arc characterized by loss of s(?nse and motion, speechlessness, and heavy sleep, 
with stertorous n‘snirati(»n and ;i slow pulse. The fit may last from a few hours to two 
or three d;iys, and yiasses oft', leaving generally more or less paralysis, and recurs at 
iutervals o^f months or years. The age at which A. occurs most commonly is from 50 
to 'TO, and is comparatively rare lie tore and after these ages. Cerebral A. may arise 
from mere congestion of the Itlood- vessels of the brain, caused by impeded retiini'of the 
venovis blood, as from the military stock pressing on the jugular Veins, keeping the head 
long in onc_ position, or ttiniing it (piickly. Stout persons,’ with short neckS' are more 
liable to this form of A., though lean persons are also fi oqueiitly its victiuLS. But, irt 
addition to congestion, there may be an escape of the vateiy ])ortion of the blood from- 
the congested vessels, and, this collecting, iwoduces srroal A.; or, owing to a diseased, 
condition of the arterial walls, the ve.ssels may burst, and A. from cerebral liemorrhage 
be the result ; thi‘ hitter is th(>.^ liiost common, and is usually preceded by some softening of 
tlie Irniin subsranee itself. 3f this ’nleeding be to any great extent, death results; if only a. 
.small quantity escapes, it coagulates, and forms a clot, which is absorbed in time. 
Persons with diseased heart and lungs, and pregnant females, are liable to apoplectic 
fits. The attack is gem ‘rally preceded by vertigo, headache, partial or temporary loss of 
memory, and occasionally double vision. When these warnings occur, medical advice 
should 1)0 sought to correct the (lig(‘stive functions; and, by relieving the oppressed 
brain, ward oft the fit. IVhen the hitter occurs, the patienfls head should be raised, cold 
applied, {mil in some cases blood should he withdrawn from the temporal artery or 
external jugular vein. As soon as possible, purgative medicines sliould be admin- 
■istered. For llie re.'-ult.s of A., see Pahalysis. Tumors within the skull produce 
^symptoms of A. 

■ ^ APOS TATE literally designates any one who changes his religion, whatever mav he 
his motive: hut, by custom, the word is always used in an injurious sense, as equivalent 
k> renegade, or one who, in changing his creed, is actuated' by un worth p motives. In 
early Cliristian times, the word was r.pplicd to those who abandoned their faith in order 
to escape from persccutiou; hut it wa.s also applied to such as rejected Christianity on. 
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speeulativo gTotincIs (the emperor Julian, for instance). After the 5tli c. , when heatlienisni 
was declining^ many who had no sincere belief in Oliristianity, yet made profession of 
it, and were baptized p these also -were st}ied apostates. The aposltdos in times of 
persecution were styled variously Sacrificati, Thuriflcati, etc., aceordlng lo the modes in 
which they publicly made known their return to heathenism, by offering sacrifices or 
incense to the gods of Borne. The Koman Catholic clmrcli at one period imposed severe 
penalties on apostasy. The apostate was, of course, excommuiuealed; ])ufc sometimes, 
also, his property was confiscated, and he himself banished, or even pat to death. It 
has often been of great moment to the fortunes of a nation that a prince has apostatized. 
The most renowned instance in modern history is that of Henry IV. of France. In 
1833 there was published, at Erlangen, A QaUery of Importfmt P in the lUh, 

IWi, mid WJi Centuries went over from the Protestant to the Roman Cafholle Uhujrh, The 
term Apostasy is now employed commonly, and often abusively, as a reproach for great 
or sudden changes in political opinions. 

APOSTEBIOBL See A pbiori, ante. 

APOS'TIE (Grr. apostohs, sent forth, sent on a mission), any messenger whatever, but 
especially used to denote thetwmlve disciples whom Jesus sent forth to preach the gospel. 
Their names were Simon Peter, Andrew, John (the son of Zebedee), James (Iiis brother), 
Philip, Bartholomew (called also Nathaniel), Thomas, Mattliew (sriniaraed Levi), James 
(the son of Alphaeus), Thaddeus, Simon, and Judas Iscariot. Subsequently Afatthias 
was chosen in the room of Judas; and at a still later period the number of the apostles 
was furtber increased by the calling of Paul to the apostlesliip. Tlie term is sometimes 
used in the New Testament in its more general signification. Barnabas is styled an A. 
(Acts xiv.). It is a point of controversy between the supporters and opponents of episco- 
pacy, whether or not the term xl., as indicating an office, is applied to any except the 
original twelve, Matthias and Paul; it being maintained, on the one hand, tliat tlie office 
is perpetuated in bishops; on the other, that it ^vas temporary and belonged exclusively 
to those who were witnesses of the resurrection of Christ, and -were eiiipldyed by him to 
found the Christian church. The apostles were twice commissioned by their Alaster to 
go forth on their wmrk of evangelization. First, during the third year of bis public 
ministry. On this occasion their labors were to be restricted to the Jew'S, properly so 
called. Not even the Samaritans, though natives of Palestine, were to be the objects of 
their religious solicitude. They were earnestly to seek out tlie lost sheep of the fiouseof 
Israel. The second time -was shortly before the Lord’s ascension, when their sphere of 
labor was indefinitely extended. “Go, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” On tiie day of Pentecost, 
the apostles received miraculous gifts fitting them for their arduous work. And after 
evangelizing for some years in Palestine, they all departed, with tlie exception of St 
James, into various quarters of the globe; but the region of their ministry seems to have 
principallycomprised the civilized provinces and cities of the eastern part of the Roman 
empire— viz,, Syi'ia, xAsia Minor, and Greece; though probably Peter, and after him 
Paul, visited Rome, There is no historical foundation for the tradition that the first 
apostles divided the then knowm ■world into tAvelve parts, each taking one of these for 
his special sphere of labor. This figment was very likely originated by two (fircum- 
stances: 1. That the disciples were commanded to go into all the world and preach the 
gospel; and 2. That the disciples in point of fact had little personal ini ercourse with 
each c?t.her. Their zeal for the propagation of Christianity left them no lime to gratify 
their social inclinations. Asa consequence, xve have very imperfect accounts of their 
lives or manner of death. 

The several apostles are usually represented in medieval pieduros. with special badges 
or attributes: St. Peter, with the keys; St. Paul, with a sword; St. Andrmv, with a 
cross; St. James the less, with a fuller’s pole; St. John, with a cup and a winged ser- 
pent flying out of it; St. Bartholomew, with a knife; St. Philip, ■with a long statf, whose 
upper end is formed into a cross; St. Thomas, with a lance; St. Matibew, -with a hatchet; 
St. Matthias, with a battle-axe; St. James the greater, with, a pilgrim’s staff and a gourd- 
bottle; St. Simon, with a saw; and St. Jude, with a club, 

APOS'TLES’ CREEB. See Creed. 

xAPOSTLES’ ISLxANDS, or The Twel'S’'e xVpostles, in lake Superior, near the w. 
end; belonging lo AVisconsin. There are more than twice the number of islands, having 
in all 125,000 acres. On Madeline island is La Pointe; pop. ’70, 221. These islands 
were occupied by the French missions as early as 1658. 

APOSTOLIC, or Apostotjcai., the general term applied to everything derived directly 
from, or bearing the character of the apostles. Either case constitutes apostolicity. The 
Roman Catholic Church declares itself the A. church; the papal cliair tlie A, chair, on 
the ground of an unbroken series of Roman bishops, from the chief a]iostle. Peter. The 
church of England, in virtue of regular episcopal ordination from the pre-reformation 
chmch, claims to be A.; so likewise do the Protestant Episcopal churches in Scotland 
and the United States. Apostolic tradition (see Tradition) claims to have been handed 
down from the apostles. In the same special sense, the name of A. council belongs to 
that conclave of the apostles at Jerusalem (Acts xv.), about the year 51 or 52 a.d., occa- 
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sioned Iby tlie disputes Taised at Antiocli by Judaiziug Cbristians as to the admission of 
uncircumcised Gentiles into the cliurcli. Certain cougregations or churches, also, wiiich 
were the special scenes of the labors of the apostles,* 'bore for centuries the title of A. 
churches, more especially those of Jerusalem, Aiiticch, Ephesus, Corinth, and Rome. 
But with the ever-increasing spiritual power of the Romish Inerarchy, the name A. came 
to be more and more exclusively applied to Rome, and is retained by her, despite the 
euergetic protests of the Protestant churches. Hence the term apostolic see, i.e., the 
see of Rome; apostolic blessing, the blessing of the pope as the successor of St. Peter; 
apostolic vicar, the cardinal who represents the pope in extraordinary sissions; apos- 
tolic chamber, a council intrusted with the care of the revenues of themee of Rome; 
apostolic months — Jan., March, May, July, Sept., Nov.— the months in which the 
pope, according to the Vienna Concordat of 1448, took possession of the vacant benefices 
in Germany, etc. A papal brief or letter is styled A. in the same sense. 

APOSTOL'IC BEETHEEN, or Apostolici, the name given in Ital3^ towards the end of 
the 18th c., to one of those sects which, animated by the spirit of an Arnold of Brescia, 
felt constrained to oppose the worldly tendencies of the church. Its founder was Gerhard 
Segarelli. a weaver in Parma. Rejected, from some cause or other, by the Franciscan 
order, his long-continued and entlmsiastic meditations led him to the profound conviction 
that it was above all things necessary to return to the simple forms of apostolic life. 
Accordingly, lie went about (1260) in the garb of the apostles, as a preacher of repent- 
ance, and by his practical discourses gathered many adherents into a kind of free society, 
bound by no oaths. At first he managed to avoid any direct collision with the dogmas 
of the church; but after twenty years of undisturbed activity and growing influence, 
Segarelli was arrested by the bishop of Parma; and in 1286, upon the occasion of his 
release, pope Honorius IV. renewed a decree of pope Gregory X. against all religious 
communities not directly sanctioned by the papal chair. In 1290, Nicholas IV. setting 
himself to expose the A. B. , they, on their side’, began avowedly to denounce the papacy, 
and its corrupt and worldly church, as the Babylon of the xipocalyp.se. In 1300, many, botli 
men and women, and among them Segarelli, as having, after abjuration, relapsed into 
heresy, perislied at tlie stake. But his cause survived him. Dolcino, a more energetic 
and cultivated man, brought up as a priest, who had previously taken an active part in 
the Tyrol against the corruptions of the church, now lieaded the orphan sect in Italy. 
He tauglit the duty of a complete renunciation of all worldly ties, of property and 
settled abode, etc. Having retreated into Dalmatia, he announced from thence the 
dawning of the new era, and in 1304 reappeared in upper Italy, with thousands of 
adherents, as tlie enemy of the papacy— at that time humbled and impoverislied by 
France. In 1305, a crusade was preached against him. He fortifled the mountain 
Zebello, in the diocese of Vercelli, but was, after a gallant defense, compelled by famine 
to submit. After horrible tortures, which he bore with the utmost fortitude, he was 
burned. In Lombardy and the south of France, remnants of the A. B. lingered on till 
1368. Kv(mo, Fm IMemo und die Pataremr. (Leipsic, 1844.) 

APOSTOLIC CATHOLICS. See Ievingites. 

APOSTOLIC EATHEES, the name given to the immediate disciples and fellow-laborers 
of the apo.stle.s, and, in a more restricted sense, to those among them who have left 
writings h(*liind them. The A, F., specially so called, are Barnabas, Clement of Rome, 
Ignatius of Antioch, and Polycarp of Smyrna. It is uncertain whether Papias of 
Ilierapolis, and the author of the Ab7^<?p7/e?T^,\Yere really disciples of the apostles. The 
writings of tlie A. F., as to their form and subject, may be looked upon as a continua- 
tion of the apostolic epistles, thougii far inferior to them in spirit. Their main purpose 
is to exhort to faith and lioline.ss before Christ’s coming again.— Editions of the A. F. 
were published by Cotelerius (Par,, 1672), Jacobson (Oxford, 1838), Hefele (1839), and 
Dressel (1857); another by Zahn, Gcbha,rdt, and others began to appear in 1875. 
There are several English" translations, mciuding one in Dr. bonaldson’s Ante JSicene 
Library, Yo\,i, 

APOSTOLIC MAJESTY, a title held by the kings of Hungary, -was conferred by pope 
Sylvester II., in 1000 a. d.. upon duke Stephen of Hungary, who had not only much 
encouraged the progress of Christianity in Hungary, but actually preached hinkelf, in 
imitation of the apostles. In 1758, th*e title was renewed by pope Clement XIII., in 
favor of Maria Theresa ns ({uecn of Ilungar}’", and continues to be used by the emperor 
of Au.stria as king of Hungary. 

APOSTOLIC CANOXS and CONSTITUTIONS, both ascribed by tradition to Clemens 
Romanus, are notes of ecclesiastical customs held to be apostolical, written in the form 
of apostolic precepts. Uie Comfit iitioneH consisting of eigli^ books, were 

probably composed in Syria, and contain, in the first six books, a comprehensivt rule for 
the whole of the Christian life. The.se were probably written about the (uul of the 3(1 
c. ; while the seventh book, wliich is essentially an abridgment of them, may have belonged 
to the beginning of the 4th century. The eighth book was put together in tlie mitldle of "the 
4th c., for the use of tlie priests, and only relates to the sacred offices. Iriterpolatious, 
however, were afUTwards introduced. The Canon-es ApontoUei, which w'ere also recog- 
nized by the church, were composed at a later period. The first fifty, compiled in the 
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middle of the 5tli c., and translated from Greek into Latin by Bionysim the younger, 
were acknowledged by tlie Latin church alone. The Greek church, on the other hand, 
accepted the 35 canons put forth in the beginning of the Otli c.; and this became a point 
of discord between the churches. Both collections were probably looked upon at first as 
apostolic traditions merely. Later, it came to be believed that they were written down, 
by the apostles themselves, it being thought probable that they slioiild have expressed 
themselves positively about the constitution as well as the dogmas of the clmrch. 

APOSTOLIC PAKTY, the name given to a party who acted a conspicuous part in the 
modern history of Spain. They were composed of fanatical Catholics, who were also 
absolutists so far as the king consented to be their instrument. Tiicy formed themselves 
(soon after the revolution of 1819) into an A. P., whose leaders were fugitive priests, and 
wdiose troops were smugglers and robbers. After taking an active ])art in all the subse- 
quent agitations, they finally merged (1830) in the Carlist party. 

APOSTOLICAL STJCCESSIOH is a phrase used to denote one or both of tin? lliin.gs--the 
derivation of holy orders by an unbroken chain of transraissiou froiu the apoyiles, and 
the succession of a ministry so ordained to the powers and privileges of tlie api istlcs. The 
former is necessarily a matter of fact, to be ascertained by history; llni latter is rather a 
matter of opinion — the Roman and Protestant churches, and again individuals and parties 
in either, differing widely from each other in their views. See Bisuop anrl Ohdination. 

APOS'TBOPHE {Gv. apostropJie, a turning away, or breaking off) is a rhetorical figure 
by which aspeaker changes the course of his speech, and addresses, with greater or lesser 
emotional emphasis, persons present or absent, the dead, or inanimate objects, either to in- 
voke them as witnesses, or t o pity, praise, or blame tliein. When the figure is well managed, 
it has a thrilling effect, both in oratory and poepy; but when extruvaganlly introduced, 
it becomes ludicrous. Examples of it abound in the writings and speeches of the great 
poets and statesmen both of ancient and modern times. — A. in grammar i.s the mnission 
of a letter or letters in a word, the omission being marked by a comma, as 'tis tor it is ; 
the comma so employed is also called an A. 

APOTHECAEY, the name formerly given in England and Ireland to niembers of an 
inferior branch of the medical profession. The A. was in England a licentiate of the 
apothecaries’ society of London : in Ireland, a licentiate of the apofliecaries’ hall of Ire- 
land. Up to a comparatively recent period, however, no inconsiderable proportion of 
those "Who practiced as apothecaries, at any rate in .England, -wero persons practicing 
without any license. The A. frequently kept a shop in wdiicli he sold drugs and made 
up medical prescriptions, in this respect competing with the chemist and druggist. But 
he was entitled to attend sick persons, and prescribe for them; and though it was the 
almost universal practice of apothecaries to charge their patients only for the medicines 
supplied, they had the choice between doing this and cliarging for their attendances. 
They could not charge for both. This was"hekl by chief-justice Best, in an action by 
an A., who sought to recover on both grounds (see Wilcock, Oji the Medical Profes- 
sion). 

In having this choice as to their mode of charging, they had the advantage of the 
chemists and druggists; but the chief advantage they had over these lay in tlie recogni- 
tion. by tlie law, of their right to practice. 'and their consequent immunity from punish- 
ment for the results of malpractice, except where tiiey had sliOAvn gross ignorance. The 
medical act of 1858, which greatly altered the conditions of medical pracilco throughout 
the united kingdom, has much improved the status of licentiates of the apjothecuries’ 
societies; and though such licentiates are still entitled to keep sln^p.s for the sale of drugs, 
and to make up their own prescriptions, the passing of the pharmacy act (ISOS) has 
made broader the distinction between them and the ohiss of chemists and druggists (.see 
OiiEMTSTS AND Druggists). The term A, has been long in disuse, though, no doubt, it 
is still a legal description for licentiates of the apothecaries’ society oi' London, or of 
the apothecaries’ hall of Ireland; and such licentiates are now, as licentiates in medi- 
cine before the law, in all respects, including eUgihllity for public appointments, on a 
par with the graduates of universities. Under the medical act of 1858, they are entitled 
to be registered as licentiates in medicine, and, when registered, they have' tlie right of 
practicing medicine in all parts of the queen’s dominions, charging lioth for their visits 
pd professional advice, and for medicines or medical appliances supplied liy them. It 
is possible, indeed, that they have one advantag(3 over medical men practicing on other 
qualifications; for it has been repeatedly held by county court judges in England that 
they are the only medical practitioners entitled to recovcu'the price of medicines supplied 
to patients. But this question has never been brouglit before the superior courts in 
England, and the decisions referred to seem not to be kipported by the language of the 
medical act. The conditions of getting the licenses of the apothecaries’ so<u(‘ty and of 
the apothecaries’ hall in Ireland* are nearly the same as those imposed liy other corpora- 
tions which grant medical qualifications, the only difference worth mentioning being 
that an apprenticeship to a licentiate for five years ‘in Ifngland, for three years in Ireland, 
is indispensable for the apothecaries’ license. Tin* requirement, of an a]>prentic(‘ship put 
the apothecaries’ society and the apothecaries’ hall of Ireland at a disadvantage com- 
pared with the colieges of physicians which grant licenses to practice medicine; it also 
made U impossible for them to combine with surgical corporations in giving the 
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clonl)le qualification in medicine and surgery on the result of a conjoint examination. 
Accordingly, the act 37 and 38 Viet. c._ 34, s. 2, in 1874 made the requirement of appren- 
ticeship unaecessary. The apothecaries’ society of London and the apothecaries’ hall 
of Ireland each appoint a member of the general council of medical education and 
registration. The former is the first licensing corporation in the united kingdom wiiicli 
granted a license to a woman to practice medicine; and the act of 1874, which has been 
above referred to, saved their rights to admit women to certain examinations. 

In England, the business or profession of an A., although not regulated, nor, indeed, 
fully recognized, till modern tirnes, was the subject of several ancient statutes, and is 
tr'aceable to a remote period. Richard Fitzriigel, who died bishop of London, is stated 
to have been A. to Henry II. ; and it is an accredited tradition that in 1345 king Edward 
III. gave a pension of sixpence a day to Conrsiis de Gangland, an A. in London, for 
taking care of and attending liis majesty during his illness in Scotland. It is, however, 
improbable tliat apothecaries were then common; indeed, it may be doubted whetiicr at 
that time they existed as a publicly known body at all, for, in 1511, there was passed an 
act of pariiameiit, the 3 Henry VIIL c. 11, for regulating the admission of persons 
practicing physic or surgery, which makes no mention of the class now known as 
apotheeafies. In 1543, however, the parliament passed a very curious act, the 34 and 
35 iienry VIIL c. 8, the prearnbie of which deals severely with the ignorance and 
(•upidity'of the London surgeons; and which, as a remedy, provides for "the toleration 
and protection of the irregular practitioners, wlio afterwards, as a bod}^, acquired tlie 
distinctive name of apothecaries. This act, strange though it be in its language, may 
perhaps be regarded as the real foundation of the office of the A. It certainly shows 
on its face sufficient cause for its recognition of the persons to benefit wliom it was 
passed, for it complains that the surgeons of London were not only unskillful and grasp- 
ing, but that they “ have sued, troubled, and vexed divers honest persons, as well men 
as'woraen, ^vhorn God had endued with the knowledge of the natiii’e, kind, and opera- 
tion of certain herbs, roots, and waters, and tlie using and ministering of them to such 
as had been pained with ciistoimible diseases, as women’s breasts being sore, a pin and 
the web in the eye, uiicomes of liands, burnings, scaldings, sore moutlis, the stone, 
strangury, saucelin, and morphew, and sucli, other like diseases; and yet the said persons 
have not taken anything for tlieir pains or cunning, but have ministered the same to 
poor people only for neigliborhood and God’s sake, and of pity and charity,” The act, 
therefore, proceeds to ordain, “ That at all time from henceforth it sliall be lawful lo 
every person being Hie king’s sulijeet, having knowledge and experience of the nature 
of herbs, 3*oots, and waters, or of' the operation of the same, by speculation or practice, 
witliin any i>art of the realm of England, or witiiin any other the king’s dominions, to 
practice, use, and minister in and to^'any outward sore, vincome, wourrd, apostemation, 
outward swelling oiv disease, any herb or herbs, ointments, baths, pultess, and emplais- 
ters, according to their cunning, experience, and knowledge in any of the diseases, 
sores, and rnaTadies beforesaid, and all otlier like to the same, or drinks for the stone, 
strangury, or agues, without suit, vexation, trouble, penalty, or loss of their goods, the 
foresaid statute" in the foresaid third year of the king’s most'gracious reign, or any other 
act, ordinance, or statute to the contrary heretofore made in anywise notwithstanding.” 

Anciently, the apothecaries v/erc not distinguishable from the grocers (the surgeons 
being, in like maniua*, imdistinguishable from the barbers) ; indeed, it rather appears that 
apothecaries and grocers were synonymous terms; and it was not till 1617, in the 13th 
year of James I. ^ that those bodies were formed into two distinct corporations by a 
charter from the king, which, reciting a jwevious grant to the grocers in 1606, by whicli 
the two bodies were ex]>ressly nnitect declares that the apothecaries shall, thenceforward, 
be separate from and constitute a company distinct from tlie grocens. The privileges 
<.*onferred by this charter upon the apotlieearies were afterwards considerably enlarged 
by an act of parliament, 55 Gt‘o. III. c. 194, to which wc shall presently refer. But even 
aiter the charter of James, the London apothecaries appear to liave been regarded merely 
ns a trading company, occasionally prescribing the medicines which Hiey sold, thus tres- 
})assing, as'it was thought, on the province of ilie physician, until their right to do so was 
su])ported by a judgment of the house of lords, in the case of the college of physicians 
agn/mst Rose, reversing a previous decision of the court of king’s bench. Rose, who was 
an A. and freeman of London, had attended one Seale^ a butcher, and made up and 
administered what was not denied to be proper medicine to him. This, it was con- 
tended, on liehalf of the physicitins, was an infringement of tlieir exclusive privileges, 
and the king’s bench being of the stime opinion, imaniraously gave judgment for the 
plaintifi’s; but the judgment was revijrsed by the house of lords. So geiieraily estalilished 
had this branch of the medical profession become, that, in 1815, the act of parliament, 
55 Geo. IH.c. 194, to which we have already referred, was passed to provide for the 
sufficiency of their education; thus, for the first time, as it may be said, plaeing the 
apothecaiies, as a body, on the footing of a liberal profession. This statute, which com- 
pletely regulates the "position, privileges, and responsibilities of the apothecaries, after 
reciting (and bn* the most part confirming) the charter of James I., by which the apothe- 
caries Of Loudon liad been distinctively incorporated as a company, proceeds to enact 
that no person shall practice as an A., or act as an assistant to an A., in any part of Eng- 
land or Wales, unless he shall have been examined by a court of examiners (to bo ciiosen 
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medals are found 'witii the word comecmtio surrounding an altar, with fire on it, and an 
eagle rising into the air. 

APPAL ACH'EE BAY, a portion of the gulf of Mexico near then, part of Florida, 
extending about 50 m. inland. It receives the waters of St. Mark’s, and several, smaller 
rivers, and has a nari’ow ii. w. arm called Okalonee bay. 

APPALACH'EES, a tribe of Indians, of the Choctaw family, in Florida, on A. bay. 
They were friendly with the Spaniards until white oppression provoked a revolt in 
1687, when they were quickly subdued. Soon afterwards, the English and their Indian 
allies fell upon the A. and killed or carried off many of them. In"i704, St. Mark’s was 
taken and the niissionaries put to death. The A. disappeared as a tribe of any impor- 
tance after 1722. 

APPALAGHIAMS, the general appellation of the great mountain-system — called also 
the Alleghanies-~-vvhich. stretclies from the interior of Maine to the borders of Alabama, 
its distance from tlie sea gradually ranging betw^een about 100 m. in the n. and about 
809 in the s. Speaking generally, this chain may be regarded as the parent of 
tlie Atlantic rivers of the United' States on the one side, and on the other of the 
southern tributaries of the St. Lawrence, and of the eastern feeders of the Mississippi : it 
is not, however, the actual water-shed during its entire length, for it is crossed by the 
Connecticut, the Hudson, and the Delaware, just as the Himalayas are pierced by the 
Ganges, and the Andes by tlie Aimizon. The chain, in fact, consists of several ranges 
generally parallel to each other, which, along with the intermediate valleys that occupy 
two tliirds of the breadth, form a belt 100 m. wide-— its multiform character, however, 
developing itself only to tlie w. ands. of the Hudson. To take the chief ridges by name, 
and to begin from the n. : tlie white hills of New Hampshire present some of the loftiest 
elevations, Mooseliillock and Washington being respectively 4686 and 6634 ft. above the 
sea. Next in order, the Green mounfains, winch, true to the name, almost cover Ver- 
mont, attain, in Killington Peak, a heiglit of 3924 ft; then come the Highlands, on the 
e. of the Hud.son, so striking an object to the voyagers on its waters; immediately beyond 
that river, again, we lind tlie Catskill mountains, which, though of inconsiderable 
length, contain two eminences — Round Top and High Peak — respectively of 8804 and 
8718 ft. ; while, on a terrace of another memlier of the group, Mountain House, a favor- 
ite refuge from the heats of summer, is perched 2500 ft. above the level of the Hudson. 
Proceeding onwards, the Kittatiunics extend from the n. of New Jersey as far a.s Vir- 
ginia; while nearer to the sea, the* Blue Ridge, stretching from about the same parallel 
down to Noi‘th Carolina, is crowned, within the limits of Virginia, by the peaks of Otter, 
4000 ft. iiigli. Ill North Carolina aio tlie Black moiintams, with the highest summit of 
the system, Black Dome, 6760 ft. in height Lastly, there lie, more to the westward, the 
Aileghanies proper in Pennsylvania and Virginia, and the Cumberland mountains on the 
e. bonier of Eeaiiiiclqy and Tennessee. 

Of all these?, elevations not one at all approaches the limit of perpetual snow. Yet 
France, while sJ ruggling wdth Enghind in 'North America, regarded the A. as a 'wall that 
w'as physlealh' to (.codiide her rival from the basins of the St, Lawrence and the Missis- 
sippi. "Ajiglo-Saxon energy, however, lias virtually leveled the supposed barrier from 
end to Tiirougli Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont runs a railwaj^ from Port- 
land to Canada.; by canal or by railway, or even by both abreast. New York has reached 
tile wmters of {]h* 8t. Lawrence on at least four principal points between Montreal in the 
e. and BuiTalo in the w. ; Pennsylvania lias carried to Pittsburgh a ralhvay of 248 in. 
from Harrishnrgli, ami a canal of 312 m. from- Columbia; while, with tlie necessary 
exceplion of liuie !)claw<are alone, the remaining states along the. coast have each its 
iron-way through the A. 

TheVhain abounds in coal and iron, those gifts of nature to industrious man, which 
in all ages have done so much for civilization, and which, in our own age, have, wdthtlie 
aid of st(‘am, more than douliled all that they had done before; and it is a curious instance 
of the adapltnion of lUe two worlds to each other, that, while the Spaniard met, in the south, 
the gigantic counterparts of the central plateau of his own romantic land, the Englisli- 
mam in the north., stum])ied, as it were, on those same elements of almost creative energy 
which, witinii two ccnturie.s, wen; to be so instrumental in placing the daughter next "to 
the mother among the nations of the earth. As an evidence of the actual valiie of the 
coal and iron of tlie A., Pimnsylvania — where, hitherto, they have been chiefly found — 
has since 1840 made more rapid strides in growTh of populatibn than any other state in 
the union, till between 1800 and 1870, when Illinois increased somewdiat more rapidly. 
Nor are irf)n and coal the only valuable products of the A. To >say nothing of the valleys 
— many of ihein as fertile as Ihey are lovelj^ — which separate the parallel ranges from 
each otin;r, the mountains themsiflves yield limestone, marble, slate, biiOding-stone, cop-^ 
X>er, zinc, chrome, etc. 

Gcohf}]{, — During the azoic and }xik'eozoic periods of the earth’s geological history,, 
the district now occu])iccl by the A. W’as a level xdain. These monntams dale their 
origin from a perioli subsequent to the carboniferous epoch. The coal measures are the 
newest upturned beds associated with tlie Apjialachian range; and as llie stratified rocks, 
with few exce]45e'ns, are laid down horizontally, these strata mustovve their inclimai 
Xiosilioii to the dldocating agency which elevated the mountains; they, consequently. 
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.supply a (lute anterior to its activity. At the base of the A., on tluar eastiim side, there 
are a series of red sandstone beds, unconforinable U) the upturneil stru'ia, tmd ot-eupying 
the valleys in their onginal horizontality/ thus evidently unali'eeled by I’nu disru])ting 
agency which must have been active prior to their deposition. IMu-se beds have b(3(;u 
referred by geologists to different ages. That they are old red sandstone, as conj(;ctured 
byMaelure and others, is now universally denied, llitclicoek’s sup[)Osition that they 
were perniian, is also considered as referring them to too renujte a gvoiogitail _ age. 

B. Rogers considered them first as members of the triassie perir)d; !)iit iias since, frotn 
evidence adduced from the contained organic remains, sliown reason lor relating them to 
the beginning of the Jurassic period. We thus obtain two grand limit ing dates — the 
carboniferous and Jurassic periods-~yvithin which tlu3 A. mustha,ve been h)i’!ned. 'hliere 
are grounds for being even more specific, and referring tlie period of tlm dislocating 
agency to that immediately subsequent to the carboniferous, repres{‘nte(I in tlie stratified 
rocks of other districts by" the permian series; for the older uiitiirned r(jck laid not only 
been ruptured and plicated, but also denuded into the various shapes they now present, 
before the horizontal rocks w^ere deposited. 

The late prof. H. D, Rogers, after years of persevering and dm^'otcul study, emin- 
ciated a theory of mountain formation based on his examination of the A., w'hich not 
only explains their structure, but admits of a more or less emnplete a.ppiieation to the 
mountain-systems of the world. The many proposed theories of mountain Oicvation 
arc based upon assumptions which, unfortunately, are not true; but that is an unim]}or- 
tant matter to the majority of our speculating geologists, and one never seen by the 
inventors of the theories, who allow themselves to be led captive liy a poetic imagina- 
tion, instead of building their inductions on field observations. Thus, to su impose "that 
mountains are elevated by a wedge-like intrusion of melted matter, is to give to a. fluid 
functions incompatible with its dynamic properties. So also the suppusiilou that the 
igneous rocks were intruded as solid wedges, separating and lifting thu crust., is opposed 
to the fact that no apparent abrasion, but generally tlie closest adhesion, exists at tlie line 
of contact of the igneous and stratified rocks. Equally fatal obJc<3tions can be adduced 
against the other theories. Prof. Rogers observing that the A. wcire formed of a series 
of enormous weaves, and comparing this appearance with other elevated disi riots, espe- 
ciall^mu Belgium and Britain, enunciated a theory of their striiciuro, of which the follo w- 
ing is a condensed view : 

Disturbed strata have a wave-like arrangement, their dip being in curved, and never 
in straight planes; and in extensive areas the varying angles of dip exhil/d; oia.* ar more 
wide regular curves. These undulations are in the'form of ](mg pamlh-fi waves, their 
parallelism being in the line of the general trend of the part of the mountain syslem to 
which they belong. When different grades of magnitude, as regards length, licight, and 
amplitude, occur, the waves of the same grade are pa.rallel, while tim dUfereni' grades 
are not necessarily so. The w-aves assume three dilferent fcrnis, wiiicli are eharatiterized 
•Aii~symmetn6(il equally steep on the two slopes; itormaljffwures, liaving an excess 

of incurvation on tlie one side compared with tlie other; and* ,/bWcr? or tliose 

with a doubling under of their more incurved slopes, and among whicli the steepest 
slopes arc generally directed to the same quarters. These three forms, n-press.-nting dif- 
ferent gradations in the flexure, are regular in their .succession in disturbed rcgioiis, llie 
order being the same as in the diagram-— mat is, wdien we shirt from tlie most tiisturbed 
side, we go from the folded wmves to the normal ones, and from those to the symmetri- 
cal; and in the same order, the waves, as they reced(3 from the folded side, become pro- 
gressively wider apart and flatter. Resting on these facts, prof. "Rogers advanced Ids 
view of the structure of elevated regions in the following words; “The wave-liko struc- 
ture of undulated belts of the earth’s crust, is attributed' to an actual pulsation in the 
fluid matter beneath the crust, propagated in the manner of groat vv^aves of translation 
from enormous ruptures occasioned by the tension of elastic inatter. 'jhie forms of the 
waves, the close p]k;ation of the strata, and the permanent tracing of the flexures, are 
ascribed to the combination of an undulating and a tangential movement, accompanied 
by an lajectioii of igneous veins and dikes into the rents occasioned by the 'oendings. 
This oscillation of the crust, producing an actual floating forward of tlie ro(;kv }>art, has 
been, It is conceived, of the nature of that pulsation wliich attends all great earthquakes 
at the present day.” 

This theory iaiviog originated as an explanation of the phenomena of the A., is easy 
of application to these mountains. They are composed of a series of parallel waves, 
having a general direction similar to the coast-line of the Atlantic ocean. TIic line of 
maximum disturbance is on their eastern limits; consc<pienl]y, the folded fk^xuros, with 
the inversion of their steep sides, are chiefly confined to the great Appalacfinnn vallev, 
and the Atlantic slopes s. of it. The flexures of this type impart a prevailing s.e. dip 
to the whole outcrop; their number, and the excessive {lifliculty of detecting 'and con- 
tinuously tracing them, frustrates every attempt at mapping them individually. The 
flexcires of the second type, which curve more rapidly on the one side tlian on the other, 
prevail wherever the forces that disturbed tlie crust were neither excessively intense nor 
very feeble. It is the characteristic form everywhere between tlie great Appalachian 
¥«lley and the Alleghany mountains. It distinguishes not only those larger w:ives which 
separate the coal— containing strata e. of the Susquehanna into special basins— but the 
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minor undnlations which throw the coal measures of these basins into groups of lesser 
saddles and troughs. Undulations of the first or symmetrical type occur beyond the 
Allegiiany mountains, where two groups of them maybe distinguished: the one sub- 
dividing the bituminous coahfield, with its five very broad waves, into six successive 
basins; the other, composed of four equidistant and veiy straight undulations, traversing 
parts of Cambria, Indiana, Somerset, and Fayette counties. 

The strata tlius elevated, and forming the A. , belong entirely to the oldest or palmozoie 
division of the fossiliferous rocks. Metamorphic rocks, consisting of felspathic, horn- 
blendic, and micaceous gneiss, and mica-slate, exist on the eastern base of these moun- 
tains, but have not been noticed as forming part of the plicated strata of the A. Exten- 
sive formations of talcose and micaceous slates, indurated clay -slates, and chloritic and 
steatitic slates, exist in the more disturhed districts. These are highly metamorphosed 
members of the older fossiliferous, and must not be confounded with, though they so 
much resemble, the azoic metamorphic rocks. 

The pakeozoicm’ocks constitute a vast succession of fossiliferous strata, commencing 
with the lowest deposits resting on the metamorphic rocks, and terminating with the 
highest of the coal strata. Their aggregate thickness, as measured in Pennsylvania, 
amounts to 85,000 ft. While exhibiting a remarkable variety of mineral character, they 
may be classed under the three great divisions of sedimentary rocks— viz., sandstones, 
slates, and limestones. Intercalated with tliem, as subordinate layers, there occur 
deposits of coal, chert, and iron ore. They are all more or less fossiliferous. 

Goal Memvrei ^. — The character of the rocks of the Appalachian district of North 
America indi(;ates that during the carboniferous epoch an immense continent existed on 
the present site of tlie Atlantic, which supplied materials for tlie sandstone and slate. 
It seems to have had an extensive shallow marshj^ shore, of such a character as to be 
able to support the vegetation, which has become, in the course of ages, converted into 
coal. The coal-fields to the far w. of the iV., in Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and Mis- 
soiiri, have been connected with tlie Appalachian coal formation, which includes all the 
detached basins, hotli antliracitic and semi-bituminous, of tlie mountain chain of Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, and also the vast bituminous trough I}'ing to the n.w. 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama. 

On the. eastern slope of the A., the coal, from its proximity to the region of greatest 
disturbance, has lost nearly all its volatile constituents, and is converted into hard shining 
anthracite (q. v.). In tlie troughs to the westward of the great Appalachian valle.y, where 
the forces tliat disturbed the crust were not so intense, the coal lias not parted writh such 
a large proportion of volatile matter, hut still is so much altered as to he characterized as 
seniKinthraclte. Both the anthracite and semi-anthracite are extensively mined for 
economical pui'poses, but their extent as well as their value is of little importance com- 
pared with tiie eiiorraous Appalachian bitiimiiious coal-field. From northern Penns}^ - 
vania to iniddle Alabama, its length is about 875 m., and its gi'eatest breadth between 
southern Pennsylvania and northern Ohio is about 180 m. ; it covers an area of about 
56,000 sq.m., and is almost tlie largest expanse of coal measures in tlie world. A single 
coal-seam in this field has been traced over an extent of country 225 m long by 100 broad, 
sliowing asuperhmai aieaot 14 000 s(i miles. The actual depth of workable seams in the 
deepest part of this basin r: eriimaled at 40 ft.; but when the amount of denudation of 
the upper measures over huge districts is taken into account, the average depth of the 
entire field cannot he moi(* tluin 25 ft Taking this as the thickness, the amount of coal 
in tliis great coal-field would be 1,887,500,000,000 tons. IVlien this is compared •with the 
estimated quantity of coal in the British coal-fields, viz., 190,000,000,000 tons, some con- 
ception may be formed of tlie enormous extent of coal existing in this district of North 
America. 

Mdah . — Extensive beds of magnetic, liematitic, and fossiliferous iron ores occur in 
many of the forma lions of the A., from the lowest metamorpliic gneiss to the highest 
coal-measures. Iron ore is extensively wrought in Pennsylvania and Ohio, large quanti- 
ties of the anthracite being used in tlie smelting furnaces. Veins of lead occur In the 
metamorphic rocks, rarely stretcliing up into the red slate. In the palmozoic beds, veins 
of copper and nickel occur in sufficient quantity to be wrought. 

APPALACHICO'IA, a river of the United States, rising in Georgia, and flowing throiigli 
Florida into tlic gulf of Mexico, or rather into a bay that bears its own name. Reekcm- 
ing from itsreniot(?st sources, the head-waters of the Chatahooche, the A. is about 400 m. 
long, being navigable for boats throughout nearly its entire course. It is, however, only 
at the junction of tlie Chataliooche with the Flint that the name of A. is applied to the 
streani; and up to this point, a stretch of about 70 m , there is a siillicient depth of watxu' 
for steam navigation; while the tides also ascend for about two thirds of the distance. — 
A. is also a siaiport at the mouth of the stream above mentioned. Here is shipped the 
produce of the river basin, consisting chiefly of large quantities of cotton. 

AP'PANOOSE, a co. in a. Iowa on the Missouri border; 510 sq.m.; pop. '70, 10,456. 
It has a fertile surface of rolling prairie, with timber along the watercourses, and large 
beds of coal. Tlie products are chiefly agricultural Co. "seat, Centerville. 

APPARATUS, in the sciences, a collection of tools or instruments for experiment 
kg or working. In physiology, a group or collection of organs associated in a single 
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fimcticn; as, the heart, veins, and arteries arc the circulatory A. ; the limbs arc the A, ot 
locomotion, etc. 

APPAE'JEHT. This term is used to express a iium])cr of important (list incti(jns, espe- 
cially in astronomy, TheAL. maf/nitude ot a lieavenly body is the formed by two lines 
drawn from the ends of its diameter to the spectator's eye; this obviouhl} dciptanis upon 
the distance of the body, as well as upon its real magnitude. _ A planet s(‘<m from the 
surface of the earth seems lower than if seen from the center of liie (“irili—lhc former is 
its A. fdtitude, the latter its real. A. noon is when tJie sun is on tin* meridian ; true or mean 
noon is the time when the sun would be on the meridian if his motion in tim heavens 
were uniform and parallel to the equator. See Equation of I'l.Mr:. The daily and 
annual motions of the sun in the heavens are both A. motions, caused by two real motions 
of the earth. 

APPAEIxTOHS. The belief that the spirits of the departed are occasionally presented 
to the sight of the living, has existed in all ages and countries, and usmdly declines only 
when a peoide have advanced considerably in the knowledge of i>hysical comlitions and 
laws. Kot that A. then cease to 1)0 reported— -for this is far from being the case— hut 
that the more intelligent part of the community are then usually able to <‘Xpl;iiu away 
the alleged occurrence in some way satisfactory to themselves, not involving the admis- 
sion of a possible projection of a spirit upon tlic living staise. 

Nothing is more certain than that there are coiulitions of the body when spectral 
appearances, such as occur to us in uneasy dreams, become sensible to the waking vision. 
One of these conditions is that of the patient under the diseu.se of dollrio/n fremens, who 
not only hears ideal enemies plotting against his life in adjacent rooms or liehind hedges, 
but thinks he sees them preparing to do him mischief, and has been known to jump 
overboard of a vessel into the sea, in order to escape the appniheiuh'd dangen*. In' such 
excitements it is, though arising from different causes, that an intc.nding murderer thinks 
lie hears the prince of fallen angels tempting him on to crime, or sec^ b(‘fore, him a “ dagger 
of the mind” wherewith to end the life of his victim. There are also iusUuices of spectral 
illusions traceable to a simply disordered state of the digestive organs. M. Nicolai, an 
eminent bookselhn' in Berlin, fell, in the early part of the year into a diipression of 
spirits, and in that condition neglected a course of periodical bleeding wliich he had been 
accustomed to^ observe. The consequence was his becoming litible for some months to 
seeing trains of pliantasmata or spcctmi figures, which moved and acted ];eforc lihUjiuiy, 
even spoke to, and addressed him. He was fortunately able, not merely tf) coolly observe 
the phenomena, but to describe them in an ample paper wliich he presemted to the pliilo- 
sopliical society of Berlin. This case may be said to liave formed the basis of a theory 
of A., advanced by Dr. Perrier, Dr. Hibbert, and others, amounting mcj'cly to this, that 
they are all to be accounted for by peculiar conditions of the organism of the individual 
sensible of them. 

There is certainly a large class of cases which fall readily under this explanation ; but. 
if wm are to accept the wdiole that have been, on more or less good authority, i’eported, it 
must be admitted that a theory of a more comprehensive nature i.s still required in ordov 
to satisfy the duly cautious inquirer. 

Let us take, for instance, an apparition story which Dr. nibb(?rt, owns to be one of 
the best aiitiienticatcd on record. It was thus writlen down in 16b2 I ty the bishop of 
Gloucester, from the recital of the young lady’s father; “Sir Oharhis tee, by his first 
iady, had onl^" one daughter, of wdiich she died in childbirth; and when she was dead, 
her sister, the Lady Everard, desired to have the education of the child; and she was by 
hey very well educated, till she was marriageable, and a nuitcli was concluded for lier 
with Sir William Perkins, but was then prevented in an extraordinary manner. Upon 
a Thursday night, she thinking she saw a liglit in her chamber tifler she was in bed, 
knocked for her maid, who presently came to lier, and she asked why she left a candle 
burning in her chamber. The maid said slie left none, and there was none but what she had 
brought with her at that time.^ Then she said it was the tire; but tliat, her maid told 
her, xvas quite out; and she said she believed it was only a dream; whereupon she said 
it might be so, and composed herself again to sleep. But about two of the clock she was 
awakened again, and saw the apparition of a little woman between lier curtain and her 
pillow, who told her she was her mother, that she was hai)py, and that by twelve of tlie 
clock that day she should be with her. Wliereupon she knocked again for lier maid, 
called for her clothes, and when she wms dressed, went into her closeq aiul came not out 
again till nine, and then brought out with her a letter, scaled, to lier father: brought it 
to her aunt, the lady Everard, told her what had happened, and desired that as soon as 
she was dead, it might be sent to him. The lady thought she was siuldenl} fallen mad, 
and thereupon sent suddenly away to Chelmsford for a physician and surgeon, who both 
came immediately; but the physician could discern no indication of what the lady 
imagined, or of any indisposition of her body; notwithstanding the lady would needs 
have her let blood, which was done accordlngl^x Ami when the young woman liad 
patiently let them do what they would with her, she desired that (he clmplaln might be 
called to read prayers; and whom prayers were ended, she took her guitar and psalm- 
book, and sat down upon a chair wdthout arms, and played and sung so melodiously 
and admirably, that licr music-master, who was then there, admired at it. And near 
the stroke of twelve, she rose and sate herself down in a great chair with arms, and xircs- 
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ently fetcliing a strong breathing or two, immediately expired, and was so suddenly 
cold, as was much wondered at by the physician and surgeon. She died at Waltham in 
Essex, three miles from Chelmsford, and the letter was sent to Sir Charles at his house 
in Warwickshire, but he w^as so afflicted with the death of his daughter, that he came not 
till she was buried; hut when he came, he caused her to be taken up, and to be buried 
with her mother at Edmonton, as she desired in her letter.’^ 

Dr. Ilibbert, in treating of this case, concludes that the young lady was consumptive 
and about to die, and in this diseased frame of body became the subject of an illusion; 
but these are assumptions directly contrary to what the record bears, and there is, after 
all, the singidar circumstance to be accounted for, that the young lady’s death occurred 
exactly at the time predicted. To a similar purport is the case of the wife of Dr. Donne, 
related by Izaak Walton. Donne left his wife pregnant in London, and went with Sir 
Robert Drury to Paris. Two days after arriving there, he stated to Drury that lie had 
had a vision of his wife walking through his room, with her hair hanging over her 
shoulders, and a dead child in her arms. ‘So impressed were they by the incident that 
they immediately sent a messenger to London to inquire regarding Mrs. Donne’s 
health. The intelligence brought by the man w^as, that she had been hrought to 
bed of a dead cliild at the hour her husband thought he had seen her in Paris, in this 
case, too, if the requisite disordered state of Dr. Donne were granted, the coincidence of 
the distant event in its particulars, and in point of time, would remain unaccounted for 
by Dr. llibbert’s theory. 

That there is an abundance of such cases reported, will not be disputed. In wrhat 
direction speculation regarding them is to move, if the insufliciency of Dr. Hibbert’s 
theory be acknowledged, wdil probably depend on the general tendency of tlie 
movements of science. If psycliological study were more in repute, and the xdienomena 
of dreaming in particular were diligently examined, there might be a hope of a satisfac- 
tory theory of what are called A. ere the w’orid w'^as many years older. 

APPARITOR, a name for officers and xiublic servants wdio attended magistrates or 
judges, such as scribes, lictors, and heralds. In England A. is applied to the beadle of 
a university, wdio carries the mace, and to the messenger who serves the process of a 
spiritual court. 

APPEAL, in the civil xn*ocediire of courts of justice, signifies the removal of a 
suit from one court or judge to another and higher court oP judge, in order that the 
latter may examine the validity of tne former’s judgment, either affirming or reversing, 
altering dr varying tlie judgment. A., howmver, is not a technical term in the procedure 
of the English, and Irish common-law courts. For many years past, a reconstitution of 
the English courts of law and equity lias been impending, and lias now’ in the main been 
carried out. Meanwiiile it seems convenient to abide by the names and divisions 
hitherto in use in appeals; the subject can readily be traced under either system of nom- 
enclature. 

1. In tlie courts of tquiti} (or of chancery), wdi ere there is an A. from tlicj judgment of 
the master of the rolls, and from the vice-chancellors, or rather, astho.se judges form part 
of the chancery division of the liigh court of justice, the A. lies from such division to tlie 
nmv court of apjieul generally; the jurisdiction of the house of ]ord.s being retained in 1875, 
so far as rt'garfk^ all appeaJs'from the various .courts and divisions of tlie high court of 
ju.sti(te. The construction of the latter court, as also of the new court of appeal, is given 
under the article Common Law, Courts of (q.v.). 

2. In the courts of the judg*^^ of which may be appealed from no'w 

directly to the chancery division, and ultimately to the hou.se"of lords, under certain 
restrictions. 

3. In dhimn, there is an A. to the court of A., w^ith leave of the court. 

In the procedure of Ihi.s tribunal flicre is also an A. from the county court, wdiere such 
court has jurisdiction, to tlie probate division itself, whose judgment is final, unless 
w'ith leave of tl’.e court. 

4. In the court of d/porre and watrhnonial caum, the deci.sion of tlie judge ordinary, 
sitting alone?, may bo appealed to the court of A. for the ])resent. And in the ca.se of" a 
decree dissolving a marriage, there may lie an A. to the court of A. 

5. In the admiralty courts there is an A. to the court of A., as the jiirisdkdlon in 
admiralty causes is nmrged in the divi.sion of the high coind of justice called the ])ro- 
bate, divorce, and admiralty division, and W'hich stand.s on the same footing to wairds 
the su])reme court as the other divisions. 

(>. I’iiere is also an A. to the privy-council (to be merged in the court of A.), from 
the courts of India, and from the colonial courts generally^; and such .A includir.s the 
sentences, not only of courts of primary juri.sdiction, hut also of courts of A. in the 
colonies, and all tile dependencies of the crowri;^^'in applications to prolong the term <>f 

* As to colonial causes. -we are informed by Blaclcstone that the jurisdiction of the privy -council 
'vvas“l>oth original and a,p])ellate. Whenever a question arises between two provinces oiit of the 
realm, as concerning the extent of their charters and the like, the king in his coniicil exercises 
onV/j a aZ jurist!’ ct ion i herein, upon the princi|iles of feudal sovereignty.: And so likewise, when any 
pei'*son claims an island or a provinee, in the nature of a feudal principality, by grant from the 
Iring or his aueest‘)rs, Hie determinat ion of that right belongs to the king (or queen) in council, as 
was the ease f>r Hie earl of Derliy, with regard to the isle of Man, in the reign of qiieen Eii/.abeHi, 
and tiu) earl of Ctardigan and others, as representatives of the duke of Montague, with relation to 
th® Island of St. Vincent, in 
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patents for new inventions; aiicl in making orders in certain cases relative to cop^night, 
pursuant to tlie provisions of the cop 3 n‘iglit acts. 

Practically, however, as we arc told by Mr. Stephen in liis coniii!<*ntari<‘S, ail jndieial 
authority of the privy-council wnis long exercised by a co)irnuffre of pi’ivy-otjuiu'ilors, 
called the judicial committee of the privy-council ; rvlio luaird Ihe albgalions and proofs, 
and made their report to her majesty'' in council, by whom the judgment In the final 
instance is given. 

In the practice of the common-law courts of Engl and —that is, tiio court of queen’s 
bench, the court of common pleas, and the court of exche(pier, or, as is ])u\ Iwiord 
Coke, an}^ court wdiose proceedings are regulated by the coinniou law — tin* ])rocedurc 

way of A. wms,,as stated at the beginning of this article, tceliiiicnlly not sr) oailed, but 
wms also called the party complaining of the judgment being cailod Hit? fdaintiil 

in error, instead of appellant, and his opponent, the "cefende.nt in error, instead of 
of respondent. Formerly, the proceedings commenced by suing out u. writ rd’ error 
first to a court of intermediate A., once the court of exchequer eliamhi*r, and afterwards 
hy a further wait of error to the house of lords. But by the (‘oinniondaw ](r{>ee{h;re 
act of 1852 (15 and 16 Viet. c. 76, s. 148), wndts of error are abolished, and now the 
word appeal is used in all cases iudiscriminatety. 

Error also lies to the high court in criminal cases, when, c/ffn' jinlnriimt. It is con- 
sidered that the indictment is bad in substance, or that the judgment is (-rroneoiis, or in 
respect of any other substantial defect appearing on the face of tlui recoixl. A court 
called the court for crown cases reserved, consisting of five judges, disposes of eases 
■where the judge or court had some doubt at the trial as to a point of law. And there is 
also practically an appeal to a superior court from all magistrates’ decisions on points 
of law. 

i'n to redress by way of A. and error against the judgments in the ceuits of ludnnd, 
the procedure is so similar to that hitherto employed with respect to the Enali^li courts, 
that we need not here enter into particulars on flic sulqect. AVe nuiv f'unply lenuirk, 
generally, that the Irish chancellor, sitting alone, docs not appear to exerc is{* ain’ n])pc]]atc 
control over courts inferior to his own, such as that possessed by the* dniiu elloi in England; 
for, according to the Irish practice, the A., for instance, from the inastei of the lolls, 
and in the case of proceedings in bankruptcy, is not to tlie chancellor him^^it alone, hut 
to the court of A. in chancery, in which the chancellor and a Ion I pistue of A aie the 
appointed judges; and Avliicli court of A. likewise reviews tlie ehaneellor’s own indi- 
vidual judgments. The judgments of this court of A. itself, how ewer, nuay aftei wards 
be reviewed on A. by the house of lords. In criminal jiroceduie, the same act (11 and 
12 Viet. c. 78) applies to Ireland as w'ell as to England. 

In the procedure of the Scotch courts, there are various appeals in thc])racticc of the 
sheriff or county courts, and in the proceedings in bankruptcy; and the liousc of lords 
review’-s the judgments of the court of session, the supreme civil court of tlie country, 
and wliicli tribunal, indeed, it may he said, supplies the house with a large portimi of 
its judicial business. This circumstance has frequently been remarked on" as proving a 
litigious disposition on the part of the Scotch; hut ])erhapstlie greater num Iter of Scffich 
appeals over English and Irish may he more fairly said to he "occasioned by a natural 
feeling on the part of litigants and lawyers in Scotland, that there is a better chance of 
a nice and critical examination of the judgments appealed against by such judges as 
preside in the house of lords, wdiose legal and judicial minds have been formed under 
a different and larger system of jiirisprudence 'than prevails in Scotland, than there 
wmuld be to a tribunal composed entirely of Scotcli lawyers. Indeed, although tlie 
judicial staff of the house of lords are chiefly English lawyers, the system of A. to 
their lordships from the Scotch courts works extremely well, and gives entire satis- 
faction to tlie Scotcli people. Some of the most vtduahle elucidations of the 3 ')ccuiiar 
principles of Scotch law are to be found in tlic judgments in Scotch appeals by the 
chanceilors and other law lords who, since the union with Scotland, have administered 
the jurisdiction of the house in the last resort, but who were never in a Scotch court, 
and, until called upon to discharge such responsible functions, had i^otliing hut Eng- 
lish experience. In 1875 it was left uncertain whether Scotch and Iririi appeals 
should continue to be to the house of lords, and settled in 1876 that tlu.y .should. 

There is no A. to the house of lords from Scotland in criminal cases, nor does the 
above-mentioned act — 11 and 12 Viet. c. 78, creating a court of criminal A. for England 
and Ireland — extend to Scotland, But the high court of justiciary tliere, which is the 
supreme criminal tribunal, and is composed of seven judges of the* court of session, pre- 
sided over bj^ the lord justice general, or lord president, a7he is otherwise called, review\s 
the procedure of all the criminal courts of the country (excepting w’here such jurisdic- 
tion is expressly excluded by statute); and it is believed that no inconvenience i.s experi- 
enced in consequence of there being no other or further A. from the sentences of 
these courts. 

APPEAL {ante). In tire United States an A. is understood to mean the ro-h earing 
by a higher court of a cause or trial which has been decided in due form of law; or 
the removal to a higher court or authority of a cause pending. In practice, it is the 
removal of a cause from a court of inferior, to one of superior, jurisdiction, for the pur- 
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pose of obtaining a review and re-trial. It is, in its origin, a civil-law proceeding and 
{litters from a writ of error in this: that it subjects both the law and the facts to review 
and re-trial, while a writ of error is a common-law process which removes only matter of 
law for re-examination. On an A, the whole case is examined and tried, as if it had not 
been trieil before; while on a writ of error the matters of law only are examined, and 
judgment is reversed if any errors liave been committed. An A. generall}^ annuls the 
judgment of the inferior court so far that no action can be taken upon it until after the 
final decision, of the cause. Rules regulating A. are various in various states. In New 
York, the court of appeals is the last resort; in the union, the supreme court of the 
United States. 

APPEHZELL' (from Ahhatis Oelki), a canton in the n.e. of Switzerland, Area, 163 
gq. miles. Pop. ’76, 60,786. It is divided into two districts — Innerrlioden and Ausserr- 
hoden, the former of which is peopled by Roman Catholics, the latter by Protestants, 
and noted for its dense population. The "surface is mountainous, especially in the s., 
where Mont Sentis attains an elevation of 8282 feet. The chief river is the Sittern, 
whicli flows through the center of the canton. A. holds the 13th place in the Swiss con- 
federacy; the constitution of each half of the canton is a pure democracy. The inhabit- 
ants are cliiefly employed in agriculture, cattle-keeping, cotton manufactures, and 
embroideiy. They are fond of dancing, music, and athletic exercises, and have the 
reputation of being flrst-rate marksmen. 

Appenmll, the capital of the canton of the same name, is sitnated on tlie left bank of 
tlie Sittern, in lat. 47'’ 29' n., and long. 9° 24' e. Pop. ’70, 3686. The town is ill 
buili, and lias only a small trade in linens. The other towns arc Trogen (with a pop), of 
2912, and manufactures of linen and muslin), Herisau (pop. 9727), etc. 

APPEEIEY, CiiA7{LES J.\.MES, the “Nimrod ” of the Quarterly Heview, is a writer who 
deserves mention, if not from the iritriii.sic importance of the subjects on wliicii he exer- 
cised his pen, at least from the perfection he attained in the department to which he con- 
lined himself. He was tlie son of a Welsh country gentleman, and was b. in Denbigli- 
shire in 1777. His education at Rugby stimulated his love of fleld-sports more 
tlian his love of the classics. At tlie age of 24, he married, and went to reside 
at; Bilton Hall, in Warwicksidrc, where he devoted his energies as exclusively to 
the chase as the great Nimrod himself could have done. He hunted everywhere 
in Great Oritnin.' In 1821, lie began to contribute to the Sportmg Magazine, His 
clever, gossiping articles were so much relislied, that in two years that periodical 
doubled il.s circulation. The proprietor, Mr. Pittman, was of course highly gratifled. 
He remuneniletl ]\Ir. A. hamPomely, kept a stud of hunters for him, and paid the 
expenses <if his .sporting tour.s; lint “Nimrod” seems to have been of rather expeiLsive 
linl'iits, and to iuive occassionally required an advance of money from his employer 
Wlien l\rr. Pittman died, his relatives entered into a lawsuit with the “mighty hunter,” 
for the recovery of this money. Nimrod, however, prudently transferred himself 
to France, where he cliiefly resfded during the rest of his life. "He d. on the 19th of 
May, 1818. His best writings are The Chase, the Turf, and the Road, whicli appeared in 
tlie" (borrArby iArA//; (1827). " 

APPEET, Benjamin Nicolas Mauie, a French philanthropist, wms b. in Paris, Sept. 
10, 1797. He began lii.s course in 1816 by introducing into several schools a system of 
mutual instruction, and, in 1820, foundoci and conducted gratuitously a school for the 
prisoners at IRontaigu. Being suspected of having aided the escape of two prisoner.s, 
he was himstflf couiiiied in the prison of La Force, where he made good use of hi.s oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainteil with the moral and physical Girciim.stances of prisoners. 
After his liberation, he prosecuted his benevolent plans with renewed zeal, and under- 
took a journey througli the whole of Franco, in 1825, to inspect schools, prisons, hos- 
X>ilals, etc. 'ihe results were given in his journal. After the July revolution, he was 
employed by Tmuis Pliilippe to superintend the measures taken for the relief of the indigent 
classes. Ill his travels, he visited Belgium, Prussia, Austria, Saxony, and Bavaria, and 
gave the results of his observations on the management of schools, hospitals, prisons, 
etc., in several works. He also wrote a work entitled Dm Am dAa CotiT dii R(d ^ 
Rhih)>pi\ and, in his Confetrneefi eontre le System GeUidai7‘e, stioiigly opposed the system 
of solitary c{>nflnement Though onesided in .somes of his Views, A, is a smeere, 
warm-hearteil, and practical pliilanthroplst. 

APPEET, FriANqoTS, a French technologist, the inventor of a method of preserving 
meat., vegidahles, and other articles of fond wdthout the use of salt or other ehemical 
application. This method is fully described in his work fA foiites Ics 

Substances Anhnales et Vegefides (4th edition, Paris, 1831). See Antiseptics. 

APPETITE. See Hunger and Thirst. 

APPIA'KI, Andrea, .styled in his day “the painter of the graces,” wash, at !lfilan, 
I^Iay 23, 1754. His jioverty compelled him to gain a .subsistence by decorative pniiiting; 
but in the course of Ids travels, he studied the work.s of great masters, and formed for 
himself an original style, almost rivaling that of Correggio, xlt Rome, he devoted liis 
attention to the frescos of Raphael, and made such progress, tliat he soon excelled all 
living artists in fresco-painting. The liest evidences of his genius are found in tin' <‘upola 
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of the clnireh of Btff’. Ma/ria M B. Cdm^ Milan ; and in the frescos with which lie dec- 
orated the villa of the archduke Ferdinand in 1795. Kapolcon 1. appointed him court- 
painter. In return, he executed portraits of the French emperor and scneral of Ids gen- 
erals. Ilis most beautiful frescos are the paintings on the ceilings of tin? palnce of 
Milan, which consist of allegorical illustrations of Napoleon’s career ; iind Apollo with the 
muses ill the villa Boiiaparte. Almost aill the palaces in Italy contain fiescos by A. Ills 
finest oil-painting is Rinaldo in the garden of Armida. The fall of his patroii, Napoleon 
L, left A. in indigent circumstances. He d. Nov. 8, 1817. 

APPIA'HltS, a native of Alexandria, who flourished during the reigns of Trajan, 
Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius. He was author of a Roman history, in 24 books, 
of which only 11 are extant. It was not remarkable for anything except the plan on 
which it was wnntten. Instead of proceeding to exhibit chronologically the growth of 
the empire, from its rude beginning on the Palatine hill, to the period wdien its power 
held the whole world in awe, which is at once the popular and the philoso])hical method, 
he divided iiis work into ethnographic sections, recording separately the history of each 
nation up to the time of its conquest hy the Romans. First in order were the hooks 
devoted to the old Italian tribes, and afterwards follo-wed the history of Sicily, Spain, 
Hannibal’s wars, Libya, Carthage, and Numidia, Macedonia, G-reece proper and its col- 
onies, Syria, Parthia, the Mithridatic war, the civil wars, and the imperial wars in Illyria 
and Arabia. As a historian, A. is a mere compiler, and not very accurate in his compila- 
tion. His geographical knowledge, in particular, is singularly deficient, considering the 
age in which he lived. One specimen of his blunders will suffice: in his section on Spain, 
he states that it takes only half a day to sail from Spain to Britain. The edition of A. 
by Schweigditauser is highly esteemech hut the most complete is that in the BlbliotMqiie 
of^Fimiin Didot. 

AP'PIAIT WAY (Lat. Via Appia), well named by an ancient wwiter regina Tiarvm 
(the queen of roads), was formed, in part at least, by Appius Chiudius Caiciis^ wdiilc he 
was censor (313 B.C.). It is the oldest and most celebrated of all the Roman roads. It 
led from tlie Porta Capma at Rome, in a southerly direction to Capua, passing through 
Three Taverns, Appii Forum, Terracina, etc. Subsequently, it was carried on to Bene- 
ventum, Tarentum, and thence to Brundusium. It had an admirable substructure or 
foundation, from w’hicli all the loose soil had been carefully removed. Above this were 
various strata cemented with lime; and, lastly, came the pavement, consisting of large 
hard hexagonal blocks of stone, composed principally of basaltic lava, and jointed 
together with great nicety, so as to appear one smooth mass. The remains of it are still 
viSblc, especially at Terracina. The cost must have been enormous, for the natural 
obstructions are great. Rocks had to he cut through, valleys filled up, ravines bridged, 
and swamps embanked. 

AP'PIFS CIAYBIITS CEASSTTSj a Roman decemvir (451-449 b.c.). TThilo the other 
decemviri were engaged in repelling an incursion made hy tlie Sabines, A. C. and his 
colleague Oppius remained iu Rome, with two legions to maintain their authority. 
]\Ieau while, A. C. had been smitten by the beauty of Virginia, daughter of a respected 
plebeian named Lucius Virginius, who was abroad with the army. By force and strata- 
gem, representing that she was the born slave of Marcus Claudius, one of his clients, A. 
C. gained possession of the maid. His design was penetrated by Icilius, who was be- 
trothed to Virginia, and who, aided by Numitorius, her uncle, threatened to raise an 
insurreetioii against the decemviri. Virginius, hurriedly recalled from the array hy his 
friends, appeared and claimed his daugliter; hut, after another mock-trial, she was again 
adjudged to ho the property of Marcus Claudius. To save his daughter from dishonor, 
the unhappy father seized a knife and slew her. The popular indignation excited hy the 
case was headed hy the senators Valerius and IToratius, wdio hated the decomviVat«^. 
Tlx; army returned to Rome with Virginius, who had carried the news to them, and the 
decemviri were deposed. A. C. died in prison by liis own band (as Livy states), or was 
strangled by order of t!ic tribunes; his colleague,' Oppius, committed suicide; and ]\far- 
cus Claudius was banished. The Glauclm Gens (see GENs)w’as one of the most numerous 
and important of tlie patrician tribes or clans of Rome; and besides the sons and grand- 
sons of the decemvir, there were numerous persons of distinction who bore the name of 
Appius.,.'. ■ ■ 

APPLE, p7/r7fs 7 indifs. (For the generic character, sec Pyuus.) This well-known 
fruit has been very long cultivated, and by that means it has been very much improved. 
It was extensively cultivated by the Romans, by whom, probably, it was introduced into 
Britain. The wild A„ or CnAB-tree, a native of Britain, and Very generally found in 
temperate climates of the northern hemisphere, is a rather small and often rodk' what 
stunted-looking tree, with austere, uneatable fruit, yet it is the parent of all, or almost 
all the varieties of apple so much prized for the dessert. The A. -tree, even in a 
vated state, is seldom more than 30 to 40 ft. high. It has a large round lu‘ad; the leaves 
arc broadly ovate, much longer than the petioles, wmolly beneath, acute, fu’enate, and 
provided with glands; its flowers are alwa^^s produced, 3 to 6 togctlier, in sessile umbels, 
and are large, white, rose-colored externally, and fragrant. The fruit is rcumdish, or 
narrowest towardsthe apex, with a depression at each end, gencrallv a'rotui, hut also fre- 
quently yellow, light red, dark red, streaked, sometimes even almost h‘la<;k, witii the rind 
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pometirnes downy, sometimes f?1fi])ronR, sometime?! tliickish, and sometimes very thin and 
tnuisjnircnt, viiryin^a; in size from that of ii walnut to that of a small child’s hcad~the taste 
mor(‘- or less aromatic, sweet, or suhacacl. It is produced on s]nirs, which ?ipring from 
hraiicldets of two or more years’ growth, and continue to bc‘ar for a series of years". The 
fruit of tluj A. is, with regard to its structure, styled by botanists a povie (q v.). The 
eatable part is wiiat is botanieally termed the iuesocarp {m, Frttit), wiiich, in its first 
developnieiit, enlarges with the calyx, the summit of the fruit being crowned at last by 
the dried 5-p!irt«.'(l limb of the calyx; the endomrp being, when ripe, cartilaginous, and 
eontaining in its cells seeds wiiieh do not correspond with them in size, but are so free as 
often to j’attlc when it is shaken. 

The xV. is now one of the most widely diffused of fruit-trees, and in the estimation of 
many, is the most vahialde of all. It succeeds best in the cohhu’ parts of the temperate 
/.one. It is, how’cver, to be met w'ith on the coasts of the Mediterranean Sea, in xVrahia, 
Persia, the West Indies, etc., but there its fruit is as small and worthless as in high nor- 
tlua’n latitudes. Tiic varieties in cultivation are extremely' numerous. They have been 
classified with great (‘ar(i by recent German w’rltcrs, by whom the classification and cle- 
scrii>tion of apples, pears, and similar fruits, has been treated as a sort of science, and 
dignilied by the name of Pomology. ^ Metzger, in his description of the pomaceous fruits 
of KOLithern Germany, <Icscribcs HO different kinds of xV., all of wliieh arc constant, be- 
sides sub-varieties. fNiwv vari<di(‘S are continually produced; and as they are chiefly pre- 
S(‘rve(l a,nd jirotiagahal by grafting — aUhough soiiu' of them also grow by layers and cut- 
tings — the old ones gradually die out. The ao.sfardj from which dealers in apples received 
the name of costardmongers, is no longer known. Manjr varieties are designated by the 
general names of pippin, rrnntf,s\ mVim, and odulleii. Some kinds, not appro vecl for 
tile dessert, are in high esteem as baking-apples, and others still more acid or austere are 
pnd’crnal for the manufacture of Cider (q.v.). 

fl’he A. is grown in Britain eitlier as a standard, an espalier, or a wuill-trcc, and is 
variously trained. It is usually graft(*d on A. or. crab-stocks, but succeeds also on liaw- 
thorn-.stocks, and is in this W'ay* sometimes introduced into hedges. xV very dw^arf vari- 
ety, called th(.‘ paradm A., is often u^ed as a stock on ^Yhl(‘h to graft, in order to produce 
dwarf trees; and trees thus dwarfed are often very tu’odiictive wlien little larger than 
<!iirrant or goost-berry hushes. Home of the varieties of A. are more hardy than others, 
and arc therefore to be preferred for cold or exposed situations. 8oine of tlie flnest kinds 
succeed well oid}' when the soil and climate are good. Borne kinds are much earlier 
than others, both in flowering and ripening. 

The wood of the x\.-tree is hard, durahle, and fine-grained. Tbecrah is often planted 
both as an ornamental tree and for tlie sake of its wmod. The liark contains a yellow 
dye. — As a fruit-tree, the A. requires a fertile .soil and sheltered .situation. 1'he various 
uses of the fruit — for the des.cert, for linking, preserving, making jelly, et<‘.,asw'cll asfor 
making the hTinentod liquor c.alled cider — arc suflicienlly ^Y(^11 known. Vinegar is also 
made fnim it; and sometimes a kind of .spirit, especially *in BwitziThmd and Swabia. It 
contains rfrfd, which is extracted for niedicinul purposes, '’f'hc f<‘rnient(’d juice of 
the crab xV. is culled rerjuire. It is used in cookery, and sometimes niedieiindly ; also 
for the purifyingof wax. Apples are an important article of commerce. Great quan- 
tities are imported into Britain, chiefly from hhunce, Caimda, iind llie northern parts of 
the rnited Btutcf^. The A. h-enn better than most kinds of fruit. 

Jh'affJIiis or are apples slow]}" dried in baker.s' ovens, and occasionally pressed 

till tluy 'become soft and flat. They are prepared in great quant itie.s in Xorfolk. 

The Biukriax (htAU is perlnqis'thc parent, by hybridization or otherwise, of some of 
the varieties of A. now in cultivation. Two 'species partake this designation, both 
nfitiv(‘s of Siberia, and frequent in garden.s in Britain, of Ixinnums, and 
pprv^^ prvnfJf>Jht of Wiltdenow, w}ii(*h, liowever, .seareety differ, exee])t that in the former 
tiie sepals (iVaA’es of the calyx) are decicUious, in the latter they are ]K‘i\sist(mt — a circum- 
stance of very doubtful imiiortnnce, as a specific distinction. 'The fruit Is sub-globose, 
yeilowi-^h, an'd ratiier austere, bat is good for baking and preserves. 

Tur xVmkhr’an ('RAii or SwkktWented Q ixAii {p, <'oronarh)h a native of ISTorth 
Amerii'a, esp<‘( iatly of the southern part of the xVileghanie.s. It is a small tree with broad 
halves and white flowens, lK*eoming ]>iir})Ie before they drop off, and which have a pow 
erful smell, resembling that of violets. The fruit is flatly orbicular, of a deep green 
color, ami sweid-seentcd. It is very acid, Imt is made into cider and also into preserves. 
P. a luitivecff ('aroliiia', much resembles this, Init has mudi narrower leaves 

and smaller fruit. 

The (hnxKHK Grab ( p. specfuMlifi) is a small tree, a native of China. It is very orna- 
mental whem in flower; the flowers lieing in sessile, many-flowered umbels, and of a 
bright ro.se-coh>r. The fr.uit is irregularly round, about the size of a cherry, yellow, and 
fit to be eaten, like the medlar, only Avlien in a state of incipient decay. 

APflE OF SODOM. See 

AFPLEBEERY . Bee Billa bbi era. 

APPLEBYy the co. t. of Westmoreland, lies in lat. 54” a., long, 2° 28' w. It is in 

the n. of tlu' co., on the river Edcai, wdiicb flows past Carlisle into the Solway firth. A. 
has two pari^iic.^'., one on each side of tlie river, wdiich is here crossed by an old stone 
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l)rid 2 :c of two arches. There is a castle in the t., the keep of which, callerl C{:csar’s tmver, 
is Bifll ill tolerable condition. The Lent and snminer assizes ar«t heid at A. lintil l.iio 
passinii; of the reform bill, it returned two memliers to parliament. It was then dislran- 
chised7 though it still possesses a municipal corporation. Fop. ’71, lOSl). 

APPLETOIf, a 1. of Wis., in tlie United States, worthy of notice ebiuiiy from itspromis- 
iBo*sitiiatiou on the Grande Chute of the Fox river. The Grande Chule, froiu which the t. 
sonietimes takes it.sname, affords immense water-power; and at tliesame time a series of 
dams renders the stream navigable for steamboats tlirougli its whole course--a navigation 
■which, with the aid of a canal between the Fox on the n., and the Wisconsin to the s., 
carried all the way from lake Michigan to the Mississippi. Pop. ’70, 4dl8. 

APPLETON', I)ANiJ 3 m 1785-1849; b. Mass. He was in business as a trader in Haver- 
hill and Boston, and lastly at New York, where he was the head of the important pub- 
li.sldng house of “D. Appleton & Co.,” building up an immense business, which is still 
continued by his sons. 

APPLETON, Gtcouge Swett, 1821-78; son of Daniel, an American piiblislicr. At 
the age of 19 he went abroad; he spent four years at the university of Leipsic, devoting 
liimself to literary and Idstorical researches, and the languages of France, Italy, aiui 
Germany. He began business alone in Philadelphia, but in 1849, with three bruUiers, 
John, William, and Sidney, succeeded to his father’s large publishing business in New 
York. Among numerous publications which have given this house its high standing, 
the Ame^ha^^ conspicu 

APPLETON, Jesse, d.d., 1772-1819; b. N. H., a theologian, educated at Dartmouth, 
and in 1797 ordained pastor of a Congregational church in Hampton, N. li. From 1807 
to 1819 lie was president of Bowdoin college. Pie was often called to p leach before 
missionary, peace, and Bible societies, and other public bodies. P'ranklin Pierce, presi- 
dent of the united States (1853-57), was his son-in-law. His sermons and other works 
have been published by another son-in-law. 

APPLETON, Natiiak, ll.b., 1779-1861; b. N. 11; a merchant and manufacturer, 
and writer on finance. He, with others, started the first power-loom for weaving 
cotton in the United States. He was one of the Merrimac company whose enterprise 
founded the city of Lowmll. He served several terms in the Mas.sachuseUs legislature, 
and in 1830 was sent to congress, where he wms one of the prominent advocates of a 
tariff for protection. He was again elected to congress in 1842. He published a trea- 
tise on currency and banking, a history of the introduction of the po’vver-ioom, and the 
early history of Lowell 

APPLETON, Samuel, 1766-1853; b. N. H. ; an eminent philanthroxnst, brother of 
'Nathan. He was one of a family of 12 children, and passed his 1)oy]iood on a farm, but 
managed to get sufficient education to become a teacher at the age of 17. In 1 794, he and 
Ins brother 'Nathan went into the English trade, in Boston, and afterwards added venture.s 
ill cotton manufacture, in which th% made a great fortune for those times. He spent 
much of lus time foi* more than 20 years in other countries, and retired from active busi- 
ness in 1823, wiieii he resolved to devote his entire income to charitable, benevolent, and 
scientific purposes, and at lus death bequeathed $200,000 more for similar purposes. 
Besides these large gifts, he was for many years accustomed to distribute liberal aid to 
the poor and unfortunate. 

APPLING, a CO. ins.e. Georgia, 1060 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 5,275 — 1193 colored. It has a 
level, sandy soil, and i.s drained by branches of the Santillo. The productions are corn, 
oats, rice, sweet potatoes, and some cotton and molasses. Co. seat, Holmesville. 


APPOGrIATU'BA, an Italian musical 



term, designating a form of embeUisliment 
by insertion of notes of passage in a inel- 
ody. The A. notes are printtKl in a smailer 
character than the loading notes of the 
melody, and should always be given with 
.considerable '(expression. " ■ ‘Wheh/ they .are 
extemporized by a performer or singer, 
they serve as an indication of good or of 
bad taste. The time of an A. is taken from 
the essential note to which it belongs, as 
in the following example: 

For Appooia'to, see Portaihexto. 

APPOHSTTMEHT. In the law of England there are frequently reserved in common 
law conveyances granted on a consideration, and in family settlements, cxivUxm pown\<t, 
as they are called, such as powers of jointuring, selling, charging laud with the payment 
of money; and the subsequent exercise of the power is called^in A. This A.— which 
may be made citer by deed or by will— is not considered as an indc'pcndeiit convc>yance, 
but is merely ancillary to the deed or instrument in wliicli tlie power of A. is reserved, 
and from which the party in' whose favor the A. is made for most purposes derives his 
title. The courts of equity give relief against a defective A., or defective execution of 
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^ power, "wliere there is what is called a ‘‘ meritorious consideration” in the person apply- 
ing for such relief. As to what amounts to such meritorious consideration, lord bt. 
Leonards, in his work on powers, lays clown that equity will relieve the following 
parties: 1. A purchaser, including in such term a mortgagee and lessee; 2. A creditor; 
S. A wife; 4. A legitimate child; and 5. A charity. But in the case of a defective A. 
by a wife in favor of her husband, there is no reliet* in equity ; nor is the equity extended 
to a natural child; nor to a grandchild; iK)r to a fatlier or mother, or brother or sister, 
even of the whole blood, much less of the half-blood; nor to a nephew or cousin. 
Against the legal consequences of an A., the courts of equity give no aid. 

In the Bcotch law, the expressions refierved poioey' facility to burden correspond to 
the Ihiglish phrase “power of A. and the deed or instrument subsequently executed in 
virtue of the reserved power, is simply described according to the nature and quality of 
the convcwaoce so nnxeie; but the term A. is iiot a technical word in Scotland. 

APPOIK'TMEl'TS, The “A.” of a ship are, collectively, all her various articles of 
equipment and furniture. In like manner, the “A.” of a soldier, especially, a trooper, 
comprise luiiny miscellaneous necessaries which can come collectively under no other 
name, but which, in part, will he found noticed under later headings. See Equipmekt, 
IviT, Knapsack. 


AI^'POLI), John George, 17^9-1864; an English civil engineer. JEIis chief inventions 
are centrifugal pumps for drainage, a process for dressing furs, and an apparatus for 
paying out sid)marioe telegraph wire, which was very useful in laying the Atlantic cable. 
He made also many curious automatic machines for opening doors, etc. 

APPOIMAT’TOX, a co. in s.e. Virginia; 260 sq.m.; pop. ^80, 10,110—4536 colored. 
Its surface is rougli, much of it covered with timber, but the soil is fertile and adapted 
to wlK'ut, <r<.)rn, oats, and tobacco. The Southside railroad runs through it. Co. seat, 
A. Court house, or Clover Hill 


APi»0?JAT'T()X COURT HOUSE, a village in A. co.,Va., where the confederate 
gen. LfHi surrendered to gen. Grant, April 9, 1865; the surrender which ended the war of 
the relKdlicm. 


Al^'POXYI, Gyorgy, a TTungarian statesman, b. 1808. He was a member of the 
Presburg diet of 1843, ami cluineellor of Hungary in 1847, \yhen he opposed the revolu- 
tionary movimjcnts tluni breaking out, and whicli caused his retirement. In 1859, he 
was inade a member of the imperial cmmcil in Mennu, and was instrumental in bringing 
about the reeonciHation between Austria and Hungary. He is a leading conservative, 
and is classed among the ablest of European statesmen. 

APPOQlTN'i.MlXK, a huiuircd or township) in Delaware; pop. ’70, 4299, 

APPOETIOlfMEXT is a legal teim derived from the 4 and SAYill IV. c. 22, called 
the A. aet, whieii has given rise to much litigation in England and Scotland, and the 
principU? of which may he state<i tf) 1)0 this — that in the event of the termination of a 
iife-inleresl, by death, or of a more limited interest at a fixed period, the current rent or 
income shall apportioned or paid over in such a way as to give the personal rc'pre- 
Kentati^•(‘S of tin.* pur^ 3 ^ or the party' himself, as the case may be, a sum corresponding to 
the period thnr, inay Iiave elapsed between the last date of payment and tlie death or 
other d(4ermination of the interest or estate. Bat the act has no application to annual 
sums ])ayai)hi Iw any policy of assurance, nor to any' case in which a stipulation has been 
ma<]e that no A. shall take place. 

Tills act was not understood to apply' to Scotland till the y'car 1844, when it was 
decided hy the court of session that it diil so apply, and the judgment was afterwards 
afiirmed by the house of lords. But, in consequence of the act being expressed exclusively 
in the technical phras<‘ology of the law of England, it lias given much trouble. And a 
later aid. of 33 and 34 Vict.'c. 85, extimds the' principle to all rents, annuities, salaries, 
pensions, dividends, and otluu* periodical payimmts. in the nature of income, so that all 
these now, like interest on money' lent, arc consiilered as accruing from day to day'. 
When a person therefore dies, the income is counted up to the day of death, and is pay- 
able at the .same time us the next quarterly or other payment would be if no deatli bad 
happened. 

In English law, A. also takes place where the tenant, under a lease, has been deprived 
of part of thti land out of which the rent is.sues, hy' a person having a better title than 
that of tlie h*ssor, or proprietor, or where part of the rent has been surrendered liy the 
tenant to the lessor, or where the lessor has disposed of the reversion as to part. But 
where tlui tenant has been wrongfully' deprived by the aet of the landlord himself, even 
of a part of the tweinises, there eairbe no A., but the whole i‘ent will be suspended so 
long as suck a slate of things continues. 

A. also obtains in the ease of a conveyance of land to which the common of pasture 
is an aj)purtenance, the party getting the land being entitled to a proportionate use of 
tlie common 


APPOKTIOXAIEXT BILLS, in the United States, are laws of congress after each 
decennial census, to define the number of members of the house of representatives to 
which the several states are entitled. Every state has at least one member. Xine A. B. 
U. K, 1—37 . 
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have beea passed. The first constitution adopted % the original 18 states fixed the 
number of members at 65, and the number of representative population required to be 
entitled to a member at 30,000, Representative population then meant all free white 
citizens and three fifths the number of slaves; two fifths of the slaves, all aliens, and 
Indians not taxed, were excluded from any share in choosing members of congress. The 
extinction of slavery has made all colored people, except the very few aliens among 
.them, representative citizens. The following figures show the variations of apportion- 
ment made for each census: 


Period. 

States. 

Members. 

Pop. to a 
member. 

Period. 

Pop. to a 

States. Members, member. 

1789..........; 


65 

30,000 i 

1830. 

........ ...•■24". 

240 

47.700 

1790 


105 

83,000 

5840 


223 

7'0,G80 

1800.... ...... 

.......... 16 

141 

33,000 : 

1850 

32 

234 ■ 

93,423 

1810. 

.......... 17 

181 

35,000 

I860.... 

...■..."34 ■ 

■ 2-43 

12T,:481 

1820........... 

24 

213 

40,000 

1870.. 

37,.' 

293 

131,425 


The house had grown rapidly in number of members until 1830, when it was found 
that it would soon become unwieldy unless the number required to a member should be 
largely increased; so the latio was nearly doubled (raised from 47,700 to 70,680). Since 
then the purpose has been to keep the house below 800 memliers, and the ratio is raised 
regularly, while the number of members is seldom increased unless by tlie addition of 
new states. In that way the house wms increased by the admission of Oregon in 1859, 
Nebraska and Nevada in 1868, and Colorado (making the 88th state) in 1878. A. B. are 
passed in the states for the distribution of the state senators and assemblymen, after cer- 
tain periods, generally of 10 years intermediate with the federal period. Thus New 
,;York apportioned after enumerations of 1845-’55“’65'-’75. 

APPOSITION, a term in grammar signifying the annexing of one substantive to 
’another, in the same case or relation, in order to explain or limit the first; as, my brother, 
the physidari; Thovias t?i& Mhynier. Whole sentences or clauses admit of A.: thus, 
‘■Napoleon sought the way to India through Russia, a stroke of genius.” Sometimes a 
conuecting word is used where logical propriety would require A.; as, the city of Lon^ 
doiif iov the city Lmdon^^^ 

APPEAISEKS and APPEAISEMENT. An appraiser is a person employed to value 
property, but he must be licensed for the ofiice. Formerly, under the 55 Geo. III. c. 184, 
this annual license cost only 10^.; but by the 8 and 9 Viet. c. 76, s. 1, on the preamble 
that it is expedient to increase this duty, the provision of the 55 Geo. III. is repealed, 
and a duty of £2 substituted for the 10s, Such a license must now be taken out yearly 
by every x^erson, except a licensed auctioneer, who shall exercise the occupation of a*n 
appraiser, or who, for any gain, fee, or reward, shall make any appraisement or valua- 
tion chargeable by law with any stami>duty (see Tiisley on'the stamx>laws, 2d ed., 
;p. 65). 

By an old English statute, passed in the reign of Edward I, appraisers are enjoined 
,to put a reasonable price upon goods; ancl ff they appraise them too high, they are 
obliged to take them at their own valuation, and to be answerable accordingly to the 
creditor for his debt. 

Appraisement, generally, is the act of valuation made by the apx)raiser; but in legal 
application in England, this term is used to signify a valuation of goods taken under a 
distress for rent by two appraisers, who are sworn by the sherifi, under-sheriff, or con- 
.■stable, to value the goods truly, according to the best of their skill; and after such 
..tiippraisement, the goods may be sold at the best price that can be procured. 

The duties on appraisements are for £5 and under, 8d; from £5 to £10, 6d; from 
..£10; to £20, Is. ; from £20 to £30, Is. 6d. ; from £80 to £40, 2s. ; from £40 to £50, 2s. 6ci ; 
j.and where it shall exceed 


£50, and not exceed £100, £0 5 0 

100 , “ 200 , 0 10 0 

200, 500, 0 15 0 

500, 1 0 0 



The exemptions from such duties are appraisements or valuations made in pursuance 
of the order of any court of admiralty or vicc-admiralty, or of any court of appeals 
from any .sentence, adjudication, or judgment of any court of admiralty or vice- ad- 
..mlralty ;,and appraisements or valuations of any property made for the purpose of 
ascertalning.the legacy-duty payable in respect thereof. 

The coiTesx>onding proceeding in Scotland is known under the term appreciation, 
which has been defined as the valuing of poinded or distrained goods. And hy the old 
Scotch law, these goods were valued twice by difTercnt valuators—otice in the "house or 
,on the ground where the poinding took ])lace, and a second time at the market-cross of 
the. local jurisdiction or chief county town. But by the 54 Geo. III. c. 187, s. 4, on® 
valuation in theqfface where the goods are, is declared in ev(uy case to be sufticient 

APPRAi'BERS* and APPRAISEMENT (ante). In the United States the law requires 
the api)raisemen't of property of insolvents and decedents in certain eases,- of property 
from public use or for corporations; and in most states, of property seized by 
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creditors. There are many uses for appraisement in private business, the parties mutually 
agreeing as to how and by whom it shall be done. In litigated causes, and where the 
public are concerned, courts appraise, or name persons to do so. 


A!PI'1.EIIE¥D. To A. , in criminal law, means to arrest or seize, in virtue of a war- 
rant or other legal authority, an offender taken in the act, or who is suspected. Arrest 
or apprehension by officers without iiwrrmit executed by the following persons: 

1, By a justice of the peace, who may himself A., or cause to be apprehended, by word 
only, any person committing a felony or breach of the peace in his presence; 2. The 
sheriff; 3. The coroner, 4. The constable; 5. By the larceny act (24 and 25 Viet. c. 96), 
and by the 24 and 25 Viet. c. 97, called the malicious injuries act, a person committing 
any offense under the same, except that of angling in the davtime, may immediately 
be appreiiemled witliout written warrant. 'Watchmen— either ‘'those appointed by the 
statute of Winchester (13 Edw. I. c. 4,), to keep watch and ward on all towns from 
sunsetting to Hunrising, or such as were mere assistants to the constable— mi*.' ht, in virtue 
of their office, arrest all offenders, and particulai-ly night-walkers, and commit them to 
custody till the morning; but not so now. 

Any private ])crson, a fortion, a peace-officer, that is present when any felony 
Is committed, is bound by the law to arrest the felon, on pain of tine and imprisonment, 
if he is negligently permitted to escape; and by 24 and 25 Viet. c. 95, they may appre- 
hend any p(irson found committing any offense against the provisions of that statute, or 
any indictable offence by night, that is, between nine in the evening and six in the 
morning of the next day. They may also, in the case of a person committing a felony 
in their presence, justify breaking open doors in pursuit of him. Upon probable sus- 
picion, however, no one, being a private person, may arrest the felon or other person so 
suspected. And there is this distinction between the case of a peace-ofiicerand that of a 
private person— that the former is protected, though it should turn out that no such 
crime as supposed has been in fact committed by any one, providing he iiad reasonable 
grountl for suspecting tke party arrested; but the latter acts more at ’his peril, and is not 
protected unh'ss he can prove an actual commission of the crime by some one, as well as 
a reasonable ground for arresting the particular person. It is also to be observed that a 
private person cannot, on mere suspicion, ju.stify breaking open doors, which a con- 
stable, though acting without a warrant, soiiietimcs may do. Within the metropolitan 
police district, a constable may talce into custody, witliout -warrant, all persons whom 
he may find, between sunset and the hour of eight in the morning, loitering or lying 
about, and unable to give a satisfactory account o’f themselves; or persons cliarged with 
aggravated assaults; or persons offending against the metropolitan police acts, whose 
address cannot be ascertained. See 2 and 3 "Vdet. c. 47, ss. 36, 64, 65. 

The Scotch law, with regard to the apprehension of criminals, is substantially the 
same as the English. 

By thci statutes passed in 45 Geo. HI. c. 92, and the 11. and 12 Viet. c. 42, facilities 
are alronied for the apprehension of criminals in England, Ireland, or Scotland, under 
warrants i.ssuing from the respective authorities of the three countries, no further 
formality being necessary in the case of English and Irish warrants to bo executed in 
Scotlaiut ainl luce teean/than that they should be indorsed by a judge of the territory 
wliere they are to be enforced. And by the 6 and 7 Viet. c. 34, provisions are made for 
the apprehension, In the united kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, of piirsons com- 
mitting treason and felony in her majesty’s dominions out of the united kingdom, and 
nee mrm, for the appr(.‘hensic>ri in such dominions of persons offending in England, 
Ireland, or Scotland. By section 3, offenders may be committed to jail until they 
can be sent back to the place where the otibnse was committed; and information of the 
committal, in writing, under the hand of the committing magistrate, accompanied Ijj 
a copy of the warrant, is directed to bo given, in Great Britain, to one of her majesty’s 
principal secretaries of state, and in Ireland to the chief secretary of the lord lieutenant; 
and ill any other part of her majesty’s dominions, to the governor or acting governor. 
By sectioii 10, the important enactment is made, that it shall not be lawful to indorse 
any warrant for the apprehension of an off’ender under the act, unless it shall appear, 
upon the face of such warrant itself, tliat the offense is such, that if committed within 
that part of her majesty’s dominions where the. warrant is indorsed, it w'ould have 
amounted in law to treason, or some felony such as the justices of the peace in general 
or quarter sessions in England have not authority to try, under the existing acts — by 
whiith tin; jurisdiction of general and quarter sessions is defined— or unless the deposi- 
tions taken appear sufficient to warrant committal for trial The effect of this enact- 
ment is that the offenses for which criminals may be apprehended, under the 6 and 7 
V"ict. e. 34, are as follow: Any treason, murder, or capital felony; or any felony which, 
when committed by a person not x>revlously convicted of felony, is punishable by 
kanspoi'tation for life, or for any of the following offenses: 

1. Misprision of treason. 2. Offenses against the queen’s title, prerogative, person, 
or government, or against either house of parliament 3, Offenses subject to the penal- 
ties of praemunire. "4. Blasphemy, and offenses against religion, 5. Administering or 
taking unlawful oaths. G. lArjury and subornation of perjury. 7. Making or suborn- 
ing any other person to make a false oath, affirmation, or deedaration, punishable as 
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"perjury or as a misdemeanor. 8. Forgery. 9. UnlawMly and maliciously setting fire 
to crops of corn, grain, or pulse, or to any part of a wood, coppice, or plnntaUon of 
trees, or to any heath, gorse, furze, or fern. 10. Bigamy, and oll’enses against the laws 
relating to marriage, 11. Abduction of wmmen and girls. 12. Endeavoring to conceal 
the birth of a child. 13, Ofiienses against any provision of the laws relating to bank- 
rupts and insolvents, 14. Composing, printing, or publishing blasphemous, seditious, 
or defamatory libels. 15. Bribery. 16. Unlawful combinations and conspiracies, 
except conspu-acies or combinations to commit any offense which justices or recorder 
‘ 'respectively have or has jurisdiction to try when committed by one person. 17. hiteai- 
ing, or fraudulently taking, or injuring or destroying records or documents belonging to 
‘ any court of law or equity, or relating to any proceeding therein. 18. Stealing or 
fraudulently destroying or concealing wills or testamentary ])apcrs, or any document or 
written instrument being or containing evidence of the title to any real estate, or any 
interest in lands, tenements, or hereditaments. 

In 1870, a statute (amending statutes of 1843, etc, was passed, by which provisions 
are made for carrying into effect a convention entered into belweeh the British and 
foreign governments (determinable at pleasure), for the apprehension of offenders in the 
two countries respectively in cases of murder^ forgery, robbery, rape, larceny, eniherdle- 
ment, oUaming money by false pretenses, burglary, all bankruptcy crhies; frauds by 
bankers, factors, trustees, directors; abduction, child-stealing, arson, piiricy, sinking and 
destroying vessels at sea, etc. This act gets rid of the former practice of passing a separate 
act to regulate the extradition of criminals between Great Britain and each country, as 
nearly all civilized countries have now entered into this kind of confederacy. There Is 
an exception made in favor of fugitive criminals whose surrender is demanded on the 
ground of offenses of a political character; and the condition of surrender always is, 
that, when taken back to his own country, lie shall not be tried for political offenses. 

The kw encourages the apprehension of offenders by parties who simply act from a 
feeling of duty to assist justice. By the 7 Geo IV. c. 64, s. 28 (amended and extended 
by the 14 and 15 Viet. c. 55), it is provided that when any person shall appear to any court 
of oyer and terminer, jail delivery, superior criminal court of a county palatine, or any 
courts of sessions of the peace, to have been active in or towards the apprehension of any 
perso.'i charged with the various crimes contemplated by these statutes, every such court 
is auihorized to order the sheriff of the county to pay to the person or persons who shall 
appear to the court to have been active in or towards the apprehension of any person 
chai'ged with any of the said offenses, such sum of money as to tlie court shall seem 
reasonable and sufficient to compensate such person or persons for his, her, or tlieir 
'expenses, exertions, aud loss of time, in or tow'ards such apprehension; but thi.s pow'er 
IS to be e.\'ercised subject to such regulations, as to the rate of allowance, as shall be 
'made from time to time by a priiiciplil secretary of state. Provision is also made by the 
.above statutes for compensation to the families of those wdio lose their lives in attempt' 
ingto A. persons charged with criminal offenses; but by the latter of these (14 and 15 
Viet c. 55 s. 7) this is not to interfere with the powder of the criminal court to order paj' 
ment to any person who shall have shown extraordinary courage, diligence, or exertion 
in the apprehension. 

It only remains to be added that any willful obstruction of a lawful arrest or apprehen- 
sion is esteemed an offense of a very aggravated nature. The modern enactments on 
this subject will be found in the statute "passed in 1861 to amend the law of England and 
Ireland as to offenses against the person, 24 and 25 Viet. c. 100, by which statute it is 
provided that where any person shall be convicted of any assault upon any police-olficer 
or revenue -officer, in the due execution of his duty, or upon any person acting in aid 
of such officer, or of any assault upon any person, with intent to resist or prevent tlie 
lawful apprehension or detainer of the person so assaulting, or of any other person, for 
any offense for which he or they may be liable by law to be apprehended or detained; 
such a-^sault shall be a misdemeanor, punishable with fine, or by imprisonment, with or 
without hard labor, for any term not exceeding 2 years. fey the before-mentioned 
statute it is enacted that whosoever shall unlawfully and maliciously shoot at any person, 
or shall, by drawing a trigger, or in any other manner, attempt to discharge any kind of 
loaded arms at any person, or shall stab, cut, or wound any person, with' intent, in any 
of such cases, to resist or prevent the lawful apprehension or detainer of a iij^ person, 
shall be guilty of felony, and be punishable with penal servitude for life, or not less than 
8 years, or with imprisonment, with or without hard labor and solitary confinement, 
■for not more than 2 years. And by the 14 and 15 Viet, c 19, s. 12, passed for the pre- 
vention of offenses at night, any one assaulting a person entitled to A. or detain him, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction, imprisoned, with or without hard 
labo’.’, for any term not exceeding 3 years. 

The same subject is treated in Scotch law-books under the bead of Deforcement, 
which Sir Archibald Alison, in his work on the criminal law of Scotland (vol'i. p, 491), 
says, “ consists in the resistance to the officers of justice in the execution of their duty.” 
.It is essential to such deforcement that it should be such as to defeat the warrant or other 
process which authorizes the apprehension. Mere unsuccessful attempts with this view 
are charged under the name of resisting and obstructing the officers of the hm in the execu- 
'tion of their duty. See Warbaht of Apprehension. 
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Apprentice, 

APPBE!N'TICE is a person described in law-books as a species of servant, and called 
A* from tile French verb appremby-t^^^ because be is bound by indenture to serve 
a niasterfor a certain term, receiving in return for Ms services instruction in, or learning 
his master’s profession, art, or trade; the master, upon the other hand, contraeting to 
mstruct the A., and, according to the nature of the agreement, to provide food and cloth- 
ing for the A,, and to pay him small wages.^ Sometimes a premium is paid by the A.,, 
or on his behalf, to the master, By a provision of the 5 Eliz. c. 4, which remained in 
force until a recent period, it w’as in general required that every person exercising a 
trade in England should have previously served as A. to it for 7 years; but byhiler 
statutes that provision was abolished, with a saving of the customs and by-laws iii Lou: 
Son arid otlier corjiorations; and the term of apprenticeship is now determined by the 
mutual convenience of tlic contracting parties. By the mimidpal act, 5 and 6 Will IV. 
c. 76, s. 14 (wiiic^h does not, liowever, extend to London), all such customs and by-law^s 
us had the effeiitof prohibiting trades and occupations to persons who had not served as 
appr<mtic(is, were also done away. Apprentices, in general, are bound out by their 
friends, though with their own consent, testified by their executing the indentures, 
without which the transaction is not binding. To the same effect it is the rule of tliQ 
Scotcli law lliat although a pupil — that is, a boy under 14 or a girl under years of 
age— may be a party to an indenture as an A., yet he must have the concurrence of a 
parent or guardian, who alone can be liable to the master for the A.’s non-performance 
of the engagement. An A., on the other hand, wdio has passed the years of pupilarity, 
may elTectually enter into an indenture by which he will be personally bound. It has 
been decided in England tliat the express assent of an infant A, to tlie indentures is 
essential to the contract; and therefore indentures of apprenticeship wliich had been 
executed by afatlier suid master, but not by the A. himself, were held invalid. But an 
infant may bind himself A., because it is for his benefit; for the same reason, however, 
he cannot himself dissolve tlie contract. When an A. is bound to two partners, on the 
death of one of tiunn the apprenticeslup is at an end. 

There is a class who are txnind out by the guardians of the poor, and are called parish 
apprentices, whose binding takes place under different circumstances. For the children 
of poor persons might formerly, even without becoming parties to the indentures, be 
apprenticed out by the overseers with the consent of two Justices (and may now by the 
guardians, withoiit such consent), till 21 years of age, to such persons as are thouglit 
fitting; and these persons were formerly also compellable to take them. But by 7 and 
8 Viet. c. lOi, B. 16, the reception of any poor child as an A. is no longer compulsory. 
A variety of statutes regulate the manner in which parish apprentices are to be hound, 
assigned', registered, and maintained; a subject which is besides now placed under the 
paramount control of the local government board, who make newM’ules, from time to 
time, as they may tliink lit; and jtrovisions are made by which tije Justices of the x>eace 
are empowered to settle disputes between such apprentices and their masters, m.d to 
discharge the former from their indentures, upon rea.sonable cause shown. Similar 
powers Itelong also to the Justices, in the case of apprentices in general. (Btc ]ihen’s 
Cmweiitiirm, vol il p. 240, fourth edition.) It has been decided in England that a 
corporation cannot make a by-law limiting the number of apprentices which each 
member shall take, because such a regulation is deemed contrary to the laws of the land. 

A nuTC agreement does not constitute an apprenticeship; there must be regular 
indentures formally executed. By statute 63 and 34 Viet. c. 97, Indentures of appren- 
tieesliip in which the full sum or sums of money received, given, paid, secured, or 
contracted for, are not truly inserted, are void. But the act does not apply to cases 
when,* tlic sum is inserted inThe indentures, though it is a less sum than that which was 
originally agreed for, and the reduction made to diminish the amount of the stamp- 
duty. 

in the performance of the contract, a reasonable and equitable view is taken o^f the 
relative position of the parties. The master is not bound to the literal and uniform 
instruction of the A. by himsc'lf personally, but under his owm superintendence, and liy 
his own directions, he mayava.il himself of the assistance of journeymen, or other 
persons serving in his place of business, and even of other apprentices— -the object of the 
agreement being that the A. shall have the full benefit of all the master’s arrangements 
in practicing his art, craft, or trade. The A., on the other hand, altliough in the position 
of a s(.'rvant to some extent, is not bound to serve as such, but may rather be said to be 
placed under the parental control of the master; and perhaps the master may correct the 
A.’s faults and disobedience by moderate chastisement, if the A. is still underage; nor 
can lie discharge the A. To that end, the master, under an unrepealed enactment of the 
5 KHz. c. 4, must complain to the Justices, who decide W'hether the A. has merited his 
dismissal or not; the A., however, having a corresponding privilege in the case of his 
complaint against his master. But, by the Scotch law, a master eau dismiss his A. in 
the case of his ‘‘ incorrigible.” By the custom of the city of London, a freeman 

may turn away his A." for 

‘It; was decided by the house of lords, on an appeal from Scotland in 1837, and 
reversing the decision of the court of session, that a barber’s A., whose indentures 
bound him "not to abs(,mt himself from his master’s business, holiday or week-day, late 
%.ours or early, without leave first asked and obtained,” could not be lawfully required 
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to attend liis master’s shop on Sunday mornings for the pntpose of shaving customers, 
because such employment was a violation of the old Scotch statutes still in operation, 
and which were enacted for enforcing the observance of the Sunday, particularly one 
passed in 1559, by which it is provided “ that na handy lauboring or wirking be used on 
the Sonday.” The lord chancellor (lord Cotteriham) observed in his judgment that the 
English law on this subject was very similar, referring in particular to the 29 Charles 11. 
c. 7, by which it is enacted “that no tradesman, artificer, workman, laborer, or other 
person whatsoever shall do or exercise any worldly labor, business, or work, of their 
ordinary callings, upon the Lord’s day, or any part thereof, works of necessity and 
charity only excepted.” 

An A.’s Indenture is determinable by the consent of all the parties to it; and also by 
the death of the master. But the executor of the latter may bind the Ay to another 
master if the contract so provide; and he must also discharge any covenant or agreement 
for the A.’s maintenance, so far as he has assets. By the custom of London, if the 
master of an A. die, the service must be continued with the widow, if she continue to 
carry on the trade. In other cases, it is incumbent on the executor to put the A. to 
another master of the same trade. The bankruptcy of the master operates as a discharge 
of the indenture of the A:,, who, if he has paid an A. fee to the bankrupt, is entitled to 
be paid by the court a reasonable sum out of the estate. 

By the mutiny act, apprentices enlisting in the army, and concealing their appren- 
tieeship when brought before a magistrate to be attested, may be indicted for obtaining 
money under false pretenses ; and if, after the expiration of their apprenticeship, they do 
not surrender to a recruiting officer, they may be apprehended as deserters. 

There is some curious historical matter on this subject, relating for the most part to 
a state of the law now obsolete or repealed, for which see Knight’s JDictmmr^, 

under this head. 

APPRENTICE (ante). In the United States the system of apprenticeship 1ms largely 
gone out of use in recent years, and regular indentures and serving of time are now little 
heeded; but there are laws regulating the business in most of the states. The New York 
statutes— which may be taken as generally resembling those in many other states— 
provide that males under 18 and Unmarried females under that age may, with consent of 
natural or legal guardians, or of their own motion, bind themselves as A., but for no 
longer than until they become of age (males at 21, and females at 18), Consent comes 
from father, mother, guardian, overseers of the poor, or officers legally qualified, such 
as the commissioners of charity and correction. Consent of the mother must be had in 
writing if she be living and not incapacitated. Regular indentures are provided, and 
specific agreements must be made by both parties, the main provisions of wliich are tlmt 
the A. shall serve the term specified ; if he mn away he may be compelled to return; 
the master shall provide proper support and medical service; shall teach or cause to be 
taught the business intended; and give a certificate of full service of the term. Inden- 
tures are canceled or annulled only oy death, or legal process. An absconding A. may 
be arrested, and on refusing to return may be sent to the house of correction or jail; or, 
if the A. willfully refuse to perform his portion of the contract, the agreement may bo 
canceled, the A. forfeiting all claims. On the other hand, neglect, cruel treatment, or 
refusal to instruct oh the part of the master, may be punished by damages, by canceling 
indentures, or by fine for the benefils of the A. or his parent or guardian. Managers of 
asylums or homes for indigent children usually have power to bind out. ludeutures 
always require the master to provide a certain amount of education, and imply freedom 
in religious opinion and choice of church. There is a special section which fleelare.s that 
no person shall accept from any A. or journeyman any agreement, or cause him to be 
bound by oath, or iti any manner, that after his term expires, he will not exercise his 
trade in any particular place or manner; nor shall any one take money or value from an 
A. for permitting him to use his trade in any place. 

APPBISING is the old technical term in the Scotch law, and now obsolete, for tlie 
process of adjudication. See Adjudication. 

APPKOACHES, in military language, are the sunken trendies or excavated roads 
which are constructed by besiegers. The siege camp being usually at a considerable 
distance from the fortress or city attacked, the^ soldiers would be exposed to imminent 
danger while hastening across a belt of open country to enter any breaches made by the 
large siege guns, were it not that concealed roads are first constructed along which they 
may approach. In some cases the A. are not actual trenches, but merely paths shielded 
by a piled-up wall of sand-bags, fascines, gabions, woolpacks, or cotton-bales. The most 
tremtmclous combination of A. ever known in the history of military enterprise was at 
tlie siege of Sebastopol in 1854-5; it comprised the digging of no less than 70 miles of 
sunken trench, and the employment of 60,000 fascines,' 80,000 gabions, and 1,000,000 
sand-bags, to protect the men working in the trenches and at batteries. See Sap, Siege. 

AP'PKOBATE ^ and EEP'EOBATE, This is a technical expression in the law of 
Scotland, which signifies one of those rules of justice which commend themselves by 
their reasonable logic, and which are to be found in all enlightened systems of jurispru- 
dence. It simply means that no one can be permitted to A. and R.— that is, to accept 
And Reject, the same, deed or instrument. Thus, if a will or settlement, purporting to 
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dispose of real and personal property, all of which it directs to he converted into money, 
and in that form either to he equally divided or apportioned among the testator’s 
children, consisting^ of a son or sons, and daughters, should, owing to some flaw or 
material defect, be invalid for the conveyance of the real estate, ■which, accordingly, hy 
the operation of the law of descq^it, becomes the exclusive property of the eldest son as 
his father’s lieir, the law does not permit the latter to enjoy such estate, and at the same 
time to take benefit under the will in other respects, for tins would be simultaneously to 
accept and reject the same instrument: he must elect between the two alternatives, and 
either avail himself entirely of his rights at law, as heir, or claim his share of the whole 
estate according to the testator’s manifest intention— he cannot do both. Other illustra- 
tions might be given, showing distinctions too nice perhaps for popular information. 
The analogous doctrine in the law of England is called election (q.v,). In one case 
decided by the house of lords in 1819, the lord chancellor Eldon treated the rule in the 
Scotch and English legal systems as identical, observing that it was equally settled in ' 
Scotland as in England that no person can accept and reject the same instrument; and 
he puts the case of a testator giving his estate to A., but also giving the estate to which 
A. would otherwise have been entitled, to B. ; in that case Ins lordship stated that courts 
of equity hold it to be against conscience that A. should take the estate bequeathed to 
Mm, and at the same time refuse to effectuate the implied condition contained in the 
will of the testator. The court will not permit him to take that which cannot be his but- 
by virtue of the disposition of the will, and at the same time to keep what, by the same' 
will, is given, or intended to be given, to another person. It is contrary to the estab- , 
lished principles of equity that he should enjoy the benefit while he rejects the condition . 
of the gift. 

It is chiefly in tlie case of wills and other testamentary dispositions that this legal . 
doctrine most frequently aiises in practice, although there can be no question that botli 
in tlie English and Scotch systems of law it extends to all other writings, deeds, and 
instruments. 


APPEOPEIA'TIOlSr CLAESES, The. This was the name by wdiich, while the discussion 
continued, reference was usuall}^ made to an important question which occupied a large - 
share of the attention of the legislature and of tlie public between the years 1883 and . 
1838. The expectation that the state of Ireland would improve after the passing of the 
Catholic emancipation and reform acts, had turned out to be fallacious. A.mong other 
grave causes of complaint left untouclied by these measures, was the collection of tithes 
by the Established church, and from that cause proceeded very many of the evils with 
which Ireland was then aliiicted. To such an extent was the antipathy to tithes carried, 
that a clergyman wlio ventured to exact payment by legal measures in the exclusively 
CathoIi<; coimties, did so at the risk of his life. Several clergymen had actually been • 
assassinated, and others were so unpopular that the utility of the Irish ciiurch in three : 
fourths of Ireland was almost destroyed. This was a state of matters which could not, 
be permitted to last. Coercive measures had been tried, and had failed to produce any 
amelioration. The remedies which then suggested themselves were three; First, the 
commutation of tithes into a rent-charge upon land ; second, the reduction of the number 
of sinecures in the Irish Protestant cliurcli; and third, the appropriation of the surplus 
revenues of that church to the advancement of the general education of the people. ? 

The first of the.se measures the liberal cabinet of 1833 attempted, but — from leaving,, 
the commutation to take place at the option of the landlord— carried into e’ffiect in’ k'? 
manner so unsatisfactory, that no good whatever resulted. The second was carried out 
with more success. The Irish church temporalities act struck olf two archbishoprics, 
ten bishoprics, and various sinecures, and applied the revenues thus acquired chiefly to 
supply the place of an impost called “ vestry cess” (analogous to church-i'ates), which 
was abolished. This act, however, still left the church wdtii an income greatly dispro- 
portioned to the number of her adherents. The cabinet was divided in regard to the 
third measure, a majority being in favor of the principle of appropriation, and a minority, 
consisting of the Irish "secretary, I'ilr. Stanley (afterwards earl of Derby), Sir James. 
Graham, lord liipon, and another, being opposed to it. The minority had influence 
enough to prevent government from espousing the irrinciple, and even to procure the 
ahtuuionmeut of the 147th clause of the churdi temporalities bill, because the opposition 
assert(*d, though incorrectly, that it virtually embodied the principle. This was the 
first of the A. 0. 

In tlie following year, 18M, it had become fully apparent that the tithe act of 1833 
had fa.ile<l, and the state of Indand rendered it more imj^erative than ever to settle the 
tithe {j[u<'stion. Mr. Ward, throughout a steady supporter of the principle^ of appropri- 
ation, moved in the house of commons, on 27th May, 1834, that it was right that the 
state shouhl regulate the distribution of church property in such a manner as parliament 
might determine.” Tliis raised the wliole question of appropriation, and that greatly to 
tlie annoyance of ministers. The split in the cabinet was well known not to have been 
healed, and while Mr. Ward was speaking, news reached lord Althorp that the minority 
had resigned. This stopped the debate for the night. The ministers left in office found 
thcroselves relieved of a portion of tiieir difficulties, but as they were aware that thekinji 
was strongly opposed to the appropriation principle, and that there was no prospect oi . 
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tiJ) ft lion se of lords assenting to it, tliey were most anxious to find some means to delay 
comiiiittiDg themselves in the matter. A commission was accordingly appointed to col- 
lect information; and on June 2d, lord Althorp met the commons, impressed on them 
how useless it was to discuss a mere abstract principle, and on Mr. Ward’s refusing to 
withdraw his motion, moved and canned the previous question by a large majority. 

The short-lived ministry of 1835, under Sir Robert Peel, was in ofiice when the appro- 
priation question next came before parliament. The liberals w^ere in opposition; and 
lord John Russell, who had succeeded to the whig leadersliip in the commons, on lord 
Altliorp’s removal to the house of lords, was now prepared to commit his party to the 
appropriation principle. When Sir Robert Peel brought forward a tithe cornimitatioii 
bill to supplement the bungled measure of 1833, lord John Russell proposed two rosolu* 
tiODS, which gave rise to one of the longest and most important of the numerous debates 
which have taken place on the question. On the one side the chief speakers were W ard, 
lord Howick, Sheil, and O’Connell; and on the other. Peel, Stanley, Sir James Graham, 
and Gladstone. Much of the interest which attended the discussion was <;aused by its 
involving the whole question of church establishments, and by a fear, on the part of 
the English conservatives, that the doctrines of utility and expediency, so freely r<*f erred 
to in connection with the church of Ireland, might one day be turned against the church 
of England. On 2d April, 1835, the house of commons pronounced, by a majority of 
83, “that any surplus which might remain, after fully providing for the spiritual 
instruction of the membem of the established church of Ireland, ougiit to be applied to 
the moral and religious education of all classes, without distinction of religious jrersua- 
Bion;” and a few days afterwards, a subsequent resolution 'was passed, “ That no settle- 
ment of the tithe question would be satisfactory unless it embodied the preceding prin- 
ciple.” In consequence of these resolutions, the conservatives resigned, and the liberals 
returned to power. 

There was now inofiice a ministry pledged to the appropriation principle. In 1836, 
ministers brought forward a tithe commutation bill, containing clauses currying out the 
principle fully and explicitly. The bill passed the commons, but the A. C. were struck 
out by the lords. The bill was thereupon abandoned. In 1837, a government tithe 
commutation hill again passed the commons with A. G., and again these clauses were 
struck out by the lords. On the motion of the ministers, the commons rejected the 
amended bill. After the general election of 1837, the Melbourne ministry found them- 
selves with a very narrow majority in the commons. The liberal members had made 
the appropriation question a prominent topic at the election; but it was too apparent 
that England and Scotland were becoming weary of the interminable discussions upon 
Irish aftuirs. In the meantime, the state of Ireland was little better, and with an Increas- 
ing part}^ in the house of commons to back them, there was no ju’cspect of the lords 
giving way upon the appropriation question. Still, it was necessary that something 
shoufd he done, and the choice of the ministry lay between carrying a commutation bill 
without A. C., and resignation. The former course was chosen. The tithe measure 
was introduced, and ministers solaced themselves for their desertion of principle by the 
reflection that after all there might be no surplus to appropriate, and that it would 
therefore be useless to prolong a collision with the upper house on a matter of no prac- 
tical importance. This conduct emboldened the opposition, and Sir Thomas Acland, 
on 14th May, 1838, moved the recall of the celebrated resolutions of 1835. The discus- 
sion which followed was most damaging to the credit of the miniskTs, but they were 
saved, hy a majority of 19, from the humiliation of having the resolutiozis recalled. A 
last effort in support of the principle was made in July, 1838, by Mr. Ward, who tlieii 
moved the insertion of A. 0, into the government tithe bill. He was opposed l>y the 
whole ministerial force, and, more strangely still, by the Irish members. O’Connell, 
who in 1835 had spoken of the one magical word “ appropriation,” which was to bring 
peace to Ireland, declared now that nothing would satisfy the Irish people except the 
total abolition of tithes. Thus deserted and opposed, Mr' Ward’s motion was lost by a 
large majority. The government tithe measure pavSsed in Aug., 1838, and titluis were 
commuted into a rent-charge of three fourths of their amount. After that, tlicy were 
collected with comparative facility, and the appropriation question, once the topic of 
discussion over the whole country, fell into oblivion, until the disendownient of the 
Episcopal church in Ireland, in 1869, revived it in a new shape. 

APPEOYEK, or Prover, in the law of England, is a person who had been an 
accomplice in the perpetration of a crime, but who is admitted to give evidence against 
the prisoner. It liad not so simple and intelligible a meaning in the ancient practice of 
the criminal law, in was a kind of confession of a complicated nature. 

Wliere a person in a prosecution for treason or felony confessed the fact before pleading 
to the indictment, and, at the same time, accused others, his accomplices, of the same 
crime, in order to obtain his pardon, he was called an A. or P. But as the condition of 
the pardon he thus expected was the conviction of the ac^coinplice he accused, if that 
failed, the A. received judgment of death upon his own confession. If, on the other 
hand, the accused accomplice was found guilty, the A. was entitle 1 to his pardon ex 
deUto jmiitim.. But “ this course of admitting approvements,” says Blackstone, writing 
at^ut a century ago, hath long been diKSused; for the truth was, as Bir Matthew Hale 
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observes, that more mischief arose to good men by these kinds of approvements, upon 
false and malicious accusations of desperate villains, than benefit to the* public by the 
discovery and conviction of real offenders; and, therefore, in the times when such 
appeals were most frequently admitted, great strictness and nicety were held therein; 
though, since tlieir discontinuance, the doctrine of approvements is become a matter of 
more curiosity than use.’’ 

The nioderri practice is to admit accomplices to give evidence for the prosecution, or, 
as it is said, to become queen's etndence,^ upon an implied promise of pardon, on condition 
of their making a full and fair confession of the whole truth. The admission, how^ever, ^ 

of an accomplice to give evidence against his fellows, requires the previous sanction of 
the judges of jail delivery, and a motion is usually made at the trial to the judge for 
ieav(3 to admit the accomplice f#r that purpose. The testimony of an accomplice is in 
all cases, however, regarded with just suspicion; and unless his statement is corroborated 
in som(Miiaterial oart by iiiiimpcach'abie evidence, the jury arc usually advised by the 
judg<‘ to a(^quit the prisoner; and if the accomplice, after having confessed the crime, 
and being a(lmitt<‘d as queen’s evidence, does not satisfy the condition on which he was 
so received by failing to give full information without equivocation, reservation, or 
fraiKl, lie then forfeits all claim to protection, and may be tried, convicted, and pun- 
ished on his own confession. Accordingly, upon atrial at York, towards the com-; 
mcncement of the present century, before the late Mr. Justice Buller, the accomplice 
denied in his evidence all that he had before confessed, upon wdiich the prisoner was 
acquitted. But the judge ordered an indictment to be preferred against the accomplice 
for tile same crime, and on his previous confession, and other circumstances, he was con- 
vict{‘d and executed. 

The term in the law of Scotland analogous to that of KAs, socius crioninis, and the 
principles on which such socius is admitted, and on wliicli his evidence is left to the 
jury, arc the same as in England. But the criminal courts in Scotland go further in 
protecting and assuring stifety to the approver than the English practice does. Sir 
Archiliald Alison, in his Practice of the Onminal Law of Scotland, vol. ii., p. 453, says: 

“It has long been an establishcal princijile in our law, that by the very act of calling the 
and putliiigliim in the box, the prosecutor debars himself from all title to molest 
him for the future with relation to the matter libeled. Tins is always explained to the 
witness by the presiding judge as soon as he appears in court, and consequently he gives 
his tesdmony under a feeling of absolute security as to the effect which it may have 
upon hiniseif. If, therefore, bn any future occasion the witness should be subjected to a 
prosecution on account of any of the matters contained in the libel on which he was 
examined, the proceedings \vbuld be at mice quashed by the supreme court. This 
privilege is absolute, and altogether independent of the prevarication or unwillingness 
■with which the ^Yitness may give his testimony. Justice, indeed, may often be defeated 
by a witness retracting his previous disclosures, or refusing to make any confession after 
he is put into the box; but it wmuld be much more put in hazard if the witness was 
sensible that his future safety depended upon the extent to wiiich he spoke out against 
his associtite at the bar. The only remedy, therefore, in such a case, is committal of the 
Vvitness for contem])t or prevarication, or indicting him for perjury, if there are sufficient 
grounds for any of thest* proc(?edings. In this respect the security of the sodus, ami the 
safeguanl against the contamination of tlie sources of evidence, is mucii stronger in this 
country than in England, where it is Iield that the circumstance of having beefi adduced 
by the crown is not a bar to tritii, but only the foimdation for a recorameudation to the 
crown for mercy, and is entirely dependent on the witnesses making a full and fair dis- 
closure.” And Sir Areliibald mentions a case where a soldier, w^}lo wms adduced as an 
A. or sodas, and who was und(‘r confinement as a military delinquent for the same 
offense, was nevertheless allow'ed to give evidence ; and upon its being suggested as an 
objection to the soldi(‘r’s being admitUMl as a witness, that he W'ould still he open to be 
tried by a court-miirtlal, the court declared that they had the pow’er to protect him from 
such an ordeal, and that they would not fail to interfere on his behalf, if he were in any 
way endangered in conse(|uence of his evidence. 

It was cldetly on the evidence of an accomplice named William Hare, that Burke the 
notorious {‘riminal was convicted before the high court of justiciary in 1828. See this 
ca.se nol iced previously in Anatomy. 

APPEOXIMAXIOK, a term commonly used in mathematical science to designate such 
calculations as ai*e not rigorously eorreeb but approach tlie truth near enough for a given 
purpose. Thus in logarithmic and trigonometrical tables nearly all the numbers are 
mere approximatiojis to the truth, ''flie^ calculations of astronomy generally are of this 
nature. Even in pure mathematies there are parts in wdiich approaches to the truth, by 
means of interminable series, are all w'c are able to gain. The solution of equations 
beyond the fourth degree can be got only by approximation. 

APPin (French), a stay or sup|)ort. In military tactic.s, the points d'A. are such parts 
^ of the field of battle as are suited to give support or .shelter. As the wu'ngs of an army 

(like the (‘Xtreme sides of a cht^ss-board) are the weakest points of resistance to attiw-k, 
they especially require support or protection, and are placed, when it is possible, in 
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localities which serve to obstruct the attaebing forces. Lakes, morasses, woods, stream’s!, 
and steep deck vities may thus serve as ^ A# 

APPULETOS, or, less properly, Apuleius, a satirical writer of the 2d c., %vas b. at 
IMatlaiira, in Africa, where his father was a magistrate, and a man of large fortune. A. 
first studied at Carthage, which at that time enjoyed a high reputation as a school of 
literature. Afterwards he went to Athens, wherebie entered keenly upon tlic study of 
philosophy, displaying a special predilection for the Platonic school. The fortune 
bequeathed to him at his father’s death enabled A. to travel extensively. He visited 
Italy, Asia etc. , and was initiated into numerous religious mysteries. The knowledge which 
he thus acquired of the priestly fraternities, he made abundant use of afterwards in his 
Qoldoi His first appearance in literature arose from a lawsuit. Having iuarri<id a 
middle-aged lady, named Pudontilla, very wealthy, but not particularly Indid.somo, he 
drew down upon his head the malice of her relations, who desired to inherit lun* ricln^s, 
and who accused the youth of having employed magic to gain her affections. Ilig 
defense still extant), spoken before Claudius Maximus, proconsul of Africa, 

was ail eloquent and successful vindication of his conduct. After this event, !i:j life 
appears to have been devoted zealously to literature and public oratory, in both of ^vluch 
he attained great eminence. He w'as so extremely popular, that the senate of Carthage, 
and otlier states, erected statues in his honor. 

The Golden Ass, the work by wliieh his reputation has survived, is a romance or 
novel, whose principal personage is one Xwmzi-, supposed by some, though on insufficient 
evidence, to be the author himself. It is generally understood to have been int(-ndcd as 
a satire on the vices of the age, especially those of tlie priesthood, and of <]uacksor 
jugglers affecting supernatural powers, though bishop Warburton, and other critics, 
fancy they can detect in it an indirect apology for paganism. Its merits are Lotli great 
and conspicuous, as are also its faults. Wit, humor, satire, fancy, learning, and even 
poetic eloquence abound, but the style is disfigured by excessive arcliaisins, and tinu'e is 
a frequent affectation in the metaphors, etc., which proves A. to have been somewhat 
artificial in his rhetoric. The most exquisite thing in the wliole -work is the episode of 
Cupid and Psyche (imitated by La Pontaine). It is supposed to be an allegory of the 
progress of the soul to perfection. Besides the Apologia and Golden A-v-s*, we ’have from 
the Vm of A. an anthology in four books, a work on the Bsemon of Socrates, one on the 
doctrines of Plato, one on The Universe, etc. A considerable number of Ids works also 
are lost. The most recent ahd careful edition of the whole works of A. is that pub- 
lished at Leipsic in 1842, by G. F. Hildebrand. The Golden Ass -was translated Into 
English by T. Taylor (1822), and again by Sir G. Head (1851). An English version of 
the works of A. was published iu London, 1853. 

APPURTEHANCES, things belonging to another thing as principal, and wdiich 
pass as incident to the principal thing. Thus in the conveyance of a house and kind, 
everything passes which is necessary to the full enjoyment thereof; and in sucii case the 
term includes the right of way, etc. In general it means anything neces.sury to th (3 full 
possession and enjoyment of the principal thing. In case of a ship, the usual furniture 
and things necessary for using the vessel are'A. ; the boats, sails, anchors, etc.; but it 
has been held that ballast was not appurtenant. 

APPvAXTN, Step.xh Fedorovitch, ITOS-oS; aPmssian general. In his youth lie 
served against the Turks, gaining rapid promotion. In Elizabeth’s court he was a slrong 
opponent of Prussian influence, and in the seven years’ wmr led an army against 
Frederick the great, invading Prussia, and capturing Memel. In the midst of succeiss he 
retreated, and joinecl the conspiracy to raise Paul to the Russian throne over his father, 
wdio was the legitimate heir. He was tried by a court-martial, but died in prison before 
the end of the cause. 




m 



AT'RATW, Tiiebor Matvayevich, a distinguished Russian admiral, was b. in 1071. 
When hardly 12 years of age, he entered the service of Peter the great, wiio conceived a 
great attachment for him, which lasted during the whole life of the monarcli. In 1609, 
he took part in the first maneuvers of the Russian fleet at Taganrog on the sea of Azof, 
After the year 1700, he became the most powerful and influential person at the court of 
the czar, who made him chief-admiral of the Russian navy, of which, in fact, A. may 
be considered the creator. While Peter wms fighting the Swedes in the north, A. was 
building war-vessels, fortresses, and wharves in' the south. In 1707, he was appointed 
president of the admiralty; in 1708, lie defeated the Swedish general, Liibecker, in 
Ingermannland, and saved the newly-built city of Petersburg from destruction ; iu 1710, 
he captured the important t. of Viborg, in tdnland; and in 1711, commamlcd in the 
Black sea during the Turkish war. The following year he returned to the north; and in 
171 3, with a fleet of 200 vessels, he sailed along the coast of Finland, took Helsingfors 
and Borgo, and defeated the Swedish fleet. The result of his groat successes was 'that 
at the peace of Kystadt, in 1721, Russia obtained some most valuable advantages, being 
confirmed in her possession of Finland, just conquered, and of Esthonia. In spite of his 
brilliant reputation, however, he twice suffered an apparent eclipse of itnperial favor. 
In 1714-15, he was charged with embezzlement, tried, and condemned to pay a fine; and 
a few years later, was denounced by Peter himself as an oppressor of the people,” and 
again condemned to pay a fine; but his services were too useful to he dispensed witlv 
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kQjJA EOBTiS, literally, sirong z:ater, was the term used hy the alchemists to denot® 
nitric acid, and is still the commei’cial name of that acid, 

AQUA MASIKE, a name sometimes popularly given to the beryl (q. v.). Some green 
and blue varieties of topaz have also been styled A. 

AQUA EE0I'M, literally, queen's water, is a mixture of concentrated sulphuric 
acid (oil of vitriol) and nitric acid, or of sulphuric acid and nitre. Either mixture evolves 
much fumes, and may be used as a disinfectant, as similar mixtures are sold under the 
mmQ oi emrlmting 

AQUA EEGIS, or Regia, literally, water, is the common name applied to a 
mixture of 1 part of nitric acid, ancl S, 3, or 4 parts of hydrochloric acid. The gen- 
eral proportion is 1 to 2. The term aqua regia (rojnd wnitcr)_was given to the mixture 
from the power it possesses of dissolving gold, which is tlie Icing of the nutaU, 

AQUA'RIxiNS, a Christian sect ill the 3(1 c. who used water instead of wine at the 
Lord’s supper. The name was given in Africa, also, to tliose who in times of ]>er.-;ecation 
forbore to use the wine in the communion when the scent of their breath would be likely 
to betray them. 

AQUA'SIUM, a tank or vessel containing either salt or fresh water, and in which 
either marine or fresh-water plants and animals are kept in a living stale. ^ The name 
was formerly sometimes given to a tank or cistern placed in a liot-house, and intended for 
the cultivation of aquatic plants. The A., as now in use — originally called riiririnm or 
aquarimrium, and intended chiefly for animals, became extremely common about 
20 years ago. From 1854 to 1800, there was a mania for these sclent iiic toys: th(;y 
became not only an aid to study, but a source of rational amusement, d(‘pciKling in prin- 
ciple upon the relations discovered by science between animal and vegetable life, and 
particularly upon tlie consumption by plants, under the action of light, of the carbonic 
acid gas given forth l)y animals, and the consequent restoration to the air or water in 
wliich they live of the oxygen necessary for the maintenance of animal life. The A. 
must therefore contain both plants and animals, and in something like a proper propor- 
tion. Zoophytes, annelides, mollusca, Crustacea, and fishes may tlius, with clue care, 
be kept in health, and their habits observed. The water must be frequently ai'.raied, 
which can he accomplished by taking up portions of it and pouring tluun in again from 
a small^lieiglit. The fresh-water A. is frequently provided with a fountain, w'hich 
produces a continual change of water; but even wlicre this is the case, the presence both, 
of plants and animals is advantageous to the health of both. When sea-w:iler cannot 
easily be procured for the marine A., a substitute maybe made by mixing with rather 
less than 4 quarts of spring water 3| ounces of comiuon table-salt, ounce of Epsom 
salts, 200 grains troy of chloride of magnesium, and 40 grams troy of chloride of potas- 
sium. Willi care, the -water may be kept good for a'long time. Ko dead animal or 
decaying xflant must be permitted to remain in it. Salt water, artiflchiby prepared, is 
not tit for the reception of animals at once ; but a few plants must flrst be placed m it, 
for which purpose some of the green algrn, species of ulva and conferva, are most 
suita]>Ie. The presence of a number of molluscous animals, such as the common 
periwinkle, is necessary for the consumption of tlie continually growing vt^getalfle 
matter, anci of the multitudinous spores (seeds), particularly of coufervir. which 'would 
otherwise soon fill the water, rendering it gretmish or brownish, and untransparent, and 
which may be seen beginning to vegetate everywhere on the pebbles or on tin; glass of 
the tank. In a frcsli-water A„ mbliuscous animals of similar habits, such as s])ecies of 
lymncpM or 2 )iamrUs, are equally indispensable. For large aquaria, tanks of plate-glass 
are commonly used; smaller ones are made of bottle-glass or of crystal. 

Of course, the plants and animals with wliich the A. is stocked'are various, according 
to taste and opportunities, or the desire to make particular kinds the subjects of careful 
and continued observation. Blennies, gobies, and gray mullets are perhaps the kinds of 
fish most commonly seen in marine aquaria; gold-fishes, stickleliacks, ami minnows are 
frequent enough in fresh-water ones. These "have the advantage of being more easily 
kept in good health than many other kinds, and a further recommendation is found in 
their small size,^ and in the fine colors of the gold-fish. The nests of sticklebacks are a 
subject of unfailing interest. Crabs of various species, and actiniee or sea-anemones, are 
very generally among the larger inmates of the A. Serpuhe contribute much Iioth to 
its interest and beauty, as they spread out their delicate and "finely tinted brondiitc from 
the mouth of their shelly tube, and whlidraw within it, quick as thought, upon the 
slightest disturbance. Balani or acorn-shells are very beautiful objects when they arci 
. seen opening their summit- valves, and rapidly stretching out and retracting tbenr' little 
nets. Even periwinkles and limpets are interesting, particularly when the.y an? watched 
by the aid of a magnifying-glass, as they feed upon the spores of the confervLc which 
have just begun to vegetate on the glass of the A., moving slowly along, with continual 
opening and shutting of the mouth,' like cows at pasture, when the structure and motions 
of their mouths may be observed, and the singular beauty and brilliancy of colors never 
fails to command admiration. The use of a good magnifying lens adds greatly to the 
interest of the A., and zoophytes of exquisite forms and colors may be watcliecl in the 
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actual processes of life. The feeding of fishes, crabs, sea-anemones, etc., is a source of 
amusement, and it is interesting even to note how the Inmates of the A. occasionally 
feed on their fellow-prisoners. 

The Idea of the A. seems to have originated from Mr. Ward's invention of the ernes 
which bear his name (see Wakdian Cases), and in which delicate ferns and other plants 
grow so well even in towns; but the late Sir John Graham Dalzell began to keep living 
marine animals in his house in Edinburgh so early as 1790, and continued to do so till 
the year 1850, Mr. Warrington appears to have -been the first to make experiments on 
its practicability, and the name of Mr. Gosse is intimately associated with its early 
development and introduction to popularity as a scientific plaything. A Mr. Price also 
conducted some very successful experiments as to the balance of animal and vegetable 
life in aquaria. The largest aquaria in the world are those at Brigliton and Hamburg, 
and there is also one of large dimensions at the Crystal palace, By denham, as well as 
others in various parts of England, and in Scotland. 


AQJJA'TiWB, 2^Jiewat£7'-bem^e?\ the 11th sign of the zodiac, through which the sun 
moves in part of the months of Jan. and Peh. It is also the name of a zodiacal constel- 
lation, whose position in the heavens maybe found by producing a line in a southerly 
direction through the stars in the head of Andromeda and the wing of Pegasus. 


AOTATIO plants and animals are those that live either wholly or partly in water. The 
term is very vaguely used, those plants being often called A. which grow in ponds, 
ditches, etc., altliou,gh not only their inflorescence, but great part of their foliage, is 
above the surface of the water, as well as those which more completely belong to that 
element; and a similar latitude of meaning prevails with regard to animals. Few 
phanerogamous (or flowering) plants exist entirely under water, although there are a 
few, like the common zostera marina, or grass-wrack, 'which do so, and produce even 
their flowers in that condition; others, of which the greater part of the plant is usually 
under water; produce their flowers upon, or considerably above, its surface, as those of 
the genera mMsnsria, anacliaris (q. v.), etc. The leaves, as well as the flowers, of many 
float upon the water, of which the water-lilies furnish well-known and beautiful exam- 
ples; in ramineiiH^ that exquisite ornament of our river margins, we 

have an instance of a kind not uufrequent, of great diversity between the lower leaves 
which remain submersed, and the upper leaves which float." Of cry ptogamous plants, 
one great order, algie, is exclusively A., and these seem adapted to perform under -water 
all the functions of their life. A. plants are, in general, of less compact structure than 
is usual in other plants, and are thus lighter and better adapted for rising in their growth 
towards the surface of the water ; in order to which also some of the algse, as may be seen 
in more than one of the most common sea-weeds of our coasts, are provided with air-blad- 
ders of considerable magnitude. All this is the more necessary, as plants completely A. 
have generally little firmness of stem, and if their weight made them fall to the bottom, 
would lie in a mass, as they do when withdrawn from the water, in which, ho wever, they 
gracefully float, their flexibility of stem enabling them to adapt themselves to waves or 
currents, which would destroy them if they were more rigid. So admii ably are all things 
in nature liannonized. 

Many animals, to a considerable extent A. in their habits, must not only breathe air, 
but are adapted for spending great part of their existence on dry land. Such are chiefly 
those that seek their food in the water. The peculiaidties of structure by which tliey are 
fitted for wading, for swimming, for diving, and for remaining under water a longer 
lime than other animals can, are very interesting and admirable. Even the fur of tlie 
beaver, the otter, the water-rat, and other animals of this description, is not liable to be 
drenched like that of other quadrupeds ; and the plumage of water-fowls exhibits a simi- 
lar peculiarity. The feet of many are webbed, so as to enable them to swim wltli great 
facility; and to this the general form, as in water-fowls, likewise exhibits a beautiful 
adaptation. The webbed feet in some, of which the habits are most thoroughly A., as 
seals, assume the character of a sort of paddle, admirably fitted for use in the water, but 
by means of which they can only move very awkwardly on land. The forms of whales 
and fishes are remarkably adapted for progression in water; whilst, instead of the limbs 
by which other vertebrate animals are enabled to move upon the land or to fly in the air, 
their great organ of locomotion is the tail, or rather the hinder part of the elongated 
body itself, with the tail as tlie blade of tlie great oar, which all the principal muscles of 
the body concur to move. Remarkable provision is made in A. animals of the higher 
vertebrate classes for the maintenance of the requisite animal heat, by the charaettir of 
the fur or plumage; a purpose which the blubber of avhales also most perfectly serves. In 
the colder-blooded animals. %vhere no such provision is requisite, the structure of tlie 
heart is accommodated to the diminished necessity for oxygenation of t]ie blood ; and 
althougli reptiles in their perfect state must breathe air, many of them can remain long 
under water without inconvenience. Fishes, and the many other animals provided witii 
branchiie or gills, breathe in the water itself, deriving the necessary oxygen, -whicli in 
their case is comparatively little, from the small particles of air with wliicirit is rnijjgied. 
They cannot subsist in wtiter which luis been deprived of air by boiling. Some A. insects 
carry down with them into the water particles of air entangled in hairs with which their 
.bodies arc abundantly furnished. 
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AQUATIlsr'TA, a m.de of etcMng on copper, by wliicli iinitations of drawings In 
Indian ink, bister, and sepia are prodnced. On a plate of copper a ground k prepared 
of black resin, on which the design is traced; a complicated series of manipulations with 
varnish and dilute acid is then gone through, until the desired result is attained. The 
process of A. has fallen into comparative disuse. 

A'QITA TOEA'ISTA, a poisonous liquid which was much talked of in the s. of Italy about 
the end of the 17tli century. Its invention is still a matter of dubiety, but it is ascribed 
to a Sicilian woman named Tofana, who lived first at Palermo, but -was obliged, from 
the attention of the authorities having been attracted to her proceedings, to take refuge 
in Naples. She sold the preparation in small phials, inscribed “Manna of St. Mcholas 
of Bari,” there being a current superstition that from the tomb of that saint there flo\yed 
an oil of miraculous efficacy in many diseases. The poison was especially sought after 
by young wives that wished to get rid of their husbands. Iffie number of husbands 
dying suddenly in Eome about the year 1059, raised suspicion, and a society of young 
married women wms discovered, presided over by an old woman named Spafa, •who had 
learned the art of poisoning from Tofana, Spara and four other members of the society 
vrere publicly executed. Tofana continued to live to a great age in a cloister, in wliich 
she had taken refuge, but was at last (1709) dragged from it, and put to the torture, when 
she confessed having been instrumental to 600 Seatbs. According to one account she 
was strangled; hut others affirm that she was still living in prison in 1780. 

The A'TT. is usually described as a clear, colorless, tasteless, and inodorous fluid; 5 
or 6 drops were sufficient to produce death, which resulted slowly and -without pain, 
inflammation, or fever; under a constant thirst, a weariness of life, and an aversion to 
food, the strength of the person gradually wasted away. It is even stated that the poison 
could he made to produce its effects in a determined time, long or short, according to the 
wish of the administrator^ — a notion generally prevalent in those ages respecting secret 
poisoning. The most wonderful stories are told of the mode of preparing this poison; 
for example, the spittle of a person driven nearly mad by continued tickling was held to 
be. an essential ingredient. Later investigations into the* real nature of the A. T. lead to 
the belief that it was principally a solution of arsenic. 

A'QUA YTTM (Lat. , water of life) is a common term applied to ardent spirits. During 
the alchemical epoch, brandy or distilled spirits was much used as a medicine, was con- 
sidered a cure for all disorders, and even got the credit of prolonging life; and as Latin 
w'as the tongue employed in the conveyance of kno"wledgo in those days, this restorer of 
health and prolonger of life "was naturally christened A. V. 

Ad'ITEDUCT {Lnt. agum ductus), an artificial course or channel by which water is con- 
veyed along an inclined plain. When an A. is carried across a valley, it is usually raised 
on arches, and where elevated ground or hiils intervene, a passage is cut, or, if necessary, 
a tunnel bored for it. Aqueducts were not unknown to the Greeks; but there are no 
remains of those •which they constructed, and the brief notices of them, by Pausanias, 
I-hn-odotus, and others, do not enable us to form any distinct notion of their character. 
The aqueducts of the Romans were amongst the most magnificent of their works, and 
the noble supply of w^ater which modern Home derives from the three now in use, of 
which two are ancient, gives the stranger a very vivid conception of the vast scale on 
which the ancient city must have been provided with one of the most important appli- 
ances of civilization and refinement, when nine were employed to pour water into" its 
baths and fountains. 

The following are the names of the Roman aqueducts, chronologically arranged: 

1. TheAguaAppm, begun by and named after the censor Appius Giaudiiis .about 
813 B.c. It ran a course of between 6 and 7 m., its source being in the neighborhood of 
Palestrina. With the exception of a small portion near the Porta Capena, it was sub- 
terranean. No remains of it exist. 

3. Aiiio Vet us, constructed about 378 b.c. by M. Curius Dentatus. It also wms cliiefiy 
imdorgi-oiind. Remains may be traced both at Tivoli and near the Porta Mae:giore. 
From the point at which it quitted the river Aiiio, about 30 m. above Tivoli, to Rome, is 
about 48 miles. 

8. Aqua Marda, named after the prretor Quintus Marcius Rex, 145 b.c., had its 
source between Tivoli and Bubiaco, and was consequently about 60 m. long. Tlie noble 
arches which stretch across the Campagna for some 6 m. on the road to Frascati, arc the 
portion of this A. which was above ground. 

4. Aqua Tepula (136 b.c.) had its source near Tusculura, and its channel -was carried 
over the arches of the last-mentioned A. 

5. Aqua Julia, constructed by Agrippa, and named after Augustus 84 b.c. Like the 
Tepulan, it was carried along the Marcian arches, and its source was also near Tuscu- 
lum. Remains of the three last-mentioned aqueducts still exist. 

6. Aqua Virgo, also constructed hy Agrippa, and said to have been named in conse- 
quence of the spring which supplied it having been pointed out bv a girl to some of 
Agrippak soldiers when in search of water. The Aqua Vergine. as‘ it is now called, is 
still entire, having been restored by the popes Nicholas V. and Pius IV. 1568. The 
-source of the Aqua Virgo, is near the Anio, in the neighborhood of Torre Balona, on the 
Via Collatina, and about 14 m. from Rome. The original object of this A. was to sup- 
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ply the baths of Agrippa; ils waternow flows in the Fontana Trevi, that of the Piazza 
iSbivona, tlie Piazza Farnese, and the Carcaccia of the Piazza di Spagna. The water of 
tbc! Aqua Virgo is the ])est in Home. 

7. Aqua AldeUna, constructed by Augustus, and afterwards restored by Trajan, and 
lalierly by tbe popes. This A., now called the Aqua Paola, is situated on the right bank 
of the Tiber, and supplies the fountains ind'ront of Bt, Peter’s and the Fontana Paola on 
the j^Tontoj'io. Its original object was to supply the Hauinachia of Augustus, which was 
a sheet of water for the representation of sea-figlits. 

8. A.qtia (Jlaudla, commenced by Caligula and completed by Claudius, t*!! a.d. A. 
lino of rnagniflcent arches which, formerly belonged to this A. still stretches across the 
C.^ampagna, and forms one of the grandest of Homan ruins. It w^as used as a quarry by 
Sextus V. for the construction of the Aqua Pelici, which now supxdies the fountain of 
Termini, and various others in diflierent parts of the city. 

9. Anla Afr>T)(.% which was the most copious of all the Homan fountains, though 
inferior to the Marcia in the soliility of its structure; it was also the longest of the aque- 
ducts, pursuing a course of no less than 62 miles. By the two last-mentioned aqueducts, 
the former supply of water w’as doubled. In addition to the aqueducts already men- 
tioned, there wos the Aqua Trajana, which, may, howeveVj be regarded asj«a branch of 
the Anio Hovus, and several ol-hers of later construction, such as the Antoniana, Alex- 
andriiia, and Jo via, none of whicli were to bo compared with the older ones in extent 
and magnificence. 

Hor was it for the use’s of the capital alone that aqueducts were constructed. The A. 
of Trajan, at Civila Veechia, wdiicli conveys the water a distance of 23 in., and that in 
the vicinity of Marzami, near*Yerona, wdlli others that might be mentioned, still attest 
the existence of aqueducts in the smaller towns of Italy in Roman times. Even during 
the unpromising period which succeeded, the habit of their construction was not abjin- 
doned, that of Bpoleto having been buOt ])y the Lombard duke Theodolaxiius in 004. 
The extraordinary A. by which the fountain at Biena is supplied, is said to have occu- 
pied two centuries in building; and the modem A. of Leghorn, 'which is not uinvorthy 
of the Homan models after which it w^as designed, is surpassed in magnificence by Unit 
of Pisa, with its thousand arches. In the more distant provinces which fell under the 
Homan povvtjr, aqueducts were likewise constriictedr-~at Nicomedia, Ephesus, Smyrna, 
Alexandria, Syracuse, and in many of the towns in Gaul and in Spain. At Merida lh(;rc 
nre the remains of two aqueducts, of one of which there are 37 piers still standing 
with three tiers of arches. But tlie most magnificent structure of this class in Spain, is 
the A. of Segovia, in Old Castile, for wliicli Spanish writers claim an antiquity beyond 
that of the Homan dominion; but wliich, there is reason to believe, belongs to thc'tbne 
of Trajan. At Evora, in Portugal, there is likewise an A, in good preservation, with a 
cmUllum or reservoir at its termination in the city, consisting of two stories, the lower om) 
being decorated with pillars. But of all tlie provincial aqueducts, that at Nisrnes, in 
Provence, is at once the most remarkable and the best preserved. The following de- 
scription of it, wliicli we transcrilie from 3>Ir. Murray’s excellent hand-book for France, 
will convey to the reader a very vivid conccx:>tiou not only of this A, in particular, but 
of the very interesting class of works to which it belongs. “ It consists of three rows of 
arches, raised one above the other, each smaller than the one below it; the lowest of 6 
arches, the center tier of 11, and the uppermost of 35; the whole in a simxfie if not a stern 
style of architecture, destitute of ornament. It is by its magnitude, and tbc skillful 
fitting of its enormous blocks, that it makes an impression on the mind. It is the more 
striking from the utter solitude in which it stands — a rocky valley, partly covered with 
bnishwood and greensward, with scarce a human habitation in sight, only a few goats 
browsing. After the lapse of 16 c., this colossal monument still spans the valley, join- 
ing hill to hill, in a nearly x^erfect state, only the upper part, at the northern extremity, 
being broken away. The highest range of arches carries a small canal, about 4|- ft. high 
and 4 ft. wide, just large enough for a m:m to creep through, still retaining a thick lin- 
ing of Roman cement. It is co’vcred with stone slabs, along which it is XDOssibledo walk 
from one end to the other, and to overlook the valley of the Garden, The height of the 
Pont du Gard is 188 ft, and the length of the highest arcade 873 feet Its use was to 
convey to the town of Nismes the water of two springs, 25 m. distant. . . . Tlie 
conveyance of this small stream was the solo object and use of this gigantic structure, an 
end which would now be attained by a few iron water-pipes.” Neither the date nor tlie 
builder of the Pont du Gard is known with certainty, but it is ascribed to Agrippa, the 
nephew of Augustus; a conjecture which is rendered probable by the fact of his having 
restored the Apxjian, Marcian, ami Anienian, and constructed the Julian A. at Home. 
The importance which the Romans attached to their aqueducts may be gathered from 
the fact, that special officers, invested with considerable a^^thority, anti, hke all the 
higher officials, attended by lictors and public slaves, were axipointed for their superin- 
tendence. Under the orders of these guardians of the waters,” we are told that, in the 
time of Nerva and Trajan, about 700 architects and others were employed in attending 
to the A. These officials were divided into various classes, and known by different 
names, according as their duties related to the care of the course of the A. the cas- 
tella or reservoirs at its tenniiii, the pavement of the Channel, the cement with which it 
Was covered, and the like. 
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The coastruction of aqueducts in recent times is comparatively rare, water bcmg 
now generally conveyed in pipes; but two instances are worthy ot* notice— the JJsbory 
A., and the Croton at New York. The former, completed in 1788, is about 3 leagues in 
length; near the city, it is carried over a deep valley for a length of 2400 ft. by a uuniber 
of bold arches, the largest of which has a height of 250 ft., and a span of 115. Tlie 
Croton A., which conveys the waters of the Croton river for a distance of 38 in, to the 
city of New York, is one of the greatest undertakings of modern times. It was com- 
menced in 1837, and finished in 1842, and is calculated to discharge upwards of 001)00,- 
000 gallons in '24 hours, xis the magnificence of aqueducts depends upon the ^height 
and number of arches requisite to carry them across valleys, it may give sonic idea of 
that under consideration when it is stated that Harlem river is crossed liy 15 arches, 7 of 
whicli are of 50 ft. span, and 8 of 80 ft., the greatest height being 150 ft from the foun- 
dation to the top of the mason-work. 

. AQ'UEDUCT [ante). In the United States, New York, Boston, Brooklyn, (du'eago, 
and vei-y many other cities and villages have As. for supplying water. The niost expen- 
sive and costiy is the Croton A. for supplying New York, completed in 1842 at a cost 
of about $12,500,000. This A. is a little over 40 m. long, running tlinaigh 10 tunnels, 
which luwe a total length of a mile and a quarter, over some short viaducts, and over 
the Harlem river on a stone bridge, 1460 ft. long and 116 ft. above high water, with S 
arches of 80 ft. and 7 of 50 ft. span. From the dam in the Croton river to the Harlem 
river, the A. is of stone, brick, and cement, arched oyer and under, in shape something 
like an egg, slightly depressed at either end. The height is 84 ft., and the width an inch 
less than 7-k ft. It is capable of delivering 115,000,00u gallons per day. The Boston A. 
is 14^ m. long, and is chiefly a brick structure. Washington is supplied by an A., 18 ra. 
long, of brick and rubble stone in cement, circular in shape, 9 ft. in diameter, subter- 
ranean for the most of its course. Besides these, much greater works are contemplated, 
such as bringing the water of the upper Hudson, 160 m. distant, or possibly of lake 
George, more than 200 m., to New York city. 

A'ftTTSOTJS HITMOS. is the fluid which occupies the space in the eye between the back 
of the cornea and the front of the lens, whicli, in foetal life, is divided into an anterior 
and Inferior chamher by the membra pupil laris (q.v.), and in adult life by the iris. It 
consists of water, with, according to Berzelius, about a flftietli of its weight made up of 
chloride of sodium and extractive matters held in solution. 

Anatomists are not agreed as to the spring of this watery secretion, and are inclined 
to doubt the existence of a special secreting membrane, Avhich used to be taken for 
granted. However, a layer of delicate epithelial colls, yvhicli exists at the back of the 
"cornea (q.v.), is probably concerned in its formation. It is rapidly resecreted if allowed 
to escape by any wound in the cornea, and in some cases is formed in such quantity ns 
to cause dropsy ot the eye (h^drophthabma). 

A'QITEOITS BOOKS. In geology, every layer which forms a portion of the solid crust 
of the earth is called a rock, it matters not whether its particles are incoherent, like soil 
or sand, or compacted together, like limestone and sandstone — to all alike, irrespective 
of popular usage, the geologist applies the term rock. In this wide sense, the rocks of 
the earth’s crust are either igneous (q.v.) or sedimentary. These sedimentary roeks 
have an aqueous origin, with the exception of a very limited number, like drift -sand, 
which are brought into their present position by the action of the wind. Unlike the 
igneous rocks, whose particles have assumed their pre.sent form in the- position they 
occupy, the materials of the A. E. have evidently been brought from a distance. They 
owe their origin to some older rock, whose decomposition or destruction has afforded 
the materials. The parent rock can often be identifled. Its distance is indicateci by the 
condition of the materials, whether they are rounded and water-w'^orn, or angular and 
shingly. 

The agents now at work, and which have been active in past geological ages, rubbing 
down and transporting the materials from which these rocks areYornied, are' the follow- 
ing * 1. The destroying the rocks and cliffs, and beaches which form its boundary, 
and carrying off the eroded materials to form new rocks below the level of the sea. *2. 
Jiimr.% including the action of their smallest tributary rills, and even of the drops of 
rain, for these abrade and carry off the almost imperceptible particles from the surface 
when they laB; and \vhen united they form the rill with its suspended sediment, and 
these again tinite to form the river, which in its course not only retains what it has got, 
but scoops up more from its own bed, and carries all to the sea or lake, to deposit it there 
as a new stratum. It is difficult to estimate the influence of this agency. Sir Charles 
Lyell calculates that the Nile annually deposits in the Mediterranean" 3,702,758,400 cubic 
feet of solid matter. 3. Glaciers and iceherc/s. Tliese enormous moving masses of ice 
are not only loaded with rock-fragments, which are deposited as the ice melts, but are 
ever abrading the rocks over which they pass, and thus supply materials to form new 
layers.^ 4. Several stratified rocks have an evidently organic origin, such as chalk, and 
some limestones chiefly composed of animal remains, and coal consisting of vegetable 
carbon; hut even these have been influenced in their formation by water so much as to 
justify us in classifying them with A. E, 5. The same remark appUes to rocks wfliich 
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Iiave been precipmfed from a fluid with which the materials existed in chemical combina- 
tion, as has been the case with beds of salt, gypsum, and calcareous tufa. 

As the result of tliesc various actions, we have a series of rocks wdiich, from their 
coDiposition, may be classed as arenaceous, argillaceous, calcareous, car])onaceous, 
saii n.e, and silicioiis. W e must refer to these terms for the descriptions of the various rocks 
included under them. 

I’he arrangement of the A. R. dependin^j on their different ages, is of more impor- 
tmice in modern geology than that depending on their internal constitution. When a 
seciif>n of the eartli’s crust is examined, it is found to be composed of a series of layers 
I whicii leave been produ(;ed in succession, Comparing this with sections in other dis- 

I tvuitti, it is noticed that tlicre is a regularity in the several parts; for beds of the same 

I structure are found in different localities, and these occupy the same relative position to 

the adjacent beds. A number of observations have shown that the crust of the earth is 
composodof XI regular series of earthy deposits formed one after another, during suc- 
crosivc periods of time. This general induction forms the basis of the following classi- 
h( atioii. For the description of the included strata wm must again refer to the names of 
the different divisions: 

I. Tr:RTXAiiY oil Kainozoic Epoch— 1. Superficial deposits of recent period; 2. 
X>]ejst(>cene period; 3. Pliocene or tipper tertiary period; 4. Miocene or middle tertiary 
period; 5. Eocene or lower tertiary period. 

II. Secondary or Mesozoic Epoch— 6. Cretaceous period; 7. Oolitic period; 8. 
Trhissic period. 

in. Primary or Pad A iozoic Epoch — 9. Permian period; 10. Carboniferous period; 
11, Devonian or old red sandstone period ; 12. Silurian period ; 13. Cambrian period. 

AOTirOLIA'CEJE, natural order of dicotyledonous or exogenous plants, of which 
tlie common liolly (q. v.) is the best known example, and the only species that is a native 
of Europe.^ The order, however, contains more than one hundred species, the greater 
j)art of which are natives of America, and many of them belong to the tropical and sub- 
tropical parts of it. The species are all evergreen trees or shriibs, with simple, leathery 
leaves, and without stipules. The flowers are small and axillary, with 4 to 6 sepals, and 
a 4 to O-parted corolla, into which the stamens are inserted, alternating with its segments. 
The ovary is fleshy and superior, with hvo or more cells, a solitary anatro pal pendulous 
ovule in each cell, the cell:^ generall}^ becoming bony as distinct in the fruit, which 
is fleshy. The order is allied to rhumnamt^, celadracem^ and ehenacm. The most intcr- 
1 esting species belong to the genus or holly (q. v.j. 

Ad'VlLA. See Eagle. 

.A.Q’TJILA, tlie capital of the Italian province of the same name, situated on the Pescara, 
near the loftiest of the Apennines, with a pop. of 14,000, ranks as a fortified t. of 
the fourth class, though its citadel is its only strong point. A. was built by the emperor 
Frederic II. from the ruins of the ancient Jimiternum, a t. of the Sabines, and the birth* 
];)l:K'e of Sallust the historian. In 1703, it was almost destroyed by an earthquake, in 
which 2000 persons perished. A. is a bishop’s see, has civil and criminal courts, and a 
lyceum, and is considered one of the liest builttowns in the kingdom. In 1841, much 
political disturbance took place here, and several of the inhabitants were imprisoned and 
executed in consequence. Altogether, public feeling in this t. and province is far more 
lilK.*raI than in most other parts of the kingdom. 

AQ'UILA, Caspar (the Latin name of Kaspar Adler), 1488-1560; a German theolo- 
gian. He studied law in Augsburg, Germany, and in Italy, and was appointed pastor 
of Jenga. He embraced Luther’s doctrines, for which he was kept in prison during the 
winter of 1519-20, but he was set free through the influence of Isabella, queen of 
Denmark. At Wittenberg he met Luther, whom he assisted in the translation of the 
Okl Testament, having been appointed professor of Hebrew at W. In 1528, he became 
bishop of Saalfeld, but Ills vehement opposition to the interim of Charles V. in 1548, 
compelled him to fly for asylum to the countess of Schwarzburg. In 1550, he was given 
the dt»anery of Schmalkalden, and two years later was restored as bishop of Saalfeld, 
tilling the office until his death. He left a number of controversial works and many 
sermons. 
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A’QirilA, PoNTi'ciTS, a celebrated translator of the Old Testament into Greek, b. at ] 

Sinope, He flourished about the year 130 a.d., is said to have been a relation of the < 

<‘inpen)r Hadrian, and to have been first a pagan, then a Christian, and finally a Jew; sub- ! 

mitthig ill his last conversion to the peculiar religions ceremony of circumcision. His trans- | 

lation of the Old Testament — which appears to have been undertaken for the benefit of 
his Hellenized ctmutrymen — was so Utrral, that the Jews preferred it to the Septiiagint, i 

as did also the Jiidaizing sect of Christians, called Ebionites. Only a portion of the work 
remains, which has been edited byMontfaucon and others. j 

AQUILAEIA'CEiB, a natural order of dicotyledonous or exogenous plants, containing i 

only about ten known species, all of which are trees with smooth branches and tough 
bark, natives of the tropical ]iarts of Asia. The leaves are entire; the perianth leathery, 
turbinate, or tubular, its limb divided into four or five segments; the stamens usually 
ten; the filaments inserted into the orifice of the perianth; the ovai-y two-celled, with 
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two ovules; the stigma large; the fruit a 2-valved capsule, ora drupe. The order is 
chiefly interesting as producing the fragrant wood called aloes wood (q.v.). 

AQlTIIEGrlA. SeeCoLUMBiNK 

AQUIIE'JA, or Aglar (earlier, Yelia or Aquila), is a small t. in Austria, at the head 
of the Adriatic, 22 m. w.n.w. of Trieste. Po|.). about 2000. It is now sunk in lULer iu- 
significance, possessing no trade or public buildings of any note, except its cathedml; 
but in the time of the Koman emperors, it was one of the most important p]ac(3S n. of the 
metropolis. Its commerce was flourishing, for though 8 m. dislaul from ibe sea, vessels 
could reach it by canals connecting it with the rivers in its vicinity. It -was both Uic 
central point of the transit-trade between the north and south of Europe, and tlm kc.'v of 
Italy against the barbarians. Founded by a Roman colony in 181 jj.c., it became a 
favorite residence of Augustus; and in 168 a.d. was so strongly fortilied by .litanms 
Aurelius, as to be considered the first bulwark of the em]9ire on the n. It was called 
Roma sccAinda, the second Rome, Here the emperor Maximin perished; and in the 
vicinity Constantins lost his life in a battle against his brother Conslans. When the* t. 
was destroyed by Attila (452), it had 100,000 inhabitants. It never recovered, although 
it received some ecclesiastical honors, but has continued slowly dwindling down into 
deeper obscurity and wretchedness. There arc numerous remains of its former splendor. 
Councils were held at A. in 381, 558, 098, and 1184 a.d. 

AQUrHAS, Thomas, or Thomas of Aquino, one of the most influential of the 
scholastic theologians, was of the family of the counts of Aquino, in the kingdom of 
Naples, and was b. in the castle of Rocca Becca in 1224. lie received the rudiments 
of liis education from the Benedictine monks at Monte-Casino, and completed his 
studies at the university of Naples. A strong inclination to philosophical speculation 
determined the young nobleman, against the will of his family, to enter (1243) the order 
of Dominicans. In order to frustrate the attempts of his friends to remove him from 
the convent, he was sent away from Naples, with the view of going to France; but Ids 
brothers took him by force from his conductors, and carried him to the paternal castle. 
Here lie w^as guarded as a prisoner for two years, when, by the lielp of the Dominicans, 
he contrived to escape, and went through France to the Dominican convent at Cologne, 
in order to enjoy the instructions of the famous Albertiis Magnus (q.v.). According to 
another account, he owed his release from confinement to the interference of the "em- 
peror and the pope. At Cologne he pursued his studies in such silence, that his com- 
panions gave him the name of the “dumb ox.” But Albert, Ills master, is reported to 
have predicted, “ that this ox would one day fill the world willi his bellowing.’’ Thor- 
oughly imbued with the scholastic, dialectic, and Aristotelian philosophy, he came 
forward, after a few years, as a public teacher in Paris. His masterly application of 
this philosophy to the systematizing of theology, .soon procured him a distinguislied 
reputation. It was not, however, till 1257 that A. obtained tlie degree of doctor, as the 
university of the Sorbonne W'as hostile to the mendicant monks, lie vindicated his 
order in his work, Caiitra Tmpugna^ites JDei. Culiiim et Bdigionem ; and, in a disy^utation 
in presence of the pope, procured the condemnation of the books of his adversaries. lie 
continued the lecture with great applause in Paris, till Urban lY., in 1261, called him 
to Italy to teach philosophy in Rome, Bologna, and Pisa. Finally lie came to reside in 
the convent at Naples, where he declined the offer of the dignity of archbishop, in order 
to devote himself entirely to study and lecturing. Being summoned by Gregory X. to 
attend the general council at Lyon, he was surprised by death on the way, 1274, at 
Fossanuova, in Naples. According to a report, he was poisoned at the instigation of 
Charles I. of Sicily, who dreaded the evidence that xb. would give of him at Lyon. 

Even during his life A. enjoyed the highest consideration in the church. " llis voice 
carried decisive weight with it; and his scholars called him the “ universal,’ the “an- 
gelic doctor,” and the “second Augustine.” A general chapter of Dominicans in Paris 
made it obligatory on the members of the order, under pain of punishment, to defend 
his doctrines. It was chiefly the narratives of miracles said to have been wrought by A. 
•that induced John XXII., in 1323, to give him a place among llie saints. His remains 
were deposited in the convent of his "order at Toulouse. Like most of the other scho- 
lastic theologians, he had no knowledge of Greek or Hebrew, and was almost equally 
ignorant of history ; but his waitings display a great expenditure of diligence and dui- 
lectio art, set off with the irresistible eloquence of zeal. His chief works are— a Com- 
inentary on the Four Books of Sentences of Peter Lombard, the Smnrna Theohgice, Quas- 
Uones Disimtatee’ et QiLodlibetahs, and Opvscula llieologlca. He gave a new^ and scientific 
foundation to the doctrine of the church’s treasury of ■works of supererogation, to that 
of withholding the cup from the laity in the communion, and to transubstantiation. He 
also treated Christian morals according to an arrangement of his owm, and ■with a com- 
prehensiveness that procured him the title of the “father of moral philosophy.'’ The 
definiteness, clearness, and completeness of liis method of handling the theology of the 
church, gave his works a superiority over tlie text-books of the earlier waltei's* on sys- 
tematic theology. His Bumma Iheologim is the first attemi>t at a complete theological 
,, S 5 ’'stem. Accoraingly, Pius Y., to whom we owui the publication' of the completest col- 
lection of A.’s works (18 vols,, Rome, 1570; a newer but less trustworthy ed., 23 vols.. 
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/ Paris, 1636-41), ra?)ks him with the greatest teachers of the church. In his philo- 

I sopliical writings, 11iea{>lest of wliich is his Summa Fklei CathoUan contra Q-entiks, he 

tlinnvs new Ugiit over the most abstract truths. The circumstances of A. being a Do- 
minica, n, and boasted of by his order as tlicir great ornament, excited the jealousy of the 
Franciscans against him. In the beginning of the 14th c., Duns tScotus (q.v.), a Fran- 
ciscji!!, came forward as tlie declared opponent of the doctrines of A., and founded tlie 
phllosoplnco-tlicoiogical school of the Scotists, to whom iXia Thomists, mostly Domini- 
cans, str>o(l opposed. Tile Thomists leaned in philosophy to nominalism (q.v.), although 
th-c,}' held the abstract form to be the essence of things; they followed the doctrines of 
J Augustine as to grace, and disputed the immaculate'’ conception of the Virgin. The 

I feotists, again, inclined to realism (q.v.), and to the views of the Semipelagians, and 

upheld the immaculate conception, 

A^^XTITA'l^'IA, the Latin name of a part of Gaul, originally including the country 
between tlie Pyrenees and the Garonne, peopled by Iberian tribes. Augustus, when he 
: djvid(‘d Gaul into four provinces, added to A. the country lying between the rivers 

Garonne and Loire. Afterwards, A. passed into the hands — first, of the West Goths, and 
then of (he Pranks; and during the Merovingian dynasty, became an independent duchy. 
'Ihiough subjugated by Ohariemagne, the duchy again claimed independence under the 
weak monarchs of the Carlovingian dynasty. In 1137_, it was united to the crown of 
France ])y the marriage of Louis VII. 'with Eleanor, heiress of A. In 1152, A. became 
an English possession’ through the marriage of Henry II. with Eleanor, whom Louis had 
divorced, and a long series of disputes took place between England and France respect- 
ing A., which was at length ultimately united to the crown of France by Charles VII. 
in 1451. ^ ' 

ABABES^TE (Fr.), means merely after the Arabian manner; and, so far as etjunology 
is concerned, might therefore be general in its application. In practice, however, it is 
used to characterize a peculiar kind of fantastic decoration commonly employed in con- 
junction with arcliitecture, and wdiich the Spanish Moors are supposed to have introduced 
into modern Europe. But the species of enrichment to which this term is now applied, 
w'as extensively employed both by tlie Greeks and Romans, the latter in particular being 
masters of the style. Tlie Egyptians, from whom the Moors probably derived their 
original notions of this and other forms of art, also employed it in enriching their monu- 
mental decorations. But the A. of the iHoors differed from that of the Egyptians in 
entirely excluding the figures of animals, the representation of which was forbidden by 
) the Mohamraedaa religion, and confining itself entirely to the foliage, flowers, fruit, and 

■ tendrils of plants and trees, curiously and elaborately^ intertwined. This limitation of 

the field of A. was again departed from wlien the decorations were discovered on the 
walls of the baths of 'Fit, us, in the time of Leo X.; and more recently tliose in the houses 
at Iferculaneum and Pompeii came to form the models of imitation, and the modern A. 

. consists usually of combinations of plants, birds, and animals of all kinds, including the 

Iminan figurc,a"n(l embracing not only every natural varieiy,but stepping without hesitation 
beyond the hounds of naturc\ The freedom with which it admits the fantastic is, indeed, 
the leading peculiarity of A. ; and as it is found in some form amongst every people who 
have iittenlpted to give a visilile representation of their fancies, it is spoken of by F. Bchlegel 
as the oldest and oiighial form of fancy.” The arabe.sques with which liapliacl adorned 
the galleries of the Vatican, and which he is said to have imitated from those which he had 
been instrnmental in discovering in the, baths of Titus, arc at once the most famous and 
the most beautiful which the modern \vorld has produced. Arabesques are usually 
paiiUetl, though the term is also applied to sculptural representations of similar subjects 
in low reiiel 

ABABG'IB', or Aii.vbkir (anc. Anabraee), a t. of Asiatic Turkey, in the vilayet of 
Sivas. in a mountainous and rocky district, not far from the Euphrates, and 150 m. s.s.w. 
from Trebizond. It contains a pop. of about 30,000, nearly one fourth being Armenians, 
the Qt her three fourths Turks. It is to the enterprise and industry of the Armenians 
that, the t. owes its prosperity. It is specially noted for the manufacture of goods 
from English cotton yarn. Th'e neighboring country is inhabited by Turcomans. 

ABA'BIA — culled by the inhabitants, Jezirat-ahArab (the peninsula of A.); by the 
Turks ainl Persians, Arabistan — is the great south-western peninsula of Asia, and is 
situated 1 "F 40' to 34" n. lat., and 32“ 30' to 60“ e. long. Its length from n. to s. is about 1500 
m, ; it.s breadth, about 800; its area, 1,230,000 sq."m. ; and its pop.' is roughly estimated 
' at 4,000,000. Jt is bounded on the n. by Asiatic Turkey; on the e., by the Persian gulf 

and tlie gulf of Oman; on thes., by the gulf of Oman and the Indian ocean; and on the w., 
by the lied sea. It is connected with Africa on the n.w. by the isthmus of Suez. 
'Througli the center of the land, between Mecca aftd Medina, runs the tropic of Cancer. 
Tlie name A. has been derived by some from (which means a level waste), a dis- 

trict In the province of Tehama:, by others, from Eher.n, word signifying a nomad 
(“ wanderer”), as the primitive Arabs 'were such. This wmiild connect it with the wmrd 
ILdirew, which has a similar origin. Others, again, are inclined to derive it from the 
Hebrew verb Arab, to go down — that is, the region in which the sun appeared to set to 

i the Semitic dwellers on the Euphrates. There is also a Hebrew word, Arabah, which 
means , barren place,” and which is occasionally employed in Scripture to denote the 
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border-land between Syria and Ar^i.bia. Ptolemy is supposed to be the author of the famous 
threefold division into Arabia Petmct, Arabia Felix, and Arabia Denerta — the first of wiiich 
included the whole of the n.w. portion; the second, the w, and s.w. coasts; and the 
third, the whole of the dimly known interior. This division, however, is not recognized 
by the natives themselves, neither is it very accurate as at present understood, for Petma 
was not intended to mean rocky or stony. Ptolemy formed the adjective from the nour- 
ishing city of Petra (the capital of the kingdom of the Nabatlneans), whose proper name 
was Tliamud — that is, the rock with a single stream. The word Felix, also, arose from 
an incorrect translation of Yemen, which does not signify “happy,” but the land lying 
to the right of Mecca— as Al-SJmn (Syria) means the land lying to thedeft of the same. 
The divisions of the Arab geographers are as follows— 1. Bahr-el-Tour Sinai (Desert of 
Mount Sinai); 2. The Iledjaz of Pilgrimage); 3. Tehama and Yemen, along the 

Red sea; 4. Iladramaut, the region along the southern coast; 5. Oman, the kingdom of 
Muscat; 6. Bahrein, on the Persian gulf; 7. Fedged, the central highlands of Arabia. 

Our knowledge of the interior of A, is still very imperfect in detail, but its general 
characteristics are decidedly African. The largest portion of it lies in that great, desert 
zone which stretches from the shores of the Atlantic to those of tbe northern Paefific. 
The interior, so far as it has yet been explored by Europeans, seem to be a great plateau, 
in some places reaching a height of 8000 feet. The western border crest of this plateau 
may be regarded as part of a mountain-chain, beginning in the n. with Lebanon, and 
stretching s. to the straits of Bah-el-Mandeb. From Bab-el-Mandeb another chain runs 
n.e., parallel to the coast, to Oman, From the mountain-range on the w. the plateau 
slopes to the n.e., and forms, in general, a vast tract of shifting* sands, interspersed here 
and there about the center with various ranges of hills, which, like the shores of the 
peninsula, are generally barren and uninteresting. 

A. has, on the whole, an African climate. Though surrounded on three sides by the 
sea, its chains of hills exclude in a great measure the modifying influence of currents of 
air from the ocean. In several parts of A. hardly a refreshing shower falls in the course 
of the year, and vegetation is almost unknown: in other sultry districts, the date-palm is 
almost the only proof of vegetable life. Over large sterile tracts hangs a sky of almost 
eternal ^renity. The short rainy season which occurs on the w. coast, during oiir sum- 
mer months, fills periodically the (hollow places) with water, while slight frosts 
mark the winters in the center and north-east. During the hot season, the simoom (q.v.) 
blows, but only in the northern part of the land. The terraced districts are more favoi*' 
able to culture, and produce wheat, barley, millet, palms, tobacco, indigo, cotton, sugar, 
tamarinds, excellent coffee, and many aromatic and spice-plants, as balsam, aloe, inyrrb, 
frankincense, etc. A. is destitute of forests, but has vast stretches of desert grass fra 
grant with aromatic herbs, and furnishing admirable pasturage for the splendid breed of 
horses. Coffee, one of the most important exports, is an indigenous product both of A. 
and Africa. 

In the animal kingdom, an African character prevails generally. Sheep, goats, and 
oxen satisfy the immecliate domestic and personal necessities of the inhabitants, to whom 
the camel 'and horse are trusty companions in their far wanderings. Gazelles and 
ostriches frequent the oases of the deserts, w^here the lion, panther, hyena, and jackal 
hunt their prey. Monkeys, pheasants, and doves are found in the fertile districts, where 
flights of locusts often make sad devastation. Fish and turtle abound on the coast. The 
noble breed of Arabian horses has been cultivated for several thousand years; but the 
most characteristic of all animals in the peninsula is the camel, which has been both 
poetically and justly styled “the ship of the desert.” It may be regarded as an xirabian 
animal, for it seems to be proved that it is not a native of Africa, but has migrated from 
the peninsula with its master. The camel is not found among the figures of animals in 
the ancient Egyptian paintings on walls, nor does it appear to have' been known to the 
Carthaginians. The breed of Oman is celebrated for its beauty and swiftness, xlinong 
the minerals of A. may be mentioned iron, copper, lead, coal, basalt, and asphaltuin, 
and the precious stones emerald, carnelian, agate, and onyx. Pearls are found in the 
Persian gulf. 

But the most interesting features of the peninsula are found in its ancient and pecu- 
liar population. The xirab is of medium stature, muscular make, and brown complexion. 
Earnestness and lofty pride look out of his gl own iig eyes; by nature he is quick, sharp- 
witted, lively, and passionately fond of poetry. Courage, temperance, liospitality, and 
good faith are his leading virtues; but these are often marred by a spirit of sanguinary 
revenge and rapacity. His wife keeps the house and educates the children. The Arab 
cannot conceive a higher felicity than the birth of a camel or a foal, or that his verses 
should be honored with the applause of his tribe. 

Arabian life is either nomadic or settled. The wandering tribes, or Bedouins, are well 
known to entertain very loose notions of tbe rights of property. The located tribes, 
styled Hadesi and Fellahs, are despised by the Bedouin, who scorns to be tied down to 
the soil, even where such bondage might make him w^ealthy. As Ritter in his Com. 
faratme Geography “is tlie anti-industrial central point in the world;” 

for on every side, branching out to the e. or w., we find industry making progress, 
while here centuries pass away without any improvement save what has been introduced, 
almost compulsoril^'^, by foreigners. The trade carried on by exports of coffee, dates. 
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,figs, spices, and dmgs, though still considerable, is said to be only a shadow of the old 
coiDnuM'ce which existed ])eiore the circuiuiiavigatioii of Africa, or when xVden was in 
its prsnie and die Red sea was the great cominereial route. A. has few manufactures, 
b,it carries on a transit-trade in foreign fabrics, besides importing these to some extent 
for its own neta^sshies. Few nations have approached so near as the iVrabs to the con- 
dition of standing still in amoral and social point of view. Considering bow little 
progress has l)e<.‘n made, it is remai'kable that a greater degeneracy has not taken place. 
Fven ill Hie desert the chihlreu are taught to read, W'rite, and calculate; and in the 
towns, educatioii to a certain degree is general. The division of the people into so 
I many tribes is a barrier to everything like a great national improvement; indeed, the 

I woi'd national can hai’dly be properly applied to the Arabs. It would require a series of 

extraordinary events to develop afresh tliat terrible unity which Mohammed ffave A. for 
a lime. The government is patrhu’chal, and the chief men of the various tribes have the 
title of onilr, sheik, or iniaum. Their function appears limited to leading the troops in 
the time of war, to levying tribute, and to Hie administration of justice. A spirit of 
liberty in the jieople moderates the authority of their chieftains; but instances of extreme 
despot i.sin have not been unfrequent both in early and modern times. 

'i'o number all the di.stinct states of A. would be impossible in the present state of 
our knowledge; but the seven great divisions are those which we have enumerated. Of 
the.'ie the most important at ]wGsent is JSicdjcd, a state which, while under \^'ahabito 
fanaticism it rose rapidly into leading power, and seemed for a time to wane, yet sijice 
lias asserted its jn’e-emmence in central Araliia, and brought even Oman under 
its influence. See Wahabis. Yemen possesses two A^ery important commercial towns, 
Mochu and Lolieia, situated on the coast of the Red sea; Oman has made considerable 
advances in civilization. It forms to some extent an exception to the general lack 
of manufacturing activity exhibited by the Arabians, having maiuifaclures"of silk and 
cothm turbans, sushe.s, canvas, arms, gunpowder, etc. The ‘imaum of Muscat formerly 
claimed authority over the AvUole of Oman, the islands in the Persian gulf, a portion of 
the Persian coast, and a vast extent of territory on the e. coast Of Africa, including 
sonic valuable islands.^ See ^Ixtscat and Zaxzibau. Rostak is another large t. inland 
from Muscat. The district or division of Iledjaz contains the liol}" cities of Mecca 
and Medina, with their seaports, Jiddah (q.v.) and Yembo. 

The history of Arabia, lief ore the time of Mobaramed, is involved in mystery, and 
has little interest, on account of its Avant of coni;i(*clion witli the world’s general progress. 
The aborigines of A. Avere proliably Cushites, most of Avljora, on account of the hostile 
\ immigration of certain Semitic races, descended from Joktan, grandson of Shem, pas.sed 

over into Abyssinia. A few, however, remained, who inhabited the western cof'..<ts. 
Subsequent ly, another Semitic race, descendiM from Abraham, settled in the land. The 
oldiist Arabian tribes arc noAV extinet. and only a traditional memory even of their names 
exi.sts; but the Semitic chiefs, Joktan or Kahtan, and Ishmael, are*generally considered 
to be the fathers of tlie present inhabitants. The descendants of the former*" are tlie pure 
Arabs; those of the latter are held to be only Arabicized. The princes of A. belong 
Avliolly to the first, A great-grandson of Joktan, Himzar or Homeir, inaugurated a 
dynasty — the Ilimyarides or Homerita^ — Avhich ruled in Yemen for upwards of liiOOO 
years. This Avas a prosperous time. The Arabs of Yimien, and partly tliose of the 
desert, dwelt in tOAvns and cultivated the soil; (‘arried on commerce Avitli the East 
Indiivs, Pi'rsia, Byria, and Abyssinia, in tiie last of Avliich countries they planted numer- 
ous colonies. The rest of the people, however, lived noinudically, as noAV. Bravely, for 
thousands of years, they maintained their freedom, their faith, and their peculiar cus- 
toms against tlie assaults of the great military enfpires. Neither the Babylonian and 
Assyrian nor the Egyptian and Persian kings *could reduce the Arabs to a slate of sub- 
jugation, Alexander had determined to fry his poAvor against A., Avheii death inU?r- 
rupted his plans. Three centuries after Alexander’s death, the Romans Iiacl extended 
th(‘ir empire to the borders of A., and Trajan, in 107 a.d., iienetrated far into the 
interior; but tliough the northern chieftains were brought into a formal subjection to the 
empire, A. Avas not niiide a Roman province. The old Himyarides in Yemen stonily 
maintained their indepeiulenee, and an expedition against lliem in the time of Augustus 
completely failed. With tlie decay of the Roihan empire, si rife, and laAvh^ssness 
increased, Tlie Arab races conlinued in a scattered, disorganized condition, and many 
hundreds of years passed aAviiy in intestine Avars, during which the central highland 
region Avns^tfie scene of those foiuls of the Arab clans bo copiously sung by 1h(‘ native 
' poets. (Ihre.-tianily found an early entrance inlo A. TheJeAVS.ui considerable num- 

bers, migrated inii> A, after the destruction of Jerusalem, and made many ])roselytes, 
esp<‘cialiy in Yemen. This diversity of creeds in the peninsula Avas favorable to the 
introdueiion of the doctrine of ISIohammed. which forms the grand epoch in Arabian 
' inskuy, and brings it into close connection Avith the general history of civilization 

Now, for the lirst lime, the people of A. liecaine united,' and powerful enough to elect 
new mnpire.s in the tliree quarters of the Avorkl Tlie dominion of the Arab.s, from the 
, time of MiJiammedto the fall of the oalipbnt of Bagdad in 1258, or even to the expulMon 

of the Moors from Spain in 1492, is an important period in the In.^lory of civilization. 

i See the articles IHooiis, Caliphs. But the movements which had suck great efleds on 
the destinies of other nations, produced but little change in the interior of A. ; and, after 
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tlie Ijrilliant career of conquest was ended, the peninsula was left in an exliaiisted con- 
dilAon. Then followed the subjugation of Yemen bj" the Turks in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; their expulsion in the seventeenth century; the dominion of the. Ihnlnguese over 
Muscat, 1508'-16u9 ; the conquests of Oman and tlie te!ni)onu'y vieloj'ies gaijicd l)y the 
Persians at the close of the 16th c. ; and, lastly, the app(>arance of the Y/alnibis 
((pv.), 1770, whose moral intiueuce is still felt. Tlie latter took an imporUint part in the 
political affairs of A., hut their progress was interrupted by Melieinet Ali, tlie pasha of 
Egypt, who subjugated the coast-country of lledjaz, with some- parts of the coast of 
Yemen, and in 1818 gained a decisive advantage througli the victory of Ihrahim Pasha. 
The subsequent events nf the year 1840, in Syria, compelled Mehemel, however, to con- 
centrate his forces, and to resign all claims upon the territories lying beyond the lied 
sea. See Wahabis. 

ABA'BIAlSr AUCHITECTUaE. So inseparable is the connection between architecture 
and religion, that it may be stated as a general rule that no sooner is a new religion 
engende^i’ed than it finds expression in new architectural forms. Of this -we hu\ e an 
interesting instance in the simultaneous rise of l^Iohammedanism, and of the style of 
architecture commonly ealkid Arabian or Moorish, but to which the name of ^lohanvme- 
(ian might far more appropriately be given, seeing that it has everywhere followed the 
rcdigioi'i of the crescent, and that the xVrabians previously had no architecture peculiar 
to themselves. It is further remarkable that the style of which we speak seems to have 
arisen, as it were, imdesignedly, or, at all event's, without any conscious effort on the part 
of the people amongst whom It first appeared. The followers of the prophet contem- 
plated nothing peculiar in their ecclesiastical structures; and at first their mosques were 
built by Clhristiau architects from Constantinople. As a natural consequence, they 
resembled Byzantine churches, modified in the countries of which the Moors successively 
possessed themselves by the features of the existing churches. Gradually the new and 
fanciful ornamentation known as arabesque (q.v.) was added to the recognized features 
ot Greek and Homan edifices. The exclusion of animal figures, whicli their abhorrence 
of the very appearance of idolatry necessitated, confined Hie Mohammedan artists to the 
imitation of vc'getable productions, varied bj geometrical patterns and inscriptions, of 
wliich the letters were woven Into forms which suited them for architectural uses. But 
the most original feature in their edifices, and that by which they have continued to be 
marked froiii all others, is the horse shoe arch. The pointed arch, on the other hand, and 
the various forms of the trefoil and quatrefoil arches, though there can be little doubt 
that wo arc indebted for them to the rich invention of the Moorish architects, have liecome 
so entirely Christian as to he no longer associated in our minds wdth the religion of the 
prophet. It is said that the pointed" arch is to be found in jilohammedan buildings so 
early as 780‘ a.d. (Parker’s Qtosmry of ArcMtecture), wliereas the earliest examples Sf its 
use in Christian architecture belong to the T2th c. IHoorish aixvliitecdure probably rcaclicd 
its highest point of development in the Alhambra, with tlie characteristics of which the 
English pnlilic have been made familiar by means of the court which bears its name in 
the palace at Sydenham. 

AHABIAH- CTIF. See Red Sea. 

AKABIAK LAMUAGE AHB IITEKATTOE. Regarding the oldest literary culture 
of tlie Arabians, we possess but slight informatiou. That their poetry at least must have 
had a very early development, may be inferred from the natural disposition of the 
inhabitants, who were characterized for their high spirit, courage, love of adventure, and 
delight ill the glory; of war. As far back as Solomon’s time, the queen of Shebu (proba- 
bly Amhta Fdtx) was noted for her sententious sayings. The nomadic tribes, living 
under the patriarchal rule of their sheiks, possessed everything that was favorable to the 
gi‘(iwth of a simple and natural poetry. They had quick and vivid feelings, and a rich, 
glowing fancy, which, operating upon the perils, the hardships, and strange confederate 
lif{^ they led in those barren sand- deserts, and amongst naked rocks, could’liardly fail to 
call forth a wild and vigorous minstrelsy. Before the time of Mohammed, the Ara- 
bians had celebrated poets who sang the feuds of tribes, and the prai.ses of heroes and 
fair women. During the great falrs.at Mecca and Okadli, poetic contests Avere held 
bL'f.ire the people. as at the Grecian games: and the poems to which the prize was 
awarded were rewritten in golden characters, and suspended in the Kaaba at Mkicea, 
the venerable national temple which the Mohammedans affirm to have been built by 
Abraham, or Ishmael. They are termed the MoallaMt—i.a., ‘‘the suspended”— from 
tile honor conferred on them, and are remarkable for their pathos, soaring conceptions, 
ric.luiess of imagery and phraseology, free and unconstrained spirit, and the glow of their 
love and hate. Among the famous poets of this early period are ^^alK‘gha,'xVsha, Bliau- 
fara - whose works were traii.slated and published by De Saey in his Arabe 

—and, lastly, Kaab-heu-Zohair, who lived to celebrate the praises of the prophet 
Mob immed. 

But the most brilliant period of Arabic culture is that wjneh Mohammed himself 
inaugurated in tlie Koran. His new doctrines of faith and lifti* collected under this title 
by tha first calif, Abubekr, were revised and published by Othman,the third calif. The 
iuitu”aUy adventurous spirit of the Arabs found a suitable excitement. in the half-religious, 
hall nuiitaiy system of Mohammed, and, after his death, their fanaticism prepared them 
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^or their subsequent career. Like an overwhelming torrent, they passed over the 
neighboring states, and in the short space of 80 years from the death of their prophet, 
had cextended their dominion from Egypt to India, and from Lisbon to Samarcund. 
Diu'ing this time nothing can lie said of tlieir culture and refinement. A fanatical desire 
i)f conquest prevtiiled. Gradually, however, by their intercourse with civilized nations, 
Ihe Arabian conquerors were themselves subjected to the humanizing infiuenco of letters, 
R!id, after 749 A.n., or during the reign of the Abassides, literature, arts, and sciences 
!>q)peared, and were generously fostered under the splendid sway, first of Almansor 
{'bLi-'JT.')), and afterwards of tiie celebrated Harun-al-Kaschid (786-808). Learned men 
Were now invited from many countries, and remunerated for their labors wdth princely 
niuiiificencc; the vrorks of the best Greek, Syriac, and old Persian writers were Inins- 
lated into Arabic, and spi-ead abroad in numerous copies. The calif Al-Mainun, wlio 
K.'igned from 813 to 833, offered to the Greek emperor five tons of gold and a perpetual 
In.'iily of peace, ou condition that the philosopher Leo should be allowed for a time to 
give instriK'tion to the former. There are few instances of such a price olTered for 
lessons in pliilosophy. Under the sway of the same Al-Mamun, excellent schools were 
founded in Bagdad, Basra, Bokhara, and Kufa; while large libraries were collected at 
Alc'xajnlria, Bagdtid, and Cairo. In Spain, tlie high scLool of Cordova rivaled the 
literary fame of Bagdad, and, generally, in the lOtli c., the Arabs appeared everywhere 
as the preservers and distributors of knowledge. Pupils from France, and other European 
countries, then began to repair to Spain in great numbers, to study mathematics and 
imriicine under the Arabs. There were 14 academies, with many preparatory and 
upper schools in Spain, and 5 very considerable public libraries; that of tlie calif Ilakem 
containing, as is said, more than 600,000 volumes. Thisstate of culture, when compared 
vvitli that prevalent before Moiiarnmed, shows a rapidity of progress in knowledge almost 
as renuirkablc as the career of Arabian conquest. 

In geogi'aphy, lii story, pliilosophy, medicine, physics, and mathematics, the Arabians 
rendered im])ortant senwices to science: and the Arabic words still employed in science — 
such as algel)ra, alcohol, azimuth, zenith, nadir, with many names of stars, etc. — remain 
as indi(‘atioiis of their influence on the early intellectual culture of Europe. But 
geograpliy owes most to them duilng the middle ages. In Africa and Asia, the bounda- 
ries"" of geographical science were extoucled, and the old Aral) treatises on geography and 
works of travels in several countries b}" Abulfeda, Edrisi, Leo Africanus, Ibn Batata, 
Ibn Foshm, Ibn Jobair, Albiruni the astronomer, and others, are still interesting and 
valuable. ' ' ■ 

History was also studiously cultivated. The oldest Arabic historian of wdiom we 
know is M'ohnmmed-al-Kel))i (d. in 819). About the same period, however, flourislu'd 
several other historians. After the dawn of the lOlh c., history became a favorite study 
of the Arabs. The first who attempted a universal survey of *the subject w’cre jMasudi, 
Tabari, Hamza of Ispahan, and Eutychius, the Christian patriarch of Alexandria. 
Ahisudi’s work is entitled of Gold and Mine^ of Gems. These were followed by 

Ahulfaraj and George Elmakin (botli Christians), Abulfeda, and others. N'uvairi wrote 
i\ Wshr}! of Sicily under the Goxernment of the Arabs. Various sections of Arabic his- 
tories relating to the crusades have been translated into French. On the dominion of 
the Arabs in Spain, several "works were written by Abiil-Kasem of Cordova (d. in 1139), 
Temini, and others. For extended notices we may refer the student of Arabic literature 
to the translations by Quatremere and others; but especially to the EiteyldopikUsehen 
Ueherslcht der Wlssemchafte n des Orients, by Von Hammer (2 vols. Leip. 1804). 

Arabian theolog}^ and jurisprudence are intimately connected, and both founded on 
the Koran; but are by no means so simple and uniform as is generally supposed. 
Bpoculation first began to prevail during the Ommaiade dynasty, and the 'iVristotclian 
philosophy to be studied by the Arabs. Asa consequence, the vague statcincuits of the 
Koran were soon variously interpreted, and a host of sects gradually arose. Of these 4 
only- are regarded as orthodox, leaving not less tlian 72 lieretical, whose discordant tenetfs 
a:e*stated in the "work of Sliaristani (edited by Cureton, London, 1842). The four ortho- 
dox sects are: tlie Hanefitc'S, who do not reject tradition, hut subordinate it to rational- 
ism; the Shafites, who entirely refuse the aids of reason and philosophy in their ireat- 
inent of theology; the Karabalites and the Malechites, who allow speculation on points 
wluM'e there is iio tradition. The collection of traditions known as the Svnna givcis an 
account of the sayings and doings of Holiammed, and, though pedantic in its details, is 
in substance more valuable tlian the Koran. The interpretation of the Koran eonstltutas 
the principal part of education in theological jurispniflenc(^ The most celebrated of 
lh(i cmuinent/ators are Samakhshari and Baidhawi. The conquest of Algiers has rendered 
tlie study of Arabic or Mohammedan iaw’ indispensable to the French. The re.sult is, 
that several most important "works ou that suVqect have appeared of late from the ihtris 
press, such as Fr/rls de farlnpradenne Mnsuhiume, selon le Rite MaUrkite par KlialilAJhn- 
fdak (translated by Perron, Paris, 1848), and Legislation Musvlmam Sunnite, Hite JJanefi 
(Paris, 1848). 

Arabian })hilosoph}q "wdiich "was of Grecian origin, held the same relation to the 
Koran as the scholasticism of the middle ages did to the Christian Scriptures — that is, 
it was regarded as the servant of faith. The cliief study of the Arabs was the "writings 
of Aristotle, wlio became known in Spain, and subsequently in all western Europe, 
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through translations from Arabic into Latin; though the Arabs themselves only knew 
the Greek i^liilosopher in translations made during the time of the Abassides. Es})ecial 
attention was paid to logic and metaphysics. The most distinguished of their philo- 
sophical writers are: Alkendi of Basra, who flourished about the beginning of the 9th c.; 
Alfarabi, who wrote a work on First Principles in 954; Avicenna (d. 1036), who com- 
bined the study of logic and metaphysics with that of medicine, and made considffrable 
progress in chemistry, nosology, and medical botany; Ibn-Yahya, who acquired a high 
reputation as an original thinker; Alghazali ( d. 1111), who wrote a book entitled The 
BesiimcUon of all Idolatrous Philosopliical Abiibekr-ibn-Tofail (d. 1190), who 

taught in his philosophical novel Halebn-ToMan (edited by Pococke, Oxford, 1071) the 
development of men from animals; and his pupil, Averrlioes, greatly esteemed as an 
expositor of Aristotle, For an account of these men and their systems, see Sur les Ecoks 
PMlosopMqueschczles etc. , by Schmolders (Paris, 1842), and Ritter’s Ueher 'iimere 

Kenntnm der Arab. PliilosopMe (G5tt. 1844); also Renan’s Arerrok et lIirerroisme{iSo{)). 

Many of these illustrious Arabian i)hilosophers were also physicians. _ The great skill 
which the Arabs acquired in their knowledge of the uses and properties of medicinai 
herbs is traced by Humboldt to tlieir geographical position. Tbe^ southern part of 
Arabia “is characterized by the highly developed vital force pervading vegetation, by 
which an abundance of aromatic and balsamic juices is yielded to man from various beiic- 
flcial and deleterious substances. The attention of the people must early have been directed 
to the natural products of their native soil, and those brought as articles of commerce 
from the accessible coasts of Malabar, Ceylon, and eastern Africa. Hence arose the 
wish to distinguish carefully from one another these precious articles of comnierce, 
which were so important to medicine, manufacture, etc. .... The science of medicine, 
when considered with reference to its scientific development, is essentially a creation of 
the Arabs, to whom the oldest, and, at the same time, one of the richest sources of 
knowledge — that of the Indian physicians — had been early opened. Chemical pharmacy 
(see Alchemy) was created by the Arabs, whilst to them are also due the first oilicial 
prescriptions regarding the preparation and admixture of different remedial agents — the 
dispensing recipes of the present day . These were subsequently diffused over the south of 
Europe by the school of Salerno” (Humholdt's Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 581, Bolm’stranslation). 
Pharmacy and materia medica naturalljr led to botany and chemistry. For three centuries, 
from the 8th to the 11th— a rich scientific culture prevailed. Schools of philosophy and 
medicine sprung up at Jondisahur, Bagdad, Ispahan, Firuzabad, Bokhara, Kufa, Basra, 
Alexandria, Cordova, etc. In all departments of medical science a great advance was 
made, except in anatomy. The reason of this exception lies in the fact that the Koran 
forbids the dissection of bodies. The most famous writers on medicine are Aiiarun, 
Alkendi, Avicenna (q. v.), who wrote the Canon of MecUcine, for a long time the only hand- 
book on the subject; Ali-ben-Ahbas, Ishak-hen-Soleiman, Abulkasem, Aven’lioes (q.v.), 
who -wrote a complete system of medicine; Ali-ben-Isa, etc. 

In mathematics, the Arabs made great advances by the introduction of the numerals 
and mode of notation now in use> of the sine instead of the chord (in trigonometry), and 
of a more extended application of algebra. Astronomy was zealously studied in the 
famous schools and observatories of Bagdad and Cordova. Alzahan wrote upon optics; 
Kassireddin translated the Elements of "Euclid ; Jeber-beri-Afla furnished a commentary 
on the trigonometry of Ptolemy, etc. The Almagest or System of Astronomy by Ptolemy, 
was translated into Arabic by Alhazi and Sergius as early as 812. In the 10th c. , xilbaten 
observed the advance of the line of the apsides in the earth’s orbit; Mohammed-hen- 
Jeher-al-Batani, the obliquity of the ecliptic; xilpetragius wrote a theory of the planets; 
and Abul-Hassan-Ali on astronomical instruments. 

Besides these advances in the solid branches of knowledge, the genius of the Aralis 
continually flowered into poetry. Numerous poets sprang up in all lands where the 
children ot‘ the desert had carried their irresistible faith. Their verse, however, was not 
like the rude, simple minstrelsy of a purely patriarchal people; it gradually allied itself 
to the prevailing culture, and took, especially in the golden epoch of Arabian civiliza- 
tion, a highly artistic form. Motenebbi, Abui-Ala, and others acquired a great reputa- 
tion for their delicate idylls; Busiri, for his eulogy of Mohammed; Hamadrini, as the 
first to introduce novels in verse (of which he wrote 400 under the title of Malumdl), a 
style of literature which was brought to perfection by Hariri; Azzeddin, for his ingenious 
allegorical poem, “ The Birds and the Flowers.” Besides these, a singularly wild and 
fantastic prose literature made its appearance, in which the craving lor the wonderful 
s and gorgeous, so characteristic of the restless, adventure-loving Arabs, 'was richly gratitied. 
Romances and legendary tales abounded. The most famous of these are; The 
Arabian Mfihts' Entertainments (q.v.), !he Exploits of Antar, The Exploits of the Cham- 
pmis, and The Exploits of the Hero. In fact, with the exception of the drama, there was 
no sort of poetry which the Arabs did not attempt. The effect of this universality and 
richness in Arabic literature was, that it exercised a powerful influence on modern 
European poetry. The tales of fays, charms, sorceries, and the whole gorgeous 
machinery of enchantment passed into the poetry of tlic w’-est. During the middle ages 
of European history, several of the most popular and wide-spread books were of Araliic 
origin ; such as. The Seven Wise Masters, and The Fables of Bidpai, though the Arabians 
themselves borrowed largely from the Persian stories and the Greek fables. 
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Ail this culture of the early ages of Moliaramedauism presents a strong contrast to the 
ignorance which now prevails among the Arabs. The brutal fanaticism of the Turk^ 
nipped tlic blooniiug pi-omise of the east; sunk in stupid indolence, the peoples await in 
apathetic resignation thcni* deliverance and return to higher modes of life. Literature : 

furnishes now nothing worthy of notice. Learning spends itself principally in comnien- ' i 

taries and scholia, in scholastic distaissions on the subject-matter of dogmatics and juris- 
prudence, and in tedious grammatical disquisitions concerning the old Arabic speech, 'ff 

generally acute and subtle, but always unprofitable and unenlivening. The swift and 
mobile genius of tiie east has departed, and pedantic dullness has usurped its place. ’ 

There are Dryasdusts” even in the desert. A few modern writers have attempted, with 
•more or less success, to imitate European forms of thought and sentiment. Oftiies."! 
may be mentioned Michael Sabbagh of Syria {La Golomhe Messagere, Arabic and French, 

Paris, 1805); the Sheik, Refaa of Cairo {The Brolcen Lyre^ Paris, 1827; Manners and 
Chtstoim of th§ Earopeam, Cairo, 1834; Tra'ceh in France, Cairo, 1825); and JSTasif-Efltendi, 
of Beirut, wdio wrote the critical observations in De Sacy’s edition of Hariri {Episiola if. 

Or Him, Leipsic, 1848). 

Tiie Arabic also possesses a Christian and Jewish literature which, however, is 
chiefly ecclesiastical. Its principal ornaments are Eutychius, Elmakin, and Abulfaraj. 

Translations of the Old Testament were made not from the Hebrew, but from the 
Septuagiot, or fi*om Latin versions In the middle ages, tlie Spanish Jews employed 
Arabic for their learned compositions; and several of the most imponant works of Moses 
Maiinonides, etc., were originally written in that tongue. 

The Arabic language, it has been remarked, is at once both rich and poor. It is 
necessarily destitute of innu?nerable words describing those ideas and objects which only 
civilization can develop or produce; but, on the other hand, the rich and nimble fancy 
of the Arabians has multiplied, to an almost incredible extent, the synonyms of their 
desert-tongue, so that in some cases several hundreds of expressions are found for the 
same thing. The Arabic belongs to the so-called Semitic family of languages, among 
which it is distinguished for its antiquity and soft flexible grace. It is divided into two 
dialects— a northern and soutliern. The former, through the instrumentality of the 
Koran, became the p:*edomiiiaot language of literature and commerce throughout the 
whole extent of the A. dominions; the latter, called the Himyarite, although in all 
probability the source of the Ethiopic language and 'writing, is kno”wn as yet only by a 
few inscriptions, etc. The earliest Arabic grammarian is Abul-Aswad-al-Duli, who 
flouri.shed under the fourth calif, All. The first who reduced the prosody and metre of 
the Arabian poets to a system, was Khali 1-ben -Ahmed-al-Ferahidi of Basra. Al-Jauhari, 
who died in 1009 a.d,, drew up a dictionary of the pure Arabic speech, which he entitled 
Al-Slhth (“ Purity”), and Avhich is Iield in high estimation to this day. Mohammed-] urn- 
Yakub-al-Firuzabadl, Avho d. in 1414, was the author of an Arabic Thesaurus, entitled 
(“The Ocean”), which is the best lexicon in the language, and has conse- 
quently been translated into Persian and Turkish. Jordshani has explained, in alpha- 
betical order, the meaning of the technical terms used in Arabic art and science. His 
■work was published by Flugel (Leip. 1845), under the title of Befmitiones. Meidani 
made a large collection of Arabic ‘‘saws,” apothegms, etc., which 'was published by 
Frey tag, Bonn, 1838. Through the conquests of the Arabs in Sicily and Spain, their 
language became known in Europe; but notwithstanding the numerous traces of its 
influence in various European tongues, it became forgotten after the expulsion of tlie 
Moors from Spain. The first European scholars who earnestly took up the subject were 
the Dutch, in the 17th c. ; after tiiem, the Germans, French, and English. It is now, 
however, beginning to he considered a nece.ssary part of a learned theological education. 

The modern Arabic of the inhabitants is substantially the same as that of the Koran, but 
tlie lapse of time has gradually introduced changes in the grammatical forms of the 
language, similar to those which have occurred in other languages. The purest Ara])ic 
is said io be spoken in Yemen, or Arabia Felix. With the exception of the Roman char- 
acters, the Arabic have been more widely diffused than those of ahy other tongue on the 
face of the eju’th. (See Mbller’s Oriental Faheography , Eisleben, 1844, etc.) 

Arabic Writing. — Like all Semitic writing, this proceeds from right to left. It is 
i)orro wed from the old Syriac, and w^as probably introduced into Arabia by Christian 
missionaries about the time of Mohammed. In its oldest form it is called Kufic, from 
the town of Kufa, on the Euphrates, wiierc the transcription of the Koran was busily 
carried on. Its characters are rude and coarse, and it has particular symbols for only fO 
of the 28 Arabic consonants. This writing, nevertheless, continued to be employed for 
300 years, and for coins and inscriptions even later; but in the 10th c. it was displaced 
' for common purposes by a current handwuiting, the Ffeslilii, introduced by Ebn Mokla. 

This is the character still in use. In it, the consonants wiiich resemble each other are 
distinguished by points, and the vowels by strokes over and under the line. 

AEABIAH ISriClHTS’ ElffTEBTAIKHEKTS, a collection of Oriental tales, first .made 
known to Europe by Antony Gnliand, a French orientalist, under the title of The Thou- 
uandancl One Fights, Arabian Stories, Translatedinto French.* They were published at 
Paris, ill 12 vois. 12mo, from 1704 till 1717, and w’^ere received by many as the produc- 
tion of the genius of the translator himself, rather than the collection of an unknown 
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AraUan autJior, as Galland had stated in Ills dedication. Oriental scholars did not hesi- 
tate at first to tleclare against their axitUenticit.y, aiid denounce them ^ as forgeries. 
Having taken only an obscure place in the literature of the ea.st, and their stylo iintit- 
ting them from being classed among models of eloquence or taste' — having no object of 
a religious, moral, or philosophical kind in view, while the rrnmners and customs delin- 
eated in them were different from all received ideas of those of the J^loslem nations — 
their success took the critics by surprise. The woj-k became highly esteemed by the. 
public; it ffiled Europe with its fame; it had abundance of readers, and no lack of 
editors. Few books have been translated into so many different languages, and given 
delight to so large a number of readers. It maybe said that, in these Oriental tales, there 
has sprung up a new branch of literature, for their influence on the literature of tlie 
present day is easily discernible. Here are found, depicted with much simplicity and 
great effect, the scenes of the town-life of the Moslem. The prowess of the Arad) knight, 
his passion for adventure, his dexterity, his love and his revenge, the craft of his wives, 
the hypocrisy of his priests, and the '"corruptibility of his jinlgcs, are all dramatically 
delineated — far more vividly represented, in fact, than is possible in a book of travels; 
while gilded palaces, charming women, lovely gardens, and exquisite repasts captivate 
the senses of the reader, and transport him to 'tlie land of wonder and enjoyment. Be- 
sides entertaining the mind wdth the kaleidoscopic wonders of a teeming and luxurious 
, fancy, wdiich is their most obvious merit, they present a treasure of instruction upon life 
in general, and oriental life in particular. And this is undeniable, notwdthstaiiding the 
fact, that the aspects of society they depict are far from standing high in the social scale, 
either as to civilization or morality. In them no story is to be found that will rank in 
morality wdth the story of Joseph'aiid his brethren, simply because the Moslem faith will 
not admit of that, any more than the decline of Arab civilization at the time the tales 
must have been originally promulgated. Indeed, the first translator, having a conviction 
of a demoralizing tendency of this kind, avoided giving several objectionable parts of 
some of the stories. The thread of the narrative In these entertainments is generally 
simple and clear, often leading into the departments of fable, and occasionally into the 
regions of the supernatural and the domains of popular superstition. The tales, even 
wdien long, are not tiresome ; for they consist of shorter stories branching off from the 
main one" or rather incased within it, the smaller within the larger, and perhaps a 
smaller within that, like the little boxes used by conjurors. 

For many years all doubt as to the authenticity of the Thousand cmd One Mghts has 
been dispelled. Several MS. copies have been found, and no less than four editions of 
the Arabic text have been published. A more thorough acquaintance with medieval and 
modern x\rab life has proven the genuineness of the slories, and the truthfulness of their 
general representation of the mind of the Moslem. In them there are evident signs of 
a declension from a refined and superior civilization ; the marvelous and supernatural is 
predominant; despotism in all its forms is manifest; and a prevalent falsity and insin- 
cerity of character visible, not only in the narrative, but in the tone of common conver- 
satioVi, rejffetc as it is with oaths and asseverations. 

The origin of the work — where and by whom wTitten — is still involved in mystery. 
According to some, the tales are susceptible of a threefold division. TJie most beautiful, 
and in fancy the richest, appear to have come from India, the cradle of stoiy and fable; 
the tender and often sentimental love tales seem of Persian origin; •while tlie masterly 
pictures of life, and the witty anecdotes, claim to be the product of Arabia. Through- 
out, how^ever, everything is conformable to the character and customs of the town 
population of Arabia, and to the Mohammedan faith. The baron de Sacy, in 1829, thus 
slated his opinion on these points. Speaking of the work he says: “It appears to me 
that it wnis originally written in Syria, and in the vulgar dialect; that it was never com- 
pleted by its author; that, subsequently, imitators endeavored to perfect the w^ork, either 
by the insertion of novels already knWn, but w’hicli formed no ymrt of the original 
collection, or by composing some themselves, with more oi- less talent, wiience arise the 
great variations observable among the different ‘MSS. of the collection ; that the inserted 
tales were added at different periods, and perhaps in different countries, but chiefly in 
Egypt; and. lastly the only thing which can be affirmed, -with much a])pearance of 
probability, in regard to the time when the work wais composed, is— that it is not very 
old, as its language proves, but still that, wiien it was brought out, the use of tobacco 
and coffee was unknown, since no mention of either is rnadeln the work.’’ 

Galland’s French edition was speedily translated into all the languages of Europe; 
edition following edition with great rapidity, some of them with enlargements and 
others with modifications. Latterly, a Dr. Scott gave a superior English edition, “ care- 
fully revised, and occasionally corrected from tlic Arabic.” At length a ne^v English 
translation from the x^rabic, with copious notes and highly artistic embcdlishrnents, 
appeared in 1889. It was the work of Edward William Lane, a gentleman wiiose long 
residence in Egypt enabled him to acquire so thorough a knowledge of the language, 
manners, and customs of the Egyptian Arabs, as has furnished not only a superior 
version, but a series of notes embodying a portraiture of Egypto-Arabian life at once 
faithful and vivid. 

The popularity of this w^onderful book has given rise to hundreds of imitations. 
4niong the best of the French are — Milh et Un Jours, MilU et Um Qumd d'lIeuTes, 
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and the Contes dhm Endomienr; perhaps the be^t of the English imitations is the 
of the Genii, by Sir Charles Morell ; %vhiie th of the German appears to be one got 

lip from the Perso- Arabic, the (Joy after Sorrow), a popular work, 

and repeatedly published. 

AEABIAN NUMEEALS or Cipheks— -the characters 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. Properly, 
they should be styled Hindu or Indian numerals, for the Arabs borrowed them, along 
with the decimal system of notation, from the Hindus. According to one account, 
Gerbert (afterwards Sylvester II.) learned the use of them from ihe'lnoorsin Spain in 
i the 10th c.; others think it more probable that Leonardo of Pisa (see Aegeura) first 

introduced them from the east into Italy about 1202. Yet the use of tliem was long In 
making its way, and was not general before the invention of printing. Accounts con> 
tinned to be kept in Roman numerals up to the 16th century. See ISFuMEiiALS and 
: Hi UMEBATION, 

' AEABIAH" SEA, anciently Mare Erytlirmini, or the Bed Sea, that hay of the Indian 

ocean which lies between India on tlie east and Arabia on the west. Its northern boun- 
dary is Reloocliistaii; while its natural and convenient limit on the south is a line drawn 
from cape Comorin in Hindustan to cape Guardafui in Afiica, and thence continued 
along the coast to the strait of Lab-el-Mandeb. In e. long, it extends from 43'" 32' at 
cape Bab-el -Mandeb, to 77" 30' at capo Comorin; and in n. lat. from 8" 5' at cape 
Comorin, to about 26'" at the s.w. point of Beloochistan. Including its Hvo great arms, 
the Red sea proper and the Persian gulf, it stretclies far both north and west By the 
■ former it is, since the opening of the Suez canal in 1869, connected Avith the Mediterra- 

nean sea. In this last aspect the A. S. long occupied a most prominent place in the 
commerce of the world — a place which, after having lost it for more than 300 years 
through the doubling of the cape of Good Hope in 1497, it has lately in a great measure 
regained, througii the enterprise of English capitalists, the Egyptian govHnment, and 
the perseverance of M. Lessops. 

In the history of navigation, also, the x\.S. proper is specially entitled to notice It 
was along its northern shores that iSlearclmR, the admiral of Alexander of Macedon, con- 
ducted the first well-authenticated voyage, on a large scale, of exploration and discovery; 
and across it the trade-winds, blowing aiternately from n.e. and s.w., were Avont to Aval’t 
the Greeks of Egypt, without either chart or compass, about the commencement of the 
, Christian era. ISee Suez Cakal. 

ARABICI, or Arabians, a sect in Arabia in the 3d c. who held that the soul dies 
with the body and will lie raised again Avitli it. Eusebius says that Origen convinced 
them of tlndr error, and the}^ renounced it at the “ Council of Arabia,” a.d. 246. 

AE'ABINE is the essential principle of gum-arabic (q.v.), and is obtained pure ]>y 
adding alcohol to a solution of gum-arabic in Avatcr, when the A. is precipitated in Avhitb 
floccuii. 

AEACAN', or jIrracan, the most northern division of British Burmah, is bounded 
on the n. Iw Chittagong, on the e. by Ava, on the s. by Pegu, and on the w. by the bay 
of Bengal." It extonds*^ in n. lat. from 18'" to 21° 33', and in c. long, from 92° 10' to 
94° 50'. Its extreme length is 200 m.: and its breadtli from 90 m. at the n., gradually 
diminishes tOAA^ards the s. , so as to yield an average of little move than 45. O'iie area is 
14,526 sq. miles. A range of mountains, nearly parallel with the line of coast, the liighest 
point 7000 ft. above tlm sea-level, separates A. from Pegu and upper Burmah. I'iie 
soil of the northern portion of A. is alluvial; but the country is hilly, difficult of access, 
and eoA'cred Avith forest. The province is divided into fourdi.striets — Akyab, iSandoway, 
Ramree, and North Aracan. The British conquest of the province has been big lily 
bcmeficial in CA^ry Avay. in 1825-26, tlie population Avas only about 100,000; in 1831 it 
was 173,000, shoAving an increase of 73 per cent in 5 or 6 years; in 1839 it had increased 
to 248,000; before 1854 it Avas iipAvards of 321,000; and in the returns of 1872, it Avas 
stated to be 483,363, or 33 mouths to the sq. miles. With these results the face of 
tlie coimtiy and the state of trade fully correspond. Rice and salt constitute the 
chief articles of exportation; the others are tobacco, sugar, wood, oil, betel nuts, bulfalo 
hides and horns, elephants’ teeth, dried llsh, and edible birds’-ncsts. The imports con- 
sist of British Avoolens, muslins, cutlery, and glass. 

Ther<j luwe been Amrious indications of a volcanic nature in A. In the islands of 
r Ramree and Clieduba there exist springs of muddy Avater Avhich emit hubbies of gas. 

Tavo severe earthquakes have taken place respectively in 1763 and 1833, the latter having 
tliroAvn ii]>, in several places, muddy water of a sulphurous smell, and also, on one par- 
ticular spot, vapor and flame to the lieight of several hundred feet. Of the mineral 
resources very little is knoAvn. Iron-ore has been found, but not in such quantity and 
quality as to come into profitable competition Avith British iron. Coal also exists, wdiich 
' is understood to be good, but, from whatever cause, it has not been extensHely worked. 

^ There are no lakes in the province, nor are there any ri\^ers of much importance, though 

' ? the Aeng, Avhich appears to be the most available among them, is said to be navigable 

j during s'twing-tides to 45 m. from its mouth. 

AEAGAN', or Arkacax, a city of British Burmah, and, till lately, the capital of tho 
province of the same name. It is situated about 50 m. from the sea, in lat. 20° 42' n.. 
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and long. 93® 24' e. Lying in a swampy vallej^ wliicli, on almost every side, is confined* 
by jiiiiS, A. is subject to febrile disease in all its forms. ^ Previous to tlie first Burinese 
war — the occasion which brought it under British dominion — it is said to have contained 
18.000 houses; while in 1835, after an interval of less than 10 years, its population is 
represented as having been only 8000 or 10,000 — the decrease being, in a considerable 
degree, the consequence of its having ceased to be the seat of government. A. is now, 
in fact, interesting only from its old associations. The most striking memorial of , 
antiquity is its dilapidated fort, consisting of three concentric walls sucli as only a pow- 
erful state could have constructed. Bcj^ond the litnits, too, of tins citadel, tlie town, as 
a whole, appears to have been suiTonnded by a circumvallatloii of 9 m. in length, com- 
posed partly of steep and rugged eminences and partly of artificial wui-ks. These 
d.efenses, which are believed to be several centuries old, the British carried by assault on 
1st April, 1835. 

A^ACA'RI, or Artcart, Pteroghsms, a genus of birds closely allied to the toyicans 
(see Toucan), and differing from them chiefiy in the somewhat smaller 1)111, 'which is 
not so tliick as the head. They are generally tilso of smaller size, and the prevailing 
^olor of their plumage is green, often varied with brilliant red and yellow. Like the 
toucans, they are naUves of the warm parts of South America. 

ARAGA'TI, a t. and port in Brazil, on the river Jagiiaribe, 10 m. from its mouth, 
ft is well built, has five or six churches and a town hall. The exports are hides and 
£ottoii- Pop. about 5000. 

AEA'CEJS. See Arum. ■ 

AEACHIS, a genus of plants of the natural order leguminom, sub-order papiliomcem, 
natives of the warm parts of America, of which, until recently, the only known species 
was the A. hypogam, sometimes called the underground kidney- bean, and more frequently 
the ground-nut. It also receives the names of earth-nut, American earth-nut, and man- 
dubi. It is an annual plant, with hairy pinnate leaves, which have four leaflets. The 
flowers are yellow, the standard veined with red. After fiow^eriiig, the flower-stalks 
elongate and bend towards the earth, into which the pods penetrate, ripening under- 
gi-ound. The pods have a lining of a sort of network, and generally contain two, three, 
or four seeds, which are about the size of a hazel-nut, of a sweet taste, with a little of the 
flavor which belongs to most kinds of pulse. This plant is now cultivated in all the 
warm regions of the globe, and its usefulness is such that its cultivation is likely to 
extend. It was introduced from Peru into Spain, and thence into France, It succeeds 
in favorable situations even in the middle of France, wdiere it is sown after all danger of 
f ro.st is thought to be over, and yields from eighty to a hundred fold. Its cultivation is so 
general in the western parts of Africa, and even in the interior, that doubts have been 
tlierefore entertained of its xAmerican origin, of which, however, the most eminent 
botanists seem to be quite satisfied. The seeds are sometimes eaten raw, but more 
generally boiled or roasted. In New Spain, and in some parts of Africa, they form one 
of the principal articles of food j but the importance of the plant is chiefly owing to the 
fixed oil contained iii them, which is used for the same purposes as olive or almond oil, 
and is quite equal to olive oil either for lamps or for the table. This oil is also much 
used in Spain in the manufacture of soap and of chocolate. A bushel of the seeds yields 
one gallon of oil, when expressed cold; if heaf is applied, the quantity is greater, but 
the quality inferior. It has become a considerable article of commerce. The A. hypogrsa 
delights in a light and sandy, hut at the same time fertile, soil. The seeds are dug up 
as roots or tubers usually are. The root has qualities resembling those of licorice, for 
which it is sometimes used. The herbage is good food for cattle. Several new species 
of this genus have been discovered in Brazil. 

AEACH'ITIDA, or Arachnides (from the Gr. ameJme, a spider), a class of articulated 
animals, commonly regarded as intermediate between insects and Crustacea. They were 
included by Linnaeus amongst insects, and placed in the order aj)tera. Like the crukaeea, 
they have the head and thorax united into one piece, but they differ from them and from 
insects in having simple eyes, and in the absence of proper antennie, instead of which 
lUfiriy of them are provided with a sort of antennal claws called chelicem. These and 
Otlier organs connected with a complex mouth, disappear, however, in some of the 
lower kinds, which have merely a sort of proboscis for suction. Some of them breathe 
by means of pulmonary cavities; others, by trachem, like insects; and upon this differ- 
ence is founded the primary division of the class into two oiA^VB—pidmonaria and 
tmehearia. Spiders and scorpions belong to the first ot these orders, and mites, ticks, 
etc. {mirl), to the second. Some of the A. inhabit water, but their mode of respiration 
is that of terrestrial animals; and they seem to carry air with them by means of the hair 
which covers their bodies. The sexes are distinct. They are oviparous. They have two 
or more eyes, very frequently eight; and the relative position of these affords marks for 
distinction of genera. They have generally eight legs, but some have only six. With 
the exception of the acari, they are solitary in their mode of life, and most of them prey 
upon insects, of which, however, in general, they only suck the blood. Some of the 
lower kinds are parasitic upon insects, and a few live on decaying animal and vegetable 
substances. See Acarus, Mite, Scorpion, Spider, and Tick, 
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AKAGH'HOIl) MBliEEAl'E, one of the three coverings of the brain and spinal cord, ? 

is a thin, glistening, serous membrane, which, by its parietal layer, adheres inseparably ; 

; to the dura-mater on its outer side, and more loosely to the pia-mater, which is between 

i it and the brain substance. Between the pia-mater and the A. M. in some situations 

I there are considerable intervals (sub -arachnoid spaces); they. are filled with a fiuid named 

cer(‘bro-spinal, the presence of which is necessary to the proper action, of the nervous d 

centers. See Cekebiio-Spustal Fluid-Pia-Mateu. . ■ 5 

ABAB, a t. in the district of A. in upper Hungary. It is situated on the riglit bank 
of the Marosh, an afiluent of the Tlieiss, and is also styled Old A., to distinguish it from 
y >;^ew A., which is built on the opposite side of the river. A. has a pop. (1869) of 

8‘3,725, including many Jews, who are very wealthy. It carries on a large trade in 
corn, tobacco, etc., and was at one time the greatest cattle-market in Hungary, and 
; is (*ven yet only inferior to Pesth and Debreezin. During the 17th c., it was often cap- 

tured, and at last destroyed by the Turks. Its new fortifications, erected in 1763, made 
A. an important position in the revolutionary war of 1849, when it -was occupied for a 
considerable time by the Austrian general Berger, who capitulated here in July, 1849. 

From this place Kossuth issued liis proclamation of Aug. 11, 1849, in which he expressed 
in impassioned terms his despair of the Hungarian cause for the present. After tiie 
catastropln^ of Vilagos, on the 17tli Aug., A. was surrendered to the Russians through 
, .hhe _ treachery of Gorgey. 

i New A., a t. in the Banat of Temesvar, contains (1869) 4960 inhabitants, including 

many Germans, who are the principal persons in the place. The district or province of 
A. has an area of 1700 sq.m., and contains (1869) 804,713 inhabitants. The eastern dis- 
I Irict is occupied by a branch-chain of the Carpathian mountains, wliicli contain marble 

quarries, and mines of copper and iron ; the w. is level, and produces wheat, maize, and 
several varieties of wine, as well as abundance of fruits. The inhabitants are chieliy 
i ■ , ' Wallachians. 

AR'ADUS (now Ruad), a rocky island of about 600 acres, off the mouth of the river 
Fleulhcrus, 2 m. from ,<^liore and 35 or 40 m. n. from Tripoli. Strabo says that the city 
of A. was founded by fugitives from Sidou. It was independent, ruled over the adjacent 
coast, and assisted the Macedonians in the siege of Tyre. Later, the town became sub- 
je(.*t to Persia, to Antio(;hus Epiphanes, and to Rome. In 038, the caliph Omar’s com- 
mander destroyed A., and it was not rebuilt. The ruins show that it was once a very 
, strong place. At present A. has a pop. of 2000 to 3000, chiefly fishermen and their 

families. There are extensive remains of Phaaiician walls; and the remarkable sub- 
marine springs, which supplied the early city wdth water, have been found. 

ABIEOM'ETEB. See Aueometek. ^ 

ABAEAT, Mouxt, oy Jebelr-er-’ra7im,e (momitoin. oi mercy), is a granite bill abo\it 15 
m. of Mecca, whicli is believed by the Mohammedans to be the spot where Adam, 
comlucted by the angei Gabriel, met again his wife Eve, after a punitive separation of 
: 200 years, on account of their disobedicuicc in Paradise. It is not above 200 ft. high, 

but Its circuit is a mile and a Iiaif. Its importance since the time of Mohammed arises 
from its being the scene of a yearly procession of the faithful who visit Mecca. Burck- 
hardt, wdio witnessed the procession of 1814, states that not less than 70,000 people were 
present, tmd tliat at least forty difierent languages were spoken. Tlie principal part of 
the religious ceremony of this pilgrimage is a sermon, the hearing of which entitles all 
to the name and privileges of a hadji. 

AB'AGO, Dominique, a celebrated French astronomer and natural philosopher, was 
b. Feb. 20, 1786, at Estagel, near Perpignan, in the department of the eastern Pyre- 
nees. At the early age of 17, he entered the polytechnic school at Paris, where "the 
spif'it, promptitude, and vivid intelligence he exhibited in his answers to the questions 
of Legendre, excited the admiration of every one. In 1804, he became secretary to the 
ohservat ory at Paris, Two years a f terwmrds, he was engaged, with Biot and others, by the 
Fnuich government, to carry out the measurement of an arc of the meridian, which had 
been commenced by Delambn* and Mechain. A. and Biot had to extend it from Barce- 
lona to the Balearic isles. ^ The two mmriU established themselves on the summit of 
J^It. Galatza, one of the highest of the Catalonian branch of the eastern Pyrenees. 

Hcfe they lived for many months, communicating by signals with their Spanish collal)o- 
i rateurs, across tlio Mediterranean in the little isle of Ivica, thotigh many a night tlie 

furious tempests d(^stroyed their hut along ■with the labors of weeks. Visitors they had 
none, except two Carthusian monks, wlio were wont to come up and spend a portion of 
the evening in converse with them. Before A, bad completed his calculations, Biot had 
reiunied to hhance, and war had broken out betwixt the two nations: A. was now held 
to be a spy; his signals were interrupted; and with great difiiculty he succeeded in mak- 
' • ing his escape to Majorca, where be voluntarily imprisoned himself in the citadel of 

; Bel ver, near Palma,. At last he obtained his liberty on condition of proceeding to Algiem, 

wiiieh be did; but was captured, on his return to Prance, by a Spanish cruiser, and sent 

i * to the iiulks at Palainos. He wuis, however, liberated after a time, and sailed once more 
for France; but almost as he was entering tiie port of Marseille, a tempest, arose which 
drove the ve.ssel across the Mediterranean ail the way to Algiers. The former dey, to whose 
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demands he had owed his liberation from the hulks, was dead; his siiceossor, a ferocious 
tynirit, placed him on his list of slaves, and intended to employ him as interpreter. After 
some time, he was released at the request of the French consul, and, ntirrdwly escaping 
another capture by an English frigate, Unaily found his way to Marseille in July, hS09. 
As a reward for l)is sufferiiig m the cause of science, the academy of scienc(^s suspended 
its standing rules in his favor; and though only 2‘d 3'ears of age, he was elei’ted memilxT 
in the place of Lalande, Avho had just died, and Avas appointe(_l professor of analytical 
matliematics in the polyteclinic school. Afterwards, his attention was devoted more to 
astronomjg magnetism, galvanism, and the polarization of light. Tn 1811, lie retui a 
paper to the academy, which may be considered tlic foundation of “chromatic polariza 
tion.” In 1812, he commenced his extraordinary course of lectures on astronomy, dc., 
which fascinated all Paris— the mvanU, by their scientitic rigor and solidity; tlie'mnny. 
by their brilliancy of stjde. In 1816, along Avith Guy Lussae, A. esta])lislHal the Aniidleti 
de. CMtiiie et de FM/dque, the truth of "the undiilatory theory of light. In 

the same 3mar he visited England for the first time, and made theacquaintjince of various 
persons distinguished in science, especially Dr. Phomas ■Young. In 1818 appeare<! Ids 
Mecmil d'ObmrixiUqm geodmq^ mtronomiqnes et phyniquef^. In 1S20, lie turned his fadle 
and iriA^eutive genius into a ne\v channel, and made several important discoveries in 
electro-magnetism. Oersted had shown that a magnetic needle Avas deliected by a vffitaic 
current passing along a wire. A. pursued the investigation, and foAind that lud onl}' a 
magnetic needle, but even non-magnetic substances, such as rods of iron or steel, l)(‘eamo 
subject to deflection also, exhibiting, during the action of the voltaic cuiTont, a positiA^e 
magnetic power, whicb, however, ceased with the cessation of the current 8ome time 
after, he demonstrated that a bar of copper, and other non-magnetic metals, Avhen 
moved {Circularly, exert a noticeable influence on the magnetic needle. For this discov- 
ery of the development of magnetism by rotation, he obtained, in 1825, the Cophp’’ medal 
of the royal society of London ; and in 1884, AAdien be again visited Great Brilain, espe 
cial lionors Avere paid to him by the friends of science in Edinburgli and Glasgow. Four 
years previous to this second visit to Great Britain, he had received the honc)r he most 
coveted — that of being made perpetual secretary of the academy» It Avas Avhile lioldirig 
this office that he Avrote Ms famous of deceased members, the beauty of Avhich has 
giA^en him so high a place among French prose-Avriters. As a politician, also, his career 
was remarkable. lie AA^as a keen republican, and took a prominent part in tlie July revo- 
.lution (1880). In the folloAving 3^ear lie AA^as elected b}- Perpignan as member of tiic 
cliamber of deputies, Avliere he occupied a position on the extreme left. In the Februaiy 
revolution of 1848, lie was chosen a member of the provisional government, and oppointecl 
minister of Avar and marine. In this position he resisted the proposed measures of the 
socialist party’, regarding the constitution of tlie United States as the beau-ideal of democ- 
racy. His popularity in his own province Avas the means of prcA’enting the discontented 
population of the east Pyrenees from proceeding to hiAvless and violent measures. On 
the question of the presidency, A. opposed Louis Napoleon, declared himself ng;dn.st 
the policy of the new ministry, and refused to take the oatii of allegiance afler the eoup 
(Vetatcy^ i852. The emperor, in a letter, paid a higheuiogium on his talents and virtues, 
and made a special exception in his case. A. died'Ocl. 8" 1858, In his general charac- 
ter A. was sociable, energetic, and fond of fame. He avus the intimate friend of Alex- 
ander von Humboldt. 

AP'AGO, Eaimanuel, author and French politician; b. Paris, Aug. G, 1812. In 
youth he produced a volume of poems and some plaA’s, but at the age of 25 left literature 
for the bar, AAdiere he soon became eminent in political cases. He bciiame an ardent 
republican, and defended such political recusants as Martin Bernard and Barb('S. On 
the 24tli of l^eb., 1848, Avhen tlie abdication of the king v/as announced in the chamlicr, 
A. rose, and, proclaiming that by that act royalty was'cxtinct, demanded the deposition 
of the Orleans family, and protested against a regency. Under the provincial govern- 
ment, A, AAuas sent to Lyons as comm is.sary general, and preA’ciited a serious insun-ection 
by applying half a million francs to relieve immediate distress. He Avas afterwards a 
member of the general assembly for the department of Eastern Pyrenees, ami Avas 
envoy to Prussia, Avhere he interested himself for the oppressed Poles, ]n‘0(.‘uring the 
liberation of gen. MicrolaAvski. He resigned as soon as Napoleon was elected, and 
became one of the future emperor’s most active opponents, vigorously piutesting against 
the expedition to Rome. After tlie coup d' dal, Dec. 2, 1851^ he quitted polhYeai hfe, 
returning to his law practice. In 1870, he Avas a, member of the provisional government, 
and soon afterwards succeeded CTemieux as minister of justice. In Fe]>., 1.871, he A^■as 
nominated for minister of the interior, and minister of war interiinm placcof GambeUa. 

ABAQ-0, Jacques Stienne Yictor, brother of the great mm-'ni, was born in 1790, 
In 1817, he accompanied the expedition, under rre3’cinet, in a voA’nge round the Avorld. 
Aftei'Avards, avc find him engaged, first at Bordeaux, and then {'it Toulouse, in .scvm-al 
branches of ligJit literature, industriously Avritiug, in com pan v Avitli otlier s(*ribes, amiih 
titude of vaudevilles, besides publishing several poems and rolnances. In tin* year 1885, 
he undertook the management of the theater at Rouen; but having become afflicted with 
blindness, he Avas compelled to resign this post in 1887. To his early voyage round the 
world weoAve two very pleasant books of travel; Promenade autour da Monde 
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1838), Smmenir d’un mmigle Voyrtf/e mifour du Ifonde (Paris, 1888). In 1849, thoiigii 
deprived of sight, he formed ii company of speculators ; placed himself at the head of it, 
and departed t’o3“ California, to search for gold on a large scale. His companions muti- 
nied and left liim, deserted and disappointed, at Valparaiso. On his return, he published 
his painful e>:]>criences, under the title, Yoyage d’un amugle eri CaUfornie et dam lei 
Regh>i>i ea/r/ffros (Paris, 1851). He d. Jan. 1, 1855.— A., Etienne, another brother of 
tile astronomer, ^Yas b. 1802, and is well known in Prance as a popular in 
the Hiecie, and other journals. He held an appointment under the provisional govern- 
ment, as director-general of the post-office, in wdiich he displayed great vigor, prompti- 
tude, and sense, and achieved several postal reforms ; w^as elected member of the national 
assembly; wuis compromised by the insurrection in June, and sentenced to exile for life. 
In 1859, he returned to France; and at the time of the Pranco-Prussian wmr was mayor of 
Pjiris— an office which he resigned in Nov. 1870. — A. Jean, another of the brothers A., 
b. 1789, d. 1886, wuas general of the republican army in Mexico, and wrote, in Spanish, 
a liistory of Mexico. 

ABAGOWj once a kingdom, then a province in the n.e. of Spain, lies between 40° 2' 
and 42 ' 54' ii. lat., and long. 2° 10' w, and 0° 45' e. Greatest length from n. to s., 190 
m. ; breadth, 180. Area, 17,900 sq.m. Pop. ’70, 928,718. It is bounded, n., by the 
Pyrenees, separating it from Prance; w., by Navarre, and Old and Ne-w Castile: s., by 
Valencia, and part of New Castile; and e., by Catalonia, and part of Valencia. The 
river Ebro, which descends from the northern heights of Old Castile, flows through the 
middle of A. in a south-easterly direction, receiving numerous tributaries both from the 
lofty regions of tlie Pju’enecs and from the Sierras in the south; of the former, the prin- 
eiprd arc the Noguera, which forms the boundary dine L'etwmen Aragon and Catalonia, 
the Essera, and tlie Gallc'ga; of the latter, the principal are the Guadalope, the San 
.Martin, and tlie Salon, ''file province is naturally divided into the level country, along 
the Ebro, aiid tlie northern mountainous district of upper Aragon. The central plain is 
sterile, poorh' .supplied wdth w-ater, and intensected by deep ravines (barancoi^, Agricul- 
tur<^ is here <a.)nfin(Ml to the raising of maize, vines, and olives; but on the sides of the 
Ebro, where w'at(n* abounds, rice and other grains are abundantly produced; and in the 
valleys of u piper A., wdiich are at once the most beautiful and fertile of all the Pyrenean 
valleys, waj find a .splendid vegetation, and a soil that enables the inhabitants, in spite of 
the v/retcijedne.''S of tlieir agriculture, to gixnv considerable quantities of wheat, rye, 
maize, barley, etc. The climate of tlie province is various; comparatively cool in the 
mountain-districts, but often very sultry on the plains. Spurs of the Pyrenees strike 
dow’n into the province a long way. If is betwxien these ridges that the rich vallet^s lie, 
some of tlieni upwards of 20 m. long. The slopes of the hills are clothed with forests 
of oak, beech, and pine, and tlie felled timber is floated dowm the rivers into the Ebro, 
and thence dow'n to Tortosa at its mouth. The minerals of the province are copper, 
lead, iron, salt, alum, saltpetre, coal, and amber. The manufactures are inconsiderable. 
A., peopled by a lirave, active, enduring, but obstinate race, has frequently been the 
arena of sanguinary wmrfare. It early became a Roman province ; and, on 'the fall of 
the empire, passed into the ]iand.s of the West Goths, but w'as conquered by the Moors in 
the beginning of the 8tli century. The rulers of A., after it had been recovered from 
the floors, and united with Catalonia (1187), became powerful; obtained possession of 
the Balearic isl<*s iu 1218, of Sicily in 1282, of Sardinia In 1826, and of Naples in ,1440. 
By the marriage- of Ferdinand with Isabella, lieiress of Castile, in 1469, tbe twm states of 
A. and Castile wane united, and formed the foundation of the great Spanish monarchy. 
After Ferdinand’s death in 1516, the union of the states was made permanent. In the 
wair with tlie Frencli, 1808-9, Saragossa, the capital of A. , wms remarkable for its heroic 
defense under Palafox; and in recent Sp inish w^ars the people of A. have displayed the 
same courage wliicli marked their conduct on that memorable occasion. Upper A. was 
on the side of the queen; bu Viwer A. generally adhered to the party of Don Carlos. 
I’he province is nowMlivided into three departments— Saragossa, Teruel, and Huesca. 
The chief towns are Saragossa, Calatayud, Huesca, and Teruel. See Saragossa, etc. 

AEAGO'NA, a t. of Sicily, 8 m. n.n.c. from Girgenti. It is a poor t., and stands in 
tht‘ midst of bare green downs; but the hills above it are clothed with pines, cypresses, 
olive.-?, alnioiifls, and carobs. Tlio only object of interest is the old castle of the princes 
of A., a hum building, in the renaissance style, which has fallen much into decay. 
Pop. 7917. ■ 

A RA'GUA, a province of Yenezuela, in a fertile region on tlie river A, It is a small 
division, only about 8700 sq.m.; pop., estimated, 81,500. Chief t , Yictoria. 

AEACTAY', a large river of Brazil, ri.sing in s. lat. 18° 10', and w. long. 51° SO'. Like 
most of tlie considerable rivers of the country, it floWvS toward.s the n. After a course 
of about 1000 m. to San Joao, it tliere joins the Tocantins, which again, after a northerly 
course of 800 m. more, mingles its estuary wdtli that of the Amazon round the isle of 
Marajo. Like most of the rivers in this part of Brazil, the A. is cf difficult navigation, 
being frequently interrupted by rapids. 

ARAGUAY'A, or Araguia. See .Araguay, 
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ARAKTCHEI'EP, Alexei Axdreevitch, Count, 1'769-1834; a Eiissian genenii. 
Of low origin, he rose rapidly to high rank under the favoritism of Paul, who maclo 
him governor of St. Petersburg and commander of liis personal guards. After Paul's 
assassination, A. was kept near the person of Alexander, the succeeding emperoi-, and 
in the late years of that emperor’s reign, A. became practically the He wa.s 

energetic, but cruel, and always untrustworthy. It is recorded that he left in his wiif 
a prize for the best history of Alexander’s reign, to be -written a century after tlie death 
of the emperor, and it is supposed that this part of the testament was canceled l-y 
Alexander. 

A'EAL, Lake, next to the Caspian sea, from which it is separated by tbe plateau of 
Ust-Urt, is tlie largest lake in the steppes of Asia. It lies wholly within the limits of 
Russian Central Asia, between 48° 42' and 46° 44' n. lat., and 58° 18' and 61° 46' e. long. 
It is fed by the river Sir (the ancient Jaxartes) on the n.e. side, and the ximu (or aiideut 
Oxus) on the s.e. It is shallow, and has no outlet. Its level is 117 ft. above that of 
the Caspian, and 33 ft. above that of the Black sea. Like other lakes xvhich are drained 
only by evaporation, it is brackish. Owing to the shallowmess of its w^aters, navigiition 
is difficult; but Russian steamers have been launched upon it, and took part in the 
operations against Khiva in June, 1873. The history of the sea of Aral is very remark- 
able. Sir Henry Ra-wlinson and col. Yule have recently collected references made to it 
in Greek, Latin, Arabic, and Persian writers, and have established the fact tliat the area 
it now occupies has been dry land twice within historical times— the Jaxartes and the 
Oxus then running s. of the sea of Aral to the Caspian. This was the case during the 
Greco-Roman period, and again during the 13th and 14th centuries after Christ. The 
Russian government has undertaken the restoration of tlie Oxus to its old bed.— See 
Proceedings of Royal Geographical Society, yo\. xi., vol. xvi,, and voL i. (new series, 1879); 
also Aw?, by major Wood (Lond., 1876). 

AEAXIA, a genus of plants, tbe type of the natural order arctliacem. This order is 
dicotyledonous or exogenous, and consists of trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants, 
resembling the tmMliferm (q.v.) both in their general habit and in tlieir botanical char- 
acters, but differing essentially in the fruit, which is mididymmis or formed of two 
separable carpels as in the The fruit of the araliacece consists of several 

one-seeded cells, and is often succulent. The order contains about 160 known species, 
natives of tropical, temperate, and cold climates, generally possessing stimulant and 
aromatic properties. Poisonous qualities are not developed as in the The. 

lierbage of many species affords good food for cattle, and some are used for imman 
food. The genus Aralia contains a considerable number of species— trees, shrubs, and 
herbaceous plants. It has a succulent fruit, with 5 or 10 cells, crowmed with the styles. 
A. nudicaulis is a native of the United States of America, a species of humble growth, 
having a solitary radical leaf with a trifid stalk and ovate seiTatod segments; the scap{3 is 
shorter than the leaf. The root is said to be equal in value to sarsaparilla as an altera- 
tive and tonic, A. racemosa, A. spinosa, md A. hupida, also natives of PTorth America, 
produce an aromatic gum resin. A. spmosa, is a stimulant diaphoretic. The berries, 
infused in wine or spirits, are employed in America as a cure for rbeumatism. It is 
sometimes -called toothache-tree; it also bears the name of angelica-tree. It is a native 
of moist woods in Yirginia and Carolina, growing to a height of 10 or 12 ft., with a sin- 
gle stem, spreading head, douhly and trebly pinnate leaves and ovate leaflets, and is 
very ornamental in a lawn. A. polaris, found in the southern island of Kew’’ Zealand, 
and in the greatest abundance and luxuriance in Lord Auckland’s islands, is described 
by Dr. Hooker as a ^‘very magnificent plant,” a herbaceous perennial, 4to 5 ft. high, with 
large orbicular masses of green foliage and waxy flow^ers, presenting a very striking 
appearance. A. edidis, now called MmorphmitJms edidis, is employed in China as a 
sudorific. Its shoots are very delicate and pleasant when boiled; and the roots, which 
have an agreeable aromatic flavor, are used by tbe Japanese as carrots or pm'snips are 
in Europe, xiralias abound in the w^arm valleys of the Himalaya. The natives collect 
the leaves of many as fodder for cattle, for wdiich purpose they are of great value in a 
country wdiere grass for pasture is scarce; but the use of this food gives a peculiar 
taste to the butter. Chinese rice paper has been ascertained to be cut from c^dinders 
of the pith of an A. Ginseng (q.v.), the root of a species of panax, is one of the most 
important products of the ord&r amlmcece. The astringent roots of giinoujm scahra, or 
panke, are used in tanning, but its fleshy leaf-stalks are eaten like those of rhiibai'b. 
It has been seen on the sandstone cliffs of Chiloe wdtli leaves nearly 8 ft. in diameter, 
each plant with four or five of these enormous leaves. It has been introduced into 
Britain, and is found to succeed well in the climate of Edinburgh. The only represent- 
atives of this order in the British flora are tlie ivy (q.v.), and a small plant called the 
tuberous raoschatel {ado-m moschatelUna). 

A'EAIC, Eugene, was b. in 1704 at Ramsgill, in Yorkshire. His father was a gar- 
dener, and could afford to keep A. at school only for a short lime ; but even while assist- 
ing his father, he contrived to gratify his passion for learning. At an early period of 
his life he married, and became a schoolmaster, first in Hetherdale, and afterw'ards at 
Knaresborough, wdiere he continued to reside till 1745. In tbe town of Knaresboroiigh 
lived one Daniel Clarke, a shoemaker, and an intimate acquaintance of A.’s. On one 
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occasion Clarko happened to purchase a quantity of valuable goods; which he easily 
obtained on credit; but, to the surprise of everybody, he soon after disappeared, aii(l 
too trace of him could be discovered. Suspicion lighted upon A.; not as Clarke’s mur- 
derer, but as his confederate in swindling the public. His garden was searched, and in 
it was found a portion of the goods which Clarke had purchased. A. was arrested and 
tried, but acquitted for want of evidence. He now left his wdfe at Knaresborougli, and 
went to London, and other parts of England, in his capacity of schoolmaster; and, in 
spite of his noimadie mode of life, contrived to acquire a knowledge of botainq heraldry, 
Chaldee, Arabic, Welsh, and Irish, and was planning a great etymological vmrk, to be 
entitled A ComparaMw Lexicon of the English, Ldtin, Greek, Hebrew, and Celtic Lanigufif/es, 
wdien he was suddenly dragged away from his ushership of Lynn academy, in Norfolk, 
and committed to prison on a charge of murder. 

The circumstances of the remaining portion of the story are prettj'’ wxdl known. In 
1759, a skeleton was dug up near Knaresborough, which the inhabitants suspected, to be 
that of Clarke, for tliey had now come to the conclusion that the imfortunate man iuui 
met with foul play, especially as A. ’s wife had, on several occasions, made strange state - 
ments to the effect that lier husband and a man named Houseman knew more of Clarke’s 
disappearance than they chose to admit. Houseman was now confronted with a bonc 
of the skeleton which had been discovered. He very empliatically denied that it was 
Clarke’s. People naturally wmndered how he he so positive, the bones of skeletons 
beingv to the uneducated eye. so similar in appearance. They became convinced that 
if the skelelx)n was not Clarke’s, Houseman must know where the latter was. At last 
he confessed that he had been a spectator of the murder of Clarke by A. and one 
Terry. He named the place where the body had been hidden. It was searched, the 
biiried skeleton was dug up, and A. was tried at York, for the murder of Clarke, on the 
Sd Aug., 1759.^ What lup given so extraordinary an to this trial, is the fact that 
A. conducted his own defense. He attacked, with, great acumen, plausibility, and curious 
eriKlitioii, the doctrine of circumstantial evidence; but to no effect, for a verdict of 
guilty was returned, and he was condemned to be executed three days afterwards. In 
the interval, he confessed his guilt to the clergymen who attended him. While in the 
condemned cell he wrote a defense of suicide,^ but failed in a practical Illustration of the 
doctrine, which he forthwith attempted. 

AIiAMJffi'A_(from the Hebrew word Aram, signifying the highland in opposition to 
the lowland of Canaan) includes tlie whole of the country situated to the n.e. of Fales- 
1;ine, Its'lwundaries, though not rigorously defined, were as follows: IST., by 'Mt.Taiirus; 
e. , ' by the ^n,gris ; s. , by .Arabia ; and w.', by Arabia, Phoenicia, ' and Lebanon. It embraced 
tlie countries known to the Greeks by the various names of Syria, Babylonia, and Meso- 
potmimf he Aramaic kinguage,^^^ of the Semitic, was common to the whole 

country, and was divided into two principal dialects— the w^est Aramaic or Syriac, and 
the east Aramaic, or, as it is improperly termed, the Chaldee. The former w^as that 
spoken almost universally in Palestine m the time of Christ. Ever since the Babylo- 
nian captivity, the pure 'Hebrew, in which the wdiole of the Old Testament, with the 
exception of a few chapters in Daniel and Ezra, had been wTitten, had gradually given 
place to the Aramaic, The Aramaic version of the Bible tvas tliat used in Chrises time, 
who quotes from it, and not from the original Hebrew; as, for instance, the beginning 
of the 22d P>salm, which he repeats on the cross. The Talmud, especially the Babylo- 
nian, has a large adinixture of Aramaic elements. The Aramaic dialect Is, in general, 
the harshest, poorest, and least elaborate of all the Semitic languages, and has now 
almost entirely died out, and given place to tlie Arabic and Persian, '’Indeed, it is only 
found living among some tribes in remote districts of the inountains of Kurdistan, 
and in two or three villages in Syria; yet it is considered highly probable tliat it, is the 
root of the whole cluster of Semitic tongues. 

ARA¥'BA;,Pei>ro Pablo Ababca de Bolea, .Hount of, b. in 1718 of a. clistm- 
gnislied Aragonese family, at first embraced a military career; but having evinced a 
remarkable spirit of observation; he was appointed by "Charles III. ambassador to the 
court of Augustus III., king of Poland; wdiich post he filled for seven years. After his 
return, he was appointed captain-general of Yalenda, and in 1760 recalled to Madrid on 
account of its disturbed state, and the presidency of the council of Castile was bestoweil 
on him. A. not only sooa restored order in the capital, but limited the power of the 
iiupiisition, procured the expulsion of the Jesuits from Spain, and carried the salutary 
terror of goveinment into the recesses of the Sierra jMorena, then infested by hordes of 
ferocioiis banditti. Like many other reformers, he was not able fully to carryout his 
libe]*al intentions. In 1773, he was removed from his high position through the infiu- 
eiice of the clergy, the Dominican monks especially, and sent as ambassador to France. 
Grimaldi succeeded him in his office, and after him count Florida Blanca; but when the 
latter lost his office in consequence of court intrigues, A. returned to his position; soon, 
howmver, to lose it again through the agency of Godoy, duke of Alcudia, the queen’s 
favorite. lie, ho%vever, still remained president of the council of state, which he had 
organized; but upon expressing his views regarding the war with France, he w^as ban- 
ished to Ms native province of Aragon, wliere he d. in 1799. 

ABA'19[EA and AEAFE1D.E. See Spibeil 
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■ AEAl'JUEZ, ^(a . corniption 'of the. Latin Ara^Io'dis, altar, of Jupiter), a t ia &gj 
province of Madrid, Spain. It is situated on the left bank of the Tagus, 28 m. s.s.e* 
from ]\Iadrid, in a beautifully wooded valley, and is now connected with the Span- 
ish metropolis by a railway. The t. is built in the Dutch style, has broad and regu- 
lar streets intersecting each other at right angles, and a pop, of 8800. it is famed 
for its palace and gardens. The former was long a favorite resoit hi spring^ of the 
royal family, during which period A. occasionally reckoned as many as 20,00(1 Inlmbit- 
ants; the latter were laid out by Philip II., who built a palace also, for there was only s 
shooting villa here during his father’s time, but a hre destroyed a portion of i$, and 
more was taken down by Philip V., who reconstructed the edifice in Fnyich style.. 'Ifiie 
present chateau was completed by Charles IV. On account of its gardens, the natives 
call A. ‘‘the metropolis of Flora.” These gardens are interspersed with numerous 
summer-houses, the most celebrated of which is the casa del labrador, or hilxmcr’s cot- 
tage; hut their most splendid ornament are the great elm-trecs brought from England 
by Philip II., which thrive magnificently. They radiate out from a central plot In 12 
distinct roW'S. A. is known historically for the treaty of alliance concluded lu!re 
bet’ween France and Spain on April 12, 1712, and as the scene of the abdication of 
Charles lY. on March 18, 1808. 

AEAITY, Jaistos, next to Petofi the most distinguished of modern Hiingariau poets, 
was b. at Nagy-Szalonta in 1819. His father was a poor peasant, who spared no 
pains to got him into the church. In 1832, he entered the college at Debreezin, where 
he distinguished himself by his diligence; but unable to restrain Ms love of adven- 
ture, he Joined, in 1836, a company of strolling-players, with v/hom he traveled about 
for several months, till, driven by necessity and an upbraiding conscience, he hurried 
home to do what he could for the support of a now blind and aged parent. At Szalonta 
he worked as a teacher of Latin and as a notary. When the Kisfakidy society of Pestli 
oft’ered a prize for the best humorous poem, A. sent in anonymously lus An ehcfxaM 
Alkotmmy (The Lost Constitution of the Past). He was successful. Thus emboldened, 
he ventured, in 1847, to forward to the same society the first part of a trilogy. ToldL 
Struck by the beauty of this purely national effort, the members published it/ at their 
own expense, and again rewarded the author. A. soon became a popular favorite, even 
in the lowest ranks of the community. In 18-18 appeared his Murdny Ostroma (Conquest 
of Muruny), which received less attention owing to the poiitical excitemenl; of the time. 
The poet himself took a slight part in the revolution, but after tlie dismal termination of 
the w’ar, he was allowed to return to his country. Soon afterwards he bec.ame professor 
of Hungarian literature at Nagy-Koros, and then director of the Kisffiludy society, and 
editor of the Journal Kosnom-. The chief of Ms later works are KuMin, tlie secoricl part 
of 2l)ldi, 2 vols. of lyrics, the first part of another trilogy, Buda Ealdla, and a liuuiorous 
poem recounting Ms early adventures (1874). Some of his works have been translated 
into German. 

AEAP'AHOE, a co. in n.e. Colorado; 4000 sq.m.; pop. 7o, estimated, 25,000; la 
’80, 38,607. The Kansas Pacific railroad passes through, and the co. is watered by the 
branches of the s. fork of the Platte. The w. part is mountainous, the e. le vel. Mining 
and agriculture are the industries. Co. seat, Denver, which is also the capital of the 
state. 

ARAPAHOE, a recently formed co. in s. Nebraska, bounded on the n. by the Platte 

■river,;'"''' 

ARAPkVHOES, an Indian tribe, dwelling on the upper -waters of the Platte and 
Arkansas rivers, allied by language to the (Jaddoes. A powerful tribe half a century 
ago, they are no-w few in number and inoffensive. The French called them “Grds 
Ventres.” 

ABAPAI'MA, a genus of fresh-water fishes, the largest known fresh-'water fishes in 
the world. They are found in the rivers of South America, and are sometimes taken 
in the Rio hTegro 15 ft. in length, and of the weight of 4 cwt. They are taken with 
the harpoon, and are highly esteemed for food, both fresh and salted. In tlie salted 
st;ite they have begun to form an article of commerce, and are conveyed in large quan- 
tities to Pai-a. The genus A. belongs to the family of dnpemddtv, a family of malacop- 
torous fisiies, allied to the or herring family, and is remarkable for the mosaic 

work of strong, bony, compound scales with which the body is covered. About six 
species are known. 

AE AEAT (Airarat, in the old Armenian dialect; i.e., the plains of the Aryans), the 
ancient name of the fertile plateau through which flows the river Aras or Araxes, It 
occupies the centre of the mountainous region of Armenia, belonging partly to Turkey 
and partly to Russia. Notwithstanding the passage in Gen. viii, 4, w'here it is said 
that the ark rested “ on the mountains of Ararat,” it has become common to give the 
name A., not to the entire range, but to the mountain called by the Armenians Massis 
Leusar-~i. e. , “mountain of the nrk” (known among the Turks as Agliri-Dagh, “steep 
mountain;” and among the Persians as Koh-i-Niih, “Noah’s mountain”). It rises in two 
volcanic cones, known as the greater and the lesser Ararat; the former, wdiicli attains 
the height of 17,212 ft. above the level of the sea, is covered wutli perpetual snow. It 
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Is the liigliest elevation of western Asia ; and since the "war of 1827 it forms the point 
where the Russian, Turkish, and Persian territories meet. In 1840, the form of the 
mountain was partially clianged by a frightful and destructive earthquake. Previous 
to this period, at the base of the mountain, and at a point where a stream runs from a 
■wild gorge, there stood the village of Arguri or Aguri. It was surrounded by gardens 
and orchards, and inluibited by upwards of 1000 inhabitants. In the ravine, 2800 ft. 
above tbe village, stood the Armenian convent of St. James; and 1000 ft. higher still, a 
chapel dedicated to St. James. The beauty and mild air of the district made Anguri 
a favorite summer resort of the richer inhabitants of Rrivan, It was to undergo a 
great change, liowever. On the 20th of June, 1840, dreadful shocks of earthquake were 
felt. Great masses of the mountain were thrown into the plain, the ravine was closed, 
the convent and chapel disappeared, and the village, and the gardens which surrounded 
it, were buried under rocks, earth, and ice, and with the inhabitants utterly destroyed. 
Toiirnefort made a partial ascent of the mountain in 1700; since then, ascents have been 
made in 1829 by prof. Parrot of Dorpat and his companions; in 1850 bycoL Chodzko, and 
a large party of Russians engaged in the trauscaucasian triangulation; in 1856 by major 
Robert iStuart; and in 1870 by Dr. G. Radde and Di% G. Sievers, These natui'alkts, tlie 
former of whom is director of the museum at Tiflis, have carefully explored the 
mountain and district in which it is situated. See their *‘Reisen in Armeiischen Hoch- 
I land” {Petermann' s Mltthdlimgentov 1871); also the Transcaucasm and A, of Mr. B-ryce, 

j wdio made the ascent in 1876. 

I A’BAS, the ancient Araxes, a river of Armenia, formed by the junction of the Bingol- 

Sii and the Kaleli-Su, and uniting its waters with those of the Kur (ancient Cgfus) after 
! a course of about 500 miles. The main stream is the Bingol-Sii, wliich rises in the Bingol- 

Tagh, in lat. 41 80 n. , and long. 41'" 10' e. ; and flowing n.n.e. , is joined alittle below Hasan- 
kaleli by tlie Kaleli -Sii, after wliicli the combined stream is called the A. It then flows east- 
ward, forming for some time the southern boundary of the province of Kars, till it is joined 
by tlie Arpa, wliicli flows into it from the n. After this, it divides Russian and Turkish 
Armenia; at some distance to the s. of Erivan it turns to the s.e., along the base of 
Ararat; soon after wliich it receives the waters of tlie Zenghi, a river descending south- 
ward past Erivan. Near Djulfa it rims eastward for about 60 m. ; after which it runs 
to tlH3 11 . e. for upwards of 125 m.,till it is joined by the large river Kur, deseending 
from the Caiicas'iis through Georgia. Their united waters, after a short eastward course, 
\ turn suddenly to the s.,"and fall by three mouths into the gulf of Kizilgatch, in the 

I Caspian, in lat. 39® 20' n. , 



ABA'TUS OF SiCYOH, a distinguished Greek statesman, was b. about 271 B.a His 
youth fell among the party strifes of his native t., in which his father, Clinias, met his 
death ; and he himself was only saved by the efforts of his aunt, who had him secretly 
conveyed to Argos, whence he returned, in his 20tli year, and liberated Sicyon from its 
tyrant, Kicocies, 251 b.c. Supported b}^ Ptolemmus Philadelphiis, A. restored the re- 
p\i|jlicari form of government to Sicyon, and united it with the Achaian league, of which 
he was appointed*^ general, 245 b.c. During his honorable but checkered career, this 
office was conferred on him 17 times. His great object was to unite the Greek states, 
and form out of them an independent nation; but this was thwarted by their mutual 
jealousies. A. was a brave general, a skillful tactician, and a disinterested patriot. He 
died b}' poison administered to him by command of Philip III. of Macedon. 

ABA'TUS OP Sou (or Pompeiopolis, in Cilicia), wrote about 270 b.c., a Greek didactic 
poem entitled founded on system of Eudoxos of Cnidos, 

and appended to it another poem, 3 iommeia, giving rules for prognostication of the 
weather. pure style and correct versification mark both poems, which were trans- 
lated into Latin by Cicero, Cmsar Germaniciis, and Rufus Festus Avieniis. A. was a 
native of the same province as St. Paul, who quotes from him in his speech on Mars' 
hill: ‘“ For as certain of your own poets have said. We also are his offspring.” The 
best edition is that by Buhle, 2 vols. Leipsic, 1793-1801. 

ABAFCA'HIA, the country of the Araucos or Araucanian Indians, in the s. of Chili, 
The Chilian province of Arauco, lying between the rivers Biobio and Valdivia, was 
incorporated in 1852; but the Indians occupy a large territory in Arauco and the more 
southerly province of Valdivia, and still maintain their independence of the Chilian re- 
^ public. * The Araucanians are interesting as furnishing the only example of Indian self- 

go veruraoiit in the presence of the European races. Their country is divided from n. to 
k into four parallel regions, varying from each other, with tolerable regularity, in soil 
and climate. These are the coast region, the plain region, the region of the lower 
Andes, and the region of the higher Andes. The productions of A. are similar to those 
of Chili. Tlie population cannot be accurately estimated on account of tbe inde- 
pendence of the nation; but the most recent estimates set down the aboriginal population 
at about 70,000 souls. 

A. lias the proud distinction of being the only portion of the new world that hsus 
never received ilie European yoke. From the days of Pizarro and Almagro downwards, 
it has uniformly vindicated its freedom — its wmrs of independence having hivSled, with 
intervals of }>recariou3 truce, from 1537 to 1773. During the war between Spain and 
ihj Chilian colonists, A. remained neutral. In 1861, a French adventurer named Da 
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Tonneins, ingratiating himself with the Indians, wa-s elected king of A. ; and Ms title 
has been recognized by a li^rench law court.^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

AKATJCA'EIA, a genus of plants of the natural order cunlfem (q.v.) or pines, consist* 
ing of lofty trees, natives of the southern hemisphere, and distinguished by having the 
male and female flowers on separate plants, the pollen of the male flowers contained in 
10 — 20 cases pendent from the apex of each scale, the female flowers two under each 
scale; each having one ovule. The species are all evergreen, the leaves broader than in 
pines and flrs, which, however, the trees resemble in their general manner of growth. 
A. imhricata, sometimes called the Chili Pine, a native of the Andes of Chili, forming 
forests on their western declivities, attains a height of 150 ft,, the trunk quite straight 
and free from knots. The bark of the young trees is studded with leaves from the base 
upwards, even until 12 or 15 years of age. The branches are in whorls of 6, 7, or 8, 
Young trees have branches almost from the ground; old trees have tall naked stems, 
with a crown of branches. The female strobile (cone) is roundish ovate, 8 to 10 in. in. 
diameter, the scales terminated by a long awl-shaped point, the seeds wedge-shaped, 
and more than an inch in length. The outer and inner bark of full-grown trees are each 4 
to 6 in. in thickness; the outer bark of a cork-like texture; the inner, fungous and 
porous. Prom both outer and inner bark, and indeed from all parts of the tree, resin 
flows readily and in great abundance. The leaves are lanceolate, about 1 .f in. in length, 
and,,^ in. in breadth near the base, sharp-pointed. The timber is heavy, solid, hard, 
fibrous, yellowish wdiite, and beautifully veined. It is very suitable for masts of ships. 
The resin, which is w^Mte, has a smell like frankincense,* and a not mipleasant taste. 
It is applied as a plaster to contusions. The seed is pleasant to the taste, not unlike the 
chestnut, and is a most important article of food to the Indians. It is eaten raw, boiled, 
or roasted. A spirituous liquor is also distilled from it, A single strobile sometimes 
contains betw-ecn 200 and 300 seeds, and one tree may be seen loaded with 20 or 30 of 
these great strobiles. This A. was introduced into Britain in the end of last cent ury, and 
is now pretty frequently planted. It promises to add a new feature to British landscapes, 
as other trees of the same order, particularly the larch and spruce, have done before, and 
will probably prove important in an economical point of view. It is the only species 
which seems suited to the climate of Britain. A. hrasiliana, the Brazil Pine, has 
loosely imbricated lanceolate leaves, and a looser and more spreading habit than A. irn- 
hricata. The seeds or nuts are sold as an article of food in Rio Janeiro. The resin 
which exudes from the tree is mixed with w^ax to make candles. A. excelm, no\Y called 
eutema excelsa (and by some altmgia), the hloRPOLK Island Pine, a native of Norfolk 
island, New^ Caledonia, etc., attains a height of 160 to 220 ft., free from branches to 80 
to 100 ft., and with a trunk sometimes 11 ft. in diameter. The wmod is wliite, tough, 
close-grained, and so heavy as almost to sink in w^ater. The leaves of the young trees 
are linear and spreading; those of the adult are ovate, and closely imbricated" The 
strobiles are ovate, 4 to 5 in. in length. A. cmnmngficmdi, now also ranked in the new’' 
genus eutassa or altingia, the Moreton Bay Pine, a native of the shores of Moreton bay 
and banks of the Brisbane liver in New South Wales, very much resembles the last, ft 
attains a height of 60 to 130 ft, and a diameter of 4 to 8 ft The leaves of the adult 
trees are lanceolate and imbricated. The wmod is yellowish, and is used for boat-build- 
ing, house-carpentry, and the common kinds of furniture. The large seeds of A. 
are used for food by the natives at Moreton bay. 

Certain fossil conifem found in carboniferous sandstone have received the name rxr/z?/-- 
m'ntes. Livingstone found a forest of large silicified trees near the Zambesi, wliich Mr. 
Quekett, on examination of specimens, ascertained to be “silicified coniferous w'ood of 
the Araucarian type.” Fossil trees of the same type occur in the carboniferous strata of 
.Britain. A trunk, for instance, 47 ft. long, was found in Craigieith quarry, near Edin- 
burgh, in 1830. 

ARAIT'CO, a province in s. Chili betw^een the Andes and the Pacific ocean; area 13,- 
714 sq.m.; pop. ’75, 140,896. The chief t. is of the same name, on a bay of the same 
name, about 300 m. s. of Valparaiso. In this department the Araiicanian Indians still 
maintain their independence. 

AEAITJO, DY\zevedo Antonio, afterwards count da Barca, w^as b. at Sa, in the 
neighborhood of Ponte de Lima, in Portugal, on the 14th of May, 1754. At the age of 
11, lie was sent to Oporto to study under his uncle, wlio held a high military command 
there. In 1787 he was appointed Portuguese ambassador to the Ilague. Before enter 
ing on his duties, he visited England, where he omitted no opportunity of obtaining a 
knowledge of English manufactures, commerce, politics, etc. He next proceedeef to 
Paris, wTiere he similarly employed himself. Soon after his arrival at the Ilague. he 
found himself entangled in political difliculties. The French revolution had broken out, 
but the part which he played in the complication of political affairs wliich ensued falls 
to be treated more properly under tlie history of Portugal (q.v.). 

At length he threw up his ambassadorship, and traveled through Germany, enlarging 
the sphere of his studies. He paid especial attention to mineralogy and chemistry, "and 
was fortunate enough to become acquainted with Goethe, Wioland, Schiller, Herder, etc. 
After the peace of Amiens, A. wnis sent as ambassador to St. Petersburg; in 1863 he w'as 
recalled to Lisbon, to assume the office of secretary of state; and in iSOO he obtained the 
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highest political dignity in the kingdom. His efforts to introduce the various agencies 
of civilization, while he occupied this situation, were unremitting. Glass, paper, wool, 
and cotton manufactures received liberal encouragement. But the sudden approach of 
the French army put an end to all his improvements. The royal family, which Bona- 
parte had formally detlironed in his victorious proclamation, emigrated to Brazil. A. 
embarked also, taking along with him a complete printing apparatus, his mineralogical 
collection, arranged by Werner, and all necessary chemical instruments. During tlie 
first years of his residence in the new world, he devoted himself assiduously to scientific 
and literary pursuits; founded a school of medicine and chemistr}^ introduced the culti- 
vation of tea, an improved machine for sawing wood, and a sugar-alembic, and established 
a porcelain manufactory. He had also a magnificent garden, the plants of which were 
scientifically arranged. He died on the 21st J une, 1817. 

AEAff'EE, a t of Venezuela, South ximerica. It is situated in lat. 9'^ 17' n., long. GO"* 
28' w., 60 m. e.n.e. of Trujillo, in a region noted for its fertility in the production of 
cotton, coffee, cattle, etc. The t. itself is rather handsome, and contains 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. 


AEAVITL'LI, a range of mountains in western India, extending from about 22'’ 40' n. 
lat., 74” e. long., to 26” 50' n. lat., 75” e. long. The highest summit is Abu (q.v.). The 
north-eastern extremity of the range sinks into comparatively low rocky hills. The 
north-western side is very bold and precipitous, the south-eastern less so. There ds no 
road practicable for wheel-carriages across this range for a distance of 220 miles. 

ARAXES. See Akas, mite^ 

AE'BACES, one of the generals of Sardanapalus, and the founder, 876 b.c., of the 
Median empire. In conspiracy with a Chaldean priest who commanded the troops from 
Babylon, he revolted, gained the assistance of several prominent officers, and defeated 
Sardanapalus, wiio committed suicide. The dynasty of A. lasted until 559 b.c., when 
Cyrus overthrew it. 

AE'BAIiEST, Akctj'balest, or Cboss-bow, was a weapon much in use during the 
feudal times. Its rGCOgnized position among military arms may be dated from about the 
period of Richard I. The smaller kinds of A. were bent by pressing the hand on a small 
steel lever called the “goat’s foot;” but the larger kinds were bent by placing the foot in 
a loop or stirrup at the end of the central shaft, and drawing the cord upwards with the 
hand. At a later period, the bow was made very strong, often of steel; in this form it 
required a mechanical contrivance, called a “moulinet,” to bend it. Sometimes ordi- 
nary arrows were used with the A., but more usually arrows of a shorter and stouter 
kinci, called *‘carrials” or “ quarrels, ” were employed; these had a four-sided pyramidal 
form of bead. Occasionally stones and leaden balls were shot from the larger arbalests. 
The arbalestiers, or eross-bowrnen, carried a quiver with 50 arrows as an armament in 
some of tlie battles of the ISth centuiy. They were an essential component of armies of 
that period, taking up their position in the van of the battle array; some were mounted, 
some on foot, and they occasional I}?" Avore armor. The supply of arrows or quarrels was 
carried after them to the battle-field in carts. The A. continued to be a favorite weapon 
in England throughout the 18th c. ; but in the 14th it gave way to the long-bow, Avliich 
was found to be a more convenient weapon in battle. The long-bow is des^cribed under 
Bow AND Abeoav ; and the general military s^^stem to which it helonged, under Akch- 
ERs AND Arche BY, 

AEBALESTI'NA, in the military system of the middle ages, was a small windoAV or 
Avicket through which the cross-boAvmen shot their quarrels or arroAvs at an enemy besieg- 
ing a fortified place. 


AEBEXA, now Erbil or Arbil, a small t. of Assyria, e, from Mossul, famous as hav- 
ing given name to the battle in which Alexander finally defeated Darius, 381 b.c. 
The battle was really fought near Giiagamela (the “ camel’s house ”), to the n.w. of A. 

ARBITRAGE, comparing and settling accounts, and arranging disputes, applied both 
to a calculation and to a trade. As to calculation, A. relates to the simultaneous values 
at any particular moment of any specified merchandise in one market in terms of the 
(piotal.iuns on one or more markets, exchange considered. As to trade, A. relates to the 
business, founded on such calculations, of buying or selling wholesale in the cheapest 
market for the time being, and simultaneously re-sellihg or buying. A, proper is a 
distinct and well-defined busme.ss, Avith three main branches, viz. : A. in bullion or coin, 
in bills and exchanges, and in shares or stocks. 

AEBITEATIOX is the adjudication by private persons appointed to decide a matter, 
or matters in (xnitroversy, on a reference made to them for that purpose, either by agree- 
ment of the disputants or by tlic order, or on the suggestion, of a court of lavv. ^The 
proceeding generally is called a mbmission to arbitmUon, or reference; the parties 
appointed to decide are termed arbitrators, or referees; and their adjudication is called an 
aimrch This mode of scTlling disputes is not only frequeritlj resorted to by litigants 
themselves, who are anxious "to aA^oid the delay and expense of proceedings in the 
iniblic tribunals, but the statute-book bears witness to the approval of it by the legis- 
lature at various times. An old act, the 9 and 10 Will. III. c. 15, testifies the benefits 
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of A. ill strong terms, declaring that;'* it liatli been found by erperieiice that references 
made by rule of court haye contributed much to the ease of the subject in the determin* 
ing of controversies, because the parties become tliereby obliged to submit to the award 
of the arbitrators,” and it proceeds to authorize and encourage merchants, traders, and 
others to put an end to their controversies and quarrels by means of xi. ; and a modern 
act, passed in 1838, the 3 and 4 Will IV. c. 42, ss. 39, 40, and 41, contains still more 
anxious provisions for rendering references to A. efiectual. Bince tiiat act was passed, 
the practice and feeling in favor of A. has increased, so much so that there are 
recent statutes which contain provisions rendering A,, or private reference in cei-tain 
eases, compulsory. The railway acts of 1845, the public health act of 1848, common law 
procedure act of 1854, and masters and workmen acts are modern examples of this legis- 
lative peculiarity. 

The matters that may be determined by an arbitrator are all personal disputes aiid 
dilferences which might otherwise be made the subject of coiitrovers}" in the courts of 
civil jurisdiction. Thus breaehes of contracts generally, breaches of promises of mar- 
riage* trespass, assaults, charges of slander, dilTerences respecting partnership transactions 
or the purchase price of property, and questions relating to tolls or tiie right to titlies, 
may all be referred to A. (Questions relating to real property may also be referred, such, 
as those relating to the partition of lands of joint tenants or tenants in common, to 
settlements of disputed boundaries — to diiferences between landlord and tenant rc*.speet- 
ing waste—*and to the title to land. Pure questions of law may also be referred to the 
decision of an arbitrator. An arbitrator may have, therefore, to determine the liability 
of a party on a promissory note or bill of exchange, or to construe an act of parliament, 
or to give a judicial opinion on the effect of a will or deed. Actions at law, and suits 
in equity, may also be settled by A. ; and this kind of reference may be made at any 
stage of the proceedings, sometimes even after verdict, and probably by analogy, after 
decree in equity. Questions relating to the future use and enjoyment of property, and 
future or anticipated differences between parties, may likewise be referred. 

A matter, however clearly illegal, cannot be made the subject of a valid reference. 
But where transactions between parties have been brought to a close by a general award, 
apparently good, the courts have refused to reopen them on a suggestion that some 
legal item has been admitted in account. 

There are certain matters which are specially referred to A. by statute. Besides 
those we have already alluded to, the following matters are all referable to A. : Ques- 
tions relating to the expenses of prisoners, under 38 and 29 Viet. c. 136; to the regula- 
tion of munrcipal corporations in England and Wales, under the 5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 76; 
to the laws concerning prisons, under the 5 and 6 Viet. c. 98; to disputes between 
masters and workmen, under the 5 Geo. IV. c. 96, amended by 35 and 36 Viet. c. 46; to 
the laws relating to savings-banks, under the 36 and 37 Viet, c. 87 ; to the land rights 
and other possessions of certain ecclesiastical and collegiate corporatloiis, iiiider the 3 
and 3 AVill. IV. c. 80; to the management and improvement of episcopal and capitular 
estates in England under the 17 and 18 Viet. c. 116; to the conveyance of mails by rail- 
ways, under the 1 and 3 Viet. c. 98; to insolvents and to insolvency, bankiaiptcy, and 
execution, under the bankmptcy act, 1869, 33 and 33 Viet. c. 71; to the constitution of 
c;ompanies incorporated for carrying on public undertakings, under tlie 8 and 9 Viet. c. 
16; to the taking of lands for undertakings of a public nature, under 8 and 9 Viet. c. IS; 
to the metropolitan sewers, under the metropolis management, acts, 18 and 19 Viet. c. 
130, 19 and 30 Viet, c, 113, 25 and 36 Viet. c. 103, and 34 and 35 Viet. c. 47; to friendly 
societies, under the 17 and 18 Viet. c. 56, and the 38 and 39 Viet, c. 60. 

Under these acts of parliament, the class of cases which may, or which must, be 
referred to A., have been greatly enlarged. The railway acts, in particular, have largely 
contributed to this kind of amicable determination, although the part ie.s in such case's 
cannot he said to have much discretion in the matter. Under the pro "visions, again, of 
the judicature act, 1873, and the act 17 and 18 Viet. c. 125, ss. 3 and 6, parties may be 
compelled by the court to refer to official referees matters which involve intricate 
accounts or scientific or local examination. 

Among the questions that cannot be referred to A., are matters arising out of the 
administration of the criminal law in the case of felonies and relating to agreements or 
transactions against public imlicy. Felonies and offenses of a, public' nalure cannot be 
.referred, because the public safety and good require them to be punished, and this 
purpose they can only be properly tried in one of the ordinary courts of tiie country. 

With respect to matters which cannot be referred on aceoiiiit of their being against 
public policy, the rule is so obviously just that no illustration is required. 

But there are certain misdemeanors which may be either settled by agreement or by 
means of an A., on a principle of very general application staled hy cldef-juslice Gibb's 
—that where there is a remedy, by action as well as by imlictment, a reference of the 
matter in controversy is good. And in these eases of misdemeanor, a comi)romise or 
settlement under a reference may be made, even after conviction, ])ut with tlie sanctiem 
of the court. 

As to tbe parties who may make -a reference to A., it may be stated generally, that 
everyone capable of maldng a disposition of his property or release of his rights may 
make a submi.ssion to an award, and in this category may be placed a married woinaiq 
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who has a separate estate settled to her separate use, and there are even cases where a 
refereuce between a husband and wife has been held valid; and of course a husband 
may submit to A. differences respecting his wife’s personal estate -which has not been 
settled to ber separate use. 

Respecting tlie powers of infants or persons under age to submit to A., there are 
numerous decisions in the courts of law and equity: but they go upon refinements and 
nice distinctions more suited for the professional la'wyer than for tiie ordinary reader, 
and we therefore do not think it necessary to give any explanation of them in a popular 
article such as this professes to be. 

Partners and corporations may make references to A. on the principles already 
explained, and according to the relation in which they stand to the matter in dispute. * 

Those wdio cannot submit to A. are persons in the following positions: Persons wrho 
cannot contract ; married Avomen without any estate settled to their separate use; and 
along with them, as laid down in old ante-reformation books, persons professed in 
religion, and persons under duress. There is an exception to the incapacity of married 
w'omen to refer to A. where the husband, by exile, banishment, or other cause, is held 
to be civilly dead, and when he is an alien enemy. To these exceptions it may be added, 
that in suits respecting the property of charities the court of chancery will not permit a 
reference, however advisable such a course may seem, unless the attorney-general gives 
his consent. 

It has generally been the opinion of the legal profession, and held to be the doctrine 
of the courts, that a referenee by the consent of counsel in a cause is landing on his 
client; and lord chancellor Eldon once said, that it was for tlio counsel to consider 
whether he w^as authorized to refer, and if so, he (the chancellor) wmiild act on the con- 
sent so given; and the right and privilege of counsel to make a reference has been very 
strongly laid down in the Scotch courts. But a very recent case in tlie court of common 
pleas (Swill fen ■v. Swiiifen), where a compromise by counsel woxs successfully resisted by 
the client, has very much unsettled the English law on this subject; and now tlie feeling 
of tlie bar in England is, tliat it is unwise to refer or compromise a litigation on the 
independent aulliority of counsel. 

Submissions to reference may also be made by executors and administrators, liy 
trustees, by the committee of a lunatic, and by the officer of a public company, wdio fs 
authorized by a statute to sue and be sued in the name of the company. And there are 
persons especially empowered to refer by tlie statutes wdiich we have already enumerated. 

Disputes may be referred to A. in any in aimer that expresses the agreement or under- 
standing of the parties to be bound by tbe decision of the arbitrator; and for this pur- 
pose no formal sulnnission, cither verbal or -written, is necessary; but the arrangement 
must be such as manifestly to show an intention to have the difference concluded by a 
private adjudication in the nature of an award. But where the submission is in writing, 
it must be executed in due form. A testator, however, cannot exclude his will from 
litigation by a proviso, that all differences respecting it sliall be referred to A., althougli 
it is thouglit that the parties benefited by the will might themselves so refer. Gencraliy 
speaking, it is advantageous to make the xV. in such a form as that the award may be 
made a rule of court— that is, may be adopted by a court of law as its judgment on the 
matter submittcid, a proceeding that affords an obvious facility in eiifoi’cing the a-ward; 
and for this purpose it is necessary to make the procedure conformable to tlie directions 
of the statutes 9 and 10 Will. IIL, and 3 and 4 Will. IV,, already referred to. Where 
the submission Is merely verbal or constituted by a imivate bond or deed, it is liable to 
be capriciously revoked, and proceedings on the award, in such a case, can only be 
taken in tlie court of chancery. 

The arbitrator ought to be a person who stands perfectly indift’erent between the dis- 
putants; but there :iro no other particular cpialifications for the office. And tlie choice 
by parties of the pt.'r^mi who they agree shall decide between them, is perfectly free. 
Some legil writers have even gone so far as to maintain, that not only infants and 
married women, but even idiots and lunatics, can be arbitrators, on the argument that 
every person is at lilxu'ty to choose whom he likes best for liis private judge, and he can- 
not afterwards object to the deficiencies of those whom he has himself selected. But 
this, it is clear, is* going too far, and the policy of the law would certainly be interposed 
against such extreme cases. It is better to state the rule to be, that on the condition 
that the party selected is of ordinary intelligence, the choice of an arbitrator is absolutely 
unfettered. The only exception to this rule is the ease of a party who, by office of 
position, is the person pointed out for the duty under a reference made by statute. In 
matters of cnmpUcatcd accounts, mercantile men are genei*ally preferred. In other 
cases, it is usual to appoint barristers who, being accustomed to judicial investigations, 
are able to estimate the evidence properly, to confine the examination strictly to the 
points in question, and, in making the award, to avoid those informalities in respect of 
which it might afterwards be set aside. Both time and expense are thus saved by fixing 
on a professiomil arbitrator. It has, indeed, been wisely remarked, that an arbitrator 
should endeavor to arrive at his conclusions upon the same rules and principles which 
would have actuated the court for which he is substituted— a rule of conduct that 
obviously points to the expediency of a lawyer being the referee. But an arbitrator is 
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and lie lias been held justified in allowing interest on both sides of an unliquidated 
account, although such 'a determination tvas against the practice of the court of chancerj, 

where the suit,'which had been referred, had been commenced. ^ 

The proceeding's before an arbitrator are regulated according to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case submitted, but generally it is advisable to conduct tliem according to 
the forms observed in courts of law, and they usually are so conducted. Each ot the 
parties furnishes the arbitrator with a statement of his case, which is done by giving him 
a copy of the briefs on each side; and on the day appointed he proceeds to hear them 
(either in person or by their counsel or attorneys), and to receive the evidence on each 
.side, nearly in the same manner as a judge at an ordinary trial Having so^heard the 
ease, the arbitrator proceeds to make his awmrd, which need not necessarily be in writing, 
for a verbal award is perfectly valid ; but in practice it is usual for the arbitrator to make 
bis awuircl on paper stamped with the proper award stamp, and this he delivers to 
the successful party. The unsuccessful party gets a copy of the awuird on unstamped 
paper. This award in its effect operates as a final and conclusive judgment respect- 
ing all the matters submitted, and it binds the rights of the parties for all time. ^ 

An aw'ard may be set aside on the ground of corruption and fraud in the arbi- 
trator, and for any material irregularity or illegality appearing on the face of the 
proceedings. But the tendency of the courts is to favor arbitrations apd maintain 
awairds, unless such serious grounds as wm have referred to can be substantiated. 

Wiere there are two arbitrators, the submission often provides that in the case of 
their difiering in opinion the matter referred shall be decided by a third person, called 
an umpire, wiio is generally appointed under a power to that effect, by the arbitrators 
themselves. But they cannot make such an appointment unless specially authorized 
so to do by the terms of the submission. This umpire rehears the case, and for this 
purpose is invested with the same powers as those possessed by the arbitrators, and 
bound by the same rules. 

In Scotland an A. takes place in virtue of a written submission executed by the 
parties in favor of the chosen referee, who there is called an arbiter, instead of 
arbitrator, as in England; and his award is called a decree-arbitral. This submission 
is in the form of a regular deed, and is said to be general or special, according to 
the nature of the matters submitted by it, the submission specifying all the particulai’s 
of the reference, and the name of the referee— -the arbiter's powders and duties, wdiicb, 
i!i the ordinary case, are of the most comprehensive character— the specificaticpi^ of 
the time wuthin which the award or decree-arbitral is to be made— a clause ^obliging 
the parties to perform the award under a specified penalty; and other anxious pro- 
visions, wdiicli are all carefully specified in the submission. The case then proceeds 
before the arhltcr, generally according to the forms observed in the ordinaiy Scotcli 
(a)iirts; and the arbiter makes Ills award in a very solemn manner, the (iecree-arbitral 
commencing wot h a recital of the submission and of all the procedure — and after 
stating that the arbiter has ripely considered the whole matter, and lias God and a 
good conscience before his eyes,"” it gives the arbiter’s judgment, and among other 
things ordains the submission and decree to be recorded according to the clause of 
registration in the former, and the extract from the registry so made forms a judg- 
ment which may be put in execution by either party against the other. The decree- 
arbitral, like the submission itself, must be executed and attested in the form of a 
regular deed.. ‘Where there are two arbiters, the submission usually provides, that in 
the event of their differing in opinion, they shall name an umpire or oversman, as 
he is called in Scotland, whose judgment is final 

111 eoncUision, and as a remark on A. generally, it only remains to be stated, that of 
course, from the nature of the case, there can be no appeal on the merits of the dispute 
submitted to any public tribunal whatever. 

ARBITRATIOlSr In the United States A. is under much the same laws as in 

England, but some recent decisions are notew’-orthy. The ISTew York court of appeals 
holds as void an article in the constitution of a private society, which made certain mem- 
bers a court to judge of violations of the rules, with pov/erto forfeit the offender’s rights 
in property; regular courts would not enforce the decision of tribiiinils org;uiiz(al by "pri- 
vate agreement, except where the person affected expressly agreed to submit the matter 
in (li.spiite to A. Some states exclude certain matters from A.V, as in New York; where 
claims to life estates, wiiethcr in fee or in realty, cannot be submitted, tlie o].)ject of tlie 
law being to preclude from unlearned arbitrators questions depending upon sli'i(.ffly tecii- 
nical points. The old rule that married women could not enter into A., is practically 
obsolete, as ^ most of ^ the states have recently enacted law's which put women nearly on 
the plane with men in the holding and disposition of property. The question, whether 
one {Dartner in business can bind another in an agreement to arbitrate , is not definitely 
.settled, but the drift of authority is against such power, though it is held that the con- 
tracting partner is bound, and the partner’s refusal to fulfill the award may cost thcrcon- 
traclor in damages. Forms of agreement arc unimportant, and ma.y be merely vc bal- 
without WTitten documents; and the omission of an arbitrator to be sworn is held as only 
an irregularity. Hearings in A. must be on notice to both sides; where e.v-parie they are 
void. It there is to bo an umpire ho must be chosen before the hearing. All the arbl 
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trators must agree m tile award, unless other jirovision is specially made, and awards , 
must he specially conclusive and final. Ail states have laws provided for setting aside 
or overruling the decisions of arbitrators for partiality, fraud, or any misconduct, on 
appeal to a regular court; and courts may correct mistakes or other imperfections in 
a wards. Some states provide that awards may be vacated for any legal defect. In a few 
states, laws provide that neither party shall revoke his submission to A. without consent 
of the other; some provide that no revocation shall ensue after the case lias been sub- 
mitted to the arbitrators upon evidence ; in some states the rules are less stringent, and a 
party may revoke his consent at any time, incurring only tho accrued costs, hut this sel- 
dom happens. Submission to A. suspends the right of suing on the pending cause of 
action, and a legal award bars the right of suit altogether. If awards are honest and 
fair, the courts will not vacate them because of mere errors of statement. Justice Story 
gives decision that arbitrators may make their judgment on the principles of equity anci 
conscience rather than on legal technicalities. In Pennsylvania, a party in a civil action 
may compel the submission of it to A., wuth or without the consent of the other party. 
In Kew York city there is a “board of brokers” in whose articles of association is a 
section providing for A. in certain cases. The courts have held that this section is noth- 
ing more than an agreement in general terms to submit, and have declined an application 
to compel a member to such submission, since his refusal was merely an exercise of Iris 
po%yer of revocation. A. in international affairs is of long standing, and growing 
rapidly in favor. Some statesmen look to its general adoption as the happy substitute 
for -war; but so far, questions of only secondary importance have been thus settled. One 
of the firstyin American history was the case of the privateer General Armstronff, in 
■which the first Napoleon acted as arbitrator; and the latest and most important con- 
cerned the United States — the “ Geneva award,” or the settlement of the “Alabama 
claims,” against England. A treaty W' as concluded ])rovidmg for five arbitrators, to be 
named by the president of the United States, the queen of Great Britain, the president of 
the Snuss republic, tlie kingof Italy, and the emperor of Brazil. All the judgments 
were in favor of tlie United States, and all the arbitrators agreed except lord chief-justice 
Cockburn of England. 

AEBO'GA, an ancient city in Sweden, in the province of Westmannland, on a small 
river of the same name, by which, with the aid of a canal, the lakes Hialmar and Millar 
are united. A. used to be an important commercial town, but it has now sunk into insig- 
nificance, and only possesses an historical interest from the antiquities in its neighbor- 
hood. Of all its churcheSj cloisters, and chapels there only now remain the towm and 
prish churches, the former with an altar-piece of Rembrandt’s. Several kings of the 
family of Yasa have resided here. Church assemblies were held here in 1390, 1412, 1417, 
1423, and 1474; diets in 1435, 1440, 1471, 1529, and 1561, in which last year also certain 
articles, known as the Arboga articles, were passed by which Eric XIV. was enabled to 
limit the power of the nobles; and in 1625, Gustavus Adolphus issued an edict here, 
commanding that the copper coin of the realm should contain its full worth of copper. 
Pop. ’72, 3393. 

AliBOIS, a t. in the department of Jura, Prance, in a deep valley on the Ciiisance, 
940 ft. above sea-level ; famous for its wines, which wmre exempted from taxation in 1493, 
l>y Maximilian I. It has trade also in brandy, grain, oil, fmits, cattle, and cheese, and 
manufactures of paper and leather. It had once a commandery of the knights of Malta, 
two monasteries, and three nunneries, and still possesses a college and the ruins of a castle. 
Pop. 6000 to 7000. 

ARBOBESCEHT (from Lat. a tree), a term applied to plants to signify that they 
passess either altogether, or in some measure, the chai'acter of trees. Even the dwarf 
willows and birches, on the confines of polar or alpine perpetual snow, are described as 
the A. vegetation of these regions. 

AEBOBIG'O'hTTOE (from Lat. arbor, a tree), a term literally signif3dng the cultivation 
of trees, but in use generally restricted to the planting and management of timber-trees, 
or employed as exclusive at least of the cultivation of fruit-trees, which is a branch of 
horticulture or gardening. 

The ancients practiced A. to some extent, but chiefly wdth the view of beautifying 
their villas, or of forming public walks in the vicinity of cities. It is only for similar 
purposes, and on a very limited scale, that A. is yet anywhere practiced in America. 
The planting of timber trees for economical purposes, or writh a view to profit, is 
ui) necessary whilst natural forests are abundant, and can scarcely be referred even in 
Britain to an earlier period than the beginning of the 16th c., nor did it become at all 
general till a much later date. The early forest laws of England, as of other feudal 
<mmtries, had reference chiefly to game, for the sake of which it ■\vas, and in order to 
tlie enjoyment of the chase, that large tracts were depopulated and converted 
by the first Norman kings. Plantations for timber and fuel were, however, certainly 
made in England in the 16th c. ; and the importance of the subject was urged on public 
attention b}!" authons of that period. In the 17th c., the greatly increased demand for 
oak, for the building both of ships and of houses, gave a new impulse to A. , which 
attracted more than ever before the attention both of the government and of the great 
laiidowmers; the publication of Evelyn’s B'l/ha also did more than any previous work to 
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proiBbte a taste for it. It 'was in tliis century that nurseries for forest trees were first 
established. It was not until the beginning of the IStli c. that tlie hrst extcnssive planta- 
tions were made in Scotland, nor until towards the end of that ccnliir}’- that A. became 
general in that country or in Ireland. How much the very landscape has ])een clianged 
hy it— how great a dinerence has been made by the conversion of bleak hills and harren 
wastes into vmods— -how much the scene has been changed by the new forms of foreign 
trees, some of which are now in many districts more abundant than those which are. 
indigenous, it is not easy to imagine ; and how much these changes have promoted and 
are indicative of improvements in agriculture and increased productiveness of fields, is 
equally difficult to estimate. 

The A. of France, Germany, and other parts of Europe, to this day, consi.sls in a 
great measure of the management of natural forests* and in the more eastern parts of 
the continent this is almost exclusively the case. Without a careful management of the 
natural forests, many districts of France and Germany would soon he destitute' of fuel; 
hy means of it an increased supply of valuable timber is also obtained; and extensive 
domains belonging to the state, or to private proprietors, are rendered irmcli more pro- 
ductive, It is in Germany that the management of the forests has received the greatest 
attention, and has been most systematicaU}^ and scientifically conducted. 

The forest trees of Britain, and of temperate climates generally, are coiiveinently 
divided into two classes — the one consisting of coniferous trees or pines and firs {nadd- 
Jioby i.e., the ‘‘ needlewood” of the Germans), the other including ail other kinds 
hoky i.e., the ‘Meaf-wmod’' of the Germans); the latter being sometimes subdivided into 
hmrd-wooded treeB, of which the most important in Britain are oak, ash, elm, beecii, hircli, 
hornbeam, syeamore, walnut, and chestnut; ‘dncl soft-wooded trees, as willow, poplar, lime, 
aider, and horse-chestnut. Of these and other trees, of their particular uses, and of the 
soils and situations to which they are adapted, notice is taken in separate articles. 

Plantations are generally formed in Britain by means of trees raised from seed in a 
nursery; but sometimes also by sowing the seed on the ground intended for the planta- 
tion; in which case, if circumstances permit, a crop of grain is often sown along with 
the seeds of the trees, as these do not in general vegetate very soon; and tiie young 
plants derive advantage from the absence of choking weeds when the gram-crop is 
reaped, and from the protection afforded by the stubble. It has been siip|)oseti by some, 
but there is no sufficient evidence in support of the opinion, that inoie lieaithy and 
vigorous trees are obtained by sowing on the spot than by planting those wdriciriiave 
been raised in a nursery. How^ever, only very young trees can be planted vdtii advan- 
tage, those which have attained a greater size requiring a degree of attention far beyond 
wiiat is possible in plantations even of very moderate extent. The time of planting is 
from Noveinhor to February. The most approved mode of piaiiting is in small pits, in 
which the roots are disposed in a natural manner, and which are then carefully filled up 
with earth; but it is often thought sufficient when the tree to be planted is very young, 
to make a slit for it with the spade, or two slits, one at right angles to the other in tiie 
form of the letter T. Other methods are also adopted, particularly for rocky situations, 
in which the spade cannot be used. Economy is often a consideratibii of great importance 
in determining the mode of planting. 

The formation of plantations by the sowing of seed has b^en more generally prac- 
ticed on the continent than in Britain. In this way the vacancies in the natuial forests 
of France and Germany are filled up. In this w’ay also great sandy tracts liave been 
covered with wmod on the coasts of Pomerania ancl of France This has particularly 
been accomplished on a scale of extraordinary magnitude in tlie downs oi drif ling sand, 
between the rivers Adour and Gironde. The operations there were begun by I\L Bre- 
montier in 1789, and deserve to be mentioned as perhaps the most important operations 
in A. that liave ever been performed in the world. Vast forests oi pinaster now occupy 
what was originally loose sand destitute of vegetation. 

Too little attention lias hitherto been generally paid to the adaptation of the kinds of 
trees that are planted to the soil and climate ; ancl to this cause many failures m A are 
to be ascribed: Some trees grow well even in exposed situations,' and sire fit to be 
employed in these, either to form entire plantations, or to occiqiy the outen* part, and so 
to shelter other trees, which in general are not planted until the outer zone or belt of 
the most hardy kinds is somevvhat advanced; .some succeed only in rich soils; some are 
incapable of enduring the sea-breeze; others, a, s the sycamore* the eider, and the pin- 
aster, are comparatively unaffected by it. Some trees suffer from an amount of 
moisture from which alders Or willows would rather derive advantage; but, in general, 
the thovougli drainage of the land intended for a plantation is one of the circumstances 
most important to its success. 

To the necessity of thus thorough drainage we must look as compensating, or more 
than compensating, the infiuence wliicli w'obds exercise in condensing tiie moisture of 
the atmosplicrc, and in rendering a climate cold and d*amp; marshy sods being in this 
respect still worse. The shelter afforded by plantations judiciously disposed, whether 
in belts or otlmrwise, is also of great importance in rendering them .suitable for that 
improved agriculture in which thorough drainage is of the first necessity, and which is 
always productive of amelioration of climate. The infiuence of plantatiorns is, there- 
fore, upon the whole, beneficial, although vast masses of forests arc injuriou.s to climate; 
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and it must he admitted that in some localities the planting of trees has been carried to 
excess, so that fields often suffer, partieulaiijr in autumn, from want of free circulation 
of air,^ and the landscape is often restricted to very narrow limits. The remedy in such 
cases is obvious ; and it not imfrequently happens that v^dthin a short distance new plan- 
tations might be formed with every prospect of benefit. 

Much has been written about the pruning of forest trees, with a viewVespecially to 
the prodiietion of taller and straighter stems; and considerable difference of opinion 
exists as to the extent to which pruning should be practiced. It is, however, very gen- 
erally delayed till the branches to be removed have attained too great a size, and is then 
very rudely performed, to. the spoiling of the timber rather than to the improvement of 
it. Tlie practice of leaving snags, instead of cutting branches clean off, has particularly 
bad effects. Pines and firs, from their manner of growth, need pruning less than trees 
of Ollier kinds. When trees have been planted, noT merely for profit but for ornament, 
lids ouglitto be remembered in pruning, which., however, is too often intrusted to per- 
sons Utterly devoid of taste; and trees which, as they naturally grew, were very beauti- 
ful, art*, so treated with axe and saw that they become deformities instead of adorning the 
scene. 

in forming -plantations, different kinds of trees are very generally mixed, although 
ma,sse*s of one particular kind are also frequently planted. It is usual, however, to plant 
along with those which are destined most permauehtly to occupy the ground, trees of 
other kinds e.s nurses, to be gradually removed as the plantation advances in growth. 
For this [>iirposo, spruce and larch are more generally emp]o 3 ^ed than any other tree; 
although Scotcli fir and birch are also deemed suitable for certain situations. The 
renioviilof some of these nurses affords the first returns of profit from the plantation, 
which is after\v;irds thinned from time to time. Plantations far more frequently sxiffer 
from ))eing thinned too little, than from bein^ thinned too much. To the want of 
proper thimiingis to be in part ascribed the failure of many of those narrow belts of 
jdanflhg which, arc too common in Scotland, and which, having l:)een intended for shel- 
ter, very iniperfeclly serve their purpose, and seem to have suffered from the hardest 
usage tlieniselves. Tlie thinning of a plantation which has been allowed to grow too 
thick, must, iiovvever, })e very gradually performed, that it may be beneficial, and not 
injurioiLS. ^ After a sudden thinning, a plantation sometimes ceases to thrive, and many 
trees are often, laid prostrate b}" the next storm; for trees accommodate themselves hotii 
in their roots and branciies to the situations in winch they grow. 

A considerable number of years must elapse before any pecuniaTy return is derived 
from a plantation, yet this mode of employing soils is often found to be the most remun- 
erative of which they are capable, even without reference to the improvement of adja- 
cent lands to which slielter is afforded; and the increased demand for timber *in 
■Pritain, deepers of railways and other purposes, tends to the still further encourage- 
ment of xl. ^ ' 

^The resinous products of pine-Voods arc not considered as a source of profit in 
Britain; but the tar, turpentine^, and losiii obtained from them in some parts of Europe, 
form articles of commerce. Tlie great pinaster ])lantations already mentioned, on the 
sands between the Adoiir and Gironde, now yield products of this kind in large quan- 
tity. The einplay merit of trees for ornamental purposes belongs not so much to A. as 
to landscape gardening (q.v.). Tiie tran.spl anting (q.v.) of large trees is only practiced 
fur ornamental piirposes. Hedgerow trees are planted chiefiy for ornament, altliougli 
som.{;vtimes they niay affoid useful slielteiq but where this is not the case, they can sel- 
dom brir reck()n.ed profitable, as tlie}^ are injurious to crops. Copse or coppice- wood 
(liilers so much, both in its uses and in the mode of its management, from other planta- 
tioiis, that it milst be br, icily noticed ill a sep afate article. 


xlRBORTCULT'ERE {ante). The wliole.sale destruction of forests in the United States 
long ago :utincted attention in the older states, and measures have been taken to remedy 
and counteract the evil. The mo.st efficient of these is A.., which is now well devel ope tl 
in t!u* eastern, middle, nortliern, and western states. It is estimated that, even in hre%v 
York, timber ha.s been destroyed at the rate of 150,000 acres per yea i% most of thexvood 
going for railroad-fuel and bnikling. Landowners, however, are growing more 
careful, and the young trees, once gnibbeffi out as -worthless brush, are now very gener- 
ally not only spared biit nursed. The ordinary process -with natural grmvtli is to exclude 
browsing cattle, and then thin out, taking the crooked and damaged first, and next such 
as will make hoo]i poles, hay stake.s, etc. The timber left will grow more rapidly and 
will 1)0 more tumdsome and Valuable than a full natural growth. With care, tlio grow'- 
ing trees may be grouped in lines, and ample wagon roads be left for ease of communi- 
cation with highwa.ys or oilier fields. Raising trees from seed takes more time and 
care, hut will furnisli ])etter timber and larger profit. In this practice the ground is pre- 
pared as if for corn, and tlie seed sowm by hand or drill in hills or row^s. "Por a year or 
two. corn and trees may grow^ in alternate rowvs, if desirable to get immediate profit from 
the land. Large seeds, like chestnuts and walnuts, are planted about three or four times 
their own diameter below tlie surface. Evergreen seedings must be shaded tlirough tlie 
first summer, removing the shade occasionally that the plai 
much is done in the w^ay of transplanting in the older states. 
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nieatal purposes. In Minnesota and other western states, the successful culture of trees 
is accepted ill lieu of certain taxes, and millions of trees are transplanted anuiialiy. It 
is important to preserve old or raise new trees in thick belts or ranks for the protection 
of houses, crops, and cattle, against heavy winds and storms. Such protection often 
saves the half or nearly the whole of winter grain. Wliere such belts should be planted 
depends upon the situation of the farm with reference to the prevaiUng direction of tb<‘. 
winds, SimiDlyfor ornamentation, xl. is largely practiced, and is growing in import- 
ance, and men of knowledge and experience are employed for the purpose in public and 
private parks and cemeteries, 

AE'BOE "VTIM, Tkvja, a genus of plants of the natural order allied to the 

cypress, and consisting of evergreen trees and shrubs with compressed or flattened 
branchlets — small, scale-like, imbricated leaves— and moncecious flowers, which hav{3 
4-celled anthers, and the scales of the strobiles (or cones) with two upright ovules. — The 
common A. V. {2\ occidentalis) is a native of North America, especially “between hit, 45" 
and lat. 49"', but has long been well known in Europe. It is a tree of 40 to 50 ft. high ; its 
branches are horizontally expanded, and the strobiles (cones) small and obovate. The 
young leafy twigs liave a balsamic smell, and both they and the wood wxu’e forineriy in 
great repute as a medicine; the oil obtained by distillaliou from the twigs, wdiicli lias a 
pungent and camph6r-like taste, has been recently recommended as a vermifuge. 
The -wood of the stem is reddish, soft, and very light, but compact, tough, and 
durahle, bearing exposure to the weather remarkably well. The tree is very com- 
mon in Britain, but planted chiefly as an ornamental tree, and seldom attaining so 
great a size as in its native country. It delights in cool, moist situations.— The Ciiinese 
A. V. (.71 orientalis), a native of China and Japan, wliich is immediately distinguishable 
from the former species by its upright branches and larger, almost globose a!id rougb 
strobiles, is also in Britain, and upon the continent of Europe, a common ornauient “of 
Xileasure'-groimds; hut it does not attain so great a size as the preceding, and is mure 
sensible of the cold of severe winters. The balsamic smell is very agreeable. The tree 
yields a resin, having a pleasant odor, to which high medicinal virtues were formerly 
ascribed; hence the remarkable nmrxQ m'hor ntm (LeLtm, signifying tree of life), given 
to this species, and extended to the genus. Other species are known, but they are less 
important than thesa In its native country, this species also attains the size "of a con- 
sideralfle tree. — There are several other species of thuja, some of which seem well suited 
to the open air in the climate of Britain, and others require the protection of green - 
houses. Amongst the former are T. pUcata, from Nootka sound; and 71 clolubmfa, a 
native of Japan, a tree of great height and thickness, and wdiich will not improbably 
prove the most important of the w^hole genus. — A tree, common in North Ameudea, ani 
there known by the name of White Cedar, is sometimes included in the genus tJitja, 
under the name oi T. sphmroidea, but is more generally ranked in the genus enp7'ems 
as G. (Ivpoides. See Cypress. The timber is highly esteemed, and an infusion of the 
scrapings is sometimes used as a stomachic.— Closely allied to the genus thuja is calUtm, 
See Sandaracii. 


ABBEOATHV A.BERBROTnwiCK, or Aberbrothock, a seaport t. in the e. of 
Forfarshire, situated at the mouth of a stream called the Brothock. Here king William 
the lion founded a Tyronensian abbey in honor of Thomas -a -Becket in 1178. The 
king was interred in it in 1214. In the abbey, Bruce and the Scottish nobles met in 
1320, to resist the claims of Edward 11. to Scotland. Cardinal Beaton w'as the last 
of its abbots. Next to Holyrood, the abbey was the most richly endowed monastery in 
Scotland, It was destroyed by the reformers in 1560. Its ruins — wiiicii are cruciforju, 
270 by 160 ft. — are veiy picturesque, presenting lofty towers, columns, gothic windows, 
and a fine circular east window, “the Round O of A.‘V The chief industries of A. are 
flax-spinning, jute-spinning, and the manufacture of sail-cloth. The new harbor, begun 
in 1841, admits vessels of 400 tons; it is protected by a breakwater. In 1ST8 the iiumlter of 
vessels belonging to the port -was above 60, tonnage about 11,000. The chief expoits aiu 
grain, potatoes, fish, pork, and pavement, chiefly "from Low-er Devonian (piaiTies S or 10 
m. inland. A. is a rojml burgh, and in conjunction with Montrose, Brechin, Forfar, 
and Eervie burghs, returns one member to parliament. Pop. in 1871^ of pariiameiitary 
burgii, 19,973. A. is supposed to be the Fairport of The Antlfpiary, and tlie Redhead 
crags and coves form some of the scenes in that novel. The famous Beli-rock light- 
hause stands in the sea, 12 m. s.e. of Arbroath. 

_ AE'BUTHNOT, JoHN,^ a distinguished writer and physician, the contemporary and 
friend of Pope and Swift, was the son of a Scottish Episcopal clergymriii: and b. at 
Arbuthnot, in Kincardineshire, shortly after the restoration. He studied medicine at 
Aberdeen, where he took his degree, A.’s father was obliged to resign his charge at the 
revolution. His sons* prospects being thus blighted in their own country, they were 
under the necessity of going abroad to seek their fortune. John removed soon jiftcu’ to 
London, and there supported himself by teaching mathematics. In 1697, he puhlisiied 
an examination of Dr. Woodw^ard’s account of the deluge, which lirought him into 
notice as a person of no common ability. Accident called him into attendance on 
prince G-eorge of Denmark, who thenceforth patronized him. In 1709, lie was appoint<‘d 
physician to the queen, and in 1710 was elected a member of the Royal college of 
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physicians. On the death of queen Anno, in 1714, he lost his situation, and his circum- 
stances were never so prosperous afterwards. In 1717, A., along with Pope, gave assist- 
ance to (lay in a farce, entitled Three Hours after Marriage, which, however, in spite of 
having the aid of a trio of wits, proved a complete failure. In 1723, he was chosen 
second censor of the Royal college of physicians - in 1727, he was made an elect, and had 
the honor to pronounce the Harvei an oration for the year. He died at Hempstead, in 
1735. A. was one of the leaders in that circle of wits which adorned the reign of qneeti 
Anne, and was still .more nobly distinguished by the rectitude of his morals and th (3 
goodness of his heart. He assisted Swift and Pope in the composition of that brilliant 
satire, tliQ Memoirs of MarUnus Scribleriis, contributing those portions of it which refer 
to science and philosophy; and he was undoubtedly liie author of the celebrated politi- 
cal jett d'esprit, the History of John Bull, which has so often been imitated. Besides 
several medical essays, he published Tables of Roman, and Jewish Measures, 

Weights, and Goins (Loudon. 1705-8), a work which was long the best authority on the 
subject. There is also a philosophical poem of his composition in Dodsley\s MmeUcwms, 
entitled “Know Thyself.” 

AE'BITTUS, a genus of plants of the natural order ericem, containing a number of 
species, small trees and slirubs, the greater part of which are ximeriean. The fruit is 
tlesliy, 5-celled, iiiany-seeded, usually dotted with little projectiorfS, whence that of some 
species has a sort of resemblance to strawberries; the coralla is urn-sliaped. — A, U'nedo, 
the. Strawberry Tree, is a native of the south of Europe, found also in Asia and 
America, and in one locality in the British isles, the lakes of Kiilarney, where its hue 
foliage adds much to the charm of the scenery. It requires protection in winter in the 
climate of Paris. In Britain, it is often planted as an ornamental evergreen. It grows 
to the height of 20 to 30 feet but is ratlier a great bush than a tree. The bark is rugged ; 
the leaves oblongo-lanceolate, smooth and shining, bluntly serrated; the flowers nodding, 
large, greenisli wiiite; the fruit globose, of a scarlet color, with a VvTpid sweetish taste. 
It is, however, sometimes eaten. Of late, excellent alcohol has been made from it in 
Italy. A wine is made from it in Corsica, which, however, is narcotic, if taken in con- 
siderable quantity, as the fruit itself is, if eaten too freely. The bark and leaves are 
astringent — A. andrachne is also sometimes cultivated as an ornamental plant in Britain, 
but is impatient of severe frosts. Its fruit, and that of A. integrifolia, are eaten in 
Greece and the east. But all the species seem to possess narcotic qualities in greater or 
less degree; the fruit of A, f mens, a small shrub, amative of Chili, so much as to cause 
delirium. — A, aeuleata, which abounds at cape Horn and on Staten island, is an elegant 
and most pleasing evergreen, very much resembling the myrtle. It grows to the height 
of 3 or 4 feet, and produces small white flowers, followed by a profusion of red shining 
I'icrries, which ornament tlie bush during winter. Their flavor is insipid, but somewhat 
astringent. iJilixed with a few raisins, tiiey have been made by voyagers into tolerable 
tarts. A. uva ursi, now generally called wretostaphylos ma ursi, the Red Bbarberry, is 
a small trailing evergreen shrub, common in the Highlands of Scotland and in the 
Hebrides, and indeed in the northern parts of Europe, Siberia, and Rorth America. It 
grows in dry, beatliy, and rocky places. The flowers are in small crowded terminal 
racemes, of a beautiful rose color. The berries are austere and mealy; they are said to 
form a principal part of the food of hears in northern regions. Grouse also feed on 
tliem. The dried leaves are used as an astringent and tonic medicine, and as such lia.ve 
a place in the pliarmacopteias, being principally employed in chronic affections of the 
bladder; but those of mccinm^^ are often fraudulently substituted for them,-- 

The Black BEAin3ERRY(/l. or aTciostaphylosalpinafhdiUo anative of the northern ptirfs 
of tlie globe, a small trailing shrub, with black berries about the size of a sloe, relislied 
])y soriRi, but, having a peculiar taste, which to others is disagreeable. The plant is found 
oil many of tlic Higiiland mountains of Scotland. 

AR'BUTUS («wA). The trailing A. , epigma repens, called mayflower, and ground 
laurel, is found on the edges of pine forests in all parts of New England, espeeialTy near 
the coast, and in the valley of the Connecticut, and in Michigan, Wisconsin, and MInne 
sofa. It is prized for its "fragrant and beautiful blossom, which is one of the earliest 
flowers of spring. 

ARC (Lat. arcus, a how) is any part of a curved line. The straight line joining the 
ends of an A. is its chord, wliich is always less than the A. itself. Arcs of circles are simi- 
lar whe!i they siil.)teiKl equal angles a"t the centers of their respective circles; and if 
similar arcs lujlorig to equal circles, the arcs themselves equaL The length of an A. 
is readily found if the angle which it subtends at the center of the cucle is known, and 
also the length of the whole circumference. Let the whole circumference be 100, and 
the angle of an A. 50“, the length of the A. is 

8G0° : 50° ; : 100 : = 14 nearly. 

ABC. See JoAR OF Arc. 

ARC A, or Ark-shell, a genus of bivalve shells, and lamello-branchiate mollusca, the 
type of a family called arcadm or arcacew. In the true ark -shells, the hinge is straight, 
and occupies what at first seems the whole length of the shell, but is in reality its whole 
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brcacitli, tlie breadtli hemg greater tlian the length. One species is found on the British 
shores; the species are larger and more numerous in the seas of warmer climates, and 
some of them are freqtieritiy to he seen among the shells employed for the ornament of 
drawing-rooms, etc. Fossil m'cadm are, however, more numerous than recent species, 
and are^foimd in various rock systems. 

AB'CABB (Fi\), a row of arches, supported hy columns, either having an open space 
of greater or less width beliiud them, or in contact with masoory. The A. in Gothic 
corresponds to the colonnade in classical architecture, the dllference between them 
being that, whereas the pillars in the colonnade support straight arcliitraves, tliose in the 
A. support arches. The term A. is sometimes applied to the row of piers, or columns 
and arches, by which the aisles are divided from the nave of a church, or by which 
cloisters, or what are erroneously called piazzas in Britain, are inclosed; but it is more 
geiierallv confined to those series of smaller arches which are employed simply for pur- 
poses of ornamentation. Arcades of the latter kind are often found surrounding the 
square towers of English churches. Of this "we have early examples in the church of 
Middletf>u Stoney, Oxfordshire, and in the still older ones of Tewkesbury, and Christ 
church in Oxford. The term in also applied, improperly, to a glass-covered street or 
jane, with a row of shops or stalls on each side. 

AEOA'DIA, the micltlle and highest part of Peloponnesus, was hounded on then, by 
Aehaia, on the e. hy Argolis, on the s. hy Messenia and Laconia, and on the ’w. by Elis. 
According to Pausaniass, it derived its name from Areas, the son of Callisio. ISlext to 
Laconia, A. was the largest country in the Peloponnesus. It had an area ot 1700 sq.m., 
Sind was girt round h}’^ a circle of mountains, which cut off to a large extent its commu- 
nication with the rest of the, peninsula. Mountains also intersected it in different direc- 
tions. The western part of what was anciently A., is wild, bleak, and rugged, and w\as 
at one time covered with huge forests; the eastern is more fcilile, the mountains not so 
liigh, and the vales more luxuriant. In these eastern valleys lay all the principal cities 
of A. The loftie.st peak in A.— the loftiest also in the Peloponnesus— is Mt. Gyllene, 
in the me., 778 ft. The chief river was anciently the Alpheius, (q.v.). Grig;inally A. 
was named Pelasgia, after its first inhabitauts, the Pelasgl. Siibsequenthq it was 
divided intosevei-al small states, which formed a confederation. Of tliese united states, tlie 
chief wuTe Mantinca, Tegea, Orchomenos, Pheneiis, Psopliis, and Megnlopdlis. The 
inluibitants, engaged chieffy in tending cattle and in hunting among the 'wild higlilands, 
r(;mained long in a stale of barbarism. After civilization had advanced, and tlie Arca- 
dians had becAme known by their love of music and dancing, they still retained soine 
military spirit, and were somediines engaged as mercenary soldiers. But generally their 
(rliaracter accorded with their simple, rural mode of life; though it seems certain that 
human sacrilices were offered as late as the period of the Macedonian sway. The Arca- 
dimas were not remarkable for their intelligence. In fact, an ‘‘Arcadian youth” v/as 
a synonym for a blockhead. Pan and Diana ■were their favorite deities. Ancient 
and modern poets (tlie latter especial hf in the time vfhen ‘‘ pastorals” v’erc iiopular) 
have described A. as the land of peace,' innocence, and patriarchal maimers. 

AECADIUS, first emperor of the east (395-408 a.i>.), "was 1). hr Spain, 883 a.b., and 
was the son of the emperor Theoclosius, after whose death the Bomaii empire was divided 
into east and west. A. lived in oriental state and splendor, and his cloiriiru 
from the Adriatic sea to the river Tigris, and from Scythia to Ethiopia ; but tlie real 
rulers over tliis vast empire -were, first, the Gaul Bufinvls, and afterwards tlie euDUch 
Eutropius, who openly assumed the reins of government and the command of tlie army, 
while A. reposed in luxurious indifference. In 899, the euiiiich Eulropiiis w^as deposed 
hy another usurper, Gainas, wdio , in his turn, soon fell a victim to Iris own amhitiori. 
Afterwards, Eudoxia, the Avife of the emperor, assumed the supremacy. One really 
great man adorned this period, the virtuous and eloquent Chrysostom, who -was persm 
cuted by Eudoxia, and through her influence exiled in 404, on account of his firm oppo- 
sition to Arianism, which the empress herself favored. During the reign of A., Ills 
teiTitories suffered by barbarian incursions, earthquakes, and faunae, Imt iu)thing could 
disturb the indifference of the monarch. He d., unlamented, 408 a.j:>. 

AIICA'HI DISCTPLI'H A (system of secret instruction). Seel\lYSTAGoai:E, ante. 

AECE' (anc. Anf), a t. of south Italy, in the province of Caserta, 60 rn. e.s.e. from 
Rome. It is situated on a hill near the'Llris; and the summit of the hill, whioOi is lofty 
and precipitous, is crowned Iw an interesting medieeval fortress called Jtor.m (rArek 
This fortress was considered impregnable till it was scaled and taken by the Invading 
army of Charles of Anjou in 1266. Numerous inscriptions in wliiels tlie name of 
Cicero occurs have been discovered near A. : and some ruins near the town are known 
as L'ffja cU Cicerone, or Cicero’s barn. Pop. of commune, 5467. 

AECESILA'ffS, a Greek philosopher, founder of the new academy, w\as li. at Pitane in 
.cEolia, Asia Minor, 316 b.o. He studied philosophy, first under Theoplirastiis the peri- 
patetic, and aftcrwwds under Grantor. After the death of Cranlor, A. became the 
chief master of the acadGmic party, or those who held to the doctrines of Plato; hut lie 
introduced so many (dianges that its philosophic cliaractcr was complete]}^ changed. 
His great rivals were tlie Stoics, whose opinions lie attacked, but he does no‘t appear to 
have attained any certainty in his own convictions. He had studied under too many 





mastcrf^, and discussed too many different systems, to be sure of tlie truth of anv. He 
denied the Stoical doctrine of a ‘‘ convincing conception, ” which he affirmed to be, from 
Its very nature, unintelligible and contradictory. He also denied the existence of any 
sufficient criterion of truth, and recommended abstinence from all dogmatic judgments. 
Ill praclica*. he maintained that we must act on grounds of probability. It is not easy to 
determine satisfactorily wliat his moral character was, A wit, a poet, and a man of 
frank and generous disposition, which seems to have captivated his disciples even more 
mian Ills philosophy, he has yet been accused by his enemies of the grossest profligacy; 
and wliatever extravagance there may be in such an extreme charge, it is tolerably cer- 
tain that he died , of a debauch in his 76th year (241 b.c.). Nevertheless, his adversary 
Cleanthes, the Stoic, passed this high eiilogium on him: “ The morality which A. abol- 
ishes in his words, he re-establishes in his actions.” 


AECH, an arrangement of bricks, stones, or other materials over an open space, by 
which tliey are made not only to support each other by mutual pressure, but to sustain 
a superincumbent w^eight. We have the excellent authority of air Gr. Wilkinson for 
stating that the A. was known to, and used by, the ancient Egyptians; and that the 
Assyrians were acquainted with its principles is placed beyond doubt by the arched 
gateways so frequently represented in their bas-reliefs The A, is generally supposed to 
have been unknown to the Greeks— a supposition which becomes very improbable if we 
hold it to be proved that it was used by nations with whose works they must have been 
familiar. But that the Greeks did not employ it generally in their architectural struc- 
tures is certain; and as it is not less certain that the Romans did, it is to the latter people^ 
that tlie nations of modern Europe are indebted for their acquaintance with its great 
utility. The introduction of the A. by the Romans gradually effected a complete revo- 
lution in the architectural forms which they b'.Troweel from the Greeks. The predomi- 
nance of horizontal lines gave way by degrees, till, as the Romanesque passed into the 
Gothic style, it wxas superseded by the segments of a circle, placed generally more or less 
ill a perpendicular direction. In its earliest application by the Romans, the A. did not 
spring from the entablature of the columns, but was generally placed behind them, and 
rested upon separate imposts. Subsequently, this arrangement was departed from, and 
the A. assumed the position which it lias since retained 'above the columns ; sometimes 
having an cnta])]ature interposed, and sometimes rising directly from the capital of the 
column or pier, as in the Romanesque. Before mentioning very briefly the different 
forms of the il., it seems natural to refer to a yery simple structure, frequently met 
witli in those early edifices in our own country which we are in the habit of designating 
as Saxon. It consists of two stones, their lowxw ends resting on rude piers, their tops 
leaning against each other, and thus forming two sides of a triangle, which is capable 
of supporting a moderate superincumbent weight. The mechaiiicat principles on which 
the A. depends, though here ver}^ imperfectly employed, seem sufliciently called into 
play to vsuggest their more extensiye application; and it is not impossihle that out of 
this rude eonstriiction the Ji., in its later and more elaborate forms, miglit haye developed 
itself amongst ourselves without hints from foreign sources. 

Of the A. itself, the following variations of form may be enumerated: The semi- 
circle, the segment, the ellipse, whicli were the only forms employed by the ancients, 
and which alone were known in media3val architecture up to the time at which the 
pointed A. was introduced. Of these, tlie stilted A. and the horseshoe A, are modifica- 
tions, in both of whicli the center or point from which the A. is described is above the 
line of the. impost, liiit in the former of which the moldings are continued downwards 
yertically: whilst in the latter they are slightly inclined invrards, or the curve is pro- 
longed till it meets the impost. The horse.shoe A. belongs peculiarly to Arabian archi- 
tectnre (q. v.), not only from its having originated simultaneously with the faith of the 
prophet, but froni its continuing to' be used exclusively by his followers. Next, in point 
of lime, thoiigli far surpassing all the others in beauty and variety, is the pointed A., 
the origin of wiiich is still a subject of antiquarian controversy. 

Th« greater or less acuteness of the pointed A. depends on the 

position of the two center points from which its curved sides _ 7 ---. 

are described. fa. 

Of the foil arches or arches in which the forms of a leaf are \ 

imitated may be mentioned the trefoil, the cinquefoil, and the 
pol.yfoii, the latter being met with in Arabian and Romanesque -IJLi 
buildings. At a later period of Gothic architecture, with the*— 1.,.— A 
decorated st.yle, the ogee A. wns introduced, and the Tudor or ^ 
four-cornered A. appeared about the commencement of the per- 
pendicular vStvle. When first introduced, the proportions of this 
A. wxre bold and effective; but it was gradually depressed till ** 

the principle of the A. was lost, and its very form was again 
merged first in tw'o and then in one fiat stone or lintel over an ‘ 

opening. With the last form of the Tudor A. we thus reach 
almost the point of departure in the construction of the A., and 
complete our enumeration of its forms. 

The sides of an A. are termed haunchefiox flanhi,md. its highest part is called the 
e7‘own. The wxdge-shaped stones, bricks, or other materials of which an A. is 
U. 
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struc^tx^cl are called (a, a, a); the uppermost one of all (5) is called ihe l'n/ston^; 

the lowest, which is placed immediately over the impost, the i<prinf/er, ov spriuging-stonc’ 
the under or lower side of the voussoirs, the intiufdos ; the upper side, t}H‘ (\<‘t radon or 
hack. For tlic investigatioE of the mechanical principle of the A., and of IliC c-ondiUons 
of stability, see Moseley’s Mechanical Principles of Eiiginecnn and ArchitictLire. See 
also Biudgb, Imbost, Piek, Buttress, 

ABCH, Triumphal, wms a structure erected by the Romans across roads, or at the 
entrance of cities, in honor of victorious generals. The original triumphal arch was 
the Porta Tri urn phalis, one of the gates of Rome through which the triiim])ha] proces- 
sion entered the city. Among the earliest detached arches huilt at Rome was Unit built 
by Scipio Africanus (190 B.c.) on the Capitoline hill. Under the emperors, {hese struc- 
tures became numerous and magnificent, and were decorated with bas-rerads and 
inscriptions^ Three of what were properly triumphal arciies still remain in Rcme, 
those, namely, of Titus, Septimius Severus, and C'onstantine. Abimcnnis similar 
mo imments exist also in other parts of the old Roman empire, as at Kimini, Susa, 
Yeron a, Ancona, Orange (in France), Capura (in Spain). 

ARCH, Joseph, an English agriculturist, b. 1828. His parents Avere in liumble 
circumstances, and he educated himself; at an early age he became an advocate of lem- 
perance and a Methodist local preacher. He rebelled against the price ].aiid for 
farm-labor, and after much struggle and suffering became a leader in efforts to better 
the condition of laboring men. In 1872, the national agricultural laborers’ union was 
formed, and A, became its president. In 1873, he visited Canada and the United States 
to study the condition and prospects of labor, and the question of emigration. 

ARCH.^'AH, or Azoic, Period— from the Greek for beginning— commeneing wuth 
the earliest formation of the earth’s crust, is the period to which are assigned tlie oldest 
rocks on wdiich those of kite ages have been spread, and from which most of them have 
b(ien made. The archsean rocks, extending round the globe, are in most places sliut out from 
sight ]jy the later formations, yet in various parts of both hemispheres, rising above the 
rcist, they are exposed to view as surface rocks. In ■Europe they are visible in the n.w^ 
of Scotland, in the iron regions of Norway and S'weden, in the n wc and n.e. of Russia, 
down to tlie White sea, inlhe Ural mountains, and further s. in Podolia. In central 
Europe tliey appear in the midst of the more recent formations, protrude freciuently in 
the Carpathian mountains .and central crests of the Alps, and in Bavaria and Bohemia 
Ix^t-sveen the Danube and the Elbe. In North America they rise to the surface in a large 
district between the Arctic circle and the great lakes, in a tract s. of lake Superior arid 
another in southern New York, in the Highlands, and in the central part of the 
Appaiacliian chain and Rocky mountains. In Canada, where they have been carefully 
studied, they are believed to be more than 80,000 ft. thick; in Europe their exact thick- 
ness can scarcely be, conjectured, yet it must be many thousand feet. ^These rocks are 
chiefiy crystalline, sucli as granite, syenite, gneiss, syenitic gneiss, mica-schist, horn- 
blende scliist, chlorite slate, and granular limestone. There are also some hard conglom- 
erates, quartz rocks, and slates. They very often contain iron-bearhig inincvrals” and 
immense beds of iron ore are found with them in nortlicrn New York— ■where tliey are 
from 100 to 200 ft. thick— New Jersey, Michigan, and south of lake Superior. Graphite 
also is found abundantly throughout the archiean rocks of Canada and the adjacent parts 
of the United States. In the archaean rocks indications of life are almost if not entirely 
wanting. For this reason the period is named also the lifeless. But in the lime- 
stones of Canada a form has been discovered wdiieh is tliought by eminent geologists to 
be a coral-like fossil made by protozoans of the class of rhizopods, the simplest kind of 
animal life. Its organic nature has not indeed been placed beyond doubt: still geologists 
think it probable that rhizopods existed in the waiters before the close of the arcluean 
period, and that the beds of limestone have been made up of their minute sliells. The 
abundance of graphite found throughout the arcluean rocks of Canada and the United 
States is also regarded as an indication that organic plants then existed, as it i.s known 
that in late times graphite has been formed out of such remains. For these i-easons Ihe 
name the dawn of life— has been proposed for the later portion of the archaain 

period. 

AECH.ffiOL'OCfY (Gr. arclmios, ancient, and logos^ a discourse) is the name now^ very 
generally given to the study which ivas formerly known as that of “ antiquities.” The 
term is w'ell enough understood, although its meaning is not at all definitely fixed. In 
its wn'dest sense, it includes the kaowdedge of the origin, language, rtdfgion, laws, 
institutions, literature, science, arts, mimners, customs— everything, in a wmrd, that can 
be learned of the ancient life and being of a people. When so used’ it comprehends more 
or less of several branches of knowledge which are recognized as distinct or independent 
pursuits, %uch, for example^ as ethnology, philology.^iistory, chronology, biography, 
mythology, numismatics. In its narrower hut perhaps more popular signification, A. ‘is 
understood to mean the discovery, preservation, collection, arrangementC authentication, 
publicatiou, description, interpretation, or elucidation of the inatmaals from "which a 
kno wledge of the ancient condition of a country is to be attained. These materials ■will 
be found to divide themselves into three great classes: (1.) written, (2.) monumental, and 
(3.) traditional. 1. What may be called written A., may he again subdivided into 
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Piiilip ofMacedoo. : He also IounaTenm ^ tw„ va.c-s of 

Deiiititer, a marble sarcopliagus nt be opened, contained lamin. 

alabaster. Tbe Greek t«nrb?, moreen u.,der the 

bronze part Phccuiciau, in ■wliieli 

fQUud the remains of a temple rf^lmman bones in a stale of petrifac- 

sr“»s:ss».=il»3 

Acbffion, -^P^tbris, Apln^wmm, A ’ *j trmmpli, at Kurium, -wbere in 

Paphos, Soli. Throm. Xbe wonderful deposits of 

bSr^^^^ armkts, etc., votive oiferings 


®“aVleroKcSy K ^ the form of asps, 

anueiit „i=„ ™rv fine Tlie.se arc in miniature, less than an iucli in diam- 


worship. There are l.eads of animals 

ThTwomiSM if which can be here indicated was purchased 

ftir ttS oby of mly be found in tbe museum of natural history and art. 

‘^^T^Sdltemann’s earliest researches were wbere he believed would bo found Homer’s 
., 1 „t an open question wbetlicr the ruin.s bo discovered were of 

tlic fimoS^oBact whose existence has been tliouglit scMceiy more than fgf Hiary, 
thouirb be was confident that be had identified tbe temple of Atheme. His hdo opeia 
tnougn no Wdfs cuuu>«u oaoital of \r<rolis. and Agamemnon’s home. He lound 

rxfo?"tSniS^^teh^ eipio^^^ 

d ^ navements oTwhiTshow the wiar of chariot wheels, and the walls tbe application 
of bolts and hinges IVTiat the present natives call the tomb of Agamemnon, be found 
to Bhe trlsSf of Atoeus. cut into tbe side of a hill and facing a deep ravine dho 
toterioi is in ^compartments, the first shaped like a oaye, 50 ft. wide and 60 ft. high, 
‘iiid the other square, ft. each way. idie walls are of hewn stone, without cement 
and were once faced with polished metal. A number of tomb slabs, lound neai mi- 
outsidrof t^e acropolis, are believed to mark the burial-places of Agamemnon and his 
companions. A great number of tombs were opened, but few remains of bodies lound 
In one place however, he found a vault 21 ft. long, 14^ deep, and nearly ^ude. in 
wliich there were human remains. One of the dead bodies had been covered with 1 o 
thin plates of gold from 18^ to 25 inches long and 2i-wide, upon which were crosses a nd 
^okl foil There were also gold blades, vases, fragmentsof porphyry, and othei sculp- 
tures kt the most important discovery was that of a subterranean treasury dome- 
shaped,Bii anSitoBcel8 ft. iong, aucf a roof of stone siabs over three J-arfs ^ 
suonoaed to have been a royal treasure-chamber, and covered at a yen t.iih pcnod. 
Hein were rude idols of Hera, or Juno, and otlier female gods; male idols ot 
tvne llols irthe form of a cow, sacred to Juno; an idol with a bird’s head; cmale 
fo?ms w°th the heads of cows, the latter on the iiandies of vases. 1 liore were iininzo 
lances hatchets knives, hair-pins, va.ses, and a tripod. \ asos were found in laige iia™ 
hrs imd great variety painting. Thire were large goblets with one and ‘wi hand es; 
frao^monts of a white marble frieze, with spiral ornaments, and mrt of a necklace, vv ith 
beads strung on copper wire. In other . places be found more idols, copper imd ii on- 
headed arrows, a wooden fish, a scepter-head of green stone caiwea into an Egyptu 
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face, knives and arrows of obsidian, and a glass disk having impressed in it the image of 
a 113^. Still further search disclosed an immense cyclopean house, thought to have been 
a roj^ai palace. Here he found an onyx finger-ring with figaires of hornless cows in 
intailio; neck beads; a jasper mold for gold and silver ornaments, having patterns or 
dles^cm each of its six sides; axes of green stone and jasper; paintings of wwiiors in red 
on a yellow ground, the figures being of an Asiatic type. There were also vases, W’itli 
handles in the form of crocodiles, a large dragon tripod, and other vessels of brass. Dr. 

S. has presented this entire collection to the government of Greece. Archmological re- 
searches are in progress at Eome, Pompeii, and in other places. 

ARGHJSOP'TERYX, a fossil hircl, long tailed and of reptiliaii nature, found in the 
iurassic limestone of Bavaria, As near as can be jndged from, tlxe few" specimens, the A. 
appears to have been in some sort a link between reptiles and birds. Its wings were 
short, hut had long plumes, which spread like a fan, its tail was vertebrate, and feathers 
grew out from either side. 

AECHAKeEL (from the Greek prefix or ar denoting chief, and angeUs, an 
angc'l), a term which occurs in the New Testament; and which, according to some, is 
there a. title of our Savior— -but according to others, designates an angel superior in power 
and glorvto the other angels. AYe read, in the epistle of Jude, of “ Michael the A.,” 
and in Rev. xii. 7, of “ Michael and his angels.’’ In 1 Tliess. iv. 16, we are told that the 
coming of our Lord at the last day shall be ‘‘with the voice of the A:, and with the 
trunprof God.” We nowhere read in the Holy Scriptures of archangels, although the 
plural is popularly as much used as the singular. The notion of an angelic hierarchy 
certainly prevailed among the Jews, the highest place being assigned to Michael; and 
the same notion has extensively prevailed in the Christian church. There are passages 
of Scripture which seem to indicate different degrees and classes among the angelic hosts, 
but no clear revelation has been made upon this subject. See Akgels. 

AECHAK6EL, the chief city in the Russian department of Archangel, is situated^ in 
lat. 64'’ 32' 11., and long. 40° 33' e., about 40 m. above the junction of the river Dwina 
with the White sea; is'the seat of an archbishop, and contains (1867) 19,036 inhabitants. 
Its name is taken from the monastery of St. Michael. A. is the chief commercial city 
for the north of Russia aud Siberia, and is visited by numerous vessels— especially British 
—from July to September, the port being clear of ice only during that period. Ihe 
lioiises are built chiefiy of wood; and their general appearance is far from haiulsoniie,. 
The finest edifices are the bazaar or mart, and' the marine hospital. A. has an ecclesias- 
tical college with 9 professors, scliools for engineering and navigation, etc. riie chief 
articles of traffic arc fish, train-oil, skins, furs, timber, wax, iron, tallow, bristles, caviare. 
The toltil value of exports in 1874 was £12,343, 900. The t., wfiiich is the oldest seaport of 
the emifire, and was for a long period the only one, was founded in 1684. Its merchants 
trade as far e. as China, and have all the commerce of Siberia. During summer, A. has 
a coutinual market. 

ARCHiVlSrGEL, or Arkaxgelskvoe, a government and city of Russia; the govern- 
ment between 61° and 71° m, and 29° to 68° e., along the White sea and Arctic^cean, 
and including the island of Nova Zembla; 286,739 sq.m. ; pop. ’67, 275,779. The 11. 
part is sterile, and its winters are severe. Below the arctic circle are extensive torests, 
lakes, and morasses. The spring is moist, with cold frosty nights; suminer has lon^-, 
fo<’»‘gy days, and the autumn is short and moist. The wealth of A. is m its forests. Golcl, 
naphtha, salt, coal or lignite, and sulphur springs are found. The productions are pitch, 
tar, tallow, turpentine, potash, cordage, mats, and leather. 

AECHAEaEL, Newt. See Sitka. 

AB.CHBISHOP (Gr. arch-, and cpiscopos, overseer) is the title given to a metropolitan, 
bishop w’ho superintends the conduct of the suffragan bishops in his province, and also 
exercises episcopal authority in his own diocese. The title pose, in the od and 4th 
centuries, from the provincial synods being held once or twice a year m the chiei t. 
of the province under the presidency of the bishop of the place.^ Another empe of the 
origin of the title is said to be the custom of planting new bishoprics as Christianity 
spread, a slight supremacy being still retained by the original over the newly-appmnted 
chief pastors. In the oriental church, the archbishops are still called metiopoluans. 
from the circumstance first mentioned. In the African church, on the other hana, Ue 
term used was “primus.” The great archbishoprics of the early church were fb^se of 
Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus, Alexandria, Constantinople, and Rome, bince the btii 
. c., the A. of Rome has assumed the name of pope (papa). There is an oracial letter hv 
Justinian, addressed to “John A. of Rome and patriarch;” and several ecclesiastmul 
constitutions are addressed to “Epiphanius A. of Con.stantmople and patriarch. 1 he 
synod of Antioch, in 341, assigned to the A. the superintendence overfall the Inshopncs. 
and a iivecedeuce in rank over all the bisliops of the church, who, on important miittms, 
were bound to consult him and be guided by his advice. By degrees there arose, out of 
this superiority of rank, privileges which at length assumed the charactei 01 positive 
iurisdictiou in ecclesiastical matters. I^lariy of these rights passed to the patriarchs 
(q V ) towards the end of the 4tli and during the 5th centuries, and still more to the ]>o]ie 
in the 9tii. The archbishops still retained jurisdiction, in the first instance, over their 
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suffragans in matters ■wliich were not criminal, and over tlmse who were subject to 
them they acted as a court of appeal. They possessed also the right of caliing together, 
and presiding in, the provincial synods; tfie superintendence and power of visitation 
over the bishops of the metropolitan see; the power of enforcing tlie laws of thecduirch; 
the dispensation of indulgences, and the like. The archbishops furtlier enjoyed the 
honor of having the cross carried before them in tlieir own arc]iie.[)iscopate, even in 
presence of the pope himself, and of wearing the In England, there are two 

A., of whom the one has his seat at Canterbury, the capital of the ancient kingdom of 
Kent; the other at, York, the capital of Northumbria, But though, as ruling over a 
province in place of a single diocese, both have enjoyed the rank of metropolitans from 
the first, the A. of Canterbury has all along enjoyed, not merely precedence as the suc- 
cessor of Augustine and the senior A,, but as possessing a pre-eminent and universal 
authority over the whole kingdom. This pre-eminence is marked in the titles which 
they respectively assume-— the A. of Canterbury being styled tiie primate of all England 
(msiropoUtanus et pnrms Mius AngUo!)^ whilst the A. of York is simply called primate 
of England {prmus et metropolitamcs Anglim). It is also indicated by the places which 
they occupy in processions— the A. of Canterbury, wdio has precedence of all the 
nobility, not only preceding the A. of York, but the lord chancellor being interposed 
between them. Previous to the creation of an archbishopric in iredand, the autliority 
of the A. of Canterbury extended to that island. The amount of control which belongs 
to an A. over the bishops of Ms province is not very accurately defined; but if any 
bishop introduces irregularities into his diocese, or is guilty of immorality, the A. may 
call him to account, and even deprive him. In 1822, the A. of Armagh, who is primate 
of all Ireland, deposed the bishop of Clogher on the latter ground. To tlie A. of Can- 
terhury belongs the honor of placing the crown on the sovereign’s head at his coronation ; 
and the A. of Tork claims the like privilege in the case of the queen-consort, whose ])er- 
petual chaplain he is. The province of the A. of York consists of the six northern 
counties, with Cheshire and Nottiughamshire. The rest of England and Wales form 
the province of the A, of Canterbury. The dioceses of the two A. — that is to 
say, the districts in which they exercise ordinary episcopal functions — \vere remodeled 
by 6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 77. The diocese of Canterbiny comprises Kent, except the city 
and deanery of Rochester, and some parishes transferred by this act; a number of par- 
ishes in Sussex called “ peculiars with small districts in other dioceses, particularly 
Loudon. The diocese of the A. of York embraces the co. of York, except that portion 
of it now included in the dioceses of Ripon and Manchester; the whole co. of Not- 
tingham ; and some other detached districts. 

In Ireland there are two Protestant and four Roman Catholic archbishox)s. Of the 
former, the A. of Armagh is primate of all Ireland; the A. of .Dublin being primate of 
Ir(3land. They formerly sat alternately in the house of lords; the three bisliops who, 
along with them, represented the church of Ireland, being chosen by rotation. The 
election of an A. does not differ from that of a bishop (see Bishop), but when he is in- 
vested with his oj3ice, he is said to he “enthroned,’'* whereas a bishop is “consecrated.” 
He also writes himself, “ by divine providence a bishop being, “ by divine permission 
and lias the title of “grace,” and “most reverend father in God,” whilst a bisliop is 
styled “lord,” and ‘fright reverend father in God.” The A. is entitled to present to all 
ecclesiastical livings in the disjiosal of diocesan bishops, if not tilled up within six 
months ; and every bishop, whether created or translated, was formerly bound to make 
a legal conveyance to the A, of the next avoidance of one such dignity or benellce be-, 
longing to his see as the A. shall choose. 

ARCHDEACON (Gr. a7’(?7i-, and diaconm, servant). An ecclesiastical dignitary whose 
jurisdiction is immediately subordinate to that of the bishop. The A. brigiriully ivas 
simply the chief of the deacons, who were the attendants and assistants of the bisliop in 
church affairs. His duties consisted in attending the bishop at the altar and at ordina- 
tions, assisting him in managing the revenues of the church, and directing the d(‘acons 
in their duties. From being thus mere assistants, archdeacons in tlie 5tli e. began to 
share the bishop’s powers, and steji by step attained to the authority which tliey now 
enjoy, which from the 9th c. becain(rin many respects distinct from that of thebisbo]). 
Several synods protested against the innovation, but it wms continued in the 11th and 
12th centuries, when the archdeacons were recognized as the most influential of xirehites. 
In the 13th c., their powers were limited by the establishment of episcopal courts. Their 
dignity and influence is now very much reduced in the Catholic clmrch. I’here were 
formerly 60 archdeaconries in England, but their number lias been considerably increased 
since the passing of the act for carrying into effect the reiiort of the ecclesiastical com- 
missioners (6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 77); and it is jirobable that under the provisions of that 
act they may he still further increased. No person can be appointed an A, till ho has 
bep_ six years complete in priest’s orders (3 and 4 Viet. c. 113, s. 27). The duty of ]iaro- 
(*hial visitation has long been regarded as belonging specially to the archidiaconalolfice, 
and it was by its exercise mainly that the archdeacons attained to the dignity of ordi- 
nary instead of delegated jurisdiction. Even in performing this function," however, and 
in holding general synods or visitations, ordering repairs of cliurclies, and the like, the 
A. is properly to bo regarded as being wliatlbe canon law called him, “the bishop’s eye.” 
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The judge of the xi.’s court, when he does not preside, is called '‘ the official.” There 
Is an appeal to the court of the bisliop, oiTn the case of an A. of an archbishopric, to the 
court of arches. See Deacons", Bean, Piuest. See vlI^o Law Mekitmgto 

CinirclL and Ounyy, Edinburgh, 1857. 


AECHDUKE. A. and archduchess arc titles now taken by all the sons and daughters 
of the cnipei'or of Austria, and by their descendants through the male line. The title of 
A. was gradually assumed by tbe dukes of Austria, as a mark of precedence over tlie 
other dukes of tlie empire. Buke Rudolph IV. of Austria, in 1359, called himself 
Palatinus Archidux, but lie was not so styled by the emperor. His brothers, Albert and 
Leopold, did not assume tbe title after bis death, though tliey had occasionally done so 
in his lifetime. The third son of Leopold, however, Ernest-the-Iron, revived it. Still 
he was addressed by the emperor simply as duke. At last the title was formally con- 
ferred on them by the emperor Frederick III. in 1453, who himself, as duke, was the 
first recipient of the imperial gift. Still the usage was not uniform, for lie afterwards 
speaks of himself as duke. The privilege was extended to the Tyrolian branch of tbe 
Austrian house in the person of Sigisinimd. The value of the dignity thus assumed 
Vv’as a cause of contention with Bavaria in 15S9. The Austrian view was that to duke 
it held the same relation that archbishop does to bishop. Tlie dukes of Austria claimed 
to liave a-hvays had precedence over the other ducal houses, and regarded the title as a 
nnn'e indication of what had been universally acknowledged. Bavaria, on the other 
hand, relied on the greater antiquity of its dukedom. The contest was decided by tbe 
emperor Rudolph II. in favor of Austria, the precedence of which has not since been 
called in question. Other dukedoms claimed the privilege of being so called, but it was 
invariably denied by the emperor. 

AECHEGOSAIT'RITS, a remarkable fossil saurian reptile, so named by Goldfuss {arcM- 
gos, leader; and saurot<, lizard) as constituting the real beginning of reptilian life, which 
had previously been considered as not extending below tbe perniiau series of rocks. 

Tlic skull is flattened and triangular, with rounded angles, the front one being some- 
w'bat lengthened. The teeth are simple cones, having a labyrinthic structure similar to 
that of the recent lepidonteiis. The vertebral column reniains in an embryonic condi- 
tion; the arches and perijflieral elements of the vertebrae are ossified; but the chmUo 
wdiich is persistent, is unprotected below. The ribs are short and almost 
straight, round and slender in the middle, expanded and flattened at the ends. The 
two pairs of limbs are nearly equal in size, and in structure very much resemble those of 
the proteiis. The}" have each four long, slender digits, wdiich obviously^ supported a 
longisb, narrow-pointed paddle, adapted for swimming. Externally, the body •was 
protected liy a covering of oblong quadrangular scales, which have been preserved in 
some specimens. 

Four species have been described. 

The history of the A. is shortly this: Its remains, found in the Bavarian coal-measures, 
had been described as those of a fish under the name of pygopterus lucius (Agassiz). In 
1844, H. von Meyer first described it under the name of apiUon pedestris. This speci- 
men w"as found in the coal-measures of Mimster- Appel, in Rhenish Bavaria, and was sup- 
posed by" Mey'^er to be related to the salamanders, and yet not without considerable doubt ; 
for he say"s, “ its head might be Unit of a fish, as well as tliat of a lizard, or of a batra- 
chian.” 'In 1847, Goldfuss figured and described three distinct species discovered in 
large concretionary nodules of clay-ironstone, from the coal-field of Baarbrlick, giving to 
thenn the generic name of A. He" considered them to be a transition state bet-weeu tbe 
fish-like batrachia and the lizards and crocodiles. Prof. Owen has subsequently des- 
cribed this fossil; he makes it a remarkable connecting link between the reptile and the 
fish, and on these grounds: It is related to the sal amandroid-ganoid fishes by the con- 
formity^ of pattern in the plates of the external cranial skeleton, and by the persistence of 
the cliorda dorsalis, as in tlu'. sturgeon, while it is allied to the reptiles by the persistence 
of the vltord<( dorsaU,% and the branchial arclies, and by" tlio absence of tlie occipital con- 
dyle, or eondyies, as in lepidodren, and by" the presence of labyrinthic teeth, as in htby- 
rlntliodon, which, how'cver, also ally" it to the ganoid lepidodens. There is thus in the A. 
a blending together of the characteristics of reptile and fish in one animal. It occupies 
a position between, and equally related to, the salaman droid-ganoid fishes on the one 
hand, and the hibyrinthodont reptiles on the other, while the latter conduct us through 
the to the pcrennibranchiate batrachia. 

ABCHELA'TJS, one of the Heraclidjc, who, wUien driven by his brothers from his native 
land, fled to Alacedon, where he became the founder of a powerful family, of which 
Alexander the great was said to be a descendant.— -Aechktaus, natural son of the Mace- 
donian king, Perdiccas II., came to the throne (after he had murdered the rightful heir) 
in 413 n.c. His reign was far better than its commencement, as he introduced several 
salutary measures, and was a generous patron of art and literature. Euripides and Zeu- 
xis frequented his court; and the j'lalaceVif the monarch was splendidly adorned by the 
paintings of the latter. It is said that Socrates refused an invitation to proceed thither, 
having no great respect for the cliaracter of A., which was stained by odious vices. He 
is believed to have been murdered by Craterus, one of his favorites; but the story of his 
death is told differently. — A., a geumiil under Mithridates the great, was sent into Greece 
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■with a large fleet and an army of 120,000 men to oppose the Homans in 87 b.c. Sulla 
was sent against him, and besieged him in Pineiis, whence A. moved to Bceolia, and here 
collected all- his forces. A battle took place at Chseroneia, when victors' ch'clarcal for the 
Romans. A. now retreated to Ghalcis, where he waited until Mithri(.lat(‘s had (lisj)atched 
another army of 80,000 men into Greece. The second fight took phuic at. Orchomenos, in 
B(ef)tia, and, after two days’ contest, the whole host led by A. was totally routed by 
Sulla. A., after hiding for three days in a morass, escaped to Clialeis. After a treaty of 
peace had been effected between Sulla and Mithridates, A. fell under the displeasure of 
his monarch, being unjustly suspected of treason, and, fearing for his life, as also per- 
haps disgusted at the return he had received for his many services, he went over to the 
Romans at the outbreak of the second war, in 81 b.g. After this time he appears no 
more in history.-— A. , son of the former, married Berenice, daughter of king Ptole- 
nneus Auletes (o6 B.c.), and ruled over Egypt for the short space of six montlis during the 
banishment of Ptolema3us. The usurper lost his life in a battle against Aldus Gabinius, 
proconsul of Syria. His grandson, also named A., obtained from Marcus Antonins the 
province of Cappadocia, and retained it during the reign of Augustus. Tiberius accused 
liim of political innovations, and condemned him to death; but, as he was old and 
fatuous, his life was spared. He died soon after his trial, at Rome, in 17 a. d. — A., son 
of Herod, the tyrant at Judea, succeeded his father in 1 a.d., and maintained his posi- 
tion against an Insurrection raised by the Pharisees. His heirship to the throne being 
disputed by his brother Antipas, A. went to Rome, where his authority was cou- 
lirmed by Augustus, who made him Ethnarch of Judsea, Samaria, and Idiim®a. 
After a reign of nine years, he was deposed by Augustus, on account of bis cruel tyranny, 
and banished to Vienna, in Gaul, where he died. His territories were added to the 
Roman province of Syria. * 

ARCHELA'US, suraamed Pirrsious, a Greek philosopher, pupil of Anaxagoras, 
about 450 b.c. Nothing of his writing remains, but his leading ideas were like tlnjse of 
his tutor. He admitted a primitive matter, consisting of infinite particles similar in 
nature to the bodies formed from them. He also admitted a ruling mind. He thought 
matter was mingled with mind, and identified the primitive matter with air; thus his 
first principle was air endowed with mind. Out of this air, by processes of thickening 
and thinning, arose cold and heat, or Water and fire, the first passive, the last active. 
From the action of fire and water were formed theatmospliere, and tlie mud out of which 
the heavenly bodies were developed. Living organized beings, at first of low ty])e, 
sprang from the mud, and gradually the races of aiiimals were formed. Man he held to 
he superior to otber beings by reason of his artistic and moral pov/ers. 

ARCHELA'US, a sculptor, celebrated for his bass-relief repu’esentiug the apotheosis 
of Homer, which is supposed to have been made in the 1st c. of the Christian era. It 
was purchased in 1819 for the British museum. 

ARCHENHOLZ, Johann Wilhelm, Baron von, a German author, b. Sept. S, 1745, 
d. Feb. 28, 1812. After service in the army, he gained his discharge at the close of the 
seven years’ war, and passed several years in travel, visiting almost all the principal 
cities of Europe, and supporting himself by authorship, and, as it was generally reported, 
also by gambling. He wrote a History of the Seven Yean' Wav (2 vbls., Berlin, 1708), 
which' when compared with the generally dry style of his German contemporaries, 
deserves praise on account of its narrative interest He also wrote Enylmul and Italy 
(2d edition, Leip., 1787), Amiak of BriUsli History (1789-98), and biographies of queen 
Elizabeth of England and Gustavus Vasa of Sweden. 

ARCHER, a co. in n, Texas, of about 900 sq.m. , newly organized and thinly settled, but 
favorable for cattle raising and the growth of cereals. TJiere are also valuable minerals, 
bismuth among them. 

ARCHER, John, 1741-1810; b. Md. ; the first man in the United States lionored with 
the degree of doctor of medicine. He was an officer in the army of the revolntion ; mem- 
ber of tlie ]\Iaryland general assembly, and representative in congress from that state for 
three terms, 1801-7. 

ARCHER EISH, a name given to certain small East Indian fishes of the acanthop- 
terygioiis family of .y/uamipermes or chwtodontldm, which have tlie faculty of iiroject- 
ing dropis of water with sure aim at insects, and thereby causing them to' fall into the 
water, where tlie^’- are instantly seized as prey. Toxotes jaevlaior, one of these species, 
is a fish about 6 or 7 in. in length, a native of Java and other parts of th(‘ Indian archi- 
pelago, and is that to which the name A. F. has been more strictly appropriated. It 
can project a drop of water to the height of 4 or 5 feet. It is the only known recent 
species of its genus, but there is a fossil one. Ghdnwn rosf rains, also a Javanese fish, 
possesses tlie same power, and the Chinese in Java keep it in jars for tiieir amusement, 
causing it to practice its art by placing insects within its range. 

ARCHERS and Atichery. Archers are soldiei's whose weapons are the bow and 
aiTow. Among the ancients specially eminent in this mode of warfare, we mav particu- 
larize the Thracians, Cretans, Parthian s, and Numidiaiis; among the moderns" the Ara- 
bimis, Germans, and Saracens. The emperor Frederick II. employed Saracenic archers 
with great effect in his Lombard campaign; and to them is ascrilied the victory at Cor- 



In a treatise on martial discipline, by Ealpb Smitlie, written in tlie time of queen Eliza- 
Ijetli, we liave a picture of the English archer two centuries after Chaucer’s time: “ Cap- 
tens and officers should be skilfurof that most no})le weapon the long'-bow; and to see 
tliat their soldiers, according to their draught and strength, have ^good bowes, well 
nocked, well strynged, everie strynge whippe in their nocke, and In the rniddes rubbed 
with wax bi’aser, and shutting-giove, some spare strynges trymed as aforesaid; every 
man one slndn of arrows, with a case of leather defensible against the rayne, and in the 
same four-and-twenty ari‘owes, wliereof eight of them shouhthe lighter than the residue, 
to gtill or astoyne the eiiemye with the hailshot of light arrowes before they shall come 
within the danger of their harquebus shot. Let every man have a briganclirie or a little 
coat of ]date, a skull or liufkyn, a rnaulo of leade of live foote in lengthe, and a pike, 
and the same hanging by his girdle with a hook and a dagger.” 

Among tlie Asiatic Turks’ the Persians, the Tartars, "and other nations of the east, 
as well as the American Indians, the bow and arrow arc still used as weapons of war. 
In Europe, the}'- are nearly abandoned for military purposes. The chief dilferences 
between the two kinds of weapon employed by the archers of the middle ages are noticed 
under Akbalest; Bow AND Arrow. 

Although archers are still included among the fighting-men of harbarous arid semi-bar- 
barous nations; in England, archery is now nothing more than a pastime, encouraged 
by archery clubs or societies. In this sense, however, archery is experieneing a revival, 
being healthful as an out-door exercise, even if no further useful. During tiie reign of 
Charles 11. , archery was much patronized by the court, Tothlll fields being tlie "chief 
scene of exercise. After his reign, archery fell into desuetude for about a century. In 
1776, a Mr. Aston revived archery in the neigh) lorhood of London ; and very shortly 
tliere w-ere several toxophilite or archery societies formed. The system survived till 
1793, when another period of inactivity supervened, lasting till 1844. In this last-named 
year, archery was revived in Yorkshire, and has since gone on extending every year. 
A recominendalif)!! to the sport is that ladies can take part in it— one of the few open- 
air pastimes of wdiich this can be said. In the modern exercise of archery, there are 
several varieties of contests between the antagonistic parties; hut the usual, variety is 
target-shooting. In archery-matches, a number of prizes are generally awarded, the prin- 
cipal being for the greatest number of arrows shot into any part of the target, and for 
the nearest approach to the exact center. The target has a gold spot in the center, a 
red ring around this, then a blue ring, then a black, and outside of all a white ring bor- 
dered with green. The merit of the "shooting consists in a near approach to the exact 
center or “gold.” Two targets are generally used in a match, on opposite sides of the 
field, each by one party. The apparatus mostly used at these archery meetings is: 

1, the 1 ) 0 \v, varying in weight according to the strength of the person who is to lise it; 

2, the arrow; 3, the quiver, a tin case for holding arrows not immediately in use; 4, 
the pouch; 5, the belt for holding the arrows actually in use. Tlie tassel of the belt 
serves to clean the arrows when dusty. 6, the brace, buckled round the left arm, to 
protect it from being hurt by the string when shooting; 7, the shooting-glove, formed 
to protect the three fingers used in drawing the string. Besides these articles and 
the target, archers arc sometimes provided with a large case called an “ ascham,” fitted 


tenuova in 1237. The archers belonged to the light troops, and their province was to 
open the battl(3. The emperor Leo especially lauded the dexterity of the Arabian 
archers. In later ages, the bow came to be employed in England, where the archers wore 
light armor, a sliort sword, and a quiver with twenty or more arrows. At first, tliese arch- 
ers fought in sniail groups ; in later years, in large masses. Ait the battle of Cressy, they 
formed in divisions of 4000 men, 200 in line and 400 deep. The archers decicled the 
fate of tlie day in several battles— such as Gressy and Poitiers (1356), Agincourt (1415), 
Crevaut ( 1 423), Yerneuil (1424), and Rovernay (1429). Tire French archers never ecpialed 
tlie English, in spite of the pains Charles VI. and Charles YII. took with them. The 
latter organized in 1448 the Fmnc-archers, %o which corps every parish had to contribute 
one uiari ; hut this measm-e was attended with so little success that the king was induced 
to take Scottish, archers into his pay, to make auy iiead against the English. The French 
archers wore a coal of buff alo-hide lined with strong iinen, and were accompanied by 
shield-hearers. In this manner 2000 howmeri with their shield-ltearers fought under 
the count dc Foix at the siege of Bayonne in 1451. The archers universally belonged to 
the elite of the troops, and received higher pay than the rest. At one period, the" arba- 
lest or cross-bow was more in favor than the long-bow. See Arbalest. Long after the 
discovery of gunpowder, we find the bow and arrow still used; as, for example, at the 
siege of Capua in 1500; and the siege of Peineburg in 1502. Ray, even in ir>72, queen 
Elizabeth promised to place at the disposal of Charles IX. 6000 men, of whom the half 
were archers. The English archers are the subject of frequent mention by our old 
writcTS. Chaucer, in his speaks of the archer 


“ Cladde in cote and bode of ^rene, 

A sheafe of peacock arwes brighteand kene, 
Under his belt he bare ful thriftilie. 

Wei coude he dresse his takel yewinanlie, 
His arwes droiiped not with fetheres lowe, 
And in his hand he bare a mighty bowe.” 
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up with the necessary drawers and compartments for the reception of the bow, arrows, 
strin,iz:, and other necessary accouterments. 

In archery competition, the total numher and value of each person’s hits are regis- 
tered on a scoring-card. The shots are usually puiietured on a card with a pin, a>s ]>cing 
preferable to pencil or ink marks; and the mode of ascertaining the value of the hits, 
whicli is increased in proportion as they reach the center, will be seen by the foiloviug 
example: 

FOEM OF THE SOORINQ-CXRD. 


Names. Gold. 

Red. 

Blue. 

Black. 

White. ; 

Total. 

■Value. 

A . , 




. > .. 

'■•357" 

ItO'y',' 

B. ............. 



• 


''■''S6 

90 


It appears by the card that A has 2 in the gold, 4 in the red, 6 in the inner white, 10 
in the black, and 13 in the outer white, making a total of 35. The real value of these is 
ascertained by multiplying the hits in the gold by 9; in the red, by 7; in the blue, by 5; 
in the black, by 3; and by leaving without alteration the number in the white or outer. 
By this process it will appear that xi’s numbers, accoi’ding to the ixihie of each circle, 
amount to 119, and B’s to 90— hence A is the winner by 29. But total might have 
been less than B’s, and still he might have been the winner, providing the shots had lain 
more towards the gold than Bs. 

As an instance of the skill which long and careful |)ractice may insure, Mr. Horace 
A. Ford, who has written an excellent work on archcry, on one occasion, out of 144 
shots, made 143 hits-— 765 score; on another, 144 shots, 137 hits— 809 score; and on 
another, 75 shots, 75 hits^555 score. 

AHCTIFS, COUBT OP The name is derived from the ancient place of sitting, 
which was in the church of St. Mary of the Arches, now usually called Bow church, 
London. The old church, which was destroyed in the great lire of 1660, had a line 
arched crypt, whence came the name. The 0. of A. is the court of appeal of the arch- 
Ihsliop of Canterbury, as metropolitan of the province, and the judge is styled the dean 
of the arelies. xVpjk'als from decisions of the C. of A. are heard before the judicial 
committee of the privy council. The 0. of A. is empowered to hear such suits as are 
sent up tf) it by letter; of request from the consistorial courts of the bishop of the province 
of Canterbury after they nave issued commissions of inquiry and the commissioners 
have made their report. The official principal of the 0. of A. is the only ecclesi- 
astical judge who is empowered to pass a sentence of deprivation against a cleik in 
holy orders. 

AR'CIIIAS, Aulus Licmxfjs, a Greek poet of the 2d c. b.c., defended by Cicero in 
one of bis most noted orations. He passed bis life almost entirely in Borne and among 
Homans, serving imder L. Lncullns, Sulla, and other eminent coiiimanders. Cieeio and 
Quintilian praise his gift of extemporization, the richness of his language, and his 
wealth of thought. 

ABCIIIATEB, or Arghiatob, “principal,” or “chief physician,” a compli- 
mentary title given by some Homan rulers to their favorite medical attendants, who 
were usually Greeks. The use of the title and the office spread to all large towns, and 
a certain number of doctors wmre selected as archiatri, witli salaries and perquisites, 
but required to minister to the poor without charge. They also served in the same 
capacity as modern health officers. A similar medical order fs still found in some of the 
Scandinavian countries. 

ARCHIBALD, Adams G., b. 1814; an English colonial .statesman. He wms a native 
of Nova Scotia, and was twice chosen to the colonial legislature, in 1851 and 1855. In 
1850 he was solicitor-general, and one of the liberal leaders, and was again sent to the 
legislature. He was president of tlic councdl in the cabinet formed by Sir Jolm Young, 
and secretary of state for the province; in 1871 received the office of lieutenant-go veriidr 
of Manitoba, but resigned the next year. 

ARCHIDAMUS I., king of Sparta about 668 b.c. ; the 12th of tlie Eurypontids, son 
of Anaxidamus. He reigned in the time of w'ar with the Tegea, 

ARCHIDA'MIJS II., King of Sparta, 17tli of the Eurypontids, son of Zeuxklamus. 
He took tlie scepter after the banishment of his grandfather Lcctychides, 469 n,Q. In 
the fourth or fifth year of his reign Greece was Shaken by a ternble earthquake, and 
Sparta wuis left a heap of ruins. He seems to have been a wise and temperate ruler, 
moving with deliberation, and more merciful tlnm miglit have been expected in those 
days. His only famous child was Agesilaus. 

ARCHIDAMUS IIL, grandson of A. II., King of Sparta, 20th of the Eurypontids. 
He succeeded his father 361 B.c. In six years afterwards he defeated the Argdves and 




Spartans, and the next year defended Sparta against Epaminondas. In the sacred war 
he at first assisted the Phocians, hut when Philip came into the field he abandoned 
them. In 388 he went to Italy as an ally of the Tarentines, and was slain in hattle 
on the same day that Philip won the important Tictory of Chtieronea. 

ARCHIDA'MUS IV., grandson of xi. III., King of Sparta, ^J3d of the Eurypontids. 
In 296 B.G. he was defeated by Demetrins Poliorcetes. 

ARCHIDA'MUS V., King of Sparta, 27tii of the Eurypontids, brother of Agis IV. 
On his brother’s murder, 240 b.c., A. fled, but siihsequeutly obtained the throne through 
the assistance of xiratus. But he was killed by those who had slain his brother, and 'so 
ended the last of the Eurypontids, his sons being passed over and the crown given to 
Lyciirgus, a stranger. 

AEGHIL, or Obchil, is a coloring substance obtained from various species of 
lichens. The A. is not originally present in the lichens, but is developed during a pro- 
cess of putrefaction and fermentation. The lichens, coiiected from rocks near the .sea, 
are cleaned, ground into a powder with water, placed in tanks, and ammoniacal liquids— 
such as purified gas liquor or stale urine-- added ; when, by the combined influence of 
the ammonia, air, water, and the constituents of the lichens, a violet-colored matter is 
generated, which appears for a time to dissolve in the water, hut finally falls to the 
bottom of the vat in the condition of a moist powder or paste. The latter is then mixed 
with some substance like chalk or stucco, to give it consistence. The licliens which 
yield the best A. in largest quantity, are rocceUa imdoria The former is 

called the McM plant, and is obtained in large amount from the Canaries and Cape de 
Verd island, and the Levant. Another lichen, leeanom tartmm, collected from rocks 
ill Sweden, is largely imported into Britain. It is sometimes called cudbear (q.v ), or 
cudbear lichen, and sometimes white Swedish moss. A. is soluble in water and in 
alcohol, to either of which it imparts a violet color, with a good deal of a crimson hue. 
It is much employed in the dyeing of silks, where a beautifiil lilac color is required; but 
though a brilliant rich hue is imparted to the silken fabric, the color is not a permanent 
one, being easily acted upon by tlie rays of the sun. Hence the A. is seldom used by 
itself, and the cloth is first dyed lilac by another coloring matter, and is then passed 
tbrough an A, dye, which imparts a briiliaDt lilac hue to the cloth. A. is seldom 
employed to dye cotton cloth, but it is often used, along with iiwcligo, in the dyeing of 
woolen cloth ;jmd besides enabling tlie indigo color to go much further, it imparts its 
peculiar rich tint to the blue or black cloth or yarn immersed in it; the color, iiowever, 
so obtained is not so permanent as where the A. is left out. Cudbear (q.v.) and litmus 
(q.v.) are analogous to A., and are obtained from the same lichens. 

The lichen distinguished by the name of the A. plant or lichen, imctorla, 

grows very sparingly on the southern coasts of England, but ahundantly on the shores of 
tile Mediterranean and of the neighboring parts of the Atlantic, where it often covers 
rocks near the sea, so as to form wiiat luurbecn likened to a sort of turf upon them. The 
Spanish namejs orclglki, from which the French the English A. or orchil, and 

even the botanical name are derived. It is of a substance between cartilagi- 

nous and leather}^, roundisli, pretty erect, branebingin a dichotomous manner, of a gray- 
ish brown color, with po^vdery warts {mreclu()\ \l\ifap)theda (q.v.) orbicular, fiat, horny, 
almost black, with a scarcely prominent border. That from the Canary isles is gen- 
erall}^ regarded as the best. It seldom exceeds the thickness of a pin, and about an inch 
and a half in, length, A less branched and more slender, prostrate, or pendulous variety 
iroccella liypomeclm of Bory de St. Vincent) is common at the cape of Good Hope and in 
the island of Mauritius,' and appears in commerce alongmvith the other, but is of very 
inferior quality. A yariety^ remarkable for its large size, or perhaps a distinct species (Al 
flaedda), is brought from Lima»and other parts of the w. coast of South America; it is 
sometimes as thick as a goose-quill, and 6 or 8 in. long, and is of excellent quality. 
A,ll these, and yoccella fudformts, very generally receive in commerce, and from A.- 
makers, the name of orch elk 'weed, tlie dilfereiit kinds being distinguished actanaling 
to the countries from wdiich they are imported. They are also popularly called dyer’s 
3noss. — It fnelformh now yields perhaps more of the A. or orcbella weed of coinmeree 
ttian 11. ti/idoria. It differs from Tt. tindona chiefly in being not rounded, but flat, and 
in having the ajiofhedtt very distinctly bordered. It grows in similar situations, and is 
also a native of Britain, but abundant only in warmer climates, as on the coasts of 
Africa, Madagascar, etc. That from Angola* is reckoned of the very best quality. 

Among the lichens from wdiich A.'^is manufacUired is the parelle dd'bmrgne or 
oneille ffe ferre (ground A.) of the French, radolada ordna or camlUna, whicli is gath- 
ered for this pui'iiose in mountainous districts of tlie s. of France and other parts of the 
s. of Europe, and is also an article of export (with other similar lichens) from vSwedeii 
to Holland. But the greater facility with which A. of the finest quality can be procured 
from the species of roceeldc, and the increasing abundance of the supply from different 
qiianers, particularly from xiugola, tend to cuminish the demand for other lichens. 

AECHIL'OCHITS of Pahos, in Lydia, flourished about 714-676 b.c,, and is regarded 
as the first of the Greek lyric poets, although the origin of the elegy is claimed by Cal- 
iinus, a 'writer whose age seems to luivc slightly preceded that of A. Glimpses of his 
life, especially of the calamities which befell him, were frequently given in his wnitings. 
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ITis father's name was TeiesicleSi his mother was a slave called Empf). At an early age, 
becoming entangled in political contests, he abandoned his native town, and led a col- 
(my of the citizens to ThaSos. While here, as he informs us in some extant verses, he 
lost his shield in a battle against the Thracians, yet not throagli cow'aiaUce. Su])se- 
qnently he was banished from Sparta, to which he had gone, some say because lie liad 
vindicated his conduct in running away from the tight, otiiers, because of tiio licentious- 
ness of his verses. He is said to "have gained the laurel- wreath at the Olympic games by 
an ode in honor of Hercules, but this is doubtful Having returned to Paros, he took 
part in the war which broke out betwixt it and Naxos, in the course of whicli he lost 
his life, either in battle or by assassination. The Belphian oracle pronounced a curse 
upon his slayer. Variety, novelty, and satirical bitterness characterized his lyric poems; 
so much so, that “Archilochian bitterness,” and '‘Pariaip’erse,” became by-words in 
ancient times. He scourged his enemies in the most merciless fashion, and always dis- 
played the most malicious skill in selecting for his sarcasm the points oji wiiich they 
were most sensitive. It is said that Lycambes, who had promised his daughter Neobule 
in marriage to A., having failed to fuifili tire promise, was so severely satirizcai by the 
})oet, that, to escape ridicule, both father and daughter hanged themselves. Among 
the ancients, A. was ranked with Homer. ^ They dedicated the statues of both on the 
same day, and placed the head of A. beside that of Homer on the sanie bust. It is 
therefore supposed, and with high probability, that there must have been far more in A. 
than mere vehemence of satire. Even Plato, who was not likely to err on the side of 
admiration in such a case, calls him “the very wise;” and Gt-eorgias, the rhetorician, is 
reported to liave said, when Plato sent forth his dialogues against the sophists, “Athens 
has aiven birth to a new A.” There must have been strong’ sense, and a keen percep- 
tion of truth in the man, to have Avon so universal and permanent a reputation. Still 
the line of Horace-— who was a vigorous imitator of him in many respects — proves that 
“ rage” AA^’as considered “ the special faculty” of A. 

Archilochum proprio TS^hies armavit lambo.''^ 

Ars Poetica, ime 7Q, 

“ Rage hath armed Archilochus Avitli his own iambus.” 

The word iamhiswtis in use before the time of A., and Avas employed to denote a 
species of rude raillery, such as flashed out spontaneously under the insinring excite- 
ment of the Bacchic and other festivals. A. was, hoAvevmr, the first to reduce these 
irregular and capricious effusions to fixed rules. See lAAtBics. The senii-peiitameter, 
of Avliich he made abundant use, aaus called after him ArcMlocliian reme. 

The fragments extant of his poetry have been edited by Bergk in his Eotm Lyrid 
(Lcipsic, 1843). 

AECHIHAH'Bi^ITE (Gr. arcld-, chief, and mandra, a fold or a coiwenl), the title of 
the highest order of superiors of convents in the Greek church (see Abbot). The 
riussiati bishops are chosen from among the archimandrites. 

ARCHIME'RES, the most celebrated of ancient mathematicians, Avas b. at Syracuse 
about 287 ii.c. He is said to haAm been a kinsinan of king Hiero, though he does not 
seem to have held any public oliice, but devoted himself entirely to science. In regard 
to mathematics, we cannot estimate fully tlie merits of A. Avithdut a more exact know I 
edge of the state of the science as he found it; we knoAv, however, that he enriched it 
with discoveries of the highest importance, on Avhich modern mathematicians have 
founded their methods of measuring curved surfaces and solids. Euclid only considers 
a few curved figures in relation to one another, but Avithoiit comparing thenpAYith recti- 
lineal surfaces and solids. The theorems necessary to {his transition are laid down by 
xi. in his treatises “on the Sphere and C^dindcr,” “on Spheroids and Conoids,” and 
“on the Measurement of the Circle.” His demonstration that the area of a segment of 
a parabola is tAVo thirds of the inclosing parallelogram, is the first real exampie of the 
quadrature (q.v.) of a curvilinear space. In his treatise on spirals, he rises to yet Inglier 
investigations, Avhich, hoAvever, are not very easily understood even by masters of the 
subject. 

A. is the only one of the ancients that contributed anything satisfactory on the 
th(*orj of mechanics and on hydrostatics. He first established the truth, that a body 
plunged in a fluid loses as much of its Aveight as is equal to tJie Aveight of an equal vol- 
luine of the fluid. (See the folloAving article.) It Avas by this law that he determined how 
much alloy the goldsmith, AAmoni Hiero had commissioued to make a crown of ])ure gold, 
had fraudulently mixed Avith the metal The solution of the problem suggested itself to 
him as he was entering the hath, and he is reported to have been so river joved as to 
hasten home Avithout Availing to dress, exclaiming: “I have found it! I havcUoimd it !” 
{Eureka! Eurefcal) Practical mechanism seenis to have been an equally ucav science 
ill the days of A. ; for his boast, that if he had a fulcrum or standpoint, he could move 
the Avorld, betrays the enthusiasm with which the extraordinary effects of his noAvly 
iiiA’cnted machines inspired him. Among the numerous inventions ascribed to A., is 
that ot ^the endless screw, and the cochlea or watei’-screw (see AncirrMEUEs’ Scbpwv), in 
Avhidi the AA’ater is made in a manner to ascend by its oAvn gravity. Diii-ing the sii'gc of 
Syracuse by the Romans, he exerted all liis ingenuity in the defence of the city. 
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Mils, Livy, and Plutarcli speak -witli astonisliment of the machines with which he 
deposed the attacks of the enemy. But while glying detailed accbunts of his other con- 
trivances, they say nothing of his having set tire to the ships by means of mirrors, a 
story which is not very prohahle in itself, and rests on later narratives. ^ W 
Komans took the city by surprise (212 b.c.), A., according to the tradition, was sitting in 
the public square lost in thought, with all sorts of geometrical figures before him drawn 
in the sand. As a Roman soldier rushed upon him, he called out to him not to spoil the 
circle! But the rude warrior cut him down. According to his own direction, a cylin- 
der inclosing a sphere was engraved upon his tombstone, in commemoration of his 
discovery of the relation between these solids— a discovery on which he set particular 
value. When Cicero was in Sicily as questor, he discovered the tomb hid among briers. 
His collected extant works were edited by Torelli (Oxf. 1792). There is a French trans- 
lation with notes by P. Peyrard (Paris, 1808, 2 vols.), and one in German by hlizze 
(Strals. 1824). The Arenarim was translated, into English by G. Anderson (Lond. 1784). 
Ihie object of the treatise is to prove that it is possible to assign a number greater than 
that of the grains of sand that would fill the sphere of the fixed stars, the diameter 
of which A; assumes at a certain number of stadia. The difficulty lay in expressing 
such a vast iiumher by means of the clumsy notation of Greek arithmetic, and the device 
by which the difficulty is eluded is considered as affording a striking instance of A.’s 
genius. ■ 

AECHIME'BES, the Principle of, is one of the most important in the science of 
Hydrostatics, and is so called because the discovery of it is generally ascribed to the 
Syracusan philosopher. It may be thus stated: A body when immersed in a fluid loses 
exactly as niiicli of its weight as is equal to the weight of the fluid it displaces; or: A 
fluid sustains as much of the weight of a body immersed in it as is equal to the weight of 
the fluid displaced by it. It is proved experimentally in the following way. A delicate 
balance is so arranged that two brass cylinders, A and B, may be suspended from one of 
the scale-pans, the one under the other. The lower cylinder, B, is solid, or closed all 
round, and fits accurately into the upper cylinder, A, which is hollow. When the two 
cylinders are placed under the one scale, pan-iveights are placed upon the other until 
pwsrfect equilibrium is obtained. The cylinder B is now immersed in water, and in con- 
sequence of the buoyant tendency of the water exerted iipon it, the equilibrium is 
destroyed; hut it may be completely restored by filling the hollow cylinder, A, with 
water. The amount of weight which B has lost by being placed in the water, is thus 
found to be exactly the same as the weight of a quantity of water equal to its own hulk, 
or which is the same thing, to the quantity of water displaced by it. When bodies 
lighter than -water are -wholly immersed in it, they displace an amount of water of 
greater weight than their cwn, so that if left free to adjust themselves, they swim on the 
surface, only as much of their hulk heing submerged as Avill displace a quantity of 
w’ater weighing the same ‘ as themselves. Accordingly, while bodies heavier than 
Avater displace, when put into it, their own bulk, bodies lighter than water displace, 
wdien allowed to float on the surface, their own -weight of the fluid. Bodies of the same 
Aveight as Avater, according to the principle of Archimedes, have no tendency to rise or 
sink in it, for the Avater displaced by them Aveighs precisely the same as they do. The 
pretty scientific toy called the Cartesian diver is intended to illustrate this. ^ Although 
the principle of Archimedes is generally estalilished with reference to Avater, its applica- 
tion extends equally to bodies immersed in air or any other fluid. 

ABCHIME'DES’ SCEEW (called also the %-piral pump), a machine for raising wmter, 
said to haA^e been invented by Archimedes, during his stay in Egypt, for draining and 
irrigating the land. Its simplest form consists of a flexible tube bent spirally round a 
solid cylinder, the ends of which are furnished Avith pivots, so asTo admit of the whole 
turning round its axis. The machine is placed in an inclined position, so that the loAver 
mouth of the" tube may dip below the surface of the water to be raised. The loAvest 
bend of the tube Avill be filled Avith Avater, and if now the handle he made to turn in the 
direction of the hands of a Avatch, the mouth of the spiral tube Avill he raised above the 
surface; and the water inclosed in the tube, having no means of escape, Avill floAV Avithin 
it until, after one revolution, it A\ill occupy the second bend. The first bend lias mean- 
Avhile received a second charge, AAfliich, after a second revolution, flows up into tho 
second bend, and takes tlie place of the first charge, Avhlch has noAV moved up to the 
third bend. When, therefore, as many re Ablutions of the cylinder have been made as 
there are turns in the spiral tube, each of the lower bends Avill be filled wdth water; and 
in the course of another revolution, there being no higher bend for the water of the first 
charge to occupy, it Avill flow out of the tube by its upper mouth. At each succeeding 
revolution, the loAvest bend will be charged, anil the highest discharged. It will be seen 
chat there may he room to dispose a second tube side by side Avith the first, round the 
cjdinder, in wdiich case the screiv Avould he called double-threaded. In the ordinary 
construction of these machines, the cylinder itself is hollowed out into a double or triple 
threaded scrcAV, and inclosed in a water-tight case, Avhich turns round with it, the space 
betAveen the threads supplying the place of tubes. It is sometimes found convenient to 
fix the exterior envelope, and to make the screw A\-'ork within it, the outer edge of the 
latter heing as close as possible to the former Avithout actual contact. This modification 
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of tlie A. S. receives the name of -water-screw, and frequently of Dutch screw, from its 
Leing extensively used in Holland for draining low grounds. 

AECHirEI'AGO, a terra (of doubtful etymology) applied originally to that gulf of tiic 
Mediterranean -vdiicli separates Greece from Asia p but now extended to any sea, like it, 
tbickiy interspersed with islands, or rather to the group of islaiids themselves. Idle 
islands in the Greek archipelago or JEgean sea consist of two groups, called Cyclades 
and iSporades; the first from their being massed after the manner of a circle, the second 
from their being scattered in something of a line. The former lie to the east of southern 
Greece, while the latter skirt the w. of Asia Minor. 

Of the Cyclades the principal islands are: Lyra, Kythnos, Thera, Tenos, Andros, 
Maxes, Melos, and many more of inferior size. 'They all belong to Greece, and -will 
more conveniently be considered in connection with it. The chief islands of the Spor- 
adcs ai-e: Scarpanto, Kliodes, Cos, Patmos, Micaria, Samos, Scio, J^letelin, Lemnos, 
Imbros, Samothraki, Thasos, and many more of inferior size. These all belong to 
Turkey, and constitute a separate vilayet of the empire. Of both groups, the more con- 
siderable islands will he noticed, under the alphabetical arrangement, in their respective 
places. 

The other archipelagoes, loosely so called, -will receive separate notice each in its 
proper place. 

A remarkable circumstance may be mentioned in connection with archipelagoes. 
Tlic islands of the globe rarely stand alone. With very few exceptions, they may ail be 
classified into clusters. In most clusters, again, there is generally more or less of simili- 
tude between tbe different members of each — similitude sometimes of one kind, and some- 
times of another. Perhaps the similitude that is most obvious even on the face of an 
ordinary map, is that, really like the links of a chain, the members of a cluster have 
their lengtlis, as distinguished from their breadths, in one and the same direction. In 
the IVest Indies, for mstance, look at the Bahamas, and look also at the Antilles, 
Greater and Lesser. In the East Indies, again, the same thing is seen in carrying the 
eye from the n. end of the Philippines to the n. end of Sumatra, or even of the Anda- 
mans. Lastly, on the opposite coasts of the upper Pacific, o])serve the American side 
upwards from the s. end of Vancouver’s island to Mt. St. Elias, and the Asiatic side 
downwards from the tipper extremity of Kamtchatka — which is all but an island — 
through the Kuriles, to the lower extremity of japan, 

AIICIIITECTS, xAmerigan Institute of. An attempt was made among leading 
architects to organize this institution about 1836, and again in 1857, but it was not estab- 
lished on a permanent footing until 1867. The office Lud library are in fih’inity buiid- 
iug, Mew' York, and it has chapters in many places in the country. The prococciings of 
the annual conventions include a number of papers and debates on constructionaraud 
cestheticui subjects, published with the annual reports of the society. Through its chap- 
ters the institute has improved the building laws of the country in various localities, and 
called public attention to the deficiencies of many national structures. The main object 
of this institute is to unite in fello-wship the architects of this continent, and to combine 
their efforts so as to promote tbe artistic, scientific, and practical efficiency of tbe pro- 
fession. It proposes to have the la-ws in relation to public health and safety, as con- 
nected wdth buildings, perfected; and as tlie profession of architecture has no legal 
restrictions and no requirement of examinations, the members proteose to effect all neces- 
sary reforms through the in stitnte; A charge of 5 per cent on the cost of building has 
been adopted for full professional services, distributed as follows: 5 per cent for full ser- 
vices, of which per cent are for working drawings and specifications, 1 per cent for 
detail drawings, and l-J- per cent for superintendence. America can hardly claim to have 
produced a special school of architecture, but there are many public edifices that deserve 
to be mentioned as specimens of architectural beauty. Many of our best architects are 
now designing in what is termed the “colonial ” style, wdiich is an adaptation of the 
Dutch style so much in vogue in this country during the last century. Comparatively 
little attention was paid to architecture before the civil -^var, but the growing taste and 
prosperity of the country have enabled arcbitects to erect many liandsomc dwelling- 
houses, which will in no way suffer by comparison with those of European citiek 
Brick, stone, and, iron are now much iisecl in this country, and the Gothic style luis been 
widely adopted for church edifices. Trinity church in 'New York, completed in 1840, 
one of the first great Gothic edifices of stone in the United States, Grace cliurcli, and St. 
Patrick’s cathedral, in the same city, are fine s])cdmcns of that style. The temple 
Emmaniiffi is a reproduction of Saracenic forms. The Roman Catholic cathedral in Phil- 
adelphia is modeled after the Italian edifices of the time of ]\Ochacl Angelo. Trinity 
church, of Boston, is the best example of the Romanesque influenced by the Byzantine, 
copied from edifices erected in France during the 12th century. The new “ Old Soutli 
chui’ch” in Boston is a building of strong form and decoration. The museum of art in 
the same city inclines to the Venetian Gothic, and among the more prominent of the later 
renaissance liuildings are the Boston and New" York ]K')st-offices, built of granite, brick, 
and iron. The lofty building is a noticonblo feature of the lower part of New 

1 oi'k. Tlie Grand Central railroad depot of New York, and tlic new" Low’d 1 and Provi- 
dcncc depots in Boston, are splendid and well-appointed structures. The capitol at 
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Washingtoii, the corner-stone of which was laid in 1793, is in the style of renaissanceo 
Extensive additions have_ been mad to both wings since 1850. The "material used is a 
handsome marble, the original building being of sandstone. The treasury building and 
the patent office are in the Greek style, as are the sub-treasury and custom-house, at 
New York. Of public buildings in Gothic form, a high rank must be given to the Con- 
necticut state curpitol at Hartto^^ new capitoi at Albany, N. Y. , and the Ohio capitol 
at tJoIimibus. Many fine buildings liave been erected for commercial purposes in various 
cities of the United States which justly deserve the title of “business palaces,” and are 
Avell suited to accommodate our merchant princes. Although architects are somewhat 
fettered by the small lots of 25 ft. in width prevailing in most of our cities, many 
dwelling-houses present remarkably handsome exteriors and interiors. Fifth avenue, in 
Kew York, is in this respect one of the finest thoroughfares in the world. The apart- 
ment liouses wdiich- have come into fashion since the late war, covering more than one 
lot, have fared better in an artistic point of view, of which the Stevens house of blew 
York is one of the notable examples. Many beautiful country residences are to be found 
at Newport, Long Branch, and scattered throughout the country. There is a class of 
dwellings, however, which deserve severe censure, the so-called tenement-houses of our ij 

large cities, in which hundreds of families are crowded, at low rents, without proper 
accommodations for light, air, or water. But there is a movement to introduce marked 
improveraents in this class of houses. (See HMory of ArcMieeiureyAmm^ 

ami Modern.) I 

AECHITECT'ITEAL PAUfTIKCf- has for its subjects the exteriors or interiors of remark- 
ahle buildings; churches, castles, streets in cities, etc. It is mentioned by Yitnivius, I 

but is comparatively a modern art. Benozzo Goxzoli, Ghirlandajo, and the Yenetian ■■ 

school, cultivated this department of art in the middle ages; and Pinturicchio, by order 
of pope Innocent YIIL, painted a series of views of cities in the style of the Flemish 
school, wliich, under the brotliers Yan Eyck, had distinguished itself by careful treat- ■ 

merit of architectural backgrounds, etc. For a loug time, A. P. was regarded only as 
accessory to other styles of art; but, at the close of the 16th c., P. ]Neefs,ln his views of j 

tlie interiors of Gothic churches, gave to this branch of the fine arts an independent =: 

form; and Stcenwyck the younger, in the following century, extended its application in 
his views of the interiors of prisons, of which his picture of “Peter Liberated from 
Prison’’ is an example. The art was still further extended and cultivated by Yan. ’ 

der Heijden, Blick, Yan Deelen, E. de Yille, Johann Ghering, and others who painted '! 

views of church interiors in the Italian style, palaces, and chambers. The interior view 
of the clinrch of Amsterdam, painted by Ruisdael, deserves especiarnotice. In the i 

18th c., the Yenetian Canale and his nephew Bellotto (generally known by the name of 
Canaletto), painted many views of cities, but especially of the canals and buildings of 
Venice. Collections of their numerous works are found at Dresden, Woburn abbey, etc. 

In recent times, A. P. has been very successfully cultivated in Germany, France, 

England, Holland, and Belgium. Schinkel is celebrated for his fine union of classical 
taste with richness of decorative invention. His two most striking works are St. Peter’s, 
and the Duomo at Milan; Paul Gropius has shown great faleot in his cathedral at 
Rheims, built in honor of Joan of Arc. .His dioramas^rre well known ; and Domenico 
Quaglio, who d. in 1837, throughout his innumerable compositions, has exhibited an 
exquisite appreciation of perspective, and of the poetical arrangement of details. Among 
modern A. painters maybe mentioned~in England, Prout (views of Italy, Germany, 
etc.), Roberts (whose genius has sought for its materials in Spain and the east, and who 
paints the architecture of foreign lands with rare truthfulnc.ss and lively vigor), 

Mackenzie, Goodall, Williams, and the water-color painters Haghe, Chase, Howse, and 
Olliers; in Prance — Granet (d. 1849), the most celebrated art painter of the ncw^ French 
school; and the water-color painters Ouvrie, Garnery, Rochebrune, and Yilleret; in 
Italy— Migliara^ and Helirlich (a German, wlio has been styled “ tlie modern Canaletto”); 
in German}" — Yon Bayer, Hasenpfiug, of Halberstadt (who paints beauli fully old cloist or- 
alleys under winter-eifects), Aiuniuller, Yermeersch, Pulian of Diisscldorf (who displays 
great skill in the representation of old streets and time-wmrn churches), Conrad, Gartner, 

Grad), Helift, Dietrich, etc.; in Holland and Belgium — Waldorp, Carseu, Boosborn, Yon 
Haanen, Ten Kate, Springer, and Bossuet. 

AECHITECTITRE (Lat. arcldtectnm^ from tlie Gr. arcMtectdn, the chief fabricator, the 
arcliilect), the art of building or constructing. In this country, A. is usually divided 
into civil, military, and naval. In the present article we shall confine ourselves to the I 

first, the two latter being treated of, the former under the head of Foktificatton, the 
latter under that of Sriip-BUiLDixo. Civil A., when taken in the widest sense, may be 
regarded either from an artistical, a scientific, or a utilitarian point of view. In the first 
case, as a means of giving external form and sensible expression to mental conceptions 
or ideas, it is a branch of esthetics, or of tiie fine arts properly so called (see Anrh and 
takes rank with sculpture and painting; in the second case, it consists in a knowledge of 
certain laws of physical nature, and a'conseqiient power of calling them into play, or 
counteracting their operation, and is consequently a branch of that wdder department of 
science to which the name of mechanicH (q.v.) is given; whereas in the last it becomes a 
practical art, which has for its object the application of the principles, both artistic and 
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scientific, which A. embraces, to the elevation of national and individual character, and 
the increase of the physical comfort and well-being of mtinkind. But tlnnigii it admits 
of being thus analyzed or separated in tliougiit, it must mh: be imagined that A. (*uii 
exhibit in practice any one of these principles to the exclusion of tlie <>thcrs. ^ The, 
abstract conception of all-pervading deity, as embodied in tlie Greek temple — tlie religious 
as})iratiou after a personal god, as shadowed forth in the Gothic ^cathedral — can be 
realized only in accordance with the principles of mechanics, and the' most rigorous 
adaptation of means to ends; whereas, in an opposite direction, the kraal of the Hot- 
tentot, the hut of tiie Indian in the American wilderness, or even the vulgar c.liinmcy- 
slalk in the dingy manufacturing suburb, if propeidy constructed for their respectiv^^ 
purposes, will be found to liave obeyed such msthetical principles as they may have come 
in contact witli. Nature is not self-contradictory; and art and science, ])eauty and 
utility, when riglitly understood, are never in conliict. A celebrated German writer and 
thinker (B'. Schlcgel) has described A. as ‘‘frozen music;” and the (‘omjairison is in 
accordance with the remarks which w^e have made; for music, though api)ar(*ntly the 
freest and most lawless, is in reality the most rigorously scientific of the tins. But 
though a strict adherence to all the principles of A. he indispensahle to every genuine 
architectural structure, whatever he its object, it by no means follows tljat ecjual promi- 
nence must be given to each of these principles on every occasion. If a building has for 
its primary object the expression and commemoration of such feelings as grief, gratitude, 
devotion, or the like, this object manifestly will he best attained by subordinating tli(3 
scientific and utilitarian to the testhetic principles of A.; and the reverse will be the case 
where mere convenience, and also, though in a lesser degree, where convenience, in 
combination with beauty or magnificence, is sought. It is in a great measure by the 
prominence which they have given to one or otlier of these principles, that diilercnt 
nations have displayed their diversities of character in their A. The speculative and 
poetical character of the Greeks was exhibited in their temples, whilst their preference 
of the state to the individual appeared in the fact that these structiu’cs were designed 
for the worship of the protecting divinity of the city by the citizen, not for the wu>rship 
of a personal god by the individual man. Amongst the Romans, again, terrestrial power 
and material aggrandizement were the exclusively national aspirations, and consequently 
their A. had their own honor and glory primarily in viewx The basilicas, amphi- 
theaters, and triumphal arches of the Romans were their own; but the temples wiiieh 
they raised in honor of the gods were little else than imperfect copies from the Greek, 
with scarcely any assignable national characteristics. Then, when w’e come to medieval 
times, though, on the revival of spiritual tendencies, aesthetic principles again become 
prominent, they exhibit themselves under totally different forms; and the distinctions 
between heathen and Christian thought could scarcely be more distinctly statt^i in w’ords 
than they are exhibited to the eye inrihe difference ])otween a Greek tenlploand a Gothic 
cathedral. Even the relation which subsists betw^eem Christian and Mohammedan A. 
(Gothic xV. and Arabian A., q.v.) strikingly reminds us of the fact that Mohammedanism 
was hut a sort of bastard Christianity, domestic life again appeared in full purity and 
vigor only in modern times; and then only do wc see the utilitarian principles of A. 
finally prevailing over the sesthetlc. But apart from the mental characteristics and 
tendencies of a people, there are many other circumstances which modify their A. (.)f 
these, one of the most important is climate. Arrangements for the permanent and com- 
modious residence of the family within doors could not he expected to attain much 
perfection amongst a race like the Greeks, whose life was sp(mt in the open air; and the 
climate of Holland, as well as the genius of the people and the character of their occu- 
pations, has had much to do with the fact that tlie Dutch have rarely risen above a 
towm-house. Following thus the peculiarities of national character and circumstances, 
it is obvious that the more widely these differ in any two nations, the more dissimilar 
will he the styles of A. wliieli they produce respectively. Moreover, it is apparent that 
tlie^ higher the stage of national development, the more marked will be tlm character 
which the A. of a people will assume. A. thus bears a strict analogy to hmguasre. 
Both are an expression of thought, and in the one and in the other, the richness, 
variety, and precision of the expression will he in proportion to the quantity and quality 
of the tliqught to be expressed. Lastly, in the fact that all genuine A. is the expression 
of the ruling national ideas and forms of thought of some one particular people, wm 
^■^rceive the reason -why a building compounded of several styles should be characterless 
hd imp]ea.sing; and wdiy this should be more and more the case, the more characteristic 
die styles compounded, and the greater the equality preserved amongst them. The 
Doric pillar in itself, and still more, perhaps, the Roman adaptation of it, is the simplest 
and most rudimentary of all pillars; and what we are in the habit of calling Saxon, is the 
simplest and most rudimentary’’ of all the styles of Gothic A. ; and hence the introduction 
of a few Tuscan pillars considerably modified into a Saxon or Romanic cliureh. does not 
awaken feelings of very decided repugnance, whereas an attempt to comliine eipiallv the 
beauties of the Parthenon and of Cologne cathedral in the same building woufd be 
unspeakably revolting. The limits of the present article preclude us from presenting to 
the reader a consecutive account of the origin and development of the different styles of 
A. These will be treated under separate heads (see EorvpTTAJir A., Indian A., Gbeek 
A,, Gothic A., Aeabian A.; see also Akcii, Pillah, AucHiTitAVE, etc.); and all that 
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can be Iiere attempted is to trace the earlier stages tbrougli which A. passed in the 
historical nations, before it reached the point at which it afforded the means of express- 
ing the feelings or supply ing the wants of mankind. 

1. The earliest stage of nioniimental A. in every part of the world seems to have been 
that in which it supplied to the existing generation the means of setting a mark on the 
face of the earth, of a nature so ineffaceable as that it should continue to he visible to 
future generations. Ko attempt was yet made to tell a tale either by the form of the 
monument, or by any figure or inscription engraven on it. Apart from the tradition 
intended to accompany"* it, it was speechless— confessedly unintelligible. But it is easy 
to see how powerful would be the effect of such an erection in preserving that tradition 
from ohiivioii, and fixing it down to the particular locality ; for so long as a conspicuous 
object existed, which obviously was the work of human hands, the cause of its existence 
would be a subject of curiosity, which could be gratified only by inquiries which must 
lead to a recital of the events intended to be commemorated. It was with this view that 
Joshua (xxiv. 26) took a stone, and set it up under an oak that was by the sanctuary of 
the Lord, “And said unto all the people: Behold, this stone shall be a witness unto us; for 
it hath heard all the words of the Lord.” To this primary class of monuments belong 
those tumuli or barrows, and conical heaps of stones called cairns, earns, or kearns, 
which, when they occur in Britain, we perhaps rightly ascribe to the Celtic portion of 
our forefathers, but wliicii there is much reason to believe have been erected by every 
race at a certain stage of their progress. The barrow, it is true, is not •wholly destitute 
of ar’chitectural arrangements. Occasionally it contains a passage or narrow gallery 
leading to a square inclosure or small chamher, in which the remains of bones, and of 
rude urns, drinking-cups, and other articles, sometimes of Roman or Brito-Roman 
manufacture, are found. The barrows are always, however, of the rudest and most 
inartificial construction, and in considering them we are only, as it were, on the threshold 
of architectural science. 

2. The earliest class of erections to which this title can with any propriety he given, 
are those wdiich are commonly spoken of as Druidical temples. These consist generally 
of separate stones, often of enormous size, raised on their ends, sometimes in a circle, and 
at other times so as to inclose an oblong space, which in some cases is roofed in by hori- 
zontal slabs, Tliese roofing-stones are frequently of such prodigious weight as to give 
rise to many conjectures regarding the mechanical nieans by which, and the mecliamcal 
knowledge of those by whom, tliey were placed in the positions in which we see them. 
These strange, and, to us, almost wholly unintelligible remains of antiquity, when of 
great extent, assume an air of savage and gloomy majesty. Of this the most conspicuous 
instance anywhere to be found is tliat of Stonehenge (q.v.), in Salisbury plain in Wilt- 
shire. Wherever a Celtic population existed, these monuments are to be 'fouivd. Druid- 
ical monuments are more common in France than in England; and in France, as might 
be expected, they exist in the greatest numbers and variety in Brittany (q.v.), though 
none of them approach the magnitude, or, in some respects, the workmanship of Stone- 
henge. The Celtic monuments of Brittany are of different classes, and have received 
different names — that which is most architectural in character being the dolmen, or 
cromlech, as it is called in England. The cromlech consists generally of two rows of 
perpendicular stones, arranged so as to fit pretty closely to each other, and covered with 
horizontal roofing slabs, thus forming a chamber, which is generally of such height as to 
allow’’ a man to walk through It upright. But the largest and most perfect specimen of 
tlie dolmen is to he seen, not in Brittany, but in the neighborhood of Saumur on the 
Loire. It measures more than 80 ft. in length. To the same early stage in the science, 
though probably to a m\ich earlier period in point of time, are to be referred those Cyclo- 
pean wud Is and fortifi cations which at Tiryns and Mycenae in Argolis excited the wonder 
of the later Grc(d^s; the Etruscan walls at Fiesole; and the similar structures which are 
found both in Central and South America. 

8. The next stage in advance of that primeval and prehistoric one of wdiich the traces 
are thus so widely spread, is that at which the science seems to have culminated in all 
hut the classical nations of antiquity, and those races wdiicli have had the benefit of 
their genius and invention. We have here an accurate measurement of parts, and a cor- 
responding division of the building. The pillar also makes its appearance, though it is 
by no means used with the same freedom, nor does it exhibit the same variety of form to 
winch it attained in Greek A. The stage of which wm here speak was attained by the 
inhabitants of Central and Southern America before its discovery by Europeans; and in 
Mexico, even by the Tolteeans, an earlier race, which had given way before the Mexicans 
of the days of Cortes. Peruvian A. exhibits neither columns nor arches; but the remains 
of the palace at Mitla possessed a portico with plain cylindrical columns; and the avails 
were covered wdth rude sculpture. In the cloisters of a building at Palenque, a species 
of inartificial triangular arch, formed by Courses of stones projecting over each other, was 
found. It is very instructive as showing the natural, and, so to speak, necessary charac- 
ter of certain architectural forms at certain stages of national development, to find that 
the pyramid, wiiich is little more than a regularly constructed cairn, is met with even 
more frequently in Mexico than in Egypt; and whether or not w’e regard it as the primary 
form of the pagoda of India, it certainly formed the basis both of Mexican and Egyptian 
A, The discussions winch have been carried on with so much keenness as to the priority 
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of date of Indian and Eg 5 ''ptian A., lose miicli of tlieir importance when w- find a race, 
acting in all probability* independently of botli, starting from the same primary form as 
the one, and in the discovery of the pillar and the arcli, inaking t'-vo of the most impor- 
tant of the further steps in advance to 'which they respect! vel}' lay claim. Keeping these 
facts in view, it would seem, moreover, that something more is rcKpiired to prove an his- 
torical connection between Doric and Egyptian A., than the circumstance th;ii the col- 
umns which they respectively employ possess a base, a shaft, ami a capioil, or tliat both 
are used to support an entablature. Even the long unbroken horizontal lines ^yh^ch seem 
to indicate an affinity between the architectural styles of Egypt and of (IreiHiC, andwliicii 
distinguish them both so sharply from the Christian A. of niedijeval Euro[>e, may be the 
result rather of a similarity of circumstances than an identity of origin. Iliough these 
styles agree in having columns, and though the columns support liorizontal entablalures 
in eacii, they disagree in the forms of the columns, in the character of tiieentahiature, and 
indeed, in almost every other particular. Whilst Greek pillars taper towards the top, and 
the walls are vertical, in Egyptian buildings the very reverse is the case, the pillars being 
vertical, and the walls sloped. When the effect of a -whole Greek building;, surrounded 
by a colonnade, and of an Egyptian building is considered, a certtiin siniilarity appears 
— the base in each case being wider than the upper part; but the result is produced in 
the one case by sloping the pillars, and in the other, by sloping the walls, the external 
edges of which form a slightly acute angle with the base of the building. I'he great 
distinction, however, between the A. of Egypt and Greece consists in the stages whieli 
they respectively reached. The A. of Egypt retained tlirougliout a cliaracter of gloomy 
strength, and never attained to the lightness, freedom, or variety of that of Greece. In 
the one case, the traditionary forms con tinned throughout to dominate and subdue the 
free spirit of art; in the latter, art triumphed over tradition, and owned no laws hut its 
own. It is in this circumstance that the distinction consists between the stage of A. of 
Which Egyptian may be considered the type, and of which Assyrian, Babyionian, and 
Persian A. are also examples, and that ultimate stage which was reached by tlie Greeks 
in one direction, and by the various Germanic nations in another. See Akabian A., 
Byzantine A., and Gothic A. 

AE'CEITEAVE (Gr. arcM-, chief; Lat. tra^)S, beam), the lowest part of the entablature 
(q.v.), or that which rests immediately upon tlie columns. 

AE'CHIVES. See Recobds. 

AE'CHIVOLT, the ornamental band or molding which runs round the lower part of 
the voussoirs of an arch. 

AE'CHOJiT, the highest magistrate in Athens. The government %vas originally mo- 
narchical; but on the death of Oodrus (q.v.), the Athemans, according to the traditionary 
account, resolved that no one should succeed him with the title of Icing (htmleiifi), and 
therefore appointed his son Medon with the title A. (ruleri. The office was at first for 
life, and confined to the family of Medon; but in 752 b.c., the time of office was limited 
to ten years; and in 714, the exclusive claims of Medon’s family to the office of A. were 
abrogated, and UAvas thrown: open to all persons of noble birth; afterwards to all citizens, 
without distinction of rank (477 B.c. ). In 688, the office hud licen made annual, and the 
number of archons had been extended to nine. The year was named from the first A.. ; to the 
second, styled Basileus, belonged the care of religious affairs; the third was Foiemarefios, 
or coramander-in-clilef; and the remaining six, having to conduct all criminal trials, were 
styled thesraothetse, or lawgivers,— Among the .Jewj^,' during die time of their subjection 
to the Romans, the title of A, had various meanings; but was generally given to the 
members of the sanhedrim or supreme council. — In the mystical jargon of the Gnostics, 
the term A. was frequently employed, and hence one of their sects, especially opposed to 
Judaism, received the name Archontics. See Gnostics. 

AECHY'TAS of Tarentum, one of the most illustrious men of antiquit v. ilonn.sbed 
about the year 400 b.c. His father’s name was Mnesagoras. A. is said to have been a 
contemporary of Plato, and on one occasion to have saved the life of the latter when the 
tyrant Dionysius wished to put him to death. His public career was gloi'ious. He wais 
seven times elected general of his city, though it was customary for tile offi<;o to be held 
only for one year; and in ev#ry campaign wddeh he niidertook* lie was victorious. His 
civil administration was equally fortunate. Affairs of the highest moment were repeat- 
edly intrusted to him ; and yet, though deeply skilled in philosophy and poli{i(‘.s, he was 
possessed of a childlike simplicity of character. He was drowned on the Apulian coast. 
,A.’s virtues were as conspicuous as his talents. He paid the most humane attention to 
fthe comfort and education of his slaves, and although one of the greatest geometricians, 
■he did not disdain to make a rattle for the amusement of his children. He solved the 
problem of the doubling of the cube, and secured almost the rej)iii.ation of a magician 
by his numerous mechanical contrivances, the rao.st wonderful of which was the flying 
pigeon. A Pythagorean in philosophy, he is generally supposed to have exerted a con- 
siderable influence on Plato, and some affirm that even the gigantic understanding of 
Aristotle was indebted to him for the idea of his categories. Only fragments of his writ- 
ffigs remain. They relate to metaphysics, ethics, logic, and physics. 
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ABCIBOS'SO, a t. of central Italy, in the province of Grosseto, 23 m. n.e. from Gros- 
seto, on a feeder of the Umbrone, among the xlpenaines. Pop. of commune, 5859. 


AECOXA, or Akco'lb, a village on the left bank of the Adige, in northern Italy, 15 m. 
e.s.e. of Verona, famous for the victory gained by Bonaparte over the Austrians, 17th 
Nov., 1796. The Austrians, relieved by the retreat of Moreau from the lihine, had 
begun to take the otfensive in Italy, and gen. Alvinzy appeared at the head of 50,000 
men, udth the main body of -which he advanced to Caldiero, and threatened Vei’ona. 
Bonaparte, recognizing the danger, descended by night the course of the Adige, crossed 
that river at lionco, and was thus in a position to threaten the left flank of Alvinzy’s 
army, -vvliich was posted at A. A causeway leads from Ronco across the morasses to A., 
before reaching which, the road crosses the small stream of the Alpon by a narrow 
bridge. Tiiis bridge was defended by the Austrian general, Mittrowsky, with 14 bat- 
talions of infantry, and 2 squadrons of cavalry. On the 14th of hTov,, Aiigereau 
attacked the bridge with two battalions of grenadiers, but being exposed in flank to 
the Austrian hre, was obliged to withdraw. Bonaparte now seized the standard him- 
self, and rushed on the bridge, followed by the grenadiers; but again the Are of the Aus- 
trians, who were in much greater forc» tlian the French, made it necessary to draw 
back. The struggle was renewed on the 16th, with a similar result; and it was only 
on the 17th that the French succeeded in getting possession of A., not, however, by 
forcing the bridge, but by sending a column across the xAlpon, lower down, and getting 
in rear of the Austrians. On this Alvinzy was obliged to retreat to Vicenza. It fared 
no better with the other column of tlie "Austrians under Davidovich. In this series 
of battles the xlustiians lost 18,000 men killed, and 6000 prisoners. The French loss 
was 15,000. 

AEQOH, Jean Claude b’, a distinguished French engineer, b. at Pontarlier, 1733, 
was originally intended for the church, but on manifesting a decided preference for the 
study of Vaubaii, his father, an eminent jurisconsult, consented to his choice of a mili- 
tary profession. In 1754, he entered the military school at Mezi^res, and, in the follow- 
ing year, he passed as an engineer. During the seven years' war, he acquired consid- 
erable reputation, especially in the defense of Cassel. His fertility of invention was 
surprising, and of the greatest benefit to that branch of the service with which he -^vas 
connected, In all his — which, in spite of a very faulty style, can be read with 

pleasure — there are indications of a lively, rich, and vigorous genius. He was even 
bold enough to question the- wisdom of certain strategical propositions of the great 
Frederick. But his most famous scheme was that by which he hoped to reduce Gib- 
raltar, then in the hands of the English, and defended by governor Elliot. He con- 
trived fioating batteries, incombustible, and not liable to sink, which, however, were 
not siiece.ssfui, though this is mainly to be attributed to the fact of his efforta being 
indifferently supported. When the French, under Dumouriez, overran Holland, A. took 
severui strongly-fortified places, amongst others, Breda. After this, he retired from 
public life, and confined himself to the literature of his profession. His most impor- 
tant woric is et PoUUqim sur les ForUficaiiona {Pbxis, 1795). In 

1799, Bonaparte called him to the senate, but he died the year after. . 

AECOS BE LA FEOlirTE'EA, a t. on the right bank of the Guadalete, in Andalusia, 
Spain. Its principal manufacture is that of tanned leather, which -vs-^as the first estab- 
lished in Andalusia: thread and ropes are also manufactured. Pop. 11,270. A. de la 
P. has a wild and romantic situation, which harmonizes well with the picturesque garb 
of the inhabitants, who still wear the old national costume, it was called Arcos, fi-om 
being built in the form of a '‘bow;" and after Alfonso-el-Sabio had rescued it from the 
ISIooVs, it received the additional name of (klaF’rontcm, from its frontier position, being 
in the vicinity of tlie Moorish kingdom of Granada. Almost impregnable by nature, it 
was furthermore embattled with walls and towers, part of which still remain, and afford 
a magnificent view of the Ronda mountains. The rich plains that lie below the rocky 
town are famed in the Spanish ballads for their breed of war-steeds, “Arcos barbs." 

AECOT, a city of Hindostan, in the presidency of Madras, the capital of the district 
of north Arcot. It fe situated on the right bank of thePalar, a river which, rising in 
My.sore, is, in the rainy season, about i m. wide before the tovirn. It stands in n. lat. 
12" 54', and in e. long. 79° 24', and is distant from Madras 65 miles. Besides the military 
cantonment, which can accommodate 3 regiments of cavalry, A. contains some mosques 
in a tolerable state of repair, and the ruins of the Nawaab’s palace. At the census of 
1871, the t. of A. (more properly spelled Arkdt) had a pop. of 10,988. A. is chiefly notice- 


AECIS-SITE-AITBE, a small t. in the French department of Aube, situated in lat. 48* 
32' n. , long. 4° 8'e. , with (1876) 2817 inhabitauts, is remarkable on account of the battle 
fought here, Mar. 20, 21, 1814, between Napoleon and the allied forces under prince 
Bell war tzen berg. The battle, beginning with several skirmishes on the first, and end- 
ing in a general engagement on the second day, when the French retreated over the 
Aube, was not in itself Very important. But Napoleon now formed the plan of operating 
in the rear of the allies, and left the road to Paris open; assuming that they would not 
venture to proceed without attempting first to secure their rear. The allies marched, 
nevertheless, on the capital, and thus decided the campaign. 
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able for its history. It was the spot where Clive first firmly established his military 
reputation. With a force of 300 Sepoys, 200 Europeans, and Sdielcl-picces, he inarched 
a^'ainst A., which was ganisoned hy 1100 men; and after having taken it, he stood a 
siege of 50 days against thousands of assailants, amid hardships and privations of every 
description. 

AiiCoT, a portion of the presidency of Madras, It consists of 2 districts, the northern 
and the southern, of which the i^espective areas are 7139 sq.m., and 4873, and the respec- 
tive populations, according to the ceus'us of 1871, 2,015,278 and 1,755,817. 

As most of the rivers are destitute of water in the dry season, there are thousands 
of tanks in A. Some of them are of an enormous size: that of Cavcry-pak, in })ar- 
ticular, measures 8 m. by 3. These tanks are indispensable, as well for irrigation as for 
domestic use. The hot and parching winds from the w., sweeping down the valle\’s of 
the eastern ghats, are often fatal to birds on the wing, and also to human beings when 
exposed for any length of time, Glass cracks and flies in pieces; and wood shrinks, 
splits, and shivers; and from the mutual friction of the sapless trees, spontaneous com- 
bustiou sometimes takes place in the jungles. 

AECTIC means, properly, lying near the constellation of the hear (Gr. arcUh'i), and 
hence, northern. The arctic circle is a circle drawn round the north pole, at a distance 
from it equal to the obliquity of the ecliptic, or 23|-“. The corresponding circle round 
the south pole is the AjUrwcUc circle. "Within each of these circles tinire is a period uf 
the year when the sun does not set, and another when he is never seen, this period 
being longer the nearer to the pole. 

ARCTIC CURRENT comes from the northern ocean down Davis’s strait and also 
down thee, coast of Greenland, joins the Labrador current off cape Farewell, flows 
along the Newfoundland coast, and is lost in the gulf stream. Its water is very cold, 
and has the effect of lowmiing the temperature of the Labrador coast 

ARCTIC HKxHLANBS, a name sometimes applied, though not very appropriately, to 
that portion of the American continent which lies between Hudson ’shay and the mbulh 
of the Mackenzie. It has been the scene of all, or nearly all, the overland efforts m con- 
nection with the exploration of a n.w. passage, from Hearne’s discovery of the Copper- 
mine, down to the recent voyage of Anderson— 'the most prominent among the inter- 
mediate laborers having been Franklin, Richardson, Back, Dease, Simpson, and Rue.. 

ARC'TIC OCEAN, that part of the universal sea which surrounds the north pole. Its 
single boundary, that towards the s., naturally divides itself into four sections— the 
northern shores respectively of the two continents, and the nortliern limits respectively 
of the two intercontinental oceans. 

The A. 0. meets the Pacific at Behring strait, in about GC’ of n. lat., so that here the 
A. O. overlaps the arctic circle by about 30'. On the side of the Atlantic, again, the 
common border seems to be equally irdependent of arbitrary definition, for 8(*or®sby 
sound almost as definitely terminates the s.e. coast of Greenland as Nortii Cape term- 
inates the n.w. coast of Europe; so that, as lioth extremes are intersected by about the 
same parallel of 71°, the A. O, here falls short of the arctic circle hy about LF', 

III the old world, the A. 0., if we include its guifs, stretches s" of llie arctic circle, 
in the White sea, fully 2° ; -while at cape Severo, 'the most northerly point of Asia, in 
lat. 78“ 25' n., it falls short of the same by 11° 55'. Lastly, witiiin the range of the new 
wmrld, the A.O.,in its strict acceptation, is everywhere" loreed hack within the arctic 
circle, about 5° at Point Barrow, about 7^“ on Barrow’s strait, and about 3 'at Die strait 
of the Fury and Hecla. 

The waters of the A. 0., however, may conveniently be extended beyond these their 
strict limits. So far as the mere aspect of the map is‘ concerned, Daviss .strait, Ballhrs 
bay, and Hudson’s bay may be regarded as gulfs rather of the Atlantic than of the A.O. 
But if essential characteristics are permitted to outweigh mere position, Ihev must be 
assigned rather to the A.O. than to the Atlantic. Besides being all fed by cui'fents from 
the A.O. , they are all hyperborean in temperature. Even the most southerly of the 
three illustrates this. "While Hudson’s straits present, in general, more ice tluui Davis's 
strait or Baffin’s bay, Hudson’s bay itself has been the scene T>f perhaps the two most 
abortive, if not most disastrous, of aU modern attempts at northern disco verv. On opjpo- 
site sides of Southampton island, Lyons and Black ^vere arrested by iinpimetrable pucks, 
the one near the bay of God’s Mercy, and the other off cape CWfort— the latter iioiiifc 
being U°, and the former being twice as much, s. of the arctic circle. Reckoning, 
therefore, to the bottom of James’s bay, as an arm of Hudson’s, the arctic seas, thi'is 
appended to the A.O. proper, reach as far s. as the parallel of London, 

Little as is yet known, at least accurately, of the A.O,, its discovery and exploration 
have developed and tasked more skill and heroism than perhaps the exploration and 
discovery of all the rest of the world since the age of Columbus. Without anticipating 
what is to be said on this subject under the heads of North-East Passaok, NAuitu- 
"West Passage, and Polar Expeditioks, it may not be out of place here to state sum- 
marily the comparatively easy labors of the Russians wliile issuing, a.s it were, from their 
domestic rivers to survey their domestic .shores. About a century and a quarter ago the 
Muscovites simultaneously sent forth five expeditions to complete, if possible, the n.e. 
passage. From the "White sea to the Obi, four seasons were consumed; from the Obi to 



the Yenesei, four seasons; from the Yenesei to the Lena, season after season was spent 
in both directions without success; from the Lena to the Kolyma, six seasons were occu- 
pied; from the Kolyma to tlie Pacihc every effort was fruitless, though the Cossack 
Beshneff was known to have accomplished this part of the enterprise about a century 
before. '■ 

Arctic navigation, in fact, is beset by almost every imaginable difficulty and danger. 
In addition to the peculiar perils of ice in all possible states, the adventurer, often blinded 
by fogs and snows, has to face, generally without guide or sea-room, the storms, tides, 
and currents of comparatively unknown waters. If such be his three months of sum- 
mer, what must be his nine months of winter! Take a general illustration from the per- 
sonal experience of the most successful of all the arctic navigators. On the parallel of 
and under a temperature of IS'" below zero of Fah., capt. M’Clure spent 
the night of 30tli Oct. 1851, on the ice, amid prowling bears, and that without food or 
ammunition— his only guide being a pocket-compass, which, however, the darkness, 
thickened by mist and drift, rendered useless. The gallant officer whiled away the 
time by sleeping three hours on “a famous bed of soft dry snow,” and by wandering 10 
nt, by the crow’s flight, over a sui'face so rugged as to endanger his limbs. It was a,t 
the close of a pedestrian expedition of nine days, on very short allowance of food and 
wuiter, that the adventure took place; and it had been immediately occasioned by a gen- 
erous desire of reaching the winter quarters by a nearer cut, so as to have “a warm meal 
ready for his men on their arrival.” 

Notwithstanding the labors and researches of two centuries and a half, very little of 
this vast ocean hasl)een even seen by man. To the n. of SS'’ 30', in fact, the A.O., so far 
as authentic evidence goes, is a mere blank to geographers, for Parry, in 18S7, barely 
reached lat. 82"" 45'; Kane, in 1854, touched only 81° 22'; the Polaris, in 1871, reached 
only 82° 16' ; in 1874, the Austro-Hungarian polar expedition just reached 82° 5'; and 
the British expedition of 1875-6 could advance no further than 83° 20', the highest lati- 
tude ever attained. At all the intermediate points of longitude, the northern limit of 
geographical knowledge falls short, more or less at every i)oint, of the parallel of 83°. 
Perhaps the actual average of such northern limit, even on the full tale of 360° of long., 
may not exceed lat. 75°, as to leave absolutely unknown a circle of 30° of lat., or 
nearly 2100 miles in diameter— an area little inferior to that of Europe. This untrodden 
world, however, is not to be regarded as a continuous wilderness of ice. Parry, at his 
furthest point, found not an unbroken field, but separate floes, with more or less of open 
water between them— the mildness of the temperature being mdicated by falls of rain ; 
and Kane, again, at his furthest point, saw a free sea to the n., as far as the eye could 
reach, from n promontory 240 ft. high; while, to use his own words, “a gale from the 
11 . e., of 54 hours in duration, brought a heavy swell from that quarter wuthout disclosing 
any drift or other ice,” This is quite in keeping with the fact already noticed, that Hud- 
son’s straits and bay are often more encu inhered wdth pack than the waters of far 
higher latitudes. With regard to curreiits, Parry, during nearly the whole of his boat- 
sleigh expedition of 1827,'“found tliat his place by reckoning was considerably ahead 
of his place by observation, or, in other words, that his northward progress on the floes 
Avas neutralized more or less by the soutluvard progress of the floes themselves, the exist- 
ence of a current towards the s. being thus shown. M’Chire derwed advantage from 
tlie current, whether advancing through open water or drifting along at the mercy of 
the puck. The experience of Weypredit and Payer Avas different from that of any pre- 
ceding navig.ators, since tliey found that they steadily drifted While M’Clure had 

the fortune to return with the news of the discovery of the n.w. passage, M’Olintock 
has shown that the discovery must have been anticipated by Sir John Franklin. Suc- 
ceeding expeditions, of Avhicli a great number have been equipped by England, Germany, 
France, Sweden, America, Austria, and Denmark, have been mainly directed towards the 
north pole. Tlie reports of the expedition of 1875-6 lead to the conclusion that the 
pole is surrounded by an inaccessible region of ice, to which has been given the name 
of the paUeocrystic sea, or sea of ancient ice. 

Of the more southerly .portion of the A. O., the only section that is tolerably well 
known to a distance froni the continent is that which Avaslies the n.e. of America. It 
contains, under the collective name of polar archipelago, these islands, or parts of 
islands; Banks land, Prince Albert land, Wollaston land, Yictoria land. Prince Patrick 
island, Princess Royal islands, Melville island, Co rnAvalUs island, north DeAmn, Grinnell 
land, north Lincoln, and various others. Off the coast of the old world, again, are Spitz- 
bergen, Nova Zembla, New Siberia, Wrangel land. King Charles land, etc. The latest 
discovery, made Weypreeht and Payer in 1873, is that of Franz-Joseph land, an exten- 
sive and mountainous tract, lying about 200 m. due n. of Nova Zembla. Its s. coast is 
ill about 80 n. lat., and it was seen to extend as far n. as 83°, occupying at least 15° 
of longitude. The chief straits are Lancaster sound, Barrow’s strait, Smith's sound, 
strait of the Fury and Hecla, Wellington channel. Banks strait, etc. . The chief rivers, 
all of them on the mainland, are the Obi, the Yenesei, and the Lena, of the first class ; the 
Mackenzie, the Yana, the Indigirka, and the Kolyma, of the second; and many others of 
the third. 

The ])rincipal production of the A. O. has been the whale. The whale-fisheries on the av. 
coast of Snitzbera-en, and on both sides of Greenland, scarcely need to be mentioned. But 
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ife may not be generally known, that, according to official returns as quoted by admiral 
Beecby, tlm Americans bad, in two y drawn more than 8,000,000 uf dollars, or 
upwards of £1,600,000 sterile from the wliale-tisbery of Behring strait alone. 

On the side of east Siberia, however, the A. O. produces a more remarkable article of 
traffic. Here are found, in the greatest abundance, the bones of the mammoth. Spring 
after spring, the alluvial banks of the lakes and rivers, crumbling umlcr the thaw, give 
up, as it were, their dead; while the islands lying offi the Yana, and even the depths of 
the sea itself, literally teem with these mysterious memorials of anti(iuity . 

The American half of the A. 0., if it cannot boast of fossil ivory, presents something 
still more difficult perhaps to be explained. In lat. 74° 25V and hit 76° 15' respect- 
ively, eapt M’Clure and It Mecham discovered large deposits of trees, a].)parently 
indigerious, of considerable size. Writing of Banks’ island, M’Clure has the following 
passage: “ From the summit of these hills, which are 300 feet high, to their base, abuii' 
dance of wood is to be found, and in many places layers of trees are visible, some i)ro- 
truding 12 or 14 ft, and so firm that several people may jump on them without thcdr 
breaking: the largest trunk yet found measured 1 ft. 7 in, in diameter”— -cqtuvn lent 
in girth to about 5 ft Again, “1 entered a ravine some miles inland, and found the 
n. side of it, for a depth of 40 ft., composed of one mass of wood. Some of it was petri- 
fied, the remainder very rotten, and worthless even for burning.” Writing of Frinc<3 
Patrick island, Mecharn has the following passage: “ Discovered buried in tiie e. bank (^f 
the ravine, and protruding about 8 ft, a tree of considerable size. During the after- 
noon I found several others of a similar kind: circumference of first and second trao 
seen, 3 ft.; of' another, 2 ft 10 in. From the perfect state of the bark, and the dis- 
tance of the trees from the sea, there can be but little doubt that they grew originally in 
this country.” 


AEC'TITJjlfi. SeeBijKDOCK. 


ABC'TOMYS. Bee Marmot. 

ABOTU'EUS, the principal star in the onstellation Bootes (the “herdsman”). A. is 
of the first magnitude, and one of the most conspicuous objects in the northern heavens, 
Jls right ascension is 14 h. 10.2 m. and decimation 19° 49' n. 

ARCIJEIL, a French village, about 4 m. s. of Paris; pop, about 6000. The place is 
Mebrated as the residence of the chemist Berthollet, and also for the mins of an aque- 
duct made by order of the Roman emperor Julian to convey water to his residence. 

AB'CTTS SEl^IL'IS, a not veiy well chosen term for a change occurring in the cornea of 
the eye, in consequence of fatty degeneration of its marginal part. TIkj term is objec- 
tionable, because the change usually commences before the advent of old age, and further, 
because the arcus, or arch, is usually converted into a complete circle by the time tlmt 
'.the patient has reached the age of 60 or 70 years. The areas senilis usually commences 
at or even before the age of 40 years, as an* opaque wlutisli crescent, skirting eitiier the 
upper or lower margin of the cornea; and from this commencement it extends along tlie 
edge, till it finally becomes a complete circle, which sometimes assumes a chalky white- 
ness, and gives to the eye a very peculiar appearance. On careful examination, it may 
be seen that a narrow interval of partially clear cornea always intervenes between the 
arcus and the opaque sclerotic. As far as the eye is conceited, the formation of this 
circle is of little importance, but it is of great diagnostic value to tlve physician if, as Mr. 
Canton and several late observers maintain, its presence indicates the coexistence of fatty 
degeneration of the heart, 

ARCY, Grotto of , a remarkable cavern 12 m. e. from Auxerre, France. It is sup- 
posed to have been used in early times as a stone quarry, and possibly the material for 
the Auxerre cathedral w^as taken from it. One of its divisions is 400 yards long, 26 high, 
and 14 wide. . 

ABD, or Aihd, a Celtic root, meaning “heiglit” (cf. Lat. ardum, liigh), which appears 
in many geographical names, especially in Ireland and Scotland. 

^AB'DAHAlsr, a village of about 300 houses in the portion of Turkish Armenia ced( 3 d in 
1878 to Russia, 35 m. ri.w. of Kars. Its position gives it strategic importance. Its 
fortress was dismantled by the Russians in the war of 1854-50; in'lBTS, the Berlin con- 
gress sanctioned the cession to Russia of A., which had been captured eurlv in the war. 
On acemuht of the severity of the climate, the houses of xV. are mainly constructed under- 
ground. 

AB'BEA. SeeHERO>5r. 

ARDEBIIj, or Akdabtl, a t. in Persia, 38° 15' n., 48° 19' e., in a fertile plain, 40 m. 
from the Caspian sea, apparantly built from the ruins of a former city. It is surrounded 
by a wall of mud, with towers and fortified bastions at the corners. Its sacred treasure 
is the tomb of Shah Ismael Sufi, founder of the Sufi dynasty of Persia. Hadii* Shah was 
here crowned king after the great council of tlm empfre in *1736. A. is an emporium of 
trade for Tiflis, Dcrbend, Boku, Ispahan, and Teheran, From remarkable salubrity of 
climate* it has acquired the title of “ abode of happiness.” 

AEBECHE, a department in the south of France, taking its name from the river A. . 
a tributary of the Rhone, includes the most norlhern part of ancient Languedoc. Great 
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est length from n. to s. , 74 m. ; greatest breadth, 44. Area, 2130 sq.m. ; pop. ’76, 884, ~ 
378. A. is almost ^¥h oily mountainous. In the northwest of the department, the Cev- 
ennes culminate in the voicanm riiont Mezene, 5972 ft, in height. The variety of the 
numerous extinct volcanic peakh' deep cratex's, rugged valleys, masses of tufa, "grottos, 
rock-labyrintiis, ranges of basaltic <iolumns, gigantic dams, etc., give a most extraordi- 
narily picturesque appearance to the scenery. The upland, which has winter for six or 
eight months, is devoted to pasturage; but tho terraces and valleys near the Rhone enjoy 
a warm climate, and produce good wine (white and red), olives, figs, almonds, chestnuts, 
etc. There are manufactures of silk, paper, leather, iron, etc.; ‘and good roads, with 
%vater carriage, facilitate commerce. Lead, iron, copper, manganese, etc., are wrouglit. 
The chief towns are Frivas, Aubenas, Bourg, St. Andeol. 

AEDEE', at. in the west of Louth co., Ii*eland, on the river Dee, 12 m. inland. It 
contains two ancient castles— one built about the year 1200, and now’used as the town- 
house ; the other, a square building', and now used as a prison. The chief trade is in 
com and other agTicultural products. The pop. in ’71 amounted to 2972. 

AEBEHNES, the western division of the slate-plateau of the lower Rhine. It extends 
over portions of Belgium, France, and Rhenish Prussia, and consists of a broken mass 
of liills, for the most part of no great elevation, which gradually slope towards the plains 
of Flanders. In early times, the name was given to the whole of the region lying between 
the Rhine and tlie Samb]*e, a length of about 160 miles. The average height of the hills 
is less than 2000 ft.; but in the east, mont St Hubert attains an elevation of 2300 feet. 
Large tracts of this region consist not of hills, but of gently undulating plateaus, which 
are densely covered with oak and beech forests, while other portions are marshy, heathy, 
and haiTcn. The districts through which the Meuse and other rivers flow, present some 
extraordinary appearances. The channel of the river is sometimes bound in by rugged 
and precipitous cliffs more than 600 ft. high. The principal rocks of the A. are clay- 
slate, grauwacke, quartz, etc., interspersed with extensive strata of ixrimitive limestone. 
Coal and iron mines are wrouglit in the northwest; lead, antimony, and manganese are 
also found. There is little cultivation of grain, but multitudes of cattle and^sheep are 
reared. 

AEDElTIirES, a frontier department in the northeast of France, bordering upon the 
provinces of Namur and Luxembourg in Belgium. It formed a part of the old 
province of Champagne. Length, from n. to s., 63 ni. ; bi*eadth, from e. to w., 60: area, 
2020 sq.m, ; pop, ’70, 826,782. The northeast of A. belongs to the basin of the Meuse; 
the soutlnvest is watered by the Aisne; both of these rivers are enriched with affluents, 
and united by the Canal of A, About one eighth of the whole surface is hilly, and 
covered with forests and wide tracts of pasturage. In the north extremity of the depart - 
ment, near Givet, marble is obtained; but the prevailing rock is limestone, veined with 
lead and iron. South of this, and stretching across the department, from e. to w., are 

t reat layers of slate, >¥1111 here and there flint, quartz, etc. In the southeast, muschel- 
alk, rich in iron-ore, abounds; and in tlie southwest the soil is composed of arid chalk, 
a naked, treeie.s.s, elevated plain. Only the valleys are fertile, and pi'oduce corn. The 
vine is only cuHivated at Alezi^res, in the south\vest. Slate, marble, and iron, porcelairi- 
clay, and sand for making glass are obtained. Excellent work -horses and sheep are 
reared. There are manufactures of earthenware, glass, marble, woolen cloths, metallic 
wares, etc. The principal towns are Mezi^res, Rethel, Rocroy, Vouziers, and Sedan, 
where Napoleon ill. surrendered to the Prussians, Sept. 2, 1870. 

ARDESHIR', or Ardsheek, Babegan. See AKTAXEKJtEs Longimakus, ante. 
AEDHAMIJE'GHAE' POINT, the n.w. promontory of Argyleshire, and the extreme 
western point of the mainland of Britain. ' A light-house was erected here in 1849, which 
is visible at a distance of 20 miles. For 10 m. around, the country consists of trap, 
resting on sandstone often hardened, and blue slates. The trap veins form many strik- 
ing'reticulatious in the strata. S. of the point are found numerous oolitic and lias 
fossils. 

AEDOCH, a small village in Scotland, co. of Perth, 8 m. s.s.w. of Crieff, celebrated 
for a Romaii camp, the most entire now in Britain. Tlie camp is 2|- m. ii. of the Green - 
loaning station of the Caledonian rail¥7ay, in the grounds of A. house. The intrenched 
works form a rectangle 500 by 430 ft., the four sides facing the cardinal points. Tlie n. 
and e. sides are protected by five ditches and six ramparts, these works being 270 ft. 
broad on the n. side, and 180 ft. on the e. K deep morass exists on the s.e., and the 
perpendicular banks of Knaig water, I’ising 50 ft. high, protect the camp on the w. 
affie pradorium or general’s quarter, now called Chapel hill, rises above the level of the 
camp, hut is not exactly in the center, and is newly a square of 60 ft. each side. Three 
of the four gates usual In Roman camps are still seen. A subterranean passage is said to 
liave forineriy extended from tlie prafforium under the bed of the Knaig. Not far n. of 
this station, "on the way to Crieff, may be traced three temporary ftoman camps of 
different sizes. Portions of the ramparts of these camps still exist. Amilev7. of A., 
an immense cairn of stones lately existed, 182 ft. long, 45 ft. broad at the base, and 
30 ft. in sloping height. A human skeleton, 7 ft. long, in a stone coffin, was found 
in it. 
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AUBOYE, a t. ia Belgium, in tlie province of West Flanders, 17 ni. s. from Bruges. 
Lineu-bleacliing is the principal branch of industry. Brewing and candleunaking are 
also carried on. Pop. (including the commune, which is not Jarge) 6500, 

AEBBOS'SAK, a small seaport t. and summer bathing-p^^^ce in Ayrshire. It owes 
its rise to the public spirit of the Eglintoun family. Its harbor, which is sheltered by an 
island ofl the coast, is one of the safest and most accessible on the w. coast of Scotland, 
and has been greatly improved, at vast expense, by the earls of Egliiitoiui. There 
is a large export of coal from this place, and shipbuilding is carried on to a consid- 
erable extent. On a hill above tiie t. stand the ruins of A. castle, said to have been sur- 
prised by Wallace when held by the forcesof Edward I. Wallace destroyed tiie garrison, 
and threw the dead bodies into a dungeon called “ Wallace’s larder.” Pup. in ’71, 8845. 

AEE, the unit of the French land-measure, is a square, the side of which is 10 
meters (or 32*809 ft.) long (see Mktbb), and which, therefore, contains 100 sq. 
meters = 1076 English sq. ft. The next denomination in the ascending scale is the 
decam, containing 10 ares; but the denomination commonly used in dt'seribing a 
quantity of land is the heelare of 100 ares, = 2*47 English statute or imperial aci'os. 

ABEA (Lat.) is a term in mathematics meaning qiimiUti/ of mrface. T'luj cnkailation 
of areas, or mensuration of surfaces, is one of the ultimate objects of geometry. The 
measuring unit is a square inch, a square foot, etc., according to the unit of length. As 
a figure is thus measured by finding an equivalent for its surface in the process 

is sometimes called the quadrature of the figure. 

AEE'CA, a genus of palms, containing several species, having pinnate leaves and 
double spathes. The fruit is a fibrous one-seeded drupe, a nut witli an outer fibrous husk. 
A. catechu, the Pinang Palm, or betel-nut palm, is a native of the East Imlicis, whose 
nut yields a sort of catechu. See Catechu. This areca-nut. or betel-nut, is very much 
used in all parts of the east, the chewing of it with quick-lime and the leaf of the betel- 
pepper being one of the most prevalent habits of the people. See Betel. Tim nut is 
about the size of a hen’s egg; the fibrous husk about half an inch thick. It is austere and 
astringent. It is doubtful if it possesses a narcotic power, or if this is to be ascribed 
entirely to the leaf which is used along with it. Areca-nuts form a considerable article 
of trade in the east. The timber of the palm which produces them, and its leaf-stalks 
and spathes, are also used for domestic purposes. The tree is.often 40 or 50 ft. high, and 
in general less than a foot in diameter. The leaves are few, but very large, their leaflets 
more than a yard long. In Malabar, an inebriating lozenge is prepared from the sap. 
— A, okTGcea, the Cabbage Palm of the West Indies, is a very tall tree, 100 to 200 ft., 
whose huge terminal leaf-bud is sweet and nutritious, and is sometimes used for the 
table as cabbage, but when it is cut off, the tree is destroyed. The stein of this tree, 
notwithstanding its great height is remarkably slender. The nuts are prodneed in great 
numbers; they are about the size of a filbert, and have a sweet kernel. — A. furpida, the 
New Zealand palm, is remarkable as extending southward beyond the geograplilcal 
limits of any other of its order, as far indeed as lat. 38'" 22' s'! It is a small palm, 
only from 6 to 10 ft. high, with leaves 4 to 6 ft. long. The young infiores(*en(te is eaten. — 
A. wdiariu, a native of the east, is so called because clothing is'raade from its tibc.TS. 

ABECI'BO, a t. of Puerto Kico, Spanish West Indies, on the n. coast of the island. 
It is the chief t. of a province of the same name. It has a considerable trade. Pop. 
11,187. ^ 

ABEIOP'AOTJS (Gr. for ‘‘Mars’ hill”), a mount lying to the w. of the acropolis, at 
Athens, and celebrated as the spot where the most venerable court of just ice in ancient 
times held its sittings. It is not easy to determine satisfactorily wiiy the hill obtained its 
ntune; most probably it was on account of sacrifices having beenolXw*eLl there at an early 
period to the godmf war; but all its historic importance is derived from the Ai'eiopagitio 
council, the origin of which reaches far back into antiquity, and is ascribed ]>y some 
to, the semi-mythological Cecrops. Orestes, according to tradition, was tri(!d before tiiis 
court, and it is certain that it must have existed long before the first Messenian war 
(740 B.C.), for the Messenians, in offering to submit to its decisions certain ]>oirUs of dis- 
pute, speak of it, even then, as “ old.” Solon, however, made many chniiges in its con- 
stitution, enlarging its sphere of jurisdiction to such an extent tliat it ceakai to be any 
longer a mere criminal court, and acquired henceforth social and polilical powers in 
addition to the former. Before Solon’s time it was strictly oligardueal. It now ])ecame 
a terfium quid between aristocracy and democracy, the nmv quaiifieation for office 
introduced by Solon being 'property instead of Urth. It thus naturally allied itself with 
aristocracy, so that we can perfectly understand why it should have been eon.sidered a 
check upon the impetuous democracy, though it would, perhaps, be fairer to regard it as a 
check upon both extremes. It is not known how many members were incbuled in its 
council. The nine archons— if they had recommeiidecl themselves by a faitliful dis- 
charge of. their duties— were elected life-members of it. Solon nuuU^ the ('oiindl “over- 
seers of everything,” and we find instances of their manifold authority in tlui subse{|uent 
history of Greece. They granted money, at the time of the Persian invasion, from a 
reserve treasury of their own, the ordinal*}’* public treasury being empty. After the 
battle of Chieroneia, they executed all who hud deserted their country. In social mat- 
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ters, tbeir powers appear to have been curiously minute. They bad officers wiiom they 
sent or accompanied into private bouses, on occasion of a festivity, to see that the rooms 
were not overcrowded; they called to account x^crsoiis who lived in such riotous extrav- 
agance that their example might be considered hurtful to the community, and conferred 
marks of honor on those of an opposite character. Their sphere of influence seems to 
have extended Itself to religion also. Innovations in the worship of the gods, neglect of 
the sacred ceremonies, impiety in any form, brought the offenders under the rebuke and 
punishment of the A. It is likewise asserted that they possessed and exercised great 
authority in the education of the young, although this statement, and that regarding 
some charitable functions attributed to tliem, are of dubious value, 

IJntil the time of Pericles,^ the brilliant and powei'ful ruler of the democracy, the A. 
continued to maintain its ancient dignity. He soon discovered, ho'wever, that it would 
prove an iusurmouiitahle obstacle to the realization of Ms designs if not shorn of its 
privileges, ilfter much and vigorous opposition, he succeeded in carrying a decree 
(458 B.G.), by which, as Aristotle says, the A. was “mutilated,” and democratic tribunals 
acquired supreme authority. It is, however, far from being clear wffiat were the precise 
changes which Pericles effected, whether he abridged its powers as a criminal, or as a 
social and political court. From the high estimation in which it was held for centuries 
after, in the first of these capacities, we are inclined to think that it was its social and 
political supremacy that was destroyed. Probably the A. was made responsible to the 
demus, or body of citizens. It lingered in life for a very long period. We hear of it as 
late as 380 a.d., and it would seem, from the case of St. ‘Paul, that it possessed in Ms day 
a certain authority in religious matters. 

ARE'lfA, a part of an amphitheater (so called because it was usually strewed with 
sand, thougii when a fit of extravagance seized the Homan emperors, they used borax 
and cinnabar instead), where the combats of gladiators and wild beasts, took place. It 
had four main entrances, and was surrounded by a wall about 15 ft. high, so that the 
spectators were perfectly safe. The name was afterwards applied by the Komans to any 
building for exhibitions of baiting animals, horsemanship, etc. On the continent, the 
name lias been given to the large summer theaters for dramatic performances in the open 
air. It is applied also, in a general sense, to any scene of contest or display of power. 

AEEITA'CEOPS EOOKS. All rocks composed entirely, or to a large extent, of grains 
of silex, are included under this title. Beds of loose sand occur extensively in the more 
recent deposits. The grains, either of quartz or flint, are generally water-worn and 
rounded. In older deposits, the grains of sand are bound togetheiv by silicioiis, calcare- 
ous, argillaceous, or ferruginous cements. It is seldom that a rock is composed of 
quartz? materials alone; grains or particles of other mineral substances are frequently 
mingled with the grains of quartz. Silvery flakes of mica are seldom absent; and they 
often occur in layers parallel to the planes of stratification, causing the rock to split into 
thin slabs, and exposing a glittering surface. These are called mmieeoiis sandstones. 
When grains of feldspar occur, it is a feldspathic sandstone. Often large quantities of 
calcareous matter, either as cement or as distinct grains, occur; and these are called 
calmreoKS sandstones. The presence of lime can always be detected by the effervescence 
which takes place on the application of muriatic or other acid. When the sandstone is 
coarse-grained, it is usually called grit. If the p'ains arc large enough to be called peb- 
bles, it becomes conglom&mte or puddmgstone; if.the fragments are sharp and angular, it 
is called hrecda. 


AEENA'BIA, or Sandwout, a genus of jffants of the natural order eargophajllem^ 
differing from stelhiria (stitch wort, q.v.) chiefly in the undivided petals. The species 
are numerous, annual and perennial herbaceous plants of humble growth, rarely some- 
what shrubby, natives of the temperate and colder parts of the wmrld. Some of them 
are arctic and alpine plants. Many of them are chiefly found in sandy soils. The flowers 
are generall}' small and inconspicuous, but if closely examined, are seen to possess no 
little beauty. A number of species me natives of Britain. 

AE’EITDAL, a t, on the s.e. coast of Norway, situated near the mouth of the Nid-elf 
in the bay of Ciiristiania, wdth a pop. of 5800. It is built partly on poles, partly on rock, 
and this circumstance, as well as its situation, gives it a very romantic aspect. The 
bay, which is protected by the island of TromOe, forms an excellent harbor, and favors 
the commei-ce of the town, which is considerable, in proportion to its size. A. is inter- 
s(*(*t(*(l by canals; its exports ai'e iron from the neighboring mines, and wooden articles. 
Ship-building i.s also carried on; and on a smaller scale, distilleries and tobacco factories. 
King Louis 'Philippe, after the French revolution, when wandering in the north as 
duke of Orleans, made some stay here. 

AEENG' or Akeng a. See Gomuto Palm. 

AEENIC'OLA. See Annelida. 

AEEOM'ETEE {araios, thin, and metreb, I aredmet/i^e ox Ger. 

Ardometer or Senkwage), called also hydrometer, an instrument which is allowed to float 
freely in liquids, to determine their specific gravity or that of solid bodies. By specific 
gravity (q.v.) is meant the ratio that the weight of any volume of a substance bears to 
the weight of the same volume of w^ater. Thus, a cubic foot of alcohol weighs 793 
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ozs., -while the same quantity of -water weighs 1600 ozs. ; tlie specific gravity of 
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equal volumes ofc‘ them. Equal volumes of alcohol, water, aud suipliuric acid, have 
always to each other the ratio respectively of YOS, 1000, and 1841 ; and this is only an 
instance of the general principle, that equal volumes of diilVrenl subslances have 
weights hearing to each other the direct ratio of the specific gravities of these substances. 
This is the principle on which areometers with weights, or weight -areometers, are con- 
structed. If, however^ equal weights of any two of these liquids were taken, it would 

be found that .793 of a cubic foot of water would weigh as much as 1.000 ciibic foot of 

alcohol; 1.000 cubic foot of sulphuric acid as much as 1.841 cubic ft. of water; or .793 
of a cubic foot of sulphuric acid as much as 1.841 cubic ft. of alcoliol; more generally 
thus— when equal weights of two different fluids are taken, the volumes of each are 
inversely as their specific gravities. On this latter principle depeiuls the use of are- 
ometers with scales, or scale-areometers. The scale-xV. is much more eorcrnoiily 
employed than the weight- A. , and is, in consequence, a much more imporlnut instru- 
ment, Of the various forms of scale-areometers, that conti-ived by Gay-Lussac deserves 
particular notice, from the simplicity of the mode of graduation; and an account of 
it will give the best idea of the general nature of such instruments. Fig. 1 gives a repre- 
sentation of it. It eonsi.^ts of a uni- 
Ia form glass tube, A B, blown into two 

: bulbs C and D, at tlie bottom. The 

; lovver bulb, D, is load(;d with merciiry, 

n ® so that when the imstrument fioals in 

1 ^ any liquid, the stem, xVB, is maiii- 

^ (S) '0* tained in a vertical position.. We 

■w i shall sux>pose that the quantity of 

; S mercury is so adjusted that wlieri 

' I placed *in water, tiic A. sinks to the 

i point AV. which may, in consequence. 

f| be called the water-point. xVccording 

' g to the principle of Archimedes, the 

s weight of the volume of 'svater dls- 

■ 'ilk p'^ticed by the iDstrument up to this 

^ili raSllllw point is equal to the weight of the 

instrument. Let us sup]){)se, for the 
Wi . sake of simplicity, that the water so 

M l I displaced is a cubic inch, tlie weiglit 

I of the A. will b(? that of a cubic inch 

J 1/ of water, or 250 grains (more cor- 

A rectly 252. 5 grains at (10 ' F.). If the A. 

^ ° be now placed in a fluid heavier tlntu 

Areometers. waiter, such as a mixture of sulphuric 

acid and water, having a specific gravity or 1.25, it is manifest that if it is sunk again 
to the water-point, the displaced fluid wmuld weigh |- of 250«=312|- grains, or 62-t grams 
more than the weight of the instrument. As mucli, therefore, of the stem, of^ihe A. 
must rise above the liquid as will reduce the -weight of the dis.}>laced rKgiid to 250 
grains, or reduce the volume to f of what it was before. If the stem in thfs case rl«es 
to B, the volume displaced by the part WB is } of the volume displaced by the 
instrument at the water-point. If we consider the whole divided into 100 parts, andmark 
100 at W, B must be marked 80, as the A. displaces up to that of 100; and if the 

intervening space on the stem be divided into 20 equal parts, each of them w^ill corre- 
spond with of the wmter-volume— viz., .01 of a cubic incli, or with of the weight 

of the instrunient— viz., 2.5 grains. If the same scale be carried above the poinrw. 
and the divisions marked as ascending from 100, the A. will be serviceable likewise for 
fluids less dense than water, and wilf mark the volumes which it displaces in each of 
them. The A. thus graduated gives immediately the volumes wliicii it dis|')hu’es m dif- 
ferent liquids;, and from these, seeing that it displaces in every case a weight of liquid 
equal to its own, the specific gravities may be calculatc'd according to the. principle 
already stated— viz., that equal weights of two different fluids have volumes inversely as 
th car specific gravities. If, in a mixture of sulphuric acid and water, tlie A. stands at 
90, according to the above principle, 90 volumes of the mixture weigh as much as 100 of 
•water; therefore, its specific gravity is or 1-J. If, again, in a mixture of .^.^pirits and 
water, it should stand at 110, 110 volumes of the mixture weigh as much as 100 of 
water, so that its specific gravity is fJJ, or fj. In all cases, then, 100 is to he divided 
by the number read on the A., to determine the specific gravity of the Ihiuid in which 
it floats. 

The delicacy of the A. depends on the distance of the divisions on the scale, or on 
the thinness of the stem compared with the bulbs. An instrument pos.sessmg this ad- 
vantage cannot' be made to serve both for liquids heavier and lighter than water, for Uie 
stem would be of an inconvenient length; and it is usual to construct two areometers— 
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one marked witli the water-point at the top, and the scale descending to 5G, for fluids 
heavier than water; and the other, with the water-point at the bottom, and the scale 
ascending to 150 for fluids lighter than water. The scale is generally marked on a slip 
of paper, which is fixed inside the stem. Gay-Lussac’s A. is also known under the name 
of “ volumometer.” Although it cannot he surpassed either for accuracy or simplicity, it 
is much less used than other instruments of a similar nature fmmished with arbitrary 
scales requiring the aid of tables to interpret the readings. The best known of these 
is Twaddle’s A., used in Ihigland; and Beaume’s A., extensively adopted on the conti- 
nent. The A. with an equally-divided scale is a very ancient instrument; it was known 
amonp' the Greeks under the name of “ baryllion.’; On some arcmmeters the divisions 
are not at equal distances, but are so drawn as to give at once, without table or calcula- 
tion, the specific gravity of the fluid in which they are placed. Although very desira- 
ble, in practice they do not possess the accuracy of the A. with equally-divided scales, 
because the graduation of them is attended with considerable difficulty. ^ 

Ko form of A. can be made to determine specific gravities with perfect accuracy, 
and such instruments are only useful where a ready and good approximationTs all that 
is needed. They are, in consequence, employed chiefly to ascertain the specific gravity 
of the various liquors and solutions which occur in tlie^arts and manufactures, and veiy 
frequently tliey are graduated with reference to special liquids, as spirits, wnie, milk, 
brine, etc. The alcoholometer or hydrometer of Sikes is jin instrument of this latter 
description, and is in general use in tlie excise for estimating the strength of spirits. 

It is represented in Fig. 2. BC is a hollow brass ball, surmounted by a flat stem 
AB, and loaded below by a short conical stem GD, terminated by the pear-shaped 
bulb D. It is accompa ivied by eight weights, by wdiich the weight of the instrument 
inay be increased, and the range of the scale extended to flukh heavier as well as 
lio'liter than water. One of these weights, W, is shown in the figure; it is luinifen 
ed with a slit, so as to allow of it being slipped on to the narrowest part G, of 
the lower stem. The stem, AB, is graduated into 11 equal parts, and these again into 
halves- and the insti'ument is so adjusted that its indications give the volumes of water 
that must be added to or taken from 100 volumes of the mixture under examination to 
reduce it to proof-spirit (see Alcohol), which is a mixture of nearly equal parts of wafer 
and alcohol. Thus, if the A. indicates 11 over-proof, 11 volumes of water must be added 
in order to bring the liquid down to proof-strength; and 100 gallons of such strength 
would be reckoned as 111 ; 100 gallons, at 11 under-proof, would in the same way be 
charged as 89. Very carefully-constructed tables accompany the instiaimenfi 
the specific gravity and percentage of alcohol of different mixtures, at dllferent temper- 
atures, are marked, corresponding to eaeli degree of the A. Since the specifie gravity oi 
alcohol is known, it might be tliought that if that of a mixture of it with water were 
known, the relative proportions of each would also be known. Sucli, Iioweyer, is not - 

the case, for alcohol and tvater possess a chemical affinity for each other, which causes 
the combined volumes of the two to measure less than the two volumes separately. 

Thus, 50 volumes of alcohol mixed with 50 volumes of water does not make 100 volumes 
of the mixture, but only 96, and tliereby the specific gravity of the mixture is higher 
than it would have been if no contraction had taken place. As the law of this con- 
traction is very complicated, the relative proportions of the two .in a combination of 
given specific gravity are only to be estimated from tables founded upon experimental 

The peculiar feature of areometers wdtli weights is, that instead of a scale, they have 
only one mark on the stem, to which the A. is in all cases sunk. One of the best-known 
instriiniciits of this kind is the A. of Hicholson. It consists of a brass tube, i>C_(hg. o), 
about 1 in. in diameter, closed above and below by conical ends, to the upper of which 
a wire is fixed, carrying on the top of it a cup A, capable of containing the weights; and 
to the lower a hook is attached, from which hangs the cup D. Tiie lower part of the 
cup D, is also provided with, a hook, and the whole instrument is kept vertical, partly 
by the w'eight of the cup, and partly by the weight of the ball, E suspended iTom 
it On the ware a notch, W, is made, to serve as the mark or fixed point to which 

tile ■V w sunk. The specific gravities of liquids are detemined by Nicholson’s A, in 

the following way; The weight of the A. itself is first ascertained— let it in a 
given case 2000 grains — it is then put into water at the teniperatuie of 60 F., and 
wei«dits (say 500 grains) put in, till it is sunk to W. It is now removed to the liquid 
under examination; and if the weight required to sink the mst rumen t now to the 
standard-point be only 100 grains, we have the specific gravity of the liquid equal 
to or fl. In both fluids the same volume has been displaced, and tJiat is m 

caclVcase equal to the weight of the A.; hut the weight of the A. in the second case 
was 2000-fl00, and in the former, 2000-1-500; hence the above result. JNicholson s 
A is seldom used for finding the specific gravity of fluids; its use is almovst entirely 
restricted to ascertaining tliat of small solid substances, as gems and small pieces oi min- 
erals. The following "example will show how this is done: If in tlie cup of the A. 
already mentioned, when placed in water, the gem be put, and only 440 grains be then 
necessary to bring the instrument to W, 60 grains is manifestly the weight of the gem, 
because 500 grains were needed ivithout it to do the same thing. The gem 
placed ill the lower cup, D, and if 460 grains are now needed to sink to the standard- 
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point, tlie gem lias thus lost 20 grains of its weight by being immersed in the water. 
According to the principle of Archimedes (q.v.), these 20 grains are also tiie weight of a 
volume of water equal to that of the gem; so the specific gravity of the gem is or 3. 
By reversing the cup D, which is furnished with perforations t:o allow free passage to 
the air, ancrattaching the weight, E, to the handle of it, the specitic gravity of substances 
ligliter than water may also be determined by this instrunient. The other forms of 
eight-areometers arc tiioseof Eahreniieit, Tralles, and Oiiarles, For the more accurate 
determination of the specihe gravities of liquids and solids, see SrKCiFic GiIxIVIty. 

AEEOPAGUS. See Aheiopagus, xwite. 

AEE^UI'PA, a terra primarily applied to a mountain in the west Cordillera of the 
Peruvian Andes, and secondarily to a city at its foot, being from this, again, extended to 
a district, a province, a department, and a diocese. 1. The city, •whicii is in lat. KF 18' s., 
and in long. 72^ 18' "W., is the third largest in Peru* being inferior only to I.bna and 
Cuzco, andds said to contain 85,000 Inhabitants. It carries on a consithirabie trade both 
■with the interior and by sea. Its port is Islay, one of the larger liarbors of the republic. 
2. The department is bounded n. by Lima; e. by Ayacueho, Cuzco, and Puno; s. by 
!Moqiiega, wliicli, along with it, forms the diocese; and w. by the Pacilie. It contains 
200,000 inhabitants, and is subdivided into seven provinces. Like nearly^ tlie whole {)f 
the maritime region of Peru, it is generally arid and sterile. 8, Tiie mouiibu n U volcanic, 
of the form of a truncated cone, and of the height of 20,820 feet. Its neighborhood is 
subject to earthquakes. 

ARES. See Maiis. 

ARETAil'irs, a famous physician of Cappadocia, vvdio flourished in the latter half of 
the 1st, and in the beginning of the 2d c. after Clirist. He is considered to rank next to 
Hippocrates in the skill with which he ti^eated diseases; but he did not, in every instance, 
follow the practice of the “father of niediciiie.” He was less attentive to “ file natural 
actions” of the system, which he frecj[uently counteracted, if he thought it desirable; 
administered active purgatives copiously, employed narcotics, and did not object to 
bleeding. He wnis, in fact, noted for his total want of professional bigotry; arid'lience, 
not committing himself to any particular set of opinions, in his accuracy in tiie detail 
of symptoms and tlie diagnosis of disease, he is superior to most of the ancient pliysiclaus. 
His great work, written an singularly elegant and concise Ionic Greek, is divided into 
two parts. Tiie lirst four hooks treat of the causes and symptoms of acute imd cbronic 
diseases; tlie second, the cure of the same. They are almost in a state of complete 
preservation, and Inivc been translated into various European languages, besidt^s having 
been frequently edited in the original. The finest edition is the Oxford one of 1723, by 
J. Wigan; a German translation appeared at Yienna (1790-1802), i-Uid an English by T. 
F. Reynolds, London, 1837. 

ARETHIT'SA. See Alpheius. 

AEETIJI'IAII SYLLABLES are the syllables nf, re, mi, fa, sol, la, used by Guith) 
d’ Arezzo for his sixslem of liexachords. 

ARETTFrO, Gqibo, or Guido D- Arezzo. See Guido Ait etixo, 

AEETI'FO, Pfetuo, an Italian author of the IGtli c., tvas the natural son of a gentle- 
man named Luigi Bacci, and was b. at Arezzo, in Tuscany, on tiie 2Uth of 1492. 
Banished from his native towm, he went to Perugia, where lie -wrought as a bookbinder, 
and gathered up a few scraps onearning, until, seized -with, a desire of becoming famous, 
he abandoned his occupation, and wandered through Italy in the service of various 
noblemen. At Rome, he cUstinguished himself by his wit, impudence, and talenls, and 
secured even tlie papal patronage, wdiich, however, lie subsequeritiv lost l.iv wu-iting 
licentious sonnets. A. now went to the Medicean court, -where John de’ Ht'dici so 
fond of iiim that he shared his* bed with the adventurer, and even procured him an oppor- 
tunity of ingratiating himself w^ith Francis I. at Mihm in 1524. A few vc'ars later, lie 
settled at Yenice, where he also acquired poweiful friends. Tlie bishop of Vieenzji not 
only soothed the irritation of the pope against A., but also recomiuended iiim to the 
emperor ('harles Y. The latter, as well as his chivalrous rival, Fnuuus, mid other great 
persons, pensioned the fortunate wdt, besides enriching Iiim with splendid presents.' He 
likewise obtained considerable sums for his literary efforts. 

Nature had undoubtedly gifted A, with some fine qualities, hut these were vitiated 
by liis love of sensual gratifications. His death in 155G accorded with the character of 
his life. It is said that while laughing heartily at some tritling adventm-e of one of Isis 
abandoned sisters, he fell from a stool, ami was killed on the spot. His po(‘ti('al works 
include five comedies and a tragedy. The former are full of wit and amuinc comic 
humor; tlie latter is not without merit. His Sonetti Limmiosi have been translated into 
French, under the title of Academu des Banm. Besides these, he wrote a miinber of 
other pieces, some of which have not been nuhlished. His satire procured for him 
the name of “the scourge of princes;” but it seems clear that he wms equally well fitted 
to be their sycophant. Although the very impersonation of liceut iousness, hJ had never- 
theless the impudence to publish some books of a devotional kind, with the view of 
obtaining the favor of the pope. 
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AEETI'HO, SpmELLO, an early Italian painter of great genius, was "b. at Arezzo in 
1316, or, according to others, in 1328. He studied under Jacopo del Casentino ; but before 
be bad attained his majority, he had surpassed his master in the vigor and liveliness both 
of bis conceptions and coloring. His reputation attained its full bloom after be went 
to Florence, where be painted in fresco, in the chapel of St. Maria Maggiore, several 
incidents in the life of the Virgin and of St. Antonio Abate. The monastery of Ban 
Miniato, near Florence, contains to tbe present day a few of liis frescos. He also 
adorned tbe monasteries of San Bernardo at Arezzo and Monte Oliveto near Florence. 
Vasari tliouglit that the finest works of A. were those which be executed for the Campo 
Santo at Pisa, illustrating the life of San Raiiieri. Of these, however, we have only 
prints, and cannot therefore judge satisfactorily. His principal works, still remaining, 
are those from the life of pope Alexander III. in the town-hall of Siena. He d. in 1408. 

Throughout all Italy, A. was greatly admired for his invention, the grace and 
simplicity with which he arranged his figures, and the finish of his style. His Madonnas 
possessed a remarkable sweetness of expression; and his coloring was in most cases 
bold and beautiful. Vasari prefers him to Giotto. 

AEEZ'ZO (Aretium), the chief city of the Italian province of A., is situated in a 
fertile valley near the confluence of the Chiana with the Arno, lat. dS'" 27' n., long. 11® 
52' e. It is 38 m. e.s.e. from Florence. A. is perhaps the oldest town in Tuscany, and 
formed one of the 12 cities of the ancient Etruscans. It was devastated by Sylla 
during the social wmr; and, like many other Italian cities, -was sacked by the Goths 
wdieji they burst into the peninsula. During the contest of the Guelph s and "Ghibellines, 
in a later age, it became subject to Florence, whose troops defeated those of A. at the 
battle of Camaldino, in which the poet Dante took part. Arezzo contained G8711 
11,154 inhabitants; but its extensive waills and numerous churches bear record of its 
more flourisliing and more populous period. The Piazm Qmnde, \\\(i an old 

church founded on the site of a heathen temple, and the cathedral, which, like almost 
all the other churches, has an unfinished fac;ade, are its principal public buildings. The 
cathedral has a splendid high altar in marble by Giovanni Pisano; and the several 
churches contain fine specimens of the old Tuscan school of x)ainting. These ecclesias- 
tical decorations are contrasted with the general aspect of the city, wdiich has dark and 
dirty streets. Its industry is at present at a very low ebb, there being few or no 
manufactures, and its people are not generally favorites in Italy; but perhaps no city 
of its size ever produced a greater number of celebrated men, among ■whom may be 
mentioned — Majcenas, the famous patron of letters in the time of the emperor Augustus; 
Petrarch; Pietro Aretino; Guido do A., inventor of the gamut; Leonardo de A., the 
historian: Cesalpino,. the botanist; Redi, the physician ; pope Julius III. ; the notorious 
marshal d’Ancre;^ and Vasari, author of Lkes of the Pmnterft. Michael Angelo w'as also 
born in the vicinity of A. The province of A, contains 1276 sq,m., with a pop. of (1871) 
234,645. The soil is feidile in corn, wine, and oil. 

ARG^^'DS, Mount (Arjis Dagh), the highest point in Asia Minor, a little over 13,000 
ft., which is nearly 8000 ft. above the line of perpetual snow. On the s. it connects 
with the Taurus mountains. 

AE'OALA. See Adjutant. 

AR'GAII, Om Amm/m, the great -wild sheep of Sil)erm and central Asia. It is found 
from Kamtcl'uitka to the Himalaya mountains, where, however, it is only seen in the 
more elevated regions. “We came suddenly,” says Dr. Hooker in \\\^ III nialay an 
Journal, “upon a flock of gigantic wild sheep" feecirng on scanty tufts of dried sedge 
and grass; there ^vere 25 of these enormous aniniais, of whose dimensions tlie 
term sheep gives no idea ; they are very long-legged, stand as high as a calf, and have 
immense horns, so large that the fox is" said to take up his abode in their hollows when 
detached and bleaching on the barren mountains of Tibet.” The horns of the male are 
nearly 4 ft. long, and 14 in. in circumference at the base, where they are triangular. The 
general color is fulvous gray, white l.)eneath, -wdth a wdiitish disk around the tail.: The 
wool is concealed by hair. ' Idle name A. is Mongolian, and was adopted by Pallas. A 
similar but smaller species is also found on the Himalaya mountains. The Rocky 
mountain sheep, or bighorn, is sometimes called the American A. See Sheep. 

ARGALL, Sir Samuel, 1572-1 639; one of the early colonists of Virginia. He 
became famous for carrying off the more famous Pocahontas, daughter of the Indian 
chief Powiiatan, and jircscnting her to the government of the colony as a, slave. A., it 
is said, bought the girl from the Indian having charge of her, for a brass kettle. In 1613 
A. broke up the French settlement at Mt. Desert, Me., and the act was the cause of 
war betvveen the English and French colonists, in which the settlements of the 
latter at Port Royal and St. Croix were destroyed. In, 1617 he became deputy 
governor of Virginia, where be violated the established laws, and made others to favor 
illegal trade in which he had the earl of Warwick for a jjartner. Instead of being 
punished he was shielded by his powerful partner, both acquiring immense weal tli, to 
which A. made large additions by robbing the estate of lord Delaware, of which he was 
administrator. He was captain in the expedition against the Algerines in 1620, was 
knighted the next year by James I., and in 1625 was in Cecil’s expedition against the 
Spaniards. 
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AEGAK, Argania mteroxyhn^ s'lderoxylon spinosum of Litinaeiis, a lo\y spiny ever- 
green tree of the natural order a native of the soiitiieni parts of the kingdom 

of Marocco, ■bearing an ovate drupe about the size of a plum, dotted with white, and 
full of a wdiite iniiky juice. The Moors extract an oil from the fruit, which they use 
with their food. 

ARGrAlSfB, Aime, physician and chemist, was horn at Geneva about the middle of the 
18th century. He wms the inventor of the well-known argatid la/np. The chief diffi- 
culties that athjiided the use of lamps as a source of light were— tirst, in procuring the 
complete combustion of the oil, so as to keep the flame from smoking; and second, in 
preventing the level of the oil in the reservoir from sinking as the combusiioju g'oes on. 
The round cotton-wlek, used iu the old simple form of lamp, was always atiended with 
;Smoke and smell. The oils and fats are exceedingly rich in CMr]}on, 
containing 70 to 80 per cent of that element, and only 10 to 1:2' of 
hydrogen. The round thick column, then, of oil-vapor rising from the 
wick of an old-fashioned lamp, presentcid too little extent of surface to 
the air; the oxygen of all tlie air that could get access was chiefly taken 
up in burning the hydrogen, and a large proportion of the carbon 
ascended in the burnt air as smoke. A.’s improvement was that he 
made the wick in the form of a ring. The flame thus became a hollow 
^ ^ cylinder with a current of air ascending through the inside, so that 

^ ^ ' the burning surface was doubled. It would api)ear, however, tiiat the 

Argand Burner, lamp did not satisfy the expectations of A., till his younger brother 
accidentally discovered the effect of a glass cylinder, as a chimney over the flame, by 
which the flame was steadied, a draught created, and the greatest possible amount of 
light yielded, 

A. was soon involved in a dispute with one Lange of Paris regarding the 
originality of his invention. He went thither to vindicate his elaini, hut 
than risk tlie chances of a lawsuit, he consented to share the honor, and a })atcnt wtis 
obtained by which Lange and A. alone were autliorized to make and s<3ll the new lamps 
in France for 15 years. The French revohition, however, destroyed their privilege, and 
A. retired to England. After some time, he returned to his native countr}% a victim to 
melancholy and fantastic humors, and d. on the 24th Oct., 1808. 

AEGrATJM', a village in the territory of the Nizam. It' is in lat. 21° 2' n., and in long. 
77° 2' e., on the route between Ellichpore and Aurangabad. Its single claim to noticcMS 
that, on 28th Nov., 1803, about two months afier'the battle of Assaye, major-gen. 
Wellesley liere gained another victory over the Mahrattas. To commemorate thi.s action, 
a medal was struck in 1851, about a year before the death of the illustrious conqueror. 

AE'GEL, or Abghbl, Sohnostemma A, , or Oynanchum A . , a plant of tlie initural order 
at^depladnceo}', a native of Arabia and of the north of Africa, deserving of nolice only becau.se 
of the frequent use of its leaves for the adulteration of senna. They are lanceolate and 
leathery, and may readily he distinguished from genuine senna leaves hy their texture, 
their being downy, dheir greater heaviness, the comparative absence of Veins, and the 
symmetry of their sides, the sides of the true senna leaves being unequal. They are 
acrid, and cause sickness and griping, but a difference of opini?)n subsists as to their 
possessing purgative properties. 

ARGELANDERjFiuedrich WiLHELW August, one of the most eminent a.stronomcrs 
of our time, was b. Mar. 22, 179fl,^at Memel. He studied at Konigsberg, where the 
science of finance first attracted him; but he was subsequently drawn away to that of 
astronomy by the lectures of Bessel, by wdiom he was employed to make calculations 
and observations. In 1820, he was appointed assistant to Bessel in tlie Ivbnig.sberg 
observatory, and in 1823 succeeded Walbcck as astronomer at the observatory of a1>o, in 
Finland. Here he commenced a series of observations on the fixed stars w‘hich liave a 
perceptible “proper motion.” His studies were unfortunately interrupted bv a tire 
vdiidi destroyed the observatory; but after a time, he resumed them in a new olisenaitfiry 
at Helsingfors, and published a catalogue of not less than 500 stars having “proper 
motions.” This contained the results of his oliservations at Abo, and received from tlie 
academy of St. Petersburg the great Demidov prize. After removing to tin* univeu'sity 
of Bonn in 1837, A. published his Uranomdna Nova (Berlin, 1843), containing: cele.slial 
charts of the fixed stars seen in our hemisphere with the naked ev<‘; al.'^o (in 1840) his 
Adro'twmiml Obsejmtiomp (tonUixim^ the results of an examination of tlie northern 
heavens from 45 to 80° declination. His of the Ileaveifis will combine with 
these works to perpetuate his memory. A. w^as long engaged in a serie.s of oh.ser- 
vations on the changes of light in variable stars, and he also "demonstrated the theory 
that there is a progiessive motion of the solar system in space. He d. in 1875. 

AEGEMONE, a genus of plants of the natural oi'diQT ptipawracem, distinguished by 4 
to 6 petals, 4 to 7 radiating concave stigmas, and an ohovate capsule, opening by valves 
at the point. A- sometimes called Mexican poppy, is an annual herbaceous 
plant with large yellow flowers, and sessile, waved and sinuated, spiny leaves, varie- 
gated with white. It is a native of Mexico and of tiie southern parts of the United 
k hites^ and is now also common in many tropical and sub-tropical countries, in which 
it has been naturalized. Its seeds are narcotic, purgative, and diuretic, exhibiting in 
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a strong degree those qualities of the order of which the seeds of the poppy arc devoid. 
They arc used in tlie "Vih-st Indies as a substitute for ipecacuanha, also instead of opium; 
and the juice of the plant is employed as a remedy for ophthalmia,— This plant is not 
un frequently to be se(m in flower-borders in Britain; but in the northern parts, at least, 
the seed is generally sown in a hot-bed. 

AEGENS, Jean Baptiste be Boyek, Marquis d', h. at Ais, in Provence, June 24, 
1704. He w’^as oi*igiiiaUy intended for a learned career; but, from a love of adventure, 
he entered the anhy at 15. Fascinated by a certain actress, he eloped with her to 
Spain, but was captured, and brought back to Provence. In spite of his glaring breach 
of discipline, he had the good-fortune to be employed in the French embassy to Con- 
stantinople, and on his return, re-entered the army. Being disabled by accidents in 
military service, and disiuberited by his father, he tried his fortune in authorship, and 
by his LHtres Jnuen, Lettres Ohlnoiaes, Lettres GahaUstigues, and Xa PhilosopJm du Bon 
Sens {TjOi\doii, 1787), attracted the notice of Frederick II,, then crown-prince of Prussia, 
and became a favorite at the court of Prussia 'when Frederick came to the throne. 
The king appointed him chamberlain, and a director of the art academy at Berlin, with 
a salary of 0000 livres. tie was a constant associate of Frederick, who liked exceed- 
ingly liis frank and vivacious character, but used to tease him on account of his hypo- 
diondriactd. fits. 'When almost a sexagenarian, he renewed the adventures of his youth 
by again falling a victim to the charms of an actress, Mademoiselle Cochois, whom he 
married witliout Frederick’s permission. This and other circumstances irritated the 
despotic monarch, who deprived A. of his pension. The latter now returned to 
Provence, and d. at Toulon, Jan. 11, 1771. His numerous writings, hut especially his 
llistoire de V E,^pnt Hwmmn, Leitres et Memoires, and those above mentioned, once enj 03 md 
a considerable reputation. 

AEGEN'SCLA, Ltjpeticto and Bartolome Leonardo be, two of the first among the 
Spanish poets in the “ golden age,” were b. at Barbastro, in Aragon; the former in 1565, 
tlie latter in 1566. They studied at the university of Huesca. Lupercio afterwards 
went to Madrid, while Bartolome entered the church. In character and fortune, how- 
ever, they wei'c closely united throughout the \vhole of their career. Both were patron- 
ized by Marie of Austria, who appointed the one her chaplain, and the other her private 
secretary. The latter was subsequently made ciuimbeiiain to the arebduke Albert of 
Austria, and Philip III. appointed him historiographer of Aragon. Bartolome was em- 
ployed by the count de Lemos to edit the Gonquista de Im Mokims 1609) ; and 

when this nobleman was appointed as viceroy of Naples, both tlie brothers A., who 
had acquired fame as poets, attended his court at Naples, where Lupercio, who then 
filled the olTice of secretary of state, died in 1613, Bartolome returned to Spain with 
the viceroy in 1616, and occupied the position formerly held by his brother, as histori- 
ographer of tlie kingdom of Aragon, where he proceeded with the work left unfinished 
by Lupercio — a continuation of Zurita’s Annah of Aragon. While engaged in this work, 
he d. Feb. 26, 1631. The collected poems of the two brothers wmre first published in 
1634, by the son of Lupercio, and passed through several editions. These poems 
consist of epistles, odes, sonnets, and satires, and are singularly alike in character. They 
are imitative of tlie style of the Latin poets (especially Horace, for whieh reason the 
brothers have been stjded '‘the Spanish Horaces”), and display more care and polish 
than originality of invention or richness of fancy. Bartolome A. , as a prose-writer, is 
reckoned among the Spanish classics. The style of his continuation of Zuifita is a great 
advance on the'original, especially in correctness, 

ABGENSON, Marc Antoine Rene be Palmy, d’, 1722-87; a French diplomat 
and author, son of Louis XVth’s minister of foreign affairs. He was envoy to Poland, 
Switzerland, and Venice; a member of the royal academy, and is gratefully remembered 
for the princely donation of 150,000 volumes to its library. He was editor of 40 volumes 
of the Unkerml Biblmgrapliy of Boma nee, in which are some novels of his own. 

ASGENSOH, Marc Pierre, Comte d’, a celebrated French statesman, w^as b. in 
1696. After holding a number of inferior offices, he succeeded M. de Breteuil as secretary 
of state to the war niiuister in 1742. On the death of cardinal Fleury, in the following 
year, the whole care of the war then raging devolved upon him. He found matters in 
the most deplorable condition. The French troops, decimated by sword and disease, 
WTjre in full retreat across the Rhine; the xVustrians already swarmed in Alsace and 
Lorraine, and the very political existence of France w^as imperiled ; but A., by his vigor 
and lucky choice of generals, changed the fortunes of the war in the course of one year. 
After the victories of Fontenoy and Lawfeldt, and the' capture of Bergen-op-Zoom 
peace was secured by the famous treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, signed in 1748. A., how 

ever, did not remain inactive, he established the Eeole Militaire in 1751, and, by various 
measures, kept alive the military spirit of the nation. He was an illustrious patron of 
literature. Diderot and D’Alembert dedicated to him their great and to 

Voltaire, w^ose fellow-student he had been, he furnished materials for his. Sikle de 
louM XIV. In 1756, he wtis exiled to his estate, it is supposed by the machinations of 
Madame Pompadour. On her death he returned to Paris, where he d. in 1764. 

AROENSON, Marc Rene b’, 1771-1842; a French soldier and statesman. He 
served as Lafavette’s adjutant, and took part in the expulsioh of the English from Wal- 
cheren. In 1809, he was prefect of Antwerp (then Deux-NSthes), but resigned rather 
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than confiscate the property of the mayor at the order of the French ministry. He was 
elected depifty tor Belfort in ‘‘ the hnndred days/’ and re-electC'd a!‘ter the second 
restoration. In 1830 he appeared in the chamber to repre^sent Sirii.sl)iin»’, and in 1833 
was one of the members who signed the rendu. The next year he put Ijis name 

to the manifesto of the “ Society of the Riglits of Man.” He was a proininent member 
of tlie Carbonari, and was to be dictator in case the expected revolutuai she.) aid succeed. 


AR'GEITT, the French word for silver, is always used in Englisli heraldry to signify 
that metal. In engraving shields it is left white. 

AEGEK'TA, a t. of central Italy, in the province of Ferrara, and 18 m. s.e. from 
Ferrara, on the Reno, in the plain near the marshes of Goma«ehio. Pop. of commune, 
15,936. 

ARGEHTAIT, a t. of France, department of Orne, and chief t. of the arrondissement of 
tlie same name. It has an ancient castle, manufactures (»f linen ta.nd lace, and bleach- 
fields. Pop. ’76, 5254. 

ARGENTEUIL, a co. in Canada, on the Ottawa rivejy S50 sq.m. ; pop. ’71, 13,806. 
The soil is good, and there are valuable deposits of bu'iir (burr) stones Principal t., 
Lachute. 

AEGENTEFIL, a t. of France, in the department ot the Seinc-et-Oise. Its priory, 
now in ruins, was founded in the 7th c., and w^as by Charlenvngue tamed into a nunnery, 
of which the famous Heloi'se became abbess. Pop. of A. (IS fO), 7934. 

AEGEHrEFS CODEX. See Ulpilas. 

AE'GENTINE, Argentina^ a genus of small fishes of the family mhnonidm, of which 
one is rarely found on the British shores, and Hvo or three are found in the Mediter- 
ranean. They are chiefly remarkable for the resplendent silveiy lustre of their sides, and 
the abundance of nacre, the substance used in making artifieiai pearls, with wliich their 
air-bladder is externally loaded. It consists of a coat of sil v<iry fibens. Upon account of 
it, tliey are sought after. They are commonly taken in nets along with anchovies or 
sardines. 


ARGEFTIHE GOHFEDERATION. Under the con.stitution of the A. 0., the 
executive power is in a president elected once in six years by the BUS representatives of 
the 14 provinces. The legislative authority is in a national congress, consistingof a 
senate of 28 members, two from each province, and a house of deputies of 50 members. 
The government is modeled after that of the United Slates in nearly all particulars. 
The governors of the provinces are elected by the peo])le. Tlie pu])lic revenue Is mainly 
from customs or duties, wdiich are very heavy. For 1876 the recei].)ts were rf 13,040,285, 
and the expenditures |25,279,520. The public debt at the close of 1877 was §10,021,700. 
At the end of 1876 the army numbered 12,393 men, besides wliich, there was a national 
guard of 19^867 men. The navy consisted of 26 steamers of all sizes, carrying TS guns. 
There were, Jan. 1, 1878, ten railroads in operation, with a total lengtlf eJ 1409 m. ; 
besides 1568 in. in prospect, sanctioned by the government, including an international 
line, 864 ra. long, from Buenos Ayres to Chili. At the end of June, 1877, tliei-e wtu'e 4820 
m. of telegraph in operation, with 9880 m. of wire. About 70 per cent of the lines are 
under government control, and 30 per cent in private hands. See Akuextixe Republic, 
ante, 

AE'GEl'TIEE EEPFBLIC, the confederation of the Rio de la Plata, or River of Silver, 
South America— the Latinized epithet and the Spanish term bcung merely copy and 
original of one and the same misnomer. Lat. 22*^ 30' to 4U s,, long. 54" to 7d 31' wl " This 
confederation, as constituted by its reunion with .Buenos Ayres in 1859, consists of w'lmt 
jnay he roughly termed a rectangle comprising 19'’ of lat. and 18'' of long. Gn the w. it 
is bounded by the Andes, which separate it from Chili and tlie desert of Atacama; on 
the n. by Bolivia; by Paraguay, Brazil, Uruguay, and the Atlantic on tlie e.; and on the 
s. by Patagonia. The republic embraces 14 provinces, divided into 173 depai'tments. 
The following table is compiled from the census of 1869 : 


. Buenos Ayres. 

. Santa B'’e. 

. Entre Rios 

. Oorrientes 

, Cordova. 

, San-Luis... . .... . 

, Santiag'o . . ...... , . . . , . . 

Mendoza 

San - Juan. .. — ....... 

Rio, la 

Catamarca ..... ... .... 

Tucuiuan i . 

Salta 

Jujuy 


Area in 
sq. miles. 


Ohiep Towns. 


Buenos Ayres 

Santa F6 

Conoepcion 

Cori’ientes 

Cordova 

San-Lui.s 

Santiago 

Blend oza 

San -Juan 

Rio.ia 

Catamarca 

Tuciiman 

Salta 

Jujuy 


Popu- 

lation. 


177,787 
]0.f570 
6.5SI 
11,218 
28,528 
8,7'4S 
7 775 
b‘,124 

4,-189 

5,718 

17,488 

11,716 

3,071 
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lioiii tlici G were rcckonGcl to be fvbout 200,000 in tbe rebnblic consistinc/ 
ri -» ovf >v(- r'n . i- be A. li. Gldims, besides tlie provinces enumerated the 

d]Ki. liic ivio A 10, Patagonia IS also within the region to wbich it asserts a rio*]it 
wide and wild domains, however, have been hitlferto sources mth« of dlcbet than 

Indians occasionally commit inroads upon the settled 

of Indian districts to the west of Buenos Ayres, the provinces 

of V “‘^7 de La Plata, embracing much the laS 

Pn . . Tu' and elevated ranges are fou4Ssoin 

Eiitu, Kiot> wbicli IS situated, as its name implies, between the Parana and the Urno-nov 
exceptions, nearly the whole4ukry preTen 4Sess plains 
• n r‘^;T “f S-'santic thistle/ ^he climate and4od“ction7v;rj 

(ill aTw,/'^ temperate respectively to the n. and s. of Corrientes 

“ s nerlnn; than 4® J tnf’ description is very backward- 

’ P^ip^i'PS, than XfsW of the surtace being under cultivation The rearino- 
tact, of live-stock is the grand business of the country. Millions of cattle wander af will 
f breeding-estates ofVst 

; stn.i^-?r tf ”® ™mense bands. Besides the Rio de La P ata, whicMs rSher an 

and Its lar-reaching affluents, the hydrography of the A B co4 
L the Rio c4oT•^^o’'^fe'^ southern streams, which fall into the%en Atlantic, such 
as t wSe of t ^ along the w. border, under the shkdow, 

4tLnfn common. In connection, doubtless, with tliis 

euCT^ts the of rock-salt exist, and salt here and there abundantly 

ciiciusis me plains, botli to the satisfaction and benefit of the roaming herds Tlie 

nSnL*'4?°X//'' itf estuary are, as already characterized^ ^grolf exjnt! 

tlm fides ’ itni sulphur, Mai, and alum have been found near 

uie Aiiaes. hittle mining has yet been done. The export trade cliieflv in hir]e «4 ‘mrl 
xvool, is_nicreasing, _and there are several lines of railway ^ ^ 

fn lulo, Juan Diaz da Solis, while searching for a passage into the Great South spt 
newly seen by Baffloa,, entered the Rio de la Plata. In Mc Bebastlan 
the discoverer of Aewfoundland, penetrated nearly to the confluence of the Parum and 
U rapUs, Which\fterwatdfg^"e na4 td 

t -. de fflnnnTnf'^li^r oundod to Command, though iSdh-ectly, the Tos? pile: 
iicablc ciiannu of the only outlet of the country, a city which in coniunction wifh ita 
Montevideo, on the opposite bank, has virtuaily monopolized the his- 

partlv^ iiv G-radually other cities were planted, 

р. tiiiy oycotouihi- tioin bpain, and partly by adventurers from Peru each ,gpnl 

h<n”oVamf^/t -I ^ -f f Pi’ovince. The chief staples of the count?y-~ 
r rl- i largely introduced before 1552. Down to 1775 the bi4in 

с. . tlic Uio de la I lata was a dependency of the viceroyalty of Lima Indbat vear 
adderuL^^^ erected the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, avhich, to the basin in quesi^on’ 
added Bolivia, under tlie name of upper Peru, tlins embracina: the bead-watei^ of thi 

plakaluof Titicaca. 

Bucuios Av\?r'nnfl^vrnf< France, being then at war with Ena-land, both 

jjutaos AVRs and Montevideo were occupied bv the English — a chann-e \vliifli hripf 
as was Its diiratiou. virtually sowed the seeds of revolution hie oStts had Mt the 
nconvenienceof belonging to a state which left thom44 :^eat m^^^ 

rim hmlTlv a more powerful than 

uicii own mastcift, and they had been encouraged, not less bv the savino'C! thnn hx- tim 

their indepeSdeuce Ss?inflLnMS®4re iS 
instantaneously exeniphhed. ilic triumphant militia, after deposino* and evnellinG* the 
eguirnate viceroy for cowardice, elected in his stead the French 
them to victory. ^ rims had the viceroyalty of Buenos Ajtcs hecome pecnliarlv rine for 

fi'e‘sm-hi<“o7i«()S ‘mL?' N apoleon’s dethronement of^the Bourbons, in 
coastitu entslf hI: -ilmo.st immediately occasioned throughout Spanish America. The 
coiisuim nts 01 tlm aV. K. did not, ho^Yever, submit to the sovereianlv of Josenh Bnnn 
parte when he was shuffled on to the Spanish throne to replaclXthnanrfhl In 
mem wir h government m the name of the latter monarch. This arrant 

merit, which lasted only for a short and inglorious period, ended like a <>Teat nvmv 
confusion. In 1816, a general congress declared the independence of 
TYinvz> piovmces of Kio de la Plata/ but tliose provinces, in 1827, returned once 

moic to a state of isolation. In 1831, Buenos Ayres, Entre Rios Corrientes and San m 

rion M to ittll b 1 4 rl 7? n Argentine confedera- 
iiun icai 10 but anaiclu till lS3a, when gen. Rosas was elected cnutGin-winor^xi rtt* 

^venior of h, with all but absolute power. He secured quiet and order for atime: but 
he great aim ot his policy, both warlike and commercial, being to achieve the sunrem- 
acy of Buenos Ayres the stni,i.gles with thi.s end in view, to vvdiich he w/ glS on 
“<l rec-l^less daring, led to his ultimate overthrol fn 1851 
Bienob Ajies, lef using to submit to Lrquiza, the next governor of thcil. R., declared 
u. Iv. I. — 42 
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itself independent in 1854; but was compelled by a signal defeat at Oepoda, in 1859, to I’C- 
entcr tiie confederation. Continuing restless, however, another war, hi wiiieli its army 
was ably led by gen. Mitre, placed that province in the jiosition ot suprcnnifw which it 
still holds. In 1865, the A. R. became involved, along with^ Rrazil aanl rruguay, in a 
w^ar against Paraguay, which ended only wdth the clcatli of Lojjcz, pre^id^^Mt of Para- 
guay, in 1870, and which accomplished little in the interest or to the credit oi the A. U. 
The boundless interior of this country has a standing feud witli tin: narruw seabojird 
which shuts it out from the ocean; the Banda Oriental has ])e(‘ji a ])onc of contention 
between the Brazilians and the Argentines; while England and Prance, wiili, a view to 
the freedom of commerce, have thrown their weight in favor of its senurale and inde- 
pendent existence. The jealousies also of Buenos Ayres and Montevideo are constant 
sources of irritation; and the relations with Chili are unfriend iy, owing to disputed 
territory in Patagonia. 

AB'CrES, a genus of small fishes, of the family of extreme iiitcresr on account 

of their being frequently thrown out in vast numbers by some of the Soiilh Anierkyii 
volcanoes, with torrents of muddy water. Humboldt was the first accurately to inquire 
into this wonderful fact, and to describe one of these fislies, w'hich he red erred to the 
gai-iWA pimdodes, and called P. It is now called .1. ^ Tiie quantities 

of these fishes ejected from the volcanoes in the neigh borbooil of (^uito is sornedines so 
great, that the stench of their putrefaction is felt at a great distance,, and ]>utrid fevems 
are caused by it. They are expelled from craters or from lateral openings at an ele\'a- 
tion of 16,000 or 17,000 ft. above the sea. It is supposed that • tliey exist in lakes within 
the cavernous recesses of the mountains, but notbiug is positively kiKWvnon this subject. 
Their capacity of enduring the high temperature of the water with whieii they are 
ejected, has excited much interest. Several species are knowm, to wiiieh tiie common 
name of pernMillas giY^n in the country, and winch are placed by ichthyologists in 
the genus A., and the closely allied genera brontes and mtrobkpus. 

AE'G-IL, clay or white clay, a term now little used, but of wiiieh the derivative 
argillaceous is still in frequent use as descriptive of soils, geological deposits, etc., and 
in the name argillaceous slate or argillaceous schist, instead of whicli, howawer, the name 
clay-slate (q.v.) is more generally employed. The term argiUaccous is ratlier vague, and 
sometimes sometimes would seem to be its equivalent. See AiiGiu- 

L^iCEous Rocks. 

ABGILE PLASTIQXTE, a series of beds at the base of the tertiary system In France, 
resting on a conglomerate or breccia of rolled and angular chalk'Uinls. iiiey consist of 
extenAve deposits of sand, with occasional beds of plastic clays, used for pottery. 
Marls occur, inclosing, in some places, the tiuvialile shells llvat are met w ith in the same 
position in the London basin, and in others, large numbers oi; a. species of oyster, 
Beds of impure lignite also occur, — The xi. P. is the equivalent in tin.: Paris liasin of 
the Woolwich and : Reading series, or lower eocene of the English geologists. See 
Eocene., ■ 

ABGILLA'CEOTTS BOCKS. All rocks composed entirely or to some extent of clay arc 
included under this title, Pure clay is kiiowui as kaolin or porcvlnln ay. It is a 
hydrated silicate of alumina. Decomposed feldspar, from wdiich the silicates of potash, 
soda, etc., have been w^ ashed out, 'jsup] dies the material which forms kaolin. Common 
clay, how^ever, contains many impurities; the chief are sand, in varialde proportions, 
and oxide of iron, which gives its color to the mass, xlny matter that contains sufficient 
alumina (more than 10 per cent.) to enable it to retain its shape wlien molded and 
pressed, is called clay. Plastic clays occur abundantly in the .suptallcia] d<.^posit.s and in 
the tertiary strata. The older clays become more or less indurated. Wlum the^Mirc 
regularly laminated, and split into thin layers in the direction of the himiine, they are 
called shah. In clay-slate, the clay has become higlily indurated and metamorphosed, 
so as to split into plates that are altogether independent of the original lamination, and 
frequently cross it at right angles. Clay-slate forms extensive d(‘poHits in the azoic rocks, 
but it is not confined to these, for the pahnozoic shales are often converted into clay- 
slate, when, from their proximity to crystalline rocks, or other cause, they have been 
subjected to the action of heat. 

A. R, can generally be distinguished by the peculiar “argillaceous ” odor wdiicb 
they give out when breathed upon. 

ARGIYES, or Augivt, a name often applied by Homer, and sometimes by others, to 
all inhabitants of Greece, but more accurately only to those of the more powerful state 
or government of Argolis, in w^hose chief city, Mycenae, Agamemnon had his residence. 
(See Argolis, ato) 

ARGO, a large southern constellation, in which is commemorated the mythical 
ship of the Argonautic expedition, Canopus, a star of the first mugnifude, is its chief 
ornament; its declination, 53^38' s., renders it invisible in the northern and central 
United States. 

^ AB'GOL is a crude variety of cream of hir forms a crust in the interior of 

wine vats and wine bottles. Originally, it exists in the juice of the grape, and is soluble 
therein; but during the fermentation of the juice, and as it passes into" wine, much alcohol 
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2 s developed, wliicli remaining in tbe fermeoting liquor, causes the precipitation of the 
A. ; the latter being very sparingly soluble in an alcoholic liquid. Some wines, when 
they are bottled, are not fully ripe, and more alcohol being thereafter developed, a fur- 
ther precipitation of A. takes place as a crust in the bottles, and hence the meaning of 
the term crusted port. A. is generally of a reddish tinge, obtained from the color of the 
grapes, but sometimes is of a grayish-wliite color, when it has been deposited during tjie 
fermentation of the juice of colorless grapes. The or white A. is denominated in 
commerce or'ude tartar, and its principal uses are in the preparation of cream of tartar 
(q.v.) and tartari^ acid (q.v.). The constituents of A. are bitartrate of potash (cream of 
tartar), (KO, HO, T), tartrate of lime, with coloring and extractive matters. 

AE'0O,LA.,.' .See 'Adjutant. 

AR’G5LIS, th6 n.e. penlnsulaof tlieMorea(Greece), lying between the bays of Hau- 
plia and zEgina, forms a nome, or department, in the modern kingdom of Greece. The 
plain of Argos, famous in ancient times for its breed of horses, is naturally fertile, but 
is now made pestilential by morasses. It is surrounded by an eastern continuation of 
the range of mountains on the n. of the Peloponnesus, which also girds the riven and 
shattered-iooking coast. The highest summits attain an elevation of between 5000 and 
6000 ft. The plain of A. is the most extensive in the whole peninsula, being 12 m. in 
length and 5 in breadth. The eastern part is higher and more rocky than the western. 
Kear where the plain opens on the sea, the ground is marshy. This was the Lerneaa 
marsh of antiquity. The nome of A. and Corinthia has now Nauplia as its capital, and 
contains 127,820 inhabitants. 

It was from the importance of the ancient kingdom of A. that the Greeks were col- 
lectively often styled Argivi by ancient writers. A. w^as colonized in very' early times. 
According to the old traditions^ Inachus, the Pelasgic chief, settled here in 1800, and 
Danaus in 1500 b.c., with colonists from Egypt. Here Pelops ruled, and was succeeded 
by Atreus, Agamemnon, etc. Here also Hercules w^as born, and achieved his victories 
over the Lerncan hydra and the Nemean lion. 

The ancient capital, Argos, was situated about 3 m. from the sea, and -was considered 
the oldest city in Greece. It Avas supposed to have been built by that Inachus of whom 
we have spoken, or by his grandson Argus; but as the whole period in which his deeds 
are said to have been accomplished belongs to the iinhistorical age, we cannot possibly 
determine the truth of such a statement. It is certain, however, that at one period A. 
w^as the head of a leagme composed of several Doric states or cities — Cleonse, Philus, 
Sicyon, Trmzeii, Hermione, iEgina, and Epidaurus. Latterty, Sparta robbed it of its 
supremacy and influence. The population of A., during its most prosperous condition 
in ancient times, was-— inclusive of the town territory— -upAvards of 100,000. It Avas 
sioted for the attention it paid to the Avorship of the gods. Juno Avas the principal 
divinity, hut many of the other gods had temples and statues also. This gave a stimu- 
lus to the line arts, and we knoAv that A. possessed one of the most famous of the ancient 
schools of statuary. The natiA^es AA^ere, raorcoA^er, renowned for tlieir love of music. 
Herodotus considered them the finest musicians in Greece. They do not, liDAvever, seem 
to have cultivated literature. Few poets, and no orators or philosophers, were born 
amongst them. The modern Argos, built on the site of the ancient, is 7 m. from. I7aii- 
plia, and is a large and thriving t. It still exhibits some remains of antiquity, though 
these were nearly wholly destroyed in 1825, during the Greek war of independence. 
Cotton, vines, and rice are grown. Pop. 11,000. 

AE'GOK'AUT, Argonauta, a genus of cephalapodous mollusca, pretty generally known 
by the name of paper nautilus, and, in consequence of similarity in the form of the shell, 
often confounded Avith the germs nautilus (q.v.), but in fact much more nearly allied to 
the pouipe {octopus). The shell is not chambered like that of the true nautilus, but has 
one spiral caAity, into Avhich the animal can entirely withdraw itself. The animal has 
no muscular attachment to the shell, and some naturalists therefore suspected that it 
might be merely, like the hermit crab, the inhabitant of a shell originally belonging to 
some other animal; hut this question has been set at rest by the observations of Mine, 
PoAver, proAung the beautiful but fragile .shell to be the production of the A. itself. It 
has, hoAvcver, also been discovered that the shell is peculiar to the female A, and does not 
ansAverthe ordinary purposes of the shells of mollusca, but rather that of an “ incubating 
and protect! AT^ nest.” The eggs, Avl.\ich arc very numerous, are attached to filamentary 
stalks, and by these the whole'corapacted mass is united to the involuted spire of the 
sliell, where it is usually concealed by the body of the parent. The descriptions, until 
recently admitted into the Avorks of the most respectable naturalists, of argonauts sailing 
about in pretty little fleets upon the surface of the water, employing six of their tcntacula 
as oars, and spreading out tAvo, wdiich are broadly expanded for the purpose, as sails to 
catch the breeze, are now regarded entirely as fabul«us, and indeed are founded upon an 
entire misapprehension of the position of the animal in its shell, and of the use of thetAvo 
expanded arms or rcla (sails). The membranes of these arms are extended at the pleas- 
ure of the animal, so as to envelop the shell, and appear to be the secreting orgims 
employed in its fabrication. Two species of A. are common in the Mediterranean. 

AE'GrOITAlTTS, heroes of Greek antiquity (so named from their ship Argo), -who, accord- 
ing to tradition, about a generation before the Trojan war, undertook a long voyage 
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unknown seas, under the command of Jason. Homer alludes to the story; Hesiod, Mim, 
nermus, Pindar, the Pseudo-Orpheus, and inany others relate it, all in diHV?rent ways, 
the accounts in some instances being utterly irreconcilable. The phiint^st and most eorm 
plete narrative is that of Apollodorus, which is as follows: Jason was commisioned by 
his uncle, Pelias — ^who ruled over lolcus, in Thessaly — to fetch from tlic country of 
^etes (Colchis) the golden fleece of the ram, which was suspended on an oak, and guarded 
by a sleepless dragon. He therefore caused Argus, the son of Plirixus, to build a ship 
of fifty oars; and,' in pursuit of this adventure, gathered together the choicest heroes 
from all parts of Greece, fifty in number, with whom he sailed. Their first landing 
place was Lemnos, w^here the A. stayed two years, because the women, in eonseqiience <d’ 
the \vrath of Aphrodite, had slain all the men, excepting Thoas. jSText they sailed to tiie 
Doliones, and were hospitably received by king Clzycus, wdu) was af1er\v;trds accident- 
ally killed by Jason. After landing at Mysia, where they left Hercules and P{>]yphenius 
— who had w^andcred too far inland in pursuit of the lost Hylas — they came to the coun- 
try of the Bcbryces, wdiere king Amycus was killed by Pollux, or Folyrleuces, in a pugi- 
listic fight. They next sailed along the coast of Thrace to Sahnydessus, wdicre two "of 
their number, Zetes and Calais, having delivered the blind seer, Phineus, from certain 
winged monsters called Harpies, he in return gave them good counsel respecting tluur 
future adventures, and especially warned them against tlie dangerous ])as,sage lakween 
the opening and closing Symplegades, from which they escaped with but little itijury to 
their vessel. The story goes that Phineus advised the A. to let loose a dove w'hen they 
approached the dreadecl rocks, andto judge from its fortune wliat they themselves rniglit 
expect. The bird escaped with the loss of its tail The A. resolved to risk the passage, 
and, after lieroic efforts, got safely through, their ship only losing some of the oimaments 
of its stern. After visiting several other lands, they arrived at the mouth of the river 
Phasis, in Colchis. Here the king, .dEetes, promised to give up the golden fleece to Jason, 
on condition that the latter should yoke to a plow the two fire-lm^athing bulls w ith 
brazen hoofs, and should sowr the dragon’s teetli left by Cadmus in Thebes' dason, by 
the help of the famous sorceress Medea, daughter of ifietes, who had fallen passionately 
in love with the bold navigator, fufilled these conditions; and was also assisted by Metiea 
in still more wonderful exploits. He obtained from her, under promise of marriage, a 
charm against fire and steel, and was enabied to destroy all the wmrriorsw’ho sprung n|) from 
the land sown with the dragon’s teeth. While this wuis taking place, Hletes Iiad resolved 
to burn the ship Argo, and put to death the crew; but Jason, informed of the selieme by 
Medea, anticipated it, hastened into the grove, stupefied the dragon-sentinel by an opiate- 
charm prepared by Medea, seized the golden fleece, and, embarking in the ,/l/‘,y^Jw1th his 
mistress and her brother Absyrtus, sailed away from Colcliis by night, iBetes followual, 
but was hindered in his pursuit by an atrocity committed by his tierce daughter. It is 
said that she slew her brother Absyrtus, and cut him info several pi(3ces, wliich she threw- 
overboard, one at a time.; While king iEotes stayed to gather up the fragments of his 
son, Jason escaped from the pursuit. The A. now reached the mouth of the river Eriad- 
miis; but wmre driven on the Absyrtian islands by a storm sent from Jove, w ho was angry 
on account ot the murder of Absyrtus. Mean wlule the mast of the .rijy/e— wliich had been 
cut from the sacred grove of Dodona— delivered an oracle to the effect that Jove could not 
be appeased unless they sailed tow^ards Anson ia, and Avere }nirifiecl through the expia- 
tory agency of Circe. This was accomplished; and next the A. passed l)v the Sirens, 
from whose chaims they w^ere preserved by Orpheus, who sang to them, but could not 
hinder one of their number, Bates, from swimming off to the sea maidens; tlien through 
Scylla and Cbarybdis, by the help of Thetis, and at length lamled on the island of Cor- 
cyra, where Alcinous ruled. On leaving this place, they encountered a stomi at night, 
hut w’cre saved by Apollo, who, in flashes of lightning, revealed to tlieni the haveii of 
Anaplie, where they raised an altar to their preseiwhr. At Crete, their landing wms 
opposed by the giant Talus, who was slain by Medea. They subscijnently touched at 
JSgina,^and, sailing between Eubooa and Locris, arrived safely at lolcus, after a four 
months’ voyage. Jason dedicated the good ship Argo to Heptuue, at tlie isthmus of 
Corinth. 

It is perhaps useless to, speexd ate on the real character of the Argon antic expedition, 
even if it be more than a mere myth. The accounts given bv other writers differ so 
widely, especially in the geographical parts, from those of Apollodorus, tluit it becomes 
impossible to determine satisfactorily whether the expedition sailed ii., e., or w. The 
common historical interpretation of the legend is that Jason sailed on a vovnu'C of dis- 
jovery, wliich had for its aim and stimulus the liopeof now- commercial relations; others 
wmuld modify this hypothesis, and suggest that, tlic enterprise w-as parti v commercial, 
partly piratical, and partly adventurous, and that Jason’s crew was in all probabilitr 
composed of young, restless, and ambitious spirits, who w-ere ready for anvlhin'i’ that 
might turn up. ^ o 

ARGpHHE, a rocky, tree-covered phiteau in n.e. Prance, extending along the border 
01 Lorraine and Champagne., and forming parts of the departments of Ardennes and 
Meuse. Humouriez called his defense of this frontier in 1792 the ‘‘xVrgonne campaign.” 

^ ARGOON, or AEGuisr, an affluent of the Amoor ri%-er, ri>sing in theMon^mlian moun- 
tains and running n.n.e. through the northern part of the desert of Gobi to%ke Kulon; 
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tlienee a., separating Russian from Chinese Tartary, to meet the ^hillta, the two form, 
ing the, Ainoor. ■ ' ' ' 

.ARGOS, See Argolis, 

AEGOS'TOII, a seaport on the s.w. of Cephalonia, and capital of the island. Its lat. * 
is 38'’ 10' n., and long. 10° 59' e. Its pop. is 8000; and its quay is a mile long. 

ARGOT, French for what the English call slang,” especially the dialect of thieves 
and vagabonds. Like all such tongues, A. is often sparkling with wit and remarka- 
ble for aptness and comprehensiveness of expression. Many specimens of it are to be 
found in Victor Hugo’s Les Mmrables, and in the lower grade of Parisian journals and 
stories. , . ■ , . . ■ ■ 

ISOTEhlES, Axjgustik, a prominent Spanish politician of the modern liberal school 
Ob the breaking out of the war of independence in 18.08, he went to Cadiz, where ho 
agitated for the organization of a regency along with a free constitution, as the best 
method of strengthening and consolidating the powers and resources of the nation. In 
1812, he was sent as representative of his native province to. tlie cortes, where he was 
appointed one of the members of the committee to whom was intrusted the drawdug up 


on toe return, oi erdmand V IL, ii. tell a victim to the reactionary spirit which ensued. 
On the 10th of May, 1814, he was arrested and imprisoned; but at his trial he displayed 
such dexterity that it was found impossible to convict him. Different judges were 
nominated five successive times, but they could not agree in their decision. At last the 
monarch liimself passed sentence, which was that A. should be confined for ten years in 
the prison at Ceuta. He was not, however, alone in his misfortunes. Fourteen persons 
were condemned along with him, amongst 'wlioin was lus friend Juan Alvarez Guerra. 
In their conffnemeutthey experienced such barbarous treatment, that in four years three 
died, two became mad, and the rest received greivous injuries. The revolution of 1820 
restored them to freedom. A. became minister of the interior, but soon resigned, in 
consequence of the king complaining of the weakness of the executive. Although pro- 
voked lieyond measure by the narrow bigotry of the court, he did not rush into extremes, 
but continued a constitutional liberal to the end of his life. In the cortes held at Seville 
in 1823, he voted for tlie suspension of the royal power; but after the violation of the 
coustitiition he fled to England, where he remained till the amnesty of 1832. On his 
retiini to Spain, beiug nominated to the cortes, he was repeatedly made president and 
vice-president of the chamber of deputies, and alwaj^s showed himself a moderate but 
unwavering reformer. In July, 1841, on the discussion of the law regarding the sale of 
churcli property, he delivered himself strongly against all concordats with the pope. 
Next to Espartcro, he was the most popular man in the kingdom with the enlightened 
party. During the regency, he was appointed guardian to the young queen Isabella, 
but d. soon after, on the 23cl of March, 1844, at Madrid. In his old age, he still exhibited 
the fiery eloquence chat marked his youth. 

AECTMENT (Lat. in lo^ic, means properly the ground or premise on 

wliieh. a conclusion is rested; popularly, it is applied to a series of arguments, or to a 
controversy. Arijumeiikiiloii is reasoning put into regular shape, with a view to con- 
vince or silence an objector. Logicians have given distinctive names to various kinds of 
arguments. Tims, we Iiave tlie argim-entmn ad liomimm, w^hich is no real proof, but 
only an appeal to the known prepossessions or admissions of tlie persons addressed. In 
this style, when a man upholds one method of fraud, he may, by an appeal to his con- 
sistency, be driven to uphold another. The xl. a cl ‘mrUatem, again,' has no regard to any- 
thing save objective truth. Next we have the A. e consemii genfmniy or an appeal to the 
common belief of mankind, wdiich, of course, may be used to prove or disprove any- 
thing. iThe A. a tuto rests upon the supposed safety or prudence of adopting a certain 
conclusion. It is sometimes used by Roman Catholics against Protestants in the follow- 
ing form; Protestants teach that salvation is possible in any church; this is denied by 
Catholics ; therefore, it is safer to belong to the Catholic chui’ch, as even the Protestant 
admits that a man may be saved in that church. Lastly, the mgiwuntum a haculo (or 
use of the cudgel), though objectionable, is concise in its style, and has settled many 
controversies. 

AEGUMEHTUM AD HOMINEM. See Argument. , 

AE'GDS, the son of Zeus and Niobe, succeeded Phoroneus in the government of the 
Peloponnesus, wliich took from him its name of xVrgos, as did also the tenatory of 
Argoiis. — A., surnamed Paiioptes (all-seeing), had one hundred eyes, some of which wei'e 
always awake. He was enormously strong, and, on account of the Avonderful exploits he 
performed, Juno appointed him to watch over lo, transformed into a cow. Mercury 
being commissioned by Zeus to carry off the eow, slew A. by stoning him • or, as Ovid 
says, first charmed hiin to sleep by playing on the flute, and then beheaded him. Juno 
used the eyes of A. to decorate the peacock’s tail. — xi., the builder of the ship Argo (see 
Argonauts). 
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AE'CTS, a genns of gaTIinaceous birds, remarkable for magnificence of plumage. 
The only known species is A. griffanteiiB, iormexiy called phasinn.ufi J., and still very gem 
erally the A. pheasant. The sides of the head and of the neck are destitute of feathers; 
the tail consists of twelve feathers, of which the tw^o middle ones in the male are very 
much elongated; the secondary feathers of the wings arc umch long(;r than the primary. 
The name A. has allusion to the many beautiful eye-like markings which adorn the 
plumage of the male, and particularly the secondaries of the wings. The long second- 
aries are said to impede the flight of the bird; but its wings are much cm})loye(i to aid it 
in running. The female is of comparatively tame plumage, not only wanting the eye- 
like marldngs, but even the great length of the secondaries and of tlie middle tail' 
feathers. The size of the bird, when divested of its plumage, is not much greater than 
that of a common barn-door fowl, but the tail-feathers of the male arc nearly 4 ft. long. 
The A. is a native of Sumatra and other eastern islands, of the peninsula of Malacca, 
Siam, etc. It is said to be found even in the northern parts^ of China. It is impatient 
of confinement, and has very seldom been brought alive to Eurojie. 

AEGtYLE', Archibald Campbell, Marquis of, an eminent political cliaraeter of the 
17th c., was b. in 1598, and succeeded to the earldom of A. in Alr(.*a(ly he had 

given proofs of that strength of religious principle wlucli marked his whole life, and of 
a i^erilous union of attachment to the king and of faith iii the principles agtiinst which 
the king made war. In the general assembly at Glasgow, in Nov., 10o8. he openly took 
the side of the covenanters, and thenceforth became recognized as their political iiead. 
In 1640, he commanded a militaiy expedition through Eadnoch, Athole, Mar, and 
Angus, for the purpose of enforcing subjection to the Scott isli parliament. On tlie 
king’s visit to Scotland, in 1641, he found it convenient to show peculiar favor to A., arid 
created him a marquis. On the breaking out of hostilities, A. was still desirous for 
negotiation, but was finally compelled to take the field. In April, 1644, he dist>ersci! the 
royalist forces under the marquis of Huntly, in Aberdeenshire. He was le.ss successful 
in withstanding the genuis of Montrose, who, on the 2d Feb., 1645, almost annihilated 
his army at Inverlochv. His estates had suffered so much in the preceding year from 
the ravages of the bnlliant cavalier, that a sum of public money was voted for liis 
support. In Aug., 1640, he went to London, with Loudon and Dunfermline, to tu'at 
with the parliament for a mitigation of the articles presentcid to the king.^ He was at the 
same time the bearer of a secret commission from the king, to treat with the duke of 
Bichmond and the marquis of Hertford, on the propriety of a Scottish demonstration in 
favor of Charles. On the defeat of the “ engagement ” plan, to wliicli lie hah been 
decidedly opposed, the government of Scotland devolved on A. and the otlnu' Presby- 
terian leaders. In the parliament of Feb. 1649, Charles II. was proclaimed king, and at 
Scone, on the 1st of Jan., 1651, A. put the crown on his head. At this time, it was even 
said that the complaisant monarch intended to marry one of his daughters.^ As head of 
the committee of estates, A. took vigorous measures to oppose Cromwell's invasion of 
Scotland, and still adhered to the king, after tlie sulijugutioii of the c‘ountry. ^ After the 
battle of W orcester, he retired to Iiiverary, whore he Imld out for a year against Croin- 
well’s troops. Palling sick, he was taken prisoner by gen. Dean. I'fe nd’ustKl .submis- 
sion to the protector, "but took an engagement to live peaceably, which he strictly kc'pt. 
On the restoration, he repaired to 'NYhitehall, encouraged by a fiattering li'ttcr from the 
king to his son. Impeached with the crime of having submitted to tlie usur|>er (to ^^■honl 
he had refused allegiance), he was committed to the Tower, and on the 18ih Feb., 1661, 
was brought before the Scottish parliament on the charge of treason. lie defended him- 
self with spirit, but in -^ain. On the 27th May, he was executed at Edinburgh— having 
displayed throughout Ins whole trial, and on the scaffold, the dignity of a true nobleman, 
and tlie meekness of a Christian. * 

His son, Archibald, 9th Earl of A., was early distingtished by personal accom- 
plishments, and exhibited great bravery on the disastrous day of Dunliur, wliere ho 
commanded a regiment on the royal side. After Worcester, he continued, like his 
father, in arms, and made himself so obnoxious to the parliamentary leaders, tlu^'he was 
specially excepted by Cromwell from the act of grace in 1054. After mucdi hai-nssing 
persecution, he submitted to the parliament, but continued to ])e clo.stdy watched. On 
the restoration of Charles 11., he was received into higli favor (as a ]>alance to the execu- 
tion of his father), and, unfortunately for his own fame, participated in sonu‘ of the 
iniquitous acts of the Scottish legislature. He had, however, numm-ous and active 
enemies; and, on the ground of an intercepted letter, in which he had complained of 
neglect, he was tried and condemned to death by tlie Scottish parliament for the 
imaginary crime of Imamajestm. The influence of Clarendon restored him to liberty 
and favor; even the king himself was prejudiced in his favor; but his expianation in 
subscribing the infamous test framed by the Scottish parliament in 1681 was declared 
treasonable, and he was again condemned to death. The devotion of his wife enabled 
him to escape from Edinburgh castle in the disguise of a page; and after remaining con- 
cealed some time, he fled to Holland. Landing in the north of Scotland, in May, 1685, 
with an armed force, to co-operate in the revolt of iMomnouth, he was, aftm* a series of 
misfortunes, taken prisoner, hastily condemned, and beheaded, June 30, 1685. His son 
Archibald, one of the deputation sent by the Scottish convention to present the crown 
to the prince of Orange, was in 1701 created duke of Argyle. 
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AECTLEVGeouge John Douglas Campbell, 8th duke of Al., was b. in 1823, 
and succeeded liis father in 1847. At the age of 19, his grace, then marquis of Lorn, 
wrote a pamphlet entitled A Letter to the Peers ffojn a Peefs Bony oh the subject of the 
struggle ■which ended in the disruption of the Scottish church. Seven years later In! 
published an essay on presbytery, which contains a historical vindication of the presby: 
tcrian system. On taking his seat in the house of peers, he soon commanded the respect 
of that dignified assembly. On the formation of the coalition ministry by lord Aberdeen, 
his grace was invested with the oflSce of lord privy seal, ■which he continued to hold in 
lord Palmerston’s administration. In Nov., 185o, lie relinquished his office, and accepted 
that of postmaster-general. On the fall of lord Palmerston’s administration, he retired 
into opposition; and in 1859, on that nobleman’s return, he again accepted the office of 
lord privy seal. On the formation of Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet in 1868, he w^as appointed 
secretaiy of state for India. In 1854, he was chosen lord rector of the universiiy of Glas- 
gow; in 1855 presided at a meeting of the British association in that city; and in 1861, 
was elected president of the royal society of Edinburgh. His grace is hereditary master 
of the queen’s household in Scotland, chancellor of the university of St. Andrews, a 
trustee of the British museum, also hereditary sheriff and lord-lieutenant of Argyleshire. 
Besides munerous papers on zoology, geology, etc., he has written The Reign of Law, 
I860; Primeval Man, 1869; and, in lS7b, A Historg of tJie Antigiiitm In 1844, 

he married the eldest daughter of the duke of Sutherland (d. 1878). His eldest son, the 
marquis of Lome, married the princess Louise in 1871 ; and in 1878 was appointed gov- 
ernor-general of Canada. In the ducal title, A. is now generally spelt Argyll. 

AECrYLE, John Campbell, 2d Duke of, son of the first duke, was h. in 1C78, and 
took an important part in the political and military affairs of his time. As royal com- 
missioner in 1705, he Iiad a principal share in bringing about the act of union. As a 
soldier, he distinguished himself under Marlborough at Ramifies, Oudenarde, Lille, 
Glient, and IMalplaquet. Previous to the change of ministry in 1710, A. had been a keen 
whig. He now veered with the wind of the court, and became a declaimer against the 
duke of Marlborough. As the reward of his apostasy, he was appointed by the tories 
g{3tieralis.simo of the British army in Spain ; but considering himself to have been unhand- 
somely treated by the ministry, he shortly after returned, and finding his infiuence 
greatly diminished, he again became a whig. His career up to the rebellion of 1715 
was most tortuous and unprincipled, and seriously detracts from his meritorious services 
during that critical period. He wms, however, completely successful in quelling dis- 
turbances, and his services were rewarded in 1718, among other dignities^ ■with an Eng- 
fi.sh peerage, and the title of duke of Greenwich. His restless vanity and ambition, 
however, constantly prompted liim to political intrigues. In 1721, he again played into 
the hands of the tories, for the purpose of securing the entire patronage'of Scotland. In 
1737, he rose into immense popularity in his own country, by his spirited defense before 
parliament of the city of Edinburgh in regard to the Porteous mob. He d. on the 3d 
Sept., 1743. He ■was a man of lax principles and selfish character, but possessed of con- 
siderable siircwdness and talent, and noted for his kindness and courtesy in private life. 
The benevolence of his disposition procured him the title of “ the good duke of Argyle. ” 


AEdYLE'SHIEE {Airer-Gaedliil, territory of the Gael), a co. in the w. of Scotland, 
cut up into many peninsulas by arms of the sea, and in eluding numerous Islands. It is 
bounded n. by Inverness-shire; w and s. by the sea; e. by Perthshire, Dumbarton, Loch 
Long, and Firth of Clyde. Its greatest length is’ about 115 m. ; greatest breadth, about 
60 m. ; its extent of coast-line is very great, amounting to 603 in., owing to the indenta- 
tion of the coast by numerous lochs running inland. Next to Inverness, it is the largest 
CO. in Scotland— -area, 3210 sq.m., of which 1063 are occupied by the niimerous islands. 
No part is above 12 m. from the sea or from large inland lochs. The co. is divided 
into the districts of Cantire, north and south Argyle, Lorn, Appin, Cowal, Morven, and 
Sunurt, The chief islands are Mull, Islay, Jura, Ifiree, Coll, Lismore, and Colonsay, with 
Iona and Staffia. There are iipwnirds of thirty other islands of smaller size. The general 
aspect of A. is -wild and picturesque, marked by rugged and lofty mountains and deep 
inland bays. Some fertile valleys exist. The north part is entirely mountainous, and 
presents some of the grandest scenery in Scotland, as Glencoe. The highest peaks are 
(Ord. Trig. Survey) Bidean nam Bian, 3766'ft. ; Ben Oruachan, 3693; Buachael Etive, 
3341 — all in Lorn; Ben Inia(cud of Loch Long), 3319; Ben More (Mull), 3185; Ben Creacli 
(Morven), 2790; North Pap of Jura, 2565. The chief bays are (going south) — Loch Moi- 
dart. Loch Simart, Linnhe Loch, branching off into Loch Eil and Loch Leven, LochFyne, 
and Loch Long. There are no rivers of any size. The streams are short and rapid, the 
principal being the Urchay, running through Glenorchy into Loch Awe, and the awe 
connecting tliat lake with Loch Etive. The inland or fresh-water lochs are Loch Awe 
and Loch Lydoch. The rocks of A. are mica-slate, which predominates on the main-land ; 
trap in Mull and Lorn; quartz rock in Islay and Jura; granite around Loch Etive and 
in Knapdale; patches of lias and oolite in many of the isles; and a little old red sand- 
stone w. of IjocIi Fyne and in South Cantire. Lead-mines occur at Strontian (where 
the mineral strontianitc was discovered, and from wdiich the names of the earth called 
sfrontia and the metal slrontium. arc derived), at Tyndrum, and in Islay and Coll. A 
copper-mine exists in Islay. The Easdale and Ballachulish quarries supply the best 
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roofilig'Slates in Scotland. Coal occurs near Camphcl ton; fine niarldc in Tiree, etc.: 
excellent granite near Inverary; and limestone in most ]rarts of tlic c<miity. ^ I'lie fertile 
parts of A. lie along the arms of the sea and the mountain stn^ims. Tin? hoil is mostly 
light, sandy, and gravellyloam along the coast and the sides of riveiv.., and gravflly, 
a till bottom, on the hillsides. Sheep and cattle rearing are the cljief ooeutaitions of the 
farmer. More sheep are reared in A. than in any other Scotcli eo., and lu-arl y a million 
acres are in permanent pasture. In number of cattle, A. yields only to the counties 
of Aberdeen, Ayr, Lanark, and Perth. In 1875, A. had 28,552 acres un(k*r coni, and 
12,131 under green crops, as well as 58,504 acres under permanent jiasture. exclusive of 
heath or mountain-land. A. abounds in deer and game. Loch Pyne is famed for its 
herrings. Loch Awe abounds in salmon and trout. 

In many parts of A. the peasantry are still very poor, notwithstanding tluit steamers 
now connect every portion of the coast with the commercial center of Hcotiand. The 
manufactures are unimportant, the chief being whisky, in Campbelton and Islay, and 
coarse woolens for home use. The chief towns and villages are luverary, Caiiipbchoii, 
Oban, Dunoon, Appin, Lochgilphead, and Tarbert TJie three former unltfi with Ayr 
and Irvine in returning one member to parliament; the co. returns another. Pop. 
in '71, 75,679, represented as mostly using the Gaelic language. This exhihils a con- 
siderable decrease since 1831, which *has chiefly resulted from emignition. This extensive 
county is divided ecclesiastically into not more than fifty parishes, wliicli coidain only two 
royal' burghs, Iveraiy and Campbelton, the former of which is a station of the circuit 
court of justiciary. 'The principal proprietors are the duke of Argyle, the heaii, and the 
earl of 33rcadall)ane, a braneh of the Campbell family. Among ihe antiituiiies of A. 
are the ruins of Iona and Oronsay, and many or circular lorhs along the coast. In 
Cantire formerly lived the Macdonalds, or lords of the isles, ^vhose power was weakeiu.al 
by James III. 

AEIA (Atr), in music, a rhythmical song, as distinct from recitative. The term was 
formerly applied to a measured lyrical piece either for one oi* several voices; ljut is now 
commonly applied to a song introduced in a cantata, oratorio, or opera, and intcruhal 
for one voice supported by instruments. Arietta, a short nufiody. Arioso, a pas.sage 
in the style of the A., often introduced into recitative, A. Puefo, a comic song, etc. 

AEIAD'KE, a daughter of Minos, king of Crete, by Pasiphafi. When Theseus, with 
the o.ffcrings of the Athenians for the Minotaur, landed in Crete, A. conceived a ]jassi(m 
for the beautiful stranger, and gave him a clew by means of which be threailed the 
mazes of llie labyrinth, and was enabled to slay the monster. For this service, ITeseus 
promised to marry her, and she escaped with him, but was slain by Diana on the islarul 
of Naxos. — According to another tradition, A. was left liy Tlieseiis' at Ka.xo.s, wh{.*re .^le 
•was found by Bacchus returning from bis Iriumph, in India, who was captivaled by lier 
beauty, and married her. At her death, he gave her a place among Ihc gods, and sus- 
pended her wcdding-crown as a constellation in the sky. A., as left forsaken by I'lieseus, 
and as married to Bacchus, has been a favorite subject with artist.s. 

AEIAL'BUS, a deacon of the church of Milan, wlio flourished during tlie 11 tli century. He 
took a prominent part in the ecclesiastical contentious of his times, " Catholic church 
in the ii. of Italy was then very corrupt, a wide-spread licentiousness, originating from 
the unnatural institution of priestly celibacy, prevailed. Great numbers of tbo' clergy 
kept concubines openly. Such as looked earnestly in those days at this flagrant evil, 
were disposed to consider the strict enforcement of ceiibac.y the onlv clTectual cure. 
Chief among these reformers stood xA., -whose life was one continued scene of violent com 
troversy. xAl though successively sanctioned by pope.s Stephen X., Nicholas II, an<I 
Alexander II., he found little sympathy among his lirethren, and used to complain that 
he could only get laymen to assist him In his agitation. Having at length suc!(!eeded in 
obtaining a papal bull of excommunication against the archliishoj.) of IMilan, a fierce 
tumult ensued in the city, whose inhabitants declared against A. and lii.s coadjutors. 
A. now fled to tlie country; but his hiding-place being betrayed, lie was (tonveve'd (.‘ap- 
tive to a desert isle in lake Maggiore, where he was murdered l)v the cmissjiri<.*s of the 
archbishop, and his remains thrown into the lake, June 28, 1065. He was afterwards 
canonized by pope Alexander IL 
AEIA'EA. See Aryaxt Race. 

APJA'EO, Aiiamm, a city of south Italy, in the province of Avelli no, beautifully 
situated 28j)0 ft. above the sea, in one of the mo.st freciuentcd passes of the Apennines, 
50 m, n.e. from Naples. It is a bishop’s seat, and has a fine cathedral. The chief manu- 
facture is earthenware. There is a, considerable export trade in wiiui and in buttin' A is 
said to have been founded by Diomed. Roger II. held a parliament here to settle the 
aflairs of the province, after his defeat of the allied armies of pope Innocent 11. and lJu) 
prince of Capua. In the face of the hill on which the city is built, iunifircds of caves 
have been dug, in which many of the poorer inhabitants dwell. Pop. 12,588. 

A'BIAKS, See Arius. 

A BIAS MONTA NlJS, Bexedtctus, a Catholic divine noted for his gTcat linguistic 
attamments, was b. 1527, in the village of Frcxenal do la Shu'ra, situated amongst the 
mountains separating Estremadura from Andalusia. He studied first at Seviiie, and 
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afterwards at Alcala de Ilenares, where lie distinguished himself by the ardor he mani- 
fested in the acquisition of the oiicmtal laxiguages, Arabic, Svriac; and Chaldee. lie 
next proceeded on a tour through Italy, France, Germany, England, and the Netherlands, 
in the course of which lie obtained a knowledge of yarious modern toiurues. He wms 
present at the celebrated council of Trent; hut on his return to his own country, he 
resolved to retire into seclusion, and dedicate his whole time to literature. In 15G8, how- 
ever, Philip II. persuaded him to repair to Antwerp and superintend the publication of 
the famous edition of the ‘‘ Polyglot Bible, ” executed in that city at the suggestion of the 
printer, Christopher Plaiitin. After four years’ labor, the work was Issued under the 
title Biblia Sacra, IMwaice Clialdaice, Gndce et Latine, Philippi IL Begis Oatholici Pietate et 
Studio ad Saerosanetm JSeeUsicB JJmm ChpK Plantinm ewcudehat It wuis received with 
universal applause.^ The Jesuits, to whom A. was sincerely and strenuously opposed, 
alone attempted to fasten the charge of heresy on the author, who made several journeys 
to Eome to clear himself of the accusation. Philip 11. rewarded him with a pension of 
SOOO ducats, besides bestowing on him various other emoluments. He d, at Seville in 
1598. His literary wuxrks are very numerous. They relate principally to the Bible and 
to Jewish antiquities; but he also wrote a poem on rhetoric, and a history of nature. 

AEI'CA, a seaport of Moquega, the most southerly department of Peru, in lat. 18“ 28' s. , 
and long. 70“ 24' w. Tiiough it has merely a roadstead, it affords safe anchorage to ship- 
ping, and is one of the chief outlets of the trade of Bolivia, being connected wath LaPaz 
in that repulalic by a mula-path which leads across the west Cordillera of the Andes. Its 
exports mostly consist of copper, silver, alpaca, wool, and guano. A. has frequenlly suf- 
fered from earthquakes: a most de.struetive one occurred in 1868. About 230 vessels, of 
some 200,000 tons, enter tins port annually, and about the same number clear it with cai'- 
goes. The climate is salubrious, the tliennometer ranging from 86“ F. in summer to 52“ 
in winter. 

ABICHAT, a® seaport of Cape Breton island, in the province of Nova Scotia, with a 
harbor for tlie largest \-esseIs. It is near the Gut of Canso, the most southerly of tljree 
channels of communication beUveen the gulf of St. Lawrence and the Atlantic. The t. 
has about 1000 inhabitants, is largely engaged in fislung, and at the head of its harbor a 
lead-mine has recently been opened. 

ABIEGE, or Atuuegk, a river in the s. of France, rises in the department of the cast 
Pyrenees, Hows through a beautiful vale, and falls into the Garonne near Toulouse. — 
The department of jinikoE, which lies along the northern slopes of the Pyrenees, formed 
a ])art of the old co. of Foix, the territory of Couserans, and the province of LaTignedoc, 
is bounded n. and w'. by Haute Garonne, e. by Aiide, s, by the republic of Andorra and 
the Pyrenees. It contains some of the highest mountain-summits in France, such as 
Fontargente, 0164 ft. ; Serrerc, 9592 ft. : Montcalm, 10,513 ft.; Estats, 10.611 ft.; Mont- 
valier, 9120 ft. The department, nevertheless, has a mild climate. Area, 1880 sq.m. 
Pop. ’76, 244,795, engaged chiefly in agriculture, pasturage, iron-mines, and the manufac- 
ture of wu)oIens, linenrpotteiy, etc. The three arrondiksements are Foix, Pamiers, and 
St. Girons. Chief towns, Foix, Pamiers, St. Girons. 

A'RIEIa used by Isaiah as a proper name, ^vhich he applies to Jerusalem, as “victo- 
rious under God.” In Sliakespeare's Te^npest, A. is a spirit of the air, in the service of 
the magician “Prospero.” 

A'BIES, the Ram, one of the signs of the zodiac, induing the first 30 degrees of the 
ecliptic measured from the vernaf eciuinox, or that point wdiere the vernal "passage of 
the sun acims the equator takes place. The vernal equinox, or, as it i.s also called, the 
first point of A., is constantly changing its position among the fixed stars, in conse- 
quence of the precession of the equinoxes, moving westward at the I’ate of 50". 2 nnnu- 
all}^ It is from tliis circumstance that the sign A. no longer corresponds with the 
constellation A., which was the case about 2000 years ago, when the ecliptic was divided 
into 12 equal parts called sigms, each named after the group of stars through which it 
pa,ssed. The present sign A. is the constellation Pisces, about 30“ w. of the original 
sign; and although the sun at the vernal equinox will always bo at the first point of A., 
yet nearly 24,00fryears will elapse before that point will again coincide with the begiu- 
ning of tixe constellation A. 

A'EIL, Arillus, a peculiar covering of the seed in some plants, formed by an expan- 
sion of \\\Q fnnicnlus (the cord wdiich attaches the ovule to the placenta), or of the pla- 
centa itself. This expansion takes place after fertilization, and sometimes invests the 
seed entirely, sometimes only partially. In the nutmeg, the A. forms what is called 
mace. In the spindlc-ti-ee {ettenymus earopmus) it forms the remarkable orange-colored 
covering of the seed. 

ARINO'RI MORI. See Mom, Akixori. 

ABI'NOS, a river of Brazil, which, after a n.w. counse of 700 m., enters the Tapajos, 
itself xui atliuent of the Amazon, in lat. 9“ 30' s., and long. 58“ 20' w. 

AKI'OSr, a celebrated lute-player, a native of Methymna, in Lesbos, about 700 n.o., 
w\as regarded by the ancients as the inventor of the dithyrambic meter. According to a 
tradition hrst given by Herodotus, and afterwards deccirated by the poets, A. was sent 
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hy Periandcr, ruler of Corinth, to Sicily aud Italy, and at Tarontnm wpn tlsc prize in a 
poetical contest. As jje returned laden witli in a CoriiitJiitui shi]), (he avaricious 
mariners determined tn slay liini and seize liis wnavltii; of this the ivoet-inusioimi was fore- 
warned by Apollo in a dream. He asked for permission to try his slull in music; and 
after playing on his lute, threw himself from the deck into the sea. ^ Here eevcu’al dol- 
phins, charmed by his music, had askmibled round the vessel. (,)n tin, hack of one of 
them the musician rode safely to the x^roniuiitoivr rd‘ Tiimarus, wlu;r(j ho landed, and 
journeyed on to Corinth. The sailors who, arriving afterwards, ssured Feriander 
that a' was dead, were confronted with him, when they confessed tlieir guilt, and were 
crucified. The lute and dolphin w'ere raised anion g the constellations; and the story 
ht'came a favorite theme with artists. A. W. Schlegel, in one of his best poems, gives 
this story of A. 

ARIOS'TO, TjUDOYtco, one of the greatest of Italian poets, was h. at Ihtggio, Sept. 8, 
1474, being the eldest son of the military governor of that e/ity. He was bred to the 
law, but abandoned it for poetry. How^ever, at an earlj' periud of lii\‘, he was com- 
pelled to exert himself for the support of a large family, left as a hunkm oii him at the 
death of his father. His imaginative powmrs were developed in early life, in loOh, 
after ho had written two comedies, with several lyrical iKx^ans in Latin and Italian, he 
was introduced to the court of the cardinal Hippoiytus d’Estc, who em])Ioy<‘d him in 
many negotiations. Here, in Ferrara, in the space of about 10 years, he iiroducial his 
great poem 0 daiulo Furioso, \vhi(:Xx published in that city, in 1 vol. 4lo, in 1510, in 
40 cantos. After the (leatli of the cardinal, the duke, his brother, invil('d ilm pcad to his 
service, and acted to him witii great kindness and liberalit}^. In tin* eaiiv part of 1521, 
a second edition of his poems was published, tlie Orlando Ahr/wwliiung still in 40 cantos. 
Shortly after, he was commissioned by the duke to suppress an insunuctiou which had 
broken out in the wild mountain-district of Garfagnana; a task vvliidi seems more like a 
])iinishmcnt than a mark of honor. A., however, succeeded in this ardinms und(*rtaking; 
and after remaining three years governor of the quarter, he returned to Ik-rrara, where 
lie lived comfortably, nominally in the service of his patron, but in realit}' enjoying 
what he highly prized— an abundant leisure for prosecuting his studies. ^ It was at "this 
time that he composed his comedies, and gave the fniisliiiig touch to liis Orlando. At 
leagtli, in the latter part of 1532, that poem made its appearance in a third edition, 
enlarged to its present dimensions of 40 cantos. He now became seriously ill of a pain- 
ful internal distemper, of which, after a few montlis of suftering, he d.^on the Gth of 
June, 1533, in his 59th year, and was buried in the eiiurcli of San Benedetto, at Ferrara, 
■whore a magnillcent mormmeiit indicates the resting-place of his remains. A. is descnlbed 
as a man of noble personal appearance and amiable character. IBs Orhindo Fan'om is 
' a romantic, imaginative epic, marked by great vivacity, })layfulness of fancy, and inge- 
nuity in Ibe linking together of the several episodes. ' It takes its name and its ibeinc 
from a chivalrous romantic poem by Boiardo, the Orlando Innumorato. Tliat pofun treats 
of the wuirs between Charlemagne and the Saracens, confoumhid us they w<.*rc liy tra- 
dition with those of Charles Martel, wherein Orlando, or Roland, stood forward as the 
champion of Christendom. Orlando is the hero of Boiardo’s piece, and falls in love with 
Angelica, a clever and beautiful oriental princess, sent by the Paynim to sow di.scord 
mnoiig the knights of the Christian armies. The story of this lady Ixiing Udt uuMnished 
in the Orlando Innanwraio is taken up by A., who makes her fall in love herself with an 
obscure juvenile squire, on wliicii Orlando gets furious, and long contin.u<‘S in a state of 
insanity. Besides his great work, A. wrote"^ comedies, satires, sounds, ai!<I a nnrnh<‘r of 
, Latin poems, aU more or less marked with the impre.ss of his gemus. In 1S45, Giam- 

I peri, a librarian of Florence, announced that he had discovered at Argenta, lU'ar Ferrara, 

an autograph manuscript by xV. , containing a second epic, JUnaldo Ard/lo, describing, 
like the Orlando, the battlers of CharlemagneTmd his paladins nguin.st the Saracens. The 
inanu.script had been mutilated, and contained in a eonqilete form only tin* eanto.s 3, 4, 
5, while 2 and 6 were imperfect; and it was stated that the entire poenf Imd consisted of 
12 cantos. ^ The work was published under the title lUauddo Ardlto cU L. AraMfo, .Fra.ni- 
ni6Yiii Inediti PiihbUecLU aid Mnnnscritfo Orhjinalr, Florence, 1846. In genius and style, it 
has been found by critics by no means to accord with the Orlando. Of tbe OrbnaloWiorQ 
are three several translations into the English language: the lirht, by Sir Joint Harring- 
ton, appeared in the year 163t; the second, by John Hoolc, in 1783; and tbe tbinl, by W. 
Stewart Rose, in 1823 and following 3 "ears. In the last only is there to be found a fail 
representation of the feeling and spirit of the original. 

AHIOyiS'TlTS (probably the Latinized form of the German ITerv-fdraf. armv-prince), 
a Gcnnan chief, leader of tbe Marcomanni and otlnn* German tribes, was ri‘qu<^stf'd by 
the i:!equuni, a Gallic people, to assist them in a contest against (he yEdui, Having 
gained a victory for the Beqnani, A. was so well pleased with their line country (now 
isurgiuupy), that he and his lollowers determined to abide there. ISIany oUht Germans 
followed him into Gaul, where he soon collected an army of 120,000 nien. Tiie Gallic 
people turned now for lielp towards tiie Homans, and Claisar demanded an interview with 
A., who proudly replied, that “he did not see what Cmsar had to do with Gaul.’^ After 
unotlier message from Cfcsar had been treated in the same scornful manner, the Roman 
forces under Cossar advanced and occupied V^esontium (now Besanyon), tlie chief city 
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of tlie Seqiiani. A furious eugageiueut took place (58 b.c.), in wMcli Roman discipline 
prevailed over the German forces, •which were utterly routed. A., with only a few 
followers, escaped over the Rhine into his own country. His subsequent histoi'y is 
unknown. 


ARISPE'5 a t. in Sonora, the extreme n.w. department of the Mexican confederation. 
It is situated in the Sierra Madre, the western range of the Rocky mountains, on the 
banks of the Sonora, which, is said to lose itself in an inland lake. Its pop. has been 
astiinated as high as 7600. The surrounding district abounds in the precious metals, as 
also in cotton, wine, grain, and live stock. 


AE-IS'TA and Akis'tate. See A^wn. 

ARISTA, Mariano, 1802-55, a Mexican general. He commanded at the battle of 
Palo Alto, May 8, 1846, and was defeated by the Americans under gen. Taylor. In 
1848, lie was ininister of war, and two years later president of Mexico. In 1853, Sant4i 
Anna led a successful revolution, as the result of which A. was deposed and banished. 

ARISTJS'TJS (from a Greek word signifying the best), an ancient divinity whose wor- 
slilp in the earliest times was "widely diffused throughout Greece, but "whose myth is 
remarkably obscure. According to the common tradition, he was the son of Apollo and 
Cy roue, the latter the granddaughter of Peneius, a river-god of Thessaly. She is said 
to have given birth to A. on the coast of Libya, in Africa, Avhence the region is alleged 
to have derived its name of Cyfenaica. Hermes placed the child under the protection 
of the Horie, the fosterers of cities, culture, and education. According to another tra- 
dition, A. was the sou of the nymph Melissa, who fed the infant with nectar and ambro- 
sia, and afterwards intrusted his education to Chiron. The great diversities in the 
legend were probably caused by the fusion into one of separate local divinities, whose 
fimctions v^’ere similar, and whose histories were, in consequence, carelessly commin- 
gled. After A. left Libya, he went to Thebes, in Boeotia, where he was taught by the 
niuses the arts of healing and prophecy, and where he married AutonoC, the daughter of 
Cadmus, by whom he had several children. After the unfortunate death of his son 
Acticon (q.v.), he went to Ceos, where he liberated the inhabitants from the miseries of 
a destructive drought by erecting an altar to Zeus the rain-maker. He 
now' returned to his native land; "but shortly after, set out a second time on a vojRige of 
beneficence. He visited the islands of tlie jiEgeau^ sea, Sicily, Sardinia, and Magna 
Grmcia, leaving everywhere traces of his divine benignity. At last he went to Thrace, 
where he w'iis initiated in the mysteries of Dionysus: and after a brief I’esidence in the 
vicinity of Mt. Hamms, he disappeared from the earth. 

Tin's myth is one of an extremely pleasing character, fi-om the invariable beneficence 
wdiich is aUributed to A. It is less disfigured by anthropopathic errors than most of 
the myths of Greek divinities. A. was especially worshiped as the protector of vine 
and olive plantations, and of hunters and herdsmen. He also trained men to keep bee- 
liivcs, and averted the burning heats of the sun from the open fields. Later mythology 
often identified A. with the higher gods Zens, Apollo, Dionysus. 

ARISTAB'CHTTS OF Samos, a celebrated ancient astronomer, of the Alexandrian 
school, wLo flourished 281-264 B.c. All his wu-itings have perished, ex- ^ 
cepling a short essay on the wsizes and distances of the sun and the moon. 

In this he shows the method of estimating the relative distances of the sun 
and the moon from the earth, by the angle formed by the twm bodies at the '‘’y 
observer’s eye at that moment wdieii the moon is exactly half luminous. \ 

It wdll be obvioiLS from a glance at the annexed figure that the three V 

bodies must then form a right-angled triangle, of which the moon is at the \ 

right angle. The angle MES, then, "being observed, it is easy to find the ratio V 

betw'een EM and ES. This is quite correct in theory; hiit the impossibility \ 

of determining when the moon is exactly half illuminated, renders the method \ 
useless in practice. Besides, in the days of A., there were no instrument^ \ 

for measuring angles with anything like accuracy. A. estimated the angle at \ 

E at 83", and determined EM to be ^ of ES ; the truth being that the angle 

at E differs only by a fraction of a minute from a right angle, and that EM, the|yj^^__£.A 

distance of the moon from the eartli^ is about ^-5 of ES, the distance of the 

sun. According to some accounts, A. held, with the Pythagorean school, that the 

earth move.s round the sun; but this seems to be a mistake. Vitruvius speaks of A. as 

the inventor of a kind of concave sun-dial. 

AEISTAB'CHITS of Samothrace, a grammarian, w^ho lived, about 150 b.c., in 
Alexandria, wdiere he founded a school of grammar and criticism, and educated the 
children of Ptolemy Philopator. His life was chiefly devoted to the elucidation and 
restoration of the text of the Greek poets, especially of Homer. Tlie form in which wm 
now have the Homeric poems preserved is in a great measure owing to his judgment 
and industry. The strictness of his critical principles has made his name a general term 
for a severifiy just and judicious critic. Being afflicted with an incurable dropsy, he 
ended his life bv voluntary starvation at the age of 72. The fragments of his wuntings 
that have been |n'cserved are to be found scattered through the scholia on Homer, first 
published by Yilloison (Veuice, 1788), 
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AEIS'TEAB, an entirely fabulous character, who may be styled “{h(‘ waiidering 
Jew ’’ of popular traditlGu in ancdeut Fir'll tve iind A. lea(‘idu.i>: IIouht; then 

some ages afterwards, b. at Proconiiesus, au island in the sea of ISlarnifira. It is 
staled that having yisited the : Arimaspm, the gold-watciiing griflin, and the ilyperlx) 
roans, he died on his return home; but, soon afterwards, a travedta* assorh-d tliai he laid 
been met and accosted by A. Gonsequently, neighbors searched tlui iu)US(‘ wIku’c the 
body of A. was supposed to be lying, but it could hot he found. Stwauj years tiftervv ards 
he appeared as an author, and wrote a poem entitled Arhit(i.'^])ei(i, in three books, giving 
accounts of northern and central Asia, which were copied hy Herodotus and otlua-s. 
After thus establishing himself as a poet, he vanished again; and afhn* JJb .years ut 
mystery, reappeared at Metapontum, in the s. of Italy, wdiere h(* ^ni vised tin; poo j he 
to erect an altar to Apollo, and an altar to “the everlasting A. A assuring tlHan that, 
•when Apollo founded their city, he (A.), in the form of a raven, had aeeoin]>auied tlie 
god, and had assisted in the ceremony. In the early controversy of the (lii'istiim 
church, heatJiens sometimes quoted this tale of A. as a counterpart io the mi nicies re- 
corded in the New Testament. 

ABISTI'BES, surnamed “Tub Just,” wms the son of I.ysimai'hns, and ilcsiamdod 
from one of the best families in Athens. He was one of the ten leaders of the Athenians 
against the Persians at the battle of Alaratlion (490 b.c). It liad been arrangt d that each 
limknv(or sh^ supreme command for one day; hut A., whosjnv 

the folly of this want of unity, induced his companions to give np their claims, and 
make ^filtiades commander-in-chief, which proved the means of winning the battle. 
In the followdng year A. was chief archon, and in this position, as in every other, se- 
cured the general respect of the citizens. Some years later, probably because he had 
opj)osed the plans of Themistocles, that unscrupulous leader brouglit about the banish- 
ment of A. It is said that wdien an illiterate citizen, wlio did not know him p(u*sonaily, 
requested him to write his own name on the voting shell, he asked the mtin whetlnu' A. 
had injured him. “ No,” said the voter; but l am weary of hearing him always styled 
‘the Just.'” A. submitted to the sentence with dignity, praying to the gods, as lu^left 
the city, that the Athenians might not have cause to repent of their decision. Only 
three >\'ars later, Xerxes, wvith an overwhelming force, had invaded Greece. A., hear- 
ing that the Greek lleet was surrounded by that of the Persians, hastened from *-Kglna 
to apprise Tiiemistocles of the danger, and offer Ids aid. After taking a promlmml part 
in the battle of Salarais, A. wms restored to popular favor, and soonAiflerwe rds aided 
greatly in a<;lu«ving the victory at PlaUea, in which he commanded the Athenams. In 
477 B.C., he introduced a change in the constitution, by which all citizens, \Vih:out dis- 
tinction of rank, were admitted to political offices. As showing the contidenee nqjo.^ed 
in A., it is related that Themistocles having announced that he liad a scheme very ad- 
vantageons for Athens, but which he could not disclose in a public assembly, A., was 
deputed to consult with Themistocles on the subject. The plan was to securest lie naval 
supremacy of Athens by burning all the vessels of the other Greek slates, her allies, then 
lying in a neighboring harbor. A. reported to the people that notliing could be more 
advantageous than the plan of Themistocles, but nothing could be ihore unjust; and 
the matter Avas immediately rejected by the people. After a variety of other public 
services, A. died hi old age, and universally respected, 4(i8 b.c., so poor that it is said 
his funeral had to be provided for by the public. He left a sou and two daughters, for 
whom provision was made by state bounty. 

ARISTI DES, iELiiTs, surnamed Theodob us, a Greek rhetorician, b. about IIT a.d. 
sou of a priest of Zeus. He had a natural taste for rhetoric and piil^ie sia-aking, and 
won suck .renown for eloquence in Greece, Italy, Egypt, and Asia, that monuments wa.'re 
erected to him in several cities. He is said to have 'been very vain of his attainments in 
oi'atory. For 13 years he was afflicted Avith some strange nervous disease, apparently 
hypnotism, or nervous sleep, something like mesmerism.'^ When Smyrna Avns d«>1royeU 
hy an eartlnpiake, in 178, A, was living there, and Avrote. to the emperor Aurelius an elo- 
quent account of the catastrophe; the emperor responded Avith substantial aid for the 
sutferers, and for this the grateful Smyrmxaans called Aristides tlie founder of tiic city, 
and creeled to him a bronze statue. The only personal honor Avhich he Avoukl receive 
Avas the appointment of priest of Esculapius, Avhicii office he held until his deatli about 
189 A.D. His works extant consist of orations and declamations, Avliich show no great 
power, and two treatises on rhetoric. 

ARIiSTl DES of Thebes, a Greek painter in the time of Apelles, about tlic middle 
of the 4th c. B.c,, and brother of Nicoinachus, Avho was one of his teacher.s. He Avas 
noted for power of expression in his work, one of his finest pictures being that, of a babe 
approaching the breast of its mother who Avas mortally Avounded, and whose face shows 
her fear lest the child should find blood instead of milk. His Avorks were bouaht at 
enormous prices, and one of them av as the first foreign painting ever exhibited to the 
public in Rome, He left two sons, Nicerus and Arist'on, to whom he taught his art. 

ABISTIP'PITS, the founder of the Cyrenaic school of philosophy among Hn^ Gri'cks, 
was the son of Aritadcs, a wealthy gentleman of Cyrcnc, in Africa, and Avas b. in vhat 
city about the year 424 b.c. Having'eome over to Greece to attend the Olympic games, 
he heard so much of Socrates, that he was filled with an eager desire to see tlie sa^' C, and 
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iiiirriecl to Athens, where he hecame one of his pupils. He remained with Socrates up 
nearly to the last moments of the great teacher, though he does not: at an 3^ period seem 
to have followed his doctrines or his practice. We know that suhsequent]}^ he rvas the 
object of strong dislike, hoth to Plato and toAntistbeDes, the stoic. Pie passed a consid- 
erable part of his life in Sjwacuse, at the court of Dion^'sius, the tyrant, where he 
acquired the reputation of a pliilosopliic voluptuaiy. That his manners must have been 
at once extremely graceful and accommodating, is clear from the saying of liis opponent, 
Plato, who declared that ‘‘A. was the only man he knew wdio coaiUrw'ear wiih equal 
grace both fine clothes and rags.” Diogenes Laertius records a number of his dicta', 
some of which take the form of hom-mots, and indicate a sharp, cutting, lively, and self- 
complaisant nature. A. also lived at Corinth, in intimaej^ with the famous courtesaia 
Lai's, hut towards the close of his life, he is supposed to have retired to Cyreiie. His 
daughter Ayetc seems to have been a person of superior abilities, inasmuch as her father 
imparted his leading doctrines to her, and she to her son, A. the ^'OTinger (hence called 
Mat rodidakios, “ taught bjy the mother”), by wdiom they are supposed to have been sys- 
tematized. A., in all probability, publishea nothing during his life. Pie prided himself 
more u])on spending his days iiiAvhat he conceived to he a philosophical manner, than in 
elaborating a philosophical s^^stem for the benefit of the race. 

The Cyi-onaic scliool, all the teachers of which were prohahty Imbued with the spirit 
of .V. and merely carried out his doctrines to their legitimate results, professed a great 
contempt for speculative pliilosophy, and for plysical and mathematical knowledge. 
They confuied tiieii- investigations to morals, and formed an ethical system completely 
in harmony with the gay^ seh>possessed, worldly, and skepticaPcharacter of their mas- 
ter. dhie chief points of the Gyrenaic system were; 1. That all human .sensations are 
either pleasurable or painful, and that pleasure and pain are the only criterions of good 
and had, That pleasure consists in a gentle, and pain in a violent motion of the soul. 

3. Tliat happiness is simply the result of a continuous series of pleasurable sensations. 

4. Tliat actions are in themselves morally indifferent, and that men are concerned only 

witli tlieir results. Wieland in his historico-philosophical romance, tind einigc 

miner Zeitcfenmsen {h^. and Some of his Contemporaries), presents us with a charming 
I)ictiire of the life and opinions of the great philosophical sensualist, -who stood out in 
strong relief against the gloom and austerity of Antisthenes and the comical school. See 
Wendt's P'Jnlosophid Ggrenmcd {Goth 1842). 

AHISTOBUXIJS, an Alexandrian Jew who lived under Ptolemseus Philometcr about 
ITo 3J.C., and was considered by the earlyfathers as the founder of the Jewish pliilosophy 
in Alexandria. He wais long considered the tmihor of the Mvegetieal Comine on the 
7AM^s• af i/hs'C.'j wdiich went under his name, but it is now admitted that the work in 
fpicstion W'us tlie composition of a later period. Only fragments of it remain. It wais 
intended to show tliat the oldest Greek writers horrowed from the Hebrew Scriptures; 
and to support this theory, numerous quotations 'were professedly^ taken from Linus, 
Alusams, Orpheus, etc., of which the Christian apologists made abundaut use. These, 
liowever, have long been considered forgeries, inasmuch as they do not exhibit a trace of 
the antique Greek spirit, but make the writers speak in the tone and style of the Old 
Testament. See Valckenmr’s treatise, (Leyden, 1806). • 

ARTSTOBUXUS I., Prince of Judea, succeeded his father, John Hyreanus, in 106 
B.c. Tlie son took the title of king, the first instance of its assuraplioti among the Jews' 
after the Babylonian captivity. He murdered his mother, to whom his father’s will left 
the government, and imprisoned all but one of his brothers, and this one at a later 
period was put out of the way through the influence of Salome, the queen. During 
his reign he subdued the Itrurians and compelled them to adopt Jewish laws. It is 
suppo.sed tliat the death of A. was hastened by remorse for the crimes which lie had 
committed. 

AKISTOBU'LUS of CassaisDIUA, probably the same with the Greek historian A., 
330 B.c,; one of the companions of Alexander the great, whom he accompanied in Ms 
Asiatic expeditions. He did not write his histoiy until he wais 84 years old, and he 
died at 90. Subsequent historians, Arrian particularly, made free u.se of Aristohulus, 
work. ■ 

AEISTOC'RACY (Gr. cmsfocratia, from aristas, best, and hratos, power) means etymo- 
logically the power or government of the best, noblest, or most worthy; and in tlie sense 
wiiich it originally bore, A. had reference not to a social class, hut to a form of govern- 
ment in which the sovereignty was placed in the hands of a minority of the citiz.eiis of 
the state, exclusive altogether of the slave population, which generally existed in anti- 
quity.- It is in this sense also that we use it when we speak of the Italian states of the 
middle ages as aristocracies. In order to constitute an A., it was further necessary that 
the minority vdiich composed it should consist of the liigliest class, in point not of wealth 
alone, hut of birth and culture; the government of a minority in numbers sinqily, being 
known by the more odious name of en oligarchy. Were "the whole government of 
England intrusted to the house of lords, even though that hody^ were to" become vastly 
more numerous than it is, so long as it did not include half of tlie whole adult males, and 
were not elective, but hereditary, we should be ruled by an A., and our rulers would be 
aristocrats in the antique sense of the term. In this, its political sense, the term A. has 
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gna co (tiie guaco ot UolomDia), natives ot the warmer parts of America. The jtiit'e h: 
certtiinly the power of stupefying, and even of killiug serpents; and it is said that 
n timber of species are used by Egyptian jugglers, in order to their handling serpen 
with impunity. — Several South American species seem also to possess mediciinal pro 


ARISTOLO'CHIA, a genus of plants of the natural order arisfolncliiaem or a 
This <jrder, which is dicotyledonous or exogenous, consists of herbaceous plants or 
shrubs, often climbing shrubs, and contains upwards of 130 known species, (‘hictly 
natives of warm climates, and particularly abundant in the tropical regions of South 
America. The leaves are alternate, simple, stalked, often with a stipule ; tin.' llowers a.xil* 
Jury, solitary, hermaphrodite, of a dull color; the perianth at its Imse adhei’ing to tlie 
ovary, tubular, sometimes regular, but generally very irregular; tlie stamens 0 to 12, 
epigynous (or inserted upon the ovary), distinct, or adhering to the style; the ovary is 
generally six-celled, with numerous ovules; the st3’'le simple, the stigmas radiating" as 
numerous as the cells of the ovary; the fruit dry or succulent; the kK^ds with a. very 
minute embryo at the base of fleshy albumen.— The genus A. is distinguislnal by a 
tubular oblique perianth, generally inflated at the base, the mouth diluted on one si*de, 
and by stamens adherent to the style, so that it is included In the Limuean class gtjnan-- 
dria. The species are mostly shrubby, and natives of tropical countries, some oflljcm 
climbing to the summits of the loftiest trees. Several are found in the s. of Europe; 
one only, the common Birtiiw'okt {A. ehmiafitifi), occurs upon the continent as far n. 
as about lat. 50”, and is a doubtful native of England. It is a perenniai j>lant, with 
erect, naked, striated stem — heart-shaped dark-green leaves on long stalks— the Ihpvers 
stalked, and growing to the number of sometimes 7 together irom tlie axils of the 
leaves, the tube of the perianth about 1 in. long, and of a dirty yellow color. It grows 
chiefly in vineyards, hedges, about the borders of fields, among rubbish, and ln\vaste 
places. It has a long branching root, with an unpleasant taste and smell, wiiich, with 
the roots of A, rotunda and A. longa, two heihaceous species, natives of the s. of Europe, 
■W'dS formerly much used in medicine, being regarded as of great service in <‘ases of 
difiicult parturition, whence the English name. These roots ''po.ssess powerful stimu- 
lating properties, and those of the southern species are still used as emmenagognes. The 
root of A. iridim is used in the same way by the Hindoo.s.— A. i^erpeniana, VnioixiAN 
Snakeeoot, is a native of most parts of the United States, growing in wamds. It lias 
a flexuous stem, 8 to 10 in. high, bearing heart-sliapcd very acute leaves. Tlie llowers 
are on stalks, whicli rise from the root; the orifice of the perianth is triangular. The 
root has a penetrating resinous smell, and a pungent, bitter taste. It has long been a 
fancied remedy for the bite of the rattlesnake. It possesses stimulant and tonic proper- 
ties. It forms an article of export from the United States to Euro])e, and bears a, high 
price, being highly esteemed as a medicine in certain kinds of fever.— Its repufnti’ou 
as a cure for serpent-bites is shared by other species, particularly A. and A. 


also to possess medicinal prop- 
erties analogous to those of the Yivginian siiakoroot.— A. .s-Zp/w, a climbing shrub of 15 
to 20 ft. in height, a native of the southern parts of the Allegliany mountains, is frequently 
planted in the United States, in Britain, and on the continent of Europe, to form shady 
bowers. It has very large heart-shaped leaves (a foot in breadth), of a lieautifui green. 
The fiowers hang singly, or in pairs, on long stalks; the tube of the perianth is crooked 


never been acclimatized in England, because the thing which it signifies has always been 
unkiiowm. Our territorial nobility, though possessing great infiiience in the govennuent 
of the country, has, at every stage of its career, been controlled either liy tiu; crown from 
above or the commons from below; and thus it is that, though mure imporumt as a 
social infiiience than in any other country, the English A. lias never assumed the form 
of a ruling-class. When used with reference to English society, the term A. has two 
significations—a narrower and a wider one. According to the first, it is nearly synony- 
mous with noUlity. In this sense, it will be treated of under that iicad, and its ufiatlve 
subdivisions. According to the second, it is synonymous with gtutry, a_ml imfiiuhr.s the 
whole body of the people, titled and untitled, above a certain very imlefiiiite syciul line. 
Perhaps the nearest approximation which wm shall make to a definition of A. in Ibis, its 
proper English sense, will be by adopting that which Aristotle^ lias given nut ()f 
oratia, hut of evgeneia, or good birth. Good birth, ” he says, ‘ ‘ is ancient (long i iiheritcd) 

wealth and virtue.” {Politic, lib. iv. c. 7.) The question as to the extent to \^ liich eilina- 
of these qualities is requisite to constitute a claim to admi.ssiori into the ranks of the A., 
is one to which probably not tw'o persons, either wiiliin or without the pale, w'ouM nfiiirn 
the same answer; but that the absence of either would he a ground of exclusion, is a 
point on wdiicli there will be little difference of opinion. No amount of more wealth 
will, in general confer it either on a tradesman or his immediate descendants Gentle- 
man); and scarcely any deeds, how'ever noble, will give it to him who is not tlie possessor 
of inherited fortune. Neither Burns the gauger, nor Shaw’ the life-guardsman, inis cvnr 
been regarded as an aristocrat, thougb nobody denies that the one was a poet, and the 
other a hero. But when the claim to recognition as an aristocrat has bemi inherited, it 
will scarcely be lost by the individual himself, however adverse maybe his worldly 
circumstances, or liowever ignoble his conduct; and it is not difiicuit to imagine an 
elevation of moral tone which would confer it even on a beggar. 


ARISTOGEI'TOIS'. See Harmodius anb Aristoc4Eiton. 
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in its upper part, inflated at tlie base, and veined with reddisli*brown veins, having a 
sort of resemblance to the bowl of a tobacco-pipe, for which reason the shrub is some- 
times called pipe-shrub, pipe-vine, or Dutchman’s pipe. The tropical species are distin- 
guished for their beauty and the peculiar forms of their flowers. Some of them are 
much prized ornaments of our hot-houses. 

To the natural orderujmtoZec/ie<zfie<B belongs also the genus Asarum. 


ARISTQME'NES, a Alessenian statesman and general, who commanded the army in 
the second Messenian ■war. He fought ■with success from the battle of Derm, 685, until 
668 B.c,, when he wa'fe finally defeated, and returned to Rhodes, where his son-in-law was 
one of the reigning princes. His fame lasted through man}’' centuries. 


AMSTOPHANES, the only writer of the old Greek comedy of ■whom wre possess any 
entire works, was the son of one Philippus, and -was h. at xlthens about the year 444 
B.c. WeHmow very little of his history. Plato, in his relates that he was 

fond of pleasure— -a statement which it is easy to credit w4en we consider the tendencies 
of Ms profession in all ages. It seems equally clear, however, from the vigorous and 
consistent expression of his convictions in his various 'works, and from the fear- 
less manner in wdiich he assails the political vices of his day, that he was possessed of an 
honest and independent spirit. He appeared as a comic writer in the fourth year of the 
Peloponnesian war (427 b.c.). The piece Which he produced was entitled D'cdtakis (the 
Banqueters), and received the second prize. It ridiculed the follies of extravagance, and, 
like all his subsequent works, ■was pervaded by a contempt of modern life, and an admi- 
ration of the sentiments and manners of the eariier generations.. Next year, he wu’ote 
tlie in which he satirized Cleon, the so-called demagogue, so sharply, that 

the latter endeavored to deprive him of the rights of citizenship, by insinuating that he 
was not a real Athenian. This, in all probability, gave rise to the various traditions of 
A. having been born in Rhodes, Egypt, etc. Fragments of these plays remain. In 425, 
his Aelio/mians obtained the first prize. It was written to expose the madness of the -war 
then waging between Athens and Sparta, and exhibits the feelings of the ‘‘ p<?^cc-party” 
in the former city. It is still extant. In 424 appeared llijypew, the Knighfs or Horsemen, 
It was tlie first which the poet produced in his own name, and evinces the singular bold- 
ness of the author. It is leveled against Cleon, and presents ns with a striking picture 
botii of a vulgar and insolent charlatan, and of the fickle, cunning, credulous, and rather 
stupid mob over whom he precariously despotizes. It is related of this piece that, when 
no actor would undertake to play the part of the influential Cleon, xi., himself imperson- 
ated the demagogue. Unfortunately for the character of Cleon, as well as that of the 
Athenian democracy, these caricatures and inisrepresentations of A. have been received 
as bistorioal pictures.' How far they are fi'om the truth, has been clearly sbown by Grote, 
in his Ilhfory of Greece. Bee Cleox. In 423, L. produced the Clouds, which, along with 
the KnighiH, arc the two most famous of his comedies. They exhibit in overflowing rich- 
ness that fancy, wit, humor, satire, and shrewd insight which characterize this greatest 
of all Greek cr)mic writers. The Clouds, however, displays at the same time the weak- 
nesses and limitations of A.’s mind. Its aim was to deride the pretensions of the new 
sophistical scliool, and to point out its pernicious tendencies. So far well. But A., who 
was no pliilosoplier, demonstrates his own incapacity to appreciate the highest range of 
thought and character, by selecting no less a person than Socrates as the most perfect 
representative of a sophist. A., who was both religiously and politically conservative, 
had apparently no clearer conception of abstract truth than is involved in reverence for 
the sanctities of the past, the old gods, old traditions, old manners, and old sentiments. 
He had an in.stinctive hatred of innovations, and considered all equally pernicious. As 
he had represented Cleon the reformer as a vulgar innovator and demagogue, ruled by 
the lowest considerations, he makes the innovating views of Socrates also proceed from 
corrupt motives, veiled perhaps with more craft. xUciblades is caricatured In tins bril- 
liant comedy as a wildly extravagant youth, whose career of ruin is accelerated by the 
insidious instructions of Socrates^ and a hint is thrown out towards the end of the piece, 
which unfortunately proved to be the “ shadow” of a “coming event.” A. represents 
the father of xVlcibiades as about to burn the pliilosoplier and his whole phroniisterkm 
(subtlotv-sliop); and there can be little doubt that this dramatic vilification of the 
purest of heathen moralists led to that persecution which, twenty years later, culminated 
in his condemnation and death. In 422 appeared the still extant, in which the pop- 

ular courts of justice ai’c attacked ; and three years later, inliisPmc^’, be returns to the 
subject of the Peloponnesian wav, which is ridiculed with great cleverness. In 414, he 
produced two comedies, Am2-)?n'(V^a7is and the Birds, both of •which caricature, in the live- 
liest manner, the Sicilian expedition, then being meditated, but which proved so utter a 
failure. The Lysistrata belongs to the year 411, and exhibits a civil war of the sexes, as 
the monstrous ‘issue of that in the Peloponnesus. In his Pluhis and Eeclmazusce, 
w’hich respective! j’' appeared in 408 and 892, true to his mission^ as the enemy oi innova- 
tion, he assailed the new passion for Doric manners and institutions, and ventured to 
ridicule Plato, in that, however, in which the philosoplier is weakest— namely, his polit- 
ical theory. Euripides, also, as the sophist among poets, is severely handled in the Frogs, 
which belongs to the year 405. 

A. wrote 54 comedies, of which only 11 are extant. He is acknowledged to stand tar 
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above all liis contemporaries or successors of the middle and now oomod v in wealth of fanev 
andl^anty of language. His clionises sometimes exhibit the pur, -A 4ri of r 3 
md Pla o himsidf .sa.ys that the soul of A. was a tenipk.. for tl.e -mivs The irnmnl’ 
S ™ 't' /“ <li«P lays m tlic mechanical artifices of verso is not Jess w.'nnlerfnl PZi 
esbJsl sf «'»*pak choruses pi,^ to grunt through a series of iainhies, and words am 
comedo! amazing length— the Aretoastts® closes with OIK! compos, 'll of liolellers if 
V f.r'f •“';1 ? l>f added what_ might naturally he expeehsl, line llie persrmnliiTe.s in 
Inch A. mdulgeil descend at times into eoarsoiie.ss and imleeciiev, nnd liial even the 

byBrunck (17.81-17,53), Dindorf (179-1-1820) 
translated into German by \'o,sm (Brimsuick 1821) 
and thcie aie several transIatfon.s ol single plays into English. * ' 

AEISTOTE'LIA. See Maqtji. 

AETSTOTLE was b, at the Grecian colonial town of Stageira on the w side of tbo 
St rymonic gulf (now thp gulf of Contessa, in Turkey in .Kiimp i I Im V- i,8J n o 
He belonpd to a family in which the iirnctiec of plivsio was luu-("litan'^ i7f.dw' 
Nitomachus ivas the friend and physician of Amynta.sII.. kiti'f of 'hicedonia father 
of Rnhp, and grandfather of Alexander the great. A. lo.s I olil s ' 

ever tm,; n? ^ ?!”1 *'’T him. It seems probable bow- 

in 

Grt^ici’ and^ o/thJ ntn”' V if* Atkons, tlx.-n the intelleetna! center of 

liis iiiaster aware of tiicM-cnivirkablcMifniPtri/iA became his pupil, ;uiti soon mabe 

S's "«i "S”“ 

lenccMvouid be in the form of the address beiii^r aruifeV^ n prcvmlmg excel- 

Oiie of tlie di.sciples of Lsocratos defpmlinrr ^ 

wherein aihisioD is made to a work hinwlA^tfmy against A., wrote a treatise 

of the pliiiosoplier. hrst recordeci publicatiou 

was^fo^ixtramAidaniofdLda'sOTa^ departure from Athens. It 

chief of his school, hamed tiie aoademv n^?," 1“-^ master a.s the 

iug had an equal title to that pres-Soe Pl.to 1 that no other man then cxist- 
as his successor. We mn v .supiiose f ho disaimointmentfT’’ «<‘l>l>e w ypensi ppus 

prmeip:il circumstance that dotermiimd A 'ifstwTrv arhsing to iiare been tJie 

also other reasons that maybe assigned arisin^'out of 
nun^royal family at a time when if A^dfeura^d 

?0 S'4A%“jrn^l*fthete!r a stay of nearly 

island of Lesbos. Here he li^cd with hfemehs tlm ^ opposite to the 

gnlar energy and ability, wlio had conQuenTl ^ 

^ms, at that time masters of nearly aU A^ia AH lor himself Ironi the Per- 
Atliens, and he became in return the attac'hpd frinnri « rhetoric at 

areo years the two lived together admirer of ills teacher. For 

m „ -as.i.e"rrr,i£,‘s. « 
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tlie person of Hermeias, put Mm to cleatli, and became master of all tbe places held 
by him. _ A. accordingly lied, and took refuge in Mitylene, the chief city of the neigh- 
I boring island of Lesbos. He also took with him Pythias, the sister of Hermeias, and 

made her his wife. In a noble ode, he iias commemorated the merits of his friend thus 
lost to him. tlirongh, tlie treachery of a Greek renegade. His wife, Pythias, died a few 
years afler\N'ards in Macedonia, leaving him a daughter of the same" name. His son, 
Xikomac'hns, to wliorn he dedicated his chief work on ethics—called, in consequence, 
X'/i'oviadnj'ii Eihm — was born to him at a later period of his life by a concubine. 

After two yc^ars’ stay at Mitylene, he was invited (in the year 343 b.c., age 43) by 
Philip to Macedonia, to educate his son Alexander, then in his 14th year. What course 
of study Alexander was niade to go through, we cannot state. He enjojmd the teaching 
of A. for at least threes years, and contracted a strong attachment to his preceptor, 
wMcii events afterwards (a)n\'erted into bitter enmity. The two parted finally when 
Alexander commenced his expedition into Asia (334 b.c.), and A. came from AIa.cedonia 
to Atliens, Imving recommended to the future conqueror, as a companion in his cam- 
paigns, the philosopher Galisthenes, whom he educated along with Alexander. How at 
the age of 50, he cnte,red on tlie iinul epoch of his life; he opened a school called the 
“Lyceum,” from its proximity to the temple of Apollo Lyceius. From his practice of 
walking up and down in the garden during his lectures arose the other name of his 
3diool and sect, the Pcripateiic. It would appear to have been his habit to give a morn- 
ing iecture to select piqiils on the more abstruse subjects, and one in tlie evening of a 
more popular liind to a general audience. He may now be supposed to have composed 
his principal wuitings; but, unfortunately, there is nothing known of the dates of any 
of them. This crowning period of his' life lasted, twmlve years, xlfter the death of 
I Alexander, the anti-Macedonian party at Athens obtained an ascendency, and among 

j otlier consequences, an accusation was prepared against A., the pretext being impiety. 

Witli the fate of Socrates before his eyes, he chose a timely escape, and in tlie beginning 
of 332 B.C., took refuge at Chalcis in Euboea, where, in the autumn of the same year, he 
died, aged 63. He had long been afflicted with indigestion, and ultimately sank under 
, this malady. 

I The -pliihmplLy of A. differed from that of Plato on many points, especially in the 

fundamental doctrine termed the theory of ideas. The Platonic ‘fideas” or “forms” 
were conceived as real existenees, imparting all that is common to the particular facts 
or realiti<'s, instead of being derived from them by an operation of the mind. Thus, 
the actual circles of nature derive their mathematical properties from the pre-existing 
“idea,” or circle in the abstract; the actual men owe their sameness to the ideal man. 
A. was opposeil to this doctrine throughout, although he always speaks of its author 
with respect, and sometimes Vvith affection. The wliole method of A. was in marked 
contrast to the Platonic handling of philosophical subjects: he was a most assiduous 
{>l;)scrver and collector of facts, from which he drew ii|ductions with more or less 
acciirac^y. Plato, on tlie other liand, valued facts merely in criticising the views that he 
was beilt upon demolisliing, and not as a means of establishing sound theories. 

The writings of A., may be said to have embraced the whole circle of the knowledge 
of his lime. Many of them are lost; those that remain refer principally to tlie follow- 
ing departments. 

"Astronomy, meclianics, physics, were treated of by him at some length; but here his 
failure wtis complete, if w'c look at Ms writings from the point of view now acquired. 
He was the victim of capricious fancies, based upon doctrines common among his 
contemporaries, accepted by him as principles of reasoning, and conducting him to the 
most unsound conclusions. ' His tlicoqy of tlie rotation of the sphere, the necessary per- 
fection of circular motion, of the impossibility of a vacuum, and the like, did more to 
confii-'.e than, to (ixplain the plienomena of nature. Nor can it be said that the time wms 
not ripe for putting the.se subjects on a rational basis; for he was very shortly followed 
by a series of men ‘'who both observed and reasoned soundly respecting them, and laid 
the foundation of their gi'cat subsequent progress— namely, Euclid, Apollonius, Archi- 
medes, Eratosthenes, and^Hlpparchiis. 

The thirteen hooks called metaphysics contain much profound thought, but are 
obscure and defectively” arranged; indeed, neither the actual arrangement oi* the books 
nor tlie title which they bear, can be ascribed to A. himself. The subject to which they 
are devoted is ontology — the science of enn, gnatemts which he terms 
prima, and sometime^ theology. He distinguishes three branches of theoretical philos- 
ophy. 1. .Physics— the study of sensible material particular things, eacli of wdiich differs 
from every dtlier, and all of which have in tliemselvcs the principle of change or 
motion. 3. ]\latliematics— tliat of geometrical and numerical entities, known by general 
definitions, susceptible neither of change nor of movement, capable of being considered 
and reasoned upon apart from matter, but not capable of existing apart from matter. 
3, The first or highest philosophy— which studies the essences of things eternal, 
unchangeable, amrapjirt from all that change, movement, and differentiation which 
material emhodi merit involves. 

The metaphysics, or first x>hiIosophy, does in fact deal with the extreme abstractions 
or generalities of all sciences. It is a'collection, partly of doubts and difflciil ties, partly 
of attempted solutions, upon these last refnements of the human mind. It includes 
U. K. L— 43 
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many valuable comments on the philosophy of Plato arai others miterior to or contem- 
porary with A. The general terms and sn])t}e distinejions wliifli this tivatlse iirst 
brought to view, were highly prized throughout al! the f h]ltM)])hy (d’ th(‘, luiddh* ages. 

He appeiirs in a very different light in his grrat work «m animal.-., ^ !i(‘ Ims here 
amassed a stock of genuine observations, and also introduced a UK'Hiod of’ (hnsiruaitlon 
wdiicli continues to this day as the most ajiprovcd groiindwork of yooligdcal (!hissi(1ca- 
tioii. Ill tills work we see perhaps, in tlie most advantag«Mms light, tin' two great 
qua, lities of his miud, rarely coupled in the same individuah-dm far observa- 

tion and logical method* The excellence shown in ids various uri lings generally 
depends upon one or other of these qualities. 

His organon or logic is his complete development of formal r{‘asmnng, and is the basis 
and nearly the whole su])stance of syllogistic or seliolastic; ]ogi<*. d’his f-cience he 
almost entirely created. Mr. Grrote observes (/i/.shuv/ g/‘ Ghvov, part it. elm]). IxvUi.) 
that ‘'what was begun by Socrates, and improved ])y Idalo, was emhf^died as ;t part of a 
comprehensive system of formal logic by the genius of A.; a sy.^tem wlilch was not 
only of extraordinary value in reference to the ]>rocesses and coni rover, -lies of its time, 
but which also, having become insensibly worked into the minds of instrm leal men, has 
contributed much to form what is correct in the habits id’ nu'dern ihlnknig. Though it 
ba.s now been enlarged and recast by some modern aiilhor.s ((.'spiaMally iw Mv. duhn Stuart 
Mill in bis admirable Bjjdejn- of Logie) into a structure coifimcn^urale with llie vast 
increase of knowledge and extension of positive method belonging to tlic present day— 
we must recollect that the distance between the best inodern logic and tiiul of A. is 
hardly so great as that between A. and tlio.^-e who preceded him Iw a camtury— -Empe- 
docles, Anaxagoras, and tlie Pylbagorcans; and that the movement in advanee of these 
latter commences with Socrates.” 

A considerable portion of his writings relate to the human rnlnd and body. In 
one of these, a short treatise oi\ Memory and gavt? the first statement of 

the laws of association of ideas. 

His treatises on rhetoric and poetics wwe the earliest dev{Io])im*!it of a pliilo.sophy of 
criticism, and still continue to be studied. The same rernurk is applicnhlc tt,* his ehibo' 
rate disquisitions on ethics. 

Perhaps one of his greatest works is his Politics, based upon a eollcelinn made by 
himself of 158 different' constitutions of state; the collection itself being unlirqqiiiy lost. 
Here we see the sp)irit of the inductive observer, whicli jndc{‘d is no less ji] parent in the 
\vorks mentioned in the last paragrapli. It is, however, a singular fact, t.hat he. gives no 
evidence of having read the historian ThiiC 3 *dides; and his only n^h reuce to Herodotus 
is on a point of natural liistor}'’. Yet the narratives and descriptions contained in the 
W'orks of both these writers are probably of ns nuieli value, and as much in point, in a 
political pliilosophjq as the very best observations made livhimstif. 

The great current distinctions of matter and form, su'h.stunee and quality, actuality 
and potentiality, are due to A. vSee Grote’s AvMle, 18 hi. 

AEISTOX'ESHJS, of Tarcntiirn, a pujul of Aristotle’s, and one of tla* oldest wu'itcrs 
upon music, flourished about 380 years li. o. lie was (extraordinarily active^ ami versatile 
in his literniy studies, and is said to have composed upwards of treati--es on music, 
histoiy, and philosophy. On the death of Aristotle, he fully expected to he appointed 
his successor, and is said to ‘have been deeply morf hied when Theophrastus was pre- 
ferred; but tliis stateinent is discredited by many. He founded a .-;ehonl of musicians, 
wdio were called after him, Aristoxeneans!’ and whose dlstinguisidug characteristic was 
that they judged of the notes In the diatonic scale. C‘.x(*lusiv<dy by the ear, while the 
Pytliagorcans determined the.se mathematically. Except Ids LJh nu nfe of Ilor/nony, m 
three book-s, which wm still possess, only a few fragments of JiLs writings surviCe in 
later authors. 

ARI'TA, one of the most famous seat.s of the Japanese ^mreelain industry, in the 
province of Hizen, Japan, containing 8 or 10 quarries of finest kaolin clay, flaj town 
lies 300 ft. above the sea, contains 80 p()tterie,s aiitf 13 kilns; ] top. t MOO," Seven other 
villages devoted to the ceramic industry are near A., and receive their elay from its 
quarries. These contain in all 100' porcelain and faience factories, and in (‘ach village 
arc two nobori, or series of kilns with from 13 to 14 ovens eai^li. Home of the kilns have 
32 chambers. All the nobori are built up the sich's of a hill, so that the heal and flames 
may a.scend from the lowest to the topmost oven. Tlie baking of tiie liiscuit ware 
requires 24 hours, the pieces being left in 30 days for anm'uling. vase.^ have three 

flriugs, one for biscuit, one for glaze, and tlie flual for color atid gilding. Tin? beds of 
clay xvere first discovered and put to use towards the end of the 17th c(;ntui‘v. 1’hey are 
the detritus of old volcanic rocks, arc wdiite, compacl, and amorphous, with' bwv visible 
cr^^stals of quartz. Though of various qualities, tliey are practicallv imcxhaustihle. 
Smaller beds furnish fine-layered clays, wdiich yield light yellow and mmm ahrzes. From 
A. came mo.st of the Japanese porcelain and faience longVenowmenl in Enrd]ie, and now 
so familiar in America. The wares, carried on the backs of men for safety, are shipped 
from Imari, the seaport, or from Nagasaki, hence sometimes receiving tiio names of the 
latter place a. 





’ fi'e science that treats of mimbers (Gr. cu-j'^nios). It is sometimes 

aivi(ieu into theoretical and practical; the former investigatingthe properties of numbers 
and tbeir combinations, the latter applying the principles so established, in the form of 
rules, to actual calculations. Some restrict the terin A.totliLsartofreckoningfassip'n- 
ing the investigation of the principles to analysis. ° 

Among the ancient Greeks and Romans, A. made little progress, owing to their clumsy 
inodes of notation. Jew of their writings on the subject have come down to us; the 
most important are those of Euclid (7 to 10 B. of the Mllements), Archimedes, Diophantus, 
and iNicomaciius. After the introduction of the decimal system and the Arabic or 
Hindu numerals (see Numerals), about the 11th c., A. began to assume a new form; but 
it was not till the 16th c. that the double rule of three, or compound proportion, was 
discovered, and decimal fractions were introduced. The invention of logarithms in the 
ITtii c. is the last great step in advance that the art has made. Passing over the 
elementary operations of addition, etc., the chief heads, such as Fractions, Decimals 
Proportion, Logarithms, etc., will be noticed in their proper places. 

AEITHMETICAL ME AH is that number that lies equally distant between two others; 
thus, the A. m. between 11 and 17 is 14, which is found by taking half their sum. 

ABITHMETICAL PROGrRESSIOH is a series of numbers that increase or diminish hy 
a common difference, as 7, 10, 13, 16, 19, 22; or 12, lOi, 9, 7i, 6. To find the sum of 
such a series, multiply the sum of the lirst- and last terms by half the number of terms. 
The series of natural numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., form an A. P., of which the difference 
Is 1. ■ 


ABITHMETICAL SICHS are arbitrary marks or symbols used to denote tlie operations 
to be performed on numbers, or the relations existing between them. Ex, gr., 7 + o 
indicates that 7 and 5 are to be together; 7 - 5, that 5 is to be subtracted trom 7; 

7'’ that 7 is to be raised to the tifth poicor; 7 + 5 = 15 - 3, that wdien 7 and 5 are added 
together, the result equal to the difference between 15 and 3. The same signs are also 
used in algebra; and an enumeration and explanation of them may be found in almost 
any treatise on arithmetic or algebra. 

ARI'TIS, the celebrated founder of Arianism, wms a native of Libya, and is generally 
supposed to have been b. shortly after the middle of the 3d century. About the year 306 
A.D., Alexandria was thrown into confusion by the violence of its religious disputes, and m 
these A. was largely mixed up. At first, he took part Muth Meletiiis, bishop of Lycop- 
olis, in upper Egypt, a man who was strenuously opposed to certain notions of disci- 
pUne entertained by Peter, bishop of Alexandria; but afterwards he became reconciled 
to the latter, who made A. a deacon. The reconciliation, however, was brief. A. once 
more took the part of Meletius, and was excommunicated by Peter in consequence; but 
the latter dying soon after, Achillas, his successor, restored A, to his office, and even 
advanced him to the dignity of a presbyter, 313 a.d. His new function required that 
he should interpret the Scriptures, and, as he possessed an abundance of natural gifts, 
united with great learning, it is not wonderful that his preaching .should have become 
popular, and his peculiarities of opinion been vehemently embraced. The first time, 
however, that A. was brought into collision on a point of doctrine with liis ecclesiastical 
superiors, was in 318 a. d. Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, and successor of Achillas, 
having inn public assembly of clergy, while speaking of the Trinity, said that it con- 
tained one swingle essence, or indivisible unity of substance, A. alleged that such a con- 
ception was impossible to the human mind, and accused Alexander of Sabellianism—- 
i.e., of destroying the distinction of persons. The dispute grew hot, and a conference 
■which was held to settle it only embittered tlie disputants. In maintaining his ground, 
A. went beyond his first statement of the absolute distinctness of person between the 
Father and the Son; he maintained that the Son was not co-equal or co-eternal wdth the 
Father, hut only the lirst and liighest of all finite beings, created out of nothing by an 
act of God’s free Avill, and that he ought not to be ranked with the Father. 

^ A. was successful in securing the adherence of large numbers both of the clergy and 
laity in Egypt, Syria, and ilsia .Minor. ^ In 321 a synod of bishops -was held at Alexan- 
dria. These deposed and excommunicated A., and active measures were taken to let 
this decision be known over all the Christian churches; Alexander himself wrote num- 
erous letters (two of which are still extant), exhorting the bishops not to receive the 
'‘heretic.” In consequence of these violent steps, the breach was widened between 
both parties. To escape persecution, A. retired to Palestine, where he wrote a letter to 
his friend Eusebius, who was bishop of Nicomedeia, a city of Bithynia, and not far from 
Constantinople. Eusebius, one of the most influential Christians of his time, warmly 
sympathized with him; wrote in his behalf to Paulinus, bishop of Tyro, and others; 
tibsolved him from the Alexandrian synod’s excommunication; and in 323 convened 
another synod in Bithynia, which pronounced favorably on A. He even enlisted Con- 
stantine on the side of the latter, to this extent at least, that the half -pagan emperor 
addressed admonitions to both Alexander and A., assuring them that the point in dis- 
pute was a trifling one, and ought not to provoke a serious quarrel. While A. w'as 
residing at Nicomedeia, he wrote a theological work in verse and prose, called T/ialeia, 
some fragments of which remain, and indicate an earnest and philosophic mind, but at 
the same time contain expressions which could not but pain a believer in the divinity of 
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Idadled the passtas of their adversjirics, and infr.‘a.-if‘ii Uni virubaiec id’ (lu' eontcM. 
The comediaiis, who were pagans, took advaiilnge of the oeeaswtn to rbiieule {.he 
Clnnstian religion in the theaters. I'he ollieers of i he emperor in eral {iilos wiwhcd 
to repress this profane temerity, but the iiif<'rb reiiee otily yi’eal'Ml l.'T> etty eonfiNioii. 

It now became impossible for the eiipjoror to remain mmtrai < r indillyrent, with 
safety to himself, or to the tranquillity of the enqvln*. Ilosius, Li.'.hois of (yn'difna, \n1ioiu 
lie had appointed mediator betwixt Alexander ami A.. i{»<h part vritli the fortm-r, and 
reported unfavorably of A. The result was, tiiat ('onstaiPim*. in {;nler, as he i bought, 
to eftect a final settkmient of the convoked tiie imtoiorabie eouncii of Xicjea 

(Nice, q.v.), in B,itbynia,h2o Thrt‘e hundred ami eight(‘mt li)riiop< fr<un almost all 
pai’ts of the Ghristian world, but espechmlly from the east, were pnemnt, be-hic'- numlHa’s 
of priests, deacons, and acolytes. A. lioklly expounded and deffmrnsl bi^ opinion,-, lie 
declared in the most luuunbigiious inanmu’ that the Son of (hid was {U'f.ited out of 
riotliiiig: that he had not always (uxistecl; that In^ was not iminulable or impeccable; (lait 
it was through his free-will he’remnincil good and holy; that if lie had elui-cm, he could 
as easily have sinned as not; in a word, that he was a nuav er<‘aiun* and work of the 
Deity He further affirmed that the Bon of God was not of tlie same sub-tanet* with the 
Father; that he was not the ‘‘ Word ” or “ Wisdom,’' la’optulv sp-akiitL'”: ami that the 
Beriptures only attribute these names to him us they do to other created laleH;;,.''‘n(:es. 
These propositions were listened to wu'tli great calmness by the ifi>liops, but the inlerior 
clergy, or at least a majority of them, manifested tin* nio.H viobmt cjpposiiion. The 
document containing his con’fession of faith was torn to ]>ieces before lii.s face. Argm 
ments, however, of a more rational kind were a]>o employed. Alexander w;is ably 
seconded by the young deacon, Athanasius, the e({ual of A. in eloquem-e, and in ihe 
power of his logicl It was principally by the reasonings of Athnna-iu.- tiia} the euuneil 
xvas persuaded to define, in the most precise manner, the doctrine (d' thf* <bHihend — viz., 
the absolute unity of the divine essetic.e, and tin; absolute^ equality of the thre(‘ p(‘rsons. 
All the bishops subscribed it except two, Tiieonas of .Marnalriea, and Secundus of 
Ptolemais, who had the heroism (for it must be considered sucii) to follow the banished 
A. into Illyricum. 

An imperial edict was now is.suod commanding the wuhings of A. to be buriic'd, and 
tb.reateniug with capital punishment all wIk) should be e<mvi<*ted of eoiu'ealimi them. 
This change in the emperor’s sentiments as to the imporfaiK^e <'»f liu- dfJtArim* at issue is 
altribated by some \vriters to his rccog’uizing tlie will of Iieuvim in tin* harmonious con- 
sent of so many bishops. A more probahlc ex])]anation is, that he antieipated I he utmost 
social confusion from the collision of opinions, and resolved to cru-b that which %Yas at 
once the youngest and the weakest, lioping thereby to remove the urmjud of disturbance. 
He wuis mistaken, however. At Alexandria, the Arlans continued in a siatt* of open 
insuiTcct ion, and began to league themselves with other condcmueal seePe for tin* pur- 
poses of mutual defense. The great iniiiience of Eusebius was aho <‘X( i1ed rm behalf 
of the exiled heretic, as well as that of Gonstantia, the sider of the luiqxu'or, who had 
lifcTself enibraced Arian tenets, and in 828, i)crmlssion wtis granted him {(« rf'lrum from 
Illyricum. Gonstantinexvas very gracious,* perhaj^s been use he tlioiurhl lue ebiinces of 
peace being restored to the community w'ero now greaUu', for it had been rf‘]}re,>etited to 
Iiiin by Eusebius that the doctrines of A. did not (‘ssentiully dilTer friaa. t'lajse fd‘ the 
Nicene council. IiiSSO a.I)., A. had an interview with the mnperor, and Mua-eeded in 
convincing him that Eusebius had only spoken the tiuth, in*thi' eonbs.dmi of faith 
which he present (al, he declared his belief tliattlie Son was born of the Fatlnu* ir-foreall 
ages, and that as the “ Word,” he had made all things botii in lieaven and eartin Tin* 
efnperor was satisfied, and sent orders to Athanasius, now bishop of Alexandria, to 
receive A, into the communion of the church. This Atlnmasiiis refusal to do, and a 
series of tumults was the consequence. Eusebius was greatly irritated. He calleti a 
synod of bishops at T^we, in 335 a. o., which proceeded to de])ose Athanasius. Tl'he 
emperor was even prevailed on to remove the latter to Gaul, though he alleged as Ids 
reason that he wished to deliver him from the maehinations of Ids tmetnies. In the 
same year, another synod met at Jerusalem, wdiieli revoked tlie scmtenci^ of cx<*omrniini" 
cation uttered against A. and his friends. Still the majority of the Ghristians of Ab'xan- 
dria clung to the doctrines of xAthanasius, and resolutely resisti'd every elTort to est ablHi 
the new opinions among them. Disappointed in his expeilations, A\, in 33(1 a.d,, pro- 
ceeded to Constantinople, where he presented the cmtx'ror with anoUKU* appmvntly 
orthodox^ confession of faith; whoreiqion orders were issued to Ah'xandor, bishop ol' 
Constantinople, to administer to Arius the holy communion on the Bunday’ following. 
Tills was considered a grand triumph ]>y Eusebius and liis friends, and when the day 
arrived, they escorted A., as a guard of honor; through the streets of tlie melropolii 
When about to enter the temple in which ibwas intended that he should ho rocoivcd 
wbh solemn pomp, he retired a moment to rdieve nature, but faiidc>d, and died of a 
violent hemorrhage. His disciples declared that iie had beiui poisoned, wiiile the ortlio- 
aox devoutly affirmed that God had answercid the prayers of Alexand<‘r. 

A. was exceedingly handsome, but the harassing earcs of a'''hfe spcuit in a continual 
struggle with his adversaries, are said to have given him a ■worn and haggard look. His 
manners were graceful and modest; he wuis no'ted for even an ascetic abstinence, and the 



nirity of Ills moral character was never challenged by a single enemy. A. is said to 
fiave composed songs for sailors,* millers, and travelers, in popular measui'es, for the 
purpose, of spreading his peculiar tenets; hut no traces of these survive. 

After the death of A., his foilow^ers rallied round Eusebius, now bishop of Constan- 
lliiople (338), froni whom they were styled Ensehians. The reconciliatory middle party' 
of Eiisehius of Cjesarea (d. 340 a.b.),' who wished to end the great controversy by abstain- 
ing* from all strict dogniatic assertions on the matter, soon dwindled into insignificance 
between the two^ contending* parties.^ Constans, who ruled the west after the death of 
Cousbintine (337), and Consta.ntius, in the east, made an essay towards reconciliation; 
but it failed at tlie synod of Sardeis (347), where the occidental bishops gathered them- 
selves round Athanasius in support of the homoousian doctrine (identity'" or sameness of 
suljstanc(i),ANli\\Q in a separate council at Philippopollis, the oriental bishops asserted the 
homoiommn doctrine (implying merely similariify of substance). Slight as might appear 
the verbal difference between the two parties, the bitterness of the controversy was 
intense, and pervaded alnrost all departments of public and private life. Constantins 
having, by the cleatli of Constans (350) and conquest over Magnentius (353), gained 
dominion over the west, the Arian cause, which he favored, triumphed at the synod of 
Arelate or Arles (353), and at that of Milan (355). These victories, however, were more 
apparent than real. The Nicene doctrine had still strong support on its side, and was strictly 
maintained by the banished Athanasius and his friends, while the Antinicseans, soon 
after their triumph, were divided into at least tliree parties. The old Arians, also styled 
Anomceoi, or 11 eteroiisians, asserted, in the boldest style, their doctrine of “distinct 
substances” The serai- Arians (a large majority in the eastern church) maintained the 
bonioiousian doctrine of similar substances. A third party held the same doctrine with 
some qiialffk.atioii, Morally, the victory was leaning to the side of the hTicmans. Julian 
the a])ostate (’ldl-363), in Ids hatred of the Christian religion, left all parties at liberty to 
contend as tlie.y pleased with one another, so that tliey did not interfere with his plans. 
Jovianus and his tollowers in the w^est, Valentinianiis I., Gratianus, and Yalentinianus 
11. , extended full toleration to both parties. Arianism, at last, w^as virtually abolished 
in the Roman empire, under Theodosius in the east {379-395), ai^i Yalentinianus II. in the 
west. Among the German nations, howe^^r, it continued to spread througli missionary 
efforts. Bishop U Ifilas, the translator of the Bible into the Mreso-Gotldc language, had been 
tlie means of converting* the west Gotlis to Arian Christianity as early as 848; and they 
adhered to it until the synod of Toledo in 5S9. The east Goths, Yandals, Burgundians, 
the Suevi in Spain, and the Longobards also adopted Arianism; but in all these'inslances 
ihe ISTicene doctrine ultimately prevailed, most slowly among the Longobards, who 
retained the Arian creed until 662. The Arian controversy has never excited any great 
interest in modern times, though in England it was revived for a time by the writings of 
the learned Dr. Samuel Clarke (1675-1729), and also by Wiiiston, who d. in 1752. 
.More recently, a part of the Arian doctrine, the denial o"f “the eternal sonship,” was 
broached in the Wesleyan Methodist society by Dr. xAdam Clarke and a few followers; 
but it was soon suppressed by the conference. Pure Arianism can hardly now be said 
to exist. It has gradually lapsed into Unitarianism. See Unitakians. 

AEIZO'HA, a territory of the United States, lying between 31° 20' and 37° n. lat,, and 
109° and 115° wn long. It is bounded n. by ISlevada and Utah, e. by New Mexico, s. 
by jffexico, w. by California. Area, 113,916 sq. miles. The surface consists of elevated 
table-lands infersected by mountains and interspersed with valleys. Grazing lands cover 
three fourtlis of the territory, but its chief wealth lies in its mineral resources. Pop. ’70, 
0658; capital, Prescott. A. formerly a part of New" Mexico, was organized as a separate 
territory in 1863. 


ARIZONxV (ante), one of the territories of the United States, bounded n. by Utah, e. 
by the territory of New" Mexico, s. Iw Mexico, we by the states of California and Nevada, 
extending froin 31° 37' to 37° n., ararfrom 109° to 114° 25' w. ; area about 114,000 sq. miles. 
This territory w*as taken in 1863 from that of New Mexico, including also the Gadsden 
purchase, and in 1870 had l)5()8 inhabitants, besides Indians. The latter number about 
32,{)00, of whom 5000 are settled on reservations. Those on the reservations, and some 
of the rovingjribes, are friendly with the wdiites, but many are liostile, and of tlicse the 
Apaches are the mo.st numerous and warlike, comprising several tribes scattered over 
the middle and eastern part of the territory. Of the friendly Indians the most impor- 
tant are the Pima and Maricopa tribes on the Gila river. Near the Mexican border are 
the Papogos; on the Colorado are the Mohaves and Yuraas, and the Utes are on the 
upper Colorado. The settled tribes are engaged in agriculture and stock-raising. In 
the northern ])art of the territory are a few Pueblo, or “ town,” Indians, called Moquis, 
w'ho a]*e, periuips, the remnant of the once pow^erful Aztecs, though some suppose of a still 
(‘urlicn* race, 'ffhey are a quiet, inoffensive people, dwmlling in stone houses, and enjoy 
many of the arts of eivllizati^^ 

A. is a rough and elevated country of broad pla 
sea in the n., but declining toward the s. to less tha 
the plateaus, with summits and isolated peaks 
streams flowing soutlnvard have worn enormous 
depth in some places of many thousands of feet. 
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largest in tlie world, so far as known, being 400 m. long, with walls for the most pari 
perpendicular and from 1500 to 6000 ft. high; wliile td the liottom ot \hU eluiHu the, 
river plunges and roars down cataracts and whirlpools that malo* extemlrd navigation 
impossible, and even exploration very diillcuit and danuvrous. din* luminlaiiis jire 
chiellj spurs and branches of the Bocky mountains, and range gmtendly from w.v. i<> .s.w. 
The Train groups or ranges are the Castle I)ome, in thes.^v. ; the iilaek and the Afiuarhw 
in the w. ; the North Side in the mw. ; the Carizo and San Franeiseo in tie' n. ; the Caia- 
moza in then.e. ; the Mongolon and Zuni in the e.; ami in tin* n.e. the Sh. Catlierine, 
the Pinaleno, and the Piloiicello. Then*, are aFo buttes, or solitary pe;iks, which rise to 
a great height; and in the n. there is a large tahle-laml mon* tiinn Itiuu it. above the 
plateau, known, as the table-land of cows. Sonu; of tlui mountains were <>he(* a(;tive 
volcanoes, hut not within historical nicord. Tlie rmjiintains eonsi-i (d* granite and 
kindred rocks. The grand canyon of the Ckdorado shows most of the g(*<dogieul forma- 
tions troni the uiKlerlying granite to the up]»er lairbonitenjus Ihm'sione. 

The principal id ver is the Colorado, over m. long, rising in Plali, dralnhig dOd,- 
000 sq.m., and falilng into the northern end of the guU' of California. The Colm-ado 
forms the boundary between A. and the lower of Nevada and the wlioh^ of (hilit'or- 
nia, entering A. in the center of its northern lim*, running s.w. about 70 m., then irregu- 
larly w. 1000 in. or more, and then nearly s. to its end. It ree(dv<*s rJiH) streams, ehietly 
small; runs 600 rn. in deep canyons, and'falls dOOO ft. from the northern to the southern 
line of the territory. The river is navigable from the motith^tu tin* beginning of Hie. 
Grand canyon, in Nevada, but the voyage is very (lithcnlt. Tin; second river in point 
of size is the Gila, rising in New Mexico and flowing nearly w. aeross A., emptying into 
the Colorado not far above the month of tlie latter. The Gila has several tribtiiuries, 
but none of mucli size, nor are any of them useful for navigation, though of great 
importance for irrigation and miniiig. Though inucli of tin; territory is oecuided by 
Tnoimtains, high table-lands, and vast canyons, there is good soil, ‘(’specially in the 
southern part around the Colorado and Gila, where tin* overtlow fertilizes, and enormous 
crops are produced. The platcair in the 3. autl n.e. is well wooded, and tiie larger part 
of the territory is excellent lor stock raising, Tlu^ census of 1H70 showiai 14,oS5 atn-es 
of improved, and 7222 acres of imimprovecfland in farms, though settlement had scarcely 
begun, and the land cultivated by Indians \vas not reckoned. "The <*]inm{c is (hdightful 
ill winter in the southern section, but cold in the northern, tlioiigh fro.st and snuV are 
unusual except on the mountains. The summer heat is intense in soim* plac(»s, ])artieu* 
larly near the junction of the Colorado and Gila, wIktc 120' in the sltude, and 160 in 
the sun, have frequently been noted. In the north, lioweser, the summer heat is sifldom 
continuous for a long period. The rainy season is in .Jiiiie, duly, Aug,, and Sept., no 
rain falling in the. other eight months; hence the importance of iiTigatiou. There 
Jan. 1, 1879, 274 m. of railroad in the teiTitory, .starting from Yimia, and designed ulti- 
mately to be a portion of the Southern Pacific route from the 4rH.si-sippi to (''alifmmiu. 
School age in A. is from 6 to 21 ; whole number of children, 2955. of whom 1212 were 
enrolled; average attendance, 900; 180 .school days m the year; 20 teacher.^; income 

1,449, raised by a levy of 15 cents on each $100" of taxable* ] property in general, and 
65 cents on each $100 for the several counties. Value of school projierly, $42,220. 

AKK, a term in the Bible for three objects: Noah’s A., the A, of bulrushes in which 
Moses wa.s laid, and the A. of the Covenant (see Ark of 'run Covknax'f, Hftfr). Noali’.s 
A. was not a ship, but more like a barge, intemhal lud; to sail, Imt mdv to float. It.s 
shape was that of a parallelogram, 300 cubits long, 50 wide, and 20 high; but the length 
of the cubit Ls imknown, and it is impo.ssible to 'ascertain the diinen'kious of the craft. 
Dr. Bobinson concludes that it was an oblong house of three stork^s, with a tint or 
slightly inclined roof, a door in the .side, and one or more windows in the roof. Many 
nations have tlic common tradition of tlie preservation of tlnnr ancestors in an A., or 
.some ve,sse] which would float on the water, d’lie A. of Ind'rii.shes -was reallv of jjuiivrns 
reed, of which Pliny says the Egyptians “weave IkkUs;” such boats were light'and 
rioted for swiftness. The slime, with wdiich the A. of B. was covered, was for the piir- 
puse of keeping out the water. 

ARKAN SAS, one of the larger states of the American Union, taking ifes name from 
the river A. Througliout its entire length, it occupies the right bank o'f the l\Iississippi, 
being separated by that stream, towards the c., from Tennessee and the n. half of iMis- 
sissippi. Its boundaries to the s.w. and n. are purely arbitrary and convi’ntioiiul and 
are best learned from a map. With a length of 240 m., and an average breadth of about 
225, the area of A. is 52,198 sq. m., being pretty nearly the same as that of England 
proper. In 1870, out of tlie equivalent 38,406,720 acres, only 1,859,821 were ciiUivated, 
very little more than of the whole, or than of the lands liaide to taxation as being 
allotted and occupied, The . principal prodiict.s of this eiiltivat<al laud Avere 740,000 
bushels of wheat, 13,882.145 bushels of Indian corn, 529,000 bushels of oats, and 247,968 
bales of cotton. A. had in 1820 only 14,273 inliabitunts; in 1870, the ])op.’was 484,471, 
of whoni 122,169 were colored. Though nominally colonized hv the, French in 1085, 
It was still virtually a wilderness, when purchased as a part of Louisia,na by the United 
htates in 1803. It was only in 1819 and 1836 respectively that it became first a lerrhorv. 
and then a state ot the 'union. The towns of A. are small, the principal being Little 
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Rock tlie seat of government, ^’ith 12,380 inhabitants, which is about four times as 

principal towns, which are, Camden, Fort Smith, Pine 
Blult, Helena, Hot Springs, and Princeton. 

.1 occupies, as it were, an intermediate position between 

the states 01 the w. and those ot the s. A. is rich in minerals, particularly in manganese 
zmc,_aiKl g}q3siim It also contains the principal varieties of coal— can nel, anthracite! 
and bituiniiious. It likewise possesses lead-ores, 'which are said to contain a large pro- 
poiHon ot Sliver.^ 1 he manufactures of the state are comparatively insignificant. 

ihe inleiiial improvements of A. consist in great measure of tilank-roads and levees 
or embankments against the Mississippi. In 1875, there were 810 in. of railway in A 
Ihe state, however, is comparatively independent of works of this description pene- 
trated as It IS by so inanj navigable rivers-the A., the White river, the St. Francis, the 
Red river, the \v asliita, etc. 


In 18 jO, the public^ indebtedness of A., contracted mainly in support of banka 
amounted to ii^f.lol, 152, nearly half of it representing “interest accrued and unpaid” 
Iho taxation -for the same year was $2,866,890, chiefly the result of a direct assessment 
on piopeit} or almost every description — lands, houses, furniture, horses, mules, cattle 
stock-in-trade oi; all trades, gold watches, jeweliy, etc. 

ihe state legiSiatme meets only once in two years. To the lower house of congress 
A., in the proportion of its population, sends four representatives; while like every 
other state, it lias two senators in the upper house. ’ 


ARKAR SAS one of the United States, the 12th in the order of accession 

alter the onginal thirteen. 'The first white settlements within the bounds of the pres- 
ent state (wluch IS a part of tlie Louisiana purchase of 1803) were made about 1670-80 
by Trenehmen near the junction of the St. Francis river with the Mississippi. After 
Loiiisiana had been admitted as a state remainder of the purchase was organized 
as the territory of Missouri; and after Missouri applied to become a state, the terri- 
tory of A., including the present Indian territory, was formed, Mar. 2, 1819. A state 
constitution was rormcd Mar. 1, 1836, and A. was admitted as a state June 15 of the 
^meyear Tlie name is from that of the cJiiof river; the nick name is “Bear state.” 
The boundary of A. is the Mississippi river up to 36°, where the n. boundaiy runs w 
to the St. Francis river, and n. up that stream to the famous political line dividing' 
tree Irom slave territory or 36° 30' n. ; thence directly w. to the s.w. corner of Mis- 
souri, and then s. on the line of the Indian territory, about 94° 30', to Red river; then 
e. a short distance with the river, then s. direct to the n. line of Louisiana 33°, and 
finally e. on tliat parallel to the i\Iississippi river. The area of A. is 52,198 sq.m.. The sur- 
lace in the e. is level and broken with swamps, bayous, and smalT lakes, large tracts 
being subject to overflow when the Mississippi is high. In the central portion are hilly 
and rolling lands, and and n.w. are wide prairies. There are no mountains of 
importance h'l the state; the Ozark hills rise 1500 to 2000 ft, and there are isolated 
peaks reaching 3000 ft. The Arkansas river crosses the state from n.w. to s.e., and is 
Djivigable throughout; the other rivers of the state are St. Francis, White, Big Black, 
Washita, and Saline. The Red river enters the s.w. corner, and for a short distance 
forms Hie boo ndary between A. and Texas. More than half the counties of A. are 
bordered or traversed by navigable streams, and the whole state is well watered. 
There are no lakes worth naming. The surface in the n. and w. is rolling and beau- 
tiful. 

The search for precious metals in A. has not been successful; hut there seems to be a 
large supply of lead, ^of paying quantity, in some places yielding 1^0 per cent of metal to 
tile ton of ore, with 50 oz. of silver besides. There are also ores of copper, zinc, manga- 
nese, <'uid iron, some of the latter ores being of the very best quality. Cbal deposits 
uriderlie nearly 8,000,000 acres in the state, the coal being slightly bituminous and easily 
mined. Beds of lignite have been discovered; also pink and gray marble, slate of first 
qualit}', and the excellent Arkansas oil-stone. There are also gVit, or millstone, and 
grindstone, j)oree]ain clay, mineral ochers, granite and other building stone, salt, and 
marls. jMineral and medicinal springs are found, and the hot springv^ at the town of 
that name, 60 m. s.w. from Little Rock, have a wmrld-wide fame. There are more than 
50 of them, varying in temperature from 93° to 148°, largely impregnated with carbonic 
acid and various alkalies and carbonates, and supposed to be of benefit in many chronic 
diseases. Similar springs are found in other places in the state, and in Fulton co. there 
is an immense fountam charged with carbonic acid or other effervescing substance, con- 
stantly in action and of even temperature (60°) at all seasons. This spring discharges 
about 15,000 bbis. of water every hour. 

Except along the swampy grounds near the Mississippi, the climate of A. is pleasant 
and healthful Malarial diseases occur, but the dreaded yellow fever, which so often 
devastates the eastern .side of tiie Mississippi, is seldom violent in A. The greater pa,rt 
of the stale is exceptionally saluhriou.s, as the mortality records of the census show. 
Vegete.tion is prolific. There arc large forests of cypress, oak, pine, red cedar, black- 
walnut, sa.-^safras, locust, maple, and mulberry trees. The osage orange grows to great 
size, B(^si(les these vve tind beech, sycamore, ash, elm, liickory, cotton-wood, hackbeirry. 
willow, holly, butternut, bo.x-elder,‘plum, dogwood, palmetto, ironwood, laurel, juniper! 
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.scrub oak, liazel, sumac, etc., aud occasionally ctnaMn’alv'. ^ Tlu-n; ar.- Vv-iln plums, 
liaws, persimmons, pawpaws, whortleberries, and eirmpuapii..'. of cuirivated* fruits 
peaches, apples, apricots, nectarines, cherrh.s,^ gToives, stra,v;i)i‘rrf<*s, t h*., aboun*.!. Corn 
and all the cereals are easily grown, and bring hu'ge relunis; but Is lln- 

leading business, and cotton is grown in all parls oi tiu^ state, d’iicre. are many varie- 
ties of native grasses, and hay is one of the iiio.st im jxjrt ent {‘r< tp'-. ^ 

A. has stilfliundi forest area, and ^ remains in largi* .supjpl;, ; .suefi ;is Hu* deer, 
bear, tiirkey, piuiriedien, and quail. Fi.sli are plentiful in the siivaiii-- .jisi iui^'ous, 
where very rarely an alligator inay be found. In tiu.; low lands are jmujy rt pilles, and 
nioccasiii 'and rattle snakes inliabit the hills in some .sectbni.s. 

The railroads in A. at the opening of 1870 were: iIjc A. 18 rn.. llehnia to 

Buncari and Cnareiuion; thelTot Bprmgs, 25 rn., Alalvern to the springs; Ldllt- duck and 
Fort Smitb, 105 m., Ij. B. to FrAS.; Litth^ Hock, 'Mi.ssis.si]»]u Hlver ami l'rr*am, 100 m., 
Arkopolis to Fine Bluti and Collins; jMenq)]iir and Little iioek, 100 m., Hcpeiield to 
li; St. Louis, Iixm Mountain and SouH^^^ 001! m., St. iaaii> tu Tt-xarkana on tiu* 
Texas line. The Memphis and Little Rock railroad will be a. part of the Southern 
Pacific, when that (*nt(*q)rlse is completed. 

Seventy-nine newspaper.*^ and inaga/fme.*-? wer<‘ published in A. u.t ilu; beglrmlng: of ISTO; 
7 daily, 70\veekly, and 2 monthly. A. has 210,475 chihlrmi td' schod ag^ — 0 to 2 1 year^. — 
of wliom Bo, 747 were enrtOled in 1878. Tin* school fund amounU'd toSi0S,2dL; ineona*, 
$256,450; ex]^eiises, $148,81)2. There were normal d,ep;>r{mei‘.t'-: in the indudritil u'liversity 
at Fayetteville, and in the university at Pine Hhur. Thou* are four oollen’es in the 
state: Arkajisas college, Presbyterian, ihilesville; Cane Hill coliem*, ( juniK rland, Pre.sby- 
terian, Hoon.sboro; Judson university, Bat>ti.st, Judsonia; and Si. John's roHege, imii- 
secluriaii, Little Rock. There is also an industrial university at Fayotieville. in all the 
colleges there were 85 instructors and 204 students. Roth sc.X(.*s'aro admitted ft) ail cxce])t 
St. Johids. 

Probably no other of the states has less of wriltv-n IdstoiT Hum j)ouLtl(*ss the 
first European on its soil was I)e Boto, or some of his men, mul there is a Lelief that the 
great GX])!orer waivS buried in the Arkansas and not in the AH' ^is^it)pi. Tim Spunuu’ds 
left no marks; tluyy were searching for gold, tind did not at temp! io .'•x'jrh*. The French, 
however, who came with or followed Rieuvillc, made a sH ileiiunt uIhiuI Ihsp, near Hie 
junction of llu*, St. Francis with the Mis.si.ssippi. In 1720, Louis X\A granfed to John 
Law, the notorious Scotch speculator. 12 S{|.ni, of land on Hie A. risa*!', en eundltion 
that lie would settle upon it 1700 German hiiniigrants, ami ntaintain at hU own expen.sa 
a sudichmt force to tiroteet them against the indtan-’. Tiii.s was a sm-’/n ]sart of the 
famous “ Missis''ippi s(dienie,” but the set ilemeni of Germans was not made; 200 Alsa- 
tians came over, and 500 negroes 'were imported from Afrh-a .''^imrily before laiw’s 
failure, and they settled at Cote d’Or, 80 m. from Xew Orhaui.s, It \va.^ long after the 
revolution Hsat a pennanciit settlement wms made wifliln the b(»umls of A., which was 
French territory till 1808, and when the territory was organized, in ypir., 1810, by 
congre.s.s, the entire pop., excluding Indians, was less than 'lOtiU. Bui even then the 
printing press was on its way, and iiiKov,, 1810, the Arbt/hsafi fJa'Hh: wa.s started at 
Little Rock. . . 

A. was fine of the first of the seceding states, voting for a <'onv(*nf;on on the subject 
in Jan., 1861; in favor, 27,412; opposed, 15,820. The state aili(‘ers anlieipated the 
basines.s by seizing u[Km fort Smith and the federal arsenal, at Na]K)tcon and Little Hock. 
In May, 1861, the convention adopted, with but one negative vote, an ordinaiicf* of s/*cc.s- 
sion, but did not .submit it to the ptjpulur vote. Tin; confederate.^ -wt-re defeatf-d at the 
battle of Pea Ridge in Mar., 1802, and again, under Hindman, Dec. 7, 18j;2, at ITairie 
Grove. The union force.s captured Arkansas Post, Jan. 11, and Little Itock. St‘pt. 10, 
1808, A diversion against the rebellion wa.s made in 1804, wdien nearly two thirds of 
the connlies in the state wore ropresf‘nted in a convention at Little Hock. A constitu- 
tion was adopted and voted upon a tew weeks later, 12,177 being for it, and 220 opposed. 
Congres.sinen and local otHeers were ebosen, atid ar(\gulnr f-(ate go\<*rnnu'nt was organ- 
ized 111 April, lu tills manner, A. practically ridurned to th(‘ union a y<*ar before IhcTnd 
of the rebellion. Under Hie reconstruction acts, a convention to frame ac'onstiintiiru wa.s 
elected in iSTov., 1SC7, andin the following 3lar. tlie present constitution was indorsed 
by a small majority of the popular vote. Hear the close of 1808, several counH{*.s \\m 
declared to be in insurrection, and wm*reput under military rule, in consequinicc of the 
frequency of outrages \tpon individuals. 

The state capital is at Little Rock; the governor is chosen for twm years, and lias a 
rsalary of $3500 per year. Ijegislative se.ssions are biennial, and limited to 60 days. 
'The three electoral votes of A. were given first in 1886 and 1810 for Van Buven and 
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^ tn Arkansas, on the Arkansas and White rivers; 1200 sq.m.; 
pop. iO 8268—4212 colorefl. It is level, with good prairie and river lands, producing 
corn and cotton. Co. seat; De Witt, ox rib 
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AEKAIT'SAS EIVEE, next to tlie Missouri the largest affluent of the MississipjDi. It 
is 2000 m. long, risjjig in the Rocky mountains on the borders of Utah, and joining the 
‘‘father of waters” in hit. 8;^ 54' n., and long, 91" 10’ \v. Plowing generally through a 
level country, it presents but few obstacles to navigation. The principal difficulty is 
connected with its periodical rise and fall — the difference between season and season 
being not less tliaii 25 ft. Isotwithstanding this, however, the A. is practicable for 
steain])oats, during nine months of the year, to a distance of 800 m. from its mouth. It 
divides the state which takes its name into nearly equal parts, varying in breadth wdthin 
the limits of the same from tliree furlongs to half a mile. Its banks also, in its lower 
course, contain a good deal of stone-coal. 

AEK'LOV/, a seaport t. in the s.e. corner of "Wicklow co., in lat. 43" 40' n., and long. 
4" 38’ w., at the mouth of the river Avoca, which is crossed here by a bridge of 19 
arcdies. It consists of an upper well-built t., and a lower, inhabited by fishermen. Two 
hundred boats are employed in tlie herring and oyster fishery. Near the town is Shel- 
ton abbey, the seat of the earl of Wicklow. Sand-banks unfit the harbor for ships of 
any size, and extensive sand-dunes exist on the adjacent coast. In 1798, a bloody 
encounter took place here between the royal troops and the united Irishmen. Pop. ’71, 
5178. 


AEK 0? THE COYEFAEfT, Akk of the Testimony, or Ark of Jeitovatt, one of 
the most ini portrait ptirts of the furniture of the tabernacle- which, by divine direction, 
the Israelites constructed in the wilderness, and afterwards of the temple built by Solo- 
mon at Jerusalem. A description of it is to bo found in Exodus xxv., in the command 
given to 1^1'oses for its construction; and also in Exodus xxxvii., from which it appears 
that it was acliest of shittiin-^vood (very generally supposed to lie the vrood of a species 
of acacia, hut by some regarded lus more probably that of the wild-olive), overlaid with 
gold witliin and'witliout, two cubits and a half in length, one cubit and a half in breadth 
and in height — that is, according to the common estimate of the length of the cubit, 3 ft, 

9 in. in length, sind 2 ft. 3 in. in lireadth and height — the lid being formed entirely of pure 
gold, with a crown or raised border of gold round about. Within'the ark '.vas deposited the 
“ leslimoiiy,” consisting of “ tiie two tables of the lawp” i.e., the stone tablets upon which 
the ten commandments were inscribed. The golden lid of the ark was calle(i the mercy- 
seat ov propitiator//, and above it were the cheiiMais (q.v.), made of the same piece of gold 
with it, and between them was the pltice of the Shechinah or manifestation of the divine 
presence. The ark had also golden rings, through which passed staves of shittim-wmod, 
overlaid with gold, for carrying it in tlie journeyings of the Israelites, concerning which 
very particular rules were laid^down (see Numbers iv.). Whilst being carried from one 
place to another, it was covered first with a “covering of badgers’ .skins,” and above 
tiiis with “ a cloth wholly of blue;” and in the tabernacle and temple it was put into the 
“most liol.y place,” into which the high-priest alone was to enter upon the “day of 
atonement.” The ai'k was called the A. of the C., because it was the appointed symbol 
of the presence of God as the God of Israel, and of his covenant with his people.' The 
things of tlio Jewish dispensation being regarded as tj^pical, and tlie Jewish religion as 
essentially one with the Christian, the ark is commonly regarded as a type of Christ; 
the excellency and unchangeablenessof the moral law, as indicated by the place assigned 
to it within t*he ark, wliicln however, sprinkled Avith the blood of typical sacn(ice,'^Avas 
interposed Sietween it and men, Avho, having transgressed it, were ex])osed to its curse.; 
and the mercy-seat, in like manner sprinkled with the blood of sacrifice, aatxs interposed, 
as it were, between the law and God, Avho is represented in the Old Testament as 
“dwelling between the chcrubims,” and thence shining forth as the God of mercy, favor- 
aide to hisworshi'pers. A complete liarmony is thus made out between these Old Testa- 
ment types jiiid Ohri.'^tum tlieology. — It is worthy also of notice that sacred arks or chests 
have been eonnocled witiithc worship of various heathen nations, and have been placed 
as the most sacred things in the innermost parts of the tem])le, whicli only the priests 
Avore permithHl to enter The relation of these to the ark of the Jews has been the sub- 
ject of mucli learned irnpiiry, but has not yet received thorough and satisfactory elucida- 
tion. — The ark apiiears not to have been brought back from Babylon, and so never to 
have been in the second temple. No figure of it appears among the sacred vessels of 
the temple represented on the arch of Titus. 


AEKO'FA, tlH'. 11 . e. promontory of the island of Rugen,ln the Baltic, almost the most 
northern extrmnity of Germany.' Its steep clilfs mainly con.slst of mixed chalk and 
loam, Avith liorlzontnl A^eins of fl'int. There is a small deposit of pure chalk towards the 
e. ]\fyriad,s of sand-rnartin.s build in the clefts of these cliffs. The vicAV from their sum- 
mit ex'tends to the coast of Jasmund on the right, on the left to the islands of iliddon- 
soe and Mben. I’he name A. isA^ery ancient. In the chronicles of Saxo Grammaticus 
Ave find it Avriltcn Arc.houa, hut its derivation is quite uncertain. On tlie w. side is the 
famous wall ir fortified inclosure in Avhich stood the temple of the Wend deity Swante^ 
Avit. King Wahlernar I. of Denmark, after a bloody confiiot, took possession of the fort- 
ress in 1108, ])urnt the idol and its temple, and carried away its treasures to Denmark. 
its site, a lighthouse, 75 ft. high, Avas built in 1827. 
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ABK:'WRI0liT, Sir Eighard, celebrated for hU inventioop, in colton-s))iniiino', wns 
b. at Preston, in Lancasbire, Dec. 23, 1732. Of buiuble ori-ln, ihe yomi;i:e^.t of 13 
cliildren, and bred to tlie trade of a barber, bis early opportuniiies of (‘ulUvation were 
exceedingly limited. In 17(>0, be gave up his business as a barlx-r in fluitun, and b^'caiue 
a dealer lii hair. A secret process for dyeing hair, said to have ])yeii discovered i)y him- 
self, increased considerably the profits of lus trade. Very litik! is known regarding lla* 
first movements of his mind in thedirectloii of im;cliunical invention, iiis rf/sideiict*, iu 
the midst of a cotton-spinning population naturally led him to take an intere.-^t in the. 
processes used in that manufacture. That the develojuiumt of his mechanieid ingenuity 
was not, however, due to circumstances, is siifilciently prov(*d by the i'ail tijat his llr^t eil'ort 
was an attempt to discover the perpetual motion. Ilavingno practieal ykili in lUfxdianics, 
he secured the services of a watchmaker, named Kay, to assist him in tlie ci)ns{nu‘tioii 
of his apparatus, xibout 1767, he seems to have givam hi msc'lf wholly up to i/jveaiions 
in cotton-spinuing. Iu the folIowing\year he rcinoved to Preston, nv here lie set up Id.s 
first machine, the celebrated consisting chitkly of two pairs of rollers, 

the first pair moving slowly in contact, and passing the coUou to the oilier pair, which 
revolved wdth such increased velocity as to draw out the threati to the rc((uircd d<\urc(; of 
fineness. No previously invented machinery had been able to produce col ton threaid of 
sufiicieot tenuity and strength to be used as warp. xVn invention, indeed, by Mr. Charles 
Wyatt of Biriningham, wiiich \vas patented In 1733, but nev(-j‘ succt'cdcd, deprives A. of 
the honor of having been the first to use rollers in spinning; but there is no rea.s{n) to 
believe that he owed anything to this previous attenp)!. The first suggestion of the idea, 
he said, was derived from seeing a red-hot iron bar elongatcxl by being nnide to ]>ass 
between rollers. At this time A. w’as so poor that he nee<led to lx*, furnished with a suit 
of clothes before he could appear to vote at an election as a Imigciss ol Preslcm. Soon 
after, he removed to Nottingham, to escape the, ]>opular rage, which had already driven 
Plargreaves, the inventor of the spinrdnc/’jenn^, out of Lancashire. Mere he fortunat(*ly 
fell in vvitli Mr. Jedidiuh Strutt of Derby, the celebrated improver r)r \]io dorlJuff-fnime, 
who entered into partnership with him, in conjunction with his partner .Mr. Need. In 
1769, A. set u]) liis first mill, driven by horses, and took out a patent for lii.s invention. 
In 1771, he set up a larger factory, with W'ater-po\ver, at (h'omforii, iu Derln shire. Tin* 
remarkabie capabilities'f^f his mind were strikingly evinced in the management of the 
gTcat business wiiicli now demanded his undivided attention. WithoiU peiwoual experi- 
ence, and with no model to guide him, lie introduced a system (d‘ management so 
admirable that it %yas afterwards universally adopted, and has never been maicrially 
improved. In 1775, he took out a fresh patent for various additional improvements in 
machinery. The success attending these undertakings stimuhited rivals to invade Iti.s 
patent; and to sucli an extent did other cotton-spinners use bis dc'^lgns, that he w'as 
obliged, in 1781, to prosecute at once nine diilerent inauufacturers. Tlie first action 
against col. J^fordaunt, backed by a strong combination of Ijancashin*. manufacturers, 
was lost, solely on the ground tliat his description in his spcicitu'atlon was not sufiie.iently 
clear and distinct. The other actions were abandoned; and, in tin* following y<*ar, A. 
published a pamphlet containing a statement of his case. In a new trial, in 1785, he 
obtained a favorable verdict. I'he whole question, however, was brought finally before 
the court of king’s bench, a few months after, -when A.’s claim to the inventions pat- 
ented was for the first time called into dispute. On the doubtful cvidem*e of a person 
named Highs, or Hayes, combined with, that of A.’s old assistant Kay, the. jury decided 
against him, and his patent was annulled. This was but the formal outeoine of an oppo- 
sition which had from the beginningmarked out A. as an objt‘ct of hostility. The manu- 
facturers at first combined to discountenance the use of his yarn. 'Wljen'the yarn was 
made into calicoes, and parliament was petitioned to lessen the duty on that (iioth, they 
strenuously opposed the measure, but in vain. Popular animosity was also c^xcited 
against the man who abridged labor, but in reality increased its splnae; and on one occa- 
sion, a large factory belonging toiV. was destroyed in the presence of a powerful military 
and police force, without a word of interference from the magistrates. I’he energy and 
good sense of A., however, triumphed over all opposition; anil at the time of his' death, 
in 1792, the value of his property amounted to aliout half a million sterling. In 1780, l>e 
was appointed liigh-sheriff of Derbyshire; and on the occasion of 3,>rcs(inting an addreSKS 
to the king, congratulalirig liim on his escape from the knlfii of the maniac Margaret 
Nicholson; he received the well-merited honor of knighthood. x\ severe asthma had 
pressed upon him from his youth; and a complication of disorders, the result of his 
busy sedentary life, terminated his honorable career at the comparatively ea.rly age of 60. 

AELES (anciently, Arelate), one of the oldest towens in France, silinited\)in the left 
bank of the principal branch of the Rhone, after it has divided into a delta, in the depart- 
ment of Bouches dii Rhone. Pop., ’72, of the municipality, 28,997; of tin*, town, 15,120. 
A. carries on a considerable trade. It has manufactures of silk, hats, tobacco, brandy, 
etc. , and forms a market for the productions of the surrounding coun try. 1 1 also possesses 
a college, a naval school, a public library, and a superb museum of antiquities in natural 
history. The manshes which rendered the district so unlumlihy for a lone* tinn*, have 
been considerably drained, and a canal has been formed which connects it with the south 
coast. Railways also bring it into easy communication with Marseille, Avignon, Nimes, 
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some time, tlie residence of tlie Gothic king, Eiiricli; and, in 879, "was the metropolis of 
tile kingdom of Arelate (see BuiiOUNDY). In the early Christian times, several important 
synods were convened here (314, 354, 452, and 475 a.d). Among the antiquities of A. 
are a magnificent amphitheatre, which could contain between 20,000 and 80,000 specta- 
tois,^ the luins of a theater, also of a palace of Constantine the great; an obelisk of 
granite, dug up from the mud of the Rhone in 1389; a burial-place (the Elysian Fields) 
used by the Romans; and a mediaeval eathedral, in the old Roman style, with a splendid 
portal arch. 

ARLIKCOERT, Victok, Viscount d’, 1789-1856; a French author. He wrote 
Charlemagne, ou la GaroMcle, an epic poem; and Le Solitaire, a novel* both moder- 
ately successful. ' 


A^RLINGTON, a. t. in Massachusetts, 7 m. n.w. of Boston, with which it has connec- 
tion by stemii and horse railroads. Market gardening and ice-cutting are leadino* oecupa 
tious. A. is an attractive suburban, t., and has a public- library, a savinss l5mk, fi ve 
or SIX churches, a newspaper, and some manufacturing business. It was formerly called 
V^ est Cambridge. Pop, ’80, 4,100. 

ARLOl? (anc. Orolanuin), a t. of Belgium, the capital of the province of Luxemburg, 
24 m. w. n.\y. Irom Luxemburg. It is a neat and prosperous town, and has a consider- 
able trade in corn, woolen stuffs, leather, iron, etc. It has frequently suffered the 
ravages of war. The French pillaged it in 1793, after a victory won in its neighborhood 
over the Austrians. Pop. ’70, about 5800. 

ARM, the upper extremity of tlie human body, consists of two portions •— the A. . strictly 
so called, and the forearm; the former having one bone, the 
humerus, whicli moves freely by a globular 'head upon the 
scapula, forming the shoulder-joint; and the latter having 
two bones, the ra’dius and ulna, which move on the lower end 
of the humerus, forming the elbow-joint, and below, with the 
carpus, forming tlie wrist. 

The liumerus is attached by a loose capsular ligament to 
the scapula, allowing great freedom of motion ; and were it 
not for the muscles, would be frequently dislocated, but it is 
supported by muscles on all sides except underneath of 
opposite the armpit, into whicli the head of the bone is of ten 
driven. The roundness of the shoulder is due to the head of 
the liumerus, so that any displacement is accompanied by a 
fftittening, whicli at once suggests the nature of the accident. 

On the shoulder there is a large triangular muscle, the 
deltoid, which lifts the A. from the side. At the back is the 
triceps, which extends the forearm ; in front are two muscles 
which flex or bend it — the biceps, and the bracliialis anticus; 
and on each side below are muscles passing to the forearm 
and hand; while on each side, above the great muscle of the 
back (latissimus dorsi) and that of the chest (the pectoralis 
major) a.r{i inserted on each side of a groove, wherein lies one 
of the tendons of the biceps (q.v.). The motions of the ulna 
are flexion or bending effected by the biceps, and extension 
or straightening by tile bracliialis anticus and the triceps, its 
projections D and A being received in these movements into 
corresponding depressions on the humerus. The move- 
ments of the hand are principally due to the radius, the 
head of which rolls at 0 and H upon the ulna at F and L, 
thereby turning the palm downwards (pronation), or restor- 
ing the palm upwards (supination), these movements being 
effected by muscles, two for each movement, which, oornm 

their fixed points from the Immenis and ulna, pull the fi-aSte mS; r,Tm- 
radius round on the latter. The elbo vv -joint is ginglymoid ceps; e, ^ extensors of 
or hinge-like, and therefore has strong lateral ligaments; but Scl ; S, of nngvrs 
it is extremely liable to dislocations, often accompanied by and radiai’and uluar sidS'o'f 
fracture, especially in the young. The accident being the and Z, mlm of the 
followed by severe inflammation, "the joint is very apt to 
stiffen, thereby seriously (see Ankylosis) deteriorating from btepl ^ 

the usefulness of the limb; it is, therefore, imadvisable to 

kcc}) the limb too long in any one position after such an injury. This joint is also very 
liable to disease; but as this is conflned to the ends of the bones, the small portions of 
the latter affected can be readily cut out, and the arm be restored to msetulness and 
•mobility in a few weeks. 

The*iip]>cr extremity is supplied, with blood by the brachial artery, the continuation 
of the axillary trunk. The veins collect into large superticial trunks, which unite at 
th (3 bend of tlie elbow, at which situation one is frequently selected for venesection, and 
tlien pass on to the axillary, on the outside by the sephalic vein, on the inner side by 
the basilic. 
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The nerves pass clown as large cords by the sidce of the nrteiy. and diva-riv’ Tmis] it to 
their \iUimatc distrilmtions; tlie muBciilo-ypiral soon passing' iviiunl ai tl-.o hart, a ^ a.ppeaa* 
on the ()utsi(le, anci become the radial and posterior inlerosscoii-; iu-vu->; i!*t' nlnm* 
ruriiiing behind the inteimal condyie.oK^^ for wliieh it lias obtained In.- onn “iiinny 
])Oue,” from tlie electric-likc thrill vvhicli ]>a,ss(‘s along the arm wliei, tly n< ye.* !-• siruok 
or pressed. The median, as its name implies, keeps a middle course ^v!!il iin* artery. 

IiiwoniHls of the forearm, the bleeding is often c^xciessive, hut may Ik; at omui eon- 
trolled by pressure on the brachial artery, on the* inner side of tin* bietps. 

The arm affords excellent illustrations of some of tin* prinrijh*s of meebaiiies. Tfie 
injierlioii ()f the muscles so near, as will be seen, to the fn/ean or eeiiP'rs oi sHoiioii, 
involves a loss of powerinthe irsual sense of the word; there is, however, ruairrespohdiug 
gain in velocity at the end of the lever; and for most of the purt)o-('s to wjueii Ihe liand 
is put, agility Is of far greater moment than dead strength. 

AEM. In maritime language, besides the obvious application to weapo? 5 s i-l' warihre, 
this term Is appUcnl to each extimiiity of a bibb, or bi'acdcet, attached to the oia-t (,*!' a 
ship for supporting the trestle-trees. The same name is also given tea pai‘t_ <d' die anebm*. 
Bee Anchob. — I n military language, the infantry, the cavalry, the aiiilhay, and t.be 
engineers arc caeli called “ an A'T” of the service--equi valent to in’anch or departme nt. 

ARMA'DA, a Spanish word signifying simply an armed force, but :ip])lied espeeitdly 
to the great Spanish ileet wdiich invaded Euglainl in lo8H. dhe king of Hpairt, Philip 
II., had resolved to stril'.c a decisive blow at the Pnjterflaiit Inten'^t, iy conuuej-ing Eng- 
land, whieli pope Sixtus Y. hud made over to him. I’be ports of Spain, Portngal, and 
other maritime dominions belonging to him, had long resounded with the iniis'Mjf his 
preparations, and the most eminent Catholic soldiers fujm all parts of Euro’pe boekiul tej 
take a share in tiie expedition. The marquis of Santa-Cro(!e, a sea ollleerof great repii'm- 
tion and experience, was destined to command the fleet, which eon>isted of IIK) 
vessels, of greater size than any that had been hitlnulo s<'en in Europe, 1’lie duke 
of }?arma was to conduct the land forces, 20,000 of whom wcTe on l>oard lh(‘ shqys 
of war, and 84,000 more were assembled in the Netherlands, retidy to he trausporn-d into 
England; so that, as no doubt was entertained of success, the l]e<>t was ostentatiosesly 
styled the invincible A. Nothing could exceed the terroT* and consiernai ion which seizell 
all ranks of people in England upon the news of this terrible A. being under sail lo invade 
them. A squadron of not more than thiry ships of the line, ami those very small in 
comparison, was all that Elizabeth had to oppose it ))y sea; and it was (’tm.-idiTed 
impossible lo make aiy elbxdiial resistance by laud, as IlK/Bpanish army was composed of 
men well disciplined and long inured to danger. But although the' Englisli llveMvas 
much inferior in number and size of shipping to liiat of the <;n(‘my, it \vas much more 
mamigealhe, while the dexterity and courage of the mariners were greatly supfuior. 
Lord Howard of EfUngliam, a man of great valor an<l capaciUg took itp<m liitti, as lord 
high admiral, the cojiimand of the navy; Drake, Hawkins, ‘and Froljishet', the muq 
renowned seamen in Europe, served under him; \vhile atiotiier s((uadron. eotidding of 
40 vessels, English and Pleniish, commanded by lord Seymour, lay oh Dmikirk, in ordt.T 
to intercept the duke of Parma. Such was the ])rcparatioa made by the iLtglish; while 
all the Protestant powers of Europe regarded this enterprise ns the‘ critical evem whii h 
was to decide forever the fate of their religion. In the niearithne, while the Bp.tiiisb A. 
was preparing to sail, the admiral, San ta-Ch*oce, died, as likewise the viee-abmiral, 
Paliano; and the command of the expedition was given to the duke of IdcMiina Sidonia, 
a p(U‘son utterly inexperienced in sea affairs; these unexpected elr<‘umstan(‘es serv<Mi. iu 
some measure, to frustrate the design. Some other aceJtiiuils also coni ribibed to its 
failure. Upon leaving the port of Lisbon, the A. next day met with a viohad tempest, 
which sank some of the smallest of the ships, and obliged the rest to put laiek into the 
harbor. After some time spent in rclittiiig, tlie Spaniards again ]>nt to sou, where they 
took a fisherman, who gave them inteiligenco that the English fleet, hearing of the dis- 
persion of tlie A. ilia storm, had returned to Plymouth, aiul that most of the mariners 
were discharged. From this false intelligence, the Spanish admiral, instead of going to 
the coast of Flanders, to take in the troops stationed resolved to sail diroetly to 
Pljmiouth, and destroy the shipping laid up in the harbor. But Effingham \vas very 
well prepared to receive him, and had just got out of port, wh(*n he saw the 8]);inish A. 
coming full sail towards him, disposed in the form of a half-moon, and stretching seven 
miles from the one extremity to the other. The English admiral, seconded by Drake, 
Hawkins, and Frobisher, attacked the Spaniards at a dhstance, pouring in their broadsides 
witli admirable dexterity. They did not choose to engage the enemy more closely, 
because the} were greatly inferior in number of ships and guns, as well as in yalght of 
metal j nor could they pretend to board such lofty vessels without manifest disadviiiitage. 
In this action, however, two Spanish gadleons were disabled and takim. As the A. 
advanced up the channel, the English siill followed and infested its rear; and as their 
ships continually increased from different ports, they soon found themselves in a capacity 
to attack the Spanish fleet more nearly, and accordingly fell upon them wliile they were 
taking shelter in the port of Calais. To increase their ‘'confusion, Howard selectcai eight 
of his smaller vesteels, which, after filling them with combustible materials, he seui, one 
after another, as if they had been fire-ships, into the midst of the enemy. The Spaniards 
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taldng tliem for \vhat they seemed to be, immediately bore off in great disorder; while 
die pr()IitiDg by their panic, captured or destroyed about twelve ships. The 

duke ol idebina Sidonia, being thus driven to the coast of Zealand, held a council of 'war, 
in wliieii it w’as resolved that, as their ammunition began to fail, as their fleet had received 
great diiiiuige, and as the duke of Parma had refused to venture liis army under their 
p/rotection, they should return to Spain by sailing round tlie Orkneys, as the Avinds 'were 
contrary to lh(*ir passage directly hack, Accoidinghg they proceeded northward, and 
Avere tollowed by the English fleet as far as Flamborough Head, Avliere they were terribly 
sliattei-ed by a storm. Seventeen of the ships, having 5000 men on board, were after- 
Avards cast away on the Western isles and the coast of Ireland. Of the AAdiole A. , 58 ships 
onl\m’elurne(l to Sptdn, and tliese in a AAU'etched condition. The seamen, as Avell as the 
soldiers wiio rcinalned, Avere so overcome Avith hardships and fatigue, and so dispirited 
by their disconditure, that they filled all Spain AAdth accounts of the desperate valor of 
the English, and of the tempestuous violence of that ocean by which they Avere sur- 
rounded. g ' .b; . ■■■ . , 


AEMABIL'LO, IJa'i^ijpvs, a genus of mammalia of the order edentata (i.e,, toothless)--^ 
not, however, truly toothless, but having feeble teeth destitute of true roots, and set 
apart from each other, and so that those of the one jaw fit into the interstices of those of 
the other. The number of the teeth is different in different species. The muzzle is 
elongated, and the tongue srnboth and slender, Avith a glutinous sail Am, adapted to the 
capture of ants and other insects, after the manner of the ant-eaters, hut not long and 
extensile, like theirs. The limbs are short and strong, as are also the claAA^s, and the 
animals have a great aptitude for digging and burrowing, hy means of w^hicli they seek 
to shelter themselves from enemies— burrowing in sand or soft earth Avith such rapidity 
that it is almost impossible to dig them out, and indeed it can only be done by persever- 
ing till they are exhausted. But that Avhich peculiarly distinguishes the A. , and in Avhich 
this genus differs from all the other mammalia, except the c?iiam-ypho‘ms is the bony 
armor with Avliich the body is covered, and Avhich consists of polygonal plates not 
articulated, united on the head to form a solid covering, and similarly to form solid 
bucklers over tlie shoulders and the haunches; and between these, disposed in transverse 
bands, Avhich alloAV of freedom of motion to the body, similar bands iu most species 
protecting also the tail. Armadillos ' feed not only on insects, but on vegetable and 
animal food of almost every kind, Avliich by decomposition or otherAvise has acqiiired 
sufficient softness. Some of them prefer vegetable food, otliers delight eliiefly in carrion. 
They are all mttives of the Avarm and temperate parts of South Auierica, iii the woods 
and pampas of A'diich the}" are found in immense numbers. They are timid and inof- 
fensive, although, Avhon they are incautiously assailed, injury nmy be received 
claAvs. 'i'licir flesh is esteemed a delicacy, particularly that of the s])ecies a 
chiefly on vegetable food. The largest species is fully 8 ft. long, exclusive of t 
tlie smallest not above 10 in. The species are numerous, and the genus lias been 
into a, number of sub-genera, Avhich some naturalists elevate inlogeaera, naming the 
family lorfrata (i.e,, mailed). To this family belongs also tlie genus iddurnyphoms, also 
South American. Pos.sil remains of gigantic extinct armadillos' have been found in the 
iffeistocene strata of South America, ibrm ng the gem}s> glyp'todoib oi Owen, so named 
from the fluted teeth. 


AEMABIL'LO is also the scientific name of a genus of crusfacm of the order i^o-poda of 
Cuvier. This is one of the genera usually included under the popular name of Avood- 
louse, and one of Avhich {poriellio) is very generally known hy tliat of slater. The arma- 
dillos derive their name from the scaly armor of their body, in Avhich an analogy is.found 
to the mailed (piadrip'ieds of South America. They have, in a remarkable degree, the 
poAver of rolling themselves into a ball, wdien alarmed, so as to expose nothing but 
plates of the hack, and have thence received the name of pill beetles. Like some of tiie 
other closely allied impjoda, they Avere at one time reputed to possess medicinal virtues, 
noAv accounted merely imaginary. They Avere not only used in a dried and pulverized 
state, but they are said to^'lniAm been actually swallowed entire as pills. A.milgark 
not uncommon in damp places, under stones, etc., in Britain. 

AIEMAGKD'DOX, the name given to the wdiole or part of the great plain of Esdrae- 
lon, AAiiich Avas famous among the Israelites for tAvo great victories — of Barak OA'-er the 
Canaanites, and of Gideon over the Midianices; and for two serious disasters — the death of 
Saul in battle with tlie Pliilistines, and the death of Josiah during an Egyptian invasion. 
The battles of Gilhoa and Megiddo, of Kishon and Jezrcel, Avere fonglit on tlj 
In all history A. has been a famous battle ground from tlie time of the 
Assyria and Egypt doAvn to Kapoleon’s eastern campaign; thence the seer 
the "Kevelation used the name as symbolical of the scene of “the great 
miglity,” or of the tremendous final conflict between good and evdl. 

ABKAGH', a small inland co. in Ulster, Ireland; bounded n. by Lough JSTeagh, e. by 
I)oAvn , s. by Louth, w. by Monaghan and Tyrone. Its greatest length is 33 m. , and breadth 
20. Area, 512.V sq.m. , about four fifths being arable, and a 36tb part in Avoods, The 
face is hilly in fhe s. andundvilatinain the center, attaining in Slievo Gullion, in the s.av., 
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3Srea.G:h is low and l) 0 ^gy, and the Lontli plain extends into llie s. end of A, The|)rinoo 
pal fivers navigable m "their lower parts are the upjjer Bann, tiowing out of Down n.w. 
for 11 m. before it enters Lough Neagh; and the Bla(*l<wat(T. whicii in its lowor |uirt 
separates A. from Monaghan. The vo(‘ks of A. are lower siluvlnn in tlie s. {ual middle of 
the CO. ; the trap of Antrim with the underlying grecnisand around Fortadown ; (‘arbonif- 
erous liniestone in the basins of the B]aclavalei\ and its tributary tlie Lallan; granite in 
tlie mountains of the s.c. ; and tertiary strata bordering J.ough N<;agh. Tim m/H is IVrtilci 
except ill tin*- soutiicrn extremities. In 1875, H>8 ,hO: 3 acres were in crop, llie jn'inoipal 
crops being oats, potatoes, wheat, turnips, ?md tlax. Tlie stock in that year was 12,578 
horses, 82,'(jl4 cattle, 14,974sheep, 25.054 pigs. The n, and central parts of exhibit 
a dense population, low hills cultivated to tlie lops, hedgv'row's, onhiar^ls, and thickly' 
scattered farm steadings. The co. is mostly in the diocese of Armagh, it ri -turns 
throe members of parUiiment—two for the co., and one for the <‘ity. 'rim chi(‘f 
towns are A., Lurgan, Portudown, and Newry. Pop, ’71, 179,250, of whom 85,057 
are Roman Latholics, 58,348 Episcopalians, and 28,344 Prcshyhaaans. Tim tjuiioual 
schools had 33,693 pupils on the roll in 1875. 

AEMAGH', the capital of the co. of A., in a carhoniforous limestone d!<trict in llic. 
n.w. of the county. It is situated around and on a gentle eminciic(\ lienee its original 
name, ArdAIagha, “ the high field.” It is built of limestone. The caliicdral is huilt of 
red sandstone, and is cruciform — 184 by 119 ft,— and is .supposed to occupy the .site of 
that erected by St. Patrick in the 5th century, ft lias recently been re paired, cliithly at 
the cost (til 0,000) of the late lord primate, lord Ben-esford, A Gothic R<mian Catholic 
cathedral occupies the principal height to the n., and the primal iai palac/* that to the s. 
There is a fever hospital for forty patients, maintained by the hue ])rimate, ami a huiatic 
asylum for four counties. A. is the seat of the arehiepiseopal see of the primate and 
metropolitan of all Ireland, who, before the cUsestahlishment of the Irish church, had an 
income of £12,087 a year. Pop. in ’71, 8916, of whom 4591 were Roman ('atholjcs, 3020 
Episcopalians, 918 Presbyterians, and the re.st of other denominations, 'i'la* chief 
manufacture is linen-weaving. A., from the year 405 to the 9(h c., was die metropolis 
of Ireland, the native kings living at Eamania, 2 m. to the w. of the city. It was 
then renowned as a school of theology and literature— its cuillege hidng ilm first in 
Europe. After the reformation, it siilfered severely in the conllicts heUween tlm Eng- 
lish and Irish; and it contained only three slated liouses in 1765. 

ABMAGr'FAO, Agev Arenwiiirm, the old name of a district in the s. of France, *which 
at one time seems to have extended from the valleys of the Pyrimees to tiie Garonne. It 
is now included in the department, s of Hautes Pyrenees and G(‘rs. Tlu* I’cauarkahiy 
fertile laml, producing grain and the best descriptions of wine, and favorahh* fdr 
pasturage, is cut up into an extraordinary niimlaa* of small estates, and (iivhied amemg 
numerous petty proprietors. The principal lirancli of trade Is the distillation of the 
brandy known In commerce asegw (C Armugnac, wliich rivals those of (‘ognm- ami Saint- 
onge. The ancient capital is Lectoure, on the river Gers, with (1872) 2820 Inhaiiitants. 
To the s. of it lic.s Audi, the chief t. of the department of Gers. Pop. '72,9414. The 
people are noted for their simplicity, strengtli, and bravery; hut on th(*otiH‘r hand, they 
arc extremely credulous and ignorant. Formerly, their services were 'highly valued in 
tinuxs of war. 4’he A. family, descended from the old Merovingian king, "Clovis, played 
an important part in French history. 

xARMAG-'NAO, Beiinaud VII., Count cP, constable of France, leader of the “ Arinag- 
nacs'’ in 1407. He took possession of Paris, and ruled so oppressively that tlie populace 
r<jse, June 12, 1418, and murdered him with all of his faetJou whom they (‘ouM ruijdi. 

ARMAG'NAO, Jean Y., Count d’, b. about 1420, grandson of Bernard; a notoriously 
pas.S!oiiate and wicked man. He publicly married hi.s own sister, who had been (rngagid 
to Henry VI. of England. Charles^ VIL took away his possessions, ])ut tiaw were resuired 
by Louis XI., a service repaid by A. in joining the “league for the puhUe'good ” against 
the 'king. He was driven into Aragon, and his estates forfeited, hut the king’s hi'other 
secured them again for him. He was at last captured by the king’s soldicn-s, w’ho ]>ut him 
to death, and, ae<*or{]ing to tradition, compelled his wife to drink'of some drug that killed 
her and her uiihorn child, 

AEMAMEKT is a general name for the w^eapons of war employed in sea and laud bat- 
tles; all the weapons collectively being cillled the A. of a ship or an army. 

ARMAND, CiiAiiTiES, Marquis be la Rouaeie, 1756-93; a French soldier, who left 
France in consequence of fighting a duel about an actre.'-js, and voliinh'cred in the Amer- 
ican army, receiving the rank of colonel. He fought at Red Bank, also at (hnukui, under 
Gates, whose conduct he severely censured. He'wnis at Yorktown, and wat made iiriga- 
dier-general in 1783. Returning to France, he wes In the revolution, and was imprisoned 
in the bastllc; but was afterwards a royalist leader in Brittany and Anjou. He d. soon' 
after the execution of Louis XVI., it is said from nervous disease occasioned by thesliock 
of that event. 

AEMAS’SPEEG, Jos. Ltjbw., Count of, formerly president of the <rovernment in 
Greece, was b. in lower Bavaria, 1787, and early embraced an administrative ami diplo- 
matic career. On the accession of king Louis to the throne, A., who iiad already occu- 
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pied several important posts, was siimmotied to Miinicli, wbere, rapidly rising from one 
dignity to another, he at length became minister of H nance and of foreign affairs. In 
both capadties lie ‘proved active and successful; but be drew upon liimseif the hatred of 
the camarilhi Ipdiis strenuous opposition to the claims of Rome, as well as by bis 
attempts to idnitify luniself witli th^^ decidedly liberal party. The consequence was 
that, in 1881, be lost his post, and in the same year was appointed ambassador to Lon- 
don, but prelV.rred retiring to Ills family estate. However, he could not resist the king’s 
repeated r(*(jU(‘st that be would undertake the formatioii of bis son’s s:overnment m ' 

Greece, and accordingly, accompanying young king Otho, A. landed at ISl auplla in Jan. , 

1888. For four years he was at the bead of public aifairs, and Greece derived many 
benefits froni his administration ; but the beat of party strife and covirt intrigues led to 
bis dismissal, and he left Greece in Mar., 1837. After that time he lived in retirement 
uxjoii his property, near Deggendorf, till his death In 1853. ‘ 

AEMATO’LES, a bod 5 yof Greek militia, first formed under the reign of sultan Selim I. 
about tlie beginning of the 16th century. They were intended to preserve the fertile plains 
from the ravages of the (mountain robbers of Thessaly), who had never been * 

entirely confpiered by the Turks. The A. themselves were- originally kleplits, but 
received tlufir more honorable designation when the porte had metamorphosed them into 
a sort of military police. The safety of the ptiblic roads was iiitimsted to their care. 

The wliolc of ik:)rthe]*n Greece was divided into sixteen districts 
placed under tlie supervision of a chief of these militia, who, however, had himself to 
receive orders from a Turkish pasha or Greek bishop. But although the A. frequently 
suppressed the brigandage of the klephts, they still regarded them in the light of broth- 
ers, inasmuch as they had a comraoii origin and faith; both detested the oppressors of 
their country; and the sentiment of patriotism overruled every other consideration. This 
sympathy at last appeared to the Turks so dangerous that they grew alarmed, and desired 
to substitute for the A. the Mobammedan Albanians, who were the implacable enemies 
of the Greeks, which resolution did not a little to hasten the insurrection which the 
porte ever dreaded. The moment it broke out, the A. pronounced themselves in favor 
of the national cause, and in tiie war of independence that ensued, distinguished them- 
selves by their brilliant exploits. 

AE'MATUEE {armatum, armor; Ger. anker). The term A. is applied to the pieces 
of soft iron that are placed at the extremities or poles of magnets to ju’eserve tlicir mag- 
netic power. When magnets are allowed to remain any Icngtii of time without such 
appendages, in consequence of the di.sturbing influence of terrestrial magnetism they lose 
considerably i)i strength; but when they are xmovided with, them their magnetism is kept 
in a state of constant activity, and thereby sliielded from tills disturbance. The reasfin 
of tills is found in two facts'wcll known in the science of magnetism — viz., that •when a 
piece of soft iron is brought into contact with the extremity of a magnet, it is itself 
iuciiiced to become magnetic; and that the unlike poles of two diftbrent magnets poivcr- 
fully attract eacii other. Referring to the figure, the nortli N, of the horseshoe 
in,agnet, NHS, acting on the armature, induces it to become a mag- 
net," liaving its south pole, next to K, and its north polo, n, at the 
opposite extremity. 'Tlie pole, S, by virtue of its magnetic affinit}^ 
powerfully attracts the north pole, k, thus formed, and adds its own 
inducing Influence to heighten tlie magnetic condition previously 
induced"" in the armature by the pole N. The A., from tlie combined 
action of both poles of theliorseslioe magnet, is tlius converttal into a 
powerful magm.'t, w'ith its poles lying in an opposite direction to that 
of the primary poles. The original magnet is, inconsequence, brotight 
into contact 'with one of its own making, the exact counterpart of 
itself—a condition highly favorable to the maintenance of its strength. 

It is due to the same miitutil attractions that a much larger weight can 
be suspended from the A, thus placed, than what the .single poles can 
together sustain. Bar magnets may be armed in the same wniy by lay- 
ing tliem at some distance xx^i^ilfel to each other, witli their unlike 
poles towards 1 he same parts, and then connecting their extremities by 
two pieces of soft iron. When a magnet, such as a compass-needle, is free to take up 
the position, required b}^ the magnetism" of the earth, the earth itself xfiays the part of an 
armature.' ^ , , - , , . ■■ , , - '| 

AEMEB SHIP, in the official language of tlie royal navy, occupies a sort of medium 
liositioii between a merchaut-siiip and a man-of-war. It is a private vessel, hired ocea f 

sionally by the admiralty for a special purpose, and commissioned for a temporaiy t 

period. The duty is usually that of guarding some xwticular coast, or attending on a .! 

particular fleet, during a time of war; and while so employed, it is ofiicered and equipped 
like one of the smaller ships of war in the royal navy. | 

AEME'HIA, a liigli table-land on the southern slope of the Caucasus, stretching down i;* 

toivards ]\!esopotamia. It Inis had dilferent boundaries in the various centuries of its ^ 

lilstory. It is the original seat of one of the oldest, civilized peoples in the w^orld, the " 

Armenians, who belong to the Indo-Germanic family of nations. Their oldest records ]' 

contain nothing certain beyond the faefls that, in ancient times, they were governed by ^ 
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iodepcndeut kings, but afterwards became tribularr to ilie Assyrirrns innOIs'dcs, That 
dim period which wuYers between myth and liihtory begins, in the cn v of about thi* 
middle of the (Jth c. mo., Vvhen king ‘iHkran, or Tigranes f, <ti.‘ tin* I iahj: ds me'.ly. svstoivd 
the iudepeiKlenco Oi the kingdom. The last king of tins dyjaedy v. .*iS yiain in biiiilo 
against Alexander the great, -who conquered die <‘ount ry. ^ A Her Ale'. aim.' rV, death, A. 
passed through seYcral (dianges of fortune under the Hi'leueida*, wlm -ini * !i!il<‘d gnvca'iif^r.s 
over it. Of these, two— Artaxlas and Zaruulres — .made lhemselv<-s imi* p"Mh' nt (d' tlieir 
sovereign, A ntiochiis tlie great, during tbc time when lu; was ('Ugaged m iiis conli-'-.t 
with 11m ibnuaus, 22vM90 B.c. They divided the province into two di'>t ri*n-.-yArtaxias 
taking A. 3 naj or (that part of the country lying e. of the lki]>lirut. :0, and ZarlndreA A. 
minor (the part to the w, of that river). I'he dynasty of Ariaxiti„s did not O'ign long; 
for about liie middle of the 2d c. b.g., xve find A. major in tlie ])o‘<s(‘ssiun of a heanch <if 
tiie Parthian Arsaeh Ur, of wliieh the most powerful king was I'lgrane : the great, vdio 
added to the eonquests made by his predeeess(>rs in lower Asia, and tim rygiou of the 
Caueasii.s, Syria, Cappadocia, and A. minor; defeated the Part Idans, and took feoni thimi 
Afesopotamia and other eouvitries. He lost all tliesi' Imvitorii's lu his yar witli the 
Pomans, into whidi he was led by his fal.herdn-la\v, Alithridalcs, king of iamlus, in (kj 
B.c, Aftiir this, the assaults of the Romans from tlie west, ever growing more and more 
vigorous, and those of the Pailhiaus from the east, hastened the dosvnfail of A. major. 
The successors of Tigraxios became dependent, }>ar(lyon th<‘ on<* natigii and ]fartlyon 
the other, while luternally the noliles broke Ihrfmgii the restraints of a fi-cbU* momiri'jjy, 
and churned the privileges of petty kings, UndehTrajan, A. major was for a short tiine 
a PiOinan province. Its subsequent history exhiiiited an unbroken scries of tumults and 
wars, of violent successions to tiio throne, despotic reigns, and rapid di'cay. I u 222 a. n. , 
the province was conquered by the Sassanides, W'ho held possession of it 2-s years, until 
Tiridates III, the rightful heir, was restored to the throne by iioman assistaiaan 

It was about this time that Cliristiauity became the rdigion of A., wldeii was llnr; 
the first nation to embrace the new religion. Tiriilates himself had lusai converted liy 
St. Gregory the illuminator as earfo as about 3(K) a.d. I'he old n-ligion of Arnumia had 
for its basis the doctrines of Zoroaster, with a curious intermixture of (Ina-k mythology, 
and of ideas peculiar to the country. It is certain that the Armenians wor.shipeii, as 
their mightiest gods, Aramazi and Atihir (the Ormuzdand AJItliras of the f>ld Persians); 
hut. they" had alsA a kind of Aenus, ivlioin tiiey styled Anaitis, and sevfTal oIIht ddties, 
to ivhora theymdiered anhnal saerhiccs. Tins change of creed, Imwf'ver, made no inn 
provement hrtho political circumstauces of the failing state. The Pi^znnt ine Oravks on 
one side, and tlic Persians on tlie other, regarded A. as their prey; and in -MS ihihram 
Y. of Persia made A. a lu'oviiie.c of tlic empire of tlie SasHunides, and wbh da' de|:Kfeiil!on 
of Artasir the dynasty of the Arsaeidm ivas brought to a close. The rule of liiii Sassau- 
ides in A. was marked chiefly by their sanguinary hut unsuccessful att^mipt'S t#.' i'Xtlrfiate 
Christianity. In 032, the uiihapp.v countiy was suhjectijd to anothm* form of despiitism 
under the A.rahi<'tn caliphs, and sulfered terribly during their contest iviih tht* Byzantine 
emperors. In 8.S5 a.d., Aschod I., of an old and powerful Armenian family, mceiich'd 
the throne, with the tKjrmission of the caliphs, and founded the third Armeuiau ilynasty— 
that of the Ragratidm. Under them A. w' as prosperous till the 11th c., wlu'u !il visions 
and internal strife began to weaken the country; till at length ihi' Gru'ks, huchig mur- 
dered the last monarch of the Bagralidte, seized a part of tiie kingdom, whih^ th<? TiU'ks 
and Kurds made tlieinselves masters of the rest-only one or two of the native jjrlucT;’. 
rmiintjuning a perilous independence. In 1242, tlie whole of A. major was compierial 
by the Alongols, and in 1472 became a Persiai] province. Afterwiirds the wci>.t;eru part 
fcdl into the’hiinds of the Turkish cultan, Selim 11. 

The fate of A. minor was hardly better. The dynasty founded by Zariadres prevailed 
to the time of Tigranes the great, sovereign of A. inayw, who corKjucred tiu' country 
alxntt 70 b.c, Aftm'wards A. minor was wsubjugated bydbe Romans, and made a Roman 
])roviuce. On the division of the empire into eastern and wc'stern, it hecam<‘ attached 
to tlie formei*, and shared in all its changes of fortune until near the close; of tlie 1 1 th cmi- 
tury. At tins time A. minor— which had long been a place of refuge for many who hud fled 
from the rage of the Turks and Persians in the sister province— was again raised to in- 
dependence hy^ Hhupen (a refugee from A. major, and descendant of the liagratidm). 
Bis successors extended their dominion over Cilicia and Cappadocia, and took a prom- 
inent part in tiie crusades. This dynasty ruled prosperously until 1374, when A. 
minor was conquered by the Egyptian 'sultan Schaban. Since that A., with the 
exception of the parts wliich .Russia has won in the prcvsent century from ik'rsla, a.ud 
which are better governed, Las remained subject to the despotism" of tlic Turks aiul 
Persians. Holwitiistandlng this, the Armenians have steadily preserved their nation- 
ality, both in its physieai and nioral lineaments; their faith; and even— though only a 
relic of their ancient culture — a liigher civilization than their conquerors. The ])olhical 
storms which devastated the country during the middle ages, and the persf?ciitious of 
the Turks, have driven many of the inhabitants from their'homes. This is the reason 
•why we find them scattered over all Asia and Europe. In Hungary, Transylvania, and 
Galicia they number 10 000. They are very numerous in Russia, but most o*f all in Asia. 
Alinor, and in the neighborhood of Constantinople, where they number 200,000. 

The greater part of A. is an elevated table-land. Its area is estimated at 90,000 sq.m. ; 
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pop. about ^>000,00^ It is watered by the rivers Elur, Aras, Joruk, Euphrates, and to a 
slight extent by the 1 igris. The lakes which lie within this mountainous region are Van, 
truiniyah, and beyan.^ The Armenian plateau, on the eastern side of which the volcanic 
range or Ararat lifts itself, forms the central point of several mountain -chains, such as 
l aunis ana Antilaurus, tlie mountains of Kurdistan, and those which run n. to the 
Black sea. It exhibits numerous traces of having been subject to volcanic agency, and 
even yet— a,s was shown by the severe earthquake of the summer of 1840, and by the 
total (icstruction of Erzerum in 1859 — possesses an internal volcanic activity’'. The 
climate in the liigher regions is hot in summer and cold in winter, hut in the valleys 
it is more temperate. The country labors under a great scarcity of wood, and in some 
parts IS sterile, through a deficiency of water; in other parts the soil is extremely fertile, 
producing rice, hemp, flax, tobacco, ’wine, cotton, and many varieties of fruit. Cattle 
breeding and grazing are more extensive than agriculture. The mountains contain 
iron, cojjper, lead, salt, and naphtha. The number of the inhabitants of pure Armenian 
orighi is reckoned at nearly 1,000,000, but there is a large admixture of Turcomans, 
Grei^ks, Jews,^ Kurds, etc. The Armenians belong physically to the finest variety of the 
IndO"Germa,nic race. Their intellectual capacity is also remarkable, as is shown both by 
their literature, and their singular dexterity in business. Still, long centuries of 
oppression have exerted a withering influence on their native strength of character. The 


of 1877-~78 between Russia and Turkey, the Berlin conference sanctioned the cession to 
Ruvssia of a strip of A,, including Kars and Ardahan; and the sultan engaged to carry 
out in A. much-needed reforms, guarantee the Armenians security against the Circassians 
■and Kurds, and undertook to report to the European powers the measures adopted, 

AKME'HIAK CHUECH. Christianity appears to have been introduced into Armenia 
UvS early as tlie 2d century. It was for the first time firmly established, however, about the 
end of the 2<1 c. by the apostolical exertions of bishop Gregory(q. v.), whoconverted Tiridates 
(sec Akmexta). The Bible was translated into tlie Armenian language in the 5th century. 
After this peniod great animation X-irevailed in the A. C. Numbers flocked to the colleges at 
Ath(*ns and Constantinople. In the ecclesiastical controversy concerning the twofold 
nature of Christ, the Armenian Christians held with tlie Monophysites (q,v.); refused to 
acknowledge the autliority of the council of Chalcedon ; and constituted themselves a 
separate church, w’hich took the title of Gregorian from Gregory himself. For several 
centuries a spirit of scientific inquiry, especially in theology, manifested itself among 
them to a far wider extent than in the other eastern churches. Their greatest divine is 
Nerses of Klah, belonging to the 12th c., whose works have been repeatedly published. 
The most recent edition was issued in Venice, 1838. The Gregorians have continued 
to entertain a deeply rooted aversion to the so-called orthodox church, ^he Roman 
Catholic popes at various times, especially (1145, 1341, 1440) when the Armenians 
accepted 11h3 help of the "west against the Mohammedans, tried to persuade tliem to 
recognize the papal siipremacj" ; but for tlie most part only the nobles consented to do so, 
while the mass of the people clung to their peculiar opinions, as we see from the com- 
plaint of pope Benedict XIL, who accuses the A. C. of 117 errors of doctrine. There i% 
a sect of Ufdtfui Armeniam in Italy, Poland, Galicia, Persia. Russia, and Marseille. 
Since the formation of this body in 1835, vigorous and constant attempts, succored 
especially by French influence, have been made to secure the acknowledgment of the pope 
as the head of the Roman Catholic portion of the A. C. When this end seemed nearer 
attainment than ever before, the Ultramontane utterances of their representatives, Mgr. 
ITassim, at the ecumenical council at Rome, 1870, in favor of infallibility, created such 
a reaction at home as has greatly strengthened for the present the cause of the old Gre-^. 
gorian party. The recent humiliation of France has further weakened the cause of the 
pro-papal party. In theology the A. C. attributes only one nature to Christ, and holds 
that the Spirit proceeds froni the Father alone; the latter doctrine, ho'wever, being held 
by it in common with the orthodox Greek church,'’ although contrary to the theology 
of the western churches. With respect to the “seven sacraments,” it entertains the 
peculiar notion that at baptism one must be sprinkled three times and as often dipped; 
that confirmation is to be conjoined with baptism; that the Lord’s supper must he 
celebrated witli pure wine and leavened bread; that the latter, before being handed 
round, must be dipped in the former; and that extreme unction is to be adminiwStered 
to ecclesiastics alone, and that immediately after (and not before) their death. It believes 
in the worship of saints, but not in purgatory. It exceeds the Greek church in the 
mimber of its fasts, but has fewer religious festivals. These, however, are more 
enthusiastically kept. Divine service is held in Turkey chiefly by night. Mass is cele- 
brated in the old Armenian language ; preaching is carried on in the new. Its sacer- 
dotal constitution differs little from the Greek. The head of the church, whose title is 
catholikos, resides at Etshmiadzin, a monastery near Erivan, the .capital of Russian 
Armenia. To this place every Armenian must make a pilgrimaije once in hi^ life. 
The monks of this church follow the rule of St. Basil. The W artabieds form a peculiar 
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class of ecclesiastics; they live like monks, but are devoted exclusively to learning. 
Secular |)riests must marry once, but none iW'o at liberty to take a se<'«jnd v^ife. 

AEMElTIAUr LITERATUEE. Previous to tlie introduction of (‘Iiri.'-liaiiity by Gregory 
(300 A.D.), the Armenians had adhered to the Assyrifin or .M< ‘do -Persian s'/suau of culture; 
but excepting a few old songs or baihuls, no remains of that early pernad exist. After 
tiieir conversion to Christianity, tli^ Greek language and its literature soo!i bcf^ame 
favorite objects of study, and many Greek authors were translated into Annriuian. 
(See WGiivioh DeAuetonm Gmeorum oemoruhui^ AraldeiH, Armennti'hu et(!. Leipzig,, 1842.) 
The Armenian language has an alphabet of its own, consisting of 31) lett(;rs, iniroduced 
by Miesrob in 40(1 The most flourisliing period of A. L. extends from the 4ib to tin; i4th 
century. The numerous Armenian tiieologie-al writers and ehronieha-s of tins era supply 
materials for a history of the east during the mithllc ag(;s whieli have Idlherto brM>n too 
much neglected. These Armenian writers gcrKu-ally co])ied the style of the later Greek 
and Byzantine authors; but in tidherence to facts and good taste, they arc; sup(‘riorto the 
general order of oriental historians. In the 14tU c.,^ literature began to deejisu*, and few 
remarkable works were afterwards produced; but siiic<? th(‘ lime of their dd.-piU’sion, the 
Armenians have preserved recollections of their nathnnil literature; and whenever they 
are found — in Amsterdam, Lemberg, Leghorn, Venice. Astraloui, Mns(*ow. ('onstanti- 
nople, Smyrna, Ispahan, Madras, or Calcutta— the print'ing-otlice is ahyays a feature in 
their colonies. The most interesting Armenian settlement is liuit of the. Mcchiturists 
(fpv.), on the island of San Lazaro, near Venice. 

The Bible translated into Armenian (the Old Testament frony fin; text of tlu^ S(‘])tua- 
gint) by Miesrob and his scholars (411 a.d.), is esteemed the higliest model of ctlassic 
style. Translations of several Greek autliors, made about thy same, time, Iiave been 
partly preserved, and contain some writings of which the originals have lueen lost— 
namely, the Ohromcleof Eusebius; the Discourses of Philo; homilies b}' St. C’hrysoslom, 
Severianus, Basil the Great, and Ephraim Syriis. Several old geographical^ and hlstork 
cal w^orks have been preserved. Among philosophical and theological writers may lie 
mentioned; David, the translator and' commentator of Aristotle, Esnik, and Joannes 
Ozniensis. The VUm Sanctorum Oulendarii Annenind (Lives of Arim'nian Saints, 12 
vols. Yen. 1814) contains many notices of the history of Armenia. In poedry and fiction, 
A. L. is poor. Somal, in his work entitled Quadra della Stoda. Litttfmrm dl Armenia 
(Venice, 1829), gives a general view of the contents of A. L. The Armenian belongs to 
the Indo'Germanic group of languages, but has many pccuUarities of striudiire. It is 
harsh and disagreeable to the ear. The old Armenian, the language of litcraturf.*, i.s no 
longer a living tongue; while the now Armenian, split up into four dialects, contains 
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not scrapie to accept office under Cliaiies, on his election to the throne. In 1799. 
GixstnvusIV. received the crown at the age of eighteen, and A. was restored to all hk 
hotiors. In 1B05, he was appointed governor-general of Finland; and in 1808 he com- 
nianded the Swedish army raised for the invasion of Norway; hut Ms plans were so 
completely frustrated, that he was coinpelled to witness the invasion of Sweden by the 
successful Norwegians, and was in consequence recalled and dismissed by the king. In 
the following year a revolution took place, Gustavus ^vas deposed, the duke of ISuder- 
inania elected in his place, and A. was appointed president of the military council. But 
shortly after, being implicated in the poisoning of the prince of Augustenburir, he wms 
obliged to fly to Russia, wiiere he lived during the remainder of bis life in high honor. 
The title of count was conferred on him, he was made chancellor of the university of 
Abo, president of the board of Finnish affairs, and member of the Russian senate. He 
d. at Tzarsken Solo on the 19th Aug., 1814. 

AEMI'BA, one of the most prominent female characters in Tasso’s Jerusalem Delw- 
ered. As the poet tells us, when the crusaders arrived at the holy city, Satan held a 
council to devise some means of disturbing tbe plans of the Christian warriors, and A., 
a very beautiful sorceress, was employed to seduce Rinaldo and other crusaders. 
Rinaldo was conducted by A. to a remote island, where, in her splendid palace, 
surrounded by delightful gardens and pleasure-grounds, he utterly forgot his vows, and 
the great object to which he had devoted his life. To liberate him from his voluptuous 
bondage, two messengers from the Christian army—Carlo and Ubaldo— came to the 
island, bringing a talisman so powerful that tbe witchery of A. was destroyed. Rinaldo 
escaped, but was followed by the sorceress, who, in battle, incited several warriors to 
attack the hero, and at last herself rushed into the fight, She was defeated by Rinaldo, 
wdio then confessed his love to her, persuaded her 40 become a’ Christian, and vowed to 
be her faithful knight. The story of A. has been made the subject of ah opera both by 
Gluck and Rossini. 

ABMIES, armed forces under regular military organization, employed for purposes of 
national offense or defense. An army may comprise the whole military men ernjhoyed 
by the state, or only a portion under a particular commander. When an armed force, is 
under no constituted authority, and imperfect in its organization and discipline, i(. can- 
not bo said to lie worthy of the name of an army, and may be little better than a laude 
of banditti. Of this nature are the fiUbmteving expeditious: (see Filibusters) in whick 
certain portions of the citizens of the United States frequently engage. Through long 
ages of experience, the principles of military organization, and the laws to which A. 
are speciaily amenable, have gradually reached a high degree of perfectiou. The primi- 
tive wars among barbarous people are always stealtliy, depending on the forest mid the 
wilderness for their tactics, and considered successful if an eqemy can he attacked 
unawares, despoiled, and carried into slavery. After a time, w^ar advances to the posi- 
tion of an art, and is conducted by men who have received a certain training. An 
army becomes an instrument not only for vanquishing eneinies, but for seizing 
countries. Even then the higlicst position of an army is not reached;/ for the defense of 
a country requires more military skill, perhaps, and a better organizatiou of troops, than 
an attack. 

In the several historical articles in this Encyclop.edta relating to the chief nations 
of ancient and modern times, the wars in wliich tliese nations engaged are succinctly 
noticed as elements in tlie life of each nation; but it seems desirable, in the present 
place, as a means of rendering intelligible certain minor details scattered through the 
work, to give a brief description of the chief points in which the A. of different states 
or countries have differed in constitution. 

AEMIES, Axciext — Egyptians , — The most extraordinary conqueror among the 
Egyptians, Sesostris, or Rhamses, lived Ifi centuries before the Christian era; and 
aUhongh the evidence for his de(*ds of valor is very questionable, there is reason to 
believe that the organization of his A. can he pretty accurately traced. His father, 
Amenophis, laid the foundation for the military glory of Sesostris. When the hitter 
was bom, Amenophis caused all the male children wdio 'were born on the same day as 
liis son to be set apart as a special body, to be reared for a military life; they were 
taiiglit everything that could strengtlien their bodies, increase their courage, and develop 
thefr skill as coinbalants and leaders; and were to consider themselves bound as the 
chosen dependents or companions of the young prince. In due time Sesostris became 
king of Egypt; and then he formed a sort of militia, distributed as military colonists, 
cfsicii soldier liaving a portion of land to maintain himself and his family. When this 
militia had been drilled to military efficiency, Sesostris headed them as an army for 
military conquest in Asia, and placed the chosen baud above; mentioned as officers over 
the different sections of the. army. 

'Persians.— Jw the great days of the Persian empire, the flower of the army consi>sted 
of cavalry who were (listinguislied for tlieir bravery and impetuosity of attack. The 
infantry were little better tlian an armed mob. The war-ebariots, too, though calculated 
to strike terror when dashing into hostile ranks, were available only on level ground. 
As to the numbers of men coinposing the great Persian A., tbe statements are too ^Yild 
to be trustw^orthy. Allowing for airexagghration, however, it is certain that the Persian 
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A, v>'cre very large. When Barkis was opposed to Alexarider the Great, Ins army was f 

set down at various, numbers — from 750,000 to 1,000,000 nuai. The king was in the | 

center, surrounded by his courtiers and body-guard; the Persians and Busians w^ere on 
the left; the Syrians and Assyrians on the right. The foot-suldiers, forming the bulk of 
the army, and armed with i>ikes, axes, and maces, were formed in tieej^ squa,n;s or 
masses; the horsemen were in the inUn'VJils belw(?en the Ksquares, and on the right and ^ 
left flanks; and the chariots and elephants iu front. 

Lacedmmordam . — The Greeks introduced many important changes in xl., both in 
organization and in the maneuvers. Every man, in the (uirlier ages of the country 
icast, was more or less a soldier, inured to a hard life, taught to bear arms, aiui expoeb-O 
to light when called upon. The leading men in each stab; paid altcnliou to organization ^ 
and tactics in a way never before seen. It was not standing A., but a sort of nutionnl 
militia, that gained Marathon, Flata'a, and ^ilycale. Bo far as conccamcd the arnmgi'- 
ment of A., the Lacedmmonkins invented the phUtULV (q.v,), a particular mode Of 
grouping foot'Soldiers. This phalanx eonsist(‘d of eight ranks, one behind anotlnw: the 
front and rear ranks being com posed of picked men, anil the intermediate ranks of less 
tried soldiers. The number of men in each rank depended on tlie avaitabh* r<*sourees 
of the commander. These men were mostly armed with spears, short swords, and siiieids. 

AtheiUam,^T\\Q Athenians made a greater niunbi.a* of distinctions than lla; Lucedas 
monians in the diflferent kinds of troops forming their Tiiey had lu^avy infantry, 
constituting the men for the phalanx, and aniK'd with spears, daggers, e<)r^elc^s, and r 
shields; light infantry, employed in skirmishes and in covering the phalanx, and armed ’ 
with light javelins and shields; a sort of irregular infantry, who, with javelins, bows and 
arrows, and slings, harassed the enemy in march, and p<‘rformed other services analo- 

f ous in some degree to those of sharpshooters in a inoilern army. It is recorded tlmt ' * 

ultiadea, the Ameiuan hero at Marathon, invented the ‘ ‘ double-quick march/' to increase ; ■ ; 
the momentum of a phalanx when rushing on the enemy. 

Mamlo'wmm , — Philip of Macedou, the futlierof Aiex"uruh.*r the great, having the sagac- 
ity to see that he could not vanquish his neighhorsso long as lie adopted the same for- 
mation and tactics as themselves, set about inventing something new. He rc'solvixl to 
have a standing army instead of a militia; to have at camunand a set of men whose trade 
was lighting, instead of citizens who were traders and soldiers by turn. As a further 
change, he made tlie phalanx deeper and more massive than itlmd lK>cn among the T ace- 
da'iuoniaiis, lie brought into use the j\iacedonian pike, a formidable weaixm 24 ft, in - . 
length. With a phalanx sixteen ranks in de})th, four rows of men c‘oulti present the 
points of their long pikes protruding in front of tlie front-rank, forming n bristling 
array of steel terrible to encounter. Besides these lienvy infantry, there were light trotqis • ’■ 
marshaled into smaller bodies for more active maneuvers. Phlli}? organized three kind# 
of cavalry-heavy, arfncd with pikes, and defended by cuirasses "of iron-mail; light> 
armed with lances; and irregular. 

Thebans. — This nation introduced the army-formation of cohnnns, much (keeper than 
broad, or having more men in flic than in rank. A new' kiiul of tactics was introduced 
iu accordance with this formation; the movement being intended to pierce the enemy’s 
line at some one point, and throw them into confusion. ‘ 

Uomans. — The.se able warriors initiated changes hi army matters, wiiich had a wide- 
spn?ad influence on the nations of the civilized world. About tlie period 200 me., every 
Homan, from the age of 17 to 46, was liable to be called upon to siu’ve as a soldier; the 
younger men w^ere preferred; but all were available up to the middle-time of life. Thtby’^ 
went through a very severe drilling and discipline, to fit them alike formarching, flght- 
ing, camping, 'working, carrying, and other active duties. livery year the senate decreed 
the formation of ler/wns, or army corps, deputing this duty to the consul or jn'ietor. 
Magistrates sent up the names of eligible men, and' tribunes selected a certain numlier 
from this list. See Leoion. The Roman legion, in its best days, hud inany excellent 
military qualities-— groat facility of movement; a power of fire.serving oriler of battle 
unimpaired; a quick rallying-pdwer when forced to give way; a rei'uiiness to adapt itself 
to varying circumstances on the field of battle; a formidable impetuosity in attack; 
and a power of flghting the enemy even wiiilc retreating. The heavy infantry were armed 
with javelins, heavy darts, pikes, and swords; the ligliter troops with bows and arrows, 
slings, and light javelins; while the defensive armor comprised shields, cuirasses, hel- 
mets, and greaves. 

Those ancient nations which had no distinctive features in their A., need not he 
noticed here^ 

AElOESj MmnMYAU The downfall of the Roman empire marked the dividing-point ; 
between ancient and mediaeval times in military matters, as well as in other things that 
concern the existence of nations. The barbarians and semi-barbarians wiio attacked on ' ; 
all sides the once mighty but now degenerate empire, gradually gained possession of the 
vast regions which had composed it. The mode in which these conquests were made 

§ ave ri^ to the feuM system (q.v.). What all, had aided to acquire by conquest, all 
emanded to share in proportions more or less equal. Hence arose a division of the con- 
quered territory; lands were held from the chief by feudal tenure, almost in independent 
sovereignty,,^ ', When Euiropean kingdoms were gradually formed out of the wrecks of 
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tTie empire, tlie military arrangements put on a peculiar fonn. The king could not maiu- 
taiii a standing army, for kis barons or feudal chieftains were jealous of allowing him 
too much power. He could only strengthen himself by obtaining their aid on certain 
terms, or by allowitig them to weaken themselves in intestine broils, to which they had 
always much ]n*oneness. Each baron had a small army composed of his own militia or 
retainers, available tor battle at short notice. The contests of these small armies, some- 
times combined mid sometimes isolated, make up the greater part of the wars of the 
middle ages. Of military tactics or strateg}^ there was veiy little; the campaigns were 
desultory and indecisive; and the battles were gained more by individual valor than by 
any well-concerted plan. 

‘One great exception to this military feudality wms furnished by the crusades (q. v.). So 
far as concerns A., however, in theirorganization and discipline, these expeditions effected 
but little. Tiie military forces which went to the Holy Land were little better than 
armed mobs, upheld by fanaticism, but not at all by science or discipline. Hiimbers 
and individual bravery were left to do the work, combination and forethought being dis- 
regarded. 

A much greater motive-power for change, during the middle ages, was the invention 
of guiqiowder. When men could light at a greater distance than before, and on a sys- 
tem which brouglit mechanism to the aid of valor, everything connected with the mili- 
tary art underwent a revolution. Historiiially, however, this great change was not very 
apparent until after tin' period usually denominated the middle ages. The art of mak- 
ing good cannon and hand guns gre‘w up gradually, like other arts; and A. long con- 
tinued to depend principally on the older weapons — spears, darts, arrows, axes, maces, 
swords, and daggei'S. 

During tlie greater part of the 14th and 15th centuries, the chief A. were those main- 
tained by tlie Spaniards and the Moors on one European battle-ground, by the English 
and the hh’ench on another, and by the several Italian republics on a third. In those A. , 
the ctivalry were regarchal as the chief arm. Tlie knights and their horses alike w^ere 
frequently covered with plate or chain armor; and the offensive weapons were lances, 
swords, daggers, and battle-iixes. A kind of light cavalry was sometimes formed of 
archers on smaller horses. As to army formation, there was still little that could deserve 
the name; there was no particular order of battle; each knight sought how- he could best 
distinguish himself by personal valor; and to each wais usually attached an esquire, abet- 
ting him as a second during the contest. Sometimes it even happehed that the fate of a 
battle was allowed to de])end on a combat between two knights. Noattempt •y’'as made, 
until towards the close of the loth c., to embody a system of tactics and maneuvers for 
cavalry; and even tiiat aUemxit was of the most primitive kind. Nor was it far other- 
wise with the fool-soldiers; they w’ere gradually becoming acquainted with tlie use of 
firearms; but, midway as it were between two systems, they observed neither completely; 
and the A. in which they served presented very little definite organization. 

AEMIES, Modehx. The formation of standinq A, may be said to have introduced 
the nnxiern military system. When the remarkable exploit of Jeanne d’Arc (Joan of 
Arc) had enabled Cih.arles VII. to check the victorious progress of the English ip Prance, 
he set about remodeling his army. By gradual changes, and amid great difficulty, he 
converted his ill-governed forces "into a disciplined standing army. During the reign of 
his son, Charles VIII. (1483-98), the consequences of this change made their appearance. 
Charles (tonducted a well-appointed anny into Italy (1494), in support of some preten- 
sions which he had to the throne of Naples. 

The change made by Ciiarles A^II. was not simply that of substituting a compact 
standing army for an ill-organized medley 'of feudal troops and of mercenaries; feudal- 
ism itself gave way under the infiuence of this combined with other reforming agencies. 
So far as concerned the actual formation and discipline of the standing A. above noticed, 
a few changes were from time to time introduced: pistols and carbines were given to 
the cavalry; cuirasses were worn by the heavy troopers; and new' evolutions w'ere intro- 
duced. During tlie Thirty Years’ war (1618-48), Gustaviis Adolphus and Wallenstem 
adopted opposite modes of "dealing with masses of infantry; the former spread them out 
to a gw^at wu'dth, and only six ranks in depth; wdiereas the latter adopted a narrower 
front, with a depth of 20 to 30 ranks. Frederick the great, in the next century, intro- 
duced a most complicated system of tactics and drilling; insomuch that when he could 
maneuver, he luairly always wron his battles; but when the result depended on bold and 
unexpected onslaugdits, he was more frequently a loser than a winner. The great mili- 
tary leader in the etirly part of the present century, Napoleon Bonaparte, made a larger 
. us(3 than any previous European general of the method of moving masses of troops 
with great celerity, beating the enemy in detail before they could combine in one spot. 

It is desirable "to present, in the most condensed form, a few statistics of the actual 
A. of Europe ; leaving to future articles, under the names of the several countries, cities, 
and battle-fields, all details concerning special A. and military encounters. 

France.— A. law passed in 1872 enacts that every Prenciiman, with a few specified 
exceptions, is liable to personal service in the army, and forbids substitution. Every 
Frenchman not declared unfit for military service, or specially exempted therefrom, must 
be for 5 years in the active army (composed of those who have reached the age of 20 
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years), for 4 years in tlie reserve of the active army, for 5 years in the territorial army, 
and for 6 years in the I’eserve of the territorial army. By the law of July 34, 1878, 
France is divided, for ihilitary purposes, into 18 regions, each occupied by a corps 
d’armee, coutaiiiing 3 divisions of infantry, 1 brigade of cavalry, 1 of artillery, 1 battalion 
of engineers, 1 squadron of the military train. Wlieu the present reorganization is com- 
pleted, the army will be composed of 15(3 regiments of infantry (line, light, 

Zouaves, Algerian tirailleurs, etc.), 35 single battalions, and 293 companies (depots, etc.); 
making in all, for the infantry, 379,986 men; of cavalry, 67 regiments in France, 8 in 
Algiers, 13 depots of tiiese regiments, and a cavalry school, conipiising 67,888 men; 
artillery, 40 regiments and 17 companies, with 58,096 men; engineers, 4 regiments, having 
13,551 men; of the military train, 11,486 men; in all, for the active army, 441,007. On 
the war footing this number would be increased to 1,104,735, without taking account of 
sanitary corps, gendarmes, etc. Including the territorial army, its reserve force, and the 
reserves of the active army, the total military forde of France is 3,505,000. The budget 
of 1876 provided for 490,331 men, including gendarmes, etc. 

Germany.— By the imperial constitution, April 16, 1871, the Prussian obligation to 
serve in the army is extended to the whole empire. Every German capable of bearing 
arms is bound to be in the standing army for 7 years, as a rule from the end of his 30th 
to the beginning of his 38th years. Of the 7 years, 3 must be in active service, and 4 in 
the reserve. Then lie must serve for 5 years in the landwehr. The whole of the land 
forces of the empire form a united army, all the troops being bound unconditionally 
to obey the emperor in w^ar and peace. The army of the German empire consists of 
18 corps d’armee; viz., the corps dhrmee of the guard, 13 Prussian corps d’armco (Nos. 
I.-XI., XIV.— comprising the troops of Baden — and XV.), the corps d’armee of Saxony 
(XII.), of Wurtemherg (XIIL), two of Bavaria (1. and II.), and the division of Hesse. 
In time of peace the German army has: (1) of infantry, 146 regiments of the, line, 26 
battalions of chasseurs, with 4687 commissioned and non-commissioned officers of the 
land well!*, amounting to 374,711 men; (3) cavalry, 93 regiments, containing 65,513 men; 
(3) artillery, 35 regiments of mounted, 13 of foot artillery, having 45,439 men; (4) engi- 
neers, 19 battalions, 9568 men. In all, with 2056 staff officers, military train, etc., 17,036 
officers, 401,059 men. On the war-footing, this force is increased by the following addi- 
tions: field troops, 16,976 officers, 676,486 men; depot troops, 4431 officers, 245, 793 men; 
garrison troops, 9599 officers, 354,347 men. Total'of the (lerman army in time of war: 
31,006 officers, and 1,376,536 men, with 287,746 horses. The maximum number of 
troops employed by Germany in the war with France was 1,350,787 men, and 363,735 
horses. 


Austria . — The military forces of the Austro-Hungarian empire are divided into the 
standing army, the landwehr, and the landsturm. Subjects of the empire are universally 
liable to service. The term of service is 10 years, 8 of wdiich the soldier must spend in 
active sendee, being afterwards enrolled for 7 years in the army of reserve. He is still 
further liable to serve 3 years in the landwelir. The regiments of the standing army are 
under the control of the minister of war for tlie empire, while the landwehr is controlled 
by the Austrian and Hungarian ministers of national defense. The emperor-king is the 
supreme chief of the whole of the military and naval forces of the empire. The Austrian 
infantry constitutes 80 regiments of the line, with 148,480 men; the chasseurs, 40 liat- 
talions, with 21,451 men; of the cavalry there are 41 regiments (dragoons, hussars, lan- 
cers), 43,993 men; of artilleij, 13 regiments of field artillery, and 12 battalions of fortress 
artillery— in all, 28,695 men. The engineers and pioneers make 3 regiiuents, 8898 men. 
The sanitary troops and military train have 5748 men. The miscellaneous estabiishiuents 
(schools, magazines, etc.) number 35,174. In all, for the active army in time of peace, 
384,435 (of whom 353,513 are combatants). On the war-footing these numbers arc thus 
augmented: infantry, 485,680; chasseurs, 59,340; cavalry, 58,671; artillery, 70,614; 
engineers, 34,502; sanitary troops and military train, 45,727. Then the Austrian land- 
wehr (infantry, chasseurs, and cavalry) comprises 3669 men in peace, 145,045 in war; 
and the Hungarian landwehr (the Honveds) 13,591 in peace, and 200,707 in wnxr. The 

total of the Austrian military forces in 

1,137,401. 


peace-time is therefore 301,695; in war, 


According to a law of .military reorganization, the Russian forces are to be 
raised by annual conscription, to which all are liable who' have completed their 21st 
year, and are not physically incapacitated. Substitution is prohibited. The period of 
service is 15 years; 6 in active service, and 9 in the reserve. The Russian military 
forces are composed of regular and irregular troops. The regular troops comprise 164 
regiments of infantry, 281,013 men; cavalry, 53 regiments, 42,444 men; artillery, 33,021 
men; engineers, 9819 men; train, 4617 men. Total of field troops in time of peace, 
370,913. In war as follows: infantry, 568,253 men; cavalry, 47,379; artillery, 40,846:. 
engineers, 13,306; train, 31,329 — total, 691,113. With local and other troops (in fortresses, 
etc.), and reserve troops, the Russian army in Europe amounts, on the peace footing, to 
19,103 officers, and 508,674 men; in war, 32,871 oftlcers, and 879,755 men. Thearmvof 
the Caucasus amounts in peace to 135,643; in wmr, to 167,841. The army of Turkestan 
to 32,906; of Siberia, from 35,000 to 27,00(). Besides some thousand troops as gendartnes 
and in various military establishments, there is a grand tot'd for the regular Russian 
army of 33,000 officers and 733,000 men; on the war-footing, 39,880 officers and 1,213,359 
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men. In addition there are the irregular troops, comprising about 190,000 men, chiefly 
cavalry. ■ ■ ■ ,, ... 

jDdimarJc . — All able-bodied young men 21 years of age are liable to serve S years in, 
the regular army of Denmark, and 8 years in the reserve. Denmark has 31 battalions 
of infantry (guards, line, reserve), comprising 26,750 men; 5 regiments of cavalry, with 
2122 men; 2 regiments and 2 battalions of artillery, with 6523 men; 2 battalions of 
engin(?crs with 580 men. The total, line and reserve, is 1031 officers, 35,975 men; on liie 
war-footing, 52,656 men. 

HimUth and Morimy . — There are five classes of soldiers in Sweden; the enlisted 
troops, the national militia (indolta), the conscription troops (bevaering or landvaern), 
the militia of Gothland, and the volunteers. Of the soldiers of the'line there is a total of 
85,646 men; of the reserve (landvaern), 86,101; of the Gothland militia and volunteers, 
150,830. Korway has an army of its own, divided into the troops of the line, with re- 
serve, Hiilitaiy train, the landvaern, the civic guards, and the laiiGistorm. The troops of 
the line are i2,000 in time of peace; in time of war hot more than 18,000 without the 
assent of the storthing. 

■ llollarul . — The army of the Netherlands is formed partly by conscription and partly 
by enlist.ment; and there is besides a militia. The European army has, of infantry, 
1122 officers and 43,690 men; cavalry, 184 officers and 4318 men; engineers, 1035 men; 
artillery, 421 oifleers and 10, 610 . men. With the stafl;, etc., the total force is 62,068 
officers and men. There is liesides in the East Indies a force of 27,659 oflicers and men. 

Belgium.— T\i{i standing army is formed by conscription. Substitution is permitt(?d. 
Tlie legal period of service is 8 years. Belgium has 74,000 infantry (16 regiments), 
8848 cavalry (7 regiments and 2 squadrons), 14~513 artilleiy (6 regiments), 2486 engineers. 
In all, and without officers, 99,847. 

Italy . — The Sardinian law of conscription forms the basis of the Italian military sys- 
tem. The infantry of the line under arms on the peace-footing numlier 86,017; the ber- 
sagliori, 16,818; de])ots, 11,560; the cavalry, 18,449; the artillery, 19,732; engineers, 
3027; carbineers, 20,915; administrative troops, etc., 7047; giving a 'total of 183,205. 
On the war-footing, these several forces are so increased as to give a total of 541,575; 
and with the addition of the provincial militia, 743,656. 

— The army of Spain was reorganized in 1868 after the model of that of France. 
The active army lias 60,000 infantry, 9000 cavalry, 2500 engineers, and 8500 artillery, 
making a total of 80,000 men. The reserves increase this number to 216,000. There is 
besides an army of 54,500 in Cuba, 9400 in Porto Rico, and of 9000 in the Philippines. 

t^nutzcrland . — The federal army has 1269 engineers, 8401 artillery, 1942 cavalry, 6078 
tirailleurs, 65,991 infantry, and 304 of a sanitary corps. In all, 84,045. Tliere are, be- 
sides, qf the reserves, 51,102; the landwehr, 65,562; giving a total available nnJifaiy 
force of 201,578. 

Turkey . — In 1871, the Turkish regular army had infantry to the number of 72,000; 
cavalry, 9000; artillery, 9500; engineers, 1600; with 1200 miscellaneous troops amount- 
ing to’ 93, 300. ikdbre the war of 1877 it was proposed that by 1878 the regular army 
should be increased to 152,000. The irregulars (Baslii-bazouks, Spahis, etc.) are about 
70,000. And the contingents which the dependent states are bound to furnish are sev- 
erally: Upper Albania, lOffiOO; Bosnia, 30,000; Egypt, 15,000; Tunis and Tripoli, 4<;00. 

United Statefi . — At the commencement of 1861 the U.S. army consisted only of about 

14.000 regular troops. In various successive levies by the president during tlie civil 
war (1861-1865), as many as 2,053.062 men had been called out — nearly one fourth of the 
entire population of the*" northern states. After the war the standing army was steadily 
diminished; and by a law passed in 1870 it is provided that there sliall be no more than 

30.000 enlisted men at one time. That force is distributed amongst 25 regiments of in- 
fant ry, 10 of cavalry, 5 of artillery, and 1 battalion of engineers. Besides the regular 
army there is tlie m'ilitia, of which the nominal strength was at the last census. 3,245,000. 

A separate and fuller treatment of the army of Great Britain is reserved for Bkitisii 
Ahmy; and for that in our Indian possessions see East India Aim y. All the various 
matters relating to the formation, organization, discipline, arms, cipiipinciits, duties, and 
tiictics of A., \\ull be found succinctly treated under appropriate headings. 

ABMILXAEY SPHERE a ring), an instrument intended to give a just con- 

ception of the constitution of the heavens, and of the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
as seen by an observer on tlie earlli. It consists of a number of rings fixed togetlier so 
as to represent the principal circles of tlie celestial sphere, and these are movable round 
tlie polar axis within a meridian and horizon, us in the ordinary celestial globe. It was 
by means of such rings furnished with sights that lUpparchus, Ptolemy, and other an- 
cient astronomers made many of their observations, and we find even Tycho Biahe mak- 
ing most of Ids planetary observations with the help of such an instrument. The A. S. 
is, however, now only used ns an aid to instruction in astronomy, and in this resp.wfl is 
generally sii]>])hinte(l b.y the celestial glohe. The object aimed at in the A. B. will be 
lx.4t(ir understood by reference to the (alestiul globe represented in the diagram. ^ Bup- 
posiug the observer on the earth to be in the center of the sphere, the earth on whicii he 
stands shuts out from his view the lower half of the hcaven.s, or the part lying below the 
horizon HII The hemisphere abovci him may he regarded as divided into two equal 


portions, an eastern and a western, by the meridian MM, ■which passes through tlie pole 

P, and the zenith Z, of which the eastern 
^ half is shown in the figure. T1 h‘ north 

pole is supposed to be elevated above 
the horizon, and its elevation is nieas- 
; ' ured, by' the arc NP, or tiie lieiglit above . ' 
the n. point ; and the heave us ap- 
pear to rotate round an axis PQ, of 
wiiiGli P is one extremity ; tiie south 
pole, Q, the other extremity^ being be- 
low the horizon. The meridian .MM, 
and the horizon HH, are the only circles 
which .maintain a fixed po.sition with 
regard to the observer. Of the other 
leading celestial circles, the cajualor or 
equinoctial LL, extending fi'om the e. 
to the w. point of the horizon, the trop- 
ics of Cancer and Capricorn, respective- 
ly BB and CC, and the arctic circle A.A, 
although rotating with the stars, main- 
tain the same position with regard to 
the horizon; while the ecliptic, KK, i8 
constantly changing its inclination and 
position towards it. Circles which ex- 
tend from pole to pole, cutting the 
equator at right angles, are called 
circles of declination. The circle wliicli 
passes through the vernal eauinox ‘P 
(see xVaiES), is denominated the equin- 
octial colure; and that passing through the summer solstice O (see Solstici^.:), the solstitial 
colure. The circles just named, together with the antarctic circle, are repn'sented by 
corresponding rings in the A. B. If S be a star the following are the names given to 
the arcs which determine its position with regard' to these circles; T V, right ascension; 
SV, declination; SP, polar distance; SZ, zenith distance; XS, altitude; (XX + 'iSO''), 
azimuth reckoned from the south pole westward. 






AEMIlf'Iirs, Jacobus, the founder of xArminianism, was b. at Oudewater (Old Water) 
in 1500. His real name in Dutch was James Harmensen; but in accordance with the 
prevailing custom amongst scholars in those days, he Latinized it. His father was a 
cutler, and died when A. was a child. After a preliminary education at Utrcclit, he 
commenced (in 1575) a course of study at the newly-founded university of Leyden, 
whore lie remained for six years, and where he seems to have acquired a high reputation, 
for the Amsterdam merchants undertook to hear the expense of his further studios for 
the ministry, on condition that he would not preach out of their city unless permitted 
to do so. In 1582, he went to Geneva, and received the instructions of Theodore Beza, 
the most rigid of Calvinists. Here he made himself odious by the boldness with wliicli 
he defeDded the logic of Peter Eamus, in opposition to that of the Aristotelians of 
Geneva, and in consequence had to retire to Basle, whither his fame must have preceded 
him, for he was offered by the faculty of divinity in that university the degree of doctor 
gratis, which, however, he did not venture to accept, on account of* his youth. xU Basle 
he studied under Gyrnseus. He subsequently (1586) traveled into Italy. On his return 
to ximsterdam (1588), he was appointed minister. Shortly after this, he was commis- 
sioned to defend the doctrine of Beza, regarding predestination, against the changes 
which the ministers of Delft had pro^msed "to make on it. A. carefully examined both 
sides of the question, but the result of his study was, that he himself began to doubt, 
and at last came to adopt the opinions he liad been commissioned to confute. Borne 
time after this change of view, he came, in the course of his expositions, upon the epistle 
to the Romans, the most explicitly doctrinal in the Xew Testament, and the 8th and 
9tU chapters of which have always been considered the strongholds of Calvinism. His 
treatment of this epistle excited much dissatisfaction, and involved him in sliarp disjuites 
with his orthodox brethren. Still his views were, as yet, either ambiguously or vaguely 
expressed, or, at least, had not attained to that clear consistency they subsequently 
acquired, for in 1604 he was made professor of theology in the university of Leyden. 

The greatest enemy of A. was Francis Gomar, his colleague in the university of Ley- 
den. In the course of tiie,year 1604, the latter attacked his doctrines, and from that 
hour to the end of his life. A., was engaged in a series of bitter disputes with his oppo- 
nents. The odium tlieologicimi was never exhibited in more uumingled purity. Arrninius 
asserted, in substance, that God bestows forgiveness and eternal life on ail who repent 
of their ,sins and believe in Christ; he wills that all men should attain salvation, and 
only because he has from eternity foreseen the belief or unbelief of individuals, has he 
from eternity determined the fate of each. On the other hand, Gomar and his party, 
appealing to the Belgic confession and the Heidelberg catechism, maintained, that God 
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tad, by an eternal decree, predestinated what persons shall, as being elected to salvation, 
be tlierefore awakened to repentance and faith and by grace made to persevere therein; 
and what persons sindl, as being rejected {:reprobati), be left to sin, to unbelief, and to 
perdition. See Pre destination, Perse vekance of Saints. 

While these fierce disputes were continuing, A., wdio was not destitute either of 
friends or infinence, was created rector iiiagrdjicus of the university, but resigned the 
honor on the 8lh of Feb., 1006, having held the office only for one year. All the pulpits 
in Holland now fulminated against him. At length, in 1608, A. hinnself applied to the 
states of Holland to convoke a synod for the purpose of settling the controversy; but, 
Tvorn out with care and di.sease, he died, on the 19th of Oct. , 1600, before it wais held, leaving 
seven sons and two daughters by his wife, Elizabeth Reael, daughter of Laurent Reael, 
a judge and senator of Amsterdam. 

There can be no doxibt that A. himself was much less Arminian than his followers. 
He had not matured his opinions sufficiently to elaborate a complete system of anti- 
Calviiiistic doctrine, though it is perfectly certain that the conclusions at which liis 
disciples arrived — as stated in the famous “Five Articles” — are the logical and legitimate 
results of his teaching. He alw'ays complained, liowever, tiiat liis opinions w^ere iiiis- 
represented; but this is invariably die fate of controversialists, and the penalty of contro- 
versy. A. w'as an extremely good man, as even his enemies allow; his ahilities w^ere 
also of a liigli order; liis thinking is clear, bold, and vigorous; his style remarkably 
methodical, and his scholarship respectable, if not profound. 

After the dcatli of xi., his followers gained strength, and boldly asserted their views, 
but still remained in a minority. In 1610, they presented to the assembled states of the 
province of Holland a “remonstrance” — tTom which they were styled “ Remonstrants’^ 
— wdiich contained the following propositions: 1. That God had indeed, made an 
eternal decree, but only on the conditional terms that all who believe in Christ shall be 
saved, while all who refuse to believe must perish; so that predestination is only condi- 
tional. 2. That Chri.st died for all men, but that none except believers are reallj^ saved 
by his death. The intention, in other words, is universal, but the efficacy may be 
restricted ])y unbelief. 3. That no man is of himself able to exercise a saving* faith, but 
must be born again of God in Christ through tlie Holy Spirit. 4. That without the 
grace of God, man can neither think, will, nor do anything good; yet that grace does 
not act in men in an irresistible way. 5. That believers are able, by 'the aid of the Holy 
Spirit, victoriously to resist sin; but that the question of the possibility of a fall from 
grace , must be determined by a further examination of the Scriptures on this point. 

This last point, left as an open question, w*as decided by the Remonstrants in the 
afiirmative soon afterwards (1011). Whereupon the Gomarists (Calvinists) put forth a 
strong “ counter-remonstrance,” asserting plainly absolute predestination and reproba- 
tion. After several fruitless discussions, the states of Holland, in Jan., 1614, acting 
under the advice of Oldenbarneveld, a senator, and the learned Hugo Grotius, issued an 
edict of full toleration for both parties, prohibiting at the same time the continuance of 
the controversy. Tlie counter-remonstrants (or Calvinists) refused to submit to this 
edict, and the strife soon became so furious, that in 1617, or soon afterwards, the Armin- 
ians found it necessary to guard themselves from personal violence by appointing a 
safeguard of militia-meu {WatmlgeldevH). The controversy now^ merged in the strilh of 
party polities. The ambitious Maurice of Orange took advantage of the passions of the 
majority to crush his opponents of the republican party, whose l(‘aders were adlierents 
of the Arminian doctrines. Several Arminians were put to death — among them the aged 
senator Oldenbarneveld, May 13, 1619— wdiile Grotius and others were imprisoned. In 
these circumstances, the synod of Dort was held (1618-1619), attended Iw selected repre- 
sentatives from the Netherlands, England, Scotland, the Palatinate, Switzerland, Nassau, 
East Friesland, and Bremen. From this convocation (Jan. 14, 1619), tlie 13 Arminian 
pastors, with the learned and eloquent Simon Episcopius at their head, were excluded. 
The doctrines of the counter-remonstrants were embodied in 93 canons; the Belgie con- 
fession and the Heidelberg catechism were confirmed as authorities for the reformed 
churches of tlie Netlierlainis; and 300 Arminians (chiefly preachers) wore exiielled from 
office. In consequence of this decision, the defeated party sought 'shelter in BTance, 
Holstein, Eiighuul, etc. Afterwards, under Frederick-Henry, the^ stadtliolder after 
prince Maurice (1630), they ■were again tolerated in Holland, and in 1634 Episcojius 
opened his theological college in Amsterdam. 

Since that time, the remonstrants (or Arminians) in Holland have inclined more and 
more towards fre^edom of thought on religious questions, and independence in church 
government. The rejection of all creeds and confessions; the free interpretation of the 
scriptures; a preference of moral to doctrinal teaching; Ariaii vie\vs respecting the 
Trinity; the virtual rejection of the doctrines of original sin and imputed rigiiteousness, 
and tlie view of the sacraments as merely edifying forms or ceremonies; all these and 
other points of belief display the same tendency which is found in their church polity. 
Tlieir annual conference on ecclesiastical affairs is composed of ministens and lay-depu- 
ties, and takes place in June, alternately at Amsterdam and Rotterdam. The number of 
remonstrants is now only about 5000, and is still decreasing. In 1800, they had 34 con- 
gregations with 40 preachers in Holland; but in 1870, only about 20 congregations. The 
largest society of Arminians is in Rotterdam, and numb«rs only GOO members. 
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Altliougk tlie Arminians are tlius dwindling away as a distinct body, their tenets 
respecting predestination have been adopted with greater or less modiiication by several 
otiier Christian denominations (see Methodists, Baptists); as well as liy multitudes of 
the individual members of those churches whose formularies are Calvinistic (see Cal- 
via'ism). Tiiey are also very prevalent in the church of Kome. 

AEMIN'IUS. See Hermann, or Herman, mi 

AE'HISTICE, a suspenskm of hostilities between two armies, or two nations at war, 
by mutual agreement. It sometimes takes place when both are exhausted, and at other 
times when an endeavor to form a treaty of peace is being made. A particular example 
%dll Ijest illustrate tiie nature of an A. On the 25th of Feb., 1856, the representatives of 
England, B>aiice, Austria, Prussia, Sardinia, Turkey, and Russia, ’ met in congress at 
Paris, to consider the terms of a treaty of peace which should terminate the war at 
that time going on between live of the above-named powers. The British nation was 
very unwilling to suspend hostilities during the sitting of the congress — part]}" on 
account of the numerous failures of diplomacy in the preceding year, and partly because 
Russia was suspected of only wishing to gain" time. It w^as agreed, Iiow^ever, at the first 
sitting, in conformity -with the laws of nations and the usages of w-ar, that an A. should 
be declared, to be aimounced by toiographic message to tlie commanders in the Crimea, 
and to last until the 31st of March. '^During that period of about one calendar month, 
the hostile ai-mics -were to remain strictly at peace, but the fleets of the allies w'ere to 
continue their blockade of Russian ports. Tlie information reached the generals late 
on the 28th of Feb. On. the morning of the 29th, a wiiite flag was hoisted in the Rus- 
sian camp outside Sebastopol; several Russian officers assembled around it; and a glit- 
tering cavalcade of British, French, and Sardinimi officers proceeded thither. The 
accredited officers compared notes, found the terms of the A. clear, agreed on a houndary- 
line between the hitherto hostile forces, and formally gave pledges for a (.‘cssation of 
fighting. The courtesy of civilized nations at once succeeded to the horrors of war; the 
Russian commander gave a magnificent entertainment to the allied commanders, and was 
entertained in turn; the soldiers “ fraternized” by little gifts of tobacco, and ludicrous 
attempts at conversation, across a small stream wdiich formed part of the boundary-line; 
and a few" British officers were permitted to make excursions into the interior Of the 
Crimea. The A. ended on Mar. 31, not by a renewal of hostilities, hut by the signing of 
a treaty of peace. 

AR3IITAGE, Edward, an English historical painter, b. May 20, 1817. He was 
educated in Germany and France, and was a pupil of Delaroche in 1837. In 1843, he 
gained the first prize for cartoons, and in 1847 a pilze for oil painting. His more note- 
w"orthy frescos are in St. John’s (Roman Catholic) church in London, and in the new 
houses of parliament. 

ARMITAGE, Thomas, d.d., b. England, 1819; came to America in 1838, and 
entered the ministry of the M. E. church. Ten 3 mars later he became a Baptist, and he 
is now^ settled over a church of that denomination in New York. He w-as active in the 
organization of the American Bible union, and a strong advocate of the revision of the 
Bible with a view to bringing out wimt he tliougiit the correct interpretation of the wmrds 
which relate to baptism. He ministers to a strong and active congregation. 

AEMOE is a general name for the apparatus for personal defense, as contradis- 
tinguished from arms or weapons of offense. Little of it is wmrn by soldiers at tliepres- 
ent'day, seeing that hand-to-hand conflicts, in wdiich it is especially serviceable, are 
rather exceptional in modern warfare. It wms before the invention of guupow"der that 
A. — often called in England by the name of harness — wms especially usecl. 

'All the ancient nations who occupy a place in history wmre accustomed to adopt one 
or other of the defensive clothing or implements which collectively come under the 
denomination of A. Leather A. was sometimes worn; but brass, iron, and otbcrmctals 
w"ere preferred. Some of the more luxurious leaders had much silver and gold in their 
A. In the Bible, shields, helmets, breastplates, and greaves, are mentioned among the 
artides of A. borne or worn by the Israelites and their opponents. The classical waiters • 
Homer, Xenophon, Herodotus, Liv}^ Tacitus, Varro, etc. — supply abundant evidence 
of the u§e of A. among the nations conceiving wdiom they wTote. 

It is believed that the early Britons bore little or no other A, tlian shields. The 
Anglo-Saxons were more fully provided. At different times before the Norman conquest 
they appear to have had four-cornered helmets; ioricfe made of leather; scale-A. ; leath- 
ern heiiiiets; wooden shields covered with leather; sheep-skin shields; conical caps or 
helmets of metal; pectorals or neck-guards ; breast-guards of undressed hide; fiat-ringed 
A. ; byrnes or tunics of overlapping pieces of leather, close-fitting cuirasses of leather, 
and sometimes of strong linen; leg-guards of twisted woolen cloth; shields of various 
sizes, from half a yard to a yard and a half in length; and casques having more or less 
resemblance to the ancient helmets. When the Danes wvre in Britain, they had at first no 
other A, than leathern neck-pieces, which descended some way over the shoulders and 
phest; and greaves or shill-pieces for the legs. In the time of Canute or Knute, how"- 
t. ever, they adopted a kind of A. wdiich Sir Samuel Meyrick supposes them to have bor- 
rowed from the Norsemen or Norwegians. It comprised a tunic, with a hood and long 
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I sleeves; pantaloons wliicli covered feet as well as legs; and sugar-loaf -sliaped lielmels or 

skullcaps, with attached pieces which hid nearly the 'whole face except the eyes. All 
these were probably made of leather; but most of the surfaces w'ere strengthened by 
raacles or mascles, a perforated network of steel. 

With William the concpicror came in the kinds of A. which 'were at that time preva- 
lent among the knights and soldiers of the continent of Europe, and which became after- 
wards more or less combined with the A. previously known in England. William hini- 
selt* occasionally wore a hauberk of ring-A. This kind of A. was much t^oyu during his 
I reign, the rings being usually attached to a foundation of leather. One curious variety 

1 of ring-A., called the haubergeon, had the tunic and breeches all in one piece. The hel- 

mets were generally conical ,^vith a nasal or nose guard descending from the front. A 
distinct ring-A., called /iose, w^as often worn on the legs. The shield was generally kite- 
shaped, unlike the oval shields carried by the Anglo-Saxons. Gradual cb.anges in these 
various ])ortions of A. "were made between the reigns of William Rufus and John. 

; Under Henry III., -we find stitched and padded hauberks and chausses, called ‘‘ouvrages 

de pmirpoiuterie ; ” suits of ring-A. ; greaves or sliin-picces of steel ; polcyns or knee- 
guards; vambraces or arm-guards; jaciis, jaques, or jackets, made of leal her, and worn 
, over the ring-A. ; interlaced ring-A., of oriental invention, not requiring to be stitched to 

, any garment or foundation; helmets, visors, and skullcaps of various 'forms; and chan- 

! frons, or A. for the head and face of horses. During Edward III.’s reign, iron plate-A, 

• was much used by troopers, in the various forms of helmet, breastplate, gaiinllet, and 

i' greaves. In the 14th c., chain-mail fell into disuse, and was succeeded by pi ale- A. ; this 

last-named kind became more and more complicated, and reached its greatest pitch of 
elaljoratiou in the reign of Richard III. During tlie times of Henry Yll. and YIIL, the 
A. was sometimes fluled, often elaborately engraved, and even damascened or inlaid with 
gold. Under James I., tlie knightly ideas of" the feudal times gave way, and the use of 
A. declined; a knight armed cap-d-pifi wuis a rarity. Charles I. tried to revive its use, 
but, he had few followers; and tlie days of CroinW'ell may be regarded as the last in 
which A. was worn to any considerable extent by the regular soldiers. Helmets and 
cuirasses are still worn by the three regiments of household cavalry (life-guards and 
horse-guards), but more for show than for service. 

The chief pieces of xV, wdll be found brietiy described and illustrated under the proper 
headings. 

AE'MOEEE. The old meaning of this word has nearly passed awaj^ with the system 
to which it belonged. The armor-smiths, or makers of armor, Avere among the ^ 
skillful workers in metal during the feudal times; hut their trade afterwards fell away. 
In the year 1690, the workmen-armorers of London, in a petition to parliament, com- 
plained that their trade was well-nigh ruined. 

Armorers, in a somewhat different sense of the word, belong to the British army and 
navy at the present time. There are armorers to every regiment, not to make armor, 
but to repair arms. There is one* to each regiment of cavalry, and one to each battalioh 
of iiihuitry and brigade of artillery. The A., is paid lid. a day, besides a smallallow- 
ance for certain w'ork performed. There is a school for training “A. sergeants” at the 
Bmall xVrms Factory, Enfield, where the men work, after enlistment, until drafted to a 
regiment; and whither they return from time to lime to refresh their mechanical memo> 
Ties.' 

On shipboard, the A. is a first-class petty offlcei', who has, under the gunner, charge 
of all the muskets, pistols, cutlasses, boarding -pikes, etc., which he is expected to keep 
clean and in ready order. He is assisted by certain seamen called the “ A. ’s crew;” ana 
all are skilled in the general routine of smith’s w'ork. 

AEMOE'ICA, the country of the Ann oriel, i.e., “ the dwellers on the sea” (Gelt; on 
or near, and tuor, sea), the name by wdiich the people occupying the coast of Gaul between 
tlie Seine and tiie Loire were known to Caesar. At a later pdriud, tlie name A. was coiv 
fined to the country afterwards styled Britannia Minor, or Bretagne (q.v.), 

AEMOK PLATES. The employment of thick slabs of iron to protect the sides of 
ships of war and the fronts of -fortifications, is quite a recent invention ; or rather, the 
modern system is the practical realization of plans suggested long ago by ^lerso'une and 
others. In 1842, Mr, Balmauo of Hew York proposed that war-ships "should be chu| 
-v\uth several thicknesses of iron plate, riveted one upon another, the plates living indi- 
vidually fth inch thick. Soon afterwards, Mr. Stevens, an xVnierican ship-builder, made 
furtiier suggestions on the same subject, and other ]>ractical men Ivcpt the matter livfore 
tlie attention of the authorities in various countries. In 1854, the French sent s(‘veral 
floating- batteries to the Black sea, clad with iron plates; and tlie Englisii admiralty 
hastily imitated this example, producing eight very slow and uniunnageahie batteries in 
1855-56. Then came in a flood of suggestions for arming our regular ships of -war in 
a similar -w-ay. The admiralty, dismayed at the thought of dismantling the exi.st'mg 
fleet, which had cost so much, delayed the subject as long as they could, but 'without 
abandoning it. In 1860, the F'reuch sent to s(>a, L<h Gloin\ a timber-built ship of war, 
altered fr()m a 90-gun three-decker to a 40-gun corvette, clad with 41 -inch iron 
plates, having a burden of 3000 tons. This proceeding at once set the English gov- 
ernment on the alert; they saw that further delay would be imxn’udcnt, and they set 
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about tlie creation of an armor-clad navy. Many problems had to be solved — 
whether to case old wooden ships with armor; to build and case new wooden ships; or 
to build new vessels, of which the hull as well as the armor should be of iron. 
Then arose tother problems— how near the bulwarks should the armor-pktes come, how 
near the bottom of the vessel, how near the stem and stern; also, what tliickness of iron, 
and whether the same thickness in every part. 

From 1881 to 1876, the British Admiralty were engaged on a scries of costiy construc- 
tions and reconstructions, intended to afford eventuaily solutions to the above problems. 
Several of the ships b'uilt have cost from £300,000 to £450,000 each; several hair-finlslied 
timber three-deckers have been cut down and converted into iron-clads; and varialknis 
of detail almost innumerable have been introduced. The following is a list of English 
vessels which in 1876 formed the iron-clad ua\y. Those which are wdioliy clad — i.e., 
covered with armor-plates in all parts of the hull needing protection — arc the Mhiotanr, 
Ag incourt, Jsoi^thu mberland, Royal Oak, Prime Consort, Caledonia, Ocean, Lord Clyde, 
Lord Warden, Audacious, Inmieihle, Prince Albert, Scorpion, Wycern, Monarch, Iron Duke, 
Sultan, Clatton, Cyclops, JJecate, Ilydra, Gorgon, Dreadnought, Demsiafion, Thunderer, 
Suiftsure, Tmmpli, Rupert, Hotspur, Hercules, Inflexible, Alexander, and Shannon. Those 
■which are partially clad — i.e., covered with armor-plates only in the more exposed por- 
tions — comprise the Black Prince, Warrior, Defense, Resistance, Achilles, Hector, Valiant, 
Royal Alfred, BeMerophon, Zealous, Pallas, Favorite, Research, Enterprise, Viper, Vixen, 
Waterwiich, Penelope. Kegarded as to the material of which the hulls are mostly built, 
and on which the armor-plates are laid, the following arc timber-built: Royal Oak, 
Prince Consort, Caledonia, Ocean, Royal Alfred, Zealous, Lord Clyde, Lord Warden, Pallas, 
Favorite, Research, and Enterjyrke. The Vixen is wood and iron; the Swftsure and 
Triumph are iron sheathed with wood;' all the rest are iron. The dimensions and 
weight of these ships, laden -with armor-plates from 3 to 24 in. thick, are enormous. 
The load displacement of five of them exceeds 10,000 tons each; six, 9000 to 10,000; 
four, 7000 to 9000; twelve, 6000 to 7000; seven, 4000 to 6000. Some of the steam-engines 
for these ponderous sliips, nominally of 1200 horse-pow'er, wmrk up to (indicated) 8000 
h.p. Whatever the thickness of the armor, the plates are nicely tongiied and grooved 
to fit closely together edgewise. The bolts which fasten them to the sliip are generally 
2 to 2^ in. thick, expanded at one end to form a head, and having a screw-thread 
at the other to receive a nut. 

It is not yet known whether the thickest armor will resist any shot that can be hurled 
against it; whether, in other words, the thickest practicable armor will overcoiiie, or be 
overcome b}^, the heaviest practicable shot. Experiments at enormous cost have been 
conducted by the government for some years to determine this important question: a 
natural result has been that cannon are made larger and Uu’g(M’, and armor-plates thicker 
and thicker, in the struggle betAveen artillery and sbip-buikling. The exj'jerimc'Dts (so 
far as England is concerned) have been conducted principally at Shoeburyuess, but also 
on board the Thunderer at Portsmouth. The usual mode is, to construct a target resem- 
bling the armed side of one of our iron-clads, and tlien to try to pierce it with shot tired 
from guns at various distances. A Warrior target, for instance, consists of a 41-in. 
armor-plate, backed by 18 in. of teak, and an inner skin of f-in. iron; while a Lord 
Warden target has 4t\ in. plate, 30 in. teak, and I 4 in. skin. A few examples will serve 
to illustrate the method of proceeding. 

In Aug., Vi Warrior target was built up at Shoebury ness-— i.e., a target similar 
in strength and construction to the side of that ship. Aldersou’s steel shell, Armstrong’s 
conical shell, and Palliser’s cdiilled-iron shell w^erc fired at it from a 7-in. gun at 200 
yards: the Palliser shot excelled the others, going clean through the target, armor and 
all, and bursting behind. On another occasion, a Palliser. llo-lb. shot went through the 
target even at an angle of 30'" from the perpendicular. The Lord V/arden tai-get Las 
been pierced by 94 and 10-in. shot at a distance of 1000 yards; while the thinner iVarrior 
target w^as pierced at 2000 yards. The Bellerophon and Hercules targets were more 
ponderous. 

At the end of 1878, the British navy consisted of 64 ships afloat or building, of wdiich 
46 were efficient. They \vere divided into five classes, the first two of which eouttun 
only the formidable turret-ships. The armor of the first class, comprising 4 sliips, 
ranged from *12 to 24 in. in thickness: the Inflexible has armor from 16 to 24 in. Tim 
second class, of 9 ships, has armor from 8 to 14 in. thick. The third, of 16 .ships, firmi 
5 to 12 in. The fourth, of 4 ships, from 6 to 10 in. In the fifth class, 13 ships, the 
armor is from 44 to 54 in. The last class comprises the old iron-clads, tlie Warrior, 
Black PHnee, and others. 

Armor-clad forts are also attracting attention. Iron has been used largely in the 
defenses of Plymouth and Portsmouth, In 1864, a line of iron-clad fort wms' built up at 
Bhoeburyness, to test several modes of construction. In the same year, the Kussian 
government employed the Millwall company to build a wrought-iron sliiekl, as an 
experiment for the defenses of Cronstadt. The front was made of 12 in. thick of iron 
in horizontal bars; this was backed by 14 in, of thickness in upright bars; and the wiiole 
strengthened wdth enormous struts, brackets, ribs, and dovetails of iron. Tlu^ siiicdd 
was to form the facing or armor for a battery of three of Kriipp’s 600-pomKler steel guns, 
and measured 43 ft. by 10, The shield, with its foundation-plate, weighed 140 tons. In 
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one experiment at Shoebnry, a plate 13 in. thick placed in; front of a mass of gran- 
ite 14 ft. thick, and tired at with 300-pounders: four shots cracked the granite, although 
the plate was not pierced. Tiie Americans made an experiment in Chesapeake Bay, "in 
Sept., 18G6, on a temporary fortification, made of enormous granite blocks faced with 
armor; sliots of 430 and G20 lbs. were fired from Rodman guns, at a range of 350 
yards, and eleven such shots destroyed the whole fabric. The T/iu}ide 7 ‘er has been titled 
up as a target-ship at Portsmouth, partly to test very thick plates at very short dis- 
tances. The plates are fastened to an enormous bulkhead near one end of the ship, and 
the guns placed near the other end. On one special occasion, a Pail iser 115-1 b. ciiillecl 
shot, willi. a,u extra charge of powder fired at 25 ft. off, went clean through a 7-in. plate 
and 45 in. of teak bulkhead. On another occasion, soon afterwards, a JIereule,s target, 
with a 0-iii, plate, wuas fired at with an 8-in. spherical shot at 30 ft.; the shot made a 
dent 24 in. deep, but did not further disturb the plate. The 24-ia. armor of the InjkxU 
Ue is divided into two 12-m. plates, with 9 in. of teak between— -the theory of this 
arrangement being that the outer plate, even if pierced, will shatter the shot, whicli will 
then be slopped by the inner armor. Dr. Collis Brown has suggested a system of 
sloping armored sides which would give a ship armor of 36 in. at aiiy given point in a 
displacement not exceeding that of existing iron-clads. In the trial of the 100-ton Arm- 
strong gun at Spezzia, a steel armor-plate was fired at, and the shot, tliough it pene- 
trated the plate, was stopped in the hacking. 

Regarded as articles of manufacture,- armor-plates Were at first produced mainly by 
hammering^, several thicknesses of iron being welded one upon another, at a white heat, 
by blows of a ponderous steam-hammer; hut it is now more customary to produce them 
by rolling than by Ifhmmering— pressure being considered to produce more satisfactory 
results than percussion. Whatever the thickness of the slab is to be, operations are 
commenced with plates about an inch thick: these are heated, rolled, cut, piled up, 
heated and rolled over and over again, until the required thickness is produced. The 
rollers are placed further and further apart, as the slab becomes thiclvcr and thicker. 
Some of them are truly enormous masses of metal, solid cylinders 8 ft. long by 32 in- 
diameter. At the Atlas works of Messrs. Brown <& Co., Sheffield (the chief manufac- 
tory for armor-plates), there has been produced a rolled slab 17 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, and 
14 in. tliick, weighing 30 tons. At Orliser, in G-ermany, some excellent armor-plates of 
chilled (cast) iron have been manufactured. For armor-plates, the metal is very scrupu^ 
lously selected, and every part of the processes conducted with great caution. 

AEMOEY may mean a storehouse for arms; but the name is also often applied to a 
collection of ancient armor and weapons — such as those in the tower of London, in Sir 
Samuel Meyrick’s mansion at Goodrich court on the Wye, and in Warwick castle. 

AEMS, or weapons of offense, maybe dividied into two great classes — tliose that act 
by means of gunpowder, and those that do not. Of arms that act otherwise than by 
explosion, the greater part have been in use from the earliest times; they include the 
bow aud arrow, sling, pike, spear, lance, dart, javelin, dagger, axe, mace, spiked or 
knotted club, scythe for chariots, dirk, bayonet, sivord, cutlass, etc., togetlier with such 
artillery as the ballista, catapulta, and battering-ram. Weapons depending on the use of 
gunpowder are of two kinds— those that can be lield in the band, and thc)se that arc too 
heavy to be portable. In the first class, we find the names of the hand-cannon, liand* 
gun, arquebus, haquebuts, demi-haque, matchlock, wheel-lock, firelock, currier, snap- 
hauiicc, caliver, esclopette, petrouel, dragon, hand-mortar, dag, tricker-lock, carbine, 
fusil, fowlingpiece, blunderbuss, pistol, musket or musquet, niusketoon, rific, etc. In 
the second class, more usually included under the name of artillery, we find the springcl, 
war-wolf, bombard, cart-of-war, culverln, demi culverin, serpentine, falcon, saker, can- 
non, liowitzcr, petard, carronade, mortar, rifled cannon, war-rockets, etc. The more 
important of these are briefly noticed under the proper headings. It is needless, perhaps, 
to add that nine tenths of these are utterly obsolete. 

The surveyor-gen. of the ordnance in tlieBiitish army has the duty of providing and 
keeping efficient the arms in use by the regular and auxiliary forces, and of maintaining 
an ample reserve in the royal ansenals. Each regiment makes a report on these subject's 
yearly. If the commanding officer of a, regiment ascertains that a new supply of arms Is 
nec'ded for the men under him, ora siipplj^ of anything in relation to the arms, be iiidents 
upf)n the controller of the district for the supply required; which is forthwith made by 
that officer, subject, however, to a pecuniary fine uiDon the regiment, if the arms luive 
not lasted a fair time, 

AESIS, AnvroRTAL Beabings, or Ensigns, are the names given to such devices as 
when painted on a shield form a coat. These terms in popular speech include all the 
accompaniments of a shield— viz., the crest, helmet, andy where such exist, the sup- 
|x>rters, etc. See these terms, aud IIeraldiiy. 

AEMS, Assumptive. See Heraldry. 

AEMS, Bells of, are tents, mostly of a conical shape, for containing the small-arms 
for each company in a regiment of infantry. The tent is frequently painted with the 
color of the facings of the regimental uniforms, 

AEKS, Messengers AT. See Messengers- at-Arms, ■ 
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AEMS, Sergeaot at. See Sergeaht-at-Arms, 

ARMS, Stand of. A stand of A. is the complete set necessary for the equipment of 
one soldier, whether horse or foot, 

ARiMSTKONG, a co. in w. Pennsylvania, on both sides of Alleghany river; 750 
sq.m.; pop. ’70, 43,383. It has a rough and hilly sxirface, but good lauds in the river 
valleys. The products are salt, iron, coal, and limestone. Two railroads border or 
Intersect it. Co. seat, Kittaning. 

ARMSTRONG, JoriN. physician and poet, was b. about 1709 ^ at Castletowm,^ a 
pastoral parish in Roxburghshire, of which his father was minister. He studied 
medicine at the university of Edinburgh, where he took the degree of m.d., Feb. 4, 1783. 
Soon after, he commenced practice in London, and became known by the pidilication of 
several fugitive pieces and medical essays. In 1787, he published a very objectionable 
poem, The Ecommy of Love^ which injured his reputation for a time. His principal 
•work, 'ihe Art of Preserving Health, a didactic poem in blank verse, extending through 
four books, appeared in 1744. In 1746, he was appointed physician to tlic hospital for 
sick and lame soldiers. In 1751, he published a volume on Benevolence; in 1703, a 
poetical epistle on 2'aste; and in 1758, a volume of prose essays of no great merit. In 
1760, he was appointed phy.sician to the forces in Germany. In 1761 appeared from his 
pen Dtig, a Poem. On the peace in 1763, he returned to London, and resumed practice. 
In 1771, he made a continental tour with Fuseli, the painter, an account of which he 
published, with the title of A Short Barnble through some Parts of France and Paly, by 
Lancelot Temple, Esq. His last work \vas a volume of medical essays. He contributed 
to Thomson’s Qastle of fydolencs the four stanzas at the end of the first part, descriptive 
of the diseases resulting from sloth.' D. 7th Sept., 1779. ■ A. was the friend of 
Thomson, Mallet, Aaron" Hill, Dr. Young, Wilkes, and the principal wits and literary 
men of the period. He seems to have been a reserved, indole ng and splenetic man, 
who quite detested ta]k;” kind-hearted withal, and of frugal habits, having left £8000, 
sjwcd out of a small and precarious income. His fame rests entirely on The Art of 
Preserving Health, his other tvorks being now only known by name. 

ARMSTRONG, John, .an eminent physician and medical -writer, was b. 8th May, 1784, 
at xVyres Quay, near Bishop- Wear mouth, w’here his father was the superintendent of 
,somo" glasswmVks. He studied medicine at the university of Edinburgh, and in June, 
1808, took the degree of m.d. He commenced practice at Bishop- Wearmoutli, and in 1811 
was chosen physician to the infirmary at Sunderlai.id. In 1816, he published a work on 
Typhus, 'whicli greatly extended his reputation. ^ His researches concerning the causes 
and phenomena of febrile diseases luiving made his name well known in the metropolis, 
he was induced, in Feb., 1818, to remove to Londevi, where his practice became exten- 
sive, and he was elected physician to the fever hospital. In 1831, in concert with Mr, 
Edward Grainger, he established a medical school in Webb street, Borough, wiiere he 
lectured on the practice of physic. He also delivered a course of lectures on materia 
medica. In 1826, he joined Dr. Boot and Mr. E. Bennett in establishing a new school of 
medicine in Dean street, Soho, but shortly after relinquished his connection with it. 
He d. of consumption, 12th Dec., 1829, aged 45. Exclusively devoted to the duties of 
his profession, Dr. A. was very successful in tlie elucidation of medical science. iTis 
works are numerous, and be contributed various papers to the medical journals. His 
lectures, ^ inserted in the Lancet in 1825, were published in a separate 'form after his 
death, with the following title: Ijeetures on the Morbid xinatomy, Mature, and Treatment 
of Acute and \jhronic Diseases, by the late John xirmstrong, M.J). Edited by Joseph Hi:v — 
one of Ids pupils. (London, 1834, 8vo.) 

ARMSTRONG, John, d. 1795; b. Penn.; leader of the successful expedition in 1756 
against the Indian allies of the French at Kittaning, Penn. In the revolutionary army he 
was a brig. -gen. at fort Moultrie, and commanded the militia at Brandywine and 
Germantown. He served twice in the continental congress, 1778-80 and 1787-88. 

ARMSTRONG, John, 1758-1843; an American soldier and writer. While a student 
he volunteered, was soon made aid-de-camp to gen. Mercer, and was with Gates in the 
Burgoyno campaign, leavingthe service with thenink of major. He wrote the Meicburgh 
Letters, setting forth the hardsliips of the revolutionary soliliers in respect to pav. He 
was attorney gen, of Pennsylvania; United States senator from New York, 1800-4; 
minister to France, 1804-10; brigadier-gen. in the War of 1812; and secretary of war, 
1813-14. He was charged wdth inefficiency in consequence of the capture of Washing- 
ton, and resigned, Sept., 1814. He published a History of the War of 1812, Memoirs of 
Montgomery and Wayne, a Remiewof Gen. Wilkinson’s Meunoirs, and partially prepared a 
history of the revolution. 

ARMSTRONG, Richard, d.d., 1805-60; b. Penn. He graduated from Dickinson 
college in 1837, studied theology at Princeton, and in 1832 went to the Sandwich islands 
" as a missionary. In the Hawaiian government he was minister of instruction, presided 
over the boar<l of education, and acted as privy councilor, 

^ ARMSTRONG, Sir William George, noted for various mechanical inventions, espe- 
dally in artillery and in water-power machinery, was b. in 1810 at Newcastle, where his 
’ ’ father was an eminent corn-merchant, and in 1851 filled the office of mayor. A. was 
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; educated fit tlie school of bishop Auckland; but his peculiar mental powers were chiefly 

cultivated by the opportunities which his father's tastes gave him, at home, of acquaint- 
ing himself with chemistry, electricity, and mechanics. Though the natural bent of his 
; mind was to some profession in which these sciences would have been available, he 

readily yielded to lus father’s wishes, and was articled to Mr. Armourer Bonkin, an 
emiuent solicitor in Newcastle, who, at the expiration of his time, adopted him as a part- 
ner. A high sense of duty enabled A. to give his excellent general powers of mind to 
business; but he devoted much of his leisure to his favorite pursuits, and his inventive 
, faculty was constantly active. About 1888, observing one day a little stream descending 

along a height near Newcastle, and driving but a single mill, he thought to how much 
more purpose it might be applied hydniulically, and thus was led into a course of cx|3er- 
imenting, which resulted in his producing a much improved hydraulic engine, of which 
a description was given in the Mechanics^ Marjemne for April 18, 1840. Following up 
this invention with a view to practical applications, he gave to the world, in 1845, a 
hydraulic crane, which has proved to be of eminent utility in raising weights a.t harbors 
and in warehouses. The discovery of electricity in steam by a workman at a fixed 
engine on the Cramlington railway in 1840 had meanwhile led A. into a new path, and in 
1842 he brought to perfection an apparatus for producing electricity from steam, which 
■was soon after introduced into the Polytechnic institution in Loudo*u, The evolutiou of 
the electricity depending in reality on the friction sustained by the small quantity of 
water whicli accompanies the steam in its discharge, the great merit of A.’s inventiph in 
this case lay in the form he gave the orifice through which the steam passed. This and 
other inventions brought him into prominent notice; he was elected a member of the 
royal society in 1846; and, shortly afterwards, in con-junction with some friends, com- 
’ menced tlie'Elswick engine-works, in the suburbs of iiis native town. This establish- 

ment is ui)oii a large scale, at first chiefly employed in producing hydraulic cranes, 

' engines, accumulators, and bridges, for use in Great Britain, the continent, and India, 

but now embracing also works for the production of ordnance. 

' In 1854, while war was raging in the Crimea, the -war office was solicited by many 

inventoi’s to make trial of nevv forms of cannon and projectiles. Mr. Armstrong, one of 
th(3 number, attracted the attention of the authorities, and was employed to inakeexplo- 
' ' sive ap|)aratus for blowing up tlie ships sunk at Sebastopol. This led him soon after- 

■wards to consider improvements in ordnance, and he devised a form of breech -loading 
cannon, combining many peculiarities in structure and action. Pie received encourage- 
I luent to make a few field-pieces on his new method. He made lengthened experiments 

i on tlie strength of iron and steel, on the relative merits of cast and wu'ought iron, on the 

f best number of grooves in rifling, on the best pitch or t-wist for these grooves, on the 

f inost convenient modes of loading at the breech of the gun, on the mechanism for lessen- 

b ing the recoil, on the best form and structure of shot and shells, and on the fuses best 

I suited for igniting the shells during their flight. 

j ]\Iost^of the earl}^ experiments were made with guns throwing G-lb. and IS-lb. shot 

I and shells, and subsequently 32-lb. shells. The last-named gun w"as built up piecemeal,., 

j to avoid flaws or faults, and to insure strength, lightness, and durability. It was <made 

» iiiyhft. lengths. Bars of wu’ought iron, 2 in. wide, -were heated to wiiiteness, twisted 

' spirally round a steel liar or core, and welded; other bars were t-wisted over these in a 

i similar way, but with an opposite turn of the spiral; a third and perhaj-is a fourth w'ore 

I added, according to the thickne.ss and strengtli needed. Another heating to whiteness 

I preced'jd a thorciugli welding of all the layers of bars bj^ a steam-hammer, [flie ends of 

[ two of those 3-ft. pieces were then nicely trimmed and adjusted, placed in contact, and 

j boinid together by the enormous pressure of a wrought-irbn ring shrunk on while at a 

!. wdiite heat. By varying the number and length of these sections, a gun of any length 

■ could be madin The core w^as then removed, and the bore of the gun rilled by exquisite 

machinery. Tlie rifle-grooves w- ere so small and close as to be upwards of 40 in number ; 
their pitch or twist such as to make a complete circuit in a gun 10 ft. long. The breech 
of the gun was Av holly distinct, and constructed in a different Avay; it could be drawm 
backwards ])y unscrewing, and had a hole through its center for introducing the shot or shell 
and the charge. At first, the inventor adopted a steel interior for his gun ; but after- 
wards relied on the toughest wroiight-iron. The projectile employed witirtliis gun might 
l)e solid^ shot, shell, case-shot, or canister-shot; but the shell was that to whicIi most 
interest is attticlied. It was about 8 diameters in length; and thus a 32-lb. shot or sliell 
could he fired from a gun of much smaller caliber tiian if it were spherical. The sliell 
was built up of about 50 separate pieces of cast-iron, very accurately fittiid, and envel- 
opgd in an iron sheath. Outside of it w^re two bands of lead, soft enough to be forced 
into the rifled grooves of the gun, and thus to acquire the rotatory movement by which 
the straightness of flight is so much insured. 

The actual results obtained by a gun such as is above described are almost incredible. 
An ordinary long 32-])ounder weighs 57cwt. ; Armstrong’s 32-pounder weighs 26 cwl. 
The former requires 10 lb. of poAvder as a charge; for the latter 5 lb. AviJl suffice. The 
former Avill send a shot or shell 3000 yards; the range of the latter exceeds 9000 yards. 
The fuses attached to the shells are so exquisitely adjusted that the shell can be made to 
.burst dther directly on leaving the gun, or half- AA^ay on its path, or Avhen it strikes an 
(<abject; in the last-named case, even a sack of shavings will afford the necessary concus-' 
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sion; and yet, so close is the structure, that an uncharged shell has been fired com- 
pletely through 9 ft. of solid oak, without the pieces separating. A.’s ela])orate cxperi- 
ments were niade chiefly with a 6-pounder, If in. caliber, and so light that two men 
could carry it (without its carriage); this small gun could reacli 1500 yards with won- 
derful accuracy of aim, and had a range of 3000 at a certain elevation. 

‘When A. had spent much of his time and thoughts during four years on this sub- 
ject, the goverament, supported by the strongly expressed opinions of artillery officers 
of all ranks, proposed to secure the result of these experiments for the nation. A 
offered to the government, -without any stipulation, not only all his past inventions, but 
also all such as ho might hereafter discover. This led to arrangements which the min- 
isters in parliament characterized as liberal and patriotic on his part; and the terms thus 
suggested were accepted. An office was created for him, that of chief engineer of ritled 
ordnance, for seven years provisionally; and a certain amount of salary was determined 
on, in consideration at once 'of his past inventions and of his future services. He was 
knighted hy the queen in 1858. 

Tlie peculiar connection, partaking in some degree of the nature of a partnership, 
between tlie government and the Elswick firm, underwent changes from time to time, 
and was brought to a close in 1863. During its continuance, guns of gradually increas- 
ing power were made on A. ’s system; 3, 5, and 12 pounders; then 18, 20, 32, and 40 
pounders; then rapidly increasing in caliber, until at length a 600 pounder was pro- 
duced, weighing upivards of 20 tons. The coil system of construction, the adoption oi 
a large number of rifle grooves, and the use of the beautifully formed segment shell, 
•were continued; but A. made variations in the combination of steel arid iron, and 
adopted muzzle-loading for many of hisTarger guns. Elaborate experiments made by 
the war office led to a conclusion that the A. breech-loader has many disadvantages for 
large ordnance. Notwithstanding its range, accuracy, power of working in a" small 
space, easiness to clean, and safety to the gunners while loading, it is neither so cheap 
nor so simple as the muzzle-loader; it is difficult to handle, complicated, apt to get out 
of order, and not so useful for general purposes. The comparative cheapness lias had 
much to do with the preference of the war office for the Woolwich gun, a muzzle-loader. 
A. supplies and has long supplied many foreign governments with his guns, chiefly of 
large caliber. The manufacture is of the highest order, effected through the medium 
of machine tools of exquisite construction; but the practical utility of the gun, as com- 
pared with the Whitworth, Palliser, and other kinds, is still matter of controversy. 

The great reputation and commercial success of A. depend on Iris skill as a con- 
structor of water-power machinery. Early in his career, m 1847, when a plan was 
adopted for sux^pl^ung Newcastle with water, he suggested that the power derived from 
the descent of the" water through pipes from the reservoir should be utilized for work- 
ing hydraulic cranes on the qiiay^ and for various mechanical purposes in the town; 
this was done with marked success. The system has rapidly grown ; until, at: length, 
the A. hydraulic machinery is largely adopted in England and abroad for raising, lower- 
^ing, liaiiUng, and other purposes in connection with railways, canals, clocks, piers, har- 
bors, lock-gates, manufactories, warehouses, etc. The fabrication of the machinery 
employs a very large number of hands at Elswick, where the works are carried on by a 
joint-stock company. A., who belongs to several scientific societies, was in 1863 elected 
president of the British association; lie was instrumental in bringing about the appoint- 
ment of the coal commission in 1866. ; He has also taken an active part in the inquiries 
concerning the operation of the patent laws. Cambridge and Oxford have conforred 
honorary degrees on A., who is a member of several foreign knightly orders. 

ARMSTRONG, 'WnxTA'M Jessxtp, b.d. , 1796-1846; b. N. J. ; an American Presby- 
terian clergyman, He was pastor of the first Presbyterian church in Richmond, Va., 
1824-34; afterwards secretary of the American board of commissioners for foreign mis- 
sions until his death, His lire and sermons have been published. He lost his life by 
the wreck of the steamboat Atlantic on Long Island sound. 

A'RMY. Referring to Anmm (Akcient, Medtjsval, and Modeen) and to Beitiset 
Army for brief historical notices of national military forces, and leaving to other por- 
tions of this work all details concerning the formation and tactics of such forces, it may 
be well to mention here certain distinctions in the application of the name A. A covef- 
inr/ A. is encamped or in cantonments, for the protection of the different passes of roads 
which lead to the town or other place to be protected. A siege A. is ranged around or 
in front of a fortified place, to capture it by a regular process' of besieging. A bloeJcad- 
ing A,, either independent of or auxiliary to a siege A., is intended to prevent all ingress 
and egress at the streets or gates of a besieged place. An A. of obsermtmb takes up an 
advanced position, and by celerity of movement keeps a close w-atcli on all the maneu- 
vers of the enemy. An A. of Tetonnamance has a more special duty at a particular 
time and place, to ascertain the strength and position of the enemy's forces. A flying 
A. comprises a strong body of horse and foot, moving quickly from place to place, to 
alarm the enemy, and to protect garrisons. Any one of these may be forced into an en- 
. gagement in the field; but they are all more or less subsidiary to the main A., by which 
the greater operations in the field are usually conducted. 
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A"EMT AMIHISTHATIO^. Tlic ■^vhole of the operations connected with the raising, 
clothing, pawing, maintaining, and controlling of the British army, are included in the 
term A. A. IImjj are distinct matters from military command and discipline. The 
sorereign has ih.e siipi-eme command of the British army; but the secretary of state Id., 
war is Ikt responsible reprcseni alive in all that concerns administration — the com- 
niandcr-in-cbicf bciiig her rct.ux‘sonlative ill matters relating to military command and 
disf.lplioe. The se{*reiary is the organ through whom the Avishes of the sover( 3 ign arc 
roc'oncded wiih tlie wishes and. intenfions of parHament. Until the war with Kussia in 
lAK, Use adrn iiustrati\x? departments Avere much scattered; their defective organization 
h'd in great pji.rt to the miseries suffered by llic British troops in the Crimea; but uoav 
limy are all consolidated under the secretary of stnte for W'ai\ See War Department, 

ABMY A0EHT. See Aoekt, Araiy, 

ABMY ESTIMATES, In the spring of every year, the British government having 
formed a plan concerning the extent and appliances of the military force for that year, 
tb,e war oiUce s^mds to tlie treasury a -series of accounts setting forth the probable cost of 
oYery-tldiiig requimd. Tlu3 uecounts are called the A. E. If they are approved by the 

1.n*asiiry, tlie elnancellor of the oxchefjiier adverts to these, along Vith other cstiniates, 
in Ids annual “linancial stateinentd’ made to the liouse of commons in his capacity as 
guardian of the public purse. In preparing the A, E. the secretary of state for war 
?)pplies to tli(“ heads of all the departments under liim for detaili^d accounts of their 
probable requirements, Anotluir functionary then incorpiorates and adjusts these into a 
Avliole; llicy are submitted the treasury; and, if approved, ai-e presented, to the bouse 
as llie A. E, 8houl<l die commons , grant the money, the accountant-general of the war 
oliice makes the requisite drafts or demands fwm. lime t(* time; and the I reasuiy au- 
thorizes the ’payrnader-general of the forces’ to boner these drafts. The money itself is 
in the bnnk of England; tliis establishment receives a certain annual sum from tho goV" 
ernmenf for maiuiging such, hnamuid matters. 

The A, E. are drawn up in coidormity with, a model Avhiedi differs little from year to 
.year. There are certain great lieadings, each comprising many minor dhisioos: viz., 
1. Ryjiilnr- (4 Amty:); % Au.r.flMn^ und forces (4 votes): 3. Onhnitm 

edahlhluiienh rid itnf<ir.tore\ and 'iwrchisrs if stores (4Amtcs); 4. IFerA’s and build' 
•Oiys' \barra<‘k.'^, tortiticullons, etc.): o, Kdncai tonal (schools, libraries, etc.); 

6. AduiiinArdtl'Oi of the annjf; 7, Aon-e.ffWtlre services (half-pay, retiring allowances, 
pensions, eu*.). d'he various hems are more or less sifted by the house d^f commons; 
and any one or ni(n'(5 of tijeni can be refuse-d allogethcr, or granted in diminisheil 
amount. 1’he A. E. for 1879-80, Avhich maybe cited here as ah illustrath^e example, 
refer to the period froiu April 1, 1879. to Slar. 31, 1S80. Tbe total num]>er of men, 
including the stall of the militia forces, on tlie home and colonial establishment of the 
army, and exclusive of lliose serving in India, was 13o,0'do. Tlie total number serving 
in Inclia was T2,0d3, wliicli are charged against the Indian treasury. The horses Avere 
26,218, of which 10,834 were for India service. Without going into any details, Ave 
will simply givtj tlie ainou ids under the six great headings: 


1. Kee;iil;n* forces— ])ay and alloAvanccs. . 


£4,944,200 


2. Auxiliary and reserve forces.* l,2oS,o00 

3. Ordnance services (provisions, elotliing, arms, stores)...... s’sSb’oOO 

4. Works and building 803,300 

5. Various services (education, admiuLstration, etc.). ' *432d)00 

6. Hou-etfective services 2,625,800 

c £15,645,700 

AEMY LIST is tlie name of a publication issued montlily by authority of the Avar 
office, ll contains the name.H of all commissioned olUccrs in the British anpy. Tiieii 
come tlni gi‘uer:d and field ofiicers of tiie dying-out Indian army. Next the names of 
all ofiicers who liold rniiifary honors or staff appointments, llie bulk, of the Avorlv, 
]ioAvever,J.s taken up Avith an enumeration of all tlie regiments in the queen’s army, and 
all the oiruMU's in each regimmit, arranged according to tlie mimerieal rank of the regi- 
ments. I o Ibis are added li>ts of tin* officers of the rifle brigade, colonial eor]).?., royal 
arliileiy, royal engineers, royal marines, control, and army medical deparlment: and of 
officers retired on full-pay ami on half-pay. Next follow the ofiicers of tbc 3 militia, 
y<*oman!y, aiiii volunteers; and then the militia and volunteer officers of tbe .'-everul 
colonies, A. full index, an obfiuary, a list of tbe changes gazetted dnriiig tlie past 
inonth,^ and of the new regulations, complete the work. A larger work' of similar but: 
non-ufllcial ebaraeler, JJ<t,rCs A. A., liv a more condensed firrangement of type, gives all 
(be information contained in tbe oflieial list, and much in addition. 

A RM\ REdf^TEH. the oflieial list of the United States arnyy, published annually, 
slioAviag the position, rank, tuid flulits of (fificers, regiments, companies, etc., wdtb. the 
promotions and casualiii'S during the preceding tw'elve months. 

ABMY SGSOOLS. The colleges, academies, and schools relating to military matters 
in this eounhy sna}’’ be giTniped into three clas.ses — those inte>’^h?d to increase the mili- 
tary ctncieiicy of llHMiflicci'N and men; tiiose for imparting mhitavy knowledge to per- 
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sons not yot in military service; and tliose wldcli bear relation to the ordinary sdiool- 
tuition of soldiei's of the ranks and their children. The principal of those in tin? first 
group are the staff college, the royal military college at Sainllnirsl, the scIkh)! ol i^nUtary 
engineering at Chatham, the department of artillery studk^s at Woolwicin the sch.onl of 
gunnery at Slioehiiry, the school of musketry at Hytlie, and the royrd arliikny instim- 
tUm at'^yoolwieh. *The second group is represented by the royal military ju^aderny nt 
Woolwich; while in t})e third are the royal military asylum (better known ns the duke 
of York’s school) at CUielsea, the royal Hibernian school at Dublin, the regimental 
schools, and the garrison schools. Chelsea hospital is an asylum for veterans, not a 
school of instruction. See Militahy Academy, jUitatahy Schools, Sanduiiiist, etc. 

AHMY, United States. See United States Ajimy. 

AEMY WOBES COBPS. Wi)on the British generals engaged in the Crimean i-var, in 
the later months of lt:Jo4, knew that the siege army would need to winter outside 
Sebastopol, grave difficulties w’ere presented to their notice. The distance from the 
landing place at Bnlaklava to the front of the >siege-cainp was not less than 8 miles; and 
the only road Avas a nuid track, almost impassable in Avet weather. How to get the 
heavy guns, the shot and shell, the provisions, and the general stores up to tlic front, 
Avas a "question not easy of solution. The Britisli soldiers av ere too few oven for the 
ordinary military duties, and yet they were called upon for services of yn extra and 
arduous nature. When these facts became known in England, a sugg(‘stion Avas !nade 
tliat an “ army works corps should be formed, to consist of strong and ellhrient rail- 
Avay excavators, Cornish miners, and well-sinkers; that these should haA^e Avlth Iheni all 
the tools and appliances for ns aking roads and digging Avells; and that they should be 
accompanied by traveling Avorksliops and skilled artisans, to effect that which might 
require more skill than physical labor. The immediate necessities of lord Baglan, in 
regard to bringing up supplies, were met by the (Construction of a railivay from Bahik- 
lava to the heights outside Sebastopol, by special contract Avith Messrs. Peto and Bras- 
sey; but the large amount of bodily labor continually needed for various seiwic-cs, led 
to the formation of the A. W. 0. The raising and oi*ganization of tliis force were 
intrusted to Sir Joseph Paxton. As soon as lie had obtained 1000 efficient men, he 
sent them out; and their Amlue was so soon felt by lord Raglan, that other detachments 
gradually followed, until the corps comprised 8o()0 men in the later months of 1855. 
The men Avere paid well, and they Avorkecl Avell; and as their engagement related only 
to the special duties connected Avith the siege-camp, the country Avas not saddled with 
any burden after the need for these seiwices'' had ceased. They did not require to be 
drilled for their duties, like sappers; and they were ready for work at once, as artisans 
or laborers. There Averc some cases of disagreement lietween the men and their em- 
ployers, after the whole of the British had returned from the Crimea, in a matter of 
Avag(?sduc; but this was a question of detail, and did not atfect the usefulness of the 
('orps. ''i’he experience Avas valuable, as shoAving the relative advantage and disad- 
vantage of employing civilian laborers in mililary^operations. As one result, it maybe 
o])serAT‘d that the milit,ary authorities have been careful not to repeat the experiment in 
later Avars. 

ARMY" -WORM, in the northern states the laiwa of a noctuid moth, lieUopliiki- imi- 
pnnetata. It groAvs to nearly 2 in. in length; its appearance Awics Avith the 
successful monltings, as is common wuth caterpillars, but Avhen grown it is dark gray 
marked AAuth three y(ffloAv stripes above, and a Inoader one of the same color along each 
side. The moth is light chocolate hroAvn, hearing a Avhite dot in the center of each 
fore-AAuiig. Two generations appear each summer; occasionally in so great num]>ers as 
to cause serious damage. Their raA^ages may be checked in a'mtasure by siir rounding 
the field AAdiere they are found bv a double fiirroAv, or a ditch, and crushing tliixsc that 
■■"fall in..- ■' ■ 

The soiitlKU’n army or cotton worm, ffletia arglUaoea, is a much more troublesome 
visitor. Tlie larva is a semi-loopcr, yelloAvisli greem; tlie segments of the.hody arc orna- 
mented Avith black dots, ap])earing as warts under the microscope, some of them sujAport- 
ing Jiairs. In some specimens a dorsal line is visilffe. Tliere are three broods in the 
same season, and tlie latter is often A'ery destructive to the cotton plant. The imago 
soincAvhat resembles timt of the northern worm, hut is slighter, and lacks the white dot. 
It flies as far n. as the great lakes. 

ARNA.UD, Hentii, 1641-1721; historian of the Vaudois, pastor and painter; a natiA^e 
of Piedmont. Encouraged by the English revolution and tlie (mthronernent of William 
in., and probably A\'ith"'pecuniary assistance from England, A. undertook to ]>ring back 
to their native valleys tlie Yaudois expatriated by Y^ictor Amadeus of Savoy. In Sept., 
1689. he led about a thousand of tlie exiles into the Amlley of tlie San Martino, though 
oppo.sed by a superior force; but being in danger of attack by 20,000 troops, he retired 
to the high table-hind of the Balsille, making sucli fortifications as he could. IhTC he 
was assaulted, May 2, 1690, by 22,000 French, Avhosn failure Avas so complete that A. 
lost not a man, Avliile the French were almost decimated. A. did not risk another light, 
but withdrew^ to Angona, and. just Avhen final capture seemed assurcal. he learned that 
was, begun between France and Piedmont, and that the Pi(‘dmontese king had 
suddenly '^^cotne a friend of the exiles, ready to recciAm them. The Vaudois were at 
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peace in their valleys untn the war of tlie Spanish succession began, -when A. and his 
men did good service against France: l)ut when that was overj the king of Piedmont 
again leagued with Prance against t'nein, and 3000 A'^audois were expelled, finding 
an asylupi in Wurt('iuherg\ A. was invited to England by William III., but preferred 
top'enmiri paistor among his exiled countrymen at Schohberg, where he wrote liis 
Hii-fiotre (i<' l((, (J lon'e use- licit fi‘e6 des Vaudols dans leuTH dedicated to queen Anne. 

ASKAULB, Axrdu.KpjE, a daughter of Pobert Arnauld dAVndilly, was b. on. the 28th 
Nov., 1024. From her t'arilest years she exhihited an extraordinary force and resolute- 
ness of character, and excibal much anxious speculation concerning her future career 
among her relatives. When not quite Iwmnty years of age, she beemne a nun at Port 
Royal dos Fhasups, where slie had hciui educated by her aunt, Marie .laqueline Angel- 
i(iue Arnauld, sister of the great Arnauld. Nine years after, she was made subpriorks; 
and on removing some years later to Port Royal de Paris, she held the same office. 
During the persemithm of the Port Royalists, A, iV., by her piety and coumge, sustained 
the spirit of the sisterliooiL The whole family, male and female, were determined Jan- 
senists, and none more so than mother Angelique de Saint- Jean (her conventual name). 
Slie had mueb to endure, but she met misfortunes with earnest intrepidity. A. royal 
order Avas issued to break up the niumery. The police arrested the inmates, Avho were 
dispersed in various convents throughout France, and constant efforts were made by the 
Jesuits to induce them to sign the “formulary of Alexander YII.” A. A. wms alone 
cxc.'mpted from listening to their arguments and solicitations, her “ obstinacy” being 
su]q)osed invincible. At length, by command of the archbishop of Paris, the nuns 
Avere i-estored to Port Royal des Champs; but for some years they Avere subjected to a 
strict surveillance by soldiers, Avho watched all their moA^ements," and alloAved them no 
intercourse Avith persons out of the convent. In 1609, hoAA^eAmr, Avas issued the edict of 
(‘lennmt IX. for the peace of the cliurch, Avhieh Avas a kind of compromise on this 
A'cxed qiKistion of Jansenism and Jesuitism. The nuns received back the privileges of 
Avhich they liad been stri})ped, and constituted their society aneAV, A. A. wms" again 
elected prioress. In 1678, she Avas made abbess. The next year, her protectress,"^ the 
Ducijes.se de Longueville died, and the persecution recommenced by the prohibition to 
receive any more’ iioauccs. Still AngerKpie did not despair. She consoled the nuns, and 
exerted all her infltiencfi Avith persons in poAver, but Avith little effect. At hist she sank 
under a complication of griefs, and expiri'd on the SOtliof Jan., 1684, leaving behind her 
as bright and beautiful ahnemory as any of her countryAvomen. She Avas learned Avitli- 
oiit l)eing pedantic, pious AviUioiit bigotry, and gentle to others in proportion as .she Avas 
severe to herself, A. A. Ayrote sev^eral works, the most valuable of Avhich is Memoires 
'pour serur d la Vie de la Mere Mark Angelique Arnauld de Samte Madeleine^ Beformatrke 
de Port RoyaL 

AEITAIJLI), AisTOTXe, the greatest adAmcate of his time in France, AAms b. at Paris in 
1560. He AAuis descended from an ancient family of xVuA'^ergue, wdiich had distinguished 
itself both in civil and military affairs. A. A\’as ‘not less remarkable for his eloquence 
than for his probity. His zealous defense of the university of Paris against the Jesuits 
in 1594 AAmn for him a wide celebrity. It Avas reprinted iii"l717. He published another 
Avork against the society of Jesus, and seA’cral tractates of an earnest political character. 
The Jesuits accused him of being a Huguenot, but the accusation, A^'as unfounded, for 
he had no personal pi'edilcctlon in favor hf Protestantism as a distinct religious system. 
He had several cliildren, Avho formed the nucleus of the Jausenists and Port- Royalists. 
He d. 29th Dee., 1619. 

AEKAITLB, Axtotiste, known as “the great A,,” the twentieth and youngest son of 
tlic preceding, w’as b. at Paris,. Feb. 6, 1612. Although originally intended for the ])ar, 
he cbuld not conc<?;il his dislike of the legal profession, andwas iii consequence dedicated 
by ids mother to the service of the ehiirch. Entering the sorbonne, he became a pupil 
of Lescot, the conressor of cardinal Rieheiicii, and afterwards bishop of Chartres. Lcxscot 
initiated him into tlie scholastic theology; but his atkmtkm haviog been draAvn to the 
Avriliogs of xiugusline, he soon conceUmd an admiration for that profoundest of tlie 
early Christian "thinkers Avhicli he ever after retained. It Avas Augustine, he himself 
admitted, avIio first shoAved him tlie great difference betAveeii the tAvo states — that of a 
nature AAiiole and sound, and that of a nature corrupted by sin. In 1641, the sorbonne 
Avished to reeeiA^e liim into their society, on account of his extraordinar3’' piety and 
talents, but cardinal Riclieliiui opposed this. In the folloAving year he Avas ordained a 
priest, and in 1643 he publi.shed a AAork entitled De la Frcquvnte Yhtnmvmon, Aviiieh Avas 
received in the most faAmrable manner Ijy all except the Jesuits, who had taken alarm at 
the virtiK's of A., and AAcre alread}’ attempting to defame one avIjoiu tbeAMnstinctively 
felt to be a reproacli to their order, xis a consequence of this .publication, he Avas now 
admitted “ of the society” of tlie sorbonne. X. not only replied to the aspersions of the 
Je.suits in his are rtisse. meat, Init also wnt forth a Avork which Avas the prelude to a long 
and fierce contest Avith his adA-ei'saries, Thvohgk Morale des Jhuites Qi\iwd\ Theology <If 
the Jesuits). But the hatred of tht.^ hitter Avas not confined to literary libels; they aclAised 
the chancellor of the sorbonne to carry the dispute to Rome, Avhither A. would Ikj 
oblig’cd to folloAv and defend himself. In this scheme, however, they were defeal(3d. 

A. now buried himself ^'-^’^^Asion for 21 years, during which period, hoAvever, bis 
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pen wa .3 almost contimioiisly active. In 1644 appeared his Tmclitlon defEglim surla 
Fdnitehce (Opinion of the Church on the Doctrine of ]\uiit.eiu‘e). It was a reply to the 
attacks which the Jesuits had made against ins Fnquenf (JommununL A. was stiJI 
entangled in the disputes wdiich arose out of* this treatise, -when lie hecanic iuTohavl in 
another controversy^ that colored the whole of his sulisequeiit career, aud may he said ta 
have won for him* his position in history. This av as the great Jansunist eonlroversy. 



doctrines of predestination, tlio corruption of liuinap nature, and the clepraAtty of the 
wi" 
of t 
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interwoven into their “scarlet-colored” web of ethics. The Avork, in the meantime, Avas 
condeUined by pope Urban YIIL, on the 1st of Aug. 1641. A., Avho quickly appro 


Apologie < ^ 

that it Avas not ahvays controversial. IVheneATr a moment of armistice Avas permiUed 
him, he occupied it lin Avriting such Avorks as Mmurn do rBglFe CathuUgu.e, La Correction, 
La Gnue, La Verite de la IteUf/lon-, JJe la Foi, de V Fspevance, ef de la O/iarife, and the 
Maiiuel de Saint Aaf/ut^tine. lie also varied these occupations by translating into Latin 
his Freqnent Gomnmiiion, and by tlie composition of his Ahr/B Objcetioncs contra- liemit, 
LesenrUs Meditatioim, and several smaller tractates. In addition to his literary labors, 
be undc'rtook the direction of the nuns of Port Royal des Champs, a convent of AAdiich 
his sister, Marie Jaquelinc Angelique Arnauld, Avas abbess. In this retreat lie Avas sur- 
rounded by many friends, thirsting like himself for the quiet pleasures of study, some of 
whom haA^e left their mark is the Avorld, sucli as Pascal, Nicole, etc. Here they Avrote 
in common mimerous excellent Avorks. xi. executed parts of the Qraminaire Ueaerale 
Maisofinee, Elements de GeoniHrie, and L'Avt de Peiiser, In 1649, the Janseiiist contro- 
versy broke out more liercely than ever. The Augmtinvs of the bishop of Ypres Avas 
again attacked and condemned by the sorbonne and the pope, A. replied in his Cormid- 
cr((ilons. In 1650 appeared Avhat he conceived to be his best work, IJ Apologie pour les 
Saints Peres, For the next half-dozen years he was engaged in constant and painful dis- 
putes; yet, in spite of the |;>olemlcal clmracter of his life, "the impression of bis piety and 
earnestness aa^xs deepened in the mind of the nation; and on reading some of .his com})o- 
sltions, even xUexander YIL is reported to have praised the autlior, and to liave exhorted 
liiui for the future to despise the libels of his adversaries. During the strife he published 
La Concorde des Eauigiles mul E Office da Saint-Sa creme at In 1 655-56. for jirudcntial 
reasons, he left liis retreat at Port- Royal; about the same time ho A\’as expelled from the 
sorbonne aud the faculty of theology. ’ . 

In 1656, the war witii the JesiiUs was renewed — not, hoAvever, by A. in person. An 
TinknoAvn knight Avitli closed visor liad ridden into the lists— the gVeat Pascal Under 
the norn de plume of Louis de Montalto, lie discharged his scorpion Avht against the Jesuits 
for about a year and a half in the Provincial Letters. A. furnished him Avitli materials; 
but, in 1658, he took the field In. propria persona, by publishing his Cing Ecr its en favour 
des Cares de Paris coiifre ks Casakdes reldcMs. In 1662 appeaiA'd La Noarelle IlereskfiA 
the Jesuits); in 1669, the first volume of his Morede Pratique (of the Jesuits), tlie last of 
Aviiicli Avas not published until the year of his deatii. 

A., who was a sincert? Catiiolic after his fashion, next had a theological controversy, 
properly so called, Avith the reformed minister Claude, the consequence of which Avas his 
volume JJu. Jicnoersement de la hforalc de J. C.par la Doctrine dcs Calrinistes toachant la 
Jiistif cation (1()?2). In 1675, he returned to the sulrject in his Impiete de la- Morale d-es 
Calvinistcs. Some years previous to tins, A. had enjoyed tlie peace of (.lemcnt TX., 
Avhich put a stop for the time to the Jansenist controversy. He had been presented to 
the papal nuncio and to the //m nr? rnonarqae, of whom flattered iiim higlily; but 
the Jesuits, who could not breathe freely in his presence, used their utmost eilorts to 
prejudice Louis against him, and at last the king issinnl an oixler for his arrest. A. hifl 
liimself for some time, but finally witJidrew into Belgium. He felt his exile keenly, 
though honored by many learned *and iuliuential persons, and could not rest in one city, 
but Avandered from iilace to place, CA^er displaying the same astonishing vigor of miiul 
and the same polemical tendency'. It is strang-e that this man, who' avus celebrated 
amongst his friends for equanimity and gentleness of heart, should have been so bitter 
in his controversies, even with his friends, for lie Avrotc not ag.ainst his enemies only, 
but against Pascal, Domat, Nicole, his protector, pope Innocent XL, and his old friend 
p5re Malebranche. So earnest was he for the trutli— which earnestness laid no doubt 
been greatly intensified by persecution and controversy’'— that he couicl ncATr thoroughly 
realize the idea that tiiere might be truth on the other side also. IIc d. at Brussels, 8th 
Aug., 1694. His works, which amount to upAvards of 100 volumes, Avere published at 
1775-88. 

,1 lI Hbtoi, 1597-1692; bishop of Angers. He abandoned the bat for the 
V ^ was mediator betAveen Innocent X, and the Barberini (a x>owcrful 
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family,^ one of whom was a cardinal), and foi* liis success a medal was made and a statue 
set u}) ill his honor. In 10-19, lie was made bishop, and became a sh*oinr Jansenist, being 
one of tlie predates wdio refused to sign an acceptaneo of the Inill annin-^t that heresy, 
lie was renuirkahle for close attcidioh to "duty, limiting his sleep to five hours. Ilis 
K(‘(jo1t(jJions at ilte (Jourt of llovLe fiiriiislies five volumes of curious iurormation and 
gossip. 

AjlXAULT), jACxpjETuxE ^Iaiue (usually called by her name in religion, ^Iahte 
AAOLiLKiUE I)E Sainte :dA<n3ELEiXE), 1). J'591 ; seccHul daugliler of tiie celebrated 
advocate', Antoine Arnauld. In her 9th year she assumed the dress of a. novice; and, 
concealing her age, her father indiieed the' iiopc to nominate her abi)ess of Port Poyal 
wdieii siie was a little over 11 years old. At hrst she disliked her situation, hut a seiauoii 
in ly'bS fully converhal her, and she ])assed at once to the severest convemt dis('ip]iae. 
bdie speedily Ijecame famous for piety, and when Madame d’Estrees, abhess of Idiuibis- 
son, was removed for gross misconduct, Angerutiie received charge of the convent. In 
lC)2d, she returned to iA>rt Koval, and three" years latin- the coniiunuity removed to the 
iioiise known as Port Koyarde Paris, where siie fulfilled a long cherished desire in 
resigning Ix'r dignity of ablx'ss. Phe was afterwards superior of a new religious coin- 
muniiy in Paris; them prioress at Port Koyal, where hi;r sister Agues w'as aiib'ess; and in 
lG4d Ann with a few {•ompanions, did miieh kindness to the )>oor who were ()p])ressed 
by (lie civil wars. She d. in IGhi, just before the storm of persecution reached her 
liome.^ ' . . ■ ■ . . ■ 

AEITAUIB, KoiiEUT b’Axdtlta, the oldest son of Antoine Arnauld, the advocate, 
and brother of the great Arnauld, was b. at lAris iu lc8(S. He was a person of con- 
sidiTr.bie conseipience at the lAench court, wdicre Ihs iiitluonce was ever exerted benefi- 
cially. Kalzac >p<;ke v^tv highly of liim. At the age of 55 he'tpiitlcd tlie hustle of the 
vorid for the solitude of I\)n"l*oyal des Champs, where lie devoted himself to religious 
liistory and biogra])hy. liis (*hiei works are translations, sucli as those of the Ooafck<io?is 
of Avf/usfni(\ and of the Ilisloyj/ of (he by Josephus. Tiie latter work is esteemed 
more elegant tlian accurate, however. In lOGy appeared his tramshition of the Lars of 
the JIoiifI aih.rti of the Disvrt, and of sorer ai Ldinis ; and in 1670, that of the works of St. 
Thm-e.Na. He was likewise the author of some ])ieces of religious verse. Ho d. 27tli 
Sept., 1074 

AH.XAL7./r, Yixcext Axtoxne, 170G-18G4; a French dramatic author. In 1797, the 
lirst eouncil sent him to the Ionian islands on diplomatic business, and for a time be 
Ihxd in Venice. That city suggested Vointiens, produced in 1799, and favorably 
received, particularly by Hapoleon, before whom A. gave lectures on the old city of the 
doges. He was advanced by HapoltMm to ollices in the academy and tlie university. 
BcNides his early tragedies, Martas a Muitarves, Ijncrcce, and Les Un/Aeas*, he wnde 
works in jirose, poems, faldes, and Fie Politlqm et Militalre do Mapoleart^ and assisted 
iu the Moucelle lUocjraphie des Cuiitcmporalucs. 

AEOT, or AEHBT, JoirAXX, a German Protestant divine, b. at Ballenstadt, in 
Anhalt, in 1555, became Lutheran pastor at Quediinburg, Brunswick, and elsewhere, 
and <1. at Celle, Hanover, in 16,21. x\.s a man ho was remarkable for his piety and active 
benevolence; but he is chiotly kno\ym for a W’ork entitled True Christ iaiiifif (Wahres 
ChrHtenthum), which "was translated into most European languages, and is yet popular 
in G(;rmnny. Its object is “ edification” — the promotion of practical religion; ami it is 
written wiili great warmth and unction, and iu a strain of piety bordering bn mysticism. 
It has been {‘ailed tlie Protestant a Kempis, and its author the'Fenelon of the Protestant 
clmrcli. There is an English translation by W. Jaques (Loud,, iHlo, 2 vols.). 

AEIIDT, Ekxst Mouitz, professor in the university of Bonn, ami for half a century 
one of the leading })olitieal writers of Germany, was 'b. in the island of IK'igen in 1769. 
He ga,ve up the clerical profession, for which he was at first intended, and, after traveling 
over grc'ut part of Europe, became, in 1800, professor of liistory iu Greifsunld. Pteix', 
among other writings, iio publisluTi hi^ History/ of Serfdom in Fomrranm, for whieh lie 
was formally (ItMioiinced and accused ]\v several noiiles. In his Sjdrit of the. Times 
(Altciil)., 1807), he attac:k{*d Napoleon with siidi liohlness, that, after tlic Iniitte of Jena, 
he had to trike refuge in Stockliolm. Keturning under a feigneil name, he resumed his 
fuiK'tions at Greifswald in 1810; hut war becoming imminent, he iTsIgned Hie following 
year, and became an active co-operatin' wit li the minister Von Stein, and other patriots, 
in tlis'owing olT the foreign yoke, ills numermis fugitive writings, full of energy and 
lire, contributed nut a little t'o rouse ami sustain the s])iiit of Gi'rmany for the nar of 
liberation. His liest jioeiiis lielong to this ])e,riod, and siweral of thebi have become 
national songs. (A new selection, Lei])., 1850.) His song, What is (he CenniiTs Ldther- 
land? is sung wherever G(*rman is s[)oken. In 1818, he was made prob'ssor of modern 
history in the new university of Bonn,’ hut hev.nmo involved in 1819 in the })rosecntions 
for wiiat were called “demagogic movements,” and was snspemhxl. 'Though acipiilted 
on trial, he was made to rihlng retaining his salary. After twenty yf'ars’ suspension, he. 
was restored in 18I0. His writings arc numerous*, we may mention hi.s Bestihredat laj 
vnd Geoehiefite der Sehotthhat, Insihi, etc. (Jjeip., 1826'); a* i-ollection of his fugitive 
Schrifithfdr and aii nielne deirn Deaischen (J vols., Leip,, 1845); and J^rinmningea aas 
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AEr'KIM, Elizabeth yon, better kiioYm as Bettina, wife of Ludwig Achim vou Arnim 
(q.v.), was b. in 1785, at Frankfort-on-tbe-Maine. From Ler childhood excitahU; and 
eccentric, an early and profound impression was made upon her mind by tlie suicide 
of her friend, the canoness vou Gimderode. The next great event of her life was her 
devoted attachment to, and intimacy with, Goethe, at that time a man of nearly (50. 
Their correspondence, entitled Cxoeihf^'s Letter ft to a published in 1885* anti 

translated by Bettina into English. Her letters are poetical, graceful, and fascinating, 
though often careless and extravagant, and abound in graphic sketches of men of the 
time: Goethe turned many of tliese letters into verse. Beilina’s later works were .scrai- 
, political in their character, and, like her earlier, full of fantastic beauty. Blie lived to a 
; gx!^d old age, dying in 1859.- 


eJem amsem Lebeii (8d ed., Leip., 1842). He w'as elected a member of the Gvcrman 
national assembly in 1848, but seceded from it along with, the whole Gagern (q.v) ])arty 
in 1849. He powerfully supported the party who advocated a constitutional heredilary 
monarchy, and took a prominent part in *the appoiutnieut of the archduke Julm us 
regent, and in the fruitless deputation to Berlin to oircr the empire to the king of Prussia, 
After the dissolution of the Frankfort assembly, A. did not cease in his fugitive writings 
to advocate the views of the Gerinan national party. He d. 29tii Jan., 1860. 


ASI'IE, Thomas Augustine, doctor in music, one of the best aiid most genial of 
English composers, was h. in London, 1710, and rec.eivcd Ins early edu(*alioii at Eton. 
His father, wlio was an upholsterer, intended to educate Iiini for tfie bar; but the iove of 
music was too strong to be rcslraiued. Young A. became skillful as a violin-[)]ayer, 
forming his style .ciiielly on the model of CorelU; and his zeal in the study of innsic 
induced liis sister (afterwards celebrated as ]\lrs. Cibber) to cultivate her excellent voice. 
He wrote for her a part in his lirst otpera, JtomnKnid, which was first perfonm-d with 
great success ill 1788. Next followed lus comic operetta, Tom TJnriJib, or the Ooera of 
OpcrcLn; and afterwards his ik/mm (1738), which dis])layed greater cnltivatioji of .style, 
lie niarried a. singer, Oecilia Y^oung (1740); and after a siiceessful visit to Inland, was 
engaged as composer to Drury Lane theater, iind wrote many vocal pieces for tiie Ahtiix- 
liall concerts. The national air, Etdc Briiaivina, which' was originally given in a 
popular performance, The Mamue of Alfred, vras of his composition. He composed 
also two oratorios, the opera and* another, Arta.ver.ee,^, in the Italian style, but; 

his genius was better adapted to simple pastoral melody than to great dramatic conn 
positions. He’ d. in London, 1778. 


AEHEE, or Abna, the largest animal of the ox kind yet known. It is a native 
of India, and is found cliieliy in the forests at the base of tlie Himalayas and in 
the nortli-oastem provinces, never descending to the low plains. It is usually regcirded 
by naturalists as a xvild variety of the buffalo; but Mr. Vasey thinks “our informa- 
tion on the subject not yet siifficiently precise to determine tins point.” It is named 
hoi^ arnee, as a distinct species, by some authors. A pair of horns in the British 
museum measure more than six feet each along tlu‘ outer curve. When the head of 
an xl. IS placed with the muzzle on the ground, it requires tlie outstretched arms of 
a man to hold the points of the horns. From the manner in which the A. is intro- 
duced ill Indian paintiiigs, it would seem to have been sometimes tamed. 


AISirHEIM, or Abnhem, the Eoman Arenacura, capital of the province of Guelder- 
land. in Holland, with a pop. of (74)‘36,004, is situatcal on the rigid bank of the Hbine, 
which is here crossed by a bridge of boats. It has a considerable transit-trade between 
Aansterclam and Germany. The environs of this strongly fortifed town are exceedingly 
picturesque. Among its most remarkable buildings are the Beformed Dutch church, 
whicli contains monuments of the dukes of Guelderland; and the town-house, noted for 
the grotesque adornment of its front, which has gained it the name of Duivelsliuis. 
There are several paper-mills in the neighborhood. Here Sir Philip Sidney d. in 1586, 
after the battle of Zutplien. In 1813, A. was taken by storm by tiie Prussians, under 
gen. Billow, and the way thus prepared for the occupation of Holland. 


AEIT'HEM LANB, a name formerly applied to a region in north Australia, so called 
from the ship of the Dutch navigators who discovered’ it in 1618. 


AEI^ICA, a genus of plants belonging to the natural order composite^, sub-order corym- 
hferm. The flowers of the ray are female and ligulate, those of the disk hermaphrodite 
aiid tubular. The receptacle is naked; the pappiis hairy. The root, leaves, and flowers 
of the mountain A. (A. wordann), sometimes called mountain toliacco, are nuicli valued 
in medicine, and administered in various forms as a stimulant in paralytic affections, 
ty|)lioid fevers, and other diseases. They are also apjdied wuth much, benefit to bruises, 
to promote the re-ahsorption of e.Ktravasated blood. They contain a peculiar volatile oil, 
a resin, an extractive matter, and an alkaloid {(mricina). The root m perennial and 
crooked, the stem about 2 ft. high, simple or little branched, with few leaves, hearing on 
the summit a head of flowers of a dark golden yellow^, often 2 in. in breadth. It flowers 
from June to Aug., forms an ornament of mountain meadows in Gennaiiy and Switzer- 
land, and is found upon the continent as far s. as Portugal, and asfar u. as Lapland, 
but is not a native of Britain. 
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AR'ISTIM, Gisela TON, a German authoress, daughter of Bettina Ton A. and wife of 
Herniaun Grimm. She is Imown by her dramatic worksG » 

AB'ITIII, IvAiiL Otto Lunwroi ton, a welhkiiovvn writer of traTels and other works, 
was h. at Berljii, 1779. After studying at Halle and Gottingen, he traveled at dillerent 
times over the most of Europia tind was employed on the embassies at Stockholm and 
London. His Flilchtkje Bnnerkunfpti dnea Jiiichiiigen Bemtiden (Xhissing Remarks by a 
Passing 1h‘a,velcr, 0 vols. , Berl., Ib37-o0) is recommended for its clear, elegant style, ‘ as 
contrasted with the lumbering and involved writing of the “ academic ” schooi. A. 
also wrote in Eugiish towards Pnmm {Lond., 1814), and published 

OenuidL ^kdioiud ^{ekKi^es, with German and English text (Loud, 181(5), He was the 
author of a play and several poems, lie d. in 1861. 

AE Iifin, InjowiG Achtw TON, a fantastic but original German wiiter of romanees, 

' rvas b. in ilerlin, Jan. 30, 17S1. After devoting some years to the study of the physical 
sciences, lui i)egan his career as an imaginative author with AfriekH Hmdid/iom, d^ romance 
which, lliongh based on the principles of the new poetic school which had then risen in 
Germany, indicthcd, nevertheless, that the author could strike out a way of his own. 
His travels tlirough Germany afforded him an opportunity of catching the peculiaiitics 
of ]n)j)idar life in Its various" provincial manifestations. He was especially interested in 
the (.)]ii popular poetry, and stirred up among his countrymen a warmer sympathy for 
it ]>y tin* pahlicatioii. along with Glemens Brentand, of The Bog's Wonderliorn (Heidel- 
berg, 1806 8). In 1809 appeared the lf7r<-fer novels; in 1810, the 

romance entitled The Poverty, Rlehes, Giiilk andBiepentancs the Bountess Dolores; in 1811, 
ILd-.e (i-iid Jermaleni, the Sports of a Student, and the Adven tures of a Pilgrim, in which 
last bis htuiior took a very saucy turn. In 1817, lie published i\vd Croton Guardimis, a 
work cliaracterized by its originality, richness of fancy, and vivid portraitures. The 
later years of his life were spent partly in Berlin and partly at his estate near Dalime, 
where lie d. Jan. 21, 1831. 

ARNIM, or xiRiNEIEIM, Johann Georg, Baron von, 158&-1641; .a diplomat and 
general ill the thirty years’ .war. He was in the Swedish army under Gustaruis Adoi- 
plius, Init, though, a Protestant, Wallenstein, in 1626, induced him to join the imperial 
side, and to become Ills close friend and ally. After Wallenstein’s dismissal, A. went 
over to tiie elector of Saxony, and led tlie left wing of the Siexoii and Swedish, armies in 
the liattk; of Leipsic. Upon Wallenstein’s restoration, in 1632, the old friends were 
opponents in the Held; but as little was done by either, they were suspected of playing 
into each other’s hands. Wallenstein was assassinated in 1634, and A. began active 
operations, gaining a great victory at Liegiiitz; but after the peace, not deeming himself 
pfojKTly inmored by the elector, he retired to his castle, where he was taken by tiie 
Bwedes and imprisoned in Stockholm. He escaped, but died very suddenly while raising 
an army to revenge his wrongs. 

ASIO, next to the Tiber the most considerable river of central Italy, rises on Mt. 
Puiterona, an offset of the Apennines, at an elevation of 4444 ft. above the level of the 
sea,, arnl 25 m. n. of Arezzo. It Hows through the deep and fertile valley of Gasentino, 
in a s.e. direction; enters tiie richly cultivated plain of Arezzo, where "it receives the 
water of the (diiaua; then, flows in a*u,w. and n. course through the upper valley of the 
A. ( one of the most delicious parts of Tuscany; afterwards it receives the 
Sieve, its largest tributary, and turns its course toward the w., flowing past Florence, 
Empoli, and tlirough theJ. of .Pisa. Tlie whole length of its course is about 140 miles. 
In old times, the muboueluire of the A. was of "'Pisa; norv it is about 4 or 5 m. 
distant, in hit. 43'" 41' n., and long. 10" 15' c. It is navigable for barges as far uy) as 
Florence, but in the summer season even this frequently becomes impossible. The Italian 
poets speak of “the gohleiixV. but, in truth, its waters have mostly the unyileasant 
color of milk and coffee mixed together. The A. is noted for the rapid and destructive 
character of its inundations. The most memorable are those of Sept., 1537, when The 
wliole of (he Valdarno was laid under water, which rose to the height of 8 ft. in .some 
pans of Florence.*; and of 1740, the latter being caused by the long continuance of the 
.sirocco, which completely melted the snows on the Ayrennines. : 

ABTsTOTHUS, called Aeer, and sometimes “ the elder,” an early Christian writer, 
about tlie first yiart of the 4th c., a native of hTumidia, in xVfrica. He was a teacher of 
rhetoric’, and at flrst an opyxmeut of the Christians, but was converted in his early years. 

■ His fain(‘ rests chiefly upon his great treatise in seven books entitled Adversns Genfes, in 
wliich^ he answers the complaint against the Christians, that the calamities and disas- 
ters of the time were due to their impiety, and had come upon men since the establish- 
ment of the Christian religion. xV.’.s views were tinged with gnosticism and dualisin, 

AEIOLD, or AITN ATjD, of Brescta, was a native of that t., and was distinguished by 
the sm:(*,ess witii which he contended against the corruyflions of the clergy in the early 
part of the t2th century. He was educat(*d in France under Abelard, and adopted Hie 
luonasr.ii? life. By liis yireaehing, tlie ]K.‘ople of his native yjlace vrere exasperated against: 
theii* bishoy), and tlie fmanenlatioii and iiisurreetioiiary spirit syiread over a great part of 
the country, wlnm lie was cited before the second Lateran council, and banislusl from 
Italy. He retireil to France, but experienced the bitter hostility of St. Bernard, „jvhQ 
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denounced liim as a violent enemy to the church.^ He thereupon took refuge in Ziiricli, 
%vhere he vScltled for several years. l^Ieainvlule his doctrines exerted a po\veri‘ul 
dice in Rome> "whieh ended in a general insurrection against the government, 'wliercupon 
A. repaired thither, and endeavored to lead and direct the movement. He exiiorlcd the 
people to organize a government similar to the ancient Roman republic, 'with its consuls, 
tribunes, and equestrian order. But they, provoked by the treachery and opposition oi: 
the pupal party, and disunited among tliemselvcs, gave 'way ^to the grossest excesses. 
The city, indeed, continued for 10 years in a state of agitation and disorder. Lucius 
IL'was killed by the populace in an insurrection in 1145, and Eugeiiius liL. to escape h 
similar fate, fled into France. These violent struggles were subdued by pcqa- liadrian 
IV., who, feeling the weakness of his temporal authority, turned to the spirit luil, and 
resorted to the extreme measure of laying the city under excommunication, w lien A., 
whose party became discouraged and fell to pieces, took refuge with certain intlueuthd 
friends in Campania. Ou the arrival of the emperor, Frederick L, for hi;s f'oronation,' 
in 1155, A, was arrested, brought to Rome, tried, hanged, his body burned, and the ashes 
thrown into the Tiber. 


ARNOLD, Bejs'edict, b. Conn., 1740; d, England, 1801. Soon after the 'revolution 
broke out he was commissioned a colonel in the service of Massachusetts, and late in 
1775 led a 'force of 1000 men through the pathless northern forests with the intention of 
capturing Quehec. At the St. Lawrence river he joined gen. Montgomery, and the 
attack was made and failed on the last day of the year, xV. being severely wcvunded in the 
the fight, and Montgomery killed. He was made brigadier-genei-al, and in i 77(5 displayed 
much skill and courage in a naval tight on lake (4iamphijh, though he was not victori- 
ous. It lias been surmised that A.’s life and actions weie influenced by disa.ppoiiitment 
in not being made one of the first live major-generals, tliough he was the nex't one to 
receive that rank, in 1777. He was in the battle of Bemis heights, after wliicii lie liad a 
quarrel with Gates, who seems to have been jealous of him. In the conflict at Stillwater 
lie fought as a volunteer without command, rushing into the thickest of the fight with 
the utmost bravery. Hero he wtis again wounded, and forced for some months to retire: 
In 1778, he eommanded in Philadelphia, wliere be lived extravagantly and went into 
debt. Ill 1779, he inarried the daughter of Shippen, afterwards chief-justice of the 
state. Charges were made against liiin, and he was seuteiu'-ed by court-nmrtial to be 
reprimanded by the commander-in-cliief. Wasliington was as mild as possible, but A. 
was greatly chagrined, probably the more so liecauso he had for several inontlis been 
contemplating treason. In Aug., 1780, he asked, and obtained, command at West 
Point, the most important patriot fortress, wliicli^ he ottered to surrender to Sir Henry 
Clinton. The accidental capture of major xlndre, the British messenger, Sept. 2b*, frus- 
trated the scheme, and A. hastily cscapkl to the sloop-of-war Vulture. He immediately 
into the British service akid commanded an exjieditioii against ’Virginia, hut dill 
little except destroy'' property along James river. Tlie only acts of importance forwliich 
he was responsible were the burning of New^ London, and the massacre of the garrison 
at fort Griswold after the surrender. Near the close of the war he went to England, 
where he seems to have been held in no high esteem. He was in New Brunswick, in 
trade, in 1790-92, but soon went back to Loudon, where he died. 


ARNOLD, Edwin, an English author, b. 1831. He taught school in Birmingham, 
and was president of a Sanskrit college in India, resigning in 1860. His work has l)een 
{ihiefly in periodical literature, though he lias produced Grmldfi, a drmna; Poems. JSlirra- 
im ami Lyrical; Education in India; a translation of the Euterpe of Herodotus: and a 
metrical translation of The Ilitopades’a, from tlie Sanskrit. After liis relui’n to England 
lie published a History of Lord Dallamsids Administrathn. and another volume of poems. 
He was a correspondent of the London Telegntph during the war of the rebellion in the 
United States, sympathizing entirely with tlie loyal .states, and predicting their triumpli. 
At the deatli of Thornton Hunt he became chief editor of the Tetegrapli. While at this 
exacting work he found time to translate a volume of Grecian poems, and to ])rodiiee li}.s 
mo.st remarkable work. The Light of Ami, a production notable for its exquisite poetry 
and lofty pbilosophy, and the vividness and reality with which the scenery, climate, 
rnauiiers, and people of Hindustan, as they Avere 2000 years ago, have been iiortrayed. 
Its full title is The Light of Asia; or The Great Eenunciation; being the IJfe and Tkich- 
ings of Guatama {as told in i^erse by an Indian Buddhist), 


AEWOLB, Johann, a miller of Neumark, who lived in the time of Frederick II. of 
Prussia, and gave rise to a remarkable legal process. He complained to the king that 
his landlord, by making a pond, had take'ii uAvay water from the mill; tlmt he (xO had 
therefore refused to pay rent for the mill, of which he held a lease; but hml been con- 
demned to pay by the unanimous decisions of two legal courts. The king took up the 
ease, and regarding it as an oppression of the poor, reversed the decisions of the courts, 
dismissed his high-chancellor, imprisoned several other oflicers of justice, and gave or- 
ders that restitution should be made to the miller. Moon afterwards, the king died, and 
under Fredenck William IL the case was more coolly investigat(Mi, Avlien the rf'siilt was 
that the condemned chancellor and other oftieial persons were V.xonerated from all hlarne 
In -tlie matter, and the milleF was recompensed by the state for loss of time and jnouey. 


Ai’UoM. 


AKI'^'OLD, JoN'ATnA:^', 1741-98 ; au Amorkaii surgeon in the revolution. He was a 
meniher of tiio first colonial asscnnbly of lih ode Island; sewed medically in the patriot 
army; and was a mein]j(;r of tlie continental congress, in 1782-84. Late in life he 
removed to St. Johnsbury, Vt., and was for several years judge of the Orange county 
court. 

AP^HOLB, ^Iattiiew, a living English poet, the eldest son of the late Dr. Arnold of 
Kugly. w;i.s ]). 24tii Ih'C,., 1822, tind educated at Winchester and Rugby. In 1840 he 
Vvas eieeled scholar ot Ralliol colk'ge, Oxford; in 1844 he obtained the Newdigate prize; 
and in 1<S4.5 he was elected a feikwv of Oriel college. In 1851 he was appoinfed one of 
her luajesty’s inspectors of British sehools. In 1857 he was elected professor of poetry 
at Oxford, and in 1859-60 was sent to the continent by the English a’overnment as 
assistant to the commissioners appointed to inquire into the state of education hi France, 
Germany, and Holland. In 1865 he again visited the continent on a like mission. A. 
holds tli(3 lioiiorary degrees of Edinburgh and Oxford, and an Italian order. 

Mr. A. was first known as a poet of classic taste and exquisite purity of imagination, 
hut (jf late years lie lias almost exclusively betaken himself to prose. His chief pro- 
ductions in verse (1853), containing, among other fine pieces, AWeraZ? and Ih/n- 

tuTii, Trkivani aial Tsenlt, Balder, and 3Ierope (1858), an attempt to naturalize in English 
literature the form of the Greek drama; and Neio Poems (1867). His prose writings are 
growing numerous. Amongaiie chief are Ids lectures on Tmnslatmg Heyraer^i^^ liis 
Pu'port (yn. Edmatlon in Prance,^ Germany, and llolkmd {ISQl)’, A French Eton r/r Middle- 
d(tsHjiJdacatioii and the Stade (1864); Essays on Criticism (1865); Lectures on the Study of 
Celtic Literature (1867); Bclwols and UmrerdUes of the Continent (1868); Culture' and 
ArMpFy, a')h Ksmy in PoU^^^ and Social Criticism (1869); and Ilir/her Sclajols a?al Uni- 
'versitie^ in Gerniany (1874). In St. Paid and Protestantism (1870), and still more in 
Literature and Dogma (1872), he startled the public by his piercing and audacious appli- 
cation of literary criticism to religion. In 1875, he published God a ncl the Bible; in 1877, 
Last Essays on Ohurch and Beligion. 

ARK()LD, Richatid, h. 182^^ an American general, native of Rhode Island. He 
graduated at West Point in 1850, entering the artillery. In llie Avar of the rebellion he 
rose to brigadier-general of Amluntcers, and in 1866 was made brevet major-general of 
tlie regular army. 

AIESTOLD, Saaiuel, 1740-1802; an English composer; educated under Dr. .Hares in 
the chapel royal, and at 20 years of age appointed comi>oser at Convent, Gai'den 
theater. Here, in 1765, he produced The Maid ef the 2I.'iU. In 1776 he became 
composer to the Haymarket; in 1783 Avas a])pointed composer to the king, and ten 
years afterwards organist in Yveslminster abhejx Avhere he Avas buried. Among Ids 
\AT>rks are and Yarico, Ihsamvnd, The Battle of Ilerh am, Ilte Mountaineers ; ' iwnl 
in sacred music, The Cure of Saul, The I^rodigad Sok, Ahimelech, and "The Llcsitr reel ion. 
lie left unfinished an edition of Handers works. 

AEITOLD, Tiro.\rAS, d.d., head-master of Rugby school, and the author of a History 
of PiOiiiC, Avas b, June 13, 1795, at Avest CoAves, m the Isle of Wiglit. In 1803 he Avas 
sent to Warminster school, in VCilt shire, hut was removed in 1807 to the pulfiic school 
of Winchester, Avhere he rGniaincd till 1811, Avlieii luvwas elected n scholar of Corpus 
Cfiiristi college, Oxford. In 1815 he was elected fellow of Oriel (college, and he gained 
the chtnicelidr’s prize for the two university essays, Latin and English, for the^ years 
1815 and 1817. As a boy, avc ai'e told he Avas sljy and retired; as a .youth, disputatious, 
and sumcAv hat bold and unsettled in his opinions; but before he left Oriel, he bad won 
the go(Kl o])iiiion of a college Avhich at that time boasted of such names as Coplestnn, 
Davison, Whately, Ivehle, HaAvkins, and Hampden. He took deacon’s orders in 1818, 
and the year after settled at Laleham, near Staines, Avhere lie occupied liimself in pre- 
]>aving pupils for the uni^'e^sity. In 1820 he married Mary, youngest daughter of die 
Rev. John Penrose, rector of E'ledboi’ough, in oMottinghamsliire, and sister of one of lii.s 
earliest seliool and college friends. Lreveneii Penrose. About ten years Avere s])ent in 
this quiet and comparatively obscure life; he was preparing k.ims'elf for the arduous 
po.sl lie nfterAvards occupied; he was maturing his opinions, and he had also already 
commenced his great literary undertaking, tlie History of Home. It Avas a period wliich 
lie hims(4f AVas accustomed to look hack upon with some feeling of regret. His letters 
at this eptJcli reveal to us a fine ambitious spirit bending cheerfuily to the task of 1 uiilon, 
more useful than glorious; they also proAm to us tliat those view.s of a religious ami 
jiolilictil eharacter which afterwards distinguished liim, Averc being matuiud in the 
privacy of Laleham. “I have long had in my mind,” he thus Avrites to a Mr. .Black- 
stone, “a work on Cliristian politics, or the a'jiplieation of the gospel to the state of 
man as a citizen, in which the Avholo (jucstion of a religious establishment, and the edu- 
cation proper for Christian members of a Christian coinmonwcalth, Avould naturally find 
a piles'. It would embrace also an hisloric*al sketcli of the pretended conversion of the 
kingikans of the world to the kingdom of ('fiirist in the 4tU and 5th centuries, Avhlch t 

look u[)on as one of the greatest hors d'a'dresse that Satan ever played I 

mean that liy indue.! ne,- kings and nations to conform nominally to Christiitnity, and thus 
to get into tiieir hands the direction of Chri.stian society, he fias in a great measure sue- 
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ceeded in keeping out the peculiar principles of that soeicdy from any extondca sphere 
of operation, and insuring the ascendency of his own.” He here ex[)resses, in some- 
what sportive and familiar manner, the great princfiple wliieh he a iter\var(is contended 
for with so much earnestness that there should be a Christian laity, a Christian logis- 
laliiTC, a Ciuistian government; by which he did not mean a of law’s or govern- 

ment formed in the nianiier of the Puritans, out of texts of Scripture, rashly applied, 
hut imbued with the of the Kew Testament, and of the teaching of Christ. ^ 

It w’as at Laleham also that A. first hecaine acquainted witli Aiehuhr\s q/ 

Borne. This wars an era in his life. It produced a revolution in liis historical views, 
and his own IlUtory of Borne became modeled almost too faith! ull}^ ou that of the great 
German. ; , _ 

From Laleham he was called to undertake the artluous duties of the head-mast crsliip 
of Hugh}" school. On these he entered Aug., 1838. Our space does not ])erniit us to 
dwell upon the details of that system of public- education wliicli he peiiaq^s carried^ to its 
perfection. '\\T' can oiilv take" notice of the idgh lone, moral and religious, wliicli lie 

f reserved amongst hoys, He had the tact to make liimself both loved and feiired. 

fe guided with great dexterity the pftbMe opinion of Ihc echool “In the Iiigher forms,” 
says liis biographer, “any attempt at fiirtlHu* proof of an assertion wus liuincdiately 
checkcal. ‘ If 3'’ou say sol that is cpiite enough ; of course I believe ^aiur word;’ and there 
gi'ew up ill eonseqiiciiee a general feeling that it was a shame to tell A. alio — he always 
helievi^H one.” (In one occasion, wheiihe had been eouq'elled to send awmy several hoys, 
he sai<l: “It is not necessary that this should he a school of GOO, or lOO, or of 50 boys, but 
it in m-eessary that it sliould he a seliooi of Christ iuu gciitlemeii.” ^ 

But the school wnis very far from occupying the wdioli*^ energies of A. ^he JIKory 
of Home w'ent on; he took part in all the ‘great questions of the day, political ami 
thGologicah In politics he was a wiiig, without being fettered-— as \ye need hardly say — 
by the tics of pai\y. In the theological discussions of tlie day, he wuis cluetly dis- 
tinguished bjr the broad yieivs he had adopted of tiio nature of a Christian church. As 
alrcaidy intimated, it was his leading idea that ix G/iri^tiair people and a Ghewhair clrnnh 
ought to he s^monymous expressions. He would never tolerate that use o f the word cliurch 
wliidi limited it to the elergjg or which implied in the clergy any peculiar sacredness, or 
any traces of mediatorial function. The jment was uukuow’ii to him in the Christian 
community; this placed him at once in antagonism to the liigh cliurch party; and even 
ciergyrneir of the low church complained that he did not set sutllcicnt value on their 
sacred oi'dcr. But all men, of whatever party, admitted and admired the zeal with wliicli 
he taught that the full spirit of Christianity should permeate the W’hoie of our civil or 
political life. If he seemed to low^er the altitude of the clergy, it was only because he 
w'oiild raise the general level of the laity. He w;is convinced that “liie founders of our 
pr(^scnt constitution in church and state did triil}’’ (insider them to be identical, tlie 
Christian nation of England to he the chiircli of England; the head of that nation to be, 
for that very reason, the head of the church.” It may be doubted Avliether this is quite 
historically correct,; but it certainly presents a noble tlieoiy to the imtigination. 

In domestic life, Dr. A. was most happy; lu're he was distinguislied by unfailing 
cheerfulness and amiability. In 1833, he purchased Fox How, a small estate between 
Rydal and Amblesi<le, and it was in this elnirmlng retreat that he enjoyed in the vaca- 
tions, amongst the family*' circle, his own uninterrupted studies. Pox How has become 
a classical spot to every touri.^t. 

For a brief time he held a place in the senate of the London university; he resigned 
the seat on finding tlnit he could not introduce some measures wiiicii he" lind at heart. 
In tlie yc?ar 1843, lie received from loril Melbourne the otVer of the regius professoi’slup 
of modern history at Oxford. This appointment he ac(?epted wdth peculiar gratilication. 
He delivcretl sonic introductory lectures, which were heard w’itli enthusiastic interest; 
aiid^ it was his intention, on his retirement from Bugling to enter with zeal upon the 
duties of his professorship. But this and all other iitei’tuy enterprises were cut short b}'' 
a sudden and mo.st painful death. The last vacation was at hand, the journey to Fox 
How was to be taken in a few days, wlien he w-as seized with, a fatal attack of spasm of 
the lieart. Few biogi’aphiesendmore abriqitly or more mournfully; hut tlie sufferer met 
his death with perfect fortitude and the full hope of a Christian. lie dical dune 13, 1843. 
His principal works iw'e five volumes of se/nnom; Hie Ilosfory of Borne (3 vols.), brokcni off 
by his death at the end 'of the second Punic \var; and an ediikni of 'I hiicpdides. See Life 
and CorreispoiuleiiceofA., by Rev. A. P. Stanley, m.a., now deanof4\^estminster (1845). 

ARNOLD, Thomas Keticiievoer, 1800-53; an English clergyman and autlior of 
books on the study of languages. In 1838 appeared the first of his elementary series 
for Greek, Hebrew, Latin, and several modern tongues, which was followed by school 
classics, all of wdiicli became popular in both Englanil and the United States 

ASHOTT, Hettj, m.i)., was b. in 1788 at Arbroath, hut his family home was Bysart, 
near Montrose, Scotland. He w^as educated at the grammar school of Aberdeen, and 
subsequently at Marischal college in the same city, where lie had the advantage of study- 
ing natural philosophy under prof. Coplaiid, one of the most successful expouuders 
of mechanical science then living. A. made choice of medicine as a profession; and 
Walter going through the medical course at Aberdeen, he went to London in 1800, where 
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he became the pupil of Sir Evcrard IToiiie, surgeon of St. George’s hospital. After 
spending some years in the iia\'al service of Uie East India company, lie settled in 1811 as 
a medical pi’actitioner in London. In adelition to bis extensive general practice, A. was 
appointed, in 1815, physician to tlio French einbassjh and afterwards to the Spanish 
ein])assy. In 18d0, ].)r. A. was appointed a member of the senate of the university of 
London, then (‘stainished by government. lie was afterwards elected a fellow of the 
royal sriciety, and then of the geological society. In 1837, he w^as named a physician 
extraordinary to tlie queen. 

In 182o~24, i>r. A. was induced to deliver a course of lectures on natural philosophy 
in its ap-iilications to medicine. The substance of these lectures formed the basis of Id's 
Mehie)iU of Fit or Ndturdl Philosophy, General and Medical, published in 1827. Of 
numerous new applications of physical science to medical practice, and to the alleviation 
of human sutfcriiig in general, invented by Dr. A., may be mentioned the water-bed (q.v.). 
But it is ill conneclioii with improvements in the \varming and ventilating of lioiises 
that the name of Dr. xV. is most extensively known. In 1838, he pubiished a treatise on 
Warntinfj a-ud Ventilalhuj; and in 1855, aiiotiier On the SmoMess Fireplace, GMmnep-ralms, 
etc. The ‘‘Arnott stove” and ‘LVrnott ventilator,’’ which, with chaiiicteiistie philan- 
tiiropy and disinterestedness, Dr. A. refrained from patenting, are noticed under 
■WAKMtxc^ AXD AiiSTiiATiox. Ill 1801, lie published A Sui^'ey ef ldaman Prop res>^, full 
of iiiterestiug and enlightened views on improvement generally. In 1864, appeared Part 
1. of the long-promised revision of the Physics; this was followed by Part II., widch con- 
tains the suiijects of optics and astronomy for the lirst time, and also an interestmg 
supplement imtiiled ArithnieM-c Siinplified. 'xl.’s last publication was a small work oil 
national education. He d. in London Mar. 2, 1874. In the jmar 1859, lie expressed a 
■wisli to a friend to make a contribution to Mansehal college, Aberdeen, in aid of a course 
of lectures on natural pbi]oso]>hy, to be available to young men not regular students of 
the university. The union of tlic two Aberdeen colleges interfered with the project; 
and a few years later be gave 1*1000 to the united university, to provide a seliolar- 
ship in natural pliilosophy. This was follo\ved by the same gfe to each of the otbei 
three Scottish universities, and, for Aberdeen, a further gift of £500 to the meeiiimic.s-* 
iiistitutioTi. In London, j^lrs. xVrnottliad already given £1000 to each of two colleges for 
young ladies, to constitute scbolarsiiijjs for natural philosophy. In 1872, Dr. A. inli- 
mateil through Dr. Lyon Playfair that he meant to rei)eat his gift to theScoltish univer- 
sities; hut, in cousequeuce of a fall, bis faculties had been permanently impiii red, and 
he was no longer capable of coiitimied thought or decision. An attack "of cold in 1858 
bad perinaneii'tly alfeeted his hearing; but othed-wise, his last years were characterized 
by his usual flow of spiiits. A. ’s genius showed itself in a very unusual combination of 
inventive power with the an of po]mUir ex])osition. His bent of mind was stnmgly 
towards human improvement in cveiq^ department of tliought and conduct. 

^ AENOT'TO, Aunatto, A^^notta, Aknatto, or Boucou, also known on the continent 
of Europe by the name of Ohlean, is a red coloring matter, whicli is obtained in 8oiitli 
America and tlie West Indies from the reddish pulp surrounding the seeds of tho Arnollo- 
tree [bira orellana) by washing, maceration, fermentation, and'’su])scquent eva-})oi’ation. 
It a])pears ill commerce in cakes or balls of 2 to 4 lbs. Avelglit, wrapped up in leaves, 
externally brown, intenially of a iiale blood-red or yellowisb-red color, and which liave 
a peculiar animal smell and an astringent ta.stc. Pure A. seldom appears in tlie market. 
It is obtained by the mei’c rulibing off and drying of the red pulpy pellicle which covers: 
the .seed; Imt that which is thus obtained is "very pure, and oc(;urs in small round or 
angular lozenges. The Indians rub this coloring matter into the skin of tlnnr wliole 
body, thus intending botii to adorn themselves, and to olitain protection against tlie bites 
of mosquitoes. Amongst us, A, is used in medicine for coloring plasters, ointments, 
etc.; and to a considerable exieut by farmers for giving a rieii color to cheese, it is 
also used in dyeing, although it does not produce a durable color. It is employed lo 
im]}art an orange tint to siirqhe yellows. It is an ingredient in some varnisbc.s. 'it di.s- 
solves ill alkalies, producing a brown solution, f]*om wliicli it is precipitated yellow by 
acids. It imparts little color to watm*, but dissolves in alcohol; alum ami sug'ar (A' lead 
throw down a brick-ixal precipitate from tlie alcoholic solution. In South America, A. 
is very extensively mixed with cho( olale. not only for the sake of the color, but al.'^o for 
the improvement of the flavor. — The genus h?.va belongs to the uaturai order tiacour- 
tiacem (([.v.), and is distiugui.shcd by complete flowers Avitli simple stigma, a l)isj)id calyx 
of live sepals, and a two-valved capsule. The A. shrub is a native of tro{ncal Aimn’ica, 
but lias been introdiured into other warm countries. It grow.s to the height of 7 or 8 ft., 
and 1ms heart-shaped pointed leaves, and large flowers of a pcficli-blos.soni color, which 
grow in loose clusters at the extremities of the branches. The capsules are olilong, and 
contain 30 to 40 seeds enveloped in red pulp (the A.). The seeds are said to be cordial, 
astringent, and febrifugal. The roots are used in broth. They have the jiropevties of 
A. in an inferior degree. 

AltXOULD, SoriiTE, 1744-1803; a French opera singer, Bhe was the daugliter of a 
holel-keeiyr; with a good education, flne voice, and attfactive face and form, aith'd by 
natural wit, she gained tlie favor of Madame de Pompadour and other wtuuen of the 
cotiri, and first appeared on the stage at the age of thirteen. She drew around her many 
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of t]ie leading men of tlie time, even sncli as Rousseau, Diderot, and Ilelvctius, and had 
a triumphant career for more than 20 years. One of her sons ^Y as a colonel, and was 
killed at Wagram. 

AElJS'BEE^x, one of the three departments of the Prussian province of Westphaiia 
(q. V.), leaving an area of 2900 sq.m., and a pop. (1875) of 982,987. With the exception oi 
the valley of the Lippe, the whole department belongs to the highlands of the lower 
Rhine. 'Only in a few of the valleys is there good arable soil; on other hand, there 
is a great deal of good timber, more than a third of the whole area consisting of forests. 
But the principal resources of the district are its subterranean riclies, in coal, iron, lead, 
silver, etc. Its abundaiit water-pOAver has also led to tlie establishment of numerous 
facluries, mills, etc. Aknsberg, the chief t. of the department, is situated tju the Kliiir 
44 m. s.e. from Munster; pop. ’75, 5490. It has several manufactures, such as linen, 
broadclotli, potash, etc. In the orchard below the castle is still pointeil out the sjiot 
where the famous Femgerichte (q.v.) of A, was held. 

AEH'STADT, the chief t. in the principality of Schwarzburg-Sonderliausen, issituatec: 
in a picturesque country on the banks of the Gera, 12 in. s. of Erfurt, and hasapo]). (1875) 
of 9248. It is one of the oldest Tlmringian cities, its existence being traceable ns far 
back as 704 A.n. Formerly it was the chief emporium for tlie trade in fruit and limber 
lietween tiie fertile lowlands and the Thuringian forest regioq, but is now a manufacd, ru- 
ing town, employing a very considerable niihiber of liancls in wmaving, giove-making, 
brewing, pottery, etc;. A rich vein of rock-salt has been recently discovered in the 
neighborhood of the t, and a new copper-mine opened. 

ARNS'WALDE, or Akekswaode, a t. in the province of Brandenburg, 41 m. s.g. 
from Steltiii; ])op. ’71, 6522. It is noted for the manufacture of linen £fnd wciolen goocic, 
chemicals, and church bells. 

AR'NULF, or Arnulphus, a king of German jg great-grandson of Charlemagne 
About 894 A.D., he captured Rome, where the pope crowned him as emperor, lie i,. 
in 899, and his son succeeded him as Louis IV. 

AEOKSZALLAS', a t. of Jazygia, Hungary, 44 m. n.c. from Pesth, and an entrepbi 
for the trade between that city and upper Hiingary. It stands in a plain on the Gyhn- 
goys Patak, a small stream, by whicli it is almost encircled. The surroundiiig countiT 
is fertile, and ailords excellent pasture. Pop. ’69, 8170. 

A'ROLSEM, a t. in Waldeck, on the Aar, 12 m. n. from Waldeck; pop. ’67, 2148. It 
has many \vorks of art, and a fine library of about 30,000 vols. Kaulbach, the painter, 
was bom here. 


AEOMA, a, term sometimes employed to designate those substances the extremely nu- 
iiutc particles of wdiich are supposed to affect tfie organ of smell so as to produce partic- 
ular odors, and frequently as synonymous with edm*. Tlie particles diffused through' 
the atmosphere, and affecting the olfactory nerves~if the theory of particles of matier 
so diliused bo correct — must indeed be extremely minute, as odoriferous substances such 
as musk, the smell of wiiich Is felt at a considerable distance, continue to diffuse their 
odor, and according to this theory, those particles, for years, wnthout sensible dim ime 
tion of weight. See Nose, etc. The term A. is usuaily employed only 'with reference 
to particular kinds of odors, not easily defined or distinguished in words. Thus, wc 
sjieak of the A. of roast-meat, and oi the A. or aromatic smell of hy.ssop, mint, and olhe*’ 
plant.s. Aromatic smells are very characteristic of some natural orders (.>f plants, as 
labial tp {mini, etc.) and com/posMm (milfoil, etc.). They liave been very generally supposed 
to depend upon essential oils, ‘ hut resins are often equally aromatic. 

AEOMATIOS constitute a class of medicines whicli owe their properties to the essen- 
tial oils, to benzoic and cinnamic acids, to volatile products of distillation, or to odorous 
glandular secretions. The plants that contribute to this class of medicines are tho.se 
which yield essences, camphor, or odorous resins, and amongst the families w’hich yield 
tlie mo.si iniporlarii aromatics are the labiatm, umbeHiform, laurncem, myrtaccm, ailran- 
tiacea;, conifera;, scitaminem, orchideai, etc. In some cases, the aromatic matter is 
diffused throughout all parts of the plant, but it is usually condensed in particular 
organs, .such as the root, in the case of ginger and galauga; or the bark, in llio ca;‘C ol 
cinnamon, canelia, ami cascarella; or the flowers, as in the ca.se of cloves; or the fruit, 
as in the case of ani.se and vanilla; or the wood, as in the case of sandal-wood and aloes- 
wood; or the ]eave.s, as in the case of most of the labinhe, umbel lifene, etc. 

A. may be arranged in the folio-wing sub-classe.s ; (1) Those in which the active prin- 
ciple is an essential oil, as the oil of thyme, lavender, ctijeput, neroli, fennel, etc. (2) 
Those containing camplior, or an allied body, such as artificial ca,mphor obtained from 
turpentine. (8) Bitter aromatics, in which ‘there is a mixture of a bitter principle and 
an essential oil, as cliamomile, tansy, wormwood, etc. These are tonics and vermi- 
fuges. (4) Those of which musk is the typo, such as civet and amber; and certain plants 
with a musk-like odor, such as malca momita, mlitiulas mopcjtataa, and hioken^ ahehnos- 
chuH. (5) Those containing a fragrant resin, as benzoin, myrrh, olilianum, .storax, and 
, the balsams of Peru and tohi, 'which possess stimulant properties. (6) Lastly, those 
' which arc artificially produced by destructive distillation, as tar, creosote, benzol, or 
th6 various empyreumatic oils. 
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As a .j^^cneral riile, these pibstanees act as diffusible stimnlauts of iiiore or less power, 
Hind as ‘.!iiri>ptisinodic-<, while tho'ie in Wiiicli a bitter principle is present act as vermi- 
ruges iiiil U>iiies. The whole class were formerly regarded as possessing disinfectant 
and anf'h.'Olic properties, and there is no doubt that some, as coal-tar, creosote, etc., 
strongly fK>s^-cs;:! lliis property. In* this country we iisually associate aromatics with 
Ollier me ’ieines; i)uL in ib'ance arouiatic infaslou, lotions, baths, etc., are irsiicii pre- 
seribeil. il vroj siilllce to give the compositioo of aromatic infusion as an illustration. 
I'like c.pi;)'; j'.arts oi the leaves of sage, ordinary and lemon thyme, hyssop, origanum, 
worm -vouii, mul mint. Infuse oO parts of these leaves in 100 parts of boiling water. 

^ A7:{K'.3ATI0' VIIISGAS differs from ordinary vinegar (which is acetic acid diluted 
with wnler) in containing certnio essential oils winch impart an agreeable fragrance. It 
xS g(;!im"Uiy pre})uied hy adding the oils of cloves, lavender, rosemary, and acorns 
cahniti's (.n;d s()niLl]ines caiirphor) to crystaliizable acetic acid, or hy distilling the acetate 
of ccppt'r in an eartlien retort and receiver, and treating the liquid which passes over 
wilh Ihc fragrant oils mentioned above. A. Y. is a very pleasant and powcrfnl per- 
fu!n<‘; U i ^ very volatile, and when snuffed iq-) by the nostrils is a powerful excitant, 
and iitmce is serviceable in fainting, languor, headache, and nervous debility, A. V. is 
gvmeraiiy placed on a sponge in a smelling-bottle , or in a wnadgretie; it can also be pur- 
chascfi as, a ffiqiiid in vials; and a drop or two allowed to evaporate into a usick room 
ovcipower.s, hut does not destro}', any unpleasant odor. The liquid must, howmver, be 
caul ioasly dealt wdth, as it is a very enrrosive substance. 

AliO'XA, a t. in Piedmont, on the wo shore of lake Ala, ggiore, wnth a dockyard on 
the liiivo, gymnasium, hospital, and a number of churches, m one of wdiicJi is an altar- 
piece by (laudenzio Vinci; pop. 3443. The town has' trade wuth Germany and Switzer- 
land. There is a statue here to coiint Carlo Borroraeo, wdiowaa liorn in the novr ruined 
castle ill lb3S, and canonized for piety and benevolence. It is of bronze and copper, 

110 ft. high, including the pedestal of 44 ft. It is hollow, and four persons can stand 

111 tile liead, wdiere they get an e.vtensive view through the eyes. 

AEOI'IIA, See Ciiat.egus. 

ArtOOS'TOOK, a river wdiicli, rising in the n. of Maine, falls into the St. John in Mew . 
Brunswick, aller a course of alioiit 120 m. it possesses a historical interest from its 
connectifm witn the long-agitated (piestioii of the n.e. boundary betwmen British America 
and the United States. • 

AJK)OS'T(J»UK, a CO. in the extreme n.n.e. of Alaine, bordering on British America; 
0300 sq.m.; pop. 70, 29,009. Tlie surface is rough, and there are several moiuitain- 
peaks. The St. .tohn’s river forms the eastern boundary, and is navigable for light 
ve.sse]s. There are also the Aroostook, the Matlawamkeag, and several sinaller streams, 
witli many lakes and ponds. Most of the region is still covered with primeval forests. 
Go. seat, Hoiilton. 

AEPAD, the national hero of Hungary, w^as the son of Amos, the leader under wdiom 
the Alagyars lirst gained a footing in ‘Hungary. He wms clKisen duke on his father’s 
death in 330, and by a coarse of incessant and mostly successful wmrfare with tbe Bul- 
garians, Walhicliians, AToravians, etc., extended the first conquests of the Alagyars on 
all sides. He also made more than one siiceessful incursionJnto Italy about liOO, an 
retui'iied laden with booty. He died in 907, leaving his son in possession of tlie supreme 
command.. The A. dynasty became extinct in the male line W'itli Andreas HI. in 1301. 
A. yet lives in the jiopular song.s of the country, and his history, even in the oldest 
chronicles, is mixed up wiUi a deal of legendary' matter. 

AHPAD, or Arvad. See A rad us. 

AEPEG'GIO^ in music, a chord of winch the notes are given, not contemporaneously, 
but in succession. From any one cliord, several forms of A. may be produced. Bass- 
chords thus treated form an AOicrtI bass, so named from Doraenica)' Alberti (1730-1740), a 
po])ular singer and player, wlio ofhm played the bass in this style. 

AKPEMT is the old French land -measure, corresponding to onr acre. Tlie name is 
from thii ancient Gallic aripe/inis, w hich was identified the Koman 

arias, or half jar/erarL Ordinarily an A, .may he reekoired as five sixths of an acre; 
but the preci.se comparative value of tlie three most in use will be seen in the follow imr 
table/ , , ' , ■■ 


Acre, English imperial or statute, 

Arpent, of Paris 

“ d’ordonnance 

“ common 


French hectares. 
... 0.4(.l4()0 
... 0.324U0 
... 0.48400 
... 0.40000 


AEPI'MO, tlie Jrpin/a))} of the ancients, a t. of southern Ttalv, the birth jJace of Gir-ero 
and i ’aius Marins, is siinatcjl in the province of Caserta, 05 rn. in by e. of Ma]}les. It .sbmds 
on the lower ridge of a lofty hill, some 0 m. to the left of the river Garigliano. the 
iincient Idris. The olil t., in I'crly Koman times, was built on the top of a sleep rock, 
forming ]Kirt of tin* territory of the Volscians. Many remains of the ancient structures 
arc still to be seen, espednUy a cyclopea n wall, which runs along the northeni brow of 
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tlie Mil occupied by the presient t,, and extend ing to t}u3 ancient citadel. About tlis 
year 188 b.€., the citizens received the freedom of the city of Home, with all its privi- 
leges, and Arpiiuim, during the later years of the repuhiic, was a flourisldng irmidcipal 
town. 

; The pop. of A. in ’72 was 5836. Mamifacturos ‘of woolen cloth, parcdinient, paper, 
and Icalher are carried on. The t. has a charming uppcaranco from the highly »)ic- 
ture,s(pie cliaracter of the surrounding woods and mountains. Iron, white marble, 
variegated red marble, and marble of a yellowish color, are got in inines and (pniiTics in 
the neighborhood. 


ArmigHBient, 


AS’dllA, a village in the province of Padua, Venice, 12 m. s.w. of Padua, in the 
heart of the Euganean hills. Pop. 1200. Petrarch’s furniture is still presei'ved in the 
house in w’hich he died here (July 18, 1874), and his monument of red marble is to be 
seesi in the churchyard. 


AS'EAGK, Back, or Baki, is the East Indian name for all sorts of distilled spirituous 
liquors, but chiefly for that procured from toddy or the fermented juice of the cocoa and 
other palms, and^ from rice. The palms in oth<3r tropical countries furnish a fer- 
mented beverage similar to the toddy of India, and in a few instances also it is distilled, 
but arrack essentially helongs to India and the adjacemt countries. Tiie cocoa-nut palm 
(eocofi micifera) is a chief source of toddy or palm-wine, and is obtained from trees I'ang- 
ing from 12 to IG^’ears old, or in fact at the period when they begin to show the first 
indication of flowering. After the flowering shoot or spadix enveloped in its spathe is 
pretty well advanced, and the latter is about to open, the toddy-ma.n climbs the tree and 
cuts ofi: the tip of the flower-shoot; lie next ties a ligature around the stalk at the base 
of the spadix, and with a small cudgel lie heals the flovrer-shoot and bruises it. This 
he does daily fora fortnight, and if the tree is in good condition, a considerable quantity 
of a saccharine juice flows from the cut apex of the flower-slioot, and is caught in a po“t 
fixed conveniently for the purpose, and emptied every day. It flows freely for fiftexm or 
sixteen days, and less freely day by day for another month or more; a slice has to be 
removed from the top of the shoot very frequently. The juice rapidly feiments, and in 
four days is usually sour; previous to that it is a favorite drink known in India by the 
natives as caliii, and to the Europeans as toddy. Wlion turning sour, it is distilled* and 
converted into A,, known better to the Hindus by the name of naril, and by the Cinga- 
lese as pol or nawasi, A similar spirit is made pretty largely from the magnificent fan- 
leaved palm, hovMSu$ ficLhellifoT'wis^ and, also from tiie so-called date-sugar palm. ctTeyga 
mcchdnfm'Oi, Large quantities of arrack are made from fermented rice prex>ared as 


APfC^USBUS, or ILviikiUEBrs, was the first form of hand-gun which could fairly be 
cmvqnivcd with the modern musket. Those of earlier dale Were fired by applying a 
mat eh by band to the toucli-hoie; but about the time of the battle of j^lornt, in 1476, 
guns were used l}aving a contrivance suggested by the trigger of the arbalest or cross- 
how, by which the burning match could lie applied ’witli more quickness and certainty. 
Such a gun was the A. Many of the yeomen of the guard v/ere armed witli this weapon, 
on the first formation of that corps iiri485. The A.^aang fired from tlic chest, with the 
butt in a right line with the liarrel, it was difficult to bring the eye down low enough to 
take good aim; but the Germans soon introduced an ImpTovement by giving a iiooked 
form to the bntt, wJiich elevated the barrel; and tlie A. then ol^taiiiecl the name of the 
h(iqai!hut Soldiers armed witli these two kinds of weapon were designated arquelxidtrs 
and haqU:€hLitten---i\\(t former were common in the English army in the time of Kicliard 
III., the latter in that of Henry Vlll. 


AKEACA'CHA, ATmcaclm esevUnfa, a plant of the natural order nmbeUlfe7'(P., a native 
of tlic elevated lablo-lands in the neighborhood of Santa Pe de Bogota and Caraccas, and 
of regions of similar climate in other parts of tropical America. It is much cultivated 
in its native country for its roots, which are used as an esculent. The root divides 
into a number of parts, which resembles cows’ horns or large carrots. When boiled, 
they are firm and tender, with a flavor not so strong as that of a parsnip. The plant 
is very like liemlock, and has a similar heavy snufil." Humbioldt, indeed, referred it to 
the genus eoniimi (hemlock), hut it has since been mtide the- type of a new genus. The 
flowers are in compound umbels, and are of a dull purpk^ color. Tlie A. was at one time 
very strongly recommended as a substitute for potatoes; it nas introduced into .Britain 
through the* .exertions of the horticultural society, and its cultivation perse^’eringly 
attempted; but it lias been found unsuitable to the climate of Britain and of other parts 
of Europe, wliere it has been tried, perishing on the approach of the frosts of winter 
without having perfected its roots. The dry weather of summer is also unfavorable to 
it. Tii(3 climate of the s. of Ireland resembles that of its native regions more than any 
other ill the British islands. It seems to require a very regular tempemture and constant 
moisture. There are probably some parts of the British colonies in which the A. would 
be found a very valuable plant. In deep loose soils, it yields a groat produce. It is 
generally propagated, like skirret, by^ olfshoots from the crown of tlie root. By rasp- 
ing the root and washing, a starch, similar to arrowroot, is obtained. — There, is an oilier 
species of the same genus, A, yrmchata, a native of the same regions, the root of which 
is uneatable. 
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malt—liotli in India, Ceylon, and Batavia; in the last-mentioned place sugar and molasses 
are ai‘;o added to the rice. 

h is probable that the use of arrack is more widely diffused among the human race 
than tiie ])i“oduee of the vine (wine and brandy) and of barley (whisky, beer), I'bedate" 
palm of the Sahara, tliQ oil palm of west Africa, and the cocoa-nut palm of the PaciHc 
islands are made to yield it. 

d'fai unsci(mii{ie. 'method of preparing these alcoholic spirits renders them generally 
veio oiistastefiil to Eurojiean taste, the process of rectitication being rarely^ if ever, 
employed. Some carefully preiiared samplers of great age, however, find favor, and are 
used in making jiuiich and other drinks, not only in India and Java, but small qiianti* 
ties also find their way to Britain, for the gratiti(;ation of palates trained in India. The 
co(‘o“omit tree is especially valuable tor this industry, because it bears twelve times in the 
year after it once begins, and continues to do so for as much as 40 years. It is the rule, 
tiierefore, to prevent undue exiiaustion of so valuable- a tree, to discontinue tlie collec- 
tion of juice at intervals, and allow tiie natural process of fruit-bearing to g:f> on: in this 
way it is usual to divide the year between tlie two crops. Of late years ii confudfTablo 
amt>niU of nun has iKvm produccid in the East Indies from the sugar-cane, and the molas- 
ses yieldc'd by it. This is often called arnick by the natives, and’ leads to errors as to the 
stal.istics of tlie latter material. The word saki, used by tlie Japanese for rice spirit, 
seems only an alteration of r<fM or arrack. An imitation A. is prepared by dissolving 
benzine acid in rum, in the })roportion of 20 grains of the former to 2 lbs. of the hdter, 

AB IIAGOHITE, a mineral essentially consisting of carbonate of lime, and so agreeing 
in chemicai composition with calcareous spar (q.v), but differing from it in the form o"f 
its crystals, of whieli the primary form is a rhombic prism with angles of lUh Iff and 
dJ" 44’, tlie secondary forms being generally prismatic and pyramidal. The eff<‘ct of 
heat on tiiem shows another difference, A. ]:eing reduced to powder by a heat in which 
ca](\‘ireous spar remains unchanged. iSuch diitei-ences between minerals of the same 
chemical (‘omposition appeared very improbable, and when Stromeyer, in 181 J, detected 
the ])resence of a Ibtle carbonate of stiontia in A., tiny were immediately ascribed to 
this as their cause; but it lias since been shown not only that the quantity of sironlia is 
very small, variable, and therefore to be regarded as accidental, hut also that the differ- 
ences lietween the two minerals nuyy bo ac'counUal for by difference of tomperaliire wiien 
cryshiilization was taking place. A. appears lo be the pi'oduetof a crystallization faking 
place at a higher temperature than that in which calcareous spar is produced; .and accord- 
ingly it is frequent in volcanic, clistricls ai.d in tlie neighborhood of hot springs, as at 
(kirishad. It is frequently found in trap-rocks, as in Scot land. It derives its name from 
the ])rovince of Aragon in Spain. It sometimes occurs stalactitic Its crystals are some- 
times iirisms shortened into Ifdiles, sometimes they are lengthened into needles. Twin 
crystals {madefi) are very common. is a variety of it, in whicli llie crystals are 

of a tine fibi'ous silky appearance, and combined together into a compact mass. Flos 
ferrl (i.e., fiower of iron) is a name given to a corailoidal variety wliicli sonietiuies occurs 
in iron mines. 

■ AB/IIAE, a t. in the district of Sliahahad and the presidency of Bengal, in lat. 25'" 81' 
n,, mid long. 84/ 43' e. It is situated in a fertile countiy, murcontains, accordih.g to the 
cem^us of ’71, a pop, of 39,38G. It is on the route between Dlnupore and Glia7X*e]ic.i’e, 
25 m. w. of tlie former, and 75 e. of the latter. Diiring the mutiny of 1857, A. bccaino 
ill variedy and intensity of interest second only to Cawnpore, .Delhi’, and Taicknow, con- 
nected as it was with a lieroic defense, a heavy disaster, and a brilliant victory. The 
debmse was tliat of an isolated house, for eight' days, against 3000 Sepoys, with" 2 field- 
pieces, the garrison consisting of less tliau 20 \Yhiies, all civilians, and 50 Sikhs, wiiose 
iidelity ])erhaps was doubt fu! till ]>roved by trial. Jlie disaster was the iioctornal sur- 
prise in the jungle of a detachment almost' entirely European, sent to the relief of the 
lieleagiu'red dwelling — the loss having been 200 out of 415. The victory was Avon by a 
force of 172 men. 12 of them mounted volunteers, and 3 guns, oA'er a liost mindiering 
mairly 20 to 1. in fact. A., happily with tlie exception of the cold-blooded massacre of 
women and eiiildren, presented, in miniature, nearly all tlie phases of the most formida- 
ble and evtmiful insurrection on record. For a detailed account of these events, see 
Chahthvids History of the Tndhni Ihrolt, 

AUBfnG-HMEET, in the practice of the criminal laAv in England, means calling a pris- 
oner by Ids name to the bar of the court to answer tlio maiter charged upon him in thein- 
di.a mcnl. And having the presumption of innocence in his fa^mr, it is the law, and .so laid 
down in the most ancient hooks, that, though charged upon an indictment of theinghest 
nature, lu^ is entitled to stand nt the bar in the form and in the garb of a freeman, without 
irons or any manner of .shaekk*s or bonds, unless there be evident danger of his escape, 
or of vioimice at his hands. When arraigned on the charge of treason or felony, the pris- 
oner is f‘ali(‘diipon by name to hold up Ids liand, by which he is held to confess his iden- 
tity with the person charged. Tiiis form, howiwer, is not nu essential part of the pro- 
ceedinu's at the trial, and it is stilUcient for the prisoner, Avlien arraigned, to confe?Js his 
idmitifybv verbal ad nd.xsion or otherwise. "When thus duly arraigned, the indictment 
is di>tinet*ly read over to tlie accused in the English tongue, and he then either confesses 
the fact — that is, admits his guilt— or lie puts himself upon his trial by a plea of not 
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guiliy. Formerlj^, one of tlie incidents of the A. was the prisoner BtamUrtCi^ miiie, as it 
was called — that is, refraining from, or refusing, a direct answer to tlie indkttnient; ]> 
wliieU case the court proceeded to inquire whether the silence was of malice on the pait 
of t],ie prisoner, or was produced by the visitation of God, and to deal with him uecorch 
ingly. Blit by the 7 and 8 Geo. IV . c. 78, s, 3, it is enacted t !)at v/Iiqto a prisoner sliiill statni 
mute of malice, it shall be lawful for the court to order the proper officer to enter ti ].)lefj 
of “not guilty,” on which the trial shall proceed, as if the plea had been actuall,y pleaded 
by the prisoner himself. When there is reason to doubt, however, that the piisoner 
standing mute is sane or not, a jury consisting of any twelve persons wiio may happcai 
to be present is foidh with cliarged to inquire whether be has intellect enough to plead 
and to iinderstand the course of the proceedings. If they find the affirmative, the plea 
of “ not guilty’* is entered, and the trial goes on; but if the negative, the insane p('rsoii 
will be oitlereti by tiie court to be kept in strict custody during hev majesty’s pleasure, 
according to the 89 and 40 Geo. HI. c. 94, s. 2. 

By 19 and 20 Viet, c. 1(>, facilities are provided for the trial of prisoners in the central 
crimirui! court, although the offense may have been (*ommitted out of tlie jiirisdlcllonof 
that tribunal, and it directs the A. to take place in the ordinary form. 

In the 8(a)t(di culminal law, the expression mlMuf/ the diet corresponds to A. The 
prisoner is called upon by name by the presiding judge to attend to the indictmeni; 
against him, Avhich is read aloud by the clerk, and the prisoner is then required to plead, 
vdiicli lie docs, as in England, by a plea of “guilty” or of *■ not guilty;” in the event of 
which latter, the trial proceeds — the prisoner, either by himself or his counsel, having 
aiwutys tlie last word before the court aud before the jury. In Ibis respect, it i.s only so 
in England in some cases. 

According to Sir Matthew" Hale, tiie term A. is derived from arraisoner, ad mthnem 
poner(\ to call to account or answer, which in ancient French huv would f>e ad-remier, 
or, abbreviated, a-resner. Sec Tuial, Indict.mhxt, Information, Frosecction, Pleia, 
Verdict, IS OT Proven. 


AB'EAH, an island in the mouth of the Firth of Clyde, Scotland, about 5 m. s.w. of 
Bute, 18 w. of Ayrshire, and 4 c. of Cantire, from wdiich it is separated by Kilbrennan 
sound. It is of an oval form, about 20 m. long and 12 broad; area, 165 sq.m., about 
15,000 acres, or a seventh ptirt, being eultivatcil. Pop. ’71, 5234. Tlie general aspect 
of A. is mountainous and heathy, and in the n., the jagged peaks are singularly grand. 
Around the coast is a low belt of ground, with lofty dilfs on the s. and s.vr,, froin which 
the country riGCs iibruplly. The highest point is Goatfell fin Gaelic named Gaoth 
ov Beimi “Wind mountain”), an obtuse pyramid, 2865 ft. high, and a. promi- 

nent feature of the island. From its .sides slope the'romantic glens of Kosa and Sannox, 
and at its base to the s.e, ©pens Brodick bay, at the head of wdiich lay, until lately, Bro- 
dick village. The hou.sGS which composed' It have now been removed, and a Dew\i]hig(3 
has sprung up on the opposite side of the bay, called luvcrcloy, where there is a spacious 
hotel. To the s. of this, round a bliiffi headland, is Lamlasli hay, the chief htirbor of 
A., and the best on the Firth of 01ydi\ sheltered ])y Holy island, once the seat of a 
monastery. A picturesque mass of columnar basalt, 900 "or 1000 ft. high, su(;cee’ds. 
Further .s. lies Whiting bay, near which are two cascades 100 and 50 ft, high respec- 
tively. At the .s.e. point of A. is Kildonan castle, opposite which is th.e small isle of 
Pladda, crowned by .a Hght-hou-e. Large caverns ofXMJr in the cliffs oi the s. aud s.w.- 
coasts. In one of tliese, tho “king’.s cave,” in tbe basaltic promontory of Druimodiiue, 
Ivoiicrt the IJruce Iiid himself for ’some time. Shiskan vafe, opening" into Bruimodune 
bay, is the most fertile part of A. Loch Ranzn, a bay in tlie n. end of A., runs a mil© 
inland, and is a herring- fishing rendezvous. I'herc' is daily communication willi A. 
by means of steamboats from the Clyde, the ports touched at being Brodick, Lamhish, 
and (k)vrio. 

Tiie geology of A. is almost unique, and displays a greater suoces.sion of strata than 
any other part of the British Isles of equal extent. " The s.e. lialf of A., consists of Devo- 
nian .saudslone, e.xleiiding from tlie e. coast 4 or 5 m. inland, and running s.w. Irons. 
Brodick beyond the center of the island; and of trap-rocks and carboniferous strata, 
wdiich occupy the middle and western portions. The n.w. half consists of a central 
granite nucleus, iiichuling Goatfell, bordered on the w. by a tract of mica-slate, and oii 
the n., e,, and s. by lowrer Silurian rocks, which, again, luive a run of dcvonhin sand- 
stone on the e, and south. Lias and oolite lie on the mica-slate. There are only rivu- 
lets in and one of them tumbles over a precipice 800 ft, high. Some level }}iirts in 
the s. half of A. are fertile. The chief crops are oats and potaloos. Cattle, slieep, fish, 
and oats are exported, The greater part of A. belongs to the duke of Hamilton, witose 
seat is Brodick Castle* A. forms part of the county of Bute, and contains two parishes. 
Many ant iquities occur, such as cairns, unhewn obtdi.sks, monumental stones, and Druid- 
ical circles, Beveral stone colfins were found in a cairn 200 ft. in circumfermice. Loch 
Bimza castie, now in ruins, was once a residence of the Scots kings. See Landsborough’s 
Arm% m. (1875; 

. AE'BAIT^, South Isles OF, These are three small islands lying n.e. ands.'w. across 
the entrance to Galway bay. about 4 m, off tm w. coast of Ireland, and 27 w. of Galway 
barony of A., and gm the title of earl to the Gore family. Total 
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MsiimVff Inishmore, is 7 m. long and 2 broad- 

Middle isle, wxiies next; and then Inisliere to the south-east Pen in 

OPthe^tot4f4^D^SuH^^^^^ Inishmaan, and 495 Inishere. 

1 ■ ^ ^ 5 i were Roman Catholics; 504 could read and write 14S could 

stone of .The islands consist of the carboniferous lime- 

stone ot the bed of Galway bay, and rise to the height of 100 to 200 ft. on the w side 
ending 111 cliffs facing the Atlantic. Most of the land is rudely cultivated Tlic cldr f 
crops are rye, oats, and potatoes. Most of the inhabitants eno-ao-e in fishino*- and tlic 
• Tdier~work skiff is still to be seen here. They are s^biect to feminS f rmn 

winds in August destroying the potato-crop These islamG con 
knl°n“:fT® monasterL.“ InislWore “as'the cento 

itill know n as Aran-na-naomli, or ‘ ‘ Arran of the Saints.” ManYPileiims still visit the nfri 

^''stUlSi'^to aU bS islands St. KenanacPcblrch, built in the 7tU 

t siiii exists, all but its stone roof, as well as the stone oratories and little bec-hivc cstrin^ 

'rfssefof n 'r There are nine drcutecydopean ^ 

V, ’"'¥'^1' “^ans the adapting of a piece of music so as 

.obe peiioinied on an instniment or instruments dillerent from those for w'hieh it wis 
folfri -brr^'^’ orchestral or vocal composilion^ are et for f m Man o 

tbi nntrf%- apangement is often a m^ lifeless transposition of the 
Of^hia Li 1 ^ piHiciple being the mechanical possibility of performance 

Bithovefetf firthLr^ P^'J^^Torte arrangements of the orchestral works of Mozart; 
^ceinovcu, etc.— paitly fiom the arranger working merely for hire and mrtlv fmm « 
mistaken reverence for, and fear of altering, thi origins It [s dSerSt wheran 
‘^“''ougldy comprehends the spirit of the original, takes advantage of the 

r^=,f£:p=*Sf 

dary of‘ p?oS“ tetoTiouHmtf "^“^have overstepped the boun- 

AEl^S (the ancient A'emetecMTO), a fortified t. and capital of the department of 
h-fnks nfthB Q formerly of the province of Artois, in France. It is situated on 
the banks of the Soaipe, partly on an eminence, and partly on a plain, and consists of 
four diyisions-the city upper to-wn, lower town, and citadel. It is a prif ipal sta- 
^on on the French Isorthern railway, distant from Paris by this route 134 m. and from 
Wef nf ‘'fi 31,447. The houses are of hewn stone, and in the 

•« ‘I'ey are handsomely built and uniform; the streets straight and wide se( 
oS with several fine squares and many beautiful public buildings. Among the principaf 

tteato, Td thf SSbrai^^^ the 

A. ranks as a fortified town of the third class, its fortifications being the first that 
tyye constructed by the ceWirated Vauhan, according to his own system. It has been 

f^SnlfnwIo fttoln «t.uncils have been held here 

„,„J f® “tist important in the n. of France. Its principal 

Tts°wi®*''^*T-'’f® '"'ooien and cotton goods, hosiery lace, pottery, and leather. 

induslriM S^cts oTtl"'®’ '"“®’ ‘‘“d brandy, with the 

, p appears from the writings of Jerome that A. was remarkable for its woolen manu- 
lactures m Jus time; and afterwards, during the middle ages, it was famed for its tapes- 
try; indeed, the name of the town was transferred to this article of manufacture and 

M"ofSfkto“Z<fSc *“ a. 

and^slew or expelled the people, whom he replaced by othersVoiigbt from all parts of 

J^^^peforward called 7^raneMe, to obliterate the 
^% 1 'wards (1493) it was ceded to Maximilian of Austria, and 
^^ouse of Hapsburg till 1640, when Louis 
tn ^ ^ treaty of the Pyrenees, it was finally 

cxded to Fiance. A. suffered much m the time of the first French revolution, especially 
m the year 1<93. Robespierre, the terrorist, wms a native of the towm. ^ \ 

^ native tribe, once powerful, in Dutch Guiana, but of 
p^.eful character and friendly with whites. Nearly 200 years ago a Roman Catholic 

mastered their language, and gave them printed 
Swd tile femnleAiur of such government as they had, and descent 

^ -‘^‘'^0" fo certain military officers in England in the early part of 

Uic 15tli ceuuiiy. ihere wore two of themm each co., sometimes called commisaries of 
U. K. 1.— 46 
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musters, Tlieir duties were set foii;]! in an ordinance of Hemy Y., from tlie terms of 
•which it appears that the arrayers were army inspectors, or, rather, militia inspectors, 
and in some sense precursors to the modern lord-lieutenant of coiinties, 

AEEEST is a legal term used both in criminal and civil process. Griminal A. has 
already been sufticiently considered under the word Appbehend (q.v,); and in civil pro- 
cedure it may be simply defined to be the execution of a judicial or prerogative order, by 
which the liberty of the person may be restrained, and obedience to the law compelled. 
In the practice of the court of chancery, a defendant may be arrested for his contempt 
in not putting in his answer to a bill filed against him; and persons in all the superior 
comls may be arrested or attached for contempt. But in its ordinary legal acceptation, 
A, is used'to signify the enforcement of the judgment or order of a court of law, in order 
to satisfy justice. In the execution of such judgment, the party against whom it hes been 
given may be arrested by means of a writ of capias ad satufadenclim^^^m^ 
purpose of which is to imprison the body of the debtor till he pays the debt or damages 
and costs. It is directed to the sheriff, commanding Mm to take the body of the debtor, 
and have him at Westminster immediately after execution thereof, to make the plain- 
tiff satisfaction for his demand. This writ might, at one time, issue for a judgment 
debt of any amount; but by very recent statutes it w’as provided that it shall not issue 
in the case of a debt not exceeding £50, exclusive of costs; subject, however, to this 
proviso, that where such debt should appear to the judge trying the cause (being a 
judge of the superior courts, or a barrister or attorney) to have been incurred under 
false pretenses, or with a fraudulent intent, or without a reasonable assurance of being 
able to pay or discharge the same, it shall be lawful for such judge to order the defend- 
ant to be taken and detained in execution upon such judgment, as if the act had not 
passed. This has since been adopted as the general law applicable to debts of any 
amount, and the abolition of imprisonment for debt was effected by the debtors act, 
and 38 Yict c. 62. Ko person, since 1869, can be imprisoned in England for making 
default in payment of a sum of money except in a few rare cases; such as when a court 
has ordered a sum of money to be paid, and it is not paid, and the debtor has since 
acquired the means to pay it, but refuses. In such cases the judge may order the 
debtor to be committed- to prison for six weeks or less until the money is paid. So that 
under this statute of 1869 none can he imprisoned for debt except for some special 
cause resembling fraud ; and even then the imprisonment is limited to one ye/:r. 

A defendant may also be arrested under a writ of capias ad resj^omtendum, ‘which 
issues as follows: Where a plaintiff swears by affidavit that he has a cause of action 
against a defendant to the amount of £50 or upwards, or has sustained damage to tha.t 
amount, that there is reason for believing that the defendant is about to quit the coini- 
try, and that Ills absence will be detrimental to the plaintiff’s action. An order is made 
l)y a judge, when the writ in question issues, directing the sheriff to arrest the defendant, 
who remains in custody until he has given security in respect of the plaintiff’s demand. 
But this imprisonment cannot exceed six months. This proceeding is noW' regulated by 
the absconding debtors act, 83 and 84Yict. c. 76. Formerly a defendant might be 
arrested on what is called mesne process, that is, process issuing at the commencement 
and during the progress of a suit; but by recent statutes such A. is abolished, excepting 
as above explained. 

Under such and similar authority, A. may be made of the person. There are classes, 
however, who are exempted by privilege from. A. — thus, ambassadors and other diplo- 
matic representatives of foreign courts; all members of the peerage, Scotch and Irish 
as well as English ; all members of parliament; all persons connected with a cause before 
a court of justice, and attending in the course of it, such as witnesses, attorneys, and 
barristers — although, in regard to the latter (barristers), it may be more correctly staled 
that they are entitled to the privilege only when attending the superior courts; and Mr. 
Ardiibold, in his Practice of the Goimion Lmc, refers to"* a case where a barrister was 
discharged who was arrested on circuit. The queen may also, by her writ of protection, 
privilege any person in her service from A. during a 3^3ar and a day, a prerogative, how- 
ever. which is seldom, and, at the present day, scarcely ever exercised. In regard to 
parliamerdary exemption from liability to civil process, however, the privilege does not 
preclude the process fjom issuing, it only protects the person of the member liiraself ; for 
by 10 Geo. III. c. 50, it is enacted that any action or suit may at any time be brought 
against any person entitled to privilege of parliament; and that no such process shalf at 
aii}^ time be impeached or delayed by pretense of any such privilege, exce])t that the 
person of a member of the house of commons shall not thereby be sul>jected to any 
arrest or imprisonment. ^ It is likewise provided by the bankruptcy act, 1869 (82 and 88 
Yict. c. 71, s. 120), that if a person having privilege of parliament commits an act of 
bankruptc}", he may be dealt with as if he had no privilege. When he is adjudged a 
bankrupt, he will for one year following be deemed incapable of sitting in parliament 
unless he satisfy the creditors, and if he do not, then his seat becomes vacant. But 
now, as all persons, including peers, may he made bankrupt, none is liable to arrest 
unless he in some way thwart the proceedings in bankruptcy or abscond. 

In tlie Scotch law, the word A. is not a technical term for process against the person* 
But see Arrestment, and Arrestment for foundinci Jurisdiction. 
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ABREST {ante). In tlie United States tlie laws of arrest are nearly tlie same as in 
Englaod. In cases of crime or of a fugitive demanded by the law, any person can majfe 
an A, on the spot. In civil matters an A. must be made by an authorized officer, usually 
a sheriff, or his deputy, or a constable ; or in cases in federal court by a marshal ; in legis- 
ktive bodies by a sergeant-at-arms. Certain persons and classes are exempt from A., 
eitiier generally or in special relations indicated ; such as ambassadors and their assistants, 
attorneys duly acting for their clients, persons giving bail for others, clergymen while 
performing service, voters attending election, insolvent debtors legally discharged, legis- 
! lators attending the bodies of which they are members, militia while doing military duty, 

parties to a suit while attending court, witnesses in such cases, and women in certain 
cases. Civil A. is unlawful on Sunday or on public holidays, or in presence of a court, 
or in the defendant’s residence. Since the very general abandonment of imprisonment 
for debt, civil A. has become' rare, but is resorted to in case of apprehended frauds, such 
as concealing property, or absconding. For crime, any person is liable to A. except 
ambassadors and their official assistants; and any necessary force, even to killing, may be 
used to accomplish the A- ; but it is murder to kill the person who is trying to effect 
the A. 

AKEEST OF JUBCrlEElfT, in the practice of the English common law courts, was an 
expedient after verdict on the part of an unsuccessful defendant, who endeavored to get 
' the Judgment arrested or withheld, on the ground that there was some error which 

; vitiated the proceedings; and if this objection succeeded, it was fatal, no amendment 

j being allowed after trial. But as this rule was found to be productive of great incon- 

j venience, expense, and often injustice, it has been considerably modified by the common 

law procedure act of 1852 (the 15 and 16 Viet., c. 76), under which, omitted facts or other 
I matter may, by leave of the court, be suggested, by which the error may be corrected. 

I See JoDUMEXT. 

ARREST OP JUDGrMEKT (ante). Where a plaintiff is not entitled to a verdict, a 
motion for A. of J. is usual; or if no such motion he made, the court may produce the 
saine effect by suspending its own decision. Under A of J., all the proceedings are set 
aside, and acquittal is granted; hut this does not bar a new indictment. 

AEBESTMEHT, in the Scotch law, is the legal process or diligence, as it is called, by 
means of which a debtor, wdiere the debt is of a personal nature, is prohibited from 
making payment or delivery to his creditor until another debt or claim due toThe person 
I making use of the arrestment by such creditor is secured or paid. Thus, if A owes £100 

to B, but B, again, is indebted to 0, arrestment maybe used by 0 in the hands of A; the 
effect of which is to prevent A paying to B until C’s claim has been satisfied. A, the 
party in whose hands the arrestment is laid, is called the arrestee; C, the user of the 
: arrestment, is called the arrester; and B, the arrester’s debtor, is called the common 

^ debtor. The arrestment, however, has not the effect of transferring the debt or subject 

arrested. For that purpose, a particular form of action, called an action of fwrtlicommg, 
is necessary, decree in which operates as a complete transfer to the arrester. This pro- 
cess may be sued out either by authority of the court of session or by that of an inferior 
judge. The procedure is now regulated by the 1 and 2 Viet. c. 114, ss. from 16 to 22 
■ ■ inclusive. " . , 

The corresponding English term is Attachment of Debts (q.v.). 

AEEESTMENT FOR FOTODING JlTEISBICTIOlSr. This is a form of proceeding in the 
practice of the Scotch law, and it is of an extremely important nature, for, by means of it, 
a foreigner, or one beyond the jurisdiction of the courts of Scotland, who happens to 
have any property in that country, may be sued in the Scotch tribunals. It is a personal 
remedy, and the mode of procedure is thus: The summons (or declaration, as it would 
be called in England), which is executed by leaving a copy in the proper office in Edin- 
burgh, contains in express terms a warrant to arrest ad fundancUm jurisdicimiem; and 
when served on the party having possession of the foreigner’s property, such wurrrant 
has the effect of attaching it, so as to give the court jurisdiction over the foreigner him- 
self. This manner of founding jurisdiction is said to have been borrowed by the Scotch 
•fi’om the lawyers of the Netherlands, and it can he traced back in the practice of the 
Scotch courts for upwards of a century. In a case, however, brought by appeal to the 
house of lords from Scotland, an attempt was made to show that for this mode of A. 
J there was no sufficient authority in the law” of that country, and it wms represented to the 

' house as a barbarous contrivance of comparatively recent introduction. But their lord- 

ships had no hesitation in affirming the judgment of the court of session. A like prac- 
tice exists in London, called foreign attachment, but is peculiar to the city. 

AEEESTMEHT OF WAGES is supposed to exercise a baneful influence on some of 
the wmrking classes in Scotland, by putting them in the power of greedy and oppressive 
dealers, who, in the knowledge of the power tliey thus possess, are too ready to give 
credit to working-people, and thus encourage them in extravagance. It was the object of 
so much complaint in Glasgow, that a government inquiry was instituted into its opera- 
,i tion in 1853. That inquiry developed a sad amount of extravagance and folly, but did 

not afford a hope that any mere alteration in the machinery of the law would remedy a 
deep-rooted social evil Its most alarming features w^ere found in the female manutac- 
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t\iving population, the younger of whom especially, led by avidity for fine clothes, were 
tlui victims of a powerful organization of dealers, on what is called the club-ticket sys- 
tem. It is not, however, allowed to arrest wages in summonses for small debts, i.e., 
under £12. Moreover, the wages of all laborers and work-people were declared by stat- 
ute 33 and 34 Viet. c. 63, to be exempt from arrestment for debt, except where thefe 
was a surplus earned beyond 206‘. per week. In England, wages cannot be attached for 
debt except in one or two exceptional cases. 

AE'EHEKATHE'EIJM, a genus of grasses, allied to holcus (see Soft Grass) and amna 
(see Oat), and distinguished by a lax panicle, 2-flowered spikelets with two glumes, the 
lower floret having stamens only, and a long twisted awn above the base: the upper 
floret perfect, with a short straight bristle below the point. — The name A. is from the 
Greek arrhen, male, and atlm, an awn. 'A. awnaeeum {mendelutlor of Linnaeus, also 
known as liolcus menaceus) U a common grass in Britain. It is sometimes called Oat- 
like Grass, from the resemblance to the coarser kinds of oats in the general appearanco 
of the panicle. In France it is very much cultivated for fodder, and is often caUed 
Frexch Ryb-grass. It has, however, no affinity to the true rye-grass iloUiini), It is a 
tall perennial grass, 2 to 8 ft. high, becomes luxuriant early in the season, and continues 
long productive. It is, however, a rather coarse grass, and has a somewhat bitter saline 
taste; it is not so acceptable to cattle as many other grasses, and is therefore generally 
regarded by British agriculturists as unworthy of cultivation on the best soils; but it is 
found suitable for some comparatively arid situations, and to form a coarse herbage 
under trees in plantations.— -A variety or distinct species, differing from it in having a 
knotted or bulbous base to the stem, instead of a simple fibrous root, is called by some 
botanists A. hulbomm. It is also common in Britain, but is a very inferior grass, and, 
owing to the character of its roots, difficult of extirpation from lands in which it appears 
as a weed. 

ARRHIDj^'US, Philip, a son of the father of Alexander the great by a dancing 
girl of Larissa. He was at Babylon when Alexander d., 323 b.c., and though almost 
imbecile was elected king, under the name of Philip, with the understanding that a 
child (then unborn) of Alexander was to be associated with him in the government. 
The next year Arrliidajus married Eurydice, who thereafter had complete control over 
him. Two years later he and his wife were captured by Polysperchon, the leader of the 
cause of Alexander’s son mentioned above, and both were put to death by the order of 
Olympias, the grandmother of the young king. They were afterwards honored with 
decent burial, and funeral games were celebrated as memorials of them, 

ARRIA, the wife of Csecina Pietus, who, for treason to the emperor Claudius, was 
ordered to end his own life by suicide. When A. ’s husband hesitated, she seized the 
dagger, drove it ho the hilt into her own breast, and then handed it to him, saying 
calmly, “ P?:etus, it does not pain me.” She fell dead, and the, husband at once dis- 
patched himself with the reeking weapon. 

AEEIA'FIJS, Flavius, a native of Nicomedia, in Bitliynia, b. about 100 a.d. He 
became a disciple of Epictetus, the Stoic philosopher, and, under his instructions, a 'warm 
advocate of tliat system. On bringing before the public the earliest products of liis pen, 
the learned men of Athens were highly pleased with them, and honored him with the 
freedom of their city. A. had chosen Xenophon as his model of composition, and hence 
tlie Athenians called him the young Xenophon. In 124 a.d., he was introduced to the 
emperor Hadrian in Greece, who conferred on him the freedom of the eternal city. He 
was appointed prefect of Cappadocia in the year 136. Under Antoninus Pius, the suc- 
cessor of Hadrian, he was promoted to the consulship. But some four years afterwards, 
he appears to have retired from public life, and devoted himself to literature in his 
native place. As the pupil and friend of Epictetus, he edited the manual of ethics 
{Encheindwn) left by his master, and wrote the LerMm of Epictetm, in 8 books, of 
which only 4 have been preserved— to be had in Schweighauser’s FMUmpldm Epicietecp. 
Mommenta, vol. iii. (Paris, 1827). He wrote also The ConveTsations of Epictetus, a work 
which has been lost, except a few fragments. The most important work by A. is the 
Anaham of Alexander, or HisUry of the Gcmpmgm of Alexander the Great, which has 
come down to us entire, all but a gap in the 12th chapter of the 7th book. This book is 
our chief authority on the subject of which it treats, and is a work of great value. In 
close connection with it, A. wrote his Indian History, giving an account of the people of 
IndiiL Other WTitiiigs by A., his letter to Hadrian on A Voyage round the Coasts of the 
Enxine Sea,, and another, A Voyage round the Coasts of the Bed Sea, are valuable with 
regard to ancient geography. There is still another work by our author— a treatise on 
the chase {Kynegeticosj^m which, as well as in the Anahasis,’he has imitated Xenophon. 

A. was one of the best writers of his day. His w'orks bear the marks of care, hon- 
esty, and correctness; and they were numerous, though several have not been handed 
down to our time. All that we are possessed of appear to have had translations into Latin. 
There is a good French translatiGn of the Anabasis by Chaussard, witli coramentaIy^ 3 
vols, (1802), and also a good one of the Lectures of Epictetus by Thurot (1838). The beat 
critical edition of A; is that by Muller (Paris, 1846). 

ARRIA'ZA, JuAR Bautista, 1770-1837; a Spanish writer and politician. He wu.s 
secretary to the embassy in London, where he published a poem on the influence of the 
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Starch, fecula, or arrow-root 
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A h exported in tin cases, barrels, or boxes, carefully closed up. It is a^ligbt, opaque, 
white powder, which, when rubbed between the fingers, produces a slight crackling 
noise, like that heard when newly fallen snow is being made into a snow~bail. Through 
the microscope, the particles are seen to he convex, more or less eliiptical, sometiiues 
obscurely triangular, and not very diJfferent in size. The dry farina is quite inodorous, 
but when dissolved in boiling w^ater it has a slight peculiar smell, and swells up iuto 
a very perfect jelly. Potato -starch, with which it is often adulterated, may be distin- 
guished by the greater size of its particles, their coarser and more distinct rings, and their 
more glistening appearance Refined sago-flour is used for adulteration, many of tlie 
particles of which have a truncated extremity, and their surface is irregular or tuber- 
culated. A. is also sometimes adulterated with rice-starch and with the common starch 
of wheat-flour. 

Not less than 800,000 lbs. of A. are annually imported into the British isles. As an 
article of diet, it is often prepared for invalids and children by merely dissolving it in 
boiiing-water and flavoring with sugar, lemon- juice, wine, etc. It is also often prepared 
with milk, made into puddings, etc. When most simply prepared, it forms a light meal, 
which, however, is not very nutritious. See Nutiutio^t. 

A farina somewhat similar to A., and partly known by the distinct name of tom-les- 
Tiiou, is obtained from some species of the allied genus canna (q.v,). But East Indian A. 
is in part obtained from the tubers of curcuma angmtifolia. Other species of eurcwna 
(see Turmiebig), as ( J . zerumhct, Q. lettcorMza, and O', ruhescem, also yield a similar farina; 
the same tubers which, when young, yield a beautiful and pure starch, yielding turmeric 
when old. In Travancore, this starch is a principal part of the food of the inhabitants. 
The young tubers of the galangal {alpinia galanga), another plant of the same 

natural order (mtmnmece), are another source of this farina. — A farina somewhat resem- 
bling A., and often sold under that name, is obtained from different species of the 
natural order cycadacece, as from the dwarf fleshy trunks of zamia tenuis, Z.furfwracea, 
and 7j, in the West Indies, and from the large seeds of dwn edulc in the lowlands 

of Mexico.— The starch of the cassava, manihot or manioc (see Manioc), is sometimes 
imported into Europe under the name of Brazilian A. Potato-starch, carefully prepared, 
is sometimes sold as English A.; and the farina obtained from the roots of the arum 
maculatum (see Abxjm), as Portland K. Otalieite A. is the starch of tacca (q.Y,) pinnati- 
jkla, — All these, as well as Oswego and Chicago corn-flour— the starch of maize or 
Indian corn — are so nearly allied to true A. as not to be certainly distinguishable by 
chemical tests; but the forms of the gi’anules differ, so that they can be distinguished by 
the microscope. 

The name A. is commonly said to have had its origin from the use of the fresh 
roots by the South American Indians as an application to wounds to counteract the effects 
of poisoned arrows; and the expressed juice has been recently recommended as an anti- 
dote to poisons, and a cure for the stings and bites of venomous insects and reptiles. 
But it is not improbable that the name is really another form of am, the Indian name . 

ARROWSMITH, the name of a family of English geographers. Aaron, b. about 
1750, in Durham, earned fame by his large chart of the world on Mercator’s projection, 
and another on the globular projection. He d. in 1823, leaving two sons, Aaron and 
Samuel; the former compiled tlm Gomparatim Atlas, a biblical atlas, and geograph- 
ical manuals. John A. , nephew of the elder Aaron, published hrs, London Atlas in 
1834, following it with many other elaborate works in cartography. He was one of the 
founders of the royal geographical society. He d. May 2, 1873. 

AEEOY'O MOLI'NOS, a village in Estremadura, Spain, noted as the scene of gen. 
Girard’s complete discomfiture by lord Hill on the 28t.h Oct., 1811. Gen. Girard 
had been sent out by Soult on a plundering foray with 5000 men. when he was sur- 
prised early in the morning by lord Hill, who had slept a league off at Alciiescar; the 
natives of which had the good sense not to betray the presence of their deliverers. With 
a couple of regiments, the 71st and 92d, the English general dashed through the rain 
upon the enemy, who filed in all directions, leaving behind everything, arms, packs, etc;. 
1300 prisoners were taken ; the whole artillerv, colors, baggage, etc. French historians 
(Thiers, etc.), however, maintain that the battle was “undecided,” and that their coun- 
trymen only retreated in good order, under the pressure of much larger forces. 

AEEU" ISLANDS, a Dutch possession, s. of New Guinea, lx?tween 5*" and 7° s. lat. and 
134 and 135" e. long.; area, 1365 sq.m.; pop. 13,819, of whom 300 are Christians, 180 
Mohammedans, the remainder heathens. Principal islands are Meykor. Wammer,Udjier, 
Wokkara, and Babi. Dobo on Waramer is the chief mart. Sago and cocoa-nut palms 
are plentiful, and some tobacco, rice, sugar-cane, maize, and edible roots, etc., are culti- 
vated. The forests yield timber, and the sea, fish. The rocks give edible nests, and the 
woods shelter wild swine, hares, parrots, pigeons, birds of paradise, etc. Cotton 
goods, iron and copper wares, Chinese pottery, beads, knives, rum, and arrack are 
imported, and bartered for mother-of-pearl, trepang, edible nests, pearls, tortoise-shell, 
birds of paradise, etc. 

AESA'CES, a name common to several Parthian and Armenian kings. The acconiitvS 
concerning them which have been transmitted to us by the ancient historians are exceed- 
ingly vague, confused, and contradictory; and modern criticism has found itself unable 
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Mississippi, is being built on this principle, and will include, when completed, an A., mj 
armory, pow'der-works, and a foundry for large guns. 

AESEKIO is the name applied in popular language to a well-known poisonous sub- 
stance, arsenious acid (q.v.), but, strictly speaking, tiie term is restricted to the metal, 
of which the symbol is As and the equivalent is 75.0. The metal A. is rarely found free 
ill nature, but in a state of combination it occurs largely (see Ausknical J^diKERALS). 
The metal is generally prepared from arsenious acid (AsOa) by mixing it with its own 
weight of charcoal, placing the mixture in a well-covered crucible, and subjecting the 
whole to heat, when the metal set free by the charcoal rises, and condenses in the upper 
part or cover of the crucible. Metallic A. is very brittle, can easily be reduced to povr- 
der by hammering, or even pounding in a mortar; and wdien a freshly-cut surface is 
examined, it presents a brilliant dark steel-gray lustre, which, however, readily tarnishes 
on exposure to the air. The metal, as such, is not considered poisonous, but when intro- 
duced into the animal system, it is there faintly acted upon by the juices, and in part dis- 
solved, at the same time exhibiting poisonous properties. When heated in the open air, 
it burns with a peculiar bluish flame, and emits a characteristic alliaceous odor. The 
only use lo which the metal A. is applied in the arts is in the manufacture of leaden sliot 
of the various sizes, w^hen its presence in small quantity in the lead renders the latter 
mueh more brittle than it ordinarily is. Of all the comxiounds of A. the most impor- 
tant is the one already alluded to—viz., arsenious acid, which is an oxide of A. With 
sulphur, A. forms two ^important compounds : 7'ealgar (AsSa), a red, transparent, and 
brittle substance, which is employed in the manufacture of the signal-light called 
ladian fire; and orpiimnt (AsSg) or Icing's yello-w, a cheap pigment of «a ^rellow color. 
With hydrogen, A, forms arseniuretted hydrogen (AsHs), a very ‘poisonous gas, and one 
which has been fatal to several chemists. 

^ ARSElSflOAL MIREEAXS occur chiefly in primitive rocks, and frequently associated 
with other metalliferous minerals. although nowhere very abundant, is 
not unfrequently found in mines in Europe, Asia, and America, generally along with sul- 
phur and metallic sulphurets. In Britain, it occurs at Tyndrum in Perthshire. It has 
usually a flue granular character. It is very seldom, if ever, quite pure, usually con- 
taining a little antinion}’’ and iron, and not unfrequently a very little silver or gold.—- A 
very similar, and still rarer mineral, found in similar situations, is knowm as arsenic- 
antlmomj, aud consists of about two parts of metallic arsenic, and one of metallic anti- 
mony. — Arsenic-silmr^ or arsenical siher, is another very rare mineral, consisting chiefly 
of arsenic and iron, but conytaining also about 18 per cent of silver and a little antimony. 
—Arsenic-glance, found at Marienberg in Saxonj^ and containing about 8 per cent of bis- 
muth, has the remarkable property of taking Are at the flame" of a cmdle.—Arsenmm 
acid occurs native in a few localities in Germany and France, and as a mineral species, 
has_ received the name of arseniU, which perhaps too closely resembles the chemical 
designation of its salts.— Awmc acid, another compound of arsenic and oxygen (AsOs), 
containing more oxygen than arsenious acid, although it does not itself occur native, is 
not unfrequent in the form of compounds with copper and lead {arsenmtes of copper and 
lead), which enter into the composition of a number of minerals, none of them so abun- 
dant as to be of any importance.— Among A. M. are also to be ranked the compounds 
of arsenic wnth sulphur, particularly orpiment (q.v.), realgar (q.v.), and dimmphine, a 
rarer mineral than the other tw'o, and'therefore less important— But the most important 
of all A. M., because of tlieir use as ores of arsenic, for the preparation of wiiite arsenic, 
or arsenious acid, are those in which arsenic is combined with nickel and cobalt. One of 
these is arsenical pyriUs, or leiicopyrite, found in various mines of the continent of Europe, 
and containing arsenic, iron, sulphur, nickel, and cobalt, in somewhat various propor- 
tions — the arsenic, however, always the principal constituent. It generally occurs mas- 
sive. — Mispickel, 'which frequently occurs in rhombic crystals, but often also massive, 
differs from it in containing a considerable quantity of silver, so that it is used both as 
an ore of arsenic and of silver. It is found in many of the tin-mines of Cornwall, and 
is pretty frequent in different parts of the woiid. — Alekeline consists of nickel and 
arsenic, and is used as an ore of nickel, and also for the preparation of wliite arsenic. — 
Oohalime an(\. smaltim — the former consisting of cobalt, sulphur, and arsenic; the latter, 
oi cohalt and arsenic — are used for the preparation of blue colors for porcelain and 
.stoneware. Both are found in Cornwall; they occur also in some of the mines of 
tlie continent of Europe, and in other parts of the world. — The presence of arsenic in 
a min(Tal may commonly be detected by the alliaceous odor which it emits before the 
blowpipe. 

^ AESE'EIOTJS ACID is the arsenical compound most familiarly known. It i.s obtained 
principally during the roasting of the arsenical nickel ores in Germany in furnaces com- 
municating with flues. When the arsenic of the ore burns, it passes into the condition 
of A. A. (AsOa), and rising as vapor into the somewhat cool flue, is there deposited as a 
grayish powder, known by^ the names of smelting-house smoke, fiowers of arsenic, poison- 
flmir, or 7vugh A. A. In this condition, the A. A. is contaminated with some impurities, 
Irom which it maybe separated by introducing the gray powder into an egg-shaped 
vessel, and applying heat at the lower end, when the A, A. rises in vapor, and condense.s 
m the cool end as a transparent glassy or vitreous substance. Ordinary A. A. of thft 
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poison in quantity enoxigli to produce a faint coating on a piece of copper whicli was 
subsequently introduced into the liquid. The result was that A. A. was at first declared 

examination; but further experiments demonstrated 
that the copper itself had. alforded the arsenic. To free copper from any arsenic which 
It may contain onginally, it is only necessary to heat the copper over a gas or spirit-lamp 
nar^, when tne arsenic volatilizes, and leaves tliecopper uncontaminated therewith. 

Ihe other two processes for the detection of A. A. in organic mixtures are— 1 That 
recomniencied by Marsh, m which the material is treated Avith dilute sulphuric acid and 
metallic zinc in a gas-geiieratmg apparatus, when the arsenic combining with Iiydroo-en 
terms arseiimretted hydrogen (AsH3),^^te^ in the act of escapmg, the metSlIic 
arsenic, and subsequently A. A., can be obtained; and 2. That kuowu'-'as Berzelius’s 
process, in \vhich dry arsenical compounds are mixed with the reducing flux, and heated 
m a constricted tube, vyhen the metal arsenic is produced, Avhich in its turn is converted 
into A. A. by heating im a wide test-tube. The processes of Marsh and Berzelius are 

in each and all it is absolutely neces- 
sary, in order to avoid the possibility of mistake, (1) that metallic arsenic be obtained 
fiom the oi’ganic mixture; (2) that the metallic arsenic be converted into A. A. • and (2) 

Wi/i ^ solution which will give the three 

liquid tests mentioned previously. 

compounds (salts) with alkalies and other bases, wdiich are called arsenites 
Some of these are employed m commerce and medicine. A. A. , boiled witha solution of 
potash or carbonate ot potash, forms an arsenite of potash, used in medicine and known 
Fowler s solution. The more largely used sheep-dipping mixtures are composed of A A 
soda, sulphiir, and soap, which, Avhen used, are dissolved in a largo quantity of Avater and 
thus constitute essentiallyAilute solutions of arsenite of soda. A corapounci of A a’ and 
tlie oxide of copper, called the arsenite of copper, ov Scheele^s green, is a picrmeiit largely 
as a pretty and cheap green paint. The same substance !s extensively 
employed m the manufacture of common green paper-hangings for the w'ulls of rooms^ 
and recent inquiries would lead to the belief that rooms covered AAutli paper coated witii 
this green arsenite of copper, are detrimental to the health of human beinf»*s residing 
therein, from the readiness with which minute particles of the poisonous ph^ment are 
de ached from the Avails by the slightest friction, are diffused iL'ougir^l ?o“m and 
coutdnf Another green pigment is named Sclmeh^urti 

SL and acetic acid, and is a double arsenite and 

^ A. has long been used as a 

ktei with thltlluki^evh^hl^^^ absorbed into the blood, and circu- 

great power over certain diseases, especially skin dis- 
flnri psf>nasis, lepra, eczema (q.v.), etc. It is also classed among the tonic minerals 
and pAcn for nervous disorders, especially those that are periodic Of late it has been 
much recommendefl for^rheumatism; anci Dr. Begbie, o? EZburgh considS thai 
remedies for chorea (St. Vitus’ dance) it holds the foremost place. In ague 
also, and remittent fever, as well as in other disorders originating from the same source' 

T They are considered foac^afSa^^ 

mphod of ^administering A. is in small doses (from 8 to 5 drops^ 
aysemeaiis largely diluted with water, twice or thrice in the day Arsenic 
m sometimes given combined with iodine and mercury (Donovan’s solution) 

When given m the doses above mentioned, for 8 or 10 days symptoms of poisonin<r 

hot, the pulse quick, the eyelids hot and itchy the 
Inn appearance; the throat is dry and sore, the gums swollen and tender* 

i.ito.Jao':?, rJas s.u“ri'”o:.s%xs?r 2?' *“? “fo •“ 

as it is apt to get into cuts on the hands and but is dangerous, 

by a skillful and cautious hand Th*it A administered 

would seem a physiological impossibility ; and ylf suchlSSj So’ on wtot 
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i ^ ^ • fe^^‘lj,*^>uipatiiy tor her. bbe Avas liberated by tesar and retnrnerl to Pirvnt 

Its people ; but Ptolemy Philadelphus named it A., in bonor of b?s sister- wife It was in 
town'Tf-p'Tw ® °/i ^sypt- Extensive mounds yet mark its site near tbe modern 

f Roman days, A. became the seat of an episcopal see! 

a city near the n. extremity of the Red sea, not far from the nresent 
Suez. This was another of the towns to which Ptolemy Philadelphus jrave the name of 
f 3 i'? Siven to her. It 4s near the easten terntirs of 

titB caiTied from the Bitter lakes to the head of lleroopo- 

litc bay, or the Ked sea. The city was favorably situated for East India trade. ^ 

AE'SIS AND THE'SIS (Gr. raising up, and laying down), a term in music ai-mlipd in 

“.pSfn”^l2'Sli ,V4"l„s" '• " W>"“ “ “» ■'«">>»» “1 

the destruction of, or at least an indifference 
rmiit others, Avbiciicmi only be imputed to the most wicked and malig- 

nant spirit. In the criminal law of England, it is a felony, and has been described as 

tial tl?e^ nffpnt of tlie house or building of another man. It is essem 

Inn ^ o^onse that the house or hmlding burned should be that of another* for 
IS a misdemeanor to destroy one’s own house by fire, especially in a town or 
buildings are contiguous, which are thereby put in danger, such an offense 
does not amount to a felony, strictly so called. To constitute such felony 
be an actual burning; for no intent, liowever clear, would suffice at common law to sum 

^ and 2o \ ict. c. 97), the provisions of winch considerably modify and enlarce the 
doctrines of the common law on the subject. The chief of the enactments of tins tl e 
fin! to that whoever shaU unlawfully and maliciou.slv 

f * "T ‘^"'e’P'lS-Eouse, any person being therein, shall be guilty of felony anh 
liable to penal servitude. Also that whoever shall unlawfully and maliaously set fire to 
any church or chapel; or to any chapel for the religious worship of pe^on4KtIn! 
froin the United church of England and Ireland; (?r to any hoilse, stable coa“us> 

anv ™aU-house, hop-oLt. barn, or binary- orto 

auy ciLCtion used in carrying on any trade or manufacture, or any branch‘d thereof, 
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^viieiiier m possession of the offender or any other person— ii\n'th intent, in the latter cases 
person, slmir be guilty of felony; and he is liable to x^enai 
savitnde fox life, or not less than three years, or to imprisonment not exceeding two yeara 
Boubts bavingnnsen on a former act, -whether its pn)\dsions cyxtended to the sedtimrfare 
appendant to any house, it was exfiressly provided, by the albove 
that whoever should imlawf ally and malieiously set lire to any hovel shed or fold ' 
or to any farm-buddmg; or any building or erection used in faimiing land— wliklier the 
^*®®P<^ctively, shall then be in the possession of the olTender, or the 
pobsession of any other person— with intent thereby to defraud any person, shall be 
unlowfnmr^^^^f’ and he is liable to a like punisbment. Moreover, that whoever shall 
unlawful!} and maliciously set fire to any hay, straw, w’-ood, or other vegetable produce 
farm-house or farm-buildmg; or to any implement of husbandry, beine- in any 
farm-house or fariu-buildmg; with intent to set fire to such farm-house or farni-buildincr 
W to the same punishment as for set- 

farm-house or farm-buildmg itself; and every male so oilending under 
sixteen, saall be also liable, at the discretion of the court, in addition to any other sen- 

0 Sflro unlawfully and malidously, by any overt act to Slempt 

to set riiG to any building, stack, or steer, or vegetable produce, of such kind md with 
such intent tliat if the offense were complete, the offender w ould be guiltvof felony and 
liable to penal servitude for life (though such building, stack, steer, or vegetable produce 
be not actually set on fire), is deemed felony; and is punishable with penal servitude 

two years, with the same additio^f in respect to 
Whipping it the offender be a male under sixteen. And lastly, if any person shall 
hre to any station or other building belonging to any rail way, dock canal or 
Lv felony; and he is liable to penal servitude for life,' or 

any tenn not less than three years; or to be imprisoned, with or without hard labor for 
years; and if any person maliciously set fire to any goods ot 
b^ing in any budding, the setting fire to wdiicli is made felony by act of parlia- 
ment, he is guilty of felony ; and he is liable to penal servitude for any term not excFedina* 

wlthoMtod iabo,; 

p'-oppywf to such church-wardens shall seem just; and in caS of 
hard labor ^ commuted to jail or the house of correction for 18 months, to be kept to 

It has been laid down iaScotland, that if the Arc has been willfullv kindled it mat 
tersnot how circuitous may have been the mode of operation sSd aSu-h the' 

• done was not the actual fuming of the hous^ 

<!ot M of Iioth countries, that if the proprietor of a house 

coiifnfotl^i possession of a tenant holding under a lease, the crime of A Is 

; p.i5 .“irltS li it““ ““ ‘j 

vpsle?*nr rT*^ * ‘"‘“"1 dicrcby to prejudice any owner or part-owner of slup or 
felonT offender shall suffer^death !4 i 

the 
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attempting to provide. The- gratifications^ no artist would ever think o 

repose, warmth and coolness, form a class in contrast withTe^X^"®’ ‘’■’Zeroise am 

ture, or tiie drama. It is a matter of some nw,r »' i ‘i*®, Pi“s«''e8 of music, sculp 
region, c, n,r pl«,e 
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exclusive to come under the artistic lipsd 4 fi aJection is too 

as to constitute indiVMuTprom and iC^c'Sion to cnvfan^d^t f 

pleasure aimed at by the producer of fin 4 • fi?r 3 « 2 alousy, is not a 

mo^o^!rT.s7nZnZZhTi^^^^^^^ arc 

wliat capricious attribute termed refine’ment iQipoitant feature in the some- 

ssroS's,"Si\rd'z;ii”S^^ 
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ence while retaining as much as possible the rfally fiSlt’ umt 
the effect, and produce a higher WOTk of art Now I’n tiScI^? r it 
generally, the stimulus is apt to be of short 'duratton the ^ taste and smell 

Yet there are deiTecs in the case soirm or tin ^ •’ Pleasure is said to pall soon, 

togetlier with a gentle and pleLto^^ senkatton^^ But°h can affect us for iiours 

!;lfdk^lik?Ll‘Vratng°'wfthS 

“SSK“^arc;s 

The imagined VepastLsnoffito” to do o,,^ the delights of eating and drinking: 
accompaniments can be kept out "of bodily necessities, the disagreeable 

effect.^ So with the Snts of wen persons may sliam in the 

actuality want the liberal character of the trin^nrifSie '"'li'cli in their 
ploasurl from the spcctaclekf t ImL the itimU derive 

tiiey become to us an eniovmenrt at e , thf Possessors, 

blue -sky, or tiie toweSi^ Dcik Tt iittl s^icd by the general multitude, like the 
the wealthy, the MworfS toe “‘m ““^md fin^ a chaim in contemplating 

or merely too“f®aftothkXve°^^ contemplated in idea, 

nmaiis of distinctly circiimsciibinp- tlio slionld have the 

resolving a difficult problem. It would 'be adm^sibto for toe^^noef ™d of 

any ot tliose inferior pleasures to tbf* ® painter to suggest 

h!mrt£pM™othy'Wealpr£ento«on®F^^^^ 

mere tender cmo1?on— of mrental^tov£ and^otonmf “ff may revel in tales of 

,uu» .w,„„ .Lv. 
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JG a great jQmltatiide of agents operating to produce these different impressions ■which 
arc rc'iatnd to one another only by attacking in eomraon to the nesthetic class of composi* 
umis. ^Doubtless,_seyerai of these employed to mean the same thin 2 : 

being, in fact partially synonymous terms, as beauty and grace -proportion, fitness and 
keeping; but lm;dly any two terms are synonymous throughout/and there are distinct 
conceptions implied in sublimity,^ beauty, picturesqueness, fitness, and the ludicrous 
Among the elementary sensations and emotions of the human mind that are of a 
pleasurable land, a certain number may enter at once into the composition of A.: siicli 
sue tne pleasures of sound and sight, the emotion of surprise, and plot-interest. Others 
ma}' enter by ideal presentation; as the gratitications of the remaining senses, and tlie 
emotions of fear, tenderness, irascibility, power. The feelings more specific to A are 
iliose produced by harmony under its various aspects. When "sweet sounds are Inu-m!^^^^ 
mously combined, we have the musical art; the painter has a similar aim in reference to 
colois and forms; and so through all the fine arts, this quality is found recurring as the 
crownino' work of the- artistic hand, hfothing is so indisputably included within the 
or beautiful as finely struck harmonies, melodies, or concords. 
W hatever else may be included m a composition, it is the admission of these that gives 
the specific charm, although it would be a mistake to dispense with other elements of 
swwtfpffhlfhf ®'’6’7-day.Ufe. Story is essential to romance and poc^rv; 

“d color in itself imparts 

(lone with llie appearance of ease, or the total absence of restraint difficulty and^uain 
we experience a delight quite different from the satisfaction growing out of the end 
attained. Much of the pleasure of architectural support is referable to this source, 
of the susceptibilities touched by artistic arrangements may be noticed the sen.se 

1 agreat nm things are brought under a com- 

1 rehensive de^sign, as when a row of pillars is crowned by a pediment, ” The use of sim- 
f circle, square, etc.-for inclosing and arranging a host of 

individual., has the tendency to make an easily apprehended whole out of a numerous 
.o.st of particulars. In all large works abounding in detail, we crave to snm“ S 
F ""’e may retain the total, while sin-vTying the parte. A 

I uildii an oiatorio, a poem, a history, a dissertation, a speech, shonldliave a diseern 

Iferenffial&A*'' ^ tc»>Porary fashion may occasionallylo^d tt over [he 

may divide them into two classes.bydraw- 
kntFInF importance as regards the question of an artistic The 

class conUiDS the arts, or those which consist of mere outbursts of the inward 

spontaneity, regulated :_by the effect of the display on the sense of the beholder or list. 
toF; f spoutaneous effusions of the human voice, and 

those prompted by the various emotions, are corrected and tuned by the ear into melodv 
and harmony, and r.fter this process has been often repeated, pleasi^ airs ami comW 
tions are the result... It is the same with the dance, wnsidered as a fine 
tuf Fft ’ gesture and display, and the graces of elocution and fine address are 

"movements are mere random, but the delicate sensibility of the beholder 
causes some to be suppressed, and othcra brought out, until a.really pleasing combination 
thntfnvolk Pp* the purely effusive, are the so-called imitatke arts, or tliosp 

i representation of some of the appearances of the outer world. Such are 
P‘P,'f "=■’ p'^lptoc, and poetry. _ In these, the artist, while still aiming at pleasing effects 
s tiamraeled vvith a new conditioii— mmely, a certain amount of fidelity to his originid 

f'm musician imitates nothing, and is bound by 
n.nfi'^u tT tlm car; but a painter cboosos his subject from nature; 

though lie must contrive to yield the pleasures of color, outline, and CTOupinn- he 
do so with a certain respect to the object copied. The poet, in depirtik the lif ' 
FioiFt F’ under the rule of fidelity to this extent, that an obvious misrepresentation 
IS apt to give a namfnl shock, and mar the pleasure that would otherwisc^be derivwl 
r. It IS not .so much that truth is a part of the artistic pleasure as 

part Tliprp itiutatlve arts are oiily So 

pai t. Iheie is no mutation in the meter and cadence of a sontT ‘inH tiiAcn Arfn>v 

[nhFf (''f** main charm. So acertain license of fantastic effusion is allowed to poets 
subiect to no pies but the giving of pleasure. The creation of imadmu “d,?, 

aside for the the OTtenon of fidelity to the actual is akordingly laid 

aside ioi the time. The various arts of decoration and design are for the moQt -novt 

FfinS occasionally imitative. Architecture is notfn any way imitotive-The 

“d tto intermingling foliageVt^drWe rew of 
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avoK s senous mistakes and gross exaggerations. & succeeds ■^ocation 

, Tlie a tempt to reconcile the artistic with the true-art with nXrX^haf rv'er, hirti, 

^igsigpSEisg^ssiaf 

flm m;cT/lhrtamLiro^‘Zl/^"*f hand clo^mauTe a^el 

cauLd the singula?inVTrsirthm4^^^^^ the deLltion ofscihncr* 

tfi|~:gSfi»S?SiSSS 

~ISIi5l.SSS-rS?s;.5i,ES! 

^ i^^utual sympathy, and, m some circumstances there is an arlflTtirmr,] 

i||SiiCHS5aSai^ 

?s!s;;A,si=£s^!£^ 


ft^ f!..f ?^vV r r r ^ . X num^v, me sentiment oi realit 

!£S 


nrifi Tvoti ^ ] } s| cakinj^ ib a meie accident attachina;’ to sculpture paintin^’’ and noptrv 


hcnides being a source of pleasure, art is frequently spoken of as having an elevating 
If niihhh encnn™±‘“H .i‘ ¥ Considered S 


and retiuitig iiithicnc^ .... ..... ...juu u.ju cnaraeter- tor which rr 
S-Vftife lrn.| encouragenumtin civilized communities. This circumstance is 
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ART, History OF. The history of the origin and dcvelopmeRt, growth and decline 
of beautiful artistic forms, constitutes a port! on of the history of civilization; As regards 
each particular people, the history of their efforts to eonceive and express absolute per- 
fection, or what is commonly called ideal beauty, in form and color, is, with the single 
exception of the history of their speculative opinions, the most reliable test of the stage 
of progress which they have attamed. Kor is it as an indication of their connnand over 
physical nature, of the abundance of their external resources, or even of their intellectual 
activity alone, that the history of the art of a people is thus important. It determines 
their moral, and even, in a certain sense, theirreligioiispositiou, for the inseparable con- 
nection between the beautiful and the good is in no ■way more clearly manifested than in 
the fact that the first inroads of demoralization and social disorder are invariably indi- 
cated 'by a diminution in the strength and purity of artistic forms. It has been usual to 
include under the term history of art merely the history of the arts of form, including 
architecture, but excluding, of course, poetry and music, though these latter, again, 
are generally included when we speak of the fine arts. See Art. 

The classical nations of antiquity were not insensible to the importance of tracing the 
development of that rich artistical life which they had originated, and we accordingly 
find the germs of artistic historj^ in Pliny, Quintilian, Pausanias, and others. In the 
middle ages, every trace of a general historical treatment of art disappears, though casual 
remarks and incidental notices on the subject of artists and the arts are abundant, 
particularly in such works m i\\Q Liher PonUjicalis of abbot Anastasias, who is commonly 
known as “ the librarian,” in consequence of his having filled that office at the Vatican iii 
the 9th century. But a history of art, in the sense which "we have here assigned to tlic term, 
made its appearance in the world for the first time on the revival of leiters, in the loth 
and 16th centuries; when the artistic treasures of the heathen world, which had come 
upon mankind as novelties, fell to be contrasted with that peculiar type which art had 
assumed under Christian Influences during the middle ages, on the one liand (see Byzax- 
TmE Art), and on tlie other with that rich harvest of fresh invention which ripened 
during the long lives of Leonardo da Vinci (q.v.) and Michael Angelo (q.v.), in the period 
of which Bapbaers (q.v.) short career may be regarded as the noonday. Whilst Vasari 
(q.v.) traced the great epochs of Italian art^ — from a biographical point of view only, it is 
true — in his celebrated work, the students of classical literature collected such expres- 
sions of opinion on artistic subjects as the writings of the ancients contained, and Pal- 
ladio, Ligorio, Vignola, and others measured ancient buildings and their constituent 
members. In this ‘vny avast mass of information on artistic subject.s was brought 
together. But though the materials which might have served for a history of art were 
thus supplied, it was a long time afterwards before anything like proper historical 
treatment arose ; and the knowledge of ancient art which had been gained, was applied 
to their respective purposes by artists on the one hand and philologists on the other. As 
regarded modern art, the biogmphical method of Vasari was adhered to, and to this 
circumstance wo are indebted for the innumerable artistic anecdotes which have been 
preserved. The remarkable variations in style which exhibited themselves between the 
16th and 18th centuries, gave rise to a species of historical treatment which had for its 
object the discovery of the common features by wliich the artists of the respective periods 
were distinguished. But the history of style, strictly speaking, begins with Wiuckel- 
raann (q.v.), who was the first to divide ancient art into epochs, and to trace its connec- 
tion with the genera] Iiistory of human progress. It was from this period that the history 
of art came to be regarded as a branch of the history of civilization. Even where the 
biographical method continued to he followed, it was henceforth with this difference, 
that the division into schools took the place of mere chronological arrangement. The 
strongly classical tendency which exhibited itself towards the end of last century, and 
the romantic reaction and consequent admiration for the middle age which succeeded, 
though both must be regarded as one-sided influences, had an unquestionable effect in 
calling attention to ^vhat was really great in the artistic productions of these respective 
periods; and during tiie present century, the histoiy of art has gradually assumed a more 
important place as a department of general history. It was only in very recent times, 
however, that a complete artistic history appeared 'in Kugler’s Handbook of the Jlutory of 
Art, which has been partially translated into English, and edited by Sir Charles Eastlake. 
In the original work, which is very excellent, the immense mass of material "which the 
subject offered has been arranged in periods, and treated in such a manner as to present 
a sketch which is complete in itself, whilst at the same time its connection with and 
dependence on general history, social, political, and philosophical, are carefullv indicated 
throughout. Alongside of Kuglcris history, that of Schnaase falls to be mentioned— a 
work giving a philosophical and historical account of the origin of the various st'cles, 
and their connection with each other; as also the works of Llihke, Springer; and 'Car- 
riere. Kinkers hi.story of Christian art has unhappily remained incomplete. Waagen^s 
works on art and artists in England, France, and the other countries by which Germany 
is surrounded, are the best artistic handbooks for the traveler. Those which have refer- 
ence to England have been translated. There are many other historical works of 
importance on special departments and separate schools of art, monographs and the like, 
but, with the exception of Stirling's Annals of the Avtists of Bpainf and Velasouez and his 
Wo'fks, very few belong to our own literature. 
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It stands on the left bank of the 1*iver \rM 'lanina, 

name. It is the see of a Greek M shoo w] to ^rfv « f n modern 

considerable trade, and manufaWu4’ r wi ® It has a 
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tific character to the study of fishes. The only error of any magnitude which occurs in 
it is including the cetaceae among fishes. A. was also a distinguished ])otaiiist. lie was 
the first to' indicate, as a special characteristic, the presence or absence of iuvolucra in 
the uinhelliferous plants, whose species are so difficult, to distinguish from each other. 
Liniueus has called a genus of these, in memory of his friend, arkdia. 

ARTEMIDO'RUS of Ei^hesus, a geographer who lived about 100 b.c., wlio voyaged 
aronnd the Mediterranean, the Red sea, and probably parts of the Indian ocean. Ho 
visited Iberia and Gaul, and corrected some of the errors of Eratosthenes. Ills work (in 
eleven books) is nearly all lost, but it was highly prized and frequently quoted by Greek 
and Roman writers. A few fragments have been found, and an abridgment, made by 
Marcianus, still exists. From what is known, the loss of A.’s work is deeply regretted, 
as he gave most minute accounts of the manners and customs of the people v;hich he 
visited. 

ARTEMIS. See Diaka, ante . 

AUTEMISIA queen of Caria (circa-SSO b.c.), was the wife of Mausolus, and celebrated 
for the magnificent mausoleum which she caused to be erected to her husband’s memory. 
See Mausoleum.— Another A., queen of Ilalicasnassus, accompanied Xerxes in liis 
expedition against Greece, and distinguished herself at the battle of Salamis (480^ b.c.); 
she ended her life, in consequence of an unfortunate attachment, by leaping from a 
rock. ■■ ■ ■ . ■ ' . ' 

ARTEMISIA, a genus of plants of the natural or(\QY eompositm, m\> 0 Y(\ei' eovyrablferm, in 
which the flowers of the disk are hermaphrodite, those of the ray in one row, tlie bracts 
forming a roundish imbricated head, the receptacle naked or hairy, the aclimnia obovate, 
and destitute of pappus. The heads of flowers are numerous and smal 1 ; the leaves generally 
much divided. There are many species, herbaceous plants and slimbs, natives chiefly 
of the moi'e temperate regions of the eastern hemisphere. They have generally an aro- 
matic smell, more or less agreeable, and a warm, sometimes rather acrid and bitterish 
taste. — To this genus belongs Wormw^ood (A. aMntliium), the apsinthmi of the ancient 
Greeks, to wdiom its medicinal properties were well known. It is a native of Rritain, 
the continent of Europe, and the northern parts of Asia, growing in -waste places, by way- 
sides, etc. It is a perennial, 2to 4 ft. high ; its leaves bipinnatifld and clothed with a silky 
down, and its small hemispherical drooping heads of flowers are of a dingy yellow color, 
and are produced in axillary panicles. It is aromatic and better, containing a bitter 
principle and an essential oil, both of great strength, upon account of which it is used in 
medicine in various forms (oil, extract, tincture, etc.), a.s a stomachic and anthelmintic 
or vermifuge. It wastformerly in much use as a febrifuge. It is a plant very fretiuently 
to be found in cottagers’ gardens, occupying an important place in their domestic phar- 
macopoeia. It is an essential ingredient in a number of compound medicines. Its roots, 
and those of some other species of this genus, have been recommended in epilepsy. — 
Sea Woji^iwooD (A. including a variety which lias becai called A. //^i/f/?VvV,) a 

native of salt-marshes in Britain and other parts of Europe, possesses similar properties, 
and is occasionally used for the same purposes; as,also lio'slK^'^Noml^yooD{A. poutica), 
a native of the middle and south of Europe, but not of Britain — T artaiuax Wormwood 
(A. srmtenica), a native of Tartary, Persia, and other parts of the east; and Indian Worm- 
wood (A. incUca), a native of the Himalaya, abounding at elevations of 2000 to 60(K) ft, 
Indian wormwood grows to the height of 12 ft. It is considered in India a powerful 
deobstrueiit and antispasmodic. Tree IYormwood (^*1. arhoremni<), a native of the s. of 
Europe and the Levant, is also larger and more shrubby than the common wormwood, 
whicii, in characters and qualities, it much resembles.— The dried flower-buds of a num- 
ber of species of A. are sold under the names of Wormseed and of maen eordm, semen 
eince, •semencine, etc., and have long been in much repute as an anthelmintic. A. santomen. 
and A. 8ieberl(oT A. eontm), a native of Palestine, are believed to yield much of the -worm- 
seed which is brought from the Levant, also A. judaim, a native of the east and of Bar- 
bary, wliich is regarded us the principal source of the Baihary wormseed. The flower- 
buds of A. ghrmrata, A.lereMema, waAA.paiicipmt, natives of the banks of the Volga, 
are also said to form part of the wormseed of the shops; and those of A. mMiana are 
collected in the n.e. of Persia, and form the semen cwm lev(mUcum or semen cinee in grains. 
The flower-buds of A. eemdeseem, a Mediterranean plant, which is said to have been found 
on the sea-coast of England, form the antlielmintic called semen serlphif or harhoHne. 
Those of A. mniph/nxita, another native of the south of Europe, are used In the same way. 
Even those of A. absinthium niiAA. mlgans are used under the name of Avormseed. — Tim 
plants from which the*bitter aromatic liquor called exirait, eau ox creme d’ahsinthe is pre- 
pared, are small low-growing species of A. (A. mvMUna, A. glacialiSy A. rupestri% A. 
spieata, etc.), found on the Alps, and known to the inhabitants of the Alps by the name 
of geiiipi This liqueur, generally diluted -vuth Avater, is sometimes used by persons so 
devoted to the pleasures of the table that they cannot Avait for the natural return of appe- 
tite, and also by those who really sutler from weakness of digestion. It is a useful and 
agi'eeable stomachic, and is very popular in France— M ugaa^ort (A. mlgark), a common 
native of Britain and of the continent of Europe, often found about ruins and in waste 
places, groAvs to the height of 3 or 4 ft., with pinnutifid leaves and .soineAvliat racemed 
small flowers, Avhich have- each five florets of the ray. It emits, Avhen rubbed, an agree- 
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able smell, and lias a bitter taste. In Germany, the yoimg -shoots and leaves are used in 
cookery, for seasoning. It is used also for the same medicinal purposes as wormwood, 
but is weaker. Its leaves, and those of .some ot* the other species, are used as fomenta- 
tions for cleansing and healing wounds. — SouTirERNWOOD (A. ahroimium) is a shrubby 
plant with long straigiit steins, o to 4 ft. high, the lower leaves bipinnate, upper leaves 
pinmUe, their segments hair-like. It is a native of the s. of Europe and middle parts of 
Asia, and has long been a favorite plant in cottage-gardens in Britain. It has an aromatic 
and pleasant odor. The leaves are used to drive away moths from linen; and in some 
: parts of the continent of Europe, as an ingredient in the manufacture of beer. The smell 

ot this plant ap]iears to be peculiarly disagreeable to bees, which retreat from it; and a 
little branch of southernwood is sometimes efficaciously used when they are swarming, 
to promote their ascent into the new hive placed over them. — TARRxVaoN {A.dracuueu- 
lufij is a iicrennial plant, a native of Siberia, and long cultivated in gardens in Britain. 
It lias a branching stem 1 to 14 ft. high, with narrow leaves. It is fragrant, and has an 
aromatic smell and taste. The leaves and tender tips are a favorite ingredient in pickles. 
An infusion ot* the plant in vinegar is used as a fish-sauce.— The leaves of A.rnaderaspa- 
tana are regarded in India as a valuable stomachic, and are also used in anodyne fomen- 
tations. — MoxA(q.v.)is prepared by the Chinese from the leaves of A. and other 
species, the whole surface of whose leaves is covered with a thick down. — A,aGeUca,d^ 
Persian species, is said to have a strong odor of vinegar. 

ARTEifllS'IUjM, the name of the northern coast and of a promontory in Euboea, 
opposite the Thessalian Magnesia, and named from the temple of Artemis; belonging to 
the t. of Histuea. Off this coast occurred the conflict of the Grecian flieet wdth the fleet 
of X(?rxes. — The name also of a mountain between Argolis and Arcadia, now Iflt Turuiki, 
on wfliich was a temple; also of a promontory in Carla, which was crowned with a temple 
■■ . ■ to Artemis. 

AETEEEOT'OMY, or the opening of an artery, is an operation that has been strongly 
advocated in those cases in which it is desirable to produce a- more decided and imme- 
diate effect upon the cerebral circulation (as in severe forms of sanguineous apoplexy) 
than could be produced by ordinary venesection. It is supposed by some surgeons to 
relieve pressure on the brain more efficiently than opening the jugular vein could do; 
and whether this is tlie case or not, it is a simpler and less dangerous operation. The 
only vessel operated on is either the temporal artery itself or one of its main branches. 
The operation is a simple one, but should, of course, only be undertaken by a surgeon. 
To arrest the flow of blood when sufficient has been taken, the artery should be 
completely divided, and after the parts have been sponged, a compress, or small pad, 
should be applied to the wound, and secured by a bandage, which must be carefully 
adjusted, so as, if possible, to remain undisturbeerfor four or five days, when it may be 
removed, and the wound covered with a strip of plaster. 

AETEEIES, DtSEASES OB\ Most of the important morbid conditions of the arteries are 
those which are occasioned by the deposi lion of atheroma (a Greek word signifying a tumor 
or deposit containing matter like atlierc, meal or groats) on the fi*ee surface of the inner 
coat of the vessel ; a new inner lining to the artery being thus furnished. As atheroma 
has the efl'ect of weakening, enlarging, and occluding arteries, according fo the extent 
I and period of the deposition, it is expedient briefly to notice the most important stages 

of its progress. In the earliest stage, atheroma consists of a thin, soft, and clear 
i membrane, lining a part or the whole of the tube. It seems to be a mere addition to 

. the artery, in whose original coats there is no appearance of disease. It is most 

'[ probably a deposit on the inner surface from the blood. On the inner surface of the 

new coat, a similar layer gradually forms, and in -course of time, becomes the founda- 
tion of subsequent formations; and when mtmy strata have thus been deposited, the 
collective mass ceases to be transparent, and becomes converted into an opaque material 
similar to hardened albumen, and Anally to ligament. Until this consolidation occurs, 
the coats of the artery are not much affected; but by their adhesion to the hardened 
deposit, they lose their strength, elasticity, and natural color, and their J'unctions are 
destroyed. The indurated deposit may now undergo one or other of these changes: it 
may either soften in its interior, in w'hich case it degenerates into a pulpy mass of 
chojesterine, oil-globules, albuminous and chalky molecules; or it may be converted into 
a layer of hard, chalky, bone-like matter. This latter change (cretefaction or ossiflea- 
tion) takes place only in the external oldest layers of thick deposits ; and nothing intervenes 
between the bony plate and the middle coat of the artery, for the inner or lining coat, 
partakes in tlie morbid change. It is obvious that either of these changes (softening or 
' hardening) must gradually lead to disease of the arterial coats generally. The process 

of change is slow, and the change itself can only be detected in the living subject wlien 
it is in an advanced stage. In the radial artery and others which lie superflcially, the 
■; Anger can often detect rings or tubes of chalky matter. Most commonly, however, the 

i, state of the arteries is detected by some secondary symptom. 

Atheromatous deposit is at first attended with a narrowing of the calibre of the vessel, 
> varying with the thickness of the deposit, and most marked at the points of bifurca- 

''j tion. Smaller arteries may be completely obliterated, whilst the larger arteries may be 

Very much contracted. Thus, the common iliac has been found to have its canal dimin- 
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Klicd by about one lialf, and the great ascending branches of the arch of the aorta, the 
subclavian and carotid arteries, have been found very nearly closed. A later conse- 
quence of the same disease is dilatation of the vessel. The power of the outer coats 
being insulllcieiit to compress the deposit and to close in upon the blood, by -which each 
contraction of the left ventricle of the heart distends them, they remain wide and dis- 
tended d uring the relaxation of the ventricle, and the artery thus slowly expands; the 
enlargement being most marked at parts where there is most obstruction to tlic blood- 
current, as, for example, in curved arteries. Tliese dilatations arc apt to termiiia,te in 
regular aneurism. The changes which we have already described have an effect on the 
retractile power of the arteries. A healthy artery, if cut across, may shorten to the 
extent of an inch and a half, as has been actually measured by 3Ir. Moore (“ Diseas(,'s of 
the xVrteries/* in Holmes’s System of Surgery, vol. iii. p. 339); 'but the retractile power is 
destroyed by the deposition of bony rings or plates. But allhougli, incapable of sliort- 
ening, the arteries sometimes become abnormally lengthened, and consequently become 
not only dilated, but also tortuous. If the outline of superficial arteries thus aifected be 
wateiie<l, each pulsation of the heart is seen to increase tlieir curvature; and deep-seated 
arteries (as the iliac) are thus often forced from their normal positions. Another condi- 
tion involving much danger is this: an ossifed artery loses the smoothness -which the 
interior of the vessel ought to present, and from the displacement or cracking of a bony 
plate, there may be sharp, rough projections exposed, to which the librin of tlie circu- 
lating blood may adliere. These little clots becoming detached, may be carried with 
the blood till tbey become arrested, and plug up an artery, tlius presenting cases of 
embolism or thrombosis (q.v.). Again, the relation of this elisease to accidents and sur-- 
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the -wound may'heal^witUout mudi’ bLedinK-'^ff ^blim ** 

and a nearly circular orific^ alio™ a mo transverse, the edges gape, 

fuse nemorrhage. If the A. be completely 
divided, Its walls do not collapse like those 
01 a yom, but pass through certain chano'es 
provided by nature to prevent fatal bleed- 
lug. iiie cut orifice contracts, and also re- 
tracts lu to its cellular slieath; this checks 
the flow of blood, a clot of which shortlv 
forms on the outer side; then aiiotiier forms 
■ipuie the vessel; and together, they stem 
the flow till the cut edges of the A, have 
time to throw out lymjdi (see AdiiesioIs), 
and heal as wounds of other tissues. When 
p A. IS compressed by a ligature, the brittle 
inner and middle coats crack, curl inwards 
and heal. See Bleed tno. 

. The arteries of 

oaf^r^nk I, Epltbeurr r nt’cXr“-- 

body, It divides into two principal divisions* l^^^^estrated, Elastic ’j'^^™®- 

sunnlv^nf 6 iieX?’ [extezml. 

supply of the tissues m the vicinity— the A ‘ ’ 

tboTS'/SisS'- "Syr” h™"®" •• .•ppiyti..p«rt. i»roBd- 

fit ■ / !• profunda, or deeji femoral to sunnlv the t fith 

randmont < {• generally the same distribution or ar- 

geolo^dcal struct * ? a particular district depends on ixs 
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the water is Ibrought from the gault at a depth of 170S ft. It yields 516:^ gallons of 
water in a minute, propelled 33 ft. above tlie surface; temperature, SI'"'.? F. An artesian 
well ill course of construction at Pestli, yielded, at a depth of 8100 ft., 175,000 gallons 
of water per day, of a temperature of 161° F., projected 85 ft. above the surface. It is 
to be sunk till the water reach 17S° F. 

It is believed that the Chinese have been long acquainted with A. They have 
been in use for centuries in Austria, especially in the neighborhood of Vienna, where 
they are very abundant. No knowledge existed as to their source, ainl consequently the 
boring for them was engaged in 'and conducted in a rude and empirical manner. An 
excavation was made till a bed of clay was reached; on this a perforated mill-stone was 
laid, and through the hole the clay was bored until water rose. As soon as geology took 
the position of a science, and the theory of A. W. was propounded, tlie engineer was 
able, after the geological survey of a . district, to discover whetlier a supply of water 
coiiUi there be obtained in this way. Already, districts formerly dry and arid Imve 
received a plentiful supply of water by means of such wells, and many more applications 
have yet to be made: it seems likely that erelong Africa’s deserts may thus be converted 
into fertile plains. In an otllcial report of the Algerian government for 1856-57, it is 
stated that artesian borings had been executed in the Sahara of the province of Constan- 
tine with remarkable success. The first attempt, after a few weeks’ labor, produced a 
constant stream, forming a perfect river, and yielding 4010 quarts of water per minute, 
at a temperature of 78° F. There are now upwards of 75 such borings in the Sahara, 
yielding an aggregate of 600,000 gallons per hour. The result is proving beneficial not 
only to the country materially, but also to the character and habits of its nomadic Arab 
inhabitants. Several tribes have already settled down around these wells, and forming 
thus the centers of settlements, have constructed villages, planted date-palms, and entirely 
renounced their previous wandering existence. 

A. W. have supplied a portion of the data upon which the internal temperature of tlie 
earth has been calculated. They have tiieir origin below that zone which is affected by 
the clianging superficial temperature of the seasons, and consequently the water is of a 
constant temperature. Thus the Grenelle artesian well has a temperature of 81° ’7 F., 
while tlie mean temperature of the air in the cellar of the Paris observatory is only 53°. 
MM. Arago and Walferdin observed the temperature as the work proceeded, and found 
that there" was a gradual and regular increase downwards. The latter gentleman made 
a series of very accurate and careful observations on the temperature of two borings at 
Creuzot, within a mile of each other, commencing at a height of 1030 ft. above the sea, 
and going down to a depth, the one of 2678 ft., the other about 1900 ft. The results, 
after every possible caution had been taken to insure correctness, gave a rise of I" F. 
for every 55 ft. down to a depth of 1800 ft., beyond which the rise was more rapid, 
being 1° for every 44 ft. of descent. There are several very deep borings in the United 
States, ■ ■ ■ . ' ■ 


AETEYELBE, Jacob, a brewer of Ghent, celebrated as a popular leader in the 14th 
century. In the war between England and France, he gave his aid to the former, while 
the counts of Flanders supported the latter. A., after gaining great advantages over 
the party of the nobles, went too far when ho proposed that the son of Edward III. of 
England should be elected count of Flanders. For this the Flemings were not prepared, 
and, in consequence, A. was killed in a popular insurrection, Aug. 19, 1845. His son 
Philip," in 1881, was leader of the people of Ghent in their civil wa'i^against Bruges, and 
gained a victory over count Louis. The latter was afterwards assisted by Cluirles VI. 
of France, aud Philip A. was defeated and slain in the battle of Kosbeke, 1383. The 
history of A. has been several times treated dramcatically. In England, Sir Henry 
Taylor, a writer of eminence, has produced a beautiful “closet-play,'” entitled PJuUpYmi 
Artevelde (1834). 

AET EXHIBITIONS. Public displays of the works of living artists, with the view of 
affording gi-atification and instruction to tlie community on the one liaiul, and, on the 
other, of procuring purchasers for the works exhibited, have taken place in most of the 
principal towns of Europe, for more tlian a century aud a half. Though sometimes 
connected with art unions (q.v.), A. E. are in reality much older institutions. Still, as 
the offspring of a necessity which, did not exist in earlier times, they are essential ly 
modern. So long as artists were chiefly i)atromzed either by the church, by tlielr 
respective governments, or by individuals of sovereign rank, their works %vcrc placed 
either in churches, in public buildings, or in palaces, and were thus continually exhibited 
to the public; but when private patronage came to be tlieir chief support, and their 
works, if sold at all, were certain to be buried in private houses, the necessity for 
making arrangements by which they could be displayed to the public either before 
thej^ were disposed of, or afterwards wfitli the consent of their owners, became 
apparent. We have mentioned under Aut Unions that, till aided by these latter 
institutions, A. E. for the most part did not succeed in effecting the objects which their 
promoters had in view. The earliest collective art exhibition was probably that of the 
members of the academy of the fine arts at Rome; anything of the kind which liad 
previously existed being confined to the works of a particular artist and his pupils. 
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onriclied perhaps by a few contributions from his friends. Something of this earlier 
character probably attached to these Roman exhibitions; and the first art exhibition, in 
the sense in which wc now understand it, seems to have been that of the French academy 
in 1G73, From 1745, down to tiie period of the revolution, this exhibition, which from 
its commencement had been confined to the works of members of the academy, took 
place l)iennia]ly. During the revolution it was thrown open to foreign artists, tuid in 
179G it was again made annual. An exhibition was attempted in England in 1760, but 
it was not till 1769 that the regular exhibitions of the royal academy commenced. They 
have since gone on, not only without interruption, hut with increasing energy. The 
works exhibited in 1760 were only 160, the number of exhibitors being 69; in thiS*cf 1875 
there were exhibited 1408 works by 865 artists. The annual revenue which the academy 
derives from the fee of one shilling paid by each visitor has also been steadily increas- 
ing. The exhibition of the Scottish academy, wdiich is the second in importance in this 
count^ry, has existed since 1826. To the first exhibition, 178 works were sent by 27 
contributors; the exhibition of 1876 consisted of 1090 works, wiiich were contributed 
by 496 artists. The annual revenue of the Scottish academy derived from this source 
ex(,*ceds £2500. The only other exhibition of tiie same class in the United Ivingdom is 
that of Dublin, w'hich is supported by an annual grant from government— the exbibitions 
of London and Edinburgh being merely furnished wdth rooms erected at government 
expense. Several private societies in London and the provinces, however, have exhi- 
bitions for similar objects, and conducted on similar principles. Of these w^e may 
mention tlie Rritish institution, the society of British artists, the national institution, 
the society of painters in water-colors, and its rival, the new society of painters in 
w’ater-colors. There are also exhibitions in several of the large provincial towns, such 
as Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, etc. On the continent, wherever an academy of art 
exists, there is now an exhibition, wdiich takes place for the most part annually, but 
sometimes biennially. In New York there is a permanent exhibition of the works of 
Dlisseldorf artists; and from thence they are frequently carried for exhibition to the 
provinchil towns of the Union. 

The London exhibition of 1851, commonly known as the great exhiUtion, vras not 
only on a huger scale, hut. introduced new features into these displays. Though confined 
to industriar objects and works of plastic art, it gave an impulse to A. E, strictly so 
called, which showed itself almost simullaneously in the great international artistic exhi- 
bition of Brussels; and even those exhibitions which have been formed more closely on 
its model— those of Dublin and New York in 1853, London in 1862, Paris 1807, Vienna 
1876, Philadelphia 1876, and Paris 1878~liave all included the fine arts. 

ARTHABAS'KA, a co. in Canada, province of Quebec; 850 sq.m.; pop. ’71, 17,611. 
The Grand Tfunk railroad intersects. Principal town, St. Christophe d’Artliabaska. 


ARTHRI'TIS, inflammation of the joints, arising from wounds, bruises, or surgical, 
operations, and sometimes wdthout apparent cause. All, or apart, of the joint may Ixj 
involved, and sometimes the pain is. intense, even producing delirium or convulsions. 
The usual treatment is compression by cloths wet with cold water, rest, cooling diet, and 
sedatives. In some cases cupping or leeching may be proper. 

ARTOROP'ODA, the name now used instead of Cuvier’s artkulata. It includes 
crmtacea^ arachaida^ 'nvyriapoda, and insecia^ but excludes annelida. See Akticu- 

■ LATA, . 


AETHtTB, king of a tribe of ancient Britons, is supposed to have flourished in the 6th 
century. He is usually represented as a Christian prince who struggles bravely to inain- 
' tain the liberty ami faitli of his country against the pagan Saxons, but there is no evi- 

dence for the statement that he fought against the Saxon Cerdic. Neither the Welsh 
: bards nor Nennius assert this; in fact, it would seem to be merely an inference drawn 

from the supt>ositioii that the scene of A.’s exploits was the w. and s.w. of England, 
But Mr. Skene {The Four Ancient Boola of vohi., pp. 50-60) seeks to prove from 

;; an examinaliori of Nennius {Ilisforia Bnionmn, cap. 50), that the localities of the twelve 

great battles which xV. fought are in Strathclyde, and therefore that he belongs to the 
region now called Scotland rather than to England. If there is any reality in his history 
at all, this is probably the correct view of it, but the influence of Geoffrey of Mon- 
' mouth’s fictions, and of the French romances, succeeded in fixing the Cumbrian y>rince 

in the mor6 important part of the island. It is a curious fact that no mention whatever 
is imide of A. ])y the venerable Bede, the oldest of our historians, or by the annalists of 
the Saron OkronkU; and Mr. Skene’s explanation, that these authorities only “record 
, tlie struggle between the Britons and the Saxons s. of the Humber,” is hardly satis- 

factory. 

, . In* the lays of the Welsh bards, supposed to be as early as the 6th and 7th c. 

* ; (although no inanuscript is extant of older date than the 12th c.), A. and his brave com- 

panions ‘are celebrated, but modestly and without miracle. It is in Nennius that the 
V legendary additions begin to develop themselves, though Mr. Skene does “not hesitate 

to receive the Arthur of Nennius as the historic Arthur.” Then follow at a distance of 
■I three or four centuries the so-called ilrmoric collections of Walter, archdeacon of 

Oxford, from whom Geoffrey of Monmouth (q.v.) professes to translate, and in which 
, the marvelous and supernatural elements largely prevail. Here for the first time the 
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association with A. xiccording to Geolfroy, A ’s father 
bv a passion for Igerna, ;jvife of Gorlois, du& of Oonnvail is clM 

by milin into the likeness of Gorlois, and xV. was tlierevsuit. xiftor his fatljer''^ (h-nh 

“‘1 >r,ukes Victorious OX 4d IS to 

toud, Ireland, Denmark. Norway, and oven to France, wliero he defeats a oto,! K.nn' n 
81 my. During his absence, bis nephew, Modred, revolts, and seduces priiice A ’s wife" 
Guauhmuam. A. returning, falls in a battle with his nephew; and is iirriod tt.'tbe 1 
ot Avalioil to be cured of his wounds, Geollrey’s work aDniirentlv hirfli o rv> 
titudo of hetions which came to be considered as quasi-historicul traditions Froiu'l iieso' 
exaggerated by each succeeding age, and recast by eacdi n u-n tor sr^^ 

CnSf 13th imd 18th centuries,^iirst in tab Tnd 

D U OaerteZ u oTn habitual residouco 

• 1®"!’ the Usk, in Wales, whore, with bis beautiful wife Guinevor(> be lives 

DattenZof vZ°’ by huudi-eds of knights and beautiful ladies, who serve 

* Valoi , breeding, and grace to all the world. Twelve kni'dits tlie br-ivest of 
he throng form the center of this retinue, and sit with the kh o at iZ 

“knights of the round table." From the court of king A. knb'lZ Z fortl to a^ 

eiJaPed^r^Shl 

thlloiiner'bXirls h To 

the tulhhlown Arthurian romance.” Earlv in the 12th r* ihp 

Meigle, in StraffimoreTta the loZ centmT iZ SZZ T >*1 

" SmTeZ mSTm J 

la vTlemarque,, 

Brosse kageihkreise de,s Mltfelalters ’7!?*’ 

(Bdin. 18S8); Glennie’s "to 

minister, pastoTo f^Thur^es tn ’VemTnl^and%^?yTY^^ parents. His father was a Baptist 
children; he graduatedX^n, tTZ * u“^ was the lifth of .stwcii 

partner of Frastns D. Gulver of New Di , ,1“''^’ “‘“1 became legal 

Lemmon slave case. ThTcSe was cTrrld to "V “® management of the 

was decided for the defendants (the slaves) ("liTi-X/ufT and m every removal 

counsel. In the case of a colored woman n. f Zr T ‘be opposing 

A. sued the company and “efed TZmnCv lm?“ P"'’’'®. «> I^ew Yorl” 

Henry Olay, he eky joined tt^rrZZZZmX tTf ' T^“f 
hellion broke out. he intrnstedZiT Z ?. >' When the re- 

in the state of New York, and was afterwards T ‘be. Hoops wised 
and inspector-general He was chosen eolonel olG T *9 ®f ®‘«'’:ScueraI, engineei'-in-chicf, 
service, but aUhe urgent request of s-ov Ymvmn T" ,. *'*y;'‘S““e““oi’nnmediiit.e active 
in the state being mSw important ®Dndm hZ’.Z bis military duties 

6 battalions, and 10 batteries were sen t w t T ‘‘e-^bnents of infantry, 

howas appointed collector of the porfof New York «nb^ f months m 1801. In isn, 
pointed with universal approval^ IlfrSimf^ rijTr 

was nominated as the repS&ieaTeandhlatXTiclpreS^^^^ lie 

ARTHUR, Tikothy Shay b isr v iftno «« a 

written a great number of moral TnddomeltfT’tdM ZTi®''1“?i bas 

much popularity. ^ homc&tic talc!^ and sketches which once enjoyed 
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Ireland. He \TOJthre^ Ve!U^Jln°lAdh^^.^ clergyman in England and 

Wesleyan eliurck missionary society, aud^rcsiXn? oTtie^^r^t^f secretary of the 
has chosen principal of the Wesleyin coihie in Belf^Jt*^ t-S “1 * conference; in 1867 

hdglu ofH k^fbove‘lhj’level of the” ef'"' Tte IscJ ? ' ""'hich ri.ses to the 

tile top unrivaled. ' ascent is easy, and the prospect from 

m ?,i'“ “»f ■>', •>■•<«.».. wh« «,. 

“‘"'Thehill is fo' “Arthur Sate or ony hicLr hiii°”® 

iferous strata of “ntol ScXnd Ind upheaved through the carbon- 
s' ft., a perpendicular range of preSs edVed «« 

pjc tiap !S in tabular mas.ses, and has devited and 80 ft. high, 

stone, shale, and limestone beds which dine carboniferous sand- 

broken tlu-ough and overflowed by tlietran-rocN being 

Mcloses fragments of sandstone, and divides it bv vcini t^'c ‘Jhp often 

file lull, and the remarkable columns . central and upper part of 

determine the density S the earth Ribs,” consist of bSsalt, To 

James of tlie ordnance survey, on the attraction f by lieut.-col. 

from the vertical caused by its ma.ss. on thf nZii, Mnn i*^'? deviation 

density of the whole earth i 810 (watei- bein-l? o?,0«n^ Calculation made tlie mean 
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boiled and eaten, or, on the continent of dowers expand, which are 
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including therein the forces in, India, according to the provisions of the 21 and 23 Viet, 
c. 106; 3. Those relating to the marine forces;" and 3. Those relating to the navy. 

1. A. of W.for the .Am?/. —-These regulations were formerly issued under the author- 
ity of the annual mutiny act (q.v.). By the 68th sec. of the army discipline and regula- 
tion act, 1879, articles of war can he m*ade by the queen for the better government of 
the forces, other than the marines, to whom that act relates. The admiralty enjoys like 
power in the case of marines. The articles are to be judicially taken notice of "by all 
judges and in ail courts whatsoever; provided that no person shall by such A. of W. be 
subject to be kept in penal servitude, or to suffer any punishment extending to life or 
limb, except for crimes which the act declares shall be so punishable. And for the 
enforcement of such A. of W., a power is given to the crowm to erect, or grant authority 
to convene, comis-martlal to try and punish offenses according to the articles. In ordei’, 
liowever, to limit the powder conceded to the crown in thk matter, it is enacted that 
notliiiig therein contained shall be construed to exempt any officer or soldier from 
being proceeded against by the ordinary course of law; and that wdmn he is accused of 
any offense against a subject of the realm, punishable by the laws of the land, he shall 
be delivered to the civil magistrate. The offenses against Avhicii these A. of W. are 
directed, relate to the soldier’s duties and obligations; to crimes and offenses and tlieir 
punishments; to courts-martial ; and to rank. " The crimes and offenses referred to are 
those against divine worship, perjury, mutin 3 Mmd insubordination, desertion and absence 
without leave; offenses in the field, c^mip, garrison, or quarters; drunkenness, disgraceful 
conduct, false returns, billets and carriages, recruiting and miscellaneous offenses. By 
the 3d article it is ordered that every reoniit shall, /within ninet 3 "-six hours, have the 40th 
and 46lii articles read to him, and shall within ninety-six liours, but not sooner than twumty- 
four, make the following oath before some qualified authority. ''Ido make oath, That / 
will be faithful and hear true alkrjianee to her vnajesty, her heirs and successors, and that I 
willy as in duty homid, honestly and faith fully defend her majesty, her heirs and. successors, 
in person, crown, and dignity, against all enemies, andic ill observe and obey all oi'dsrsof her 
ifiajesty, her heirs and successors, and of the generals and officers set over me. So help 
God.’' The 101st article is to the effect that wdienever any forces shall have embarked 
on board ships of war or transports, the officers and soldiers shall, from the time^of 
embarkation, strictly’ conform themselves to the law’s and regulations established for the 
government and discipline of the ship; and shall consider themselves, for these purposes, 
under the command of the senior officer of the particular ship, asw^ell asunder the supe- 
rior officer of the fleet (if an 3 ’) to wffiicii sucli ship belongs. See A. of W. for the Marine 

■ '.Forces.' 

2. A. of W.for the Marine Forces. i\\\ 1879 made under the authority of another 
annual mutiny act, are now regulated by the army discipline act. Unlike the A., of W. 
for the army, they do not issue directl 3 " from the crown, but arc made by the lord high 
admiral, or by the commissioners for 'executing that office, and they are authorized so 
to be made by the last-mentioned mutiny act. "iVjtb this exception, they are much the 
same as the A. of W. for the army. They relate exclusively, liowmver, to the marine 
forces while on shore, and Ibis specialty is expressed in the preamble of the act, which 
recites that “the-safd forces may frequently be quartered, or be on shore, or sent to do 
duty, or be on board trahsport-sliips, or merchant-ships, or vessels, or they may lie under 
other circumstances ii;, which they will not be sffbject to the laws relating to tlie govern- 
ment of her majesty’s forces by sea.” While doing duty in any of her majesty\s ships 
or vessels in commission, the marines, like other naval forces, are subject to the A, of W. 
for the government of the navy. 

A. of W.for the Favy . — In regard to such regulations, the navy is differently situated. 
It is not governed by any annual mutiny act, but the xV. of W. relating to it are con- 
tained in tlie naval discipline act, 39 and 30 Yict. c. 109 (1866), wOiich supplies the law' of 
the sea-service. The naval A. of W. were eminently Draconian, but by the naval courts 
vastl 3 r mitigated in practice. The first naval A. of W. authorized by parliament w'ere 
contained iu the 13 Chas. II. c. 9, said to have been draw'n up by admiral j^Ioiitague, 
afterwnirds earl of Sandwich, with the approhatioil of lord chancellor Clarendon and other 
members of the privy council. But that statute and subsequent supplementary acts 
were repealed by the 33 Geo. II. c. 33, the forerunner of the later naval discipline act. 
See Mr. Prendergast’s Law of the Mavy, 1853, Part I. p. 15. 

The mutiny act and the marine mutiny act, both now superseded by the above net of 
1879, vested power to make articles of war in the crowm and admiralty respectively. 
These were very voluminous, and often merely a repetition of the clauses of the mutiny 
act, wdiile including others relating to lesser crimes and punishments than there men- 
tioned, as also more details as to the constitution and procedure of courts-martial. The 
army discipline and regulation act has so far incorporated the mutiny acts and tlie arti- 
cles published with them, •that there seems but little necessity for further x\. of W. to 
issue; while rules of procedure, issued by the crown, under the authority of the act, anff 
concurred in by the admiralty, are now published with the act. 

ARTICLES OP WAR {ante), the name given to the act of congress, approved April 
10, 1806, establishing rules for the regulation of the U. S. army; and to the act of 1864 
superseding that of 1802; for the government of the navy. 
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AETICLSS, THE SIX, often mentioned in the ecclesiastical history of England in the 
16th c., were articles imposed by act of parliament in 1539, when Henry YIIL being 
displeascMl with some of the bishops most favorable to the reformation, their opponenis 
for a time regained the ascendency. 'These A. asserted the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, declare(i communion in both kinds not to be necessary, condemned the marriage 
of priests, enjoined the continued observance of vows of chastity, and sanctioned private 
masses and jiuricular confession.* Tlie a(T imposing them was popularly called “the 
six-stringed wliip.” Severe penalties were appointt^d for writing or speaking against 
them, and for abstaining from confession or the sacrament at the accustomed times, for 
priests failing to put a, way their wives, and for persons writing or speaking against the 
doctrine of transubstantiation. Archbishop Oraiimer vainly opposed the act in the 
house of lords: the kiii^ was resolute to have it passed. Its severity was mitigated by a 
subs(‘(|ucut aet of bis reign (1544), and although it continued substantially um^^ealed, it 
was transgressed with impunity even by ecclesiastical dignitaries. 

ARTICLES, THE THIETY-HIHE, of the church of England, are the articles of 
religion which- w'ere agreed upon by the archbishops and bishops of both provinces and 
the whole ckM’gy in tlie convocation held at London in the 4th year of Elizabeth, 15G2, 
under \irchbishop Parker, To have a clear view of the history of these important 
articies, avc must go back to the x>romulgatioii of the original ones, 42 in number, in the 
reign of Edward VI. The council appointed by the will of Henry VIII. to conduct the 
gov(»rnment during the king’s minority, was for the most part favorably disposed 
towards the reformed opinions, and the management of church affairs devolved almost 
entirely upon archbishop Cranmer. In the year 1549, an act of parliament was passed, 
empowering the king to appoint a commission of 32 persons, to make ecclc.siastical laws. 
Tjnder this a-r:t, a commission of 8 bishops, 8 divines* 8 civilians, and 8 lawyers (amongst 
whom were Cranmer, Ridley, Hooper, Coverdale, Scory, Peter Martyr, Justice Hales, 
etc.) was appointed in 1551, and one of its first acts was to draw up a code of articles 
of faith. 4’hese were 42 in number, and were set forth by the king’s authority in 1558. 
Strype and Burnet make it appear that these 42 articles were agreed upon in the convo- 
cation that w'as sitting in 1552, but this was not the case. Fuller, speaking in his quaint 
way of this convocation, declares that it had “no commission from the king to meddle 
with church business, and,” he adds, “ every convocation in itself is born deaf and 
dumb, so tiiat it can iieitlier hear nor speak concerning complaints in religion till first 
Epli'pliaiha, ‘ Be thou opened,’ be pronounced unto it by royal authority. However,” 
he continues, “ this barren convocation is entitled the -parent of tho.se 42 articles which 
are printed with this title, ArtltyaU de qiiibus in Synodo Londiiiensi 1552 a.d. inter Epmopo» 
et altofi cofimnerat."^ To these articles was prefixed the catechism, and there is no doubt 
of Cranmer having had the principal hand in their composition; for he owned before 
queen Mary’s commission that they were his doing. But immediately after their 
publication, Edwaird died, and one of the first acts of the convocation summoned witli 
the parliament in the first year of queen Mary, was to declare that these 42 articles had 
not been set forth by the agreement of that house, and that they did not agree thereto. 
In 1558, Elizabetli succeeded her sister. In 1559, Parker was installed in the see of 
Canterbury, and immediately the other vacant sees were filled up. And now came a 
fresh opportunity of drawing up some articles of faith which might serve as a test of 
orthodoxy in the reformed church. Parker applied himself to this work, and, for the 
purpose, revised the 42 articles of king Edward, rejecting 4 of them entirely, and 
introducing 4 new ones, viz., the otli, 12th, 29th, and 30th as they now stand, and alter- 
ing more or less 17 others. This draft Parker laid before the convocation which 
met in 1562, where further alterations were made ; and the 39th, 40th, and 42d of king 
Edward’s, which treated of the resurrection, the intermediate state, and the doctrine of 
the final salvation of all men, were finally rejected. The 41st of king Edward’s, which 
condemned the Millenarian.s, was one of Tie four which Parker omitted. Thus the arti- 
cles were reduced to 39. They were drawn up and ratifitai in Latin, but when they 
were printed, as was done hotli in Latin and English, the 29th was omitted, and so the 
number was further reduced to. 38. From these 38 there was a further omis- 
sioD, viz., of the first half of the 20th article, which declares that “the church hatli 
power to decree rites and ceremonies, and hath authority in controversies of faith.” As all 
the records of convocation perished in the great fire of i666, it is very difiicuit to ascertain 
how these omissions arose. However, in 1571, the articles once more underwent I’cvision. 
Archbishop Parker and bishop Jewel made a few trifimg alterations, and the 29th being 
restored, tlie convocation which was then sitting ratified them both in Latin and Eng- 
lish, and an act of parliament was passed in that year compelling the clergy to subscril>e 
“such of them as only concern the confession of the true Christian faith, and the 
doctrine of the sacraments.” There still, however, remained some difiiculty as to which 
was the authorized copy, some of the copies being printed wfith, and otfier^ without, 
tile disputed clause of the 20th; but this was finally settled by the canons passed in the 
convocation of 1604, which left the 39 articles as they now stand. “ His majesty’s 
declaration, ” which precedes them, and directs that they shall be interpreted “iii their 
literal and grammatical sense,” was prefixed by Charles I. in 1628. 

It may be interesting to know from what other sources the 39 articles are derived. 
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Some of them, asi the 1st, 2cl, 25th, and 81st, agree not only in their doctrine, hut 
in most of their wording, with the confession of Augsburg. Tlie 9th and IGUi arc 
clearly due to the same source. Some of tlicm, as \]ie i9th, 20th, 25th, and 84tli, 
resemble, both in doctrine and verbally, certain articles drawn up ])y a commission 
appointed by Henry VIII., and annotated by the king’s owm band. Tiie 11 th article, 
on justilication, is ascribed to Oranmer, but the lalter part of it only exist ed in the 
articles of 1552. The 17th, on predestination, may be traced to the writings of Luther 
and Mehmchtlion. 

_Tiie 39 articles have been described 

This can hardly be maintained. , 

holds to be a fair scriptural account of the leading 
wuth a condemnation of what she conside 
Rome, and of certain Protestant sects. 


as containing a whole body of divinity.” 
The}^^ contain, however, what the church of Eng-land 
doctrines of Christianity, togeiber 
irs to be tlie priucipal errors of tlie elmreh of 

As far as they go and there are manv tldim’s 

unnoticed by them) they are a legal definition of the doctrines of the cbiirch of ‘Mnglmid 
and Ireland; though it is to Wxa Boole of Common Prayer that members of tbul ccjiu* 
munion look for the genuine expression of their faitli. They were adopted by tlie con- 
vocation of the Irish church in 1035, mid by the Scotch Episcopal church at tile close of 
the IStli century. Corpus Ghristi college, Cambridge, contains the only copies of the A. 
in manuscript or print that are of any authority. Amongst them are the Latin' manu- 
script of the A. of 1562, and the English manuscript of the A. of 1571, each with the 
signatures of the archbishops and bishops who subscribed them. See An Account of the 
Thirty-nine A., By Dr. Lamb, 

For other Articles,” see Lambeth, Pekth, and Schmalkald. 

, ABTICULA'TA, or Ahtic'ulated Animals, one of the great primary divisions of the 
animal kingdom, according to the. system of Cuvier, who in this is followed by recent 
naturalists generally. The term indicates not the possession of articulated members, but 
the articulated structure of the whole body. The A. are composed of segments articu- 
lated or jointed together in aline, each segment being formed of one or more rings, 
which in some appear externally as mere transverse folds in a soft skin, but are 
often covered willi a hard substance similar , in chemical composition to the bones 
of yertebrated animals. To this tlie muscles are attached, and it lias sometimes 
received the name of an external skeleton — a name perhaps suggestive of closer and 
more numerous analogies to the liony framework of the vertebrated animals than, actually 
exist. In some of the A. the rings are almost equallv developed; in others, the diifer- 
ence is very great. They are divided into those which have and those wliich have not 
articulated members, the first subdivision including insects, araclmida, Crustacea, and 
myriapoda; the latter, annelida and entozoa. Borne naturalists rank ciiTbopoda 
(barnacles, acormshells, etc.) among tlie A., and regard them as intermediate between 
these two subdivisjons; others follow Cuvier in placing them among the mollnsca. The 
rotifera (or wheel aiiimaleules) are also placed by some in the second subdivision of tiie 
A but their right to be so placed is by no means well establislKul. It is'dn the first 
subdivision only that the rings are very distinctly grouped in what are called so'gments 
or the animal; and even in the injTiapoda {centipedes, jwJ/, etc.) they often seem little 
else than mere repetitions of each other; whilst in some of the Crustacea, as the crabs 
the trunk becoming encased in a hard envelope, tlie segments become immovably united' 
so that they no longer appear as distinct. A few only of tlio lowest A., ln)wt‘A’er, are 
destitute of a distinct head, in which are placed the e^'^es and other organs of siieciul 
senses, with regard to wiiicii there is considerable difference in the different classes In 
it also they usually have jaws for seizing their food and cutting or tearing it to pii^ces 
iheir jaws do not open vertically, as in vertebrate animals, but laterally; and there are 
lrec|uentlwseveral pairs of them. Some, however, liave the mouth adapted merely fur 
suction riie alimentary tube often proceeds in a straight line from one extremity of 
me hotly to the other; and wLcn it is convoluted, its qonvolulions are usually few. 
ilicie IS no pipper heart; but instead of it, we find a dovmX 'DcshcI, a tube carried along* the 
central line of the body near the back or upper side, and divided in a muuner corre- 
sponding with the division of the body into rings and segments; a general coniiee.l ion 
benng thus maintained whfist each segment or each ring has to a certain extent a system 
of circulation for itself. Respiration is effected either by gills {braneJuaf which is tlie 
case in those A, that live m water, or by air-tubes (trachea^ and sacs; and the a(b*atiou of 
the blood taking place not merely in one or two, but in many of the rings, great mus- 
cular power and activity are maintained wdtbout a very active circulation. Tlie muscular 
greatcT in proportion to the size in the A. than in anv other animals. 
Ihe blood is usually white; in some of the annelida alone it is red; but lliis color {see 
ANNimiDA) does not indicate any approach to the higher classes of animals, althoii<di 
even Cuvier appears to h^e regarded it as a reason for assigning to the annelida the 
firet place among the A. The nervous system exhibits a great similarity througlioiit the 
corresponds m its general plan with tlieir system of einmiahon, 

; r S nervous masses or ganglia, arrangc'd in a chain along 

the central line of the body on the under side of the animal. A ganglion in the head is 
^ f proceed the optic nerves,, and other nerves of the 

special senses; but it by no means perfecUy corresponds to the brain in vertebrate 
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S or r^v J « le« tt^lv 

vtcd; tho com.ecthig cord also is double. In “ Z Xch 

iht^''l’-i u/^‘ \vi?l ''!T in the parts of 

a \ ummportaut rings; in the crabs, ,v A J( sCi 

J ,‘v;;;„l'' ‘ ‘ tnii^l cruslaeea, they ai4 ^ \'=¥^) rf^‘ 

conUtMi.stMi uii.o Lwo iiuisses. j ii )Jj// U 

abbolV ■[' ,'’ 0 '“, ' " V’“' 1“ ff't'!*'’”’''"'' ’■"ni'® ni’c numerous, Xmf^J 

i ■ ' /’:; . ..? '!'npnenHny_ and iraperlect that tiie determi- Y 

organiKuhon canuot ho thoj-oughly investigated. It “s e “dent 

nori;'jvur^’“o“:"'';“uKi'“r 

it; ; , C O ;Y Y ofeerved from one i\ 

k;?. iVn, ! vP r ; ii*,n great crustacean family of the I \- ^^ rj 1 

I Lily, .iti.itkiiijs, supposed to be the tracks and burrows of ^ 

iiuuiiie wonus, api)car ai.noDg the earliest traces of animal life. ^ ^ 

AETIGjLATE SOUHBS. See Letters. Nervous System of an 

p.sitS[h^huci™S!Swhl" 

iiig the zero lor alt instruments by which altitude is measured^ 

he g, our knowledge of hrtiiicial limbs dates from the time of Zibrose Par Av 

™?s rf' !'>: *?• *?'> "'“o i““ «» »«i„rrKa 2i"fh r“2 
“..SIS s-r,! £ BS.?t£itss -SelS «: 

incans ot winch a pin may be picked up from the ground, a glass raised to tlie lios 
^ mouth, and a sword drawn from its sea hlfnd an cf held with con- 
sidcuihle dimness; while a combined arm and hand is fabricated which is eomil to 
the ordinary reipiimnents of histrionic declamation. ’’--OiAmuw'y 1865 n ‘l5? The 
upity of an artifle al arm depends much on the nature of "he stnA A slumu 
above the clbo\v is best suited tor an arm when it gradually tapers to its lowest eml 
and terniinates m a rounded surface. ^yhen an arm is removed at the shoulder 

artificial arm can still be fixed in its propew phu>e bv 
means of a corset. In amputation below the elbo-w-joint, the best stumii is which 
includes about tw’o thirds of the forearm; wdiile a stump formed by amputation at the 
wrist IS very ui^ ^The simplest form ofSulifidal irriSSl^^^^^^ 

attached to a stump terminating above the elbow, “consists of a leathern slu'ath 
accurately htted to the upper part of the stump. The lower end of the sheath is fVir- 
^ w'ooden block and metal screw-plate, to wdiich can be attached a fork for 
rn"" ^ knife for cutting food, or a hook for carrying a wei^.^n 

SrUm^’ f ^ .should be so earned as to represent the position of the natural aimx 

when at rest. T p retained in its position by shoulder and breast straps, and fornira 
light, useful, and inexuensive siih.stituip. fnv tiiA mat TvioTv.Urt>. i i -• 


i kPAVAi Y uiuuiu is uummea, ana cue wnst-movements are partially 

i mlated; and a degree of natural snltness is given to the hand by a covering of sutta- 
pi toha and Indja-ruhber. buch a hand, .says Mr. Bigg, is often more symmetrical in 
aspect than the nattiral hand, hut it pos.sesses no efficient grasping power. Hence pr<ivi- 
wito If "Y' T ''«/tous instraments to its palm; such as special llooks 

W hlCll can he remnvpd SI t npinanrvi . . « . ■ ’ 


VI. vv iipputfu LU mi ariiiiciai aana are extremely great JNothin^T has 
tended so much to the very highest development of artificial arms ami hands, as aimiccb 

hand of thi.s knip^ht, who has be 62 n immortalized by Goethe, is preserved at Taxtlinnepn 
T'"’ f’4a<lyPiicatoof it is in the Sehloas atErbach, in the OUenwlkl It h sS 
Scott s i?o>r?rr Antiquiiti^s, vol. ii., p. gOB, that the family of Clephane of Carslo^ie ‘‘Live Wn n 
possession from tune immemorial of a hand made in the exact represLtSon of that of « mnli 
curiously formed ot steel, ’winch was conferred by one of the kings of Scotland on a iaird of rSi’ 
p^’ wlio had lost his hand in the service of his country. —See JSotes and Queries for July IT, 1867,' 
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dent which happened more than a quarter of a century ago to the celebrated French 
tenor, M, Roger, who lost his right arm above the elbow. It was necessary for his 
future appearance on the stage, that he should have an artificial limb, ■whicli would 
serve the purposes of histrionic action, and permit him to grasp a sword and draw it 
from its scabbard. Such a contrivance was invented in 1845 by V'an Petersen, a Prus- 
sian mechanician, and the French academy of sciences commissioned IMM. Gaml)ey, 
Rayer, Velpeau, and Magendie to report" upon it. For a, history of tlie miture 
of the limb, the reader is referred to the report w-bich appeax’ed in tbo Conioics 
Rendm for that date, or to Mr. Bigg’s Orthopraxy, pp, 176-181. The apparatus, which 
weighs less than 18 oz,, was tested upon a soldier wdio had lost both arms. By its 
aid he was enabled to pick up a pen, take hold of a l(‘af of paper, etc.; and the old 
man’s joy during the experiment was so great, that the academy presented him witli a 
pair of these arms. Van Petersen’s conceptions have been extended and improved l)y 
Messrs. Charricre, the celebrated surgical mechanics of Paris, aided by M. lluguier, the 
well-known surgeon. A very nuirvelous arm has also becTi almost sfmultaneously con- 
structed by M. Bechard, which, “by means of a single point of traction, placed in pro- 
nation, executes first the movement of supination, next in succession the extension of 
the lingers and abduction of the thumb: the hand is then wide open.” — Bio:g, op, eit. 
P. 190. . . ■■■ . . ■: ■■ 

Artificial legs, having fewer requirements to perform than artificial arms, are com- 
paratively simple in structure. We borrow the description of tlie ordinary bucket leg 
in common use^ amongst the poorer classes from Mr. Bigg’s -Orthopraxy. “It con- 
sists of a hollow sheath or bucket, accurately conformed to the shape of the stump, 
and having— iii lieu of the more symmetric proportions of the artificial leg— a ‘pin,’ 
placed at its lower end to insure connection between it and the ground. This form 
of leg is strongly to be recommended when expense is an object, as it really fulfills 
all the conditions excepting external similitude embraced by a better piece of meclian- 
ism. It i^ likewise occasionally employed with benefit by those patients who, from lack 
of confidence, prefer learning the use of an artificial leg by first practicing with tlie 
commonest substitute.” As, when the body rests on a single leg, the center of gravity 
passes through the tuberosity of the ischium, it is essential that the bucket should be so 
made as to have its sole point of bearing against this part of the pelvis. 

Of the more complicated forms of artificial leg, three are especially popular. The 
first of these is of English origin, and, owing to its having been adopted by the late 
marquis of Anglesea, is known as the Anglesea leg. For a description of it the reader is 
referred to Gray's work on Artijidial Limbs, one of the firm of Grays having been the 
constructor of tfie legs used by the marquis. This was for a long time the fashionable 
artificial leg. The second leg worthy of notice is that invented by an American named 
Palmer, and called the Palmer leg. From its lightness and the greater ease of w'alking 
with it, it has long superseded the Anglesea leg in America. In the third of these legs, also 
invented in America, and known as Dr. Ely’s leg. the principal faults of the two other 
legs have been completely overcome. The advantages of this leg are thus summed up 
by Mr. Bigg, wlio has fully described and figured its mechanism :\l.) Adaptation to all 
amputations either above or below the knee. (2.) Rotation and lateral action of the 
ankle-joint. (3.) Power on the part of the patient to walk with ease on any surface, 
however irregular, as, owing to the motion of the ankle-joint, the sole of the foot readily 
accommodates itself to the unevenness of the ground, which is an advantage never 
before possessed by any artificial limb. (4.) The ankle-joint is rendered perfectly inde- 
structible by ordinary wear, owing to its center being composed of a glass ball resting in 
a cup of vulcanite; thus it never gets out of repair, as the xVnglesca leg but too frequently 
does, and the original cost is almost the only one the p?itient iScurs. (5.) The action of the 
ankle-joint is created by five tendons, arranged in accordance with the position assigned 
to them in a natural leg. These tendons are capable of being rendered tight or loose in 
a few instants, so that the "wearer of the leg has the power of adjusting with ]wecisl{>u 
the exact degree of tension from which he finds the greatest comfort'in walking, and 
also of giving the foot any position most pleasing to the eye. (6.) There is a self-acting 
spring in the knee-joint, urging the leg forward in walking, and imparting automatic 
motion, thus avoiding the least trouble to the patient, who finds the leg literally and not 
metaphorically walk by itself. (7.) The wfiiole is covered by a beautiful fiesh-colored 
enamel, thus avoiding the clumsy appearance of the wood, as is ahvays found in an 
Anglesea leg, admitting of its being washed with soap and water like the human skin. 
(8.) At the kneeqoint there is a mechanical arrangement representing the crucial liga- 
ments, and affording natural action to that articulation by which all shock to the stump 
in walking is avoided. This leg is patented, and, as might be expected, is somewdiat 
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opcTation; cases, liowever, may occur wliere an artificial or^an is required Artificial 

owr iTe ™ of° he 3“ “ thciSeby“ 

eyes of B(>ii.om?5i sad disfigurement ; but the artificial 

^ 1 GenevoMX sm lesTetix Artiliciels leiir 

rowtn &’ ta ^ f recentpuUicexSoScifeS 

l^r t'urt or ( t detected without the cioseSt inspection 

1 or imuici actails oii all these subjects we must refer to Mr Bi'>*o'’s volume wlnVh iq *1 
complete encyclopu.(ru. on these and allied topics. ““ tolume, which n, a 

AltTIG.VS, .iosti 175.5-1851; a Montevidean officer and dictator At -it eorlv onv. 

rhen"?^^y‘;fi“ ‘"F^^ection agalnsrSpain. ami won a'nmf 
t)cr 01 yictoi ics. .^ic then ]oined the republican army besiemno^the ■Rrayiluin tvArMw. 
occnpying iloiitevideo. but lie acted so independently that the dtrector^Sufl^ 

A. then orpunzed a force of f/uai^hos (cattle^drirers), defeated the trotos int a^it^ 
ancllorced the junta to give liim the whole of Unguay and reco^ffize him 
pendent elnef. He drove tl,e Portuguese out of SromevMeo bla ne ^ to 
181o imulc an unsuccessful effort to take Buenos Avres He w’-is dewS ^ 1“ 

f f !“',1 iV ■I®'’ the dicStm-'toe sent to to 

lie passed tlic icniaindei ot ins liie in peace as a political exile. ^ 

.^ipLEET. The various meanings given to this word render it desirable tint ti.o 
reader .should know under wliat iieadings in the Ao " to 

the subject. Sometimes A. means large cannon or ordnance of evr^w irinri o ?* 

It includes the shot and shell as well as the cannon* sometimes it ‘umne^ tn iiJ 
officers and men, who manage the large caimorio STy^b^^^^^^^ 
timch ji designates the soldiers as well as the cannon, the personnel as well as" the materiel 
In Bie present work,^ the large pieces of. ordnance, as a dass, are described uiX 0 n 
^ON, v\li]le the specialties ot each kind will be found briefly noticed under such lieVi 
ngs as CaPcKonade Howitzee, Guk, Moetar, SiiELL-om, etc.? and in some^tes 
under the names ot the mventors, as Aemsteono Gun, Lancaster Gun ?? 
arrangement we shall be enabled to confine the w?d A toTuch aftidof^fr;!^ 

r i?enw'/i^? ot the service—tlie skilled soldiers who have to deal with lanm 
pieces ot ordance in land- warfare. It may, however, be well here to explain tint tho 

to a combination of men, materiel, and horses suitable 
for coast-detenses sieges, or the arming of fortified posti There are se?mf idndfol 
equipments ot light A., under the names of horse, field, rocket, nioSn and msmw? 
and otheis of heavy A., for the attack and defense of coasts and fortified places Tlm«P 
various equipments are generally divided into smaller collections called MteHes (n v ) 
for more easy control and maneuvering. Brief explanations will b?found S neaVlv 
all the nanK‘s here indicated. See Wae-Seevices 


monks of fho ^ “A"""' r' iiaruioici ttchwarz, two 

monks Of the. l«th c altfioi mb a m xture of nttcr, charcoal, and sulphur, wa,s u.sed for 

. ibAfn\'!vf -’i® introduction into Enro- 


explosive put poses muiiij. mu am ccmiurv. its Introduction into 

p«ui warfare is p,,e to the Moors, for mention. is made o! A at cSto loop 

1 availed themselves ot it at the siege of Puy Guillaume 
tlie Enghsli had l.lireo small guns at the battle of Crecy in 1846 In tlTWench wa?f J 
independence against the English, A. was much used* and in ‘l4os a ^ ^ * f 

ivi' sf '■ r ft 

\ in_. of England did mucli for its advancement. During the 16th o brass mins nn^ 

cast-iron projectiles were adopted throughout Europe while 

great improvements m gunnery, and iiive'nted the gunner’s quadrant During tlm latte? 

pied himself dm|e"na7wiri?fLp‘?ovmenr^^^^^^ 

two gnus to each regiment, and may, therefor^ be said to be the father of the bsttnlb^n 
he proved its utility in the celebrated thirty yetow^ Dnrlnfhh 
fir? *■' i? forward the science of A., increasing its moLity and its rapidity of 
o?sto?.v If ■’'? Pi'°POrtion of guns to over 6 for 1000 men. L EnS d eTab 
oiatoiy at Woolwich was establisiied in 1673, and a reorganization of the A took nlimp 
m 1683 UBder the master-gen., Lor.l Dartmouth. Louis XlV Sllshed a fecial ? 

Th? in??ntto of fi ^ V°"l'.®“‘ i“ 1«90 founded the first Af?choolV 

hrst part of the 18th c and Frederick the great did not at flit place rTwlLtoL ? 
Its services. Although it contributed much to Frederick’s victory at Eosshach, it was- 
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usually DO match for the well-handled Austrian guns, 'which fact impressed him with 
the importance of giving more attention to this branch. He therefore raised the pro- 
portion of guns, and established horse A. in 1759. After the seven years’ war the Aus- 
trians recognized the importance of the A. in modern warfare, and prince Liclitensl(‘iu 
waj^coramissioned to reorganize it. Tiie experience of Frederick’s wars w'as best, utilized 
by France, and under Gribeauval, in 1705, great reforms in the French A. were conu 
inenced. This officer had been sent to Austria during tlie seven years’ war, aiid laid 
held command under prince Lichtenstein. Struck wdth the improvements ciTected in 
Austria, he strove on his return to build up a complete system, as to both persons and 
material, making a separate provision for field, siege, garrison, and coast A. At first his 
retoruis met great opposition, but in 1770 he became first inspcctor-gencfal of A and 
was able to carry through his improvements. The French horse A. dates from’ 1791 
and the ast step in the complete organization of the field A. was made in 1800, wlien 
the establishment of a driver corps of soldiers put an end to the old system of horsim)- 
"who "Was a great A. officer, introduced the tactical combiiialion 
witn brilliant success.^ To his wars wm first look for instances of the important elfects 
produced by this arm in that concentration of fire, which in those days was produced 
only by massing guns. Napoleon III. made A. a special subject of study; and the 
great treatise upon it, commenced and mainly written by him, is a standard 'work on 
the siilnect. bince tlm war of 1870-71, in wliieli the FrcncJi A. proved itself far Inbnior 
to the^ German, the French have been actively engaged in experiments witli a view to 
the introduction of superior guns, and have increased their force of A. bv 120 batteries. 

progress has been made by the other great European powers during this century 
Ihc Lritish A. had greatly deteriorated during the 18th c.,and was not up to the 
standard of other countries, but horse A. was formed in 179B, and a drivers’ corps intro- 
duced the following year. At the commencement of the 19th c., the Prussian A. was 
powerful rather than mobile; but after tlie disasters of 1806-7 this defect was remedied 
and in 1816 further improvement was made. In 1872 the German A. was reorganized' 
the field A. of each army corps being augmented to 17 batteries, and divided into two 
T.!® -f!?® always been prfe-eminent both in the excellence of its 

. ::: tact:..:.. k:v..vtl.jg on the field. In 1859^ rifil,ed guns w^ere introducedv 
gun-cotton was subsiiituted for gunpowder, but was soon afterwards aban- 
i the Napoleonic wars by the power and good 
giye gTCat attention to this arm. Hawing 
system oi 1 rus,sia, Kussia lias Increased its field A. from 
T;::h CC b,,,:vuyes of mitrailleuses added. 

union: annies during the 

guns of ^position ^■Qsed in field-works or intrenchefi lines during 

are at present in the regular 
leers and 2321 enlisted men. 
iroiinted batteries, whether field or 
sergeants, trumpeters, and drivers; and a saber only 
■g in the sea-coast fortifications haye a rifie-musket 
‘Idler. The material of a mounted battery of 
is 6 guns, 6 caissons, 1 battery -wagon, 1 tway- 
L ::: 3 guns, 6 caissons, an cf SO horses, 
service in war is 400 rounds per gun. The 
seryiee is A. guns, 1 battery -wagon,' 1 travel- 
tor the siege- battery is 250 rounds per gun, 
a a clumsy way at the very outset of cannon 
ass cannon in England in 1535, and a year or Hvo 
no Iona- guns for firing hollow projectiles 
ford, of the U. S. ordnance 
’’ which proved very success- 
rtillery ; cast iron is used for 
Palliser invented a gii n with 
system became 
U improved by 
issia, Gei’many, 


regiments. ' 

material and in tactical handlin' 

and in 1861 gi 

doned. Russia won special distinction . 
service of its A., and has continued to 
adopted the breech-loading- &jsu*ui ui Prussia, n 
three to four batteries per division, with 38 ])atter 

Gen. William F. Barry was the organizer of the A. oif themL'CC C'C 
rchelhon. The aggregate of field-guns was about 15,000, with 40 000 hor 

men. The number of g. d h. ’ 

that war was 1200, served by about 22,000 men. There a-" ’ 
army of the United States, 5 regiments of A., with 284 ofllcor 
ihc pcrsomrl armament of an artilleryman of tin 

siege, is a pistol and saber for the 

for each cannoneer. Those servir 
and the full equipment of aninfai.^.^ .... 
the U. S. field A. when on a war-footinir 
eling forge, and 112 horses; on a peace-footing it is 6 

1 he ammunition of a field-battery for active ‘ 

organization of a siege-battery in the U S 
ing forge, and 60 horses. The arnmunitioi 
Jlie breech-loading principle was adopted 
construction. John Owen first cast brass CiAim 
later they were manufactured in Scotland; but no Ion, 
at long-range by direct fire were known until col ' 
department invented a cannon in 1812 called a ‘‘ colun 
fill. Iron in some torm is the sole metal in use for hef.i vy i 
smooth-bore guns and for rifled guns in the United States, 
a steel interior tube, strengthened by an exterior casting of iron- and ].ii' 
very popular in England; but the inventions of Sir William ArnS^ror 
those of Fraser, proved far superior, and have been general! y adopted. li 
adopted the Kriipp system with heavy forgings ( 
rw war-ships with iron armor has caused an increase hi 

and calibers of sea-coast and naval cannon, and the whole method of p 

Armstrong was the first’in England tfsc^ the tcosll^^ 
and his method w^ improved by Whitworth, Fraser, Palliser Blakelv a 
Francis Ipmpp of Essen, Prussia, is the inventor of a new method -wdncli 
ok introduced in Germany, Russia, Austria Bel- 

the gun IS fabricated from a solid ingot of low steel wor 
heayy steel hammers, and ns strengthened bv three or TTior5 tiOirU tniik i i 
central tube of the g;un. the last rfug, or t^ fncfosinni'e hr cf heiSr 

E k k® trunnions, without a weld. The rings have variouVlen^ths^ ar 
2S diminished in thickness towards the mny.yi/a .' 


lil^ 
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caiTiages *^’1 Ws pTojeetilos and gun- 

themselves to the art of gun-coastrnctiOT Parrott have devoted 

hollmv and cooled from the inside the e“tmS is cast 

TOoIrng by hres built around the gun in the castw ni t™e kept from rapid 

cast solid, and cooled from the exterior verf thfrk nt g““ « of iron 

then diminishing m thickness to the muzzle Vh« P.,^Lii® “P trunnions, 

cast iron, cast hollow, cooled from tlie“nL‘de ami sTitw. Rodman, is of 

Guard, and the GentleLn Pensmier,, 4m ’est iblifhfns^^'"^^^^^^ 

Tudors; they all still exist, but under m^Hv ilm^ ^ *'*■ *R® of the 

VIII. granted a patent to «iree mrlnr an4i nv 1^87, Henry 

cross-bows, and hand-minf *^T Lr the science of 

or li at6rB.ity for this ournoso wifh ^ *1 to constitute ii jiiiiki 

ciiase lands, and to use a common \seal‘ and'^Fl^^r^f ^ 

Masters, Rulers, and Commonalty of tlm became “The 

Cross-bows, and Hand-guns,” The freemen of the 3Long-bows, 

to Imeixarms, and to exercise themselvS irshLtin^ were empowered 

James_I., intended cliiefiy to effect the nreservofum a? ^ 
grounds around London, for the A C In ifi^'^^nAA 9 ^.the shooting and practisim** 
r., still further to iiisiire’tliis objem. In 16:38 T"? "P>??™‘®d lly CharleS 

sented to tiie company the niot of <rrnnnri ^ the city of London pro- 

Moorflelds, as a field fdl mtlitoy ^4i?ise Ro S nHm.ff ‘Ro artil/ery gronnd“ilear 
as inoinbers of the company, 4ially as ’‘‘cao4n^ffeiipmf ”'^’Tn“*/liQ“o’’®^ 
an order tliat all commission o.nr] dtair * geneial. In 1719, George I. issued 

militia) should become members of the fl O^'^irndpTA^'*’^ metropolitan 

all convenient time.s. The word ‘4ti le^Mmd hLmlv “®"'Lrs at 

to bows and arrows as well as to flrearmt^ut ti.l mmSf ® Rcen considered as applying 
marksmem, had almost abandoi®! aiTer^ o^^^ likemthe? 

their desigmuiou. In a summons to the Lm v nv m f ’ any change in 

day m 1683, it Is said: “Those gsntleracm that on /leifltnl iT a particular 

to take care that their arms are clean and well'fix'id ami *1?^ ™a®kets are desired 

dry powder, and even match.” The comnnnv” that they bring with them fine 

outlived its original purpo.se. In 1780 Timm Hie has nearly 

the mctroiiolis, the members of tlie A V< of£.A®°ii R'Cm’ge Gordon riots” afflicted 
1848 whem CLanist Hots“4iL4p4i4ded h^^^ BuglanclTin 

good service if needed; and in thi sD^i^^f ’isw ®f,"P‘‘“y on the alert to render 
England concerning the de.signs of I^ince the^iMmherf prevailed in 

forward to eventualities; but the commnV has '‘“‘Rio 

with an enemy. ’ company has never been engaged in actual warfare 

scriS4ai?d“pg^th4L?^^^^^^^^ l:L'’s4mi P'‘y°“® guinea annual sub- 

together with the rmtal received Irmn a sm! ^ Tlie.se payments, 

fund out of which the expenses are defrayed Property, conmitute the 

as artillery practice; therLmrcertlin & of mltinTm if “ifle- footing as well 
there are certain days of drill and practicLt S?lford ® Tuf 1 ®''®‘’y summer 

companies, a grenadier company^ a ^]lti,,4u?v;,^ ^ corps comprises six infantry 

aiTtiiIS °' 

regular^ organized military clm^ny to ASeTIca^temediriel? *Ro fi“st 

citizens in its membership, ft has an aXial4aradp‘”f?’ *R® ““'ment 

w. Wilder is the prS Lfmffln ““R 

illustiatcd history of the*company is in preparation* ' ^ *Rrrd and elaborately 

we hpS^f tK^uStfon of the‘4tineiVs4vica*°’^ pieces' of ordnance, 

emnes of^ar, ^^mitimos 4^4 44^ '^f® sometimes called 

needed no particular upprenticebhip to that art WiL ? ® soldiers, who 

came to be propelled by the irresis" l4 foref of in™ ?’ ^°'^®’‘'er. large balls of iron 
took place, thougli garrison-gims 4d sie°e ®u4^-p,ii Ti!®’’’ “ “orolution gradually 
guns. Neverthelesi: field-g^ns cha^Mr^LTe “apidly than fielcf- 

tecamenimessarythataiiannysbould forinin^iW ofiSl t ’"‘1^®?^ toctios; for it 

from the enemy than in older Zs ] L 

U K I -I 48 “ “ cannon were made more rapidly 
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movable, so did tactics vary. Gradually, a body of men were set apart to study the 
force and action of gunpowder, tlie flight and range of projectiles, the weight and 
strength of cannon, and the maneuyering of heavy masses. The French, were tin; in-st 
to make these researches; after them, the English; and stilllater, the Gei-nnuia. During 
the thirtv" years’ war, an important step was taken in Germany— that of including the 
artillerymen, who were till then a sort of guildg as a_ component in the rt'gular army. 
Gustavus Adolphus in Sweden, Frederick II. in Prussia, and Napoleon I. in Prance, all 
attached a very high degree of importance to the artillery as an arm of the ss^rvice. 
After the great wars in the heginning of the present century, nearly all the states of 
Europe formally recognissed the artillery as the third great branch ot military service 
(next after the infantry and cavalry); indeed, in almost all iiresent armies, it takes prac- 
tically the first place. g ; . rr-, 

A. 0., or artilleiymen, are divided into land- artillery and marine-art nlery. Ihe 
land-artillery is divided into field, coast, garrison, and siege artillery. "Die field-artil- 
lery is subdivided into horse and foot. There are also the special appellation of j‘e.serve, 
light, and heavy artillery. In most European states, the artillerymen are divided into 
regiments, battalions, brigades, and companies; but in Britain the whole form, one (uior- 
mous regiment, which is expanded or contracted according to the exigencies of the 
service. See Autilleby, Koyal Kegiment of. When military men speak of ths 
ficld-artiller^g they usually include cannon, carriages, horses, ammunition, and stores of 
.every description, as well as the artillerymen. The distinction between heavy am,! light 
. ariillery depends on the size of the cannon, and the weight of the shot and shell pro- 
pelled from them. For obvious reasons the construction of very large field-guns is 
. avoided. Military men are not quite agreed as to the precise figures; hut there was in 
..Ihe time of Napoleon I. a general concurrence in opinion that a well-appointed field- 
■iorcc should have two or three artillery guns to every 1000 infantry, and five or six 
horse-artillery guns to every 1000 cavalry. The proportion is necessarily affected by the 
kind of country and the amount of available transport. During the Peninsular war, 
Weffinglon had seldom more than 1 gun to every 1000 soldiers; wlien he entered France, 
he had 3 to the 1000. Napoleon preferred 2 per 1000, with a larger supply of ammuni- 
tion than had before been deemed necessary; and many foreign ggovernments follow^ed 
his example. Since the Franco-German war, it is held that there should be always wdth 
the army B guns per 1000 infantry. 

AETILlBRYMAir. See Aetilleky Coeps; Aetilleey, Eoyal Regiment of. 

AUTILLERY, PARK OP, is a collective name given to the whole of the guns, car- 
riages, ammunition, and other appurtenances essential to the working of siege or field A. 
Besides reserve guns and carriages, there belong to it the ammunition •wagons, as well 
for ihe infantry and cavalry as for the A., the implements and materials necessary for 
-repairing and completing equipments, harness-stores, field-forges, laboratories, and (in 
some armies) transport and provision wagons. The penoimel of a park of A. consists of 
A. oflicers, non-commissioned officers, and artillerymen; besides a large number of 
, smitlis, wheelwrights, saddlers, armorers, drivers, and other mechanics and laborers. 
Sometimes the term is applied to the place selected, as well as to tlie vast military stores 
collected there. During a siege, the park of A. is stationed out of reacii of the enemy’s 
fire, but in coinmimication wdth the besiegers’ trenches. If pos.sible, its locality is 
chosen close to some good line of communication, either road or river. xDl pioneering 
or intrenching tools, and all handicraft implements, are arranged in rows nearest to the 
field of action, with requisite spaces for the convenience of the storekeepers and work- 
men. Behind these are the materials for erecting batteries, making fascines and gabions, 
and filling sand-bags. Furthest removed froiu the enemy are the magazines, in and 
near wliieh shot and shell and other kinds of ammunition are stored. xV birge park of 
A. is usually divided into park-columns, for the sake of better supervision. Under 
some circumstances, the engineering park is distinct from the park of A., especially 
wiiere these two arms, of the service are so mutually independent as in tlie British arnij^ 

ARTILLERY, EOYAL REaiMEHT is the collective name -for the whole of the A. 
belonging to the British army. Under Aetilleey Corps, the origin of similar liodie.s 
; on the continent of Europe is brielly noticed. There was no regular regiment or corps 
: of A. soldiers in the English army till the time of queen Aime, when the present royal 
i regiment was formed. Since that period, from some anomaly which is not easily 
i explained, all the additions have been made to the same regiment, instfjud of forming 
: new regiments, to be combined into a division or corps. The" regiment is now almost an 
army in itself; and to increase the anomaly, it comprises horse as well as foot. Tlie 
footrA., with medium guns, attend infantry in the battle-field; and with lieavier guns, 
besiege and defend fortifiied places; while the horse- A., with lighter guns, accornpany 
the cavalry. The mounted artillerymen were organized into a body" long after Uiosr 
who maneuver on foot. Though both corps form one regiment; they have distinct 
designations— the and the RoyalHone-A, Besides these two corps, the reg-b 

merit is considered to include the Master Gunners and the Coast Brif/ade. 

The regiment has varied from 18,000 to 36,000 strong (including those placed iipoA 
the East India establishment), during the last 20 years. Formerly, the foot were divided 
into battalions^ and the horse into troops. Each company, with its quota of guns and 





AETILLERY, SCHOOLS OF. Tlie first sclioolfor A. instruction was established by the 
Yeneiiaiis in the beginning of the 16th century. Soon afterwards, Charles V. established 
similar sciiools at Burgos aiul in Sicily. The French founded a school of practical A. 
in 1675; and in 1679, they added to it a theoretical school at Douai. At present, France 
lias no fewer tlian seven such e^tablislnnents. Saxony had an A, school in 1766; but 
tlic other German states were more tardy in this work. In lh.Tissia, the artillery and 
engineer schools are combined; but in most of the European states, a separation, between 
these two arms of the science is made. In most schools of xV., the officers’ studies coni' 
pri^e mathematics, as much of physics and chemistry as is necessary to the duties of the 
artillerist, field aD<l permanent fortitication, garrison -\varfarc, ii eld-tactics, military his* 
tory and topography, military surveying and sketching, drawing from the model, etc. 
Tlie practical exercises include tiie serving and firing of guns and mortars, the laying 
out and constructing of tield-batlcrics, and the operations of the laboratory and A. 
workslu^p. 

The head -quarters for A. instruction in England are at Woolwicln A roped milifarp 
ac/okiup was established there in 17-11, to impart professional instruction to the artiller- 
ists ami engiiKcrs belonging to Hie royal army. The East India Gompany sent their 
A. cadets to tliis academy fnau tlie year 1798 to 1810; but afterwards, until 1861, they 
maintained a separate eslal>lis]\mcaii at Addiscombe (which, however, was not wlioUy 
foj- artillery). At the present: day, the stiuicnts in the academy are recruited by fa.ir opcui 
competition. Tiiey enter between tlie ages of seventeen and twenty; and they remain, 
two yejirs, or sia'lilonger time as ]n<iy fifthem to pass an examination for the royal 
or engineers. The sons of military officers are admitted on lower terms than those of 
otiior persons. The linancial contiol is under the sccietaryof slate for war; but the 
commamler-in-chief regulates the dhcipline ami internal afrangements. There arc 22 
professurs and inslruciors of vafi<jus kinds Besides .this 103 ^! militaiy acadenyy, there 
is at \\ ix di'p({rliin’n^ <if A sUtflus, for the mstruction of junior officers of A., 
and for faeiiiUiling their visits to the foil i heal tons and public works of foreign coun- 
tries. Tluirc is aiso a rdicl (Vinrmttce, wliosc duties are not so much educational as 
expvrimenlal ; it. is a small establkhincnt lor examining and leporting on the numerous 
inventions relating to artillery, brought lietoic the war office. The school of gunnery at 
Bhoebury dkas, subordinate to the headquarters of the A. at Woohvich, is for experiments 
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stores, constituted a field-batfrry; and each troop, with its quota, constituted a horse- 
battery. The terms ‘‘company” and “troop” are now altogether abandoned as being 
properl}^ applicable to infantry and cavalry, and both foot and horse are clivided into 
brigades and batteries. Under the old organization, there was no major among the w’^ork- 
ing officers, the designations being captain, second-captain, and lieutenants. The grades 
now are major, captain, and three lieutenants per battery. A battalion in former times 
usually comprised companies. When the number of the regiment was 18,000, it com- 
prised 119 companies and troops, averaging somewhat over 150 men each; at other times, 
the companies varied from 160 to 200 men each. At present, a brigade usually com* 
prises 8 batteries of horse, or 10 of field, or 7 of garrison artillery. A horse-battery has 
5 officers and 151 men; a field-battery (at home), 5 officers and 152 men; and a garrison- 
battery, 4 officers and from 100 to 150 men, according to the guns of position in its 
charge. The brigades of foot- A. are designated by ordinal numbers; the brigades of 
horse-xl. are designated by letters, from A to F (omitting E). In the old nomenclature, 
the companies and battalions of foot-xl. had numbers— i.e., 6 th company, 12 th battalion; 
and the troops of horse-A, were designated by letters. 

The army estimates for 1878-1879 wull afford correct information concerning the 
t;tate of the royal artillery : 


EOYAL ABTILLEBY. 


Gommissioned officers. 1,193 

Non-commissioned officers 2,874 

Rank and file. 25,603 

Horses.. 8750 


EOYAL HOBSE ABTILLEBY. 


Commissioned officers. 236 

Non-commissioned otilcers 361 

Rank and file 5,820 

Total men. 35,587 

Horses. 4,600 

Total horses.. ...... 13,350 


Of this number of men 11,928 are placed at the disposal of the East Indies, to be paid 
for out of Indian revenues. 

The internal organization of the ro 3 'al A.., and the relation between the men and the 
guns whicli they stii-ve, as well as some specialties of the several kinds of service, will be 
described under Batteby. See also the article WxIB-Seb vices. 
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upon^ ordnance, gunpowder, and projectiles, and to exercise young A. olScers in the 
practical and meehanical duties of their profession, 

ARTILLERY, SCHOOL^ OT{mite). One was established in the United States in 1823 
i'q“o Monroe, hnt discon tinned six years later. Another school Avas started in 
lbo8, but was stopped when the war began in 1801 . Kear the close of 1867 it was again 
established. It is comnianded by a colonel of artillery, assisted by a lieutenant-cojoiiei 
and a major. Instruction is both theoretical and practical; and each of the artillery 
legiments in the_ regular army has one foot-battery at the school, the officers of the 
several batteries hemg the instructors. The term of instruction is one year. 

1 LES, even-toed, herbivorous animals, a division of X\\q unnulai/i. or 

hooted; as the cow, sheep, camel, etc. ; and some <nrinivora: as the hog. 

ASTOCARPA CS.E, a natural order of dieotyiedonous plant.s, of wliich the bread-fruit 
{artocaTpm ineisjx) IS the type; very nearly allied to tliat of morarecB (mulberries 

-1 botanists regarded jis a sub-order of vrticacem (nettles, Vu\)! 

llie botanical distinction bi'tween artoea i paeere and moracete lies ciuetly in the 

former. The fruit is often a single 

the ag\gregated ge,riaeiis of a whole spike of flowers), as in the 
bread-fruit (q.y.). I here ai’e upwards of 50 known species, natives cx- 
milky juice of some yields caoutchouc (q.v.); and that 
ot a tew species IS so bland as to be used as a sulistltute for milk (see Cowtkee) TIi- 
juice ot others is, however very poisonous, as that of aalians toxicaria tlie Antiar noi- 
son one of the poisons called upas by the Javanese. The seeds are always wliolesoine- 
^d those of the musanga of the Gold coast of Africa, and of hrommim alicastnini in the 
West Indies are eaten as nuts. The fibrous bark of the bread-fruit tree is made into 
South Sea isknds, and that of other species of is capable of hcinfi* 

or lepvrandm saecidora is used iri western 
India foi making sacks which are formed by cutting a branch of the dimensions of the 
simply turning back and drawing off the bark after it has been soaked 

to form the bottom of 

die sack. The fibrous bark of cecropia peltata, or trumpetwood, is used for cordao-(' in 
meuls^ ^ and branches are very hollow, and are used for wind-instru- 

ments. 1 he wood of some species is valuable, as that of the hrosimum or piratinera 
gmanensis, the snake-wood of Demerara. 

ARTOIS was formerly a province of Prance, bounded by Flanders and Picardy and 
almost corresponding with the modern department of Pas-de- Calais (a v ) The ca’nbMi 
of A was Arras. Louis IX., in 1239, made A. a county, and gUtIt to his Iw i ^ 

surnamed Po?tliumous, who dieJl in 
After w aids it passed into the handset Flanders and Burgundy but was ceded 

““ y r.?ss,ss s si: 

n I t 1 faculty of A. denoted those who devoted themselves to selr*tir»A 

s=i“!te6S;!S;«S5S~ 

iiiMllsfsSSa 

French, ancl to be traceable to &o™irrin^*dav?S”tbT’fi*-'''^^^ Mong to the 

they passed over into Belgium where tliev’nt ndftr!!!® ^^apoleon- Irom Prance 
even in the less important towns ten vear^ established themselves 

The A. U. of MaSSs S lSlo whiefff^ introduced into Germany. 
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model of most of tliose' which afterwird^s ‘ivaqa 1^23, and became the 

followed (at the suggestion we believe of on example of Munich was speedily 

der von Humboldt) by Berlin and shortlv thi Pn4 ^ personage than Alexan- 

benitadt/etc.; and in Kss Dresden, Leipsic, Breslau, Hah 

in which A. U. were not to be found larger towns of Germany 

many is that which' was establid^o^^^^^^^^ Bi 1 ? U* of Ger- 

Westphalia. The I^Ltof “ Provinces and 

usually had in view, either in Germany or in 

promoting the execution of monumental works of°nrfS ^ in 

of 20 years fro m its institution thSdQ'i it u^iri t i highest class. In the space 
wms regarded as the enormous sum of ono wmrks of art wdiat in Germany 

Eg .E‘; 

imitated, not without success the associo'ino of ntf/ff ? i associations have 

to the promotion of great works Tim BnUr Diisseldorf m directing their attention 
peciiliariymeritorio isYn^^ ! r p Prague has been 

hghest cLmaondhlo^for " of Cologne deserve the 

S«.;Es-s.s .i=-, “siS” “I “EiS EX ;gr.£t 

Munich there is already a very nob e co) < etim example m Edinburgh. In 

«E“i S“S5“ ‘" '“““' 

E""fc.rk?3EC%K 

occupations or popular customs, obtained a more limited 

^84? st-ftST^f — the select committee of the house of comiJioAs on A U^’in 

s.«.c,=4 tom u. ita. i S SSgS'S. S/£f4ESd Stt 
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A'BtJM, a genus of monocotyledoiioiis plants, belonging to the natural order 
ox aroidem. Tins order consists of herbaceous plants, some of ■wbicii are stemless, and 
shrubby plants, some of which are arborescent, and some climb by aSrial roots, clinging 
to tlie trees of tropical forests. The leaves are sheathing at the base, convolute in bmi, 
usually with branching veins. The flowers are male and female^ naked, arranged upon 
a spadix, which is generally inclosed in a. sjmthe (q.Y.); the maleflow^ers at tlie upper part 
of the spadix, and the female flowers at its. base. The stamens are definite or indefinite 
in numbers; the anthers sessile, or nearly so, and turned out'vvards. The ovary is fi’ce, 
generall}’- one-celled, many-seeded; the stigma sessile. The fruit is succulent, the sc^eds 
pulpy, the embryo in the axis of fleshy or mealy albumen, with a lateral cleft in which 
the phiiniile lies; the albumen, however, is w^anting in some plants of the order. — As 
thus defined, this order contains almost 200 known species, natives chiefly of tropical 
countries, but some of the herbaceous kinds belong to colder climates.— The limits of 
the order are, however, sometimes extended, so that it includes as sub-orders iyphdcm^ 
'pistlacem, etc.— The genus A. has a convolute spathe; the spaciix naked at the point. 
In some species, a stench like that of carrion is produced during flowering, as well as a 
remarkable heat. Flowers, in general, are slightly w^armer than the air around them, 
the heat being produced by the union of oxygen wHh some starch-like ingredient in the 
sap of the petals, or other parts of the floW'er; for flowers, instead of absorbing carbonic 
acid gas and giving off oxygen in the sunshine, like the leaves of plants, absorb oxygen and 
give off carbonic acid, like the lungs of animals. But flowers, in general, are Viily one 
degree, or one degree and a half, warmer than the air, whei’eas the flow’-ers of some of the 
anirns and nearly allied plants are sensibly warm to the touch, and that of A. canlifoUim 
has been found to have a heat of 12r F., while that of the air was only 06° P.— The only 
British A. mamilatwn, Cuckow-pint or Wake-rouin, winch is abundant in 

England and in most parts of Europe, growing chiefly in moist shady woods and under 
hedges. It has a tuberous perennial root; its leaves are all radical, on long stalks, 
strongly arrow-shaped, often spotted; the spathe greenish yclhwv, inclosing a rather 
short violet or brownish red spadix. It produces svarlet l)ciTies, 1 or 2 seeded about 
the size of peas, clustered upon the spadix. The root has a burning* acrid taste, which, 


than the enormous sum of a million sterling on the encouragement of art. In addition 
to this direct expenditure, what is a very remarkable, and to most persons probably an 
unexpected result, was, that the patronage of private individuals, in place of diminishing, 
greatly increased, both in Edinburgh and London, during the period in ciiiestion. 
Before concluding our sketch of the rise of these very remarkable institutions, it is 
properio mention the A. U. of Hew York, established in 1838, ■which now' supports 
two galleries with works of art in that city, and the members of which have had the 
wdsdom to establish an intimate relation and lively interchange of works between their 
own institution and that of Dusseldorf. 

As regards the constitution of A. U., the following arrangements may^be stated to be 
common to them all. Each member, in return for an annual contribution (in Britain, 
usually a guinea), receives an acknowledgment, wdiich acts as his ticket in the bttery by 
w'hicli the works of art, purchased Vv^ith the sum thus contributed, are distributed 
amongst the members. Generally, a fixed proportion of the contributions is retained 
and devoted to the preparation of an engraving, which 'is presented to those 'who have 
drawn blanks in the lottery. The engraving is usually executed by a local engraver, 
after a work of the local school intended to be patronized. The association further 
makes provision for an exhibition, either permanent, as at Munich, or annual, as in Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, consisting mainly of the wmrks of local artists, though most associ- 
ations now admit those of strangers. A diversity of practice has existed as to the mode 
of distributing the funds of the unions, and much controversy has taken place between 
their respective partisans. The first, common on the continent, and adopted in Edin- 
burgh, consists in putting the whole sum collected for each year into the hands of a com- 
mittee of gentlemen, wdio are chosen for their supposed aesthetic acquirements and 
impartiality, and requesting them to select the pictures and other works of art afterwards 
to be distributed to the subscribers by lot; the second is the London plan of distributing 
the money itself by lot, and then permitting, or rather compelling, the prize-holders to 
expend it on the pictures exhibited, the selection of the pictures, however, being left to 
their own taste and judgment. If the object of these institutions be to cultivate an 
artistic taste Mghe7^ than that which exists in the general community for the time being, 
the advantages of the first over the second of these modes of distribution seem scarcely 
to admit of question. The subject was eagerly canvassed before the select . committee, 
and their report was that the constitution of the Edinburgh association was preferable 
to that of the London union. The principal of the A. u., under some modifications, 
has been extended to the patronage of art manufactures. The difficulty in distin|>'uish- 
ing betw^een the lottery as part oLthe art union and lotteries of an unquestionably illegal 
kind led in 1846 to the passage of a special act foy legalizing bona-fide . main- 
tained solely for the encouragement of art. See ExHiBiTiojiiS. 


ARTYIH',. a t. of Asiatic Turkey, in the vilayet of Trebizond, 100 m. e. from the t. 
of Trebizond, The inhabitants, about 6500 in number, mostly belong to the Roman 
Catholic church. 
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however, it- loses in drying or hoiling. In a fresh state, it is a drastic purgative, too 
violent for medicinal use ; and, indeed, it, as well as the leaves, is an active poison ; yet a 
noiudsliing farina is prepared from it, after the acrid juice has been removed. "Thii 
farina is a pure starch, and is known in England by the name of Portland sago or Port-^ 
land arrow-root. It was formerly prepared to a considerable extent in the isle of l^ort' 
land, where also the tubers (conns) themselves are eaten by the country people. A cos- 
metic, called cypress powder, is made from them in Prance, and they are used in Swit- 
Eeriaiid as a substitute for soap. They contain, indeed, a quantity of saponine, to wliich 
tiieir acridity is supposed to be owing. They lose great part of their acridity in drying, 
and were formerly used in medicine as a stimulant in impaired digestion, a diuretic in 
dropsies, and an expectorant in chest complaints. The plant is extensively cultivated 
in India for food. — A. iiidwuni is jdso much cultivated in Bengal for its esculent stems 
and small pendulous tubers.— -Acridity in the juice, and the presence of an amylaceous 
substance of very nutritious quality, from which the acrid juice is easily separated, are 
characteristics of many jdants of this order, particularly species of caladmm and cohea- 
m, much used for food in warm countries, under the names cocco (q.v.), Eddoes, etc. 
—AmorphopaMus campanulatm (A. mmpanulatim), called Ol by the Bengalese, is very 
much cultivated in. some parts of India for its roots (fiat underground conns), wliich 
form a very important article of food; yet in a fresh state it is so acrid that it is employed 

an external stimulant, and is also used as an emmenagogue. Other species of amor- 
pliopallus are still more powerfully stimulant.— Two large species of another 

genus very closely allied to A., were found by Dr. Hooker to afford food to the ioliabi- 
tants of the Sikkim Himalaya at an elevation of upwards of 10,000 ft. Their tuberous 
roots are hruised by means of wooden pestles, and thrown into small pits with water, 
until the coinmeiicemeiit of acetous fermentation, when the acridity is mostly dissipated; 
but the process is so imperfect, that cases of iujiiry from the poisonous juice are frequent. 
The tubers ol {irmmia atrorubens {A. UipliylUim of LinnaBus), a native of the . United 
States, and there known as dragon-root and Indian turnip, yield a pure white starch like 
tliiA of xi. maeiilatim. Their medicinal uses are also similar; they are employed as a 
stimulant of the secretions.— The Dkagoxmu^ant, A. dramnmlm, a native of the south 
of Europe, is not uncommon in gardens in Britain, although it has a carrion-like smell, 
and its emanations are apt to produce headache and other disagreeable effects. It has a 
singeJar appearance— straight stalks, 3 ft. high, curiously spotted like the belly of a 
snake.— The peculiar acridity of the aracm is most remarkably displayed in the dumb 
cane (q.v.). 

A'EiJlir, a river rising in St. Leonard’s forest, in the middle of north Sussex, and after 
a course of 35 m., falling into the English channel. A canal unites it with Ahe Wey, a 
feeder of the Tliames. 

AE'OTDEL, a small t. 5 m. inland from the mouth of the Arun, in a tertiary and 
chalk district, on the s. side of the South Downs, in the s.w. of Sussex. It consists 
mainly of a very steep street rising from the right bank of the Arun to the summit of a 
hill crowned by a castle. The Arun is navigable for vessels of 150 tons up to the town. 
Bark and timber are the chief exports. Pop. in ’71, 2956. A. was disfranchised by the 
reform bill of 1867. It is g^overned by a mayor, 4 aldermen, and 12 councilors. Tlie 
castle, from its site, is a striking object, and was built soon after the Norman conquest. 
It is an oblong, iiicin ding my acres within its walls. It was laid in ruins during the civil 
wars of Charles I., but, being the baronial residence of the dukes of Norfolk, the late 
duke restored it to its former Gothic magniticence. The keep, containing the dungeon, 
is a circular Norman tower of imposing strength. 

AE'ITHBEL, Thomas, archbishop of Canterbury in the reigns of Richard II., Henry 
IV., and Henry V., b. in 1353, was the second son of Robert Eitz-Al an, earl of Arun- 
del and Warren. He was iirst archdeacon of Taunton, and at the early age of 21, he 
was, by the pope’s appointment, consecrated bishop of Ely. In 1388, he "was, by the 
same authority, tmusferred to the archiepiscopal see of York. He was also for ‘some 
yeary lord high chancellor of England. Having been banished the kingdom for taking a 
leading part in the lirst attempt which was made to deliver the nation from the oppres- 
sion of Richard II., he was honorably received at Rome, and ])y pope Boniface IX. 
nominated arciibisliop of St. Andrews, with a promise of future preferment in England. 
In 1396, he was enthroned, with great pomp, as archbishop of Canterbury. He was a 
bitter persecutor of the Lollards and followers of Wickliffe, and a chief instrument in 
procuring the horrildc act fortiio burning of heretics {de lierctico comhuremlo), passed in 
the reign of Henry IV. He even carried his bigotry so far as to solicit from the pope a 
bull, for digging up Wickliffe’s bones, which, hoAvever, was wisely refused liim. Ho 
also procured a synodal constitution, which forbade the translation of the Scriptures into 
tlie vulgar tongue. Amongst others whom lie caused to be convicted of lieresy, and sen- 
tenced to the flames, was Lord Cobham, one of the principal patrons of tlie new sect, at 
the commencement of the reign of Henry V. Soon after, A. was seized with an inflam- 
mation in the throat, which proved fatal. He d. 20th Feb., 1413. 

AR'OTBEL MARBLES, pjart of a collection of ancient sculptures, formed about the 
beginning of the 17th c, by Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel, and presented in 1067 to 
the university of Oxford, by his grandson, Henry Howard, afterwards duke of Norfolk. 



AruBdo. 

Aryiin. 


803 sq.m.; pop. m 83, 364.' It is bounded on the n. 

timber is 

I^KOTIffiRS, a priestliood of 12 members anciently elected for life from 
wo Q t ?nfF^i and including the emperor when there was one. Tiieir duty 

was to otfei yearly public sacniice for tlie fertility of the fields and the custom is in 
.have originated with Acca Larentia, foster-mother of Romulu.ndio 

s^eh a festival. Another legend is that the foster-mother lost one of her 
sons, and Rpmulus permitted her to adopt him in his place callinc: the twelve “ ^r-urpej 
Arvales.; Though^ittle is said of the A. B. by Ronkn oralom '^thd m'ords un 1o f 
^ ^^^®^^selves, wmre inscribed on stone. ’The colleii’e consisted 

^Tift and eight members; and among their attend- 

Bolh who were required to be sons of senators, and to havelivino' parents 

«..j.i5s?ss s:?n,&a 

L Ltnipic ana tne election of omcers for the comin<>’ year On t]»p thiiY) 

ARVICOLA. See Vole. 

IWO branches, geographically separated, an eastern and a wes cm T 
compieliends the inhabitants of Europe, with the excootion of the Tiitn= 
of Hungary, and the Finns of Lanland tsec “ "f Tuiks, the Aiagyars 

inliabitauts of Armenia of Fersi-i^nf Af«i the eastern comprehends tiie 

HmnusTAit). The evidence on which of northern Hindu.stan (.see 

these nations is that of language Between Sanlw t rtf estabhsiied among 

dialects of Hindustan). ZemUfhe lan-uT^rof WindS 

the language of Greece), Latin (the lan^u'wc of the Pmeo"* &reek (winch is yet 

Romanic hingimges, l.i., Italian French '’^nanioL the modern 


Ihe principal portion of it is the “ Parian chronicle/’ consisting of the fragments of an 
inscription m niarble, supposed to have been executed in the island of Paros, about 203 
B.c. in Its perfeclstate, this inscription contained a chimio^^^^ table of the iirindnal 
events m Grecian history from the time of Cecrops (1582 b.c.) to the arelumshi]) of Dio<^. 
netus (264 b.c.). The chronicle of the last 90 years is lost, and the extant pordon of the 
inscu'iption is much corroded and defaced. This curious and interesting mommumi the 
aulhenticUy of which has been questioned and vindicated with almost ‘cfjud inuv.iuity 
and leal nmg, was purchased for the earl of Arundel, along with manvoihcr j‘eli(‘.s of 
antiquity, at .Smyi-na, by Mr. (afterwards Sir ’William) Petty. The inscriiitiun c.;! all 
^ the other principal sculptures in the Oxford collection, .are to be fouml fiillv iliu- iVated 
■- of _Selden, Prideaiix, Maittaire, and Chandler,” uadcr the 

\aiious titles of J&riaom ^rKtKfeifiana and Jf. diwisnsw. 

Ihe nobleman wbop name is associated with these ancient marbles is worthy of 
remembrance, mdependently of his general merits, as the first of his order in Kiigknd 
who hberany encouraged the fine arts, and communicated the influence of lii.s owiCta-ste 
and enthusiasm m their cultivation to a wide circle of imitators and succes.soi-s. Amoin^ 
whom his liheral patronage W'as specially bc.stowed, were 
U tt TTnif V rt ’ (5os librarian), and Oughtred, tlie rnatliematiciuii; Wenocs- 

iaus Hollai, the engraver, whom he brought over to England; 'Vandyckand Iiiio-o .Jones 

and Fanelli. His collection of works of art, for the 
supply of which, from the treasures of antiquity, he engaged the services of two distin- 
^ishodmenof lettem, Evelyn and Petty, rivaled the galleries of prlnc/. AflcrMs 
losf sUdd of * dispersed, and many of his choicest treasures were forever 

imitc^°^b°orA ^ ^ ®n 1’*“''® alone, when entire, numbered 37 statues 138 

busts, and 3o0 inscribed marbles, besides altars, sarcophagi, fragments, and gems ’ 

ASOT'DO. See Reed. 
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seaSs^if pufoiogy Lve wlthin^thTSem a great part of Austria), the 

J accounted for oniv hvsnnnAaiiirr fncft- affinities as can 


in 

nation of which the others rre colonfe^ T^^ can claim to be the parent 

is that of sisters— daughters of one mother wnfoif i languages mentioned 

birth. No monurnentTofflhsro?h“ lan^ ^Siving them 

history or even tradition of the nation that spoke It 

spoke such a tongue is an inference of comnnvMtivA m ^ people existed and 

being analogous to that followed in the kindred sctonc^”oftfoioow f leasoningt 

above aiiothor, and one plant or itnimal sutcfed anttw^^’^^^ 

ethnoiogi.st wliat strata are in aeoloirv rlnarl innm, i,?..'. v_. '' langna,ges are to the 



linguistic monuments are consulted as to the primitive seat of tiip Arvan 

SiMfiiSi 

A sit Mitt Oieir new settlements throuo-h Pmsia and 

southwards tlirough the passes of the Himalaya and Hindu Kush into 
the Punjab and became the dominant race in the valley of tte olmtes while The rest 
settled m Persia, and became the Medos and Persians of history. ° ’ 

i l^lisse eastern members that the whole family takes its name In the mncit 

ancient Sanscrit writings (the Veda), the Hindus style themselyes Aryans' and the name 
IS presetwed m the classic Aril, a tribe of ancient Persia, Arinhe modern K 
Aruna, the name of a district compreliending the gi-eater part of ancient Persia’ and 
extended by some so as to embrace Bactriana, Ariaia, or iCryana, is evidenm'aEoW 
Persian woid, preserved m the modern native name of Persia, Airan or Iran \rwt in 
Samsent, signifies ‘ excellent,” “ honorable,” being allied probably to ’the Greek arifstosl 
the bes . Otliens connect it with the root ’ar (Lat arare, to pfouidA a7if ITktKl 
TmkT^ Uie pm'eiy '’nomadic Turanians or 

Plato wTili'p hTnTL°tiT/® etlmologtoal group wUl receive special notice eacli in its 
Ija,? It , • .iV “ IkYPotbetical mother-nation— the primitive Aryan stock before separa. 

BuVthVetllloWiT ® to afflrrn anything beyond its mere existence and locality. 

i:Jut the ethiiologkst does not content himself with this. In an admirable essav nu Omi 

parative (O.xford Essays, 1856 ). prof. Max Mmirn has SayVnictnie 5 

r llidZTn t“- ^r"’T ® undivided, in which the state of thought, language 

religion and civilization^ is exhibited m a multitude of details. Where the same nanm 

iusthH‘iS*rTd “■'i members of a family, it is 

pial} m.lcncd that that object or notion must have been familiar to them while vet 
residmit together in the paternal home. It is in this way estahlisLd thlfZm- the 
primi.,ive xliyans not only were the natural and primary family relations of fSher 
daughter, hallowed, but even the more conventional affinities of fatherin- 
law, mother-im aw, sistcuMndaw ; that to the organized family life there was 

the^ cow constituted the chief 

riches and means of suhpstence; and that houses and towns were built. 

gCMieral observation made by Mliller is so interesting that we take the liberty of 
quoting it entire. It should be observed,” he says, “ that most of the terms connected 

each of the Aryan dialects, while "words connected with 
belong generally to the common heirloom of the xiryan 
lan^^^uage. Tiie proper appreciation of this fact in its general bearinf** will show how a 
simdar remark made by Niebuhr, with regard to Greek anA & reqS a vlry 
difterent exp anation from that which that grlat scholar, from his mdre restSTpoilt o? 

w® .'*■ Arj'an nations had led a long life of 

peace before they separated, and that their language acquired individuality and nation 
ality as each colony started in search of new hfmeAnew gSk.r&TneT 


Arzficliel. 

Asbestus. 



terms connected ‘witli the ■warlike and adventurous life of their onward mio^rations. 
Hence it is that not only Greek and Latin, but aU Aryan languages have their iHaicufui 
words 111 common; and hence it is that they all differ so strangely in tlieir^wiirlike 
avpressious; Thus tlie domestic auinials are generally kncn by the same name in 
Lagland ami in India, while the wild beasts have different names, even in Greek and 
Latin. ’■ ■■ 

In this mainly pastonil life, the more important of the primitive arts -were known and 
exerci: ed: heids were tiiled; grain was raised and ground into meal; food wa.s caadved 
and baked; cloth was woven and sewn into garments; and the use of the metals, even of 
iron, was known. The numbers as far as a liundred had been named, tiie decimal 
principle being followed. The name for a thousand had not come into reqiiisitiou until 
alter the dispersion, for it differs in the different Aryan tongues. 

malty, it was among the yet undivided Aryans, while abstract langnau'e did not yet 
exist, while every word was a metaphor, and the setting of the sun, for example, could 
only be expressed by his growing old and dying, that those stories of a'ods, lieroes and 
monstem originated, which, with more or less of variety, but still with a family-likeness 

lormed the pagan mythology of eveiy member of the group. 

^ Spanish Hebrew astronomer of Toledo, who lived about 
lObO. He determined the apogee of the sun, and wrote on the obliquity of the ecliptia 
it is said that his works^were in part the foundation of the Alphonsine tables, made by 
order of Alphonso X. of Castile. 


bT- mub north Italy, 11 m. w. by s. from Yicenza, in a plain surroimdexi 

Dj/ hills. It manufactures woolens, leather, and silk twist. Pop. 71, 2700. 

AS -was the desipation both of a Roman weight (called niso UBra^ corresponding’ very 
t"} English and also of a°coin made of the mixed metal or 

allTmlnchdl -^1 weighed a (Homan) pound; but it was gradu- 

ally leffuced to of a pound, and even lower. It is thus ditffcult to assign any fixed 

Ya e of he t' 8id) contained lOassesrso tllf tim 

^ little more than 3 farthings; when 10 asses went to the den- 
aiioas, the value was aoout a halfpenny. It was by the sestertius (q.v.) that monev was 
reckoned at Rome.^ The oldest form of A. usually bore the figure of an ox, a Hmep ^ 

lor ntone“«“S 

A SA, son of Abijali, md grandson of Rehoboam, was the third king of Judah At 

on?Hl^^fnr young, and his character apparently undevel- 

oped, for he allowed his grandmother, Maacliah, to encourage idolatry; but on assn min «• 

1 0 ' nt one of his earliest acts was to remove her^rorS an SS 

because she had made an idol in a grove” (1 Kings, xw. 13; 2 Chron. xv. 16) His 
zealous offorts to extirpate the vices and impieties of the people were on the whole siic- 
cessfu. Ilctook away the Sodomites out of the land, mid thra^ 
gods, hi oke the images, and cut down the gi’ovc.s. For the next ten vears he devoted 

of'^norVffian^ kingdom, and organized a magnificent army 

or more than half a million, which seems to have been looked upon as a menace Vii 

nnd. all kis people entered into a solemn covenant “to seek the Loi'd God of 
With all their heart and with all their sonl” (3 Chron xvllS) Peao<.^aid 
for Uenty years m theJ:mgdom, but in the 85th year of A ’s rein-n war i4hi mi-n 
sSimf;rnar rBtfbalad^^^ Israel, tysought and oS.ed 

pSi^SiSifSil 

restoring sight to the blind voutii^o the poison, curing envenomed wounds, 

’exuded .a gum-resin, which ha« 

highly esteemed among the Greek physicians^but whilJySp^NtS^Um ’A" 
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didm. Its name is derived from tlie Persian word which means a staff. This drug 
is brought from Persia and Afghanistan, and is procumd by drying the milky Juice 
which hows from the root of the plant ferula {nart/ieie) A.y which has been referred to 
the Qeinis ferula by Linmeus, and to narthez by Dr. Falconer. The root of the A. plant 
is long, and generally undivided; white inside, but having ci. black covering; and con- 
tains in its interior a quantity of Juice of an overpowering odor, which much resembles 
that of garlic. Ferula or nartliex A. lias its radical leaves tripartite, their segments 
bipmiiatilnl, and nearly 2 ft. in length. The gum-resin is said by some to be obtained 
also fmiii jerula perma, a plant which has the root-leaves very much divided, and all 
either tripinnate or qiiadripinnate. The name like the Persian asa, refers to 
the appearance of the stem of the plant. Ferula perdca has long been propagated suc- 
cessfully in Britain, and even brings its seeds to perfection. 

A. is prepared in the dry southern provinces of Persia, but chiefly in Khorassan and 
Afgliauistan, and also to tlie n. of the Hindu Kush range of mountains. About April, 
the root-leaves are taken away, and the root itself is more or less exposed by removal of 
the soil from about it.^ After a lapse of six weeks, a slice is cut horizontally from its 
siiiiimit, and a thick white Juice exudes, the smell of which even exceeds in strength 
that of the drug when dry. The drug is sometimes met with in the market in the form 
of tears, biit more frequently in lumps, which are made up of irregularly shaped tears, 
agglutinated together by a softer substance, A, is extensively used in medicine, and 
possesses stimulant and anti-spasmodic properties. When taken internally, it undergoes 
absorption, and ma}’’ be detected in almost every secretion of the body," as the saliva, 
breath, and urine. According to the analysis of Pelletier, A. is composed of the fol- 
lowing substances: resin, 65 parts; volatile oil, 8.6; gum, 19.44; bassoriii, 11.66; vari- 
ous salts, .80. In many parts of the east, this drug is used as acondiment, in which 
respect it seems to take the place of the garlic of some European nations. 

A'SAPH, St., a cathedral city and a station on the Yale of Clwj^d railway, stands on a 
small hill between tlie rivers Ciwyd and Elwy, in the n.w. of Flintshire, Wales. The 
cathedral is a cruciform building, 178 by 68 ft., and was built in 1284 on the site of a 
wooden structure founded before 596. It has a tower 93 ft. high, is one of the small- 
est of British cathedrals, and stands on the top of the hill on which the city is built. 

Kentigern, or St. Mungo, bishop of Glasgow^ and his disciple, St. A., are said to have 
founded the see of St. A. in the 6tli century. The bishop, who has a revenue of £4200, is 
mtron of 121 of the 148 beneflees in the diocese. Pop. in ’71, 1900. St. A., with the 
Flint district of boroughs, returns one member to parliament. 

A'SAPHFS. See Tbilobite. 

ASARABAC'CA {a' mnmi etvropcmm), a plant of the natural order anstoloeliiaeem (see 
ABiSTOLOciiTA),a native of Europe, growing^ in wmods; rare, and perhaps not truly indig- 
enous, in Britain, The whole plant lias acrid properties; the roots and leaves are aro- 
matic, purgative, and emetic. The use of A., however, as an emetic has been much 
superseded by that of ipecacuanha, which is milder and safer. The powdered roots and 
leaves enter into tlie composition of cephalic snuffs, which cause sneezing, and are 
employed as a counter-irritant in cases of lieadache, ophthalmia, toothache, etc. The 
plant contains a volatile oil, and a crystalline substance called to wdiich it seems 

to o’we its active properties. The genus asarum is distinguished by twelve liorned 
stamens, distinct from each other and from the style, and % a bell-shaped three-lobed 
perianth. A, europceum has a very short stem with tw^'o shining kidney-shaped leaves 
on long stalks, from the axel of which springs a single drooping greenish-brown flower. 

— A nearly allied species, A. can ademe, A of Canada, is stimulant and diaphoretic, 

and is used under the name of Canada Sxakeboot, instead of aristolochia serpieniaria. 

It is also called Wild Gixgbb, and used as a spice, being of a warm aromatic quality, 
and not acrid, like its European congener. 

AS'BEK, or A'm, a country of Central Africa, situated in 15'’ to 20® n. lat. , and 6® to 11® 

©. long. Pop. estimated at 64,000. Its territory comprises a large amount of desert, as 
wadi as considerable tracts of mountain land. The inhabitants are chiefly of Berber 
extraction, and generally profess the religion of Mohammed. They are of a degraded 
cli}iract(ir, and given to marauding. Tlie climate is rather healthy, and generally hot 
and dry. The rainy season is from Aug. till Oct. The soirin many places is 
fertile, producing the doom palm, dates, and senna. Dr. Barth, the traveler, says of the 
aspect of the country: “Pocky ground, overtopped by higher mountain masses or by 
detached peaks, and hollow's overgrowm with rich vegetation, and preserving for a 
longer or shorter time the regular form of valleys, succeed each other by turns, and | 

conkitute the predominant feature of the country of Asben.” The capital is Agades 

(q.v.). 

ASBESTIIS, a mineral very closely allied to tremolite, actinolite, and hornblende, and 
which, along with treraolite and actinolite, is often ranked among the varieties of horn- 
blende. It consists chiefly of silica, magnesia, lime, and oxide of iron, and is of a fine 
fibrous character, the fibers sometimes combined together in a compact mass, sometimes 
easily separable, elastic and flexible. It is generally of a •whitish or greenish color. 

The Variety called roch-cork very much resembles cork, is soft and easily cut, and so 
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and rochwood muQ varieties gomewlia,t similar ta 
^ fibrous variety with easily separable fibers is 

c^lliid amm7ithus (from a Greek word signifying as A. is from a Greek word 

fif ^ by pacing H tWh 

^[i!b ^ to enwrap dead bodies placed on the funeral 

n^it-Vfnr tim S ashes ot the body unmixed. Amianthus has sometimes been 
u^d lor the wicks of lamps, and is often employed to fill vinaigrettes, being moistened 
fiom tmie to time writh a few drops of aromatic vinegar. The finest amianthus is "fou nd 

Ojmwair aT POTtsovT*^^’ J* in Corsica. It is found also in 

Af A Scotland, and m several of the Shetland islands. None of the 

“<• »“ »' •»” » «•« » 

b. England, 1745, d. Va,, 1816; the first bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal church ordained in the United States, He obtained rudmentSv eSt on 
"t i **■* *^^ ®'g®Pf 13 was converted; at 14 was apprenticed to a trade- 

miniLv- S at Weil^ into thl^ltinSS 

mmisu} , ana at -<3o landed in Philadelphia as a missionary to America Tf hnt 

oSv^aSit °F •¥ Methodist church in the country, and therh were 

persons of the faith, chiefly in Philadelphia and New York When the 

Mr. Rankintwho w“s hi 

1 supeiioi, letuiued to England, A. remained, though, like manv other non- 
Si? subjected to suspicion, and at one time to imra-isonmentf After about 

authorities concluded that the scruples of A. and other 
preacners were not political, but religious, and he wnis permitted to go free He imnrovcfi 
his opportunity, and when the war closed there were^83 

the several sociedS U™^^^^ 

an Episcojial church, and A. was chosen bishop. Thenceforward his life was devntr rl 
superintendence and extension of Xrchef Hia 
cessant, and ins biography is itself a good history of the growaii of Methodb'rn in 
ne“alwarnoor ^ "bould dhstLt attenrioXm^hfs S'l^rfc 

MetLdis cX^e foundation for the flrsi 

' afterwauds formed an educational plan for the wliole country bv 

SSSfn hS wUhk friTnn'^’^ academy in efeh. He was Ahheu S, o? 
^inorw of r“’ countenance and a penetrating ej^e. Wesley alone was his 

nS K-f organizer, and the two were alike irzeal and spirit 

traveled more than 270 000 m vi'fitin<>''evprv 
^z £ff a°ToV 16,000 sermons, ordaM ove? 4twfn f 

mmssS!s=sfsm 

namf'ol^' ^ town of obefof theiive «fp.; ot RmpjfllS 

it is repreSnM Slino- sf bistory of the people of Israel in the Old Testament, where 

Ss-iiH&iiis-ISilisa 

Cuvier'^eSf’anfXttl'Sou 

approacliing to cylindrical but thirlrPcfTk^fn?^ ascarides have a body 

of anima]s.^ThesSsareMmeri^^^^^ ‘be intestine^ 

called the commoSnd worm -^hieh ne^of^l h® M. lumhricoido, often 

lower animals, as the ho^ ox ^’oS etc and I i.fii “ff ‘“0® uf'uan and of some of the 
sometimes death, particularly’ when it ascends from thMuSertoXe to 
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remain in the intestl Js, wSrms of S 

oc :L\tnrindXt « 

uout.-.iuJi<uij Iina liien /^vay out of the intestines into the closed seroii<? >qv7th>Q nf tui 

Smed e.teruarratgtrnt; luut 

^ ^’dh no means of borina: throiio’ii the liealthir 

s«zrfi 

tavois the thnvin^^ of wonns, we are by no means cenain what it 

ordinarily, in size and appearance, pretty much like the common 
eaith\\oim which resemblance it has received its snecifie 

^ resemblance is rather in general form than in more essential cbarac- 

teiistics. It has been seen 15 in. in length. Its mouth consists of three fieslw tubercles 
which can be spread out upon the intestine to form a broad circular sucker and within 
which tliere is a small tube capable of being protruded. The alimentary canal consists 
Wif nf ^ and stomach, and a thln-walled intestine. Between Se mu“r 

i® P^^^^uoed a pale reddish oily matter, wdtli a strong and very neculiar 
odoi, w hich. IS gradually communicated to spirit in which the w^orm is preserved. The 
mah:^ are smaller than the females, and much more rare. The females produce eo-o-a in 
great numbers ; but it is uncertain if ever they are developed within the intestine intvhich 
nrnlSr of being developed 

animals of which they are eventuaily to 
fdTYMi mSnnt haying spent a certain stage of their existence in very different 

ciiciiinJ.anccs. the worm in a very young state having never been found in the intestines 
of man or of qiiadrupeds the situation of its perfect development. The inhabitants of 

thanWers from tL 

And ^ persons who are much accustomed to eat raw leaves 

ami loots and it ha® been supposed that the young may exist, perhaps In an encysted 

aloml’ widr^iS^fL^rf animals which are accidentally eaten 

aiou.;, vMth .^uch food, as the young tapeworm hnds its way into the human intestines 

or a creature of very different size and form in the flesh of the sheep 

cornpIcIteTy aSnd^^^ equivocal generation of these worms is now 

is another species usually referred to this genus, and is the only other 
species troublesome to mankind. It is known as the thread-worm or maw wornS 
children and adults. It infests chiefly the lower part of thelntes- 
tmcs, anci particularly the rectum,^ great numbers being often present to<mther and ocea- 
SKining intolepib^ itching, irritation, and loss of sleep, although there is not in general 

anthelmintics emploved against other intestinal 

whi cin-f t found effl(^cious also m the expulsion of this ; and clysters are often employed 
^ thread- wmrm is white, not more than^half an inch in lemdlr 

frorn ? authors of high reputation have separated this species 

nom A., and call it oxymu 'cerniwulanB, but the term ascarides is often employed in 
cT" reference to it; and indeed this name, derived S the 
to jump or move briskly, probably ow^es its origin to the li veil ness of 
this species exhibits. It has been recently discovered that its nervous 
fying coixls^ ^ developed, consisting of many ganglia, with connecting and rami- 

<‘u astrology, the easternmost star in a horoscope is the A oi 

qf- r^‘ deemed to have the most influence on destiny or to we* the 

is in ilifascendatr”°^'*^^^ °“®’® P^'o®P®cts improve, -his star 

SOO^f on the Klobe, being about 

7 ^ Helena, and almost as far to the s.s.w. of Bt Matthew It is 

alf to bavG received its name from the circumstance of its having been discovered bv a 

iS oTWort f .f f y ta the midcHe^of the soXlfantl! 

iiic Jai. 01 Its loit being 7 55 55 s., and its long. 14 25' 5"-w. A. is 8 m lono-hv « 

rmained miinbabimd’til1*l9i“'^'“h' it was discovered as early as 1601, yef it 

™mhabittd^ll ISlo, when, m connection with Napoleon Bonanarte’s deten- 
hon 11 St. Helena, the English took possession of it. It is now used as a naAl victimV 
fcg^ation and hospital. 'Bop. (census of 1871) 27, 16 being resideSs ?n theTstand and 
tS being m the royal naval ho-spital. Like St. Helena, ft is of vdSnic oriSn and 
mountainous— one peak rising to a height of 2870 ft. From the extreme drv 
ness ol the climate, which, however, is healthy, the surface is nearly destitnte of verdurl 




ASCET ICISM. Among the Greehs, ask?sis denoted the exercise and discipline prac- 
ticed by the athletes or wrestlers, who had to liiirdeii their bodies by exertion and to 
avoid all sensual and effeminating indulgences. In the schools of the pliilosophers, 
especially of the Stoics, the same word sjgniiied the practice of mastering die clesires 
and passions, or of severe virtue. In these senses it passed into the language of the emly 
Christians. The language of St. Pan] in comparing the Christians to wresllers who Jiad 
t(j contend with Satan, tlie world, and the flesh, contributed to this. But the i^hllosophj 
of the time had more to do with it, which held the freeing of mind from matter to he the 
means of union with God; or, at least, that the refraining from all luxurious pleasure 
-was the way to restore the soul to its original purity. To understand the vast inlluence 
that ascetic ideas have exercised on the Christian religion, we must look beyond the 
bounds of its history. Their root lies in the oriental notio]i that tlie absolute or all is 
the only real existence; and that individual phenomena, especially matter in all its 
shapes, ai‘e really nothing, and arc to be despised and avoided, as involving the prlnci})l 0 
of separation from tlie absolute. Tlie cast, accordingly, is the native soil of A. The 
glowing imagination of the oriental carries the practice ofit to a monstrous extravagaimc, 
as is seen in the frightful self-tortures of the yogis and fakirs, the suicides in the sacred 
Ganges and under the wheels of Juggernaut]!, and tlie practices now or recent,] v preva- 
lent of offering children in sacrifice, and of burning widovrs; most of which, liowe^'er, 
have been liumanely suppressed by the efforlsof the Britisli government. BiKldhisra, which 
may be considered asakind of puritan revival or reformation— the methodism of tlie Indian 
religion— carried tlie principle beyond its previous bounds. In its contemning the 
world, in its inculcating a life of solitude and beggary, lioortification of the body, and 
abstinence from all uncleanness and froin ail exciting drinks, the object was to keep iis 
distant and detaclied as j>ossible from this ‘‘vale of sorrow” (see IhjODrrrsw and Xm- 
TAKX). The sober Cliinese, and the more moral and rational Persians, never carried 
asceticism to these extravagances ; and the earnest Egyptians sought to confine it to 
monogamy of the priests, abstaining from the flesh of s\\‘ine and from Ixams, rigid purity, 
circumcision, moderate flagellatioii, and frequent contemplation of death (whicli there 
were arrangements for bringing to remembrance, even in the midst of festivities^ 
These are certainly milder forms of A,, but the principle is the same, 

_ It is in the light of this fore-history that we must consider Judaic and Ghristlan ascet- 
icism. In the oriental mind, especially in Egypt, circumcision, avoiding of all iindean- 
ness, and fasting, were signs of humiliation before God; and in the Mosaic ritual they 
were conditions of the favor of the holy Jehovah. Voluntary vows, abstaining even 
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Among indigenous productions are tbe tomato, castor-oil plant, and pepper; European 
vegetables are cultivated. See Mrs, Gill’s 

ABCEHSIOII, foGHT (Lat. asceas?b, a nsing; Gei\ geradf name given in 

astronomy to one of the arcs which determine tlie position relatively to the equator of a 
heavenly body on the celestial sphere, the other being tlie declination.^ See Akmillarv 
Sphere. It is the arc of the equator intercepted between the first point of Aiies ((pv.) 
and the point at which the circle of declination passing through the star cuts tlie equator. 
Measured always from w\ to e., right A. on the heavens corresponds to longitude on the 
earth. The right A. of a heavenly body is ascertained by means of the transit instru- 
ment and clock. The transit instrument determines its meridiam passage, and the 
transit clock gives the time at which this takes place. When the first point of Aries 
is in the meridian, the clock stands atO hours, 0 minutes, 0 seconds, and it is so aruinged 
as to indicate 24 sidereal hours, the time that elapses bet’ween tw'o successive passages of 
that point. The reading of the clock, therefore, at the passage of any heavenly body 
gives its right A. in time, and this, wdien multiplied by 15, gives the same in flegl'C(^s, 
minutes, and seconds. The right A. is usually given, hoVever, in time. The old t(3rm, 
oblhpie A., Avas given to the right A. of the point of the equator that rose simultaiu'ously 
with the licaveniy body; and the dilfereuce of the oblique and right A. was called the 
“ ascensional diiferenceV’ 

ASCEXSIOK, a paririi in s.e. Louisiana, on both sides of the 3Tississippi, s.ay. and 
w. of Amite river and lake Maurepas; 420 sq.m. ; pop. ’TO, ll,r)T7— T8i0 colored. The 
soil is alluvial and fi-equently inundated, hut is extremely productive in corn, cotton, 
rice, sugar, and molasses. Chief t., Donaldsvillc. 


ASCENSIOF DAY, or Holy Tiittrsday, one of the great religious fostiAmls of the 
Epi.scopai and also of the Roman Catholic church. It is held on" the fortieth day after 
Easter, and is intended to commemorate tbe ascension of Christ into heaven. It is one 
cf tbe six (lays occurring in the year for Avhicli the chureb of England appoints S])ecial 
psalms, and the same church afso particularly recommends it as a fitting day for the 
receiving of the communion. Ascension day has been observed from the earliest times 
of the Christian church. St. Augustine believes it to have been instituted eiiher by the 
apostles tliemselves, or the primitive bishops succeeding them. Connected with the 
' religious observances of this day w^ere certain civic ones, Avbicli in some parts of England 
aiur Scotland are contirumd to this day — viz. pleating the hounds, or riding the ranhekes, 
though their religious connection is apparently forgotton. See RoctATiOA^ Days and 
Perambulation. 
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froiii lawful food, wme, etc., werelield to have a special purifying, consecrating efficacy, 
partieiilarly for prophets and men of special callings. But self -castigation continued for 
ioDg toreigii to the sobriety of Judaism, and even hermitism came into established prac- 
tice only shortly betore Christ, in Palestine among the Essenes (c|. v.), in Egypt among 
the Therapeutic (q.v.); though doubtless JewivSh A. had become more stern and gloomy 
since the exile in Babylon. ‘ 

A. w'as far less congenial to the reflective nations of the west, above all to the cheer- 
ful Greeks. A Greek felt himself entitled to enjoyment as well as his gods ; hence Greek 
-religious lestivals were peiwaded cheerfulness. The only exception appears to be the 
Eleusiniaii mysteries,. wfliich never took hold of the people generally, and the passing 
pheBomenoii of the Pythagorean fraternity. The attack made by the Socratic school 
upon the body as the pi'ison of the soul—a view reminding one of the east — and the 
extravagant contempt for the elegances and even decencies of life, professed by the later 
Stoics and Cynics, ^ were no geniu of the popular Greek mind: and we must 

also ascribe to tlie iniusion of oriental philosophy the ascetic tendencies of Neoplatonism, 
ill holding abstinence from flesh and from marriage as chief conditions of absorption into 
the divinity. 

It was into the midst of these ideas that Christianity -was introduced. The Jewish 
converts brouglit with them their convictions about fasting. Pasting and Nazaritic 
al)servances were thought sanctifying preparatives for great undertakings; and the incul- 
ciitioriwjf abstinence from marriage, on the ground of the expected speedy re-appearance 
of Christ, falls in with the same notion, namely, that the flesh, that is, the sensuous part 
of our nature, is the seat of sin, and must therefore, before all things, be rigorously 
chained. The old oriental traditions of A. ; the spirituality of Christianity, pointing 
awa.y from earth to heaven ; opposition to the corruption of the heathen world ; the dis- 
tinction made between belief and knowledge, as a higher and lower stage of intelligence, 
leading to a correspouding distinction of a'higher and loxver stage of virtue: alf com- 
bined to make the Christians of the flrst two centuries hold aloof from the world and its 
wisdom, and favor abstinence from marriage, more especially on tlie part of tlie clergy. 
This ascetic spirit began as early as the commencement of the 2d c. to court trial' in 
the perilous practice of men and women living together under vows of continence. 
We And Cyprian dissuading from the dangeroiis'experiment, and even the authonty of 
the churchiuterposed to the same effect. But during the first three centuries no irrevo- 
cable vows yet bound the devotees to a life-long A. Fasting was also comparatively 
rare. ' ' ■ ■■ 

But the tendency to outward manifestations now began to grovr stronger. The 
inward and spiritual life of the Christians had greatly declined; and if the previous 
bloody persecutions had driven individuals from human society into the deserts, the 
growing secularization of the church, after Christianity became the state religion, had 
tlie same eirect to a still greater degree. All this paved the way for the chier manifes- 
tation of A. — namely, monasticisni, which the church found herself compelled the 
overwhelming tide of opinion within and without to recognize, and to take it under her 
protection and care. See IMonaciiism. From the African church, represented by Ter- 
tulllan and Augustine, a spirit of gloomy and ernshing siipernaturalism sp?;ead deeper 
and deeper o^'cr the western church generally, intensifying tlie ascetic tendencies, and 
leading to still more marked separation from a despised world. There were not want- 
ing healthier minds — as Jovian us, A^igilantius, and others— to raise their voices against 
fasting, monkery, and the outward works of A. generally; but such protests were'vain, 
and became ever rarer. 

From the lithe., the Cathari, Waldenses, and other sects, though ascetics themselves 
in a wny, yet assailed the external A. of the church; the classic PStrareh fouglit on the 
same side;" and so did Wickliffe, Hiiss, and Jerome of Prague, in their premature strug- 
gles at reformation. x\fter a preliminary skirmish by Erasmus, the struggle was decided 
in ihe rf'formation of the 16th c. The fundamental psrinciple of thatuhovemeii^^ that 
salvation is secured by justiliCMtion through faith, and not through dead works, struck 
at the root of monkery and mortification in general. But the victory has not been so 
complete as is often assumed. The ascetic spirit often shows itself still alive, under 
various disguises even in Protestantism. The Mennonites inculcated a rigid A. ; and 
witli tlie Shakm’s of America, celibacy Is practiced as a virtue. The essence of xi. is to 
hold self-denial and suffering to be meritorious in the sight of God, in and for itself, 
without rega.rding whether it pron\otes in any w'ay the good of others or the improve- 
ment of the Individuars own character. In this light, many traits presented by Puri- 
tanisn^ i'JethodiBm, and Quakerism appear ascetic. It is not impossible that vegelari- 
anisjn, total aljstincnce, and other recent austerities, though advocaied on other gro'unds, 
recommend Uiemselvcs to the feelings of many from their falling in with this deep- 
seaU.'d ])ropensity to A. ; which seems a relic of that di'cad of the malignity of the invis- 
ible and supernatural pow-'ers which haunts the human mind in an unenlightened and 
savixge state. 

Even in the Romish church, ascetic practices have been modified in recent times; 
fastings arc less rigorous, and the self-sacrifice of conventual life is more directed to 
beneficial ends. Mohammeilanism lias undergone the same change. In the Greek church, 
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ASCHj a t. in the w. of Boliemia/100 m. w.n.w. from Effer 

woolen manufactures. Pop. ’69, 9405. 


it nas cotton, linen, and 


in the Bavarian dis- 
n., long. 9^ r e.). It is built upon an eminence, and 
has both a healthy and attractive situation; but the streets are narrow, irrevmlar and 
slope steeply towards the river. The castle of Johannisberg, built between lS)5~j4 by 
Johann Schweikhardt, elector of Mentz, and the favorite hunting residence of many of 
Ilia successors, forms a quadrangle, with towers at each corner, and overlooks the whole 
tovn. Besides the collegiate church, the military barracks, and the towndiospital. A 
^7. Louis, in imitation of the Castor and i\)l- 

It is celebrated for its manufacture of colored papers. 
Fmf ’ 7 ^ ^ 'derable trade in wood, building-stone, tobacco, wine, etc. 

T^wun^-p’ pnncipally Catholics. A. existed as early as the invasion of Germany 

In 974, Otto I., duke of Swabia and Bavarif^ 
1 increased the prosperity of the place. 

^ ^ possession of the archbishops of Mentz, and remained 

vith them nntil the clissolution of the Germanic empire. In 1814, along with the prin- 
cipality of which xt is the capital, it was ceded to Bavaria by Austria. ^ 

scholar, was b. in 1515 

w- ]a received his early education in the family of Sir 

1 * ^ Wingfield, and in 1530 entered St. John’s college, Cambridge where he took 

his degree of m a. ia ipe. The study of the classics, Sspedahy 
been revwd at Cambridge, and the natural bent of A. impelled him with ardor to these 
them^liein^r ^ classical scholar soon brought him numerous pupils; and 

tlK.ie being at that time no Greek chair, he was appointed by the university to rcWl 

le?su’-e^l om-q wr*ri Hrff England; but afterwards adopted and defended it. His 
icisino houis wcie devoted to music, penmanship, in which he excelled and arch m-ir 

in 1554, a treatise entitled 

independently of its Other merits, ranks it among the clasLc'd 
was rewanl'IS with f f dedicated to Henry Vi II Iw 

an account of his owSoU ih that US a»d publisiied 

SS' inra “is.?|s,syajs » ».jr 

secured his appointment to the same office^dmdl^r ^ Winchester, 

His prudence and moderation ures^vcdlPn/f^^^^^^ f ^r’ pension also was doubled. 

aiTo\Ys, strin.gs, and othe/accoutremente of tife^trUU ’ -1'® of H‘e bmv, 

of the Toxopfaim. ‘‘‘-oouHeinents ot the aichor, derives its name from the author 

•‘Tttaul^’on MShVwke?80Ve^^^ t7vinf*the®fi®‘- editor of tiie 

and Jose. He was a manT^tatleaSI disciples, Ahina 

from Magdeburg, and iias I pop. of (1875) 17 58o *The distant 

in agriculture fnd gardening but ite?;ad;;r„.t “l'^P'‘ants are chiefly occupied 
considerable manufactures of woolens 1 ^ 0 ^ e^rt ™Portant It has^ iiowcker. 
some ruins erroneously suprs^d to be S «‘® 

seat of the house of A^alt “ “ Ascania, the original 

Pop^ Siena, on the loft bank of the Ombrone. 

consequenttThavet^vikffihaTow*^^^^ have the sun over their heads, and 

the restricted as a genus, hut 

to designate all those tunicated mollusca which fnrm if f commonly employed 

«■ .. -Me. "“svss.^'jgssr-fa d’s 
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alou^ with the otStSrfef °irracp^^^^^ Situt^of aseidians, 

aot iu,a shell, but in an elastic tunl l H and are inclosed. 


r partid^ oTiZfeaSe tlEF^^ 

tlijit tile a,4?ratioii of tlie blood and the snnnlv nf the animal are bronglit in, so 

t.«« po.«», Tte. s siSfz'z'’ “■”" “"■ 

the shoics oi the Mediteiranean. Many ot them are very small, but some attain •! siyp r»c 
5 or fa in in diameter, and when touched, eject Wkter to a cSS hS 
the lapst ot theni to about 3 ft. They are il fixed by the b^rin their maf, ire 
state, to some solid substance, as a rock or seaweed; sometimes by the ’intervention of a 

vlSiVk are tJd i”’”® oneicliaiu), the peduncles of a number of indi- 

Tiduals aie connected by a tubular stem, and to some extent they have a commim 

s and^i?a° li '*** apparatus, and diire.sti ve 

^ di*awn around the peduncle of one so as to cut if off from 

kimirrmnrc u ^yculatlon fakes place in it as in a solitary a.scidian. In other 

o.ltT - . aMichans — which designation, however is bv some 

tnnfcf described, wdiilst these are called amidiam), Dm 

cs ot many are united into a mass, and tliey form systems like zoophytevS The 
sometimes bears a general reseinblance to an actinia. V^y 

P’ shells etc., or projects in globular or conical masses, 
tumv f ^ matter than a being endowed with vilality”—'^ a curious 

and inlciestmg internal organization, veiled by the coarsest exterior-.” The individipiis 
snmetlPn f'omiected by a gelatinous fiesh, which consists of cellulose, and there is 
oXoM Theh this connecting substance as in the compound 

?n<?boii] sy, steins have always sprung by generation from one, 

and botli the solitary and compound ascidians propagate by eggs. The voung have the 

^ tadpoles in Wm, and swim by mLns ff a vilX 

X Thi^X they settle, being usually detached by contraction at the 

; 1 to be distinct only in some of the ascidians. The ovaries 

irdniM it are carried away by the stream wliioh passes through the 

animal. It is in the solitary ascidians that the highest organization is to be observed 

1“ f f of sexes appears, “in them, a muscular rin| surZ'mls 

halZi fringe oT’JenI ‘^is apt rturc tliero 

cAmnmm, tentaoula, short and simple, or longer and minutely divided. In the 

compound ascidians, gemmation does not begin till the single aninml has been fullv 
developed; thereafter, bud after bud is produced, according to the plan upon which the 
constructed and - the procreative foFce of the geviZZTthi^ 
exhausts itself m the foimation of male and female organs, in which that force is 

9'^ the spermatozoon and the germinal vesicle, 

} the combination of wduch the reproductive cycle again begins its course.” 

iliune. Asciihan Zoophytes ascidioida} Ims been used to designate 

l^invfv 1 or polypes which form the class polyzoa of Thompson, brpoia of 

Ehienbeig, and which in certain! eat ures of their organization resemble the allhouoh 
m other respects they widely differ from them" The ^ 

ah end} noticed in the article alcyoninm, belong to this class. See Polypi and Zooptiyito! 

ASCLilPIADA GE.ffi, or AscLEPiA'DEyis, a natural order of dicotyledonous or exo<’'cnous 
plants, mostl v shrubs often with twining stems, almost always- with milky juice" TJie 
leaves are entire, and have cilia between their stalks in place of stipules. The flowefs are* 
U. Iv. T-~49 
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peculiar in tiicir structure, although symmetrical and regular. The calyx is divided into 
hye segments, the corolla m.to five lobes; there are five stamens, and the stigma 
has live angles. ^ The filaments are usually united so as to form a tube, which 
furnished with a coronet of peculiar hood-shaped appendages; the 
anthcts arc two-cclled, the pollen grains cohering in wax-like masses, which /fall 
out of the anther cells, and become attached to glands at the angles of the stimna- 
there are two ovaries and two styles very close together, and often very short with one 
dilated stigma common to both. The fruit consik,s of two follicles, or, liy aliVrtIo!, of 
one only, having numerous imbricated seeds with thin albumen, the ends of the seeds 
long down. There are about 1000 known species, chiefiy natives of warm 
^ cultivated in gardens and hot-honses, upon accountof their 

cmious or beautiful flowers, among the most familiar of which are some of tlic sTX'eies 
of (q.v.) or swallo^^^^^ perhaps none of them is more highly or deservedly 

esteemed than stephanotis flonhwnda, the fragrance of which cciuats its heauty and 
uitroduction into British hot-houses, has been sought for thc\)ridai 
c aristocracy. No liot-hoiise climber is better known than hoy a 
)t which a drop of Iioney is always found to hang. A number ‘of 
sarsaparilla (q.v.) {hmmidet^ni'UH indicuK); mudar (q.v.) 

t Indies; Bmostemm^ glmicwn, the 
seemnone emetica,il\t roots of which 
^ as cathartics, :and the former of which ia 
medicinal plants of India; cyiutuchum- cieuium^ which 

^ffiemaM, which 
belongs to 


mrnom, at each flower < 
species are medicinal, 

{calotropk gifjatitm), so 

ipecacuanha of Venezuela; tylophora asthmatica and 
are used as emetics, and in smaller does 
reckoned among the most valuable 

calfed Montpelier scaininony, and nneetoaiam o, 
n k nrrlpv "Tf , Argel (q.v.), much used for adulterating senua, 1 

cotton lee Ascfpm A is sometimes employed as a substitute for silk 
coiion (see asclepias); and the stems of not a few species afford useful fibers as thosp 

Iwlo^nma rheeMamvm, etc. The mudar or 
j Cl cum tibei is very highly extolled by Dr. Boyle {Fibrous Pla?its of India) The bark of 

SS— odmbing-planC yields a fiber calid jS, of wiSbe 
Rajniahal mountaineers make bowstrings, remarkable for their great elasticity which 
tip are supposed in some measure to owe to the presence of caoutchouc. The fiber of 
A. 9oyki IS used m Bepal. OTtlianiliera vimmea, -which grows at the base of th« 
Hirnalayas, and has long leafless wand-like stems of 10 ft. in height, yields a fiber of 
T and tenacity, and which is supposed to be peciiliarly^suited for rope- 

making, ^ The ^^^^'^otleptademagacquemontianamiy 

for making tlie ropes and bands u^sed in wells, as water does not rot the 
juice of most species of A, is ncrid, but in some it is ' ’ 
as is the milk itself of the kiriaghuna or 
few species, as marsdenia tinctoria, a nat 
The flowers of the genus siapelia have a cue 
flieir eggs upon them, as it were by mi.stake 
Ihe order is generally regarded as 

ASCLEPI'ADJB, an order of men in Greece of 
phj^sicians. ^ They claimed to be descendants of the g< 
their initiation and progression the Hippocrat: 
the close of their studies they had 
allowed to practice the healing art. 

ASCLEPI'ABES, a Greek physician, horn at Pnisa, 
the early part of Cicero’s life. He has been confou 
the same name, and, in consequence, our accounts 
and contradictory, 
settled at Rome, as 

Athens. ^ It is not „„ 

to the principles of Hippocrates in medicine, x luiv, wuu pi 
101 him, reduces his medicinal remedies to five: abstinence fr 
wme under certain circumstances, friction, walkino’ an 
proposed to open the pores, and let the 

monious distribution of the small, formless 
He IS said to have been ^ . ' 

si rriple cures. His maxim " . 1.. 

|hly— a thing which, unfortunately, is n. 
been the first who distinguished between 

apparently very slight. . „„ unsuiems oi 


'urn are used in Sinde 
^ -V Ahem.— The milky 

blimd, and they, are u^sed for food, 

cow-plant of Ceylon {gymiiema lacttfefum), A 
ive of Bilhet, yield indigo of excellent quality, 
strong smell of carrion, and flies sometimes lay 
- , —No species of A. is a native of Britain.— 

nearly allied to apocynaceae. 

whom the most were trained as 
jod Iseulapius. In the course of 
:ic oath was a part of the ceremony, At 
a ceremony of consecration, after which they were 

in Bithynia, who flourished during 
ided with several other persons of 
concerning him are both confused 
wandered about considerably before he finally 
^ ^^exandria. Pa|iuni on the Propontis, and 
^rn or when he died. A. was opposed 
Phny, who professes very little respect 
ab"t:r.cncc frona flesh, ahstinence from 
and ■ * gestation” or Carriage exereise, 

’ / ’ corpuscles of which the body was composed 

very popular with the Romans on account of his pleasaht and 
...a was that a physiician ought to cure surely, swiftly, and agree' 
tnnntAUr IS not always possible. A. is also alleged to have 
acute^and chronic diseases, but Iqs knowledge 

have been 
t, under the title, Asclepiadis 
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A. syrmca, Syi^^n or'viiSii^ln* swaUow'wOTt iimbels between the leaf-stalks.- 
to bcauativiof Noitl iScrand called Virginian silk, appe.ar, 

cultivated in flower-gardens. Tt’has arunltten“ Wwntly 

---<1 ->«*> grayisl/clown“n“fcS S 1^.“ 


leaves, covered with'^'a ffrayisli ovate 

umbels of many dull red Sowers wliieli J®'>'gc. stalked, noddiiia- 

whole plant is full of an S white milk whtif IT?^ "dor. The 

shoots are eaten in North AmeriLIikp awarodo ^ contains caoutchouc. The young 
A brown well-tasted sugar is prepared in <Sda fmm®rt^ "i' are in Arabia, 

down of tlie .seeds has b?en used for the *’>?. flowers; and the silk-like 

along with wool or silk, bia is more fr™tre^^^^^^^ 

and for stuffing mattresses and pilio^ Ihe nlim- preparation of wadding, 

valuable for the fiber of its stalks ^wldlh is used for % however to be chiefly 

ropes, nets, etc., in many parts of Forth Anwip« of thread, cloth, 

heen recommended for trenera] cnlfivotinlT \'n account of which it has 

superior quality. The pKaoid^^^^^^ • fiber is said to be of very 

a weed, where it has lleen introduced — The^root^^nF^^^ J*oc>ts, and readily becomes 
species are used as diaphoiSiS and exDectorn^^^^^ f American 

llic latter is a very ornamental srirrlcn-flnwpr ^nmrnata, A. taherom, etc. 

root in the United'' States, where^it is froouent nn^Qtnn^^. and pleurisy 

mm is called wild ipecacuanha in the We<it sandy grounds. A. cumssa- 

negroes as an emetic ^ by the 

Ascoli-Piceno. ancf theifal o™ a^'Sho^^laT ^»‘^50'*n °loug^^8“ of_ the province 

tKr^op^f £b|nlIrvy;?eITerat: 

16 m. w.; from Ancona 58 T lis hZor ^orto H-aU^u .“® f® 

and is defended ])y two forts The town bas some coasting- trade, 

passed to the kingdom of Italyf ^ Clement V. in 14-^6; and with them 

Remains of the Appian way can^t be see^^ of Hemy VI. 

merly in the papal territo°ry° 809 sq^m ^ pop^’7?3ol 004 o®”*™'! Raly, for- 

of the Apennine mountains, and four or Eve'small rivers WI^p branches 

silk, and wool are produced. Chief town, Aswli. ^ 

London and SomiTeni raiko^**VKnnuaImM«n?f'^’r’ ^.’“iRo“ London, near the 
public, one of the imporCt evenL of “e yeS ® is, for a large portion of the 

Vt.^a7p®4nt?rfpT^SI^ --Rvel. in Windsor CO., 

Cremona, a’bom thenar 1^8?^ile*se^wed1iIfi^t^^^^’^*Td*®''*®“ Pbysician, was b. at 
became professor ofLatomy 'and sur^ery^at Padu^ In l^wh^rTiirf afterwards 
■was m the habit of spendino- a srreat nortlnn tvf while at Milan, where he 

food or described them with coCTtraccuTlcr He Hf « ’ ™ ’^■'dcr- 

treatise on the sub, 7 ect of his discovery which w« nobiioLl* * R'^ving a 

IS entitled Dg Lactihm, me Laeut T^nie year after lus death. It 

hivento, Dksertaiio, and has several times bwn reprffi ted <?«»««. Novo 

bated IhfopSso/r *It walLmlv ^ 1 ???“^ zealously com- 

that a great discovery had been made in anatomy" admitted 

SoS^St^^^s^desTraS now di^ed, but by which the cod and other 
name of cod-iiver oi , X« J.r-tiie s pbarmacopmias, in the 

a diflerent department of na/urai hi^Io'^, t SirorsrallX^^^^^^^^ 


I 
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one of which, A. aquatims, is common in stagnant ponds in Britain, and is sometimes 
called the water hog-louse. This .genus is the type of a family, aMuloi. 

A'SES. The singular of this name in old Norse, is As*, pi. AeMr; in Gothic, Anf^; im 
Saxon, Os (Es). The A. are a race of gods in northern or Scandinavian mythology ((p v.) 
though not the oldest, yet the most powerful, like the Jupiter dynasty among tiic Greeks'', 
They are,usually considered as numbering twelve gods, and as man v goddesses. The gods 
are—Odin, Thor, Baldur, Niord, Freyr, Tyr, Bragi, Heimdal, Widar, VVali, Ulier, and r'or- 
seti; the best known of the goddesses— Fngga, Freyja, Idunna, Eira, and Saga. The wor- 
ship of the A., or the Odin religion, was rooted not only among the nations of Scandinavia 
hut among the Germanic races generally, at least in its outlines. Besides other ira(;(*s’ 
proolsof its prevalence are to be found in a multitude of Gothic, Saxon, and ohi hi^di 
German proper names,many of which continue still in use, though their connection with 
German paganism passes unperceived: Oswald, Esmond, Oswin, Anselm, Ansgar, etc. 

AS'GxiRD (from As, “god,” and gard, “home”), the home of the Norse gods, or the 
Scandinavian Olympus. It was said to stand in the middle and highest part of Ida’s 
plain, which is the center of the universe. There the iEsir (gods) built a court, or hall, 
with seats for twelve, and one high-seat for Odin, the all-father; and also a lofty al^oile 
called Vingolf, for the goddesses. The gods worked diligently, played at gamers, were 
nch m precious things, and happy until three maidens from Jotunheim, “giant’s world,” 
crossed the plain and entered Asaheim, when corruption began to spread among the 
inmates. A. had many mansions, the largest and noblest of which was Gladshcim 
“homeof gladness,” while another not so large, hut fairer and brighter than the mn[ 
was qalled Gimli. The latter mansion will stand when heaven and earth shall have been 
destroyed by fire, and willbe the dwelling-place of brave and upright men. There is a 
historical explanation of this myth: that Asaheim was a country east of the Don in Asia 
where there was a city of Asgard in which ruled a chief named Odin, or Woden; that 
Odin, fearing subjection by the Romans, led his people across Russia to Sweden and 
settled at Sigtuna (Upsala); that his priests or chief men founded other settlements 
and established the worship of their ancestors; that in lapse of time the man Odin ‘imi 
ins chiefs came to he looked upon as gods. No date can be settled for such a mioTation 
but from 120 to 80 b.c. has been thought probable, for then Mithridates Eupater was 
deiying the armies of Rome. The Norse civilization and religion were undoubtedlv of 
Aryan origin. See ^sm. ^ 

ASCrlLI, J OHN, an eccentric English liUerateur, h. about the middle of the 17th century 
He studied for the bar, and at intervals during the whole of his checkered life transacted 
legal bnsmess m some form or other; hut having early displayed a predilection for writ- 
ing political pamphlets, he soon became involved, in spite of his cleverness in serious 
pecuniary difficulties. Fortunately for AiW, parliament had just passed an act (1699) for 
the resumption of forfeited estates in Ireland, and commi.ssioncrs were appointed to sAtlo 
cairns, A bright vision flitted across the mind of the much-harassed man. He salk'd 
tor the sister isle, and found the whole country wrangling in law-suits. His talents and 
the favor of the commissioners,^ secured to him a lucrative practice; and he even acquired 
sufficient influence to obtain a seat in the Irish parliament. Some time, however lx? fora 
taking possession of his seat, A. had published a most extraordinary pamphlet, entitled 
AiiArgmnent promng that, tothe Oomnant of Eternal Lm kmaUd in the Serb. 

Eternal Life imthout passing through Death, 
ihrouif)Pc^^^n^ not thus he transkitedtm he had qjassei) 

^ ® V ‘ ® flew into a rage again.4 this 

ahsmd production; the Irish parliament voted it a blasphemous libel, and'the astonisliVd 
author was expelffid from the house after four days. In 1705, A. returned to Emdand 
and entered the English parliament as member for Braraber, ’in Sussex. But the fame 
of his unlucky pamphlet haunted him perpetually, and at last proved a Nemesis* for the 
English hoiise, resolving to be not less virtuous than the Irish one, tod. up 

Dec., 1707. Alter this Ins circumstances rapidlv a:rcw worse 
something like peace in the King’s Bench and the Fleet between 
excursions were confined for the term of his natural life! ’ H(‘re he 
continued to practice professionally, and — for ho never succeeded in overrruAirnr tinta 
ffi^Nw^^im i^^^^ierahle pamphlets on political and theological topics. He d! 

^ genus of trUes belonging to the natural order oleacm and distin 
giushed by very imperfect flowers, in which the calyx is obsolete and the corolhi 
the fruit is aseed-ye"S 

The leaves.are deciduous, and are pinnate with a terminal leaflet Tlmn Ivp nhm t kA 
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hew jtisej. The tiurik often rises more than 40 ft. undivided The wood iq n^od w 
the same purposes as tliat of the common A —The Red A nr -R t a oI Y 

etc. {/f. guadmngulata), m also a large tree. The branches are quadranarllar theTouS 
shoots having on the angles four membranes which extend their whole le’mrth ^ Thf 
k -f recognized by the brilliant ^^e"n ofi s youni ;roo s 

IS ch efly found m the middle states; and the ciuoLiUA A. remarkable 

foi the gi eat size of its leaflets, chiefly in tlie southern states. Besides tliese North 
America produces a considerable number of other species or varieties The wood of 
of similar purposes to that of the common A.— In the s^ 

Manna A., or Flowering A. (F, mmis, cslled ormreuZJa hy 
uotik flowers have a 4-partite calyx^ and four small yellowish-while 

Monno \ resemblance to the common il. From it the smbstance called 

Manna (q y.) is obtained by means of transverse incisions in the bark; but in very favor- 
^ spontaneously during the greatest heat of summer Manna is 

of r^L5‘?!md ^ allied species, F, Tottmdifolm, a native 

of Greece and the Ionian islands, yields it also in perhaps equal quantity. The common 

exudation in the same warm ctoali 

T(o inof if' *‘l ^ and belongs to a different natural order 

Its resemblance to the A. is chiefly in its leaves. 

The A. has a peculiar importance in Scandinavian mythology. The first man and 
W'omnn formed were Ask and Emhla (Ash and Elm). The court of the gods is repre- 
sented m the Edda as held under an A., called Yggdrasil (q.v.). Connected, perhaps, 
with these traditions is the superstitious belief in A. twigs as a charm against witchcraft 
"..'<11111 msigic, . 

ASHAKTI', or Ashantee', a negro kingdom in 'western Africa, on the n. of the Gold 
coast, m lat, 6 to 8 n., and long. O'" to 3° w. It is mountainous, w^ell watered and 
healthy, except m the lower alluvial districts. The principal rivers are the Volta Prah 
and Assinie. Pop. 1,000,000, of whom a fifth are warriors. The land is extremely 
maize, millet, rice, yams, tobacco, sugar, cocoa, the pineapple, and 
other une fruits, with gums, dyewoods, and timber. The principal exports are sxold- 
diist and palm-oil together with slaves. The natives are remarkable for their skill in 
certain articles of manufacture; their cottons are beautiful, as also their eartheu'W'are 
and sword- blades. The capital is Coomassie (q.v.). 

The beginnings of the A. kingdom are obscure, but its traditions point to an emiirra-' 
tion some hundreds of years ago from a region n. of the Kong mountains, probably 
caused by the spread of the Mohammedan empire of Tinibuctod. Our first uositive 
glimpse of It IS got in the year 1700, when Coomassie made the capital by Osai Too- 
toG i., who conquered Akim, Assin, Gaman, Denkira, and other neighboring states, and 

f sovereign over a large district. In their course of conquest over " 

tile h aiitees, the Asliantis became involved in war with the British (1807-26) and were 
finally driven from the sea coast. In 1873-74, in consequence of disputes arising in 
connec ion with the cession of the Dutch forts to Britain, they were again involved m a 
%var with the same power; and an army under Sir Garnet Wolselev forced its wav to the 
center of the kingdom. After a severe battle at Amoaful, and several days’ ffghting 
Coomassie was taken, Feb, 4 18i4, mid burned on the 6th, and, though the rainy season 
ad set ID, the army returned in safety to the coast. The people are sanguinary in dis- 
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position and in their religious ceremonies, but brave, and more intelligent than the races 
along the coast. 

ASHBOME, or Ashburn, a market t. of Derbyshire, England, a short distance 
from the left bank of the Dove, in a fertile valley, amid beautiful scenery, 13 m. n.w, 
from Derby. The streets are pretty regular, the houses mostly of brick. The parish 
church of A. is supposed to have been erected in the 13th century. Tliere are a grammar 
and a free school, and a number of well-endowed charities. There are manufactures of 
cotton .and lace, and trade in malt and cheese. Pop. ’71, 2083. 

ASHBOUBNE, a small t. in a rich district near the left bank of the river Dove, in tlie 
w. of Derbyshire. It lies on a steep south slope, with high hills on the north. It has a 
cruciform church, as old as the 13th c., with triplet lancet windows, which was restored 
in 1845 at the cost of £5000. Pop. in 1871, 2083, chiefly engaged in the cotton, luce, and 
iron manufacture, and in the cheese and malt trade. At A., in 1044, the parliamentary 
troops defeated those of Charles I. 

■ ASHBlTRTOir, a small t. in the s. of Devonshire. It mainly consists of Wo paved 
streets crossing each other. It has a church in the perpendicular style, with a tower 94 
ft. high. The pop. in 1871 was 2335, employed in the mines, slate-quarries, and serge 
manufacture. Till 1868, A, returned one member to parliament. 

ASHBUB-TOR, Lord Alexander Babino, b. in 1774, a younger son of Sir Francis 
Baring, bart., was, in early life, for many years commercially engaged in the Lnited 
States and the Canadas, in the service of the great London mercantile house founded by 
his father. On the death of the latter, in 1810, he became the head of the Arm of Baring 
Brothers & Co., and in 1812 was elected M.P. for Taunton. He represented that place, 
Callington, and Thetford, on the liberal interest, till 1831, and in 1882 was returned for 
North Essex as a moderate conservative. In the short administration of Sir Kobert 
Peel (1834~3o), he was president of the board of trade, and master of the mint, and w^as 
created baron A. by patent in April, 1835, This title had been conferred in April, 1782, 
on the celebratj^ed lawyer, John Dunning, who had married Alexander Baring’s aunt, 
and it became extinct on the death of his cousin, the second lord A., in 1823. In 1842, 

- lord A.’s knowledge of business, and thorough acquaintance %vith American institutions, 
customs, and modes of thought, caused him to be appointed special ambassador to the 
United States, to settle the north-west boundary question, and otlier disputes, that tlteu 
threatened to involve the two countries in war. In August of the same year, he con- 
cluded the famous treaty of Washington, commonly called the A. treaty, by which the 
frontier line between the state of Maine and Canada ^vvas definitively agreed to. By tins 
, treaty, seven twelfths of the disputed ground, and the British settlement of jlladawaska, 

! were given to the United States, and only five twelfths of the ground to Britain; but it 

secured a better military frontier to England, and included heights commanding the St. 
Lawrence, which the award of the king of Holland, who had been chosen arbiter, hud 
assigned to the Americans. By the 8th and 9th articles, provisions are made for putting 
an end to the African slave-trade; and the 10th article provides for the mutual extradi- 
tion of suspected criminals. Lord A. opposed free-trade, but strongly supported tlic 
penny-postage system when first proposed by Howland Hill in 1837. He formed a 
, valuable collection of old paintings. His death took place May 13, 1848. — His eldest 
son, William Bingham Baring, second lord A. of this creation, b. in 1799, and ediicatcd 
at Oriel College, Oxford, entered parliament in 1836, as member for Taunton, and in 
L Sept., 1841, was appointed secretary to the board of control In Feb., 1845, he became 
V * paymaster-general of the forces, and treasurer of the navy. In 1855 he was made 
commander of the legion of honor, and in 1860 he was president of the geographical 
society. He d. in 1864. 

ASHBY-BE-LA-ZOtTCH, a small t. near the source of the Mease, a tributary of the 
Trent, in the n.w. of Leicestershire. Pop. in 1871, 7302. Leather-making is the principal 
manufacture, but nail-making, malting, wool-stapltng, iron-smelting, and the manu- 
factures of stockings, hats, and fire-bricks are carried on. In the neigliborliood arc 
collieries, and saline springs containing common salt in greater proportion than |hc 
V, s^a; and ironstone, limestone, and fine clay are found. A canal 30 m. long, without 
a lock, connects the t. with Coventry. The mins of A. castle stand on a height on 
town. Mary, queen of Scots, was once confined in this castle. St. 

- ^ . Helen’s church, an ancient, structure with a tower, is the burying-place of the Hustings 
.family, as well as of Selina, countess of Huntingdon, the founder of the sect called 
the Countess of Huntingdon’s Connection. 

7 ASHBY, Turner, a confederate officer in the rebellion, celebrated as a leader of 
cavalry. He was made a brigadier-general in 1862, and was killed in June of that year 
in an engagement near Harrisonburg, Va. 

ASH'DOD. See Azotus. 

Carolina, bordering on Tennessee and Virginia; 300 sq.m. ; 
' pup. 7U^ 9573—582 colored. A mountainous region, good for grazing, but not for crops. 
Uo. seat, Jenerson. 

ASHE John 1721-81; an American general in the revolution; b. England, came to 
Ameiica 1727. He was a representative in the North Carolina colonial assembly, and pro- 
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siding officer for throe years. It is said that he was the first man to suggest the provin- 
cial congress, of winch ho was a prominent memhcr. He joined the arW eariyin tlie 
wai , and od a force, in 177o, to hike fort Johnson. He was with gen Lincoffi hi ma 
parole'*^ defeated liy I levo.st at Briar Creek. In 1781 he was a prisoner of war, but on 

ASin-:R, tlio eleventh of Jacob’s sons and the tliird by Zilpah, Leah’s handmaid; 
foiiiidei ot one ot (,ho twelve tribes of Israel. His birth is assigned to 1914 b.o. Gad 
^’'i Ictt Egj^pt the tribe of A. was the nintli in strengtli, 

miiiibuiiip 41,.)00, when they entered Canaan they had increased by 11,900, and become 
nUh i.ri size. i. aeir geographical position was along the sea^shore from Carnml, with 
Inariasseh on the s., Zcbiilon and Issachar on the s.e,,and Naphtali on the n.e. The 
ii ibe Inul bet:ome tin i mportant in the time of David, perhaps dispersed among the Sido- 
nians wliom they could not subdue. Asher ]iad four sons and one daughter. 

ASHES, the remains of animal and vegetable bodies after burning. It is not strictly 
correct to speak of the ashes of a mineral. When lead, for instance, is exposed to heat, 
It turns to cl loss, which has the appearance of A,, but is merely the lead combined with 
oxygen. In the same way, volcanic A., as they are called, are only a finer kind of 
pumice-stone, the solidified scum of molten lava. The ashes of organic substances 
destroyed by fire consist of the fixed salts contained in these substances. Inland-plants, 
ithe most important are salts of ))otash, along with silica and lime; in sea-plants, soda 
takes the place of potash. By lixiviation of the A., the potash or soda is dissolved and 
separated from tlie insoluble mass, and is tlKm purified by crystallization. The A. of 
sea-plants contain also more or less iodine. Peat and turf ashes contain, besides alka- 
lies, more or less clay and sand; the same is true of pit-coal, which sometimes contains 
■ iron. ■ 

At one time, the A. or inorganic ingredients of plants were considered unessential to 
their exisaeii(.;c. But the progress of vegetable chemistry has taught that a certain pro- 
,^ortion of saline food is absolutely necessary to the development of plants. Idie anal- 
ysis of the A. of tiie different kinds of vegetable substances has since become of great 
interest. ® 

Tlie A. of animal bodies do not dilier greatly from those of vegetables. Bone- A, 
consist essentially of lime united with phosphoric acid. This bone-earth is very valu- 
able as manure for grain. In well-wooded countries, A. from burnt wood form an 
pticle of considerable trade. They are much used in the arts, as soap-boiling, bleach- 
ing, dyeing, glass-making, etc. Wood-A. are also used in fvashing and other domestic 
processes as a cheap preparation of potash (q.v.). 

The covering of the head with A. has long been a common sign of mourning among 
eastern nations, indicative of the very deepest distress. Instances of this are mentioned 
in Scripture. Penitents in the early Christian church signified their sorrow and humili- 
ation in like manner, by standing at the door of the church in “sackcloth ahd ashes. 
See Ash- Wednesday. 

ASHFOED, a small t. on the w. of tlie confluence of the two upper branches of the 
river Stour, near the middle of Kent. Pop. in ’71, 8458, which has largely increased from 
its having become the junction station of tlu-ee great lines of railway. Damask is manu- 
factured here. 

ASHIKAGA, a line of military rulers (sho-gims, or “ tycoons”), or lieutenants of 
the mikado, wdio ruled Japan, 1335-1573, the last being overthrown by Ota Nobunaga, 
Under the A,, feudalism w’as developed in great splendor and complexity, and the custom 

wearing two swords became general among the military class. One of the A. accepted 
the title of Nihon-o (king of Japan), from the emperor of China, thereby earning the 
execration of posterity, and giving rise to the impression among European writers that 
Japan was tributary to China. 

ASHLAblD, a co. in n.e. Ohio, intersected by the Atlantic and Great Western, and 
the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne, and Chicago railroads; 390 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 21,933. The 
surface is hilly, but the soil is remarkably fertile in grain, and wolhsuited to cattle- 
raising and dairy products. Co. seat, Ashland. 

ASHLAND, a oo. in n.w. Wisconsin, on lake Superior; intersected by the Wiscon- 
sin Central railroad; 2150 sq.m. ; pop. ’75, 730. Iron ore is found, and there is a ridge, 
1200 ft. high, called Iron mountain. Co. seat, Ashland. 

ASHLxVND, a t. in Schuylkill co., Penn., in the coal region, 12 m. from Pottsville, 
on a branch of the Philadelphia and Reading railroad. Its people are largely interested 
in the coal business. Pop. ’70, 5714. 

ASHLAND, a t., the co. seat of Ashland co., Ohio, on the Atlantic and Great West- 
ern railroad, 85 m. n.n.e, from Columbus. It has miscellaneous manufactures and local 
trade. Pop. ’80, 3000. 

ASHIAE, or Ashler, building-stone squared and hewn, as distinguished from rubble, 
or rough stones which are used as they come from tlie quarry without being dressed. 
A. is laid in regular courses in building, and is of various kinds, according to the style 
of working that side of the stone which is to form the facing of the wall. Thus, there 
are tooled A. — the marks of the tooling being cdher random or in grooves; polished A., in 
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txxc xawoime sxone is rubbed smooth; and rws!f?:c A , in which only the -■mnta 
sto"« i>«ng left project,iAfi,TigShxd7 QuaSw 
appears under a stones before being hewn. In old documents the term 

appears imdci a vauety of forms, such as aclilere, ashclar, aslure, and estlan 

s.e.Arlmiisas, bordering on Louisiana; S60 sq.m.: pop 70 804'i 
-3/64 colored. Corn and cotton are the staples. Co. seat, Hkniburg. ’ i"!"- 

ASHLEY, Lord. See Shaftesbury. 

In llm^S celebrated antiquary, was b. at Lichfield on the 28d May 1017 

ispl^isisSilgs! 

agi^3g|==psi 

him emoluments were conferred upon 

Kew^TlfTn pl^ilanthropist, Y^as b. at Champlain, in the state of 

!•«»»» 

and solid basis, this colonj^ so full of hope foi establishing, on a fair 

•courage and tact in opposm</the shewed great 

:siS'Sii^aS?£S^ 

ingtou in 1835. memon ot tiis lile, by K. K. Gurley, appeared at Wash- 

CleSfSie IrfmTikc'Eric *5 n1 1^^'”"’ «" >''« 

stands on a river of the satnA nam'e! which Lws into ^ ‘ 

A™OTH'!*1erA™K P"P- m «44!‘'' 

funfs®onS®rtopSam\nt“ P"P- ’^1, 37.S89, It re- 

population is also employSl^in blearing Ivein/r kn,?n r‘® manufacture. The 
m the manufacture of machines, WickAc. °To thfw onhe collieries, and 
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atthi“fcS’onotet® and black oak, with a loaiay bottom 

cerenimiy of stro^vinK afbes^on\lu^ called from the Roman Catholic 


altar, sitrinkled with holy water and ciiirnprl ashes , were consecrated on the 

recited the words, Mmmnto Qiiod the priest 

thou art dust, and must return to dnst^’ Next (“Remember that 

officiating priests, the clerny, and the aLmhM “‘® ^®‘‘ds of the 

of the palms conseenUed the preceding Mm SunTavVo Pf 'ra ® P®’’f 
G(‘rmauy does not celebrate 4 ^ In tlie cIuh-pU Protestant church in 

members, hut wdtliout , of tte ceZonv f obser'^ed by tlie stricter 

the series of its name; and 

be rciid in the service for this day. ‘ oamst mipenitent offenders— is appointed to 

of thf]mmal’ralo!VuTZ“raos^^ g^erally regarded as the birthplace 

eluding islands, has beeresTimated at fzZ 16 Zao' non ^o 

800,000,000. This enormous msss of pnnHn^f n . i sq.m., and its pop. at 

vision of Ihe eastern hZi"ptZ wdL°te^w^^^^^ “ «‘® 

paVfellv'eonnecSd w^fh \beTis 

«mZ\nnl‘Tniety arer|at'|umpe mfy be said T bb 

ocJm^T'TJ “■’ by tire Arctic ocean; e. by the Paeifle 

Mediterrauean ami 'thc^Red ’ on the w., by Europe, the Black sea, Archipelago, 
Kamt^.aU<a is sep^d ftl ^Iforti.'^ln.^rZ'^ZyZy^^^^ 


;.r, uy j-anmusuin ana uey on; and, as in Eurone fhp hvdivm nv/.r.ind 

pen,n.sula.s connected with A by a bridge tf numex^Ss islSStm ding on tbZ 

S'BeZl ml India beyond the Ganges), lying betweerUm bay 

v...,7® ” . Chinese sea, is connected with Australia on the s.e bv t l e v s^ 

t^^e^PhilippitT^iZds,, BZcZceleMolucc^^ klaS Sxmiatm amltvrTEL? 

m, the_ Siberian coasts are also deeply indented; hut rather by tteeXmdiures of 
arge rivers than by arnrs of the The whole lengOi of eontinemal A fZ the 
l>aMiaiielles to the Japan islands, is 6000 m. ; its breadth, from Malacca to the n e r-me 
c loi :“''t:; “ extends from l6» s L to 78“ n^nd frL t?? 

soil, l^iiimtoflidpStion. “ include all varieties of 

rcZdld“vci&i]^vlh h^ ‘‘’’i ‘*‘1® continent when re 

i^euar a vcitacally. it ha^ the most extensive lowlands, the most immense table hind ci 

1 ,mZ r m "T’ r®^ mountains, and the most. elevated sumnSs taTe lorW traces 
d( omtd to eyerlasting snow or scorching sterility, salubrious valleys of continual ver- 
nriV’’ u “°’'^°n’e lungles ol the rankest groxvth. The table-lands of Asia occunv two 
firm 1 non ^ Ti“ ® cnnlrneiit. The eastern extremity is 2000 m. broad ; the western less 
than lOOO. The whole mass may bo regarded as consisting of two partr^nSated ot 
n nsZ tl"' R- Pe'-lnips. connected by the lofty. snow-covZdmounbdmisUp 

n us of the Hindu Iv ush. These great divisions are styled respectively 1 The eMswi. 
plateau, mcnulmg the table-laud of Tibet and the desert of Gobf; 2. T^e western piatku. 





or table-land of Iran. Tlie former, a vast four-sided mass, considerably larger than the 
wliole area of Europe, extends 3800 m. from the mountain chain, Hindu Kush, to the 
lonqum gulf in China. On the s., the plateau is divided from the plains of HindusUin 
by the Himalaya mountains, which have a mean height of 18,000 ft., while several of 
tlioir summits rise from 25,000 to 29,000 ft. above the level of the sea. Even the passes 
over tins enormous range of mountains arc almost as high as the summit of Mt. Blanc. 
Here Dhwalagiri, lonff sunnosed to he the Mt. Blane nP the nnri witn 


cisdy the same signification, viz., ‘‘white mountain,” rising to 26,820 ft., leaves all Uio 
peaks of the Andes far below: while Kunchinjinga reaches to 28,156 ft., and Mt. Everest 
now^ believed to be the loftiest summit in the world, attains the height of 29 002 ft! 
Cultivation is found at 10,000 ft. above the sea; while flocks graze some 4000 ft. higher. 
In eas^tern i artary and Thibet, the ground is cultivated at a height only 2000 ft. loArer 
man the summit of Mt. Blanc. On the e., the table-land of Tibet is bounded by tlie 
Omnese mcmntain-ranges Yun-ling and Khing-khan, which, towards the s., are connected 
with wila Chinese alpine regions of which little is known; while towards the n. they 
extend into another mountainous region, wKere lilie eastern chain of Shangpe-slian op- 
poses to the Pacific ocean a wall of rock 3000 ft. high. On the n., the 6liain of the 
Altai mountains, 3000 m. long, and divided into several groups, forms the boundary 
between the great plateau and the plain of Siberia, which is larger than the whole area 
01 JiiUrope. ‘ g 

The western plateau, or table-land of Iran, rises generally about 5000 ft. above the sea • 
but m some parts to 7000 ft. ; descending again, however, in the central and southern 
parts, where it spreads out into sandy and gravelly plains, to 2000 and 1200 ft It has 
been divided lato three sections: the plateau of Iran proper; the Median-Armenian 
alpine legion; and the Anatolian table-laud. Thefi^st division, or the plateau of Iran 

3000 ft. Salt plains, with gravel and sand, form large 
portions of the surface, and mountain-walls on all sides hem it in. On the northern cd^^e 
ascend the Persian mountams; on the e., the steep and lofty parallel chains of the In<k>- 
m?ff a mountains; and on the s., the plateau, for 1000 m. along the Persian 

Ambian sea is ^bounded by the wild terraced regions of Beloochistan and 
Faisistan. The second diYision, or the Median-Armenian alpine region, includes the 
mountainous regions of Armenia, Kurdistan, and Azerbijan. Here the table-land is 
general width. From this plateau, of which a part is mem 
IVp f Ararat, ” rises the volcanic cone commonly styled 

Ml. iiiaiat, to the height of 17,212 ft. aboA^e tlie sea IcA^el. Anatolia the tli/rr? rnn^t 
westerly division of the table-land, is bounded along the shores of the Black sea by 

V mountains beginning in the islands of Rhodes, Cos, etc., extends in 

scAeral ramifications through a part of Asia Minor, runs in a single range along the coast 
^ Tim occasional heiglit of 12,000 and 13^000 ft.^ 

western plateau, thus divided into three sections, is full of dwersitios of soil and 
of the table-land of Iran (or Persia) is extremely barren and arid- 
which sei ves to explain the enthusiastic terras in which the Persian poets have snoken 
of the heautitul valleys found here and there among the mountains The coasts of thp 

■ wSZf andlhorassan?; terror cTay eove^^ 

With salt and nitie, varied only by patches of verdure here and there occunies 27 000 

lasrrf ^ p-t of isst 

18 AM ft wh o individual peaks tower up to the mgantic height of 17 000 or 

flfi rSll w,’ “n pe'^k o'f Elbruz (18.498 ft) and 

rises to au average height of from 1500 to soon ft ft a* • i Eccean, iii India, 

, . uarrw coast-levfl of flalabar by ITwestern Ghauts 4700 f 
broad level coast of Coromandel, by the eastern 

, Theseslope steeply dowV to flow narrow nlain thenriS. r,t Hindustan, 

in the Allgherry mnge, sink tod the sea^t cw Tomort considerable height 

Adam’s .#cak in Cevlon Th7 IWahv^o Comorin and reappear in the group of 
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ains to the shores of the Arctic 
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2 d, Tho lowla^nXof “w stfSe T’’*’ and barren. 

Aral, much of it Ijoneath tlie level of the sen Tt it ! *1*6 Caspian sea and lake 

soil. 3d. The, .t?,/, discomposed tc - 


aV^ nows me Irrawacldv f 

Pekin7and;x7rndin.;rfa?Ttst^^^^^^^^^ ^7^^ 9onimencS7in'the e. at 

area seven times the size of Lombardy ^ It fs ®91-in., or an 

numerous canals, and may be regardS'as a vLt^^Jl!.^ ^ copious river system and 
Other parts of the world. ^ ^ maiden, exceeding m productiveness all 

of itsianil ^Tha alpino^lglSeuS downln sinw TirertiA“^f variety as the structure 
form rivers almost rivaling in magnificence those torrents of -water, which 

dreds of miles tlmough plains of unsui-passed fertih°ti^^7 1 ?’ V'liieh flow for hun- 
stretohing tracts, like the deserts of Africa destS' *^ 19 ™ arc wide 

sterility. Only one large sheet of wato iakrTTnmoot •« n‘e™al 

higli table-lana of Iran. The low stoitu of Tutrnlf- ‘he 

largest of all lakes, and lake Aral 7q vV^ In tlm vtflpv of r® Caspian sea (q.v.), the 

m. in circumference, and tile onlySderye shirt of ^ 

At the northern base of this mountain Ihain laJiI*TSfitr'?« “ t ie Himalaya chain, 
rivers, or twl sTeamVrisSf in^Tf sam^reri^ fl“ow^^^^^^ 

and either uniting, or nearly so lieforp almOsSt parallel directions, 

he mentioned— tlis Syr-Daria and Amu Barir^Uo*^*® ‘'^'n rivers may 

Tigris, in we.stern A., surrtuIdinAhft!^ Aral; the Euphrates an^ 

together flowing into the Persian gulf- the smiting at Koona, and 

kiangand HoaSg-ho, in CMna, ririn^ n^r cS oXV tltl^ and the Yang-tze- 

sKii’ “"“s -tfSSbX SixTS “ris 

north-east India and Thibet the Indo-Chinese^ riorth-west India, that of 

comprises the two famous stroan“^^^^ S 

Indus with its tributaries The tUnl svsf?.m 7 ” hjuphrates. The second comprises the 
The /sMri/i system commLsos the rivers of Z *'*® ® 9 ahmaputra and Gauges. , 

a into tile Pacifle.- the TTo,...ti„„„ ^r Canton river "the 


eastern or;north.east7n“7i77rion inZuri^ Im nlnSg 

mon„KLra/r,;i~irw"s^^ s dr 

|sjsfsss?&^i 

s«f|Sgiisfgs|Ss 
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are, however, interesting differences. Heaths are comparatively rare in Asia, its flora 
agreeing in this respect with that of • America, rather tlian with that of Europe The 
iarch, which in Europe occurs only on the central mountains, extends far nortliward at 
the mouth of the Obi to the utmost limits of arborescent vegetation; probably a mere 
^ species, although it has been described as distinct. In Kamtchatka 

a ciitterent kind of birch replaces the common birch of Europe as a forest tree, and the 
biherian stone pine is different from that of the s. of Europe. Siberia in its less 
iiigid regions produces a luxuriant vegetation, of whicb herbaceous plants of unusuallv 
large size tor a cold or temperate climate are a characteristic feature; as snecies of rim- 
torb, angelica, and cow-parsnip ijLeracleum), some of which are now well known in Britain 
It IS indeed from the central and eastern temperate parts of Asia that the cultivated 
species of rhubarb are derived, and from the same region the rhubarb root, so valuable 
^^^’ougbt. In the abundance of gromtlariacm (currants), the warmer 
pails 01 bibena resemble North America, although most of the species are different. 

the s. or the Altaian mountains, the flora of Asia corresponds in part with that 
of the great eastern plain of Europe; but it exhibits also peculiarities which may in some 

character of large districts, the stony or sandy desola- 
^ elevation of the great central plateau. The flora of Asia Minor 
and of Syria has a general resemblance to that of the s. of Europe, althomdi exhibit- 

ww ?ntA tL region, from which not a few of them have found their 

gardens of Europe and of other parts of the world, upon account of their 
tmn qualities, or their use for the grateful seasoning of food. The 

t ( uKifv^o^ abounds in trees which yield fragrant balsams and rosins, par- 

t P L f ^ ® natural order amyndacem. Indeed, both the warmer temperate and 
the tiopical regions of Asia excel other parts of the world in the number andAarictv of 

produce, with odors of the most vSrchmis^ 
tion of JnffL? asafoetida. Arabia has long been noted for the produc- 

Thp 1 ’ extensively cultivated in other warm parts of A 

al ounf '^T chm-acteristic of Arabia as it of Egypt. Acacias and mimosas alto 

Persia m part resembles that of Arabia, although it is less tropical 
aclL'^ T e ohnmf.np mountains gives to it in some places an extremely different char- 
and Plants is regarded as particularly characteristic of India; 

ana plants ot this Older yield ginger, galangal, cardamoms, turmeric and other artieip^ 
ot commerce, amongst which not the le£t important is a kind of arcowrooT Tts 
Jf '^ery numerous, both herbaceous and shrubby, or arbores-ent maOT 

Iiegins to- appear. The breadfruit takes ^ olyiiosia and of Australia 

Tl^^^se regiors%roduce f 

yielding cinnamon, cassia, and camphor Gutta nSeln ims^rcri are abundant, 

number of the most valuable exnnrts ® added to the 

themselves, and are reSabK peculiar to 

order to which the telplantand t£ T t^rnMace<,. the natural 

how extensively tea is cultivated in Oliim scarcely necessary to mention 

the world. The diversity v T .important it is in the commerce of 

ble, as to imply no smalMiversitv of produr*HonQ Japan, is so considera 

tains possess a flora very Sent from thm n? tt t“ m ® J^P^alaya inoun- 

its most characteristic features nartipnlnrii/- Iiidian plains, and which in some of 

magnolias, has heSmdTma^S^^^^^^ 

tlie United States; whilst at sUlTSr VI of 

more northern regions, or of the l)uropean Alns- to that of 

them the I cedm scarX ffTafl with 

^loimtainsof JavaairpSTo^^^^^ Lebanon" The 

zone, although the specif are peculiar But m-inP temperate 

perfectly explored peculiar, iiut many parts of A. have as yet been very im- 

»' *™I» " >»"•» b. mtw„ 01 A.. oa». 

a/.4Hvu;d-' 

I/.’ r-i-' 
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dvilSn!! u mtmal to" uJpoJe f 

productions ^vliicii man sought to other vegetable 


, -- uw LiuiL u suppueu the rirst 1 

ini.D10\ed VarititmS WOTA in<.mrln/->fji/-l a -rx-r ^ 


tmlupyeclvaddd^werriiarod «>■«* 

??'«P-?'-'y . Maizi-ipt,odpccd“ frfm 


Emt ue idri .V wf f they are cultivated ia 

elevation of almost^ll 000 ft*'* wl Himalayas; at the extraordinary 

SSM 

one ot the native productions of the East Indies, «and is extensively cultivated Tobacco 

ent species ot cotton are natives of India and liaie ion? been in 

aation- aid fl^ix chMvfof^^^^^ forits liber but to afford the means of iuto.xi- 

cauon ana tiax t^hicriy foi the oil of its seeds; but both hemp and flax are cxten«;ivAhr 
cultivated for their hbers in other parts of A, ; and India and the otbwtooniSl n".^^^^^^^^ 

(wW^rff^ho nlt^offl^^^^ 1 °^’ ’'’’l“ch are species of mLa, corefwras 

vlhifd fm tlm oiUf1L“ee^^^ ' “‘‘’P^ 

it ‘Sec. US probable that we are indebted to the wanner temperate narts of \ not 
for the orange the lemon, and all the other specie^S 

olive, the peacli, and nectarine, the apricot, the flg, the miflberrv and the vine with 
many other of the fruits now niost generally esteemed and cultivated. China and Janan 
being the scats of an ancient civilization, many useful plants have Ion o* been cultiv^itcd 

t !rTl AW ^ of the world. Fioricml- 

practiced there with great assiduity from a remote antiquity; and varieties 
ofhydiangea, camellia, tree peony, chrysanthemum, etc., have, from time immemorial 
A less numerous than those of the tulip and hyacinth in Holland, 
llic zoology of A. IS not less interesting than its botany. Amongst domestic animals 
the most important are the ox and buffalo, the sheep, the goat, the horse the ass the 
ntorc^tiff f of species of ox and buffalo are natives of A., from 

if f ^ ^ domesticated races appear to have derived their origin Verv 

distinct from all the others is the yak (q.v.) of Thibet, a creature which is of great use 
to the inhabitants of the elevated regions of the Himalayas, and is to them almost wl at 

pai ts of cential A. fhe horse and tbe ass seem to belong to the same regions ; and all 
of these have been domesticated from the earliest times. The camel is of iiicjilculable 
value as a beast of burden in the regions of heat and drought, and as affording the 
neans of traversing the great deserts. It is used principally in the s.w. of A and in 

fro Jftho^ /f t tropical parts of A., but is of a different* species 

fioin that of Africa The reindeer constitutes the chief wealth of some of the tribes of 
used by some of the Siberian tribes for drawing their slcibi-e.s 
different races of dogs are domesticated in different parts of A., and a small kind is 
fattened for its flesh m China; but m the Mohammedan parts of A,, the dog is reckoned 
deVoiirer^^y^Sfa^^^ known chiefly as a prowler about towns and villages, and a 

The tropical parts of A. abound in monkeys, of w;hichthespecies are very numerous 
Ainong them are some with long and some with short tails, but none with prehensile 
ni. L snpajous of America. Many are altogether tailless, and among these is the 

oran -oiitang, found m the south-eastern islands. A much larger ape, called the pomi-o 
has been said to exist in Borneo, but it is still a doubtful species. The same wa?m 
regions alxmnd in bats, many of which are of large size, and feed upon fruits, not upon 
insects. Hie flying lemur or colugo IS another remarkable animal of the Indian archi- 
peiag^o. Bears are found in all parts of A. — the white bear in the extreme m, and other 
formidable species m the more temperate parts; whilst the tropical regions produce bears 
wliicii am by no means h?rocious, and feed chiefly on insects, fruits, and honey. Badgers 
are also found in A., and quadrupeds of several other plantigrade genera, allied to the 
bear, but of comparatively small size and inoffensive habits, as the beautiful panda 
(«^^^^m^.^)ofthen Malacca and the neigh iKirirm- 

archipelago. Animals of the weasel family {mystelidce) Sivc numerous, among which the 
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Ter ofsSK tCS^fS^ ^’ar.ner part! of A. produ,* 

tt wfrml-SonroTto s'! 

deserts which separate India from Persk-*Vift^ m? l)eyond the mountains and 

in ii., especially m the warmer parts of it 
. or lumtiug-leopard, tamed for the chase ‘‘ 
quadrupeds (ph(danger$) mQ S 
the natural history of A. i 
tlie contrary, are numerous 
bquirrels marmots, rats, mice, hares! etc 
ragions. 1 he brown rat, now so 

‘a 'beginning of the 18th 
and the 1 artarian deserts, of which the ‘ 
irequent in the wanner parts of A. ai 
quadrupeds, the pangolins {marm) alone i 
cal regions.— Of paehydentiata, t]xer:& ar 
mentioned, several species of rhinocer 
tapir; all, except the wild boar, 
estmg facts, however, cc;^; 
remains of the mammoth, or 
stil affording a considerable ^vorv — i 

of the ox kind, already mentioned, i 2. ' ‘‘ 

and musks or musk-deer. The reindeer and^el'k' 
species of deer are much more ^ 

cics of antelope. The musks 
neiit; oneof them, r 
from which it derives its name.— A 
ravens, and other birds of the' c" 

ducks of various species and manv nTw etc. bwans, geese 

abounding even in tlie coidtkt iSus AlbS''''*'^"'’ its -^’aters, some oflher 

kan shores; flamingoes on those of 'the o’® the Kamtchai 

and a,mong them is the turtle-dove. The mwL of the''lnd7nn“n ’^®‘- abound 

the pigeon family, of which one snecies is ol u ^ ““‘'i archipelago are birds o 

kinds of thrush, finch, warbler, bimtinff soarrow^nnfi'Si .'^*tere are man; 

to those of Europe, among which is fiie^niifhtinralp^ift-t'' 

poets, and many also, particularly in the warmer^w^onc^* “i .“!®“tioned by the Pcrsiai 
actenstic Of these may be mentioned thl sXnd id^hivrtc,^!”®^ T and char 

era islands, peacocks, pheasante, etc. tL iallL^accou^hirL^ oT'l'®® ®®"th-ea.st 
from this continent were probably derived the ®t™s of A. are numerous, anc 

earth. The abundance of C paZ Sre constft^^^^^^^^^ of «« 

the tropica partsof A. and ot&r tropiSd coSS huf resemblance between 

Indies. The ostrich inhabits the desertc; nf Jones are peculiar to the East 

is found in tbe south-eastern telandr* TL'^Pdmt ®n ^he cassowary 

coasts have long l«encelebrated.-Lizards and otter “®ra® “’o f“f»an 

in the warmer paits of A.; and great crocoMes and abundant 

Pyfhons, and other great sSpents w fmmd °f ‘1’® ^ast 

venemous serpents. The cobra dn ti epical regions, which 

But the temperate parts of A Invp okn dreaded 

tortoises are reLSnor%h^^^^^^ angeroiLS. 

aie found iri the seas.— Both the salt and fresh waters of turtles 

The 8almmud<B of the rivers of Siheriq waters of A. produ<?e many kinds of fiqh 

dants The goldfish. noZo weuXno^f/^iZ^fT^ of *® food of iLTnln ib! 
bsh of the tropical parts of A. have attracted attPntTnkr native of China. Some of the 
lahits. Insect life is exceedingly LundanfS the of their form 
arm countries. Bees are numemus anThe^^ other 

'k insects, it seems only necessarv herp is pioduced in great quantities 
ntroducod from A. into Sne i ^o ^neiitiou the silkVorm, whieli ^ 

racts of the Asiatic countries borfering on thf sometimes devastates great 

rarrovSl'j^d®^'®"^® into rarfon “f, «»® Black sca,“and 

sfe£4iss,?SS" « «?<»Sr’p£ris 

^ -W»f ». f'‘"*'“''P«P»M»».con,«il,g„(8ii0.000,000,«opl,, maj b« JIrtded 


ins: and, 

^ -- ’ge and dangerous, are found 
. ^“loug them may be mentioned the cdietah 
in India.— -A few small marsupial (or poUcliedi 
^toluccas, and form one of the links bv whiph 

''■-rKfmTtfof'A Australia. -The or roJntia, on 

^^3 in all parts of A., and many species are peculiar to it. 

co^nVnn in all except the most northerly 

f ia? Europe, is said to have emigrated from 
--a century. Lemmings abound in Siheria 
^^jerboa IS also an inhabitant. Porcupines are 
and the heaver is found in the n.— Of edentate 
e are Asiatic, and these are conhned to the tropi- 
are, besides the elephant, the horse, etc., afr^^ 
the babyroussa, and a species of 
r natives of the warmest climates. One of the most intpr 
connected with history of A., is the abundance of 

sunnk of toV“ m ®°’^®sf .parts of Siberia, its tiisks 
Cd nimmatmg animals, besides those 

there are deer, antelopes 
are natives of Siberia; further s, tte 
numeious, and the same countries produce man v^<?np 
a native of raf central and southern parts of theC'nti- 

“ mountains, yielding tte miich-pn’zed perfume 

crow^ k1nnr'“"'’®®; otter/a?ra«/h: ow^ 

ciow kind, herons, storks, cranes, etc. Swans, geese 

i-podmiQ Am„V,; **'®'J^mnt its waters, some of thern 

ie5,ious. _ Albatiossesarevcrvnumorou.snn t.iir. Trory.+«i.„* 
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group, iiicliKling tlio peoples of Thibet tollowa: 1. The East- Asian 

sula; all alike in the use of nionosvll'ih’if in, Indo-Ohiiiesc peniii- 

subdivided into western and eastSii the foniw rn ^ ‘‘o People, however, must be 

man empire, Pegu, Laos, and Siam \avin° Bur- 

comprising the inhabitants of Tonmiin" C’ocbbfphi "‘‘i Vi* Hindoos; and the latter, 

V’;:;- «»d chLa.’ s. iheffc with 


tan; the Rncond‘intdu¥ng\hrVrcalk.d"^^^^^^^ Kliiva, Balkh, and Usbetrs- 

Astrakhan and Kazan; tlfe third inc ucLo^^ttfe ^ “!■* ““‘gl'lioi-liood of 

of a few small tribes in Siberia ad rt-J, With the exception 

Arabic alphaliet, and employ nmncwLa lribi?wmJf"‘*ff®- “'r Mohammedans, use the 
group, including the Satnoiwles neon p of o *“ * '®*'’ Siberian 

luivo only recently been studied by philolo.dsV” 4^ ThV“^4^^^^ languages which 

with Australasian negritos are sorend ovp? nUti.r lA group, mixed 

archipelago. The Malayan people of Tiwi S^ man-P P^ynesia and the Indian 

the Stinda islands, Moluecas and Ph'iiinn’inVQ***n**®’ ?lt° peninsula of Malacca, 

been formed under Moslem ’and (sinep^thp^^Rt fol ™ literature, w’hich has 

South sea islanders are dSriy^ti'dcd into two r?i “Auence. The 

guage. One race is allied to the Aistrihs nu^L^^^^^ Ay physical form, color, and hin- 
inost of the islands, there i.s a pmdhd lntennixtme Malayan. In 

di.stinetion is obvious. It is nrobablp thpt nil ‘ViV *' hut generally the 

the same family with the peoX of tl e I dlf >.v • Polynesians belong to 

ing alt the peo’ple employin^^ihc? Tam d Sn The Dcrcnii incfud- 

luivinguicertaiumeasiireof cJviliktionand a liTeratu™ “fl’ The r„* all 

group, marked and .subdivided bv the tln-PP ' a°' Mie.^(fo-(?«r»i(m?nor Aiyan, 

About thirty distinct nation.fe»Ji^*“?, Armenian. 


7. liie licteroffeneous 

IvurdiBtau, and India: the Greek church in native Christians in Armenia, byria, 

Of Asia, s^arS’lS*! 

activity and industrial Drof»*ress"nf TPnmno^ from the restless intellectual 

con,niercc,art, Td scfen?rmv tn lL?^^^^^^ of states, families, industry, 

permanent roligioms .system, wi’iich has mdntainerntrsww'ft ^“''’•OfAes of one fixed and 

Z Ilttot and dS amfp“ialft;’oTF"™“’^ ' 

pjntauo w c»m]m..kss rcr^ii £/3 taT«r£ir?xtsis- 

?£!ElSrHS«3i:H'= 

tribes, under their khans or slieiks' have a sorEoTn-itri' wb Vl“^ ‘he nomadic 

to higher powers, the most extreme fnrL pf * 1 ® government, subordinate 
amoni thelnore culthmtT na“%' m gove mS i ETsl 

in form, but, in fact h strictly limitprl tirn monarchy 

outiy to ,i;,;r,,s;s ic" s v,,'3Si >, ;, »■ f™ “f”, » 
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tlieir instltntions is, therefore, the sole presiding and conservative principle v iiicn nas 
so long preserved the great Chinese empire from political changes. A., now so ])as.sive, 
anciently took an active part in the great movements of the world s iiistoiy ; contour, cd 
against Egypt and Greece, and afterwards contributed to the greatness and glory or 11 le 
Macedonian and Roman empires. From the n. of the Caspian sea came the vast, hordes 
of tlie Huns, who spread themselves abroad over Europe. The iirmies or Gtaigliis h lnui 
and Tamerlane overran the Slavonian plains, wdiilc the Arab caliphs, with thenr laiiaaca] 
troops, established their religion and government in three quarters oi the wawld.^ Lnd(?r 
the Osnumli fell the eastern Roman empire, and still the Turk maintains a])Olilicnl posi- 
tion in Europe, but one now becoming very feeble and Insecure. In proportion as 
Europe bus advanced, A. has declined in political power, so as to countenance the t]K*ory 
of a gradual movement of the spirit of civilization and progress from the eastern to the 
western world. So soon as the Asiatic nations have reached a certain mpderale pitch of 
culture, the history of civilizatiou ceases so far as they are concerned, and is toliowed 
by the mere chronology of states or dynasties. It would appear that all great luture 
changes in the destinies of the peoples of Asia must proceed from European impulses. 
Wheii Portuguese ships had rounded the cape and so reached India, a new era of Asian 
history began. The Portuguese, the Spaniards, Butch, French, Danes, and English 
planted their standards on Indian soil. The English speedily extended their duniinion 
here, and soon oA^ershadow^ed all the other European powmrs; though the Portuguese and 
French still maintain their footing in Itindostan, and the French, the Spaiuanls, and the 
Butch own large territories inFnrttier India or the Indian archipelago. Lately England 
has increased her influence in the extreme w% of Asia, haAung secured the right to occupy 


Area insq, 
miles. 


Population. 


Chinese Empire ; 

China proper ! 

Dependencies of Mantchuria, Mongolia, Tibet, Corea, etc 

Japan 

Independent Arabia 

Persia 

Afghanistan 

Kaflristaii 

Beloochistan 

Independent Turkestan: 

Turcoman territoiy — 

Khiva 

Bokhara 

Eastern Turkestan 

Dzungaria 

Further India: 

Anam 

Burtnah 

Siam 

Tribes s. of Assam 

Cambodia 

Iiidm>endent Malacca. .... 

Asiatic Turkey, including the Turkish possessions in Arabia 

British Possessions in Asia 

Hindostan, immediate possessions 

„ Native states more or less completely under English influence ... . .... 

Straits settlements . ............. 

Hong-Koiig 

Labuau 

Nicobar and Andaman islands 

Bussian Possessions : 

Caucasus (partly in Europe) 

Siberia 

Central Asia 

Ferghana (Khokand) 

French Possessions: 

Cochin China 

French India dncluding Chandemagore, Karikal, Mah6, and Pondicherry). 
Portugicese Possessions ; 

Goa, SalcSte, Bardez, etc 

Damao ...... : . , . , ^ 

‘ • Diu and GogoJa. 

; In Indian Arclaipelago 

In China (Macao) 

Butch Possessions in the Indian Archipelago partsbf Sumatra, Celebes, 

. B^rneq; etic»E u*, 
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Divisions and Subdivisions. 


SiBEEIA 

Central Asia 

Eussiau Central Asia ! i 

Lake Aral !...!! 

Territory of the Turcom'aris! ! 

Khiva 

Bokhara 

Karategin 

Kushgaria, Sooiigaria (uitii China)! ! ! ! * ! 

Caspian Sea, exclusive of islands 

Western Asia *, 

Caucasia 

Turkey in Asia !!!!!!!!! 

Samos 

Arabia independent) 

" Persia.' ' ' ■ 


Afg] lariistan *.*!!*.'! 

Kaliristan 

Beloochistan !’! 

China !!!!!!!. 

China proper 

Tributary states ! ! ! ! 

Hong-Kong !.!. * 

Macao (1 .48 sq. in.) ! * ! ! , 

Japan.. 

Hindosta n 

British India !!!!.!!’!’** 

Native states 

Country of the Himalayas ... !!!!!!!”’ 

French possessions C. 1)6 sq.m) 

Portuguese posse.ssioiis * 

Ceylon 

Laccadives !!!!!!!* 

Maldives. ]! 

Farther India !!!!!!!!.! 

British Burmah !!!!!* 

Man-poor !!!!!!!! 

Tribes s. of Assam 

Burmah 

Siam !!!!!.!!! 

Anam ! ] ] * * 

Frericii Cochin China 

Cambodia 

Iiide|)endent Malacca ! . ! ! 

Straits settlements ! * ! 

East India Isl^vnds ! ! 

Sunda and Molucca i.slands ! ! ! ! ! 

Philippine and Sooioo islands ! ! ! ! , 

Andaman islands ! ! ! 

Nicobar islands ... ...... ! ! ! ! ! 

Keeling islands (8.5 sq.m.) ’..'.!!, 


Area in sq. miles. 


Population. 


Division. Subdiv. Division. Snbdiv. 


4.824.500 

1.524.500 


169,666 

2,922,7u0 


4,539,533 


Totals. 


146,613 

1,491,600 


,700 


1,305,300 

25,900 

79,700 

22,300 

84,000 

8,300 


789,893 


17,308,000 


169,459 

743,486 

213 

968,100 

8 

636.000 
278,700 

20.000 

106,800 

’*i, 554, boo 
2,986,500 
A32 
1 


820,413 

551,136 

90.400 
2 

1,437 

24,702 

744 

2,615 

88,557 
7,600 
18,000 
190, .500 

309.000 

198.000 
21,716 

32.400 
31,500 

1,446 


672,479 

114,129 

2,5.51 

7‘>« 


3,440,302 

7,510,876 


87,680,000 


434,790,978 


33,623,373 

243,163,000 


36,760,000 


34,051,900 


■ I 831,000,000 


4,505,876 

’‘’175!o66 

700.000 
2,030,000 

100.000 


5,391,744 

17.880.000 
85,878 

3,700,000 

22,7‘07 

6,000,000 

4,000,000 

300.000 

350.000 

405,000,606 

29.580.000 
139,144 

71,834 


188,421,264 

48,110,200 

3.300.000 
271,460 
444,617 

2,450,542 

6,800 

150.000 

2,T47!i48 

126.000 

130.000 
4,000,000 

5.750.000 

21,000,000 

1.600.000 

890.000 

209.000 
308,097 


26,583,000 

7,450,000 

13,500 

5,000 

400 


^ ASIA, Central. Tins terra is usually, in its geographical sense, used of the region 
lyin^hetween the Altai mountnins and the Persian gulf, and includes part of Siberia 
tV”’ Afghanistan, Beloochistan, and part of Persia. An earlier usage—that 

of Humbo}(lt---gave this name to the khanates of Bokhara and independent Tartarv. In 
Hussiau oth cull language, central Asia is an administrative division of the empire Bin «• 
to the s w. of Siberia, and comprising, 5vith part of what used to be called Siberia the 
recent Kussian annexations in Turkestan. Russian central Asia is divided into the govl 
epimcints of Akmolhnsk, Semipalatinsk, Turgai, Uralsk, Semiretchensk, Syr-Daria Saref- 
chnn, Kiildja, Amu-Daria, the Trans-Caspian territory, and Ferghana. The total area 
is given at 1,227,000 sq.m., and the pop. 4,490,000. 

ASIAG-O, a t. of n. Ital.y, 22 m, n. from Yicenza. It stands on a ridge, among the 
southern spurs of the Alps. It is celebrated for the manufacture of straw-hats, and 
*" ‘^‘^’’PCiiter-work and turninj?. Pop. 5140. The surrounding district, known as 
Hie seven communes,” is well wooded, and abounds in sheep and cattle. See Settk 
C oMMUNr. ‘■ 

ASIA MI'NOE, the ancient name of what is now called Anatolia (q.v.). Here, in 
pnia, was the early seat of Grecian civilization, and here were the countries of Phrygia, 
P^Tl'l^Soiiia. Bitliynia, Lydia, Parapliylia, Isanria, Cilicia, Galatia, ‘tV 
wi.r7.UtI ;; .Smyrna, and many other groat and famous cities. 

Here, tiom the obscure era of bemiramis (about 2000 years b.c.), to the time of Osman 
U. K. I, — 50 
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faljout 1300 the greatest conquerors of the world contended for supremacy; and 
here took place the wars of the Medes and Persians with the Scythians; ot the Greeks 
with the Persians; of the Komans with Mithridates and tiie 1 artluans; oi the Arabs, 
Seljuks, Mongols, and Osmans with the weak Byzantine cinpin*. it was here that Alex- 
ander the great and the Bomans successively contended for the mastery oi the civiiizcd 
world. But, notwithstanding all these w;ars, the country still continued to enjoy some 
measure of prosperity till it fell into the hands of the Turks, under whosci military des- 
potism its ancient civilization has been sadly brought to ruin. 

ASIATIC SOCIETIES, various associations for the study of the languages, antiqui- 
ties, and history of the eastern continent. The Dutch founded one in Batavia, in 1780; 
theroval A. society of Bengal was founded at Calcutta in 1784 Sir win. Jones. One at 
Paris elates from 1832; one in Great Britain, 1823; the A. society of (A3iou W'a.s lorrued in 
1845; the German oriental the same year; the A. society of China m 184i ; the Aiuencari 
oriental society in 1842. 

ASIK AIS, an Indian tribe in Texas, called ‘‘ Cenis” in La Balle’s works.^ Missions 
were established among them by the Spaniards early in the 18th ccnluiy. They were 
agriculturists, and lived in large circular cabins, of wliicli some held a dozen or more 
families. As a tribe they have not been known since the 18th c., and seem to have been 
long extinct. 

ASINALIFN'GtA, or SiFA Longa (anc. Ad Meusula^l at. of Tuscany, n. Italy, in tfie 
province of Siena, 23 m. s.e. from Siena, on the Siena railway. ^ It is bf^autifiillj!' 
situated on hills bordering the Vai di Cliiana, and is a well-built t., wdtli wide and well- 
payed streets, and a handsome collegiate church, in which are many Hue paintings. 
Pop. of commune, 8500. 

ASKEW, or ASCOTJGH, Anne, one of the sufferers for Protestant o]unions at the 
dawn of the reformation in England. Having embraced the views of tiie reformers, 
she was turned out-of-doors by her husband, a gentleman of Lincolnshire, and a zealous 
Iloman Catholic. On this she went up to London to sue for a separation; hut was 
eventually arrested on a charge of heresy, and was examined by the bisiiop of London 
and others on the doctrine of transubstantiation, the truth of which slie denied. After 
further examination and torture by the rack, she was burned at the stake, in Smith field, 
July 16, 1546. 

ASKB, (iVnglo-Saxon, ask, an ash tree ”), the name in Horse mythology of the first 
man created by the gods. 

AS'MAI, or ASMAYI, Abu SaId Abd-el-Melek Ibn KoitAlfB El-As.wai, b. about 
740 A.r>. ; preceptor to Harun-al-Raschid, and an important riipresentative of Arabic liter- 
ature in the 8tli century. Sir Henry Rawlinson calls A.’s history of the kings of Persia 
band Arabia previous to Islam, “ perhaps the most valuable and authentic historic volume 
in the whole range of Arabian literature.” His romance of Antar has been called “the 
Iliad of the desert.” He d. about 830 A.D., leaving several iiupils who became cele^ 
brated. 

ASMAMSHATT'SEK, a village in the jurisdiction of RCidesheim, Hassau, is famed for 
the wine which is produced on the slate-mountains in its vicinity. Of this there are two 
kinds, red and white, the former of which is greatly preferred. It lias a ricii rcnl color, 
like Burgundy, possesses a rare aromatic flavor, and is noted for its uncomiuon strength 
and fire. But it retains its excellent qualities only al)out three or four .years; after 
which, year by year, it becomes weaker, and loses its color. Tlie choicest ‘sort, wliieh 
Is preferred by connoisseurs to all the other red wines of the lihiue, and even to Bur- 
gundy itself, is cultivated in the ducal vineyards at Wiesbaden. 

ASMOBE'ITS (properly, Aschmedai, “ the destroyer ”), an evil genius or demon 
mentioned in the later Jewish writings. A. was described as the author of many evils. 
In tlie book of Tobit (q.v.), he is represented as slaying the seven husbands of Sura, aiui 
hence, in modern times, has been jocularly spoken of its the destroying demon of matri- 
monial happiness. In the Talmud, A. is described as tlie prince of demons, and is said 
to have driven Solomon from his kingdom. 

ASMOK.$lAlsrs. See Maccabees. 

ASMOHE'US, or Assamoneus. See Maccabees, 

ASO’CA, Jonesia 'asoea, an Indian tree of the natural order Ufjwninosre, sub-order 
mmlpimm, remarkable for the beauty of its red and orange flowers. Tlie ]eav(*s are 
abruptly pinnate, shining, and very beautiful. The A. is often mentioned in Indian 
poetry, and is connected alsoqn various ways with the Hindoo mythology. 

, , Ashoka, or Dhae-ma-soka, sovereign of India, son of Bindusara, b. about 

; . oOO B.c. He attempted to kill his father and was banished, but returned as his father 
''' :was dying, killed all except one of his brothers, and seized the throne. Conversion to 
. Bnddhism quite changed his nature, and he built many monasteries, and left monuments 
. Shbyy hm rule to have extended over the greater partof Hindostan, 

northern Italy, in the province of Brescia, situated on the 
'Chiese, 19 m. w.n.w. from Mantua. It is a place of great antiquity. 
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of comLlnSo manufacture of silk twist. Pop 

&:i=SLaSSSf3S:SS^^ 

timi?a;f?r?uVd?sSonl'&i.‘nt%^^^ “?■"« *0™ ^^ncient 

If V authors, however, causina: iincertaintv to thA 

of i rA,-.^iVir‘7^®“®’'*‘“y®"PP°®‘'<^ ‘0 the el Sr hiifmster 

rartt’^ t.rsi 

oil ^4pvfi lY? ccirefully extracted the poison-fangs. It is very venom- 

ous. feeyera vanelies exist at the cape of Good Hope, one of which is nSv uS- 
and one IS called spuugh slang, or spitting snake, by the colonists from its suDDosed 
power of ejecting its poison to a distance when irritated j the poison ’w^hich distills^frora 

liuai me creatuie makes — a characteristic, however, not exclmsivelv belnno-infr tn o 

to be the true asp, par loularly vipera echis and V. eeraltes. Tlie former is of a cravish 
or yellowish brown color, with rays and oye-Iike spots on the upper parts, it is^fXd 
both in India and the n. of Africa. The latter is of agrayisb color and has a verv brood 
^ rounded muzzle, and the superciliary or eyebrow scales 

remarkably developed, so tliat one of them is often produced into a soi-t S sni no It 
inliabits tile deserts of northern Africa.— The name asp is now generally given to riWn 

wnomoS. "''P®'"’ ^ ^ larger head ;m is also mom 


in ’® ^^''ystallme substance which exists ready formed 

SivcfS th^fc rifv ^ ® raarsli-malkw, m comfrey, in potatoes. In chestnuts, in die 

thc tubemoft clb ^^ *'°°*T*“ milky juice of the lettuce, in 

to PhH the vninfi t’ ‘ f jetches, peas, beans, etc. According 

Xar‘i“i’nc os^X f (b P«’“‘?’ 7^®“ contain as much 

orrivplf n t tb«7i ■ ^ ‘‘I® grown ni the dark, but the asparagine disappears as the plant 
;‘rnw!f in Hi.h/ T“^ Chemists, including Pasteur, find th it vetche,s 

giown 111 light are free from asparagine. This substance is readily obtained from tlie 

tSi 0 ml t •* ® asparagus, of young vetches, etc. , which, after liltra- 

rA^m 5°”" deposits it m crystalline prisms of a right rhombic 

foim. _ Iheso crystals dis.solve freely in boiling water, the cooled solution havino- a. 
mawkish and cooling taste, and a slight acid reaction. Asparagine exhibits two rema^rk- 
a lie tiansformations, (1.) I\'ben its aqueous solution is heated with alkalies or acids it 
s decomposed into aspartic_ acid (C.H,NO.) and ammonia; from this and other reac- 
tions, there IS no doubt that it should be regarded, according to modern views, as tlie 
amide (q.v.) of aspartic acid. (2.) While a solution of pure Ssparagine-crystals remains 
unciiangecl, if nrj> coloring -matter i.s present the solution passes into fermentation, and 
the whole of the asparagine is converted, by the assimilation of hydrogen, from the 
pigment into succinate ot ammonia, a reaction which may be expressed as follows: 

^ Succinate of Ammonia. 

CsHeH.OcSHO + B, = 2NH.t,CsH40s. 

Like most of the amides, this substance unites both with acids and alkalies, hut the 
resulting compounds are of little general interest. That asparagine plays an important 
part in the physiology of plants, is obvious from its wide distribution, 

ASPABiAGTJS, a genus of plants of the natural order UUace(e, having an almost bell- 
shaped six-partite perianth upon an articulated stalk, six stamens, one §;yle, with three 
lecuived stigmas, and the cells of the berry two-seeded. The species of this genus are 
heibaceous or shrubby plants, natives chiefly of the s. of Europe and of Africa with 
abortively dicecious flowers; the stnra is unarmed in some, in others thorny: at its first 
sprouting leafless, and covered with scales at the top; afterwards very much branched 
witli numerous fasciculate, generally bristle-like leaves. The most widely diffused 
species IS the common A., A. officinalis, a native of Europe, which grows on the banks 
ot rivers and on the sea-shore, in meadows and bushy places, especially in sandy soils 
occurring m a few places in Britain, and is also in general cultivation as a garden ve<>-e- 
.able; Its young slioot.s, when tliey first sprout from the earth, forming a much esteemed 
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article of food, which, however, is only in a slight degree nutritious. These sprouts con- 
tain a peculiar crystalline substance called and have a specific action on the 

urinary organs, so that their long continued use in very large quantities is apt even to 
produce bloody urine. They are no longer retained in the pharmacopaua, but both the 
shoots and the roots of A. are still occasionally used as a diuretic in dropsies, and as 
a lithic to dissolve urinary calculi. For these purposes the root is preferred, and is admin - 
istered in the form of an infusion or decoction. — The thick and tender kinds of A. 
are most esteemed for the table. It is one of those plants wdiicli have been miich 
increased in size and considerably altered in general appearance, by cultivation, being 
seldom more than a foot high in its wild state, and not much thicker than a goose-quill, 
whereas it has been obtained in gardens more than half an inch in diameter, and its 
stems rise to the height of 4 or 5 ft. It was a favorite vegetable of the ancient 
Bomans. It is generally planted in rows, at distances varying from 1 to 2^- ft. Litt(‘r 
or vegetable mold is spread over it in autumn. It is allow^ed to occupy the same 
gi'ound for many years, and the shoots are not gathered for use till the plants are four 
years old. Some of the growers of A. for the London market have 100 acres under this 
crop, — The seeds have been used as a substitute for coffee, and are recommended for 
that use upon the continent even at the present day. A kind of spirit has been iiiade 
from the fermented berries. The young shoots of several other species are also eaten, as 
those of A, tmnifoMm, A. amtifolkis, and A. albus, natives of the s. of Europe; ilie 
last of w’hich is much used in Spain and Portugal as a salad, in soups, and as a boiled 
vegetable. On the other hand, the sprouts of the bitter A., A. scaber, which is very 
similar to the common A. , are uneatable, on account of their great bitterness. 

ASPAEACTS STONE. See Apatite. 

ASPA'SIA, one of the most remarkable women of antiquity, was the daughter of 
Axioclms, and born at Miletus. The circumstance that in Athens all foreign \vom(*n, 
whatever their character, were equally esteemed, or rather disesteemed, and that tbeir 
children, even when begotten in wedlock, w^ere held illegitimate, has originated tlie 
erroneous notion that A. was a courtesan. She certainly "broke through the restraint 
which confined Athenian matrons to the seclusion of their own homes; for after her union 
with Pericles, who had parted from his first wife by her own consent, her house became 
the rendezvous of all the learned and distinguished people in Athens. Socrates often 
visited her. Her eloquence and knowdedge of politics were extraordinarily great. Her 
husband— though, strictly speaking, the Athenian law ^voiild have refused this appella- 
tion to Pericles — was honored with the title of Olympian Jove, wiiilo she herself was 
dignified with the name of Juno. From the comic waiters and others she received 
much injustice. It was Hermippus, the comic poet, wiio took advantage of a temporary 
iiTitation of the Athenians against Pericles, to accuse A. of impiety; but the eloquence 
of the great statesman disarmed the enmity of the judges, and procured her acciuittal. 
Her influence over Pericles must have been singulaii'y great, although this has obviously 
been exaggerated, and even caricatured. The brilliant Imt not bislorically accurate 
Aristophanes charges her with the origin both of the Samian and Peioponnesian wuir, 
the latter on account of the robbery of a favorite maid wiio belonged to her. Plutarch 
vindicates her against such accusations; and Tliucydides, wiio details minutely the 
causes of the Peloponnesian war, does not once mention her name in connection with 
these. After the death of Pericles,. A. married Lys'icles, a cattle-dealer (an important, 
lucrative, and dignified profession in ancient times), who, through her influence, .soon 
became an eminent man in Athens. The name of A>. wms, after her death, applied to 
many w’omen of remarkable accomplishments and amiability. 

ASPE, a t. of Valencia, Spain, In the province of Alicante, and 21 m. w. from Alicante, 
near tlie river Elcha. It is pretty well built, but the streets are narrow and winding. It 
has numerous flour-mills and off-mills, also soap-manufactories and brandy distillciies. 
There is a considerable trade in wine. Pop. 6744. 

ASPECTS, in astronomy, are certain positions of planets with respect to one rmotlier, 
as seen from the earth. In the-', days of astrology, there wmre five aspects — con- 
junction (indicated by the symbol 6\ sextile (%), quaftile (□), trine (a), opposition (<f). 
Two planets are in conjunction when they have the same longitude; the aspect is sextile 
rwiien they are 60" apart; quartile, when the distance is 90"; trine, wiien it is 120"; and 
at ISO" they are opposite to one another, or in opposition. Astrology ascribed to tlie.se 
A. great influence over the fate of individuals and of nations. The only tw'-o of the terms 
■ . . now in use are CQ^^unctmi Q,nd opposition. 

ASPEN, or Teemuloxts Poplar ipop'ulm trem!vla, see Poplar), a tree wdiich grow'^s 
, plentifully in Europe and in Siberia. It is a native of Britain, and is frequent in Scotland, 

• - ' where it is fouhd even at an elevation of loOO ft. above the sea. It has received the 
specific name tremula, from the readiness with which its leaves are thrown into a tremu- 
lous motion by the slightest breath of wind— a property for wiiich, indeed, the aspen- 
leaf has become proverbial. The leaves are nearly orbicular, but broadlv toothed, so as 
^ almost to exhibit angles. The footstalks are compressed, which favors the r(‘a<iines.s of 
. motion. It grows quickly, with a straiglit stem, reachiug to a height of from to 80 
, or even 100 ft. In unfavorable situations, it becomes dwarfish. The wmod is soft, porous, 
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iight, white, and smooth ; it does not make good fuel, hut is very fit for the turning-lathe, 
and especially for being made into troughs, trajKS, pails, etc. It is deemed excellent for 
arrows. It the stem be peeled and allowed to dry before it be cut down, the wood 
becomes liarder, and it is then capable of being used as timber for the interior of houses, 
jind on this account the tree is of great importance in many districts, and the more so as 
it succeeds in any soil, although it prefers one which is moist and gravelly. The hark 
contains a grc^at quantity of a bitter alkaloid, Bolmn. The cliarcoarmade from this tree 
can bo us<!d in the manufacture of gunpowder. — Populus tre'pida., a very similar species, 
a native of North iynerica, is called the American A. It is regarded by some as a mere 
variety. Very similar, also, is another North American species, P. grandidentaia. 

ASPENBUS, a city of Asia Minor, on an isolated hill near the river Eurymedon, at 
the extremity of tlie plain of Perga. It was founded by a colony from Argos, 500 years 
before (Ihrist, and reached high prosperity, as the ruins attest. These are: a theater so 
nearly conqilele that a little repairing would make it available for its original purpose; 
a noi)le a(iue<luct;^ a forum, and other buildings, Cicero says that it was rich in statues, 
but that, Luciiis Verus carried them away. Twice A. is mentioned in history — wdxeu its 
citizens assassinated Thrasybulus, and when the city surrendered to Alexander. 

ASPEEGIIiXITM, a I’cmarkable genus of lamellibranchiate couchiferous mollusca, in 
which the shell has the form of an elongated cone, terminating at the larger end in a disl^^ 
which is pierced with numerous small tubular holes, the little tubes of the outer range 
being largest, snid forming a sort of ray around it. The animals of this genus are borers, 
pme of them living in sand, others burrowing in stone, wood, or thick shells. A. javammi 
is popularly called the watering-pot, and the same resemblance has suggested the name 
A. (from the Latin mpmjo, to sprinkle). The most interesting circumstance in the struc- 
ture of the shelly tube of A. is the presence of two small valves, incorporated in the 
substance of the tube, to -which they bear a very small proportion. “They there form 
the stamp,” says Owen, “ of its true affinities, but subserve as little any ordinary final 
purpose as the teeth buried in the gums of the fetal whale.” The affinities are with mol- 
lusca inha])iting ])ivalve shells. A rudimentary bivalve shell is found, in like manner, 
cemented into the shelly tube of the fossil terediiia, which bored the drift--wmod of the 
London clay. 

There is also a genus Asi^ergtllus in botany, containing many of the small fungi 
commonly known by the name of mold (q.v.), which occur on decaying substances of 
various kinds. Some of the species are peculiar to diseased animal tissues. 

AS'PEEN, or Gross As'pern, a village of Austria, on the left bank of the Bannho, 5 ra. 
e.n.e. of Vienna, Pop. about 700. This village and the neighboring one of Essling are 
eelebralcd as the scene of a sanguinary battle in the summer of 1809, between the French 
army under Naxioleon I. and the Austrians under archduke Charles. After the battle of 
Eckmlihl, in which the Au.strians were defeated, the archduke retired to the left bank of 
the Danube, leaving the road to Vienna open to the French. On the 12lh of May, 1809, 
the Ph’dich army entered Vi(inna, when the archduke concentrated his forces on the 
opposite bank oi' tin? river. Napoleon threw bridges over the river, and on the 31st the 
P'rench army began crossing to the attack. The Austrians at first seemed to give way; 
but wium about half the P'rench had crossed the river, they returned to the charge, and 
almost surrounded the enemy m the narrow plain between the two villages. Here 
ensued the battle of A., a terrific conliict, the grand object of the contending hosts 
being the possession of the village.s. At the close of the day, it remained undecided; but 
next niorui ng it was renewed with fmy on either side, when, after terrible slaughter, 
Napoleon ordered a retreat, and his shattered ranks retired to the little island of Lobau, 
in the middle of the river, -^vhence they afterwmds slowly withdrew to the right bank. 
The loss on the side of the Austrians was given at 4000 killed and 16,000 -wounded; that 
of the French at double that araoimt. Marshal Launes, the most daring among the 
PVench generals, was among the slain. Both the villages were reduced to heaps of ruins. 

ASPE'ETOA. See Woodruff. 

ASPHALT, or Aspitaltum, is the name given to a bituminous substance of a solid eoii- 
sistencc. See Bitumen. It probably o-^ves its origin to vegetable matter which lias been 
subjected to a slow process of decomposition or decay, resulting in the production of a 
bituminous coal, from which, by volcanic agency, the A. has been aistillcd and diffused 
over the neighboring district. The largest natural deposit of A. is in the island of Trini- 
dad, wliere the plain known as the Fitch lake is found. Sec Trinidad, The A. from 
Trinidad is largely used for ships’ bottoms, and is reputed to kill the teredo or borer, 
which proves itself so very destructive to the -wood of ships in tropi- al regions. A. is 
also found on the shores of the Bead sea in large quantity, and is known to the Arabs by 
the name of ImjaT 7musa, or Mom's stone. It likewise occurs in 8outh America at 
Coxitamho near Cuenca, in Alsace, and other parts of the European continent, in east 
Lothian and Pifeshire (Scotland), in Shropshire, etc. 

During the manufacture of coal-gas, much tarry matter is evolved from the retort, 
and is received in the coolers or condensers. If this tar be subjected to partial distilla- 
tion, naphtha and other volatile matters escape, and an artificial A. is left behind, which 
possesses the principal properties and can be employed for the majority of purposes to 
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wliicli native A. is applied. The various kinds of A. have a pitchy odor, are of a black 
or dark-brown color, but do not soil the fingers; are insoluble in water, sparingly soluble 
in alcohol; but are in great part dissolved by ether, oil of turpentiiic, and napbfha. 
Petroleum (q.v,), or rochoil^ is a native liquid bitumen, wbicb largely exudes from crev- 
ices in rocks in many districts, and is essentially A. dissolved in naphtha. The spechhi 
gravity of A. is very near that of water, ranging from 1000 to 1100. When set fire to, it 
burns readily with a smoky flame, and is often used in the smaller gas-works as fael, 
by being allowed to run very slowly into the furnace-flies. A., besides being employed 
for coating the exterior of ships’ bottoms, is also used, in a heated condition, tor saturat- 
ing timber which is intended for piles in the construction of breakwaters, river-bridges, 
and other situations where the combined action of the air, water, and minute animals 
would soon render ordinary wood rotten and useless. Wooden houses may be preserved 
in the same manner by a coating of A. applied externally; and gTound-flooring placed in 
damp situations is much the better for the spaces between the planks being filled up with A. 

About 1840, A. began to be generally used for foot-pavements in cities, and also for 
floors of cellars and out-houses. Tor purposes of this nature it is heated in portabb'^ 
boilers, into which, at a certain stage of the preparation, there is poured a quantity of 
thoroughly dried sand, gravel, or powdered limestone, which is well mixed with the 
liquid A. The mixture is then spread on the spot prepared for it; and when cool, foims 
a hard kind of pavement. Of this method of forming footways, high expectations were 
at first formed; but latterly the process of asphalting has gone out of use in England, as 
it is found not to be so durable as stone, and therefore, in ordinary cii'cumstances, more 
costly, Ri Paris, however, asphalting is still extensively practised in the more spacious 
tlioroughfares. Tlie better kinds of A. are used in the manufacture. of the black varnish, 
which is employed in forming the enamel which coats the variety of leather known as 
patent leather, A. is not of itself used in medicine, but its natural solution in naphtha, 
y\z,, petroleum, is a valuable agent when applied either externally or internally. The 
synonyms of A. are — native patch, minefal pitch, Jewe’ pitch. Dead Sea bitumen, cmnpaet 
^ bitumen, Trinidad Utumen, and maltha, 

ASPFIAI/riC GOAL, a coal-like substance in the cavities of the older rocks, having 
evidently fallen into the fissures while in a liquid or very plastic state. It is considered 
to be a species of very old asphalt that has lost most of its oil and become compact from 
age. It is found in carboniferous rocks, in New Brunswick and West Virginia; and in 
Chiio and Kentucky, in the devonian. 

AS'PHODEL, Asphodelus, a genus of plants which has by many botanists been 
made the type of a natural order aephodelece, now, however, generally regarded as 
forming part of the order Uliacece, The asphodelem are either fibrous-rooted or bulbous- 
rooted. xlmong the latter are onions, hyacinths, squills, star of Bethlehem, etc. ; among 
the former, asparagus, A., etc. The roots of the asphodels are fleshy and thick. The 
species are not very numerous, and are mostly natives of the countries around the Mediter- 
ranean sea. The yellow A, {A. luteus) and the white A. {A. allniH) have long been known 
in Britain as garden-flowers. The yellow A. has an unbranched stem 2 to 3 ft. high, 
much covered by the sheathing bases of the long narrow leaves. The leaves of the 
white A. are all, radical, and its flowers are in branched clusters. Both species flower 
about the time when spring passes into summer. 

ASPHYXIA (Gr.) means literally a cessation of the pulsation from any cause, but is 
usually applied to the condition resulting from the blood in the body no longer being- 
brought into the proper relations to the atmospheric air by respiration, so ns to allow "a 
^ sufficiently free exchange of carbonic acid for oxygen. See Respiration. A., or 
suspended respiration, may result from several causes.^ No air, or hut a scanty supjjly, 
may be admitted, as in strangulation, drowning, choking, or disease in the windpipe; 
the chest maybe prevented from expanding either from a superincumbent weight or 
paralysis, as when a man breaks the upper part of his neck above the ])hrenic ner\T‘, 

, thus paralyzing the diaphragm; and again, although there maybe every capacity for 
respiration, the air itself may be in fault, and contain too little oxygen in proportion to 
: other elements, as carbonic acid or sulphuretted hydrogen, which ' act as poivsons when 
X. inhaled, xlquatic animals may be asphyxiated either by depriving the water they inhabit 
“ of oxygen, or impregnating it with the gases just mentioned. 

As this condition of A. advances, in clro-wning or otherwise, the small vessels of the 
^ lungs become gorged with blood, which the heart has no longer power to force freely 
through them, the right side of the heart and pulmonary artery become Ailed with blooci, 

.. while but little returns to the arterial or left side of the heart.’' 

’ , The person becomes pallid, except in such vascular parts as the lips, cheeks, and 
finger-tips, which become blue; and soon the blood, no longer aerated, produces the 
phenomena, of poisoning by carbonic acid. After some slight convulsive movements, 

. the persdn becomes insensible, the pulsations of the heart grow gradually feebler, and at 
' last cease altogether. In man this occurs in from a minute and a half to five minutes. 
Some persons, no doubt, as the Ceylon divers, can by habit <lo without a fresh supply 
of air for a longer period; and some diving animals have an arrangement of hlood- 
vesseis by which they are enabled to be under water for a long time. Restoration of 
asphyxiated persons may be attempted with hopes of success at a very long period after 
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fipparcnt death. The object of all methods is of course to fill the luiiffs with fresh air. 
One of the most eflicicnt is that of the late Marshall Hall; lay the person down at once 
with liisjicad oii ius left open^the mouth, and draw the tongue forwards, then roll 

^ - 1 - +1 ^--11 1 ■ - :ite over on his face, then on to hia 

^iress the chest, which, on expansion 
l^t-P(3at this about 15 times in a minute. This remedy 
n(3arly superseded all others for the restoration of still-born infants and other asphyxi- 
ated persons, be! ore tlic introduction of the method of Dr. Sylvester, an account of 

which is given, under llKsrmATioN, Artifiolil. 


ASPHYXIANTS. ^ Chemical substances inclosed in shells or other projectiles, and. 
which act )>y ])roducing'' a suffocating and poisonous effect. The French secretly made 
experiments with asphyxiating shot at Brest in 1851. The principle of these missiles 
seems to have been to carry into an enemy’s ship the means of generating deadly gases 
which would sultocate the crews between docks. Scientific artillerists dread and dis- 
counlenancc tliesc; novelties; they have learned to regard vwar almost as a mathematical 
science, or, a,t any rate, as an elaborate application of such science; and they see nothing 
Init savage cruelty in the diabolical chemistry” of asphyxiants. General Sir How^ard 
Douglas, in a late edition of his Maml G-annery^ savst “The author learns, with great 
regret, tlait some awful cxiDerhncnts have beep made with fearful success, in the royal 
arsenal, with asphyxiant projectiles, combining in a frightful degree incendiary with 
suftocatirig effects.” Adverting to sick and wounded men on board a ship-of-war, he 
exclaimed; “ What shall be said of that inhuman system preparing for naval warfare in 
this age of enlightened humanity, which would aclvisedly, purposely, and deliberately 
consign the wliole of these, and all other survivors, to indiscriminate death or mutila- 
tion? A siiip may be sunk in action; yet there is always time to remove the sick and 
wmunded, and save the survivors; but who shall approach a ship on fire to rescue her 
crew from tlie sudden and awful effects of that merciless and barbarous system, the 
object of which is to set fire to her at heart,, and, if possible, blow her up?” The earl 
of Dundonald, captain hiorton, Mr. Macintosh, and many other inventors, some years 
ago brought aspliyxiating compositions before the notice of the English admiralty and 
w’av-ofiice; and the French arsenals were known to }30ssess many such in store. Some 
of these compositions are liquids which burn fiercely, and igiiite wood and canvas 
readily; some are contained in shells which, on bursting, scatter the suffocating haL 
burning substances all around; and some assume other forms. 

ASPIB'IUM. See Fern, Male. 

ASPINWALL, a t. in Colombia, virtually, however, a colony of the TTnited States. 
It is situated at the Atlantic extremity of the Panama railway, in lat. 9° 22' n., and 
long. 79'' 55' w., being about 8 m. to the n, of the old Spanish port of Chagres, 49 m. 
from Panama, and eqtiidistant from tlie great trading capitals of Yalparaiso and San 
F'rancisco. From its commanding position as a place of transit, A. is one of the busiest 
and most prosperous towns in the new world. It monopolizes the benefits of the traffic 
in both directions, to tlie almost utter exclusion of the rapidly decaying Panama. The 
climate of A., formerly very unhealthy, has been greatly improved by drainage. A. de- 
rives its name from Mr. Aspinwall, Ibe originator of the Panama railway; it is also 
called Galon-. 

ASPINWALL, William:, 1743-1833, a surgeon in the revolutionary army. He was 
celebrated for tiie practice of inoculation, and liis ready adoption of vaccination. 

ASPIBATE, die name given to the letter h in grammar, as marking, not an articulate 
sound, but a braUhinr/ (Lat. is2n'7'o, I breath). It is also applied to a class of consonants. 
There is 1VU at once to be a relation, accompanied by a difference, bctiveen p and /, t 
« and th, etc. To exju’ess the difference, the Greeks called the first of such a pair psilo7i 
(bare), the second dam (rough); the Latin grammarians adopted the terms lene and 
mpirate, probably from the erroneous notion that the dificrence consists in tlie addition 
of the sound of/z. There being no sound and no character in Latin corresponding to 
the Greek 0 (fbetah the liomans represented it by th; and this misleading expedient is 
continued for representing tins aspirate and several others in all the alphabets derived 
from the Roman. Accorffingto some the vrord ought to be asperate. i,e., “ roughened.” 
Of the sixteen mutes in a complete system (see Letters), eight are lene, each having its 
corresponding aspirate. 

Lene — p, b, t, d, h, g, s, z, 

Aspirate--f, % thi^n), th^ne), eh, gh, ^h, zh 

In the corresponding wmrds of allied languages, nothing is more common than 
the interchange of an aspirate and a lene: Ex., Lat. pater, Eng. father; Gr. thura, 
Ger. thlir. Eng. door; Lat. capipX), Pr. chef Eng. cMef; Ger. weih, Eng. wife. Aspi- 
rated letters are also frequently intercliangeahie with one another: thus, Gr. iher, a 
wild beast, is in Lat. fera; Lat. faeere, to do, becomes in Span, haeer. 

ASPIBA'TOE is the name of an apparatus employed to draw air or other gases through 
bottles or other vessels. It is of great use in the examination' of gases by the analytical 
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chemist. The simplest form of the apparatus is that represented in the. figure, where 
A is a large vessel capable of being filled with water, having a tube sbop-cock 
at B> a second tube with stop-cock at C, and a thermometer introduced at 1).^ In work- 
ing, the apparatus is filled with water; tlie tube C is attached 
to the vessels through which the gas is to be drawn; and the 
stop-cocks at C and B being opened, the weight of the water es- 
caping at B acts as suction, and draws in the gas fro ni the tube 
C and the attached bottles or other vessels. The thermometer 
at D denotes the temperature of the water, and subse(|uently 
gas, contained in the reservoir, while the upright turn of the 
tube B keeps any air from entering tlie reservoir by that 
—A more complicated form of A., but one which is much 
more convenient to experiment ■with, is that known as Brun- 
ner’s A. ; the principle of action, however, is the same. 

ASPIS, or Clupea, an ancient fortified t. of Carthage, about 
50 m. e. of that city, on the sea, and having an accessible harbor. 
Manlius and liegulus landed here in the first Punic war; in tlie 
third war the to'^vn sustained a sic'ge, and it is noticed ^in the 
records of the Julian civil war. It was an iinportant episcopal 
see from 411 to 646 a.d., and the last place where the African 
Christians made resistance to Moslemism. 

ASPLE'NIUM, a genus of ferns, of the order or sub-order 
polypodiacem. The species are numerous, and ■widely diffused 
both in the northern and southern hennspheres. Many of 
them are of great beauty; and the small size of some recom- 
mends them to cultivators of ferns who find themselves much 
Aspirator. limited as to space. Some of the species bear the English name 

spleemm% QB A Aricliomames, A.nncle, A. adianiiim-nirjnun, 
having been formerly supposed efiicacious in removing obstructions of tlie viscera. 
Fro m^ the same circumstance the name A. (Gr. a, privative, and spkn, the spleen) is 
derived. They have now fallen completely into disuse, but were at one time very much 
employed, chiefly in the form of a syrup like capillaire (q.v.), and w^cro administered not 
only in cases of cough, asthma, diseases of the liver, and cutaneous diseases, but even in 
stone and gravel. But perhaps none of them was so extensively used as the species 
which is styled in old books common spleenwort (A. cdterach), now the type of a dis- 
tinct genus, and known as ce'teracli qffioinanmi. Some of them, as A. trLehomaucH and 
A. adiantvm-nkjrmn, are frequently called maidenhair. A, tricliomanm is a very beauti- 
ful little fern, common on rocks and old walls in Britain, and most parts of Europe, 
found also in some parts of Africa, and in North America. A very common British 
species, A. ruta-miimrict, is popularly known as wall-rue. 

ASPROMON'TE, a mountain near Reggio, in s.w. Italy, near which, Aug. 28, 1862, 
occurred the fight between Garibaldi’s volunteers and the Italian troops under Paila- 
vicini. Garibaldi was defeated, and he and a large number of his men were taken 
prisoners. 

ASPROPOT'AMO. See Acheloits, anU . 

ASS, Equus^ asimt-s, a well-known quadruped, usually referred by naturalists to the 
same genus wdtli the horse (q.v.), but which it has recently been attempted to make the 
type of a distinct genus (aamm), including all the solid-hoofed quadrupeds {^ol Idling ala, 
or Hoese) except the horse itself. The distinction is founded oti the short 

hair of the upper part of the tail and the tuft at the end of it, the darker stripes with 
■which the color is marked, and the absence of the hard horny ■warts which are found on 
the hinder-legs of the horse, although the forelegs exhibit w^arts in a similar position. 
The long ears of the A. are one of the characteristics of the species, but they are longer 
In domestication than in a wild state. It is usually also distinguislicd by a black cross 
over the shoulders, formed by a longitudinal and a transverse streak, the general color 
being gray; but when the general color is darker or lighter than usual, the cross is often 
less apparent, or lo be observed with difficulty. The facial line is anjlied. 

Some uncertainty still exists as to the origin of the domestic A. ; a number of wild 
races having been described, some of which are perhaps, like the wild horses of America, 
the progeny of animals that have escaped from domestication. The probability, how'ever, 
appears to be that the A. is a native of central Asia, where it is found in a perfeelly wild 
state, in Tartary, Mesopotamia, Persia, etc., on the banks of the Indus, and even to ihe 
southern extremity of Hindustan; but its range does not extend so far nortliward as tliat 
of the wild horse^-a circumstance which may perhaps partly account for the inferiority 
of the domestic A. in northern climates. The wild A. is found both in mountainous 
districts and in plains; vast troops roam over the great Asiatic deserts, migrating, accord- 
ing to the season, in summer, as far northward as the Ural; in winter, southward to the 
holders of India. It is fond of bitter and saline herbage, and of brackish water. It was 
first accurately described by Pallas, under the name koalan, wdiicli it bears on the high 
■steppes around the Caspian sea. , It was, however, well known to the ancients, and is 
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ca^llcd 07i(i(ic,T^ and dsinus sylveatHs by Pliny, who also mentions, under the name licTn/ionuSf 
another species hem/mim), a native of the same regions, how called tho?d(i 7 ig, or the 
dzgjgeth(ti. 1 he latter name appears to be of Tin'kish origin, and to signify monntain A., 
but s(‘(,Mns to be sometimes applicxl to the one of these species and sometimes to the other, 
d liis seems also to be the case VkUth some of their other eastern names, as kliur or goor, 
and is a source of no little confusion. — The cross on the shoulders is less observable in the 
koulan than it usually is in the domesticated A. It ought also to be mentioned that, in 
one remarka])le particular, the domesticated A. agrees with the and differs 

from the koulan, tlie infra-orbital foramen of the skull being situated much lower. But 
the k.ia,i!.g neighs like a horse, and the other The harshness of the voice of the 

A. is ascribed to two small peculiar cavities situated at the bottom of the larynx. 

The allusions to tiie wild A, in the Old Testament, and particularly in job xxxix.. 


rue einmem oi paiicnce ana sionmty; nut to this hay they are beautituiiy appropriate to 
the wild y\.. of “ the wilderness,” which has the “barren land” or “salt places” for 
its dwelling, and “the range of the inouiitains” for its pasture. — The wild A. has a short 
mane of dark woolly hair, and a stripe of dark bushy hair runs along the ridge of the 
liack from the maiu' to*' the tail. It has longer legs, and carries its head higher tiian the 
domestic A. Its troops have always a leader. It is a high-spirited animal, very fleet 
and v(;ry Ayaiy, trying to the utmost the powers of the hunter. It is a principal object of 
the chase in Persia, where its flesh is prized as venison is in Europe, and it is accounted 
the noblfist of game, Xciiophou, in liis Anabam, describes the wild A, as swifter of 
foot than the horse, luid its flesh as like that of the red deer, but more tender. 

The domestic A. is also, in Arabia, Persia, Syria, and other eastern countries, a much 


East. Froni Judges v. 10, wc learn that, at a very early period, the great were accus- 
lonied to ride, upon white asses, and a preference is given to W'hite asses in the east to 
this day. 'IJie A. has been domesticated from the eaidiest times; bat it does not seem to 
have been int,r<idiiced into Europe till a comparatively recent date. In Britain, it is 
employed chiefly by^ the poor, but might probably with advantage be much more gener- 
ally employed than it is. Its price is scarcely one twentieth of the price of the horse, and 
it can be kept at one fourth of the expense, delighting in the coarse licrbage which other 
animals reject, and satisfied with comparatively scanty fare. The obstinacy ascribed to 
the A. seems to 1)0 very generally the result of ill treatment; and lii'overbial as it has 
become for stupidity, it is probably quite equal in intelligence to the horse. 

There are two hybrids between the A. and the horse — the Mule (q.v,), bred between 
the male A, and the mare; and the Hinny (q.v.), the offspring of the horse and the 
female A. 

The milk of the A. contains more sugar of milk and lesscaseine than that of the cow, 
and is therefore recommended as a nutritious diet in cases of weak digestion. Its use- 
fulness in oases of consum|,)tion has been long known, and it was often prescribed as a 
kind of specific wlien that disease was treated on principles very different from those 
which regulate its treatment now, and when very nutritious food was not usually pre- 
scribed to consumptive patients. 

The leather called shagreen (q.v.) is made by a peculiar process from tbe skin of the 
A., winch also affords excellent leather for shoes, and the best material for drums. The 
hones of tlie A., which are very solid, ’were used by the ancients for making flutes. 

ASSAB', or Saba, a bay of tbe Bed sea, 40 m. from the Indian ocean. It is about 
16 m, long by 5 m, wide; it is bordered on the 'w. byhioh land; in its front are t^vo coral 
islands, one of which, with cape Luna, forms a harbor for small craft. In 1869 an Italian 
sieamship company bought the whole bay for a coaling station between the Suez canal 
and India. 

ASSAI, a beverage very much used at Para and other places on the Amazon, and 
which is ])repared from the fruit of certain species of palm nearly allied to the cabbage 
palm of the West Indies. See Abeca and Cabbage Palm. Tbe A. palms are remark^- 
ably slender trees; the most common species {euterpe of Martins) rising to the 

height of 60 or 80 ft. , with a smooth stem only about 4 in. in diameter. The fruit 
is small, in size and color resembling sloes, but is produced in great quantity upon 
branched spadices, wdiich are thrown oiit horizontally beneath the crown of leaves. It 
consists of a hard seed, with a very thin covering of a firm pulp or flesh. The tree 
grows in swamps flooded by the high tides. Boys climb the trees for the fruit, upon 
which warm water is poured, and by rubbing and kneading, a liquid is procured, con- 
sisting simply of the pulp of the fruit and water, w^hich is constantly vended in the 
streets of Para, and of which the inhabitants are extremely fond. This is A. It is a thick, 
creamy liquid, of a purplisli color, and a flavor like that of a freshly gathered nut. It is com- 
inonly*^usedalongwdth the bread made from manioc (q.v.), called and either with 
or without sugar. Half the population of Pani make a daily meal of A. and farinlia; and 
upon this hundreds are said chiefly to subsist. — The stem of the A. palm is sometimes 
used for poles and rafters, and its terminal bud as a cabbage or as a salad with oil and 
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yinegar; but it is too much variece upon account of its fruit to be often cut down for 
these purposes. — Another species, eutcrpe Catinga,^ is found in ^forests of a dry 
sandy soil and very peculiar vegetation, known as catiuga forests. The beverage made 
from it is sweeter than the common kind, hut the produce of the tree is much smaller. 

ASSAL',an important salt-lake in the e. of Africa, 25 m. s.w. of Tajurrah, the chief 
seaport of Adel, lat. 40' n., long. 42“ 40' e. Its length is 8 in.; its breadth, 4. It 
lies in a land remarkable for its wild, wuiste, and sterile character, A. is inclosed on all 
sides but the e. by hills, and is nearly 700 ft. below the level of the sea._ Abyssinian 
caravans resort to it for the purpose of carrying off the salt which incrusls its shores, like 
ice, sometimes to the depth of half a foot. It has been supposed that it was at one time 
connected with the bay of Tajurrah. 

ASSAM', a province at the n.e. extremity of British India, stretching in n, lat. from 
22“ to 28“, and in e. long, from 90“ to 98“, and containing, in ’72, 4,132,019 inhabitants 
on an area of 53,856 sq, miles. In 1874 it was formed into a separate administration 
(including Cachar) under a chief-commissioner. It forms a part of the_ basin of the 
lower Brahmaputra, and is intersected also by about 60 other rivers. Being thus irri- 
gated, as it were, by nature, A. abounds in wood, and is very fertile. Anioiig its 
indigenous productions is the tea-jilant. In the year 1874, the yield of tea was 11,082,958 
lbs. The other products are rice, mustard, gold, ivory, amber, musk, silver, iron, lead, 
petroleum, and coal. Prom Bengal the principal imports are woolens, India fabrics, 
salt, opium, glass, earthenware, tobacco, betel, etc. 

In 1826, at the cdose of the first Burmese wan*, A. wms ceded to the British. The 
upper portion of the province, however, w^as conferred, as a separate principality, on 
the native rajah, wdiom the Burmese had expelled; and it was only in 1838, that in 
consequence of his misgovernment, the entire country was actually placed under British 
administration. Since then, the province has exhibited a noticeable improvement, for 
wdiich, considering that the population is only about 60 to the square mile, there is still, 
however, almost unlimited scope. The great evil is the prevalence of earthquakes, 
few months passing without a shock or two. The people, however, seem to think 
lightly of them — the only one that is specially remembered as being of extraoj'dinaiy 
severity having occurred as far back as 1807. 

A. is divided into 13 districts. Gowhati and Silhat are the only towns of consider- 
able size. 

One of the mo.st striking features of A. is the abundance of wild animals, such as 
tigers, rhinoceroses, leopards, buffaloes, and elephants. Of the elephants, not less than 
500 are annually caught; lind wdien tamed, bands of them may be seen, harmless as 
cows, in the charge of a single attendant. The forests teem with game, and the rivers 
■■■■with .'fish.'-' :■■■ ..■■■'■■ ■ < ■ , , 

ASSAROT'TI, Ottavio GioVanni Battista, 1753-1820, founder of schools for deaf 
mutes in Italy. lie studied for the priesthood and became lecturer on theology to the 
society of the tietists. Hearing of the Abbe Sicard’s experiments with mutes, he began 
with a single pupil in 1801, and had slowly gathered a small number, wiien, in 1805, Na- 
poleon heard of lus work and provided a schoolhouse and revenue to support 12 pupils. 
He kept the school with success until his death. Nothing is known of his methods of 
instruction. 

ASSASSINS, a military order, a branch of the secret sect of the Ismaclites (q.v.). 
The seci’et doctrines of these Ismaelites, who had their head-quarters in Cairo, declared 
the descendants of Imiael, the last of tlie seven so-called imauius, to be alone entitled to 
the califate; and gave an-allegorical interpretation to the pre(;epts of Islam, which led, 
as their adversaries asserted, to considering all positive religions equally right, and all 
actions morally indifferent. The atrocious career of the A. was but a natural seciuouce 
of such teaching. The founder of these last, Hassan-ben-Sabbah-el-Homairi, of Persian 
descent, and imbued with the free-thinking tendencies of his country, had, about the 
middle of the 11th c., studied at Nishpur, under the celebrated Moivat’ck, and had 
. subsequently obtained from Ismaelite daiis, or religious leaders, a partial insight Into 
their secret doctrines, and a partial consecration to the rank of dai. But on betaking 
himself to the central lodge at Cairo, he quarreled with the heads of the sect, and 
JE. W doomed to banishment. He succeeded, however, in making his escape from the 
and reaching the Syrian coast, after which he returned to Persia, everywhere 
collecting ^adherents, with the view of founding, upon the Ismael ite model, a secret 
,1 Ardor of his own, a species of organized society which should be a terror to his most 
; f powerful neighbors. In 1090, Hassan conquered the fortress of Alamut, in the Iku'sian 
‘ district of 'Biidbar; and continued to increase in strength, intimidating princes and 
^^vernors by, a series of secret murders, and gaining possession of several fortified 
„>):,mtles, with, their surrounding territories, botir in the mountain range south of the 
•: ‘;Caspian,Tii Kuhistan, and in the mountains of Syria (Massiat). The internal constitu- 
tion of the order, which had some resemblance to the orders of Christian knighthood, 
'w'as as follows: First, as supreme and absolute ruler, came the Sheikh -al-jebai, the 
prince or oM man of the mountain. His vicegerents in Jebal, Kuhistan, and Syria were 
liie three Dai-ahkeUr, or grand ^ priors of the order. Next came the Dais and Refiks, 
which last were not, however, initiated, like the former, into every stage of the secret 
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€ists hi the examination of argentiferous lead ore. By a preliininary process, the sulphur 
is separated (see Lead); and weighed fragments of the mixed lead and silver being 
placed on cupels, the latter are introduced into the muffle, which has been prtyaously 
heated in a furnace, where it still remains. The fire is then increased, and air being 
admitted to the muffle, the oxygen of the air unites with the lead, forming oxide 
of lead (PbO), which in part volatilizes through the openings in the sid()^ of tlie 
Jimffle, and in other part sinks into the porous bone-earth of whicli the cu]>el is made. 
■Whilst the lead is thus carried away, the silver remains behind as a molten imdallic 
globule, and when the last traces of lead-fumes leave the silver bead, the latter suddenly 
lightens, and immediately thereafter becomes brilliant and white. On being slowly 
allowed to cool, the globule of silver may be weighed, and the amount of pure metal 
thus determined. The use of the cupel during this process has led to the tenn capeUaiion 
being employed in place of A. When silver contains copper, wliich it does in ordinary 
coinage and silver-plate, it becomes necessary to mix lead with the alloy before attempt- 
ing to separate the copper. The manner in which the lead is generally added is to roll 
the alloy of silver and copper in a piece of sheet-lead or lead-foil, ^md place tlie whole 
package on the cupel. During the heating in the muffle, the lead oxhlizes as usiial, and 
in part passing into the bone-earth of the cupel, carries the copper with it. The aniount 
of lead required to eiicet the separation of copper from silver in this way is given in the 
following table : 


Standard of silver in 

Amount of copper 

Quantity of lead 

Quantity of lead ij 

one part. 

Alloy in one 

necessary for one 

relafion to that 


part. 

l^art of alloy. 

of copi)er. 

1000 

0 


part. 


950 

50 

3 

parts. 

60 to 1 

900 

100 

7 


70 “1 

800 

200 

10 


50 1 

700 

300 

12 


40 “1 

600 

400 

14 

(t 

35 “1 

500 

500 

16 to 17 

32 “1 

400 

600 

16 

‘ 17 

27 “ 1 

300 

700 

16 ^ 

‘ 17 

23 “1 

200 

800 

16 ‘ 

‘ 17 “ 

20 “ 1 

100 

900 

16 ‘ 

' 17 “ 

18 “ 1 

Pure copper. 

1000 

16 ‘ 

‘ 17 

16 ‘‘ 1 


The metallurgic chemist, while performing an A., can determine, by the examination 
of the stains on the cupel after the process has been hnished, whaf metal may })ave 
accompanied, and been separated from, the silver, even in minute quantity. Thus, lead 
alone imparts a straw"-5^ellow or orange stain; copper, a gray or dark-brown tint; and iron, 
a black stain. 

During the A. of silver by the foregoing or dry method, a certain loss of metal 
generally occurs, whicli averages 2 parts in 1000; and this circumstance has induced the 
.authorities in tiic mints of Great Britain, France, and other European kingdoms, as well 
as the United States, to adopt a humid process for tlie A. of silver, which 'will determine 
the value of a silver alloy to within 0.5 (or half a part) in 1000. The luiniid or wet A. 
consists in dissolving'the compound of silver in nitric acid of density 1.25, and there- 
after adding a solution of common salt (cliloricle of sodium, NaCl), which causes the 
precipitation of the chloride of silver (AgCl) in white flocculi. T.lie common salt is 
made of a definite strength, and is poured out of a measured or graduat(Ml V(issel, till all 
further precipitation of the silver ceases, when the amount required of the solution of 
common salt is read off, and by a simple calculation its equivalent in pure silver is 
obtained. 

The A. of gold ores is conducted in a manner similar to that of silver. When tlie ore 
contains gold, lead, and copper only, it suffices to mix more lead with it, and luait in the 
cupel in tlie muffle furnace, when the lead and copper sink into the cupel, and the gold 
forms a globule on the upper surface. The proportion of lead required is r(*gulated by 
the amount of copper present in the alloy. 


Proportion of gold contained in one 

Quantity of lead necessary 

part of the alloy. 

to completely remove the 
copper by cupelJation. 

* 1000 thousands 

1 part. 

900 

800 

10 parts. 

16 ‘‘ 

' 700 

22 

600 

24 “ 

500 

26 “ 

400 “ and under. 

34 


When the gold is accompanied by silver as well as copper, iron, and lead, it is neccs- 
fsary in tiie hrst place to subject the alloy to the A. process in the ordinary way, which 
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S®!®, *’"? copper, iron, and load, but leaves tlie silver still incorporated -with the 

gold. 1 lie weight of this residual button, gives the combined weights of the silver and 
gold present in the alloy. The niethod of separating the silver from the gold is called 
pa.TiiHg, and consists essentially in acting on the alloy "with hot nitric acid, which dissolves 
away the .silver forming the soluble nitrate of silver (AgONOs), and leaves tbe gold 
undissolved, WJien the silver is present in small proportion, the gold assumes a pro- 
tective infiiience, and^ keeps the nitric acid from acting on the silver; and to effect this 
separation satisfactorily, it is necessary that there should be about three parts of silver to 
one of gold. As that proportion does not occur naturally, or in any kind of manirfac- 
tnr(jd gold-plate, it is requisite to incorporate some silver with it. This is generally 
accomplislied by taking the proper quantities of gold and silver, wrapping them up in a 
piece of lead-foil, and heating on a cupel. The lead, during its disappearance from the 
beating vessel, causes the most intimate am,algamation of the silver and gold, wliicb are 
left on lh<3 cupel as a metallic button. The latter, on being allowed to cool, is beaten 
oat on an anvil with a smooth hammer, and is then passed through steel rollers, whicli 
yield a. rib])on of alloy about the thickness of an enameled address-card. Tbe ribbon of 
metal l')eing coiled up, is technically called a cm? 6?^, and when introduced into tbe flask 
with nitric acid, the entire solution of the silver is accomplislied, whilst the gold is left 
as a brown-colored spongy mass, of the shape and size of the cornet. To give the metal 
the appearance and compactness of ordinary gold, the very friable metallic ribbon is 
gently transferred from the parting glass to a crucible by inverting tbe former into the 
latter; and tln^ liquid which runs in with the gold beingv poured off, the crucible and its 
contents are raised to a red lieat in a furnace, wdien the gold recovers its beautiful yellow 
color ami metallic luster, and at the same time becomes soft and flexible. The gold is 
now pure, and in a flt condition to be weighed, and the amount obtained indicates the 
proportion of pure gold in the original alloy. As the quantity of silver whicli is required 
to be present during this process, in order that the parting hy nitric acid may readily 
take place, is three parts of silver to one of gold, it is customary to call this department 
of i\ quitrtafion or inqiiartatioii. 

During the A. of silver or of gold, it is necessary to guard against any sudden, increase 
or decrease in tern per atiu'e. Independently of the probable loss of metal through the 
fracture of the cupels, it is found that when the final buttons of pure metal are obtained 
on tbe red hot c\ipel, if great care be not taken to cool the whole very slowly, the bead 
of gold or silver spits, and little portions are thrown off. 

The mode of assaying gold now described cannot alwajes be followed out in the 
es^amination of jewelry and other mamifactiired afticles, as, "though only a few grains 
are required for the A., yet the removal of such might entail the destruction of the 
article, and in such circumstances the fouclistom is resorted to. This stone was originally 
brought from Lydia in Asia Minor, and consisted of a cross-grained quartz saturated witli 
bituminous matter, but black basalt and other stones are now employed for the same 
purpose, Tbe manner of using the stone is to draw a streak upon it with the auriferous 
article; and from the color of the streak the richness of the gold can be very accurately 
determined, by the practiced assayer. Tbe subsequent action of nitric acid on the golden 
streak serves still further as a means of determining the purity of the metal, as the acid 
readily dissolves the copper and silver, and leaves the gold. 

ASSA'YE, a village in the territory of the Nizam, lat. 20“ 18' n., and long. 75“ 55 e. ‘ It 
stands in the doab, or fork, of the Juab and Kaitna. A. claims notice chiefly as the 
scene of the first great victory of the duke of AYellington, then major-gen. Wellesley, 
won on the 23d Bept., 1808. The British troops in action were only about 4500, while, 
the Mahrnttas mider Scindia and the rajah of Berar numbered 50,000, of whom 10,000 
were commanded by French officers. Ninety-eight pieces of cannon, 7 standards, all 
the baggag(3, and a large part of the ammunition of the Mahrnttas fell into the hands of 
the conquerors, whose military supremacy was soon acknowledged over a great portion 
of India. In 1851, a medal was struck in commemoration of the victory, 

ASSESEGHUE', a fort situated on an isolated mountain at the n.c. angle of the 
presidency of Bombay, in lat. 21“ 26' n., and long. 76“ 26' e. Its elevation above the 
•base of the mountain is estimated at 750 ft. Its extreme length and breadth are respect- 
ively 1100 and 600 yards; from the irregularity, however, of the outline, the area is com- 
puted at not more than 300,000 square yards, or somewhat less^than one tenth of a s(|.m. 
With the exception of two avenues of ascent, both of them difficult and strongly fortified, 
the space is everywhere terminated by a carefully scarped precipice, varying In lieight 
:l> from 80 to 100 ft. This formidable fastness has been twice taken by the British— -first 

I, in 1808, and finally in 1819. 

] AS'BELYN, Jan, 1610-60; a Dutch painter, pupil of Isaiah Yandervelde, and dis- 

tinguished ill landscape and animal pictures. He was one of the first Dutcli artists to 
introduce Claude Lorraine’s fresh and clear manner. There are several of A.’s pictures 
i ; in the galleries of Anesterdam. 

^ ABSEMA'NI, Joseph Alotsiits, 1710-82; brother of Stephen. He followed in the 

same studies, ri.sing to be professor in the sapienza, at Rome. He was the author of 
' . two religious works. 
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xYSSEM A'NI,' Joseph SmoK, 1687-1768; a philologist of Syria He was a oollector 
of oriental manuscripts for the Vatican library, and the 

was versed in eastern languages, and wrote two or three hibliograplucai woiks, ijcsiles 
Opem Ephraemi'Bur^^ 

iSSEMA'M Simon, 1753-1821; he was remotely related to tlie otli emoted men of 
the name, and like them an orientalist, paying especial attention to nuimsm.atics, on 
which theme he published a volume. He was also professor of languages at 1 adua. 

ASSEMA^M, Stephen Evodius, 1707-82; nephew of Joseph Simon. He followed 
his uncle’s studies, and was also librarian in the Vatican, hut ivasjn’oi noleu to bo ar(di- 
hishop of Apamea. He left a work on oriental manuscript literature, and one on 
martyrolog 3 ’'. 

ASSEMBLY in the conduct of an army, is the second heating of the 

drum before a march, at which the soldiers strike their tents if encamped, loli them iip^ 
and stand to arms. 

ASSEMBLY, (tENEBAL, in Scotland, Ireland, and the United States, denotes the 
highest court of the Presbyterian church. It differs from the Angliciin cmivoc.nf ion at. 
once In its constitution and in its powers, representing as it does both the in \’ and the 
clerical elements in the church, and possessing supreme legislative and judic.ial author- 
ity ill all matters purely ecclesiastical. The general A. of the established church of 
Scotland consists of representtatives, clerical and lay, from all the presliyterie.s of the 
church, The rojml burghs of Scotland also return elders to the gcaieral A. of the estab- 
lished church, and each of the Scottish universities sends a representative, d'he A. 
meets once a year, in the middle of May, at Edinburgh, and sits for 10 da^'s. Its 
deliberations are presided over by a moderator, whose election is the lirst si(,‘p in tlm 
proceedings, after a sermon hy his predecessor. In former times, this oliice was some- 
times filled by^ laymen: among others, in 1567, by George Bueliamin. In modern times, 
the moderator is ahvays a clerg 3 ’’man. 84 presbyteries, composing 16 s^mods, return 
members to the general A. of the established church of Scotland. Its rclathm to the 
state is represented by a royal commissioner, who exercises nofimelion in the A. bcj'oiul 
that of adding by his presence the sanction of tlie civil authority to Rs proc(H.;dings. I'ive 
other functionaries are a principal and a deputy clerk, both clergymen, a procurator, and 
^n agent. All business not dispatched dining the session of the xl. is referreii to a com- 
mission, with the moderator as convener, wliicii meets immediately after th(f dissoiuthni 
^f the A. and again quarterly. The general A. of the free church of Scotland, which 


ASSEMBLY, HATxOlTAI (France). The states-general (q.v.), convoloal by Louis 
XVL of France, and opened Mayo, 1789, consisted rjf the two privileged onhus. cicigj 
and nobles, and of the fiers-etat or cojiimons The privileged orders nhusing to jffin the 
third estate and deliberate in a common chamber, the latter, of its own authority, June 
17, assumed the title of Ai^i^etrihiee Naflonak, and the right to act in the. name of j'nmcc. 
The court attempted toaimiu tlii.s resolution in a rovml sitting. June 28; but the (li^pntics 
of the third estate, along with die 11 oeral members'of the other two orders, had luumd 
lliemselves by oath not to separai-e until they had given France a cnnstiimion, and harl 
declared every attempt at violence on the part orthe court, treason. Tiny refu sed to 
quit the common hall, and the court > ieided, and commamUid the nobles urn I cka'eT to 
join the national A. This was the begin niug of the revolution, and thc^ A. ]jn»c(-{.»i!cd 
with astounding rapidity to metamorphose old France. The abolition of all prii l}cu't-.s 
on the 4th of Aug. ivas followed hytliat of herediiary jurisdiction, arid of nsiraims' on 
religion and the press, and by the declaration of ttie rights of man (q.v.). In 179b, 
the monastic orders were snppre.ssed, and all rcmnan'is of feudalism swept away; in 
March, kttres (/.e cacJiet and the oppressive salt-tax were aliolished; in Jumc all orders 
and titles of nobility. In July, rion-Catholics had tlie propfTty confi.scailed from tluur 
ancestors restored; Jews were relieved from personal taxati(>n; and gamedaws done 
awa^o A decree of Oct. 18 abolished the cruel criminal penalties of l.ouis XIV. In 
Jan., 1791 all corporations and guilds were abolished, and free-trade introdueed. In 
Feb., political rights were conceded to Quakers; in May, the custom.s at eilv gates 
were abolished; in June, the torture; the violation of the secrecy tjf lettens was also 
declared criminal. In Sept., all citizens, of whatever color or religion, received 
ical rights. 

The principles on which the assembly proceeded were the sovereignty of the rn’orde, 
the independence of the communes, the limitation of the royal powcT through a (‘otnlf- 
tional veto (q.v.), the separation of the political authorities, and the responhibiiity of 
ministers. Accordingly, the A., shortly after it was constituted, declared that to it 
alone, subject to the royal veto, belonged the legislative power. Several decnais, in 
Sept., 1789, determined that the legislative body should form only one chamber and 
should be renewed every two years; other decrees declared the king' inviolable, and the 
til rone inalienab^. A decree of 7th Nov, forbade the deputies to undertake the place 
01 ministers; m Dec., the new organization of the communes -was hv.gxni. Jan., 1790, 
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France was divided into departments; in April, trial by jury was introduced* in May, it 
was declared that tlie right of war and peace belonged to the nation alone, that is, to 
the A. ■ ■ ' 

In regard to finance, which had been the immediate cause of the assemblyls being 
convoked, llie reforms were eciually thorough. It was decreed at the outset that taxes 
were to be apportioned and raised without regard to rank or person. Then followed the 
ai)i)rova] of a loan of 80 millions of francs. A decree of Nov., 1789, ordered the publi- 
calion of tlm public accounts ; another in Dec. established a national bank. In Mar. , 1790, 
appem*ed the first law sanctioning the sale of 400 millions’ wmrtli of the national domains; 
and in April, another ordering the issue of assignats (q.v.) on the national property; in 
Oct., these assignats were declared to bear no interest. These measures were folloVed, 
in the beginning of 1791, by a series of laws regarding coining, taxation, encouragement 
to industry, revenue-management, etc. A committee of the A. appointed to reform 
church matters, made _a^ complete overturn of the old ecclesiastical system. After a 
declaration that Catholicism had ceased to be the state religion, tithes were abolished, 
aii<] church property confiscated. Church ornaments and valuables were appropriated as 
patriotic gifts to the state; the civil jurisdiction of the bishops was taken away, and 
inouks and nuns were freed from their vows. The clergy were put under a civil consti- 
tution. Each department Avas a see, and the communes ruled and paid bishop and cures. 
All the clergy were amenable to the civil courts, without appeal to the pope or the inter- 
ference of any ecclesiastical authority whatever. Every clergyman had to take an oath 
aceepling this constitution, which led to the emigration of a number, and subsequently 
to enactments of excessive rigor against refractory priests {prHres insermentes), 

Tiie A. having thus laid ilie revolution on a foundation of 3250 decrees, and having 
sworn to tlie new constitution, and got it accepted by the king, closed its sittings, Sept,, 
30, 1701. From its having framed the constitution ''(which lasted only 12 months), tliis 
assembly is usually called the constituent A. It made way for the Legislativk Assem- 
bly, wliieli was to reform the civil and criminal laws in accordance with the spirit of the 
new constitution, A decree had provided that no member of the constituent should be 
returned to the legislative A. But the democratic party received such preponderance at 
the elections, that tlie A. forgot its mission from the very first, and commenced ui war 
wdtli the remnants of the royal authority, wliich ended" Aug. 10, 1792, witli the over- 
throw of the throne and ihc suspension of the king. The constitution had provided for 
an appeal to the natkm in extreme cases, and the legislative A. now exercised that right 
by convoking a national coivmntiim (q.v.), which, being invested with the powers of the 
sovereign, was to decide on the fate of the monarchy, and remodel the whole political 
system. 

The title of national A. has been assumed by various other parliamentary bodies, 
originating in popular commotions, and aiming at radical political changes; as tlie French. 
A. tiiat met after the revolution of Feb., 1848, follow^ed, April, 1849, by a legislative A. ; 
the German national A. at Frankfort; and the Prussian national A. Lender the existing 
French republic, the senate and the cliamher of deputies unite to form the national A. 

ASSEMBLY OE DIVIHES, or IVESTMiNSiiER Asseivcbly, a celebrated convocation 
appointed by the long parliament for settling the doctrine, liturgy, and government of 
the church of England. It consisted of 120 clergymen and 30 laymen— 10 of whom 
were. 1: 'ids and 20 commoners — together with 4 clerical and 2 lay commissioners from 
the church of Scotland. Among the more distinguished of the divines wmre Usher, 
Saunderson, Heynolds, Brownrigg, Ward, Twisse, Lightfoot, Gataker, Burges, Goodwin, 
Calamy, and Nye; of the laymen, Selden, Prideaux, the two Vanes, Rouse, Pym, 
Whitciocke, St. John, and Maynard. The Scottish div.mes w’ere Henderson, Gillespie, 
Rutherford, and Baillie. 25 of those whose names w^ere contained in the ordinance call- 
ing the assembly, which was dated 12th June, 1643, never appeared at the discussions, 
one or two of them having died about the time of the first meeting, and the others fear- 
ing the disijkai'^ure of the king. To supply the place of these absentees, some additional 
memlxa'r!. (allied tlie superadded divines, were summoned to attend- This notable 
asscndtly hc'ld its first meeting on the 1st of July, 1643, and continued to sit till the 22d 
Feb., 1649, during which time it had met 1163 times. Its most important work w^as 
coTicliuhal long ])efore that time. One of the first things it did was to give its sanction 
to the t^oJcian League ami Coirnanf, against which Dr. Burges alone stood out for several 
days. The Pr(*s])yterians formed a large majority in the assembly, and exercised a 
(torresponding infliience on its decisions. In doctrine, the members were almost unani- 
mous; but on the subject of church government, opinions extremly opposite were main- 
tained with keeniiess, especially (;>n the c|uestion touching the sphere and limits of the 
civil ])ower in matters ecclesiastical. Th(i principal fruits of its deliberations were the 
DiveeJory of Public. Worship, submitted to parliament April 20, 1644; the Confemon of 
Faith, Oct, and Nov., 1646; the Hhorter Caiechisra, Nov. 5, 1647; and the Larger (jCiie.tfrmn, 
Sept, 15, 1648. These several formularies, which contain a clear and rigid embodiment 
of Calvinistic theology and Presbyterian church government, constitute to this day the 
authorized standards of the Presbyterian churches of Scotland, , Ireland, aiid England. 
The Directory of Public Worship was ratified by both houses of parliament, Oct. 2,' 1044, 
and the doctrinal part of the Confession of Faith in Mar., 1648. An order of tlie bouse 
of commons, Oct. 13, 1647, ordained that tlie Presbyterian form of church government 
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should he tried for a year, hut no further legislation followed. What has hitherto heen’ 
known as to the details of the proceedings of this remarkable convocation, has been 
derived cliiefly from the ‘Letters of Baillie, and Lighlfoot’s Journal . — See Hetberington’s 
History of the Westminster Assembly (1843); and the 2d volume of Masson’s Lift of Milton, 
published in 1871 (pp. 509-527;, where a list of the members, with brief biographic 
notices, is given. 

ASSEK, a t. in the Netherlands, 15^ m. by rail s. of (Jroningen: pop, ’67, 6443. A. 
is on the Horn-Diep, and has canal communication with the Zuyder Zee. Certain 
tumnli near the place are called “giants’ graves.” 

ASSElfT, EOYAL, is the regal act by which the sanction of the crowm to bills which 
have passed through both houses of parliament is given. Sec Royal Assent. 

ASSEE, John, the learned and congenial biographer of Alfred, wtis a monk of St. 
Davids, from the Latin name of which, Menetki, he is termed In the old records Asserius 
Mencmisis, About the year 880, his reputation for learning and piety proemnid hi in an 
invitation to the court of Alfred, where lie resided at intervals during the rest oi Uh' king’s 
life, assisting him in his studies, and enjoying an affectionate confidence, of \^ hich be 
seems to have been every w’^ay worthy. The king promoted him to various dignities, 
and finally made him bishop of Sherburn. The Saxon Git roiucle the date of his 
death in the jmar 910. Several wmrks have, with more or lest autliority, bemi attribuh^d 
to A. The only one undoubtedly his, by wdiich we can now judge of liim as a man and 
a wu'iter, mlniQ Annideslteinim Gestanmi Aelfredi Magni. This simple ami most inter- 
esting narrative wnis first published in 1574 by archbisin^p Parker. Its trust worthiness 
has recently (1842) heen questioned by Mr. Thomas Wright, in the article “Ass(n*”of his 
Biogmpliia Britannm Litteraria'. This gentleman has assuredly made the most of the 
obj'ection^s to its reliability that can he legitimately urged. Lingard and Dr. Thuili have 
replied to these, and, at present, the general impression of scholars of Anglo-Saxon litera- 
ture is that there is no good reason for doubting its general accuracy and fidelity. The 
best edition is that of Wise (Oxt, 8vo., 1722). 

ASSES, Feast of. See Fools, Feast op. 

ASSESSED TAXES. These are duties assessed and charged upon the people, under 
the authority of numerous acts of parliament, beginning with the 43 Geo. 111. c. 09. 
The duties now comprised under this branch of taxation are those on inhabited houses, 
male-servants, carriages, horses, and mules, dogs, horse-dealers, hair-powder, armorial 
hearmgs, and game. The duty on inhabited houses 'vvas substituted, liy ihel4and 15 
Yict. c. 36, for a former tax on wdndow^s. Tlie A. T. are under the management of the 
commissioners of inland revenue. See Taxes. 


ASSESSORS may be defined as persons w'ho are sometimes associated with judicial 
functionaries, to assist in the argument and procedure before them, and to advise their 
judgments. They are called A. , because, according to the Latin derivation and literal 
meaning of the word, they sit side by side with others. They may be usefully <;m])loyed 
by persons in judicial stations w^hose previous education and pursuits scarcely (jiia’lify 
them for the duties cast upon them. A. are usually barristers or advocaU-'^' Icanu'd in 
the law, and familiar with judicial proceedin.gs. By the 5 and 6 William IV. <•. 76, 
commonly called the municipal corporation act, it is, by section 37, omict<‘d that the 
burgesses shall annually elect from amoug those qualified to be counselors, t\vo auditors 
and two A., the former to audit the accounts of the burgh, and the latter to I'cvise the 
burgess list. In the ecclesiastical law of England, a bishop, wiio is a s]fi ritual judge, is 
assisted by his cliaucellor, as the episcopal assessor, and who, in find., lioUIs court’s for 
the bishop. But in the case of a complaint against a clergyman, for any ccch'.Niastica I 
olfense under the church discipline act (the 3 and 4 Viet. fr86), the bishop is din '(bed 
to inquire into the matter, assisted by the three A., of wliom the dean of Ids cathedra], 
or one of liis archdeacons, or his chancellor, must ho one, and a sergeant at lave, or an 
advocate who has practiced five years in the court of the archbishop of the province, or 
a barrister of seven years’ standing, another. 

The judges of the common law courts, and the queen’s counsel, lieing sergeants, are, 
as a condition of their offices, A. of the house of lords, advising the house on points of law 
•which may be propounded to them by their lordships. 

ASSETS. This is one of those terms in the Hw of England which in itself Ix^ars 
evidence of a Norman origin. It is derived from the French -^vord asses, or more (axactly, 
in Norman-French, assets, “enough” or “sufficient, ’’signifying the property of adeccased 
person, wdiich is sufficient in the hands of his executor and heir for the pavnumt of his 
debts and legacies. In strictness, therefore, the term is not applicable to the propendv of 
a person wdio dies intestate; and wdthout any debts to be paid. In general acceptation, 
how^ever, it is understood to mean the property left for distribution by a (leccas<-d per- 
son, whether testate or intestate; ^and in commerce, and also in baiikiaiptcv and insol- 
vency, the term is used to designate the stock in trade and entire prop(‘i1,v of all sorts 
belonging to a merchant or to a trading association. 

A. are either perso?ml or real, the former comprehending such goods, cduittc^ls, and 
debts as devolve on the executor; and the latter includinga.il real estate, whether devised 
or descending to the heir at law. In connection with this distinction. A. are also said 
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to be ^1. hi! descent, and -d. in hand, the former of these being recoverable from the heir 
to wnom the land descends, and so far as snch lands ■will extend— A. in hand, again, 
pi‘operty as a person leaves to his executors sufficient for the clearing of 
burcens juici bequests aftecting his personal estate. A. are also in their nature either legal 
ov eqnvtahh', according to the nature of the remedy wiiicUmaybe used by creditors against 
the exc(*utor or heir. Where there are several creditors of equal degree, the executor is 
bound to pay him who first obtains judgment for his debt; and he cannot resist on the 
ground that; nothing will be deft for the other creditors. If, after exhausting the whole 
A. wJiicli liave come to his hands, by the payment of debts in due order, he be afterwards 
sued by a creditor remaining unpaid, he is entitled to protect himself by an allegation 
that lie has fully administered, or technically by a plea of plene administ?xmt; and upon 
this p.ea the creditor is entitled to judgment that he shall be paid out of any other A. 
that shall come to the defendants, which isicalled a Judgment of K, in fiituro, 

A. is not a technical term in Scotland, but it is nevertheless much used in the legal 
business of that country. 

ASSIBlAm Bee Chasidim. ■: 

ASSIEST'TO, i.e., treaty, a word specially applied to a compact between Spain and 
some loreign nation, according to W'hich tlie Spanish government conferred upon the 
latter, under certain conditions, the monopoly of the supply of negroes for its American 
colonics. ^ It was Charles I. of Spain who first concluded an A. with the Flemings. 
IS ext, a similar compact was entered into with the Genoese (1580 a.d.), the Portuguese 
(1096), and on the accession of Philip V. to the Spanish throne in 1702, with the French 
Guinea company, which from that time took the name of A. company, upon the under- 
standing that for ten years it should have the exclusive right of annually importing 4800 
negroes of both aexes to the continent and islands of Spanish America.' The A. was next 
transferred to England at the peace of Utrecht in 1713, and made over by government to 
the South Sea company for 30 years, permission being also granted to the company to 
send yearly, during the term of contract, a ship, carrying 500 tons of goods, to these 
Spanish colonies. Tlie misiinderstandings that grew out of this last clause contributed 
not a little to the war that broke out between the two nations in 1789. At the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapclle in 1748, the English company having still four years to run, their rights 
were guaranteed to tlicnn ; but they relinquisiiod them at the Madrid convention of 1750, 
upon the payment of £100, OuO, and the concession of certain commercial advantages. 

ASSIGISf, To, in law, signifies to transfer or grant over to a third party a security, a right 
of credit, or other right, whether in possession or in reversion, granted by a party Indebted 
or under obligation to the party assigning. The words of assignment are to A., transfer, 
and set over, and they operate to transfer both real and personal property. A chose in 
action (q.v.), contrary to the ancient principle, can now be assigned in England indirectly 
by the common iaw% and directly according to the principles recognized in the practice 
of equity. Besi{k\s this general application of the word, as a technical term in convey- 
ancing, both in England and Scotland, it is also employed in England in judicial pro- 
cedure, wliere the decision of a,ii inferior court is brought under review, and in proceedings 
in bankruptcy. See Assignment, Assignation, Assignment of Ebeok, BANKiiaPTcy. 

ASSIGHATIOIT is a legal term in Scotch conveyancing, analogous to the English word 
assignment (q.v.), by means of which the holder of any right, or the creditor in any 
olsligation, or the proprietor of any subject not properly feudal (see Feudal System), 
transfers his right or estate to a third party. The party making the A. is called the 
cedent, and tlie party in whose favor the A.' is made is called tl\Q asmgnee or cemonary, 
and the act of assignment thus made is irrevocable, an element in the deed which lias 
been traced to tbe practice of the French law, a source from which the Scotch lawyers of 
the I6th c. borrowed so much — the court of session itself being a mere copy of the par- 
liament of Paris. A direct conveyance of a debt in France was termed 'untmmport; 
the granter, cedant; and the grantee, and these terms, derived from a Latin 

origin, were introduced into the Scotch law; and hence the names of the parties "to an A., 
ns we have stated. Unlike the English common-law view of the assignment, the Scotch 
A. 1ms the effect of investing the assignee with the whole right, which was in the cedent, 
altliough according to the ancient practice, the A. gave, not simply the sum or subject 
assigned, but also the deed or written evidence of tlie right or, thing assigned, a form 
misi ng from the circumstance of the instrument having been regarded as of the nature of 
a mandate or power of attorney to the assignee to make his claim and to act as in right of 
the cedent. In modern practice, however, it is usual to employ simply the terms “assign, 
convey, and make over,” which correspond with the real character of the deed. In order, 
howekn-, to coinplete the A., it must ho inUrnated to the common debtor — that is, the 
party originally inde'bted to the cedent — and so essential is this intimation, that in the 
cajse of competing claims against the right interest or estate assigned, the A. first intimated 
will be preferred to one prior in date, but posterior in the date of intimation. Such iriti- 
niation ougiit to be made by a notary public .), hut other formal notice of the A, 
is sometimes admitted. But "there are certain assignations which require no intimation, 
such as tlie indorsement of bills of exchange, adjudication (q.v.), which is a judicial A., 
and marriage, which is a legaLA; and the" same is the rule wdth regard to all right and. 
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estate assigned under tlie operation of tlie bankruptcy laws. In Scotch agricultural leases, 
assiarnces arc generally excluded expressly. 

fent although A. is the strict Scotch term for assignment, the latter is in Scotland the 
technical terni for the transference of certain property, such as property iu coiiyrigiils, 
patents, and registered vessels. 

ASSIGrNATIOiNS, paper currency of Russia, issued by Oatlierine TL, about 1770, to 
assist iu carrying on the war against Turkey. Like similar expm'iinents in other countries 
before and afterwards, the A. started at par, but lajudly declined to less tlian p-er ct 
About 20 year's later, the A. "were the general currenc}’^; hut trmh'rs ])egan to nhuse tliem, 
and the most stringent edicts of Paul failed to force them into good standing. In the 
war with Kapoleon, heavy issues were made, the value keeping steadily at al>ont four 
roubles of paper to one of silver. The rate rose somewliat after the petice, and lluctuai ion 
became so troublesome that the- government fixed the value liy special law. _ In ibCP, the 
silver rouble was made the unit, and the value of A. fixed at fc)r 1 of sihx-r. At the 
same time bills of credit Avere issued which have taken the place of the A. 

AS'SIGrJfATS. After appropriating to national purposes the land belonging to the 
church, the French national asseinhly (see Asse.mblt, A.vj'ional}, insieiul of liriiiging it 
into the market at a time of insecurity, when its value Avas depreciated, issued bonds (ai 
the securit3’‘ of it, AAdiich were called cmigtiak, as representing land a^,v(fnM to tlie 
holder. This papeiMiione}?’ consisted chiefly of notes for 100 francs (€4) ea<*h, thougii 
many of them were for sums as low as ten or five francs, and even lower; ami the first 
issue amounted to 400,000,000 francs. The first A., Avhich were issued in the s])riiig of tiio 
year 1790, bore interest; but subsequent issues did not. The facility of this pdan of pro- 
viding government income led to its being repeatedly liad rt‘course to, as the property 
of Avealthy emigrants— persons who abandoned their country in alarm — ffdl into the 
liands of the rulers, and aa'us confiscated, till the amount rose to the enormous sum of 
45,578,000,000 francs, besides a great number of forged A. manufacturcfi aljroa.d, and 
smuggled into the kingdom. The value of the A. naturally soon began to decline, and 
oonMence once gone, the declension became fearful. In June, 1793, 1 fraiu; in silver 
Avas AA’orth 3 francs in paper; in Aug., it was Avorth 0. The state took the most t*xtreine 
measures to compel the acceptance of A. at their full nominal value. l'i;e eilects of 
these Avere to cause the A. to flow back into tlie public treasury, to raise tlie prices of ail 
commodities, and to make every one averse to have any deadngs Avith the .slate. One 
of these consequences aaxis attempted to be met by fixing a maximum of prices. But no 
one could compel producers and dealers to produce and sell at a loss; so that all busi- 
ness became disorganized. At last the Ami ue of A. came almost to nothing. IMil lions 
of individuals had suffered incalculable loss, and only a feAA% Avho Inicl bouidit juiulic 
lands Avitli the A. that cost them little or nothing, had enriched Iheni'^elves at tiie 
expense of the comraumt}^ In Mar,, 1796, a louis d'or (24 francs) lirought 72(JU francs 
in A. After this, they AAmre AvithdraAvn from the curreiiey in 1790, and redeemed at 
T^yth of their nominal value, by a neAV kind of paper-money, Avlduli er,able<l 

the holder at once to take possession of public lands at the estimated Amine, while xl. 
could only be offered at a sale. The mandats also soon fell to a seAX’n1i<?lIi of tlioir 
nominal Amlue, and were returned to government in payment of taxes or of land. 

At length, in Juty, 1796, the system of paper-credit, so olistiuutoly pravlsteil in by 
gOAxa-nment and so disastrous in ‘its results to the public, came to an ‘end. A law Avas 
passed, declaring that every one Avas entitled to transael. business in AvhaRu'er circulat- 
ing medium he pleased; that the mandats should betaken at their current valm?; .and 
that the taxes be received either in coin or mandats at that rate. The A. Avcrc c*xecuted 
on a coarse kind of paper, and the devices aaxtc so meager as to bo easily counter- 
feited. . ■ 

ASSIGTOE m EASTKEirPTCY. See Banktiuptcy. 

ASSIGNMENT, in the law of England, is the name given to a convcAmnee hy which 
the partly making the A. transfers or grants OAxr, for li suflicient consideration, a riu'ht 
in expectancy, in reversion, or other right not in possession, such us a bond, a d(dit-,‘d>r 
other i/i acthn (q.v.). In England, according to the strict rule of the old c'oinmon 
law, no such right could be assigned or granted oAxr, beenmse such a ])rocecdiiig wa.s 
thought to be an encouragement to litigation. Tim only exception to this gmicral rule 
AAxas in the case of the crown, whicli might nlwuys either grant or receive a, cJwk' in action. 
by A. Moav, hoAAmver, the proceeding is in constant practice. The courts of ecpiity 
used to make the rule itself give Avay to the expediency of facilitating tlie transfer of 
property by directly sanctioning the practice; and even in those of common law the 
application of the ancient principle was evaded. Mortgages maybe as-sigued; indeed 
.the right to make such a transfer is one of the properties of a mortgage stxuri! v. A. is 
also the proper mode of assurance or conveyance for passing leaselibid estates for years 
and other chattel property; and by the 8 and 9 Viet. c. 106, s. 3, it is em'U'ted that all 
assignments made after the 1st of Oct., 1845, not being an interest which before The 
passing of tiie act might have been created Avithout writing, shall be void at law, unk^ss 
made by deed. But a mere note in Avriting, if duly signed by the parti<>s, will never- 
theless be supported in equity as an agreement, and pass an equitahki interest to the 
assignee. It also appears that a parol or verbal lease for a term not exceeding three 
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goods and cliattels which die^ ma^ icv-o nn *■ “H ^r her separate use, the 

quonilv arnuired lK‘lnntr'hV^fhI '1 '? possessed at tlie time of marriage, or subse- 

some ilny fiises who,; fe risncct^oftol taw to hushand. _ Tllere are also 

absolutely prohibited ’ Tlius^ aener^llv interest itself; its alienation is 
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A is th^k-ar mid” '-c ito^ \w .vf f b '"b'® a>.,pnatwn (q.v.). But in that system 
patents, amlTeglberedbisself ^ ‘® “’““sference of property in copyrights, 

xlSHIGNMEJlT (ank), in American law, a transfer or m,nkin<r over fin writino- usu ' 
ally) to another of property in possession or in action, or of any iTo-ht Sm ^ 

? “'f f ■ 'brP«>-‘y- Almost any valliSlbtltb^g! graUnt or 
i iVu lic^ iL-cf toe^h^^lbrf^ f® excepted, such as the'eommission or pfv of 
1 1 ■ , ubs mb f f right of action for fraud, rights pendmte f»fe, per- 

«,t , ” hbfnn guaMian. To be valid in law, the subject of A. imist at 

1 ‘Actual 01 piospeetive existence, although courts may hold an A o'ood 

ment •mluiunftl.btK Negotiable bills” are assigned^y mere indSSe: 

dofenVe ilnt uii'.'liT sue m lus own name. In such case even an equitable 

(taenct_ ib.it might exist between tlie maker and the orisrinal acceptor is barred out 

debtors for the^tertlklTcl^iSu: 
01 .-, .i.id to obtain (uscharge trom further oblig.ation, and these are regulated by special 

mcli o -sc, .vdl'y “ A. must he.forihe £„elt of ail 

bv mere ebattels aie_ Usually transferred by bills of sale; sometimes 

any words showing the intent will answer. No consideration 

urXnvvi((w 'to- sITt?,? P"'“y insurance, by consent of the 

but MS sue!, '.n'in bb o‘’‘®r"’rse. yests m the assignee all the rights of the a.ssignor: 
ul V ^ 1 H 1 , t >s “ot negotiable, tlie A. is only in equity; and even tliat may 

nn to tlm contrary expressed in the policy^ Au A. of dower is 

iicr' ‘ * deceased husband’s real e.state is set apart for 

m P ; . 1 .guardian, or the person in possession of the 

A be rcfiisib^'* 'lo'ver; or after legal ]5roecedings by direction of the court, if voluntary 

EEEOE is the technical statement of certain ground.? on which the 
c, to be reviewed by a higher tribunal; but by the 

Wiicr,. tl'.p (;'* ;Wto 18 ^'ct. o. .o6, .s. 153), it is now limited to the^caso 

ir, r to’ r!!l f™*; intends to rely m support of the judgment on the proceed- 

f ”toi iicmg iiarrcii by hipse of time, or by release of error, or other like matter of 
racr. bee Ai'ceal and Ekkok. 

f«'teh law, AssmxEEs, is the legal name given to parties in whose 
tavoi an assignment or a.ssignation (q.v.) is made. 

ASSIMILATION. Sec Nuteitiox. 

t 1^' ® Gennan biographer, the daughter of Dr. A., and 

pbcto”b\,P taken by her uncle after the death of her 

Viil' w,; f b ® place of a cliilcl to Inra, receiving thereby a superior education. 

A l..fp|, t «,,f T”' ly'f!?’ ** biography of Elisa, countess Von 

Ahli tfk.r biio e 1 .c(l and published, after her uncle's death, two vols. of Iii.s Dcn/i-- 
in 18(i0, Alexander von Humbnldfs letters to, and in 1861-62, the diarie-- of 
V aniliagen von Ease. Ihe political matter in the diaries so offended the court that -^he 
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■was prosecuted as a traducer of tlic royal and otlier persons, and sentenced to 

months’ imprisonment. But she had gone to Florence, and the punishment could 
not be inflicted. She immediately published the reiriaining volumes ot the ^obnoxious 
diary, to which the court answered h}'" the form of a trial and sentence to further impris- 
onment for two years. 

AS'SING, Rosa Makm, 1788-1840'; a German poetess, sister of Yarnhagen von Ense. 
When young she was a teacher. In 1816, she married Assing, a physician in KdmgS” 
hero', who took her to Hamburg, 'where her house soon became the resort of^ literary 
people, of whom one of the most eminent was the poet Chamisso. Juis. A. s poems 

■were issued in a volume a year after her death. 

ASSmlBOINE, a river of British North America, rising in lat. 51“ 40'm., and about 
long, 105“ e. Near lat. 50^ n., and long. 96^^ w., at Fort Garry, it falls from the ii.w. 
into the Red liver (q.v.), which discharges its "waters into lake Winnipeg. At a point 
140 m. from its mouth, the A. is 230 ft. broad; its course measures about 400 miles. 
The river gives name to a tribe of Indians partly in Canada and partly in the United 
States. See Red River Settlement. 

ASSTN'IBOINS, an Indian tribe of the Dahota family, dwelling in the United States 
and British America, on the Montana border. They were once a part of the Aankton 
Sioux nation, but separated from them nearly 300 years ago, and since then have gen- 
erally been their antagonists. It is said that the name A. is not used, other Indians 
calling them Stone Sioux, or Assinipwalak. There are about 5000 in the United States, 
and rather more in British America, where they extend from Mouse river to the Atha- 
basca. The Methodists and Roman Catholics have missions among them. 

ASSI'SI (Asmmrn), a t. of central Italy, is built upon a steep hill, in 43“ 5' n. lat., 
and 12“ 33' e. long. Pop. 14,033. It stands in a singularly picturesque situation, and is 
surrounded by a wall flanked with towers, and overhung by a lofty citadel in ruins. It 
is the birthplace of St, Francis, who here founded the convento sacro, the first monas- 
tery of the mendicant order that bears his name, a large and beautiful structure, and one 
of the earliest specimens of the Gothic style of architecture in Italy. The church and 
the galleries of the monastery contain fine paintings by Cimabue, Giotto, and other old 
masters. Besides the convento sacro. there ale 11 other monasteries in A. Of these, 
the largest is the portiuncula, which has a richly decorated church, with a ciipoia by 
Vignola. In the last century, this place was a great resort of pilgrims, visiting, the tomb 
of the saint, of whom 100,000 are said to have been assembled here on one day. 

A. occupies the site of the ancient Assisiiim, a municipal t. of Umbria, and pre- 
sents the remains of the forum, the baths, and the aqueducts of the days of the Romans. 
In the piazza, or square, there stands a beautiful portico of the ancient temple of 
Minerva, consisting of fluted Corinthian columns and a ijecliment. There are abundance 
of olive-trees, and some fine mineral springs in the vicinity. The t. has given title to 
a bishop since 240 A.D, It has manufactures of needles and files. 

ASSISTANCE, Writ of, a direction by a proper court to the sherifi; to put a party 
in -^vhosG favor judgment has been given, in possession of that to which the judgment 
declares him entitled. 

ASSIZE, This word, literally signifying a '•'sitting ” or "•session,” is a term used in 
the principal European legal systems, and very much in the same sense, or ratiier senses, 
in all, for it has more than one distinctive meaning. As is common with regard to most 
of our ancient legal technicality, the Latin language, in the first instance {rmideo), and 
then the French (ass^s), appear to have led to its introduction into the phraseology of the 
law of England, and, it may be added, also of Scotland, although in the latter country it 
has a more limited application in judicial procedure than in England, A. being in Scot- 
land the old technical expression for a jury. In England, this word may also signify a 
jury, and it is sometimes used to denote an ordinance, decree, or law. But in modern 
practice, it is commonly applied to the sessions or sittings of the judges of the superior 
law-courts, held periodically in each county, for the purpose of administering civil and 
criminal justice. These courts came into use in room of ancient justices in eyre, 
JustiGia Td in itinere. They are now appointed by commissions issued twice a year to 
the judges of the high court of justice, two judges being generally assigued to each 
circuit. (These are general commissions; special commissions are occasionally 
granted to certain judges to try certain causes and crimes.) By accompanying writs of 
amdatmi, certain persons are directed to be associated with the justices and sergeants, 
in order to take the assizes, etc., that a sufficient supply of commissioners may never be 
wanting. But, to prevent the delay of justice by the absence of any of them, there is 
also issued, of course, a writ of si non omnes, directing that, if all cannot be present, any 
two of them (a justice or sergeant being one) may proceed to execute the commission. 
These commissioners or judges of A. are sent twice in every year on dmiits all round 
the kingdom, to try by a jury of the respective counties the truth of such matters of fact 
as are then' under dispute in the courts of Westminster hall; and occasionally a third 
circuit is appointed in the course of the year, for the purpose of jail delivery. The cir- 
cuits ate eight in number— such as the home, the midland, the Norfolk, the Oxford, the 
northern, the western, the north Wales, and the south Wales circuit; and ingoing them, 
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tlic judges or commissioners sit by virtue of four several authorities: 1. The commission 
of tliQ peace; 2. A comiULSsiori of oyer ter mirier; 3. A commission of general 
delivery. The other authority is, 4.' That of rmi pjvws, which is a consequence of the 
ancient commission of A., being annexed to the office of justices of A, by the statute of 
Westminster the second (13 Edw. I. c. 80); and it empowers them to try all questions of 
fact issuing out of the courts at Westminster that are then ripe for trial by jur^. These, 
by the ancient course of the courts, were usually appointed to be tried at ‘'Westminster 
in some Easter or Michaelmas term, by a jury returned from the county ■wherein the 
cause of action arose; but with this proviso, pn'ws, unless before the day prefixed 
the judges of A. should come into the county in question, which in modern times they 
have invariably done in the vacations preceding; so that the trial has always, in fact 
taken place before those judges. And now, by the effect of the statute 15 and 16 Yict'. 
c. TO (the common law procedure act, 1852), the course of proceeding is no longer even 
ostensibly connected with a proviso at nisi prius, but the trial is allowed to take place 
wdlhout the use of anysuch words in the process of the court, and as a matter of course, 
bciore the judges sent under commission into the several counties. The circuit system, 
iiowever, does not extend to London and Middlesex, 'which have instead courts of nisi 
prius, 'which are held before the chief or other judge of the superior courts for the trial 
of civil causes, at what are called the London and Westminster sittings; and the estab- 
lislimeut of the central criminal court (by the 4 and 5 Will. IV. c. 36, the jurisdiction of 
whicii was extended by the 19 and 20 Viet. c. 16) has sufficiently provided 'for the admin- 
istration of criminal justice within these districts. The judicature act (1878, ss. 11, 16, 
20, 37, 77, 98, and 99) made no important alteration in the manner of holding assize. 

The circuit courts of justiciary in Scotland, of wffiich there are three— the north, the 
w^est, and the south— very much resemble the assizes in England, and have, in criminal 
matters at least, very much the same jurisdiction; but in civil causes their authority is 
very limited. 

In tliG sense of an ordinance or hw, the term A, has various applications, although 
cliici'iy in the more ancient systems of jurisprudence. Thus, the “ assizes” of Jerusalem 
were, as are told in Gibbon’s IJeclme arid Fall {yo\. xi., p. 98), a code of feudal lawns 
for tiie kingdom of Jerusalem, formed in 1099 by an assembly of the Latin barons and of 
the clergy and laity under Godfrey of Bouillon. Tlien there were the “ assizes ” or ordi- 
nances regulating tlie price of bread, ale, fuel, and other common necessaries of life, but 
all of wOuch have been abolished. The same regulations appear to have iDrevailed in 
Scotlandiii ancient times, ; See Jim y Trial, Faies. . ■ ; 

ASSOCIATED PRESS, a combination of daily newspapers originating about 1850 
in Kew York to procure news b,y telegraph, or otheiwvise, and to share the expenses pro- 
portionately. Thougli the cost of di.spatclies is not a fourth of w^liat it w^as when the 
A. P. tvas 'formed, tiie francliise is considered exceedingly valuable. There is also a 
western A. P., and otlier associations of less extent. In Europe the collection of news 
is practically a monopoly in the hands of the successors of baron Reuter. 

ASSOCIATE SYFOD, Associate Presbytery, etc., designations adopted among the 
dissenters from tlie churcli of Scotland. See United Presbyterian Church, Amer- 
ica has also an associate synod and an associate reformed church, both sprung from the 
Scottish secession. 

ASSOCIATIOH. See Co-operation; also, Societies, League, Company. 

ASSOCIATIOH OF IBEAS. Tliis is a phrase of great importance in the philosophy of 
the liuman mind, as expressing the most pervading fact at the foundation of our intelli- 
gence. By giving, tlierefore, a somcuvhat full exposition of this subject, we are able to 
explain, at once, a considerable number of the complex phenomena of mind in a more 
satisfactory wny than by treating the several phenomena separately. 'What is meant by 
association of itieas, is familiarly illustrated by such occurrences as the following: When 
we see the sky becoming overcast, we think of rain as about to follow, the notion of rain 
not having previously been present to our mind. When we hear the church-bells, we 
are apt to‘"think of the crowds in the street, or of some of the other circumstances of 
public -worship. When w^e pass a house, we are reminded of its occupier; and meeting 
a person we know, vre may l)e carried in thought to his office, and from that to other 
persons holding the same office, and so on. If an object is before my eyes, as a moun- 
tain, I am said to receive an impression or sensation of it, in consequence of the actual 
presence of the thing; ])ut it is possible for me to remember the mountain, or to have an 
idea of it, when far away from the reality, in wduch case there must be some power in 
the mind itself, different from the susceptibility to present objects, a power of retain- 
ing, reviving, or rcsiiscUating those states at first induced by ‘eontact with the actual. 
Be-^ides the "sights, and sounds, and touches caused by eontact AVith real things, -we are 
grcaily ocenpied with sights, sounds, and touches reniemhemcl, anticipated, or imagined, 
wlu(!li is to live in a world of ideas; and it is in tliis world that the process termed asso- 
ciation has its sphere. When an idea is brought before the mind without its original, as 
when I picture to my mind the late duke of Wellington, the circumstance is owing to the 
mention of his name, or of some incident connected with him; and my remembrance of 
his p(‘rsonal appearance, as I have seen him when alive, is said to be the result of an 
Kssocialion existing in my iniud between two ideas, so that the one is able to recall or restore 
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the other. The association between names and things comprehends one of the mosl 
extensive applications of the power in cpiestion. 

Tl\e circumstances under which one idea brings forward another into the view are 
principally these two—viz., first; previous and second, /'/Av7e.%s*, The terms 

contiguity” and -^ similarity” are used in mental piiilosoifiiy to express them. The first 
is exemplified in the examples of association given above; for in most of those it will be 
found that the conjoined notions have been frequently in the view at the same time, in 
consequence of which they have, as it were, grown together, or become part of the same 
Vvdiolc. Thus, we have often noticed the darkened sky followed by a shower; the two 
facts have occupied the attention simultaneously, and, in virtue of some povvcr belonging 
to our mental framework, they have cohered into an inseparable couple or ag.grcgate hi 
the mind. This is proximity, or contiguity. Wlieu one idea suggests another wlucii 
was never in company with it before, if is generally tlirough the force of some 
between the two. I meet an old man in the street 'witli a very peculiar fae.e, which 
reminds me of the bust of Socrates. These two things had never accompanied one ano- 
ther in my mind before, and therefore it could not be tlie force of proximity that mad<^ 
the second to arise at the instigation of the first; but there was a certain amount of like- 
ness or similarity between the old man’s features and the features of Socrates, as repre- 
sented to us in the bust; and it is a fact of our constitution, no less certain and no less 
important than the foregoing, that in cases where something now before the miiui inw a 
strong cast of resemblance to something formerly o])serYed or conceived by lis, but not 
at present thought of in any way, the present is apt to recall that past idea, whtitevcr li 
may be. By the force of likeness, the traveler in new countries is constantly remiiuh'd 
of the scenes and objects familiar to him, and so is induced to draw ccuni^arisons between 
the one and the oilier. Identification and comparison both imply that tilings are brought 
together by virtue of their similarity, they not having been in company before. The 
principle of proximity operates most in memory, habit, and routine; similarity has to do 
with inventioft and originality, and is essentiarto the processes of reason and imagina- 
tion. ... ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Law^ Goniif/uity. — The principle of association by proximity is not confined to 
ideas. We must state it in a more comprehensive form, in order to comprise the full 
sphere of its application; for our mechanical habits aie formed through the very same 
power of our constitution that enables us to recall or remember ideas. The 'taught 
movements of a soldier or of a skilled workman are connected together so firmly tliut 
one succeeds to another almost of its own accord. Everything of the nature of acquisi- 
tion supposes a plastic property in the human system, giviiig permaucnl cohcTcuce to 
acts that have been performed together. 

The following is a general statement of the law under consideration : 

Actions, sensations, states of feeling, and ideas, occurfing together, or in close sneres.'.ion, 
tend to grow together, or cohere in such a tcay that ichen any one of them is afterwards pre- 
sented to the mind, the others are apt to arise. 

And first, as to association of actions, or voluntary movements. When v/o perform 
a train of movements without any further aid of the will than to commence the series, 
there must he a fixed connection between each and the one that follows, and tills e-m- 
nection may bo either instinctive or acquired. There ai-e various coses of instinctive 
trains, such as the action of the heart, lungs, and intestines, and the movements of 
deglutition. When a morsel of food readies the back part of the mouth, the musd{*s of 
the throat seize hold of it, and transmit it to the stomach, independent of our will. 
The connected movements in this case are provided for in llie original struetiire of the 
nervous and muscular system. In walking, there is partly an in'stinctive tendency to 
alternate the limbs, and partly a confirming acquisition, the result of practice. Bu't in 
tliose complicated operations that human beings are tauglit to execute in the various 
avocations of life, the associating principle is everything. The ap])arently simple and 
easy act of taking food is a complicated acquisition; in other words, an extensive group 
of associated movements. The seizing of the morsel is followed by the movement of 
the arm that carries it to the moutli; the mouth is opened simultaneously; aftcu* which 
follow the processes of biting and chewing; all which take place with the certainly of a 
rnnehine, and without effort or attention directed to them. These associations' w'ere 
originally built up by slow degrees. “ As a general rule, it takes many repetitions to 
cement so firm a union betw^een successive and simultaneous movements as is implied iu 
the above instance.” 

A good example of the association of movements is furnished in our requii'ement of 
spoken language, as in committing to memory words, sayimxs, and passaires of books. 
When a child has perfectly acquired the Lord’s prayer, tlie "chain of association is so 
firmly knit, that the articulation of the words ‘‘Our Father” is followed irresistibly 
with those next succeeding, and so on to the end. The cohesion in this case is between 
the vocal movements corresponding to the enunciation of the wmrds. Having gone 
many times through this one definite succession, the stream of nervous power, in some 
way that cannot at present explain, acquires a tendency to fall into this oiie definite 
track, and in future to bring on the movements in the exact order that they ha\c so fre- 
quentl}" followed. 

It is not merely actual movements that can be joined together in this way, but the 
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ideas of movement; for a man, meclitatiDg in langnnge, and not speaking out Ms 
can consolidate Ills trains so as to reniembex’ tiieni afterwards. 

WiK3ri we proceed to sensations and the ideas, or subsequent traces, of sensations, and 
take along with these the variety of our movements wnhli their ideas, we lind an unlim- 
ited scope for the associating principle; and the consequences of its operation spread 
tar and wide m the domains of oiir happiness, our knowdedge, and our active capacity. 
It IS only possible here to present a feiv illustrative examples. 

Bi 111 e various mechanical acquirements, which include the whole of special handi- 
craft, industiy, and skill, as well as the use of the bodily members in the more general 
actions of; daily life, there may be traced the linkings of actions with actions, or actions 
with sensations and ideas. The helmsman steering a ship associates in his mind each 
devialioii ot the needle from the proper point with the specitic muscular exertion to be 
applied to tile wheel to rectify the ship’s direction. The workman fabricating in wood, 
metal, or stone, acquires a linn connection between each aspect of the material and the 
iniiscnlaT power to be applied to bring it one step nearer the desired form. The power 
of copy ing anything we see, as in writing, drawing, molding, etc., wdien completely 
nnistcred, is made up of associations between a visible appearance and the train of 
movements cidciilated to reproduce it. After practice, all this is done, as it is called, 
rnecbtiineally, or wdthout those operations of considering, willing, and remembering di- 
rections, tliat are essential to the learner in a new art. The associations that grow up 
after a certain amount of practice, are in this case associations between movements and 
appearaiiciy to the eye, or sensations of sight. In the greater number of crafts, the eye 
is tlKj guiding sense to the operator, but not in all. Sometimes the effect is vocal, as in 
performing music, and in making and tuning musical iustruments, in speaking, etc. In 
other .arts, the touch is the guiding sense, and in some, as in cookery, the taste and 
smell direct the operator. Each accomplished workman has in his mind many hun- 
dreds, not to say thousands, of couples or aggregates of dehnite movements with other 
movements and. with sensations, contracted in the course of his apprenticeship to his 
calling. 

If we inquire into the circumstances that favor and promote this extensive circle of 
acquisitions, wni shalkfind several that may be named as of importance. In the first 
])lace, a nahiral actiuU} of or an abundant flow of power to the active mem- 

l.»ers, .as sliown in ^a great and various mobility of the frame, is a good basis of bodily 
acquirtenieots. Wlien the foi'ce of the system runs feebly towards the muscular frames 
work, being perhaps expended in other ways, as in the thinking powers, more time is 
requisite to attain difiicult mechanicararts. Another important circumstance is 

or dclicacj/ of ihr sense involved in the operation. A keen eye, sensitive to 
minute degrees of eifcct, is wanted in all the various occupations that turn on visible 
appearuiicy'.; a good ear is indispensable to music and the arts of producing sounds ; and 
so on. \Tith a naturally dull sensibility to flavor, no man can easily become a good 
cook, or a taster of tea or wine. The third consideration is the natta'ral power of adhesim 
asso'dafiifn h.elouging to tlie individual character, Some minds have originally a more 
j.^owerful adhesiveness than others, either for things generally, or for sioecial departments. 
Tv" e Sec this when a number of boys come together at school, and in apprentices learning 
togeiher. S(une are always found taking the start of the rest in rapidity of acqiiirth 
mentj ,‘icd although the rea.son may be found in some of the other circumstances now 
meniioised, yet oi)servation shows tlmt when everything else is allowed for, there remain 
natural dilicrence.s in the rapidity wit li which the adhesive bond is cemented; some 
acffuiring without effort v.diat others take both time and labor to accomplish. The 
fourth principal circumstance is the interest taken in the work, or the degree to which it 
engages liie feelings of the learner. This is a material considei’atio a, accounting for the 
ac(piisitions made in matters th.at \vc liave a strong taste for, ■without our having a pre- 
emine*uc».‘ in those oilier points that cori.stitute natural capacity. These four conditions 
up] >ly mom or less to acquisition generally. 

A detailed exempli Hca lion of this greatprincipleof ournaturemightbegiventhroiigh 
all tin.'. de[)arf merits of the human intellect. Tlie acquirements of speech, as^ already 
said, cuntuln a wide rmige of instances. The adhesion of language is partly in the vocal 
organs. ])anly in the ear, and p.artly in the eye, when we come to written and printed 
cliaraeters. Tlie as.sociatioris of nanies with things, with actions (as in obeying directions 
and {‘omniamJ), and with other mimes (in acquiring foreign languages), are a gradual 
growth favored by such conditions as the above. The acquirements m science, fine art, 
ami b*isincs'^, and in everytiuiig Unit constitutes skill or knowledge, proceed upon this 
plastic propia-ty of the mind. It also (miarges the sphere of our pleasures and pains. 
I’iien.! are connections established in Uie mind betw'een our states of feeling and the 
things that have often accompanied them, so that the accompaniment sliall have power 
to rmlve the hailing. It is thus that we contract affections, both benevolent and malevo- 
lent, towards persons and tilings, our friends, our home, our country, our property, our 
pursuits. 

This po'vver of stirring up dependent associations to an extent tlmt may be almost 
calknl unlimihal (although there are limitations), is peculiar to the animal organization. 
Nothing parallel to it occurs in the mineral or vegetable world. It is a property of 
mind ctionc, and has its seat in the nervous tissue. We know that growth or change is 
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revived. Alauguage acquired in early years be utterly lost, ^ by disuse. Sustained 
practice seems particularly necessary in early education; children’s ivcquisitions are very 
liable to disintegrate, if not kept up and confirmed by new additions. 

L(m of Similantij , — This may be expressed as follows; 

Present actions, sensations, thoughts, and emotions tend to revive their Like among 
impressions. 

If the mind worked only by the principle of contiguity, nothing would ever occur to 
us except in some connection alroad}^ formed. But sonic explanation is necessary as to 
the precise relationship subsisting’ between the two distinct forces of mental resuscitation, 
in order to show at once their distinctness and tlieir connection. A\ hen the colicivsive 
link between any two contiguous actions, sensations, or ideas is coniirined liy a new 
occurrence or repetition, it is perfectly obvious that the present impression must revive 
the sum-total of the past impressions, or reinstate the whole mental condition left on the 
occasion immediately preceding. Thus, if I am disciplining myself in the^ act of draw- 
ing a round ligure with iny hand, any present effort must recall the state of the muscular 
and nervous action, or the precise bent acquired at the end of the previous effort, while 
that etfort had to restore the condition at the end of the one preceding,^ and so on. But 
this reinstatement of a former condition by a present act of the same kind, is really and 
truly a case of the priuciplc before us, or of like recalling like; and without such I’fjca!], 
the progressive adhesion of contiguous things would be impossibk. It would appear, 
tlierci'o)-e, that similarity is tacitly assumed in the operation of contiguity, and is indi.s- 
pensable to the process by which our acquisitions are gradually built \ip. Why, then, 
do we set up the associating force of likeness as something independent and distinct? 
To answer this question we must advert to the fact that in those cases where the same 
impression is deepened by every new repetition, the old and the new are not merely 
similar, the^’" are identical, and the resuscitation takes place without fail, and as a matter 
of course. But in going deeper into the explanation of the human intellect, we encounter 
many classes of similars, where there is not absolute identity, but the mixing up of a cer- 
tain amount of dmrdty with the likeness actually existing. The botanist classing 
together all the plants of the same order, as, for exainple, the Tom,cea>, has to be struck 
with the occurrence of certain common characters—viz. , the properties that distinguish 
tiie order — in the midst of great varieties in all other respects. It is impoi'taiit tliat he 
recognize these general marks, whether the plants be trees or shrubs, whet her they 1)0 
poisonous or wholesome, and under mauy other diversities. It is exceedingly important 
in science, in the business of life, and even in the creations of fine art, that the mind 
should take cognizance of likeness surrounded by unlikeness; which is the case that 
readers it necessary to characterize as distinct the associating force now under discussion. 
In the ease of perfect identity between a present and a past im]n’ession, the ]>ast is 
recovered, and fused with the present, instaiitaneousl}^ and suredy. So quick and 
certain is the process, that we lose sight of it altogether; w’e are scarcely made aware of 
the existence of an associating link ol‘ similarity under such circumstances. But when 
we pass from perfect to imperfect or partial identity, wo are m ire readily led to poceive 
the existence of this link of attraction between similars, for we find that the restoration 
sometimes does not take place; cases occur where we fail to be struck with a similiiude; 
the spark of resuscitation does not pass between the new impression and the old dormant 
one. Then it is that we recognize differences between dilferent minds; one man tracing 
resemblance and making out identity better than another. Moreover, wo can assign 
reasons connected with the culture of the individual, which partially explain superiority 
or inferiority in this important faculty; just as we have pointed out the. conditions 
favorable to the rapid growth of the adhe.sivo bond of proximity. The failure in rein- 
stating an old impression liy virtue of a present one like it, is solely ascribable to the 
want of perfect identity. When, in some new presentation of an olvjeet, the old familiar 
form is muffled, obscured, distorted, disguised, or in anyway altered, it is just a chance 
if we recognize it; the amount of likeness still remaining will liave a tendency to I’cvive 
the object, while the points of difference or unllkeness \\dll operate against the revival, 
and tend to restore things of their own kindred. If we hear a musical air that we are 
accustomed to, the new impression revives the old as a matter of course; but if the air 
is played with complex harmonies and accompahiments which are strange to us, it is 
pos.sible that the effect of these additions maybe to check our recognition of tlic melody; 
the unlike circumstances may repel the reinstatement of tlie old experience more strongly 
than the remaining likeness attracts it. If our hold of the essential chara(;ter of the 
melody is but feeble, and if we are. stunned and confounded by the new accompaniments, 
there is every probability that w^e shall not be put upon the old mental track made by 
the same air; in other words, -we shall not identify the performance. 

A few examples may next be given to show the workings of tliis associating {)ower, 
and the consequences thence arising. The intellectual operations known under the 
names classification, generalization, induction, and deduction, all proceed upon tlie 
discovery of likeness among things lying wide asunder in space and time, and very 
often veiled by diversity. Thus, in order to include in one list all the species of the 
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wherever tliey ooeu^*aiid° uSer the°<nSesUliffp*^° through its various members, 
a keen identifying faculty— that is in evei^^ respect. It takes 

to meet like— to see the resemblance of son resurrection of like 

happened in many departraente of l-nnwipn^^i t to the rest; and it has 

a time, purely from the distmWerl remained incomplete for 

termed So in thf process 

everywhere, there nm^ be an fSaet on of 1 instances of it 

mind the collection of parSda-rt T £ ^’"“S together in the 

assembled in bis view the varioul trm^ is based upon. Thus, Newton 

ins eriperlments to refract or bead Ti Hi t Ji® imd found in the course of 

doing so being the bond of likeness onerotio instrument for 

theur,n <io.ui;:tny, he sL llmt Ze , ■ Having looked at 
and othoris for contaiiiim>’ inflamnvihlp ^ taeii weight or specific gravity, 

iiuluetion, connecting ih?sl^w “pZpmfe?Z fbfi;,^ 

lie a])piie(l tliis g'eneralization to flip i refiangibility. Then, ded^ictkely , 

known sub.stanf;/aud Zt fsZt f b, "'iT ®tbw 

it-numelv, tlait U tZ nm ^ un o^ZP other inferince to 

cmifirmeifby the discovery tbS it is “""t®,™*’ an inference afterwards 

cries in .sc,4cc Imve Umied P tPh™ ^ the greatest discov- 

suppo.sed the same, as when Bh-ml-Iin otP i action never before 

atuiospheric tlmnder and iHitninf S resemblance_ between the 



to eiuoidale oue'an''othe7 or hm thcZ££f “'’® £®'^Sp togetlier, in the view either 
geninsin httu’ature and pocnh‘ hale ®«®®t’ Most men of 

or compari.sons in tlie coui4 of their ccnnMsh?ons’^*5l££“®'^ similes, nietaphore, 
facultv. The writinerq nf Rpnprf « ^^^^‘^kespeaTe carries the palm in this 


fciviit nl-iiirMniV.^'.if “causB on memory. He enumerates three dif- 

ri i.^ P>UKr[nt.s ol Tiiuiiul resuscitation — viz., similarity, contrariety and co-adiacenev 

i r®"- ?"'f ^ 1^' P'dtosophers as regards all the Uiree principles. It 

neiulcrit Ps'lvVo’- ®’ ® ? ^®6u uud generally admitted that contrariety is not an inde- 

fowd : ifZi a dung suggests its opposite 01 contrary, it will be 

iP ni P * “ ; pi’eviously together in the mind, and have therefore 

io.,lt iP-'i ,’r o ‘£ contiguity. Sucli for example, is black and white, wet and 
nainrli n £'"?£’ ?“cl adversity, etc. Contraries, in fact, have a 

caol All* V M -V ’ f’‘Cf' '‘U‘e of tlie class of relatives like father and son, which imply 
7 ,f«- V •■ • ''‘'‘’Cf '"’'‘.v. and iiaye no meaning except by mutual reference. It requires no 

over £diwi ddni-''£f *0 account for suggestion in this particular case. More- 
?.m '.I, I ‘ «d’ong!y contrasted with one another, as high position before a 
® greatly impressed with tlie shock of transition, and so retains a lively 

me b) tlKMa hm^ "tI'IZh “ h"^ ^greater tendency to pass from the 

dplel til ‘u ;fha;aM!o£ZiZnci£d.‘^“"“'^^^^^ 

Hw. *l*£o£'ir'®“"i‘ lirindple of contiguity as the foundation of reminiscence ; hut 
h nm • 1 l’‘‘'’‘.’®®l'‘‘®*'’^'>ves, Wlio wrote in the 14th c., was the first to specify in 
K Z A f circiimstances tliat dotermiiie the adliesive bond of recollection. 

cmimciatK.n is well known to have comprised the three principles of resem- 
hlaiice, contigiuty, mid ennsation, which he illustrates as follows: ‘‘A picture naturally 
ildWWM .'fn"^ ‘ 'f [re'semiilance], Tlie mention of one^ apartment in i 

\ !,,i i fT., ) • f '7"^'’'” uiquiry or discourse concerning the others [contiguitvl 

if r, .!. ^ ft 'voiiiid we can scarce torliear reflecting on the pain whicli follows 

It [(... ,.sat..i.n |. Causation, however, is merely a case of contiguity; so also we may 
6-0 ol order m p «ee, and ontcr in time, which iuive lieen given ns distinct principles. ^ 
All attemjh. JUS been made to generalize similarity into contiguity, but without 
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SLKiecs?. For a Ml and critical y lew of tlie liistor^^ these hiw,8, see Sir ^X. Hamilton’s 
edhioii of KeUl. 

ASSOFAHV EssuakI, or Esw’-amV the ancient; a_t. of upper Ei;.yptr^ on the 

e. bank of the Isile, near the borders of Nubia, 110 m. s. of Tliobo.s, in lat. 2-h' 5' b’O ' n., 
and lono'. 32'’ 55; e. There are few remains existing of the ancient city. Homo granite 


_ . , beyond i 

there are nnnierous tombs, mostly cenotaphs, with Arabic Inscriptions. In the neigh- 
borhood tliere arc several granite quarries, some of them remarkable for remains oMneient 
materials that had been ctit from, the x’oek, and partially hewn, and for antique ^inserfp- 
tions and tablets, aniiounemg the removal of blocks and the reign of the Egyptian, 
monarch Ijy whose oi;ders they had been quarried. The environs of A. arc sterile and 
siuuly; but the palm thrives, and the dates,, which are excellent, form the sbijucof tiie 
trade. Boinc trallic is carried on in senna, hcuiia, clnircoal, wicker-baskets, and slaves. 

The ancient name S^^ene is the Coptic w^ord or tiiiaji, signifying “ opening;” 

and the Luodern one is formed by adding the Arabic c?, “ t].ie,” softened into viz., 
“ the opening.” A. and its vicinity are highly interesting to ge,o](jgists and 
mineralogists; that kind of granite called’ syenite receives its name from the town. 

ASSOUOy, Chaeles Coypeau dV 1304-79; a French poet, wdio called himself ‘Hlie 
emperor of burlesque,” a title wdiich others changed to “ Scarron’s ape.” lie was the 
author of many burlesque works, none of them especially brilliant. 

ASSUMPSIT, in law, a comprehensive title for a wide class of actions. ExprenB K. is 
an undertaking made orally or by writing not under seal, or as matter of reccjrd, to per- 
form an act or to pay money. Implied A. is an iiiidertaking presumed in Jaw to have 
been made by a party, from Ins conduct, altliough he has made no express ]n’omise ; on 
the ground that everybody is supposed to have undertaken to do wliat, in poiiit of law, 
is just and right. In practice, A. is a form of action for the recovery of damages, for 
non-performance of a parole, or simple, contract. A. may be distinguished also as 
special or common, Specml A. includes action on written agreements, or lor dcreiiclioa 
where a contract exists or may fairly be implied, such as professional neglect on the part 
of a physician, or by common carriers. Common A. is usually an action lor satisfaction 
for goods sold or money lent. Non-A. is the usual plea under which iho defendant may 
give ill evidence most matters of defense. 

ASSUMPTION, a village and river of Lower Canada. About 8 m. below' tlie village, 
the river flows into the St. Lawrence, or rather into tlie Ottawa, nearly op|.'»osiie to the 
lower extremity of the island of j\Iontreai.— A., or Asuncion, is also 'the name of the 
capital of Paraguay, on tlie left baiiE of the river of that name. It has a pop. of 40,000, 
and has a trade in hides, tobacco, timber, wuix, and Paraguay tea. The city was founded 
in 1535 by the Spanish, and soon became a place of importance, though not of beauty, 
lieing ill-built, dirty, and disagreenble. Tlie surrounding country is rich in pastures, and 
also produces crops of wheat, maize, sugar, tobacco, honey, w'ax, etc. 

ASSUMPTION, a parish of s,e. Louisiana, w. of the M.ississippi ; 3.20 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 
13,244: — 6984 colored. It is one of the best sugar districts in the country, the soil being 
rcmark;ibly fertile. The principal towm is of the same name. 

ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN MARY. A festival of the Romish chunli. In the 
7th c., the idea originated that the soul and body of the Virgin had been carried uo to 
heaven by Ciiri.st and his angels. The Roman Catholic "cdmrcln therefore, ims, ever 
since that period, i^ept the loth of Aug. in memory of Mary's translation into glory; 
although, from the 4tli c. until then, it had kept the same day in memory of her death. 
Liguori, in his Glory of Mary, gives a very minute account of the circumstance.s of her 
assumption, 

ASSURANCE. See IitsuEAisrcE. 

ASSURANCE, Com.mon, is described by Blackstone as the legal evidence of the trans- 
laiion of property, whereby every man’s estate is u.ssured to him. and all controversies, 
doubts, and diliicnlties are either prevented or removed. For an a(a;ount of these 
common assurances or coivceyances, as they are generally termed, see Deed and Con- 
TEYANC.E. 

AS'SYNT, a mountainous, moorislp and very rugged district or parish, 25 m. long 
and 15 broad, in s.w.^ feutlierlandshire. It mostly consists of a iiotw'ork of rotfkv 
heights, iiiteispersed with a multitude (200) of dark, motionless tarns or ]>ools, of various 
sizes, with some larger lochs, the largest, loch Assyiit, Wmg 10 m. loisg and 1 broafl 
iiie district consists of gneiss, Silurian rocks, and iprimhive limestone. There are a 
dozen mountains 8000 to 8500 ft. high. Some of the mounlaius arc covered with white 
bleached stones and protruding rocks like patches of snow. The mountains have 
i^quentl^f the form of artificial pillars and cairns, and are the remains of 'an enormous 
denudation of the neaily horizontal strata of the district. Suil Veuiin is a perfect smmr- 
loaf, towmring nearly 2000 ft. above a rugged table-land of gneiss bills, 800 to^ lOGO'^ft. 
above the sea.^ In Ardvreck castle, on a promontory on the east side of io<di A the 
famous marquis of Montrose was confined in 1650. 
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Atxiura op. lersiaii cirneifona inscriptions, and Assura on tlic 
^leaiuii) ^ as the Dorthcrnniost of the three ^>Teat coiinlries tlial oocunied tlic IU(-sopotainiac 
palm. >.t wasAjoimded on then, by the. Nipliates raonnlains ot Armenia; on tiio s., 1 >t 
V nsiaiui and La!)\n()nia on the c;., ])yj\[e(]ia; and on the w., aecordine,’ to some. In?' the 
iigriri, but moro correctly by th.o ^va^er-.s]led oi the Euphmles, for manv A.esvrian ruins 
aic lound to the w. jjj- theligris. It \va.s thus about 2o0 ni. Ions: from n. to s. , and 
rather more than 150 broad from e. to w. This piaiu is divei-sined by mountain- 
c.iains ou the n. and e., aad watered by the Tisris and Us atilueiUs, bciwoeji two of 
wiiidi— tiie /ub nycrs— lay Uie fmcst pan of tlio country, called Adiabene. As it was 
tnc fioiindary-Iand between the Semitic ])eoplo and Iran, it ])eca,me tlio scene of 
]Tn])ortant political ^events. Its^ extraordiuaiy fertility enabled it to ,su})port ;i larae 
pupuiaUon. xhe Inyh degree of -prosperity and civilization reached by its inhablhudb 
in very eaiay^tinics is attested not only by ancient "WTiters, bnt ly the extensive ruins 
01 mighty cities by the canals and contrivances for irrigation, and by the many 
proois~~iiirnished by recent e»xca^'ations — of an acquaintance wdth the arts and sentences. 
1 he rams oi many cities are grouped around Isiiicveh; ivliile lower down, the Tigris 
exliilnts arpaiinost unbroken line of ruins from Tekrit to Bagdad. Under the i^iolmm- 
mcclans,- tins line country is now almost a desert. 

Ilh^lory. Ancient authorities differ widely fi’om eacli otliei* respecting the rise and 
progres.s, tiie extent ^and the duration, of ilic Assyrian empire. Ctesias, a Greek of 
G nidus, court-] diysician to Artaxerxes Miicinon, is quoted by various ancient \vriters; 
and his information, thoagli utterly incredible and fabulous, has been followed by most 
cla.-’skrU historians, and by tiic whole series of ecclesiastical writers. Many ingenious 
but futile attempts have been made to reconcile his history with the Scriptuin narrulivex 
Berosus, a priest of Bel at Babylon, who wrote about 2h8 n.c., and Herodotus, cliffer 
widely ir<an Ctesias, but are confinued in many important particulars by the Bible, and 
by the continually increasing evidence derived from cuiieiLonii inscriptions. 

Ill the Bible narrative, we are told that Aineveh was founded by Asslmr from Baby- 
lon (Gem x.^11). Tlichit'ter city, therefore, must have been the capital of a more aude-nt 
empire, as Berosus asserts, and recent discoveries go "far to prove, though Greek writers 
maintain the reverse. The next notice we liave of A. does not occur tiU 7<0 b.c., when 
Pul, kiiig‘ of A., invaded Palestine, but was bought oi? by l^Ienahem, king of ’ Israel. 
Tigiain-pilcser, wdio succeeded _Pul (7^8 b.c.), conquered SyTia, and carried ofi! many of 
the^Jews into captivity. Kext, Salman czer (7b0 b.c.) subdued Israel, which, at the insti- 
gation of the Egyptians, had refused to pay tribute. The next is Sennacherib (713 b.c.), 
who attacked Egypf, and threatened Judah under Ilezekiah. He "was slain by his two 
sons, jind succeedeu by his son Esurhaddou, who "was also master of Babylon (2 Chroa. 
xx.xru.q.1}, which, under Nabonassar, had been indepeudent of Eineveli since 747 b.c. 
Very liMle credit is to be attached to the expedition of Ilolofernes recorded in the book 
of Judith. j ' ' 

After this, the empire appears to have gradually decayed, until at last, in the reign 
of Bardauapahis II., or Saracus, a league was formed for its destruction between Isabo- 
polassar, governor of Babylon, and Cyaxares, king of Media, wliich was strengthened 
by the nmiTiage of Nebuchadnezzar, sun of the former, to Xitocris, daughter of 'the lat- 
ter. The war and siege are said to have been interrupted by an invasion of the Bcyth- 
iaiis, which dreve off: Gyaxnres; but at length Nineveh was taken and destroyed aliout 
000 B.C., or, according to Kawiinson, C25. In the time of Darius II^AStaspes, A. rebelled 
without siKJcess in conjunction with Media, in llie time of Herodotus, the capital had 
ceased to e.vist; and when Ivenophon passed it, the very name wu.s forgot, tliougli he 
testllles to the extent of the deserted city, and asserts the height of theruiueci v/allsTo be 
150 ft. An inconsiderable to wui seems to have existed on its ruins in tiio reign of Claudius ; 
and the lust notice w^e have of Nineveh in the classics is in Tacitus. 

^ According to tiie Greek legends, the Ass 3 Tian empire w'as founded by Ninus To 
this monarch and his consort Semiramis arc ascribed expeditions on an incredibly niagnltl- 
ceiil scale against Bactria, Ethio])ia, and India. We tiret/ffd tiiat Seriiiramis led an army 
of 3.000,000 iiifaniiw, 500,000 caN'alry, and 10o,000 chariots, and affect of 2000 sliips, and 
was eiicoiinlorcd Isy forces mouj numerous still, and defeated; that she returned to Nln- 
eveh, whci’c sin; soon aftmavaids dk'd, and was reckoned among the g<Kis, andvras suc- 
ce{;ded Ijy her son, Ninj'as, an effeminate ]}r:nce. The siieceeddig ])ai't of the histmy c\S 
rchitcd ])y Ctesias is equally false, tliough tliat 'writer liiamiged to make tiie a.nc'icnt 
wandd give crcMlit to his ntirrative in prcfeuaiee to that of Herodotus. Ib* gives a list of 
rnonarclis from Nimis to Sardanapaliis, which is now considered to be a clumsy fiugcry. 
A(H:ur{iing to him, :for 30 generations after Niiyvas, the kings led a life of luxury ami 
indohuict' ill lh(ur palace; the last of them, Bardanapalus, ma<le a vigorous defense 
against Arhaees, the rebel governor of Media, ])ut finding it hupossilile to defend Nim^veli, 
he set 'fire to his ]iahiee, and burnt himself with all his treasures; this event took place 
1306 3 'ears after Ninus. Now, the above ac(;oiuit represimts Nineveh to have ])erisiicd 
near]}- three centuries liefore the real date, which was about 605 li.c., ami is uttorlv 
incoiiqiadihle with Hcrqiturc. H<* robot us assign .s to the empire a duration of 520 years, 
and Berosus of 526 years. In order to re(;oncile these contliciing accounts, historlams 
have supposi-d that Nineveh was twice destroyed, but this supposition is now generally 
rejected. However, that Nmeveh was actually destroyed by lire is proved from the 
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condition of the slabs and statnes found in its ruins, which show the action of intense 
heat. 

A. became a Median province, 605 b.g., and afterwards, in conjunction with Baby- 
lonia, formed one of the satrapies of the Persian empire. In 831 b.g., at Gaugamela, 
near Arbela, in A., Alexander defeated Darius Codomannus. In 812 b.g., A. became 
part of the kingdom of the Seleuckhie, wdiose capital was Seleucia, on the Tigris. It 
was afterw'ards subject to the Parthian kings, whose capital was Ctesiphon, and 
was more than once temporarily in possession of the Romans. When the Persian 
monarchy of the Sassanides was destroyed by the successors of Mohammed, A. was 
subject to the caliphs. Their seat was Bagdad from 762 a.d, till 1258. It has been 
under the Turks from 1688, at which period it Was wrested from the Persians. 

We shall now proceed to mention a few historical points that have been satisfac- 
torily ascertained from the cuneiform inscriptions. For these w^e are indebted to 
Rawdiuson’s 

It has not been ascertained when A. first became independent of Babylon (q.v.). The 
seat of government Avas first at Asslmr (now on the right ban^ of the 

Tigris, 60 m. s. of the later capital, Rineveh. At this place have been found the bricks 
and fragments of vases bearing the names of the earliest known Assyrian kings, foi- 
ls inns and Semiramis are to be considered as mere inventions of Greek writers. The 
earliest known king is Bel-lmh, one of a series of four. These reigns probably occupy 
from 1273 to 1200 b.g. Of the next series of six, the names of five are recorded on the 
famous Kileh-Shergat cylinder, the earliest purely historical document as yet discovered 
in Mesopotamia. 

Tiglatbi-uin, the last of the Kileh-Shergat series, w^as succeedcjd by his son, Asshiii’' 
dani-pal, the warlike Sardaiiapalus I. of the Greeks. He made Calah, the modern 
Mmvud, his capital, lying 40 m. further n^, on the left bank of the Tigris. His annals 
are very complete. Among other conquests, he mentions that he had taken tribute 
from Tyre, Sidon, and other Phcenician cities. He was the founder of the n.w. palace 
at Nimrud, which, next to that of Sennacherib at Koyunjik, is the largest aud most 
magnificent of all the Assyrian edifices. The greater portion of the sculptures now in 
the British museum is from this building. 

Sardanapalus I. was succeeded by his son Shalmanubar, -whose deeds are briefly 
recorded on the black obelisk now in the British museum, the full account being ap- 
parently reserved for the colossal bulls, -vviiich seem to have been the iisiuil dedication 
after a victory. Of his campaigns, the most interesting to us are those in which he 
defeated Benhaclad of Damascus, and his murderer and successor Hazael. According 
to his own account, Shalmanubar defeated Hazael, killing 16,000 of his figbting-meh, 
and capturing more thanJilOO chariots (884 b.g.). The obelisk also records the tribute 
paid by Yaliaa, soil of Khunirl, i.e., Jehu, son of Omri, king of Israel. Row Jehu 
was son of Jehosliapliat, and had done his utmost to extirpate" the family of Omri; but 
probably Jehu, like other usurpers, was anxious to identify himself w'ith the family 
wdiich he had dispossessed, and of course the Assyrians accepted the title he gave him- 
self. ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ 

^ Imdush, probably the Pul of the Scriptures, is recorded on a pavement-slab from 
Riinriicl to have received tribute from Samaria, Tyre, Damascus, Idumiea. ami Palesrhie, 
w'hich assertion agrees with the account given (2 Kings xv.) of the 1000 talents paid by 
]\lenaliem. With this king ends the first dynasty, inViiich w-e have 18 mouarehs from 
Bel-lush to Iva-lush (1273-747 b.g.). 

The later Assyrian empire begins with TigMh-pileser II. (747 b.g.), and ends with the 
destruction of Kineveh (625 b.g.). It is plam from Scripture that the empire was in a 
fioiirisliing condition during the reigns of those kings wiio came in contact with the 
Hebrews, and this account exactly accords with the monuments, but contradicts Her- 
odotus. Probably, on the accession of Tiglath pileser 11. , Babylon had revoited, and 
this partial rebellion had reached Herodotus in an exaggerated form. The annals 
of this prince exist only in a veiy fragmentary state. The name of his successor, Shal- 
maneser, has not yet been found on the monuments. The capture of Samaria is usually 
ascribed to this prince, but his successor, Sargon, expressly asserts that Samaria was 
taken by himself in his first year. Sargon’s palace at Ekomihad, near Kineveli, 
furnished the valuable series of monumeiits"now in the Louvre. Sargon was succeeded 
by his son Sennacherib. He fixed the seat of government at Nineveh, and employed 
Ihe forced labor of 360,000 men to repair the great palace. Later in his reiam, he built 
a new and more magnificent edifice, which he decorated wuth sculptures representing 
Ins various exploits. This is the palace excavated by Layard. It contained at least 
three spacious halls— one of them 150 ft. by 125, and two long galleries, one of 200, the 
other of 185 ft., besides innumerable chambers. The excavated portion covers above 8 
«ncres. The annals of Sennacherib extend only to his eighth year. He relates at length 
his successful attack upon Babylon, his invasion of Jiidkia, the submission of Hezekiah, 
and his deportation of 200,000 Jews. This expedition is not to be confounded with the 
second invasion, in -which he failed ignominiously, and which is not reconicai on his 
monuments. ^ His assassination very shortly after his return to Nineveh, after his 
seconu expedition, readily accounts for this silence. 
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at court sometimes at Mneveh, sometimes 

Babylan dated been discovered at J3SteA, and a tablet at 

Babylon when bf* twa how Manasseh was brought to him at 

S yS bt’en dlLotS nftw^ (2 Cbron. sxxiii.). So record Ims 

to those o^his Sclll against Palestine. His edifices are not inferior 

prolSv TO owe Phffinician artists, and to them, 

decline & the piimkP l>as-rehefs that adorn the edifices of his erection. The 

flnnnkTiifl wKnl fi probably commenced with Asshur-bani-pal II. The arts of peace 
ai f^Sdedlv sun^ declined. The sculptures of this reign 

ality TheJlaKow tLth^ m spirit, delicacy, and freedom from conveution- 

succeeded bv his *en^ favorite pursuit. He was 

’ lilic l^st king of wliom any records haye yet been 

s “or the Nineveh v?as destroyed under hiS^ or muto S 

SSerusuallv S obhfJ?®?’, Sardanapalus of the Greeks. The 

and after performin® ® debauchee throwing off his indolent habits, 

Bun-ender Fs Sed^sokfe PMishmg_ by a glorious death, rather than 

qSf bPti G viii ff fiT \/r r ^ I Ctesias. All we distinctly know is that, finding him- 
hi., JS!Sni pSdtthel^^^^ governor of Babylon, he set fire to 

SmWv Jrf cuneiform discovery made by Mr. Georo-e 

of the Bihlipnl substance of which was made public at a meeting 

01 tiic liibhcal aichiBological society in Dec., 1873. While engao-ed on an evarainatinu 

curious^smSfo/ ptSf? British museum, ifn^Sniith “gSTp^a 

the^ LlnmLfl if#- a copy ot the story of the flood. On discoverino- 

^ mutilated, he searched over all the collections of 

matehr consisting of several thousands of smaller pieces, and ulti- 

in*TmTTibpr fragments ot these legends. The tablets were originally at least 13 

llth tablet %?th? ?n ® of legends, the account of the flood b'eint on the 

contain describing the flood, there are fragments of three copies, 
B hi and“ were fo^ ^,fo?g ‘o the time of Asshur-bani-pal (circa 600 

m'hrinol bvt .pp, 1 - ? *A® Bbrary of that monarch in the palace of Ninevk. The 

and mLarsVe hoto Pp® Statements on the tablets, belonged to the city of Erech, 

rve™iv ner translated into thi Semitic Babylonian at 

than the baPp p^c ‘ opinion that its composition cannot he placed later 

bnth ni-p nnJi much older. The AssjTian stoiy of the deluge is 

the^iiridp't nf ^fp Scripture narrative. The flood is sent as a punishment for sin- 

4thers fnto (the AiisutAnis of the Gimco-ChaldsBan Berosus); he 

the beSf heXti "B the sons of the army, and all 

Bsiw-ii oil vf ■ 1 B’ * storm of ram lasts only six days, and yet submerges the wliole 

SrAs Imn atSw 

comAback TlifSP rUT^p* to return; then a raven, which does not 

w it' ^ / , ^ ^ mountain, the animals are liberated, an altar is 

Sisit makes a “covenant” with 

acioTint details of this Assyrian legend diverge gi*eatlyfrom the Hebrew 

of lome treat ia each we have an independent tradition 

notieeP tifnf iL Rpwk “’^^^trophe in the early ages of human history. Mr. Smith 
oS; i„ n, ' ■ Bibbcal narrative is the version of an inland people; the name of the 
"Be.st or box, and not a ship; there is m notices the sea 

oL ffie other“fiaPd °f’. “<> navigation is mentioned. The inscription, 

on tile omei hand, belongs to a maritime people : the ark is called a shin the cfhin 

rnetftf, ° “*^de of it, and it is given in ch^e to a pitot TOs seTms 

ISmrom Chaldtrttf birthplace of the old legend® Mr. ^mith returned in 

n valuable discoveries in a work entitled 

tKins oTthe ancton?bitof Trf *Pf ^ and histories lay benoatli 

I ^ the ancient cities of Ohaldjea, he was on his way to nrosecute his t hird 

atPillppoto AugiS hardships and privations of toe task, and died 

government was despotic, as suited toe character of the peonle 
H„y?? congeries of kingdoms bound to the supreme authority imiv^liv 

kimXni retain^' ‘"Bute, giving presents, and showing due respect. Each 
kin. 3 aom ictained its own rulers, law^s, and religion, although we do And some attATriiWa 

ton of l^;vto??" *yBute. T^glato-pilief ate boasta in anlS? 

ir^onseuuei^fe^ of'tok^fS'^p'? Chaldaians who refused to worship his gods, 

revolt^ oAhe suiilecto^ organization, the empire was exposed to frequent 

icvoiib 01 uie .subject nations, when such opportunities offered as a disputed succession 

an/h m the pi tog prince. Then the labor of conqiLst toad to btrfn“^ 

and it was sougiit to diminish the danger of toe central power bv toffiS s vem 
punisliments on the rebels. The history of the Jews has madd us fmniltor w Sf one ,f 
It I'*® deportation of the inhabitants of theoffending dtotoic/ 

believed tiiat such an empire, though imposing from toe magnificence 
and vcdlthot the capital, yet, from the impoverishment and weakness of tlfe subiect 
states, was continually liable to fall to pieces, and was ill fitted to resist an attack from 
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witlio'ct That A. did actually last for fiTe centuries, was owing to a long succession of 
warlike princes, and to the energy of the population. 

lleUg]o.h — The religion of the Assyrians was neJU'ly identical with that of the Babylo- 
nians. It was a gross polytheism, their gods being thousands in niuuber; and each 
village having h, s own particular deity. From thousands of tlieoiogical tablets now in 
the British 'muceum, it is known that each divinity had niany names, and some 
of them as ina.ay as fifty titles besides. Again, many deities that -are prom incut 
in the Babylonia a pantheon are either unknown or occupy a subordinate position 
in the Assyrian. Besides, the same gods did not iwmiin equally popular throu^^^^^^^ 
out. The suprenv^ god was Asshur, probably the deitied patriarch. ^ His worslnp 
was confined to Assyria., He is generally associated in the inscriptions with JSHu 
and Kcrfial (2 Kings xvii. 30), w^ho are represented by the mairbiiU arni the man- 
lion. Tlie winged globe, so often seen in the sculptures, from wliich a figure yith a 
horned liclmet shoots ids arrows, is supposed to be the emblem of Asslnir. Kext in 
rank is the governing triad, answering to the Pluto, Jupiter, and iNeptiuie of tlio classical 
mythology; the next group corresponds to ypt her, the sun and ihe moon; then five 
inferior deities, representing the five planets. Each god is associated -with a goddess. 
iVIylitta, or Beltis, is the “ queen. ” The male and female powers of the sun are repre- 
sented in the Scripture phrase, “ Adrammelech and Anamelech, gods of Se|;)Iuirvaim’' — 
that is, of Sippara, a town a few miles above Babylon. Bel-merodacli was originally an 
inferior deity, son of Hea, the fish-god; but, under the later Baljylonians, we find him 
monopolizing the greater part of the homage which used previously to be divided 
among several. Hisroch (2 Kings xix. 37) has not been yet ascertained. Kebo (Isaiah 
xlvi.) is one of the five planetary gods, and corresponds to Mercury. The .sy.steins of 
notation, divisions of time, the planets and stars, animals and metals, divination and 
astrology, were all more or less closely connected with theology. 

Ethnology . — The Assyrians have been assigned by some* ethnologists to the Aryan 
race, hut it is now generally acknowledged that they were a branch of the Bemitic 
family of nations, and therefore were members of the same grand division of the human 
race as the Syrians, the Phoenicians wdth their colonies, the Jews, and the modern 
Arabians. In the 20th c. B.C. , Semitism, as a distinct ethnic element, appears to hav€ 
first developed itself. The original races, variously called Scythic, Turanian, or Tartar, 
appear to have once been spread over the whole space from the Caucasus to the Indian 
ocean, and from the Mediterranean to the mouths of the Ganges, ^ Their type of 
language has continued to our time to exist in four fifths of Asia, and in some of the 
remoter corners of Europe, as among the Finns, Lapps, Turks, and Hungarians. In 
j\Iesopotamia, and in the valley of the Kile, where natural advantages induced men 
early to form settled communities, the rude and inartificial type "of language 
developed into Hamitism, and afterwards still further improved into Semiti,b,ii. Then 
seems to have commenced a series of migrations. Asshur ■went forth probablj" at this 
time from Bahjdon to A., Abraham and his followers to Palestine, the Joktanian Arabs 
to Araliia. From these seats, Semitism was afterwards carried to Cyprus, to the 
soifi.hcru seaboard countries of Asia Minoi*, to Carthage, Sicily, Spain, and western Africa. 

The traditions of A. indicate a very early connection between Ethiopia, Arabia, and 
the cities on the Euphrates. Mesopotamia undoubtedly contained a large proportion of 
Ara])ians, and tliis accounts for the fact that Herodotus styles Sennacherib king of the Ara- 
bians and Assyrians, The Chaldseaus, colonies of wdiom were planted in Armenia, by the 
Assyrian kings, are supposed by some to have been a foreign tribe, wdiich liad emigrated 
from tlie north, and become a priestly caste. But the H/rAvic? race, of which the Chal- 
diean Is a tribe, is with more probability thought to have inhabited Babylonia from 
the remotest times, and by it the earliest civilization in Mesopotamia was* originated. 
Probably the art of picture-wnting was possessed by the Hamitic tribes who lived in the 
valley of tlie Kile, and passed eastward to the Euphrates. Tlie Akhul language appears 
to have been formed before Semitism attained its peculiar development and' organiza- 
tion. Long after Semitism had become predominant in Mesopotamia, the AMrul or 
Clialdman alphabet continued to he the scientific language in which all the tablets 
relating to mythology, astronomy, or science, as w^ell as nibst historical and ofileial records, 
were written. This alphabet was adopted wdth certain modifications by the B{mutic 
tribes, which became predominant in Assyria, The cuneiform characters w'ere elabortUed 
from forms of natural objects, and gradually became phonetic from being symbnUe, and 
for convenience of engraving, assumed the form of arrow-heads, instead of ili'* rounded 
and flowing forms wdiicli are introduced by the use of plastic materials. After i he A ryan 
race had spread more extensively in -western Asia, the Persian monarehs, when they 
wdshed to make any communication to their subjects generally inteiligibh?, fomul it 
necessary to publish it in three languages belonging to the prinoi))ai divisions 
of human speech; hence the trilingual inscriptions of Behistun, etc., which consist of an 
Indo-European, a Tartai', and a Semitic coliunti. It is still necessary in many ])laces to 
employ three tongues, representatives of the three families, Persian, Turkish, imd 
Arabic. — See Lenormant, La Langue Primdine de la (Jlialdh, 

Antlqaitm, Ciulkaiion, cfc.— The excavations carried on by M. Botta, French consul 
at Mosul, and by Layard near Mosul, Khorsabad, and Kovunjik, have led, as wu have 
partly seen, to very interesting discoveries. The palaces and buildings that have been 
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laid open are fall sculptures, all covered with inscriptions, in deciphcrinff which con- 
Siaera We progress has heen made, ancl more be expec^^^ Amoiig the most 
1 r in the British museum are two winged, huraati-headed lions, 

i,L iiigti, and us many in length ; winged human-headed bulls of similar dimensions with 
The lions ; winged splunxes ; and the fanioiis obelisk of black marble, sculptured on the four 
sidcji. f 11 tins last are represented a victo ry, a prisoner prostrate at the feet of the king, 
a..iid roreign people ottering tribute, and leadiiig such animals as the Bactrian camel, 
eleiniaiit non, aaio ihinoceros—animals found only in lauds far east of the Tigris. The 
bas-ieiiers are very numerous, exhibiting especially war and hunting. The march, the 
onset, tile pursuit, the siege, the passage of rivers, the submission and treatment of cap* 
tiuis, secietaries noting the number of heads taken in battle, and the amount of spoil; 
he e. base oi, the lion, of the antelope^ of the wild ass, and other animals — such are the 
lavorite subjects of the Ass^nian sculptor. Nor are they treated in the con\'eiitionai 
sij le o! Bgypt, but in a manner which, for grace, spirit, correctness, and delicacy of 
execution, excels eveuTthing else known in Asiatic art. The artists sometimes follow 
niodcs OI representation different from ours; for instance, a hull has five legs given him, 
in order tiiat from all pixints of view he may be seen wdthfour; a ladder stands edgeways 
against a wall, to show it is not a pole. But a truthful impression is always aimed at, 
tuid it IS this that gives these sculptures their value. The labor bestowed on the careful 
linisb ot a priest’s dress, and in the tasteful decoration of an article of furniture, proves 
theni to be the "work of an ingenious and painstaking people. From the bas-reliefs we gain 
but little information res|)ectiDg the private life of the Assj^ians. There are a few 
wliich represent the foddering of cattle, ■women riding on mules, etc. 

It is natural to expect that Nineveh— a wealthy and luxurious : city— imported many 
OI the products of other countries, the manufactured goods wmiild mainly be of liome 
production. The jars, bronzes, glass bottles, carved ornaments in ivoiy and mother-of- 
pearl, engraved gems, hells, earrings, arms, utensils, are of excelkmt workmanship. 
Tlie ornaments especially are in gocid taste, and evince no inconsiderable skill in the 
v orklng of metals. Transparent glass was not unknown, nor the use of tlielcns as a 
magnifying agent. The Assyrians knew the principle of the arch, the use of the lever 
and roller, and the constoiction of aqueducts and drains. In the arts of peace, tlicy 
appear to have been not inferior to any ancient nation; wliile their conquests, and the 
long duration of their empire, siiflice to prove their capacity for war. — See Bawlinson's 
Great Monareliles of the Anrtent World, GhaMcea, Amy w, B Media, and 

PerGa; and Mr. George Smith’s paper read at a meeting of the Biblical archaeological 
soci<d.y, lb *5, and the article IMhyloma, in the Ency, Brit, 9th ed. 

AST, George Antox FRiEniiicii, 1776-1841 ; a German philologist. He was pro- 
fessor of classical literature at Landsimt, and at Munich in 1826. Among his W'orks are 
a. Afaruial of ^Esthetics, Life and IVritinys of Plato, and an edition of Plato with com- 
mentary. 

AS'TACIJS, See Cratfish and Lobsters. 

.^STAE'TE (styled Ashtaroth in the Old Testament), the name of the chief female deity 
of the PlKenicians, Garthaginians, and Syrians (Simia Dea), also worshiped by the Jews 
in tunes when idolatry prevailed. K. was the original from .which the Greeks borrowed 
tbelr Aphrodite (q.v.). As Baal was god of the sun, A. was goddess of the moon. Her 
cldef temples were in Tyre and Sidon. According to ancient accounts, her wrorship was 
of a licentious character. The oldest known image of her— that la Paphos — represented 
her simply under the form of a white conical stone. In Canaan and Phoenicia she "was 
siibseqtu,!nt;ly typified under the form of a cow, or sometimes she had only a cow’s or 
huU's head; still later, her emblem became a star; and 'finally, she was conceived of as 
tlie queen of heaven,” sitting on a lion, her head surrounded with rays, and in the one 
hand a thunderbolt, in the other a scepter. 

ASTAE'TE, a genus of mollusca, with bivalve shells, the type of a family asiartldce, 
very closi'ly allied to the vmeridee- or Yeniis family. It is interesting chiefiy with reference 
to geologic changes and tlie history of life and organization, because only a few^ species 
si.'cin ru- w to exist, and these limited to tlie north Atlantic and Arctic oceans, whereas the 
fo.-sil specit‘s are oxtnmiely numerous, commencing witii the fms period, and distributed 
over the wliole world. Tlie astartidic may be regarded as having given place to the 
vereridie, which commenced with the oolitic period, and are among the most abundant 
bivalve mollusca of the present time. 

ASTATIC NEhlBLE, a magnetic needle for wdiich the influence of the earth’s mag- 
netism lias been evaded or neutralized. A needle w'ould become A. if it wrere placed 
■wiili its axis vertic^al at the magnetic pole, and it would point Indifferently to any part of 
the liorizon. A needle is nsnally made A. by fastening below it to the same axis a second 
needle of {»qnal directive force, 'having its poles reversed. The influence of the earth’s 
magnetism on the two needles, being' equal and opposite, is neutralized, and the pair is 
then free to respond to any other magnetic influence which may be presented to it. The 
A. N. is an important part of most galvanometers. 

A-STAY', tlie position of an anchor wdien, during heaving, the cable forms an angle 
with tiic surface of the water in line wdth the stays of the ship. 
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ASTEB,(Gr. a star, from the form of the flowers), a genus of plants of the natural 
order compodfm, wliieii Lindlej has therefore chosen to call aderaeetv. i he ray iind tiio 
disk are of different colors. The genus contains a great number of species, lioth herba- 
ceous and shrubby, which have been arranged into six or seven groups, regarded by 
many as distinct genera. One species onlv, A. inpoliu/M or tripohwui.' tlie sen. star- 

wort, io a native of Britain. It is common in salt marshes. A numlier of peronimd species 
are in cultivation as garden-flowers, of wiiich the New England A. (yl. tiorcv, aiujh'v) and 
the Michaelmas daisy {A, tfadmeanti), both natives of North America, are perhaps the 
most common, and, with some of the other species, are prized as among the comparatively 
few flowers to be seen at that dull season when autumn is giving place to winter, luit 
the best known and most valued of all the asters is the China A. (A. ch'iiK’HHip), a summer 
annual, of which many varieties are in cultivation, and new ones arc continually intro- 
duced. It was brought from China in the earlier part of the 18th century, d he vjirielics 
exhibit great diversities of form and color. The plant delights in a rich free soil. In 
the northern parts of Britain, the seed is generally sown in April in a hot-bed, or in pots 
under a frame, and the jmung asters are planted out in tiie open air iiy IMavu 1 liey flower 
from July to the end of autumn, and contribute much to the liveliness of the flower- 
garden. — A. argaplipllus, ov hixtonia aTgophylUii i^ shrub, a_ native of Van Diemen’s 
land, smelling strongly of n\nsk. The whole plant has a wliitisli aspect.^ It grows to a 
considerable size, blit succeeds in the open air only in the very south of England. 

ASTER, Erktsst Ludwig voisr, 1778-1855; an engineer; a lieutenant in the arm}'- of 
Saxony in 1800, and captain in 1S09. Napoleon took an intcu'est in his plan for the for- 
tification of Torgau and adopted it, employing A. to superintend the work. A. soon 
after went into the service of Russia, took the command of a Cossack force, and fought 
at Bautzen and Leipsic. Returning to Saxon service in 1813, he became a colonel; two 
years later, in the Prussian engineer corps, he was engaged at Ligny and Waterloo. After 
the last battle he was promoted to be general, and made inspector of Prussian fortifica- 
tions, winning a world-wide reputation in the construction of the defenses of Coblentz 
and Eh ronb veils tein. He was made commander of both fortresses; in 1827, lieutenant- 
general; in 1842, general of infantry. Ten years afterwards he was made a councilor of 
state. He left essays and other wmrks posthumously published. 

ASTEBABAD'. See Astrabad. 

ASTE'BIAS ATO ASTEBrABiE. See Starmsh. 

ASTEBISK (Gr. a little star), a sign or symbol ("^), used in writing and printing cither 
as a reference' to a note at the bottom or on the margin of the page.' The obelisk (q.v.), 
or dagger (f), and many other marks, are similarly employed ; but when there are several 
references on the same page, it is now common to use the numerals 1, 2, 3, etc. The. A. 
and other similar signs may have any arbitrary meaning assigned to them, at the will of 
the writer, an explanation being previously given what the signification is to be. The 
Greek grammarians, or critics, used the A. lo mark a passage that had been unjustly 
suspected, but ■was to be held as genuine, or a passage in any way remarkable; the obe- 
lisk, agtiin, marked an interpolated or an objectionable word or passage. 

AS'TEBOIBS, See Planetoids. 

ASTEBOPHYLXITES (Gr. aMer, a star, mdipliyUon, a leaf), a generic name, under which 
are included many of the most abundant fossil plants of the coal-measures. The leaves 
are arranged in a' stellated manner around the stems or branches. The A. are ranked 
among the exogenous or dicotyledonous fossils, but they are of doubtful afllnity, and 
the exact determination of their place in the system has not yet been aocompllshc'd. 

ASTHMA is a disease characterized by the breathing, previously natural, becoming 
difficult, and accompanied by wheezing and a distressing sense of tightness in the chest. 
A. generally appears at first after some inflammatoiy affection of the respiratoiy mucus 
membrane, and more especially in those who have led dissipated lives. In others, it is 
clearly hereditary, and frequently affects several members of the same family. A. may 
be habitual, or may occur in spasms, generally preceded by some premonitory symp- 
toms, as in some by great drowsiness; olliers, says Dr. Hj^de Salter, *‘know by extreme 
wakefulness and unusual mental activity and buoyancy of spirits; and I knew one case 
in which an attack of ophthalmia occurred.” 

The spasms may occur at any hour; but in nineteen out of twenty cases they a'wakcn 
the patient from sleep between three and four in the morning. The horizontal position 
facilitating the flow; of blood to the right side of the heart, and therefore to the luug.s, the 
disadvantage at which the muscles or respiration are placed, and the greater readiness 
with wiiich sources of irritation act during sleep, explain this fact. 

Persons subject to A. scarcely dare fall asleep after any imprudence in diet; if they 
continue awake till their supper is fairly digested, and the stomach empty, they may sro 
to sleep fearlessly, and have a good night’s rest. The asthmatic paroxysm is thus 
described by Dr. Salter, the latest authority on this common but terrible disease; “ The 
patient goes to bed and sleeps two or three“ hours, becomes distressed in his breathing, 
and begins to wheeze, so as to waken those in adjoining rooms. He awakes, chan<ms 
his position, falls asleep again and again, and the miserable fight between A. and sleep 
may go on, till the increased suffering does not allow the patient longer to forget him- 
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self foment; lie liccoines iviclo awake, sits up in bed, throws liimself forward, 

plauts his Gihows on liis knees, and with fixed head and elevated shoulders, labors for 
breath like a dying man.” 

If the spasm is protracted, pie oxygenation of his blood is imperfectly performed, 
owing to the scanty supply of air, and his extremities get cold and blue, but at the same 
time the violent^ muscular elforta at respiration cover him with sweat. Thepnlscis 
always small, hhe muscles of the back and neck attached to the ribs, act as extra- 
ordinary muscles of respiration. The chest enlarges during the paroxysm, but in it 
there is fdmost perfect stagnation of air. The respiratory tubes affected arc ^XTy small, 
and the parts at which they are so constricted are constantly shifting. 

The remeuies for A. are numerous, but not to be depended on. They consist in 
paying attention to the digestive system, and in anti-spasmodics, either taken internally or 
by inhalation. 

ASTI (Asta Pompeid), a city of Piedmont, in the government of Alessandria, lies on 
the ieit bank of the Tanaro, on the railway from Turin to Genoa, 261m. e.s.e, of Turin. 
]^op. ^71, 10,460. It is a large town, "with walls considerably dilapidated, and the 
strects generally very narrow and irregular. It is the seat of a liishop, and has a court 
ol juslJee and a royal college. There is carried on a considerable trade in silk and woolen 
fahriiis, Icatlier, and hats, as -well as in wines and. agricultural produce. A. is a town 
of high antiquity, having been famous for its pottery before its capture by the Gauls in 
400 B.O. On the occasion of its being again taken and destroyed in an irruption of the 
Gauls, it was rebuilt by Pompey, and received the name of Asta Pompeia. In the 
middle ages, A. vras one of the most powerful republics of upper Italy. It was cap- 
tured and burnt by the Emperor Frederick I. in 1155; and after a series of vicissitudes, 
it came into the possession of the Visconti of ISTaples, by whom it was ceded to the 
French, in w’hose hands it remained till the middle of tlie 16th c. , -when it came into the 
possession of the dukes of Savoy, as it still remains. Altleri was born here, 1749.— The 
district of Asti, one of the six_ subdivisions of the government of Alessandria, is bounded 
on tlie w. and n.^ by the province of Turin, s. by Alba, s.e. by Alessandria proper, and 
n.e. by the province of Oasale. The surface is hilly and picturesque, Tlie soil rests 
upon limestone abounding in fossils, and is fertile, producing corn, fruit, and Avinc. It 
is celebratcvl for a fine white Avine resembling champagne, d'Asti. Silk is 

one of its most important products. 

ASTIG'MATISM, a defect in vision caused by the refraction of light by the eye 
differently in diHerent planes. To an eye thus affected a pin-hole in a paper may appear 
round, but Avhen the paper is moved a little, the circular hole Avill seem to be an ellipse, 
and by further removal it will shoAv like a straight slit. A cylindrical or spherico- 
cylindricallens Avlll correct this defect in the sight. 

A.STLEY, PniLiF, 1742-1814; an English ^equestrian, learning the art of riding by 
seven years’ seiwice in the cavalry. He established the first circus in London, and there 
and in Dublin and Paris, Avitli Antoine Franconi, put up nearly 20 theaters or iilaccs for 
equestrian display. He Avrote Jlstleijs Sydem of Equestrian Ediication, and Iaa^o small. 
Avorks on military matters. 

^ ASTOLTHUS, or AsTULprius, a Lombard king succeeding Bachis, in 749 a.d. Ho 
seized upon Kavenna and threatened Borne, but, on petition of pope Stephen II., Pepin 
of Prance in 754 crossed the Alps and defeated A., Avho obtained peace only after surren- 
dering all liis conquests. As soon as the French king dejmted, A. again menaced Borne, 
and again Pepin came to the help of the pope, shutting A. up in PaAda. *\Tiil]e prepar- 
ing for a new campaign, A. fell from his horse, and died three days later. Ho left no 
male heirs. 

ASTOIJ, LnsE, a German authoress of some note, hut principally known for her zeal 
in behalf of the “rights of AAmmen.” She was b. about 1820, in the vicinity of Hfilber- 
stadt, and at an early age Avas married to a Avealthy English manufaetufer. Tiieir union 
was not happy; peihaps lier peculiar vieAvs of society and of the proper position of her 
sex contributed to tlie estrangement of tlieir sympathies. After separating from her 
hushaiul, she attracted public attention, especiallyin Berlin, by appearing on tlie streets in 
man’s dress, smoking cigars, etc. This conduct brought her into several collisions with 
the police, and she Avas twice forced to leave the city. During the Slevsvig-nol stein Avar, 
however, she found a nobler s|>here for her Avoman’s nature, and displayed the greatest 
heroism and self -sacrifici ng devotion as an hospital nurse. She has written various hooks ; 
the princijial are Wild Eases (1846) and TMeschdrUr-BeminisceMen each of which 
contains 12 lyrical poems, none very able; Meine Emancipation, VeTweimnej, U7?d BecJi^fer- 
tdjimg (184.6); a novel, Aus dem L-ebhi einer Frau (1847) ; Bevolution und Contre T&mlution 
(1849). In 1851, she married Dr. Meier of Bremen. 

ASTOB, JoH:sr Jaco.b, an enterprising merchant, founder of the “American Pur 
Company,” Avas b. in a village near Heidelberg, in Germany, 1763. After spending some 
years in London, he sailed to America in 1783, and soon invested his small capital in 
furs. By economy and industry, he so increased his means that after six years he had 
acApiireifa fortune of 1)200,000. Although the increasing influence of the English fur 
companies in North America Avas unfavorable to liis plans, he now ventured to fit out 
V, K 1—52 
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two expeditions to the Oregon territory— one by Idnd, and one by sea— the purpose of 
which was to open up a regular commercial intercourse with the natives. After many 
mishaps, his object was achieved in 1811, and the fur-trndiiig station of Astoria (q.v.) 
was established; hut the war of 1812 stopped its prosperity for a tiine. From this period 
A.’vS commercial connections extended over the entire globe, and his ships %v ere found in 
every sea. He d. in 1848, leaving property amounting to $80,000,000. He left a 
of $350,000 for the establishment of a public library in New York. (Wasliinglon 
Irving’s His wealth was mainly inherited by his son W iLLiAsr, who continued 

to augment it till his death in 1875, when he is stdd to have left £10,000,000. He addtnl 
£40,000 to his father’s beqnest for a public library. He wuis known as the latidlm-d of 
New York” from the extent^ of his property in that city. See ChmthciM'H Journal, No. 
682, fourth series. 

ASTOR'GA, a city in the province of Leon, Spain, on a plain 2 m. from the Tuerto 
river; pop., est., 5000. Napoleon made A. his headquarters wiiile pursuing Sir John 
?4oore in 1809; the next year it w\as taken by Junot, and in 1812 retaken by the Spaniards, 
It has a fine, ancient, Gothic cathedral, and around it are the ruins of the old city of 
Adurica Augusta, 

ASTOE'eA, Emanuele d’, a musician, celeliratecl partly on account of his personal 
history, was b. in Sicily in IGSO. His fatiicr^ a baron of Sicily, in tlic contest respecting 
the annexation of the island to Spain, was delivered over to the enemy by his own 
mercenary soldiers, and was executed in 1701; while his wife and son (Emaimele) wore 
barbarously compelled to witness the tragedy. The wife died on the spot, and the son 
fell into a state of unconsciousness. Afterwards, through the inlevei^t of the Spanish 
princess Ilrsini, he was educated in a monastery at Astorga in Leon, from which he 
derived Ms name. Here lie especially devoted himself to music, and made such progu^.ss 
that he was invited to the court of the duke of Parma. His patron, erroneously suspect- 
ing that his daughter was receiving his addresses, sent him aw^ay to the court of the 
emperor Leopold. After LeopokPs death, A. traveled through Europe, and is snjqiosed 
to have d. in a Bolieraian monastery. His best work is the Stabat AlaUr, a masierly 
composition, of wdiich fhe original score is preserved in Oxford. 

ASTOEIA, formorV ^ ^arge village in Queens co., N. Y.. now incorporated in Long 
Island city (q.v.). it is at the junction of the Last river and the sound, opposite ilcH- 
gate, and was for many years a favorite summer residence for New Yorkers. 

ASTO'EIA, originally a furdrading station on the l(.>ft bank of the Co]urnI.)ia, near tbe 
Pacific, named from its founder, Jolm Jaco!) A.st(>r. It demands notice- bero chhdly a.s 
having been a main point in the American claim to the Oregon territory (q.v.). 

ASTOR LIBRARY, in the city of Ncyv Yoric, founded by John Jacob Aster, and 
largely increased by liis son, Williahi B. Aster. The edifice on Lafayette place is excel- 
lently adapted to the purpose, and occupies nearly the whole of a lot 285 by 120 ft. It 
Js of brick, of the Byzantine order, finely ornamented w'ltii brown -stone moklings. The 
original library room is 100 by 64 ft., and 50 ft. high, and Is reached by 86 nuuhkj steps. 
This building was opened Jan. 9, 1854, but it sooirbocame too small for its purpose, and 
William B. Aster erected a building adjoining, exactly corresponding in style and slz<^ 
.which was opened Sept. 1, 1859. The A. L. is entirely free, though no hook can he 
taken away. In languages it has no superior in the country. The books arc lu^arly all 
of practical value, fiction being entirely subordinate to works on history, arts, .sciences, 
etc. From the report for the year 1879, the follGsving facts arc; taken: The fund for the 
jnaintenance of the library is $421,000, and the endoAvment amounts to $1,112,957. 
During the year, 5809 vols. were added, and the whole numbci’ of vols at tin* end of the 
year. was 189,114. The number of readers in the halls and alcoves in 1879 was 289,042, 
a daily average of about 214. Although the nrmiher of generaJ readers Ims doubled in 
ten years, there was a sliglit falling oif in their number as compared with the previ<»us 
year, and an increase in the alcove readers, IJiis increase, which has been generally 
uniform during ten years past, has shown the inereasing attractions of the library Air 
study and research, in drawing to it students not only from the city and shite, but. from 
colleges and universities in other parts of the country and even from .Kurope. fi’hc 
trustees ’ report that in Nov., Mr. John Jacob Astor conveyed to the liliraiy, by deed 
of gifh'lbree lots of ground adjoining, 75 ft. front by 100 ft. in depth, and announced 
his intention of erecting thereon an '^addition to the present library building, 65 ft. in 
f'lont by 100ft. deep, of the same general style as the present edifice. WdlU this addition 
the library will have a front of 195 ft., and a depth of 100 ft., with an increasc-d capacity 
for books amounting to 120,000 volumes, JTie number of readers in the lialls had risen 
from 25,709 in 1872, calling for 78,935 books, to 51,725 in 1879, and 147,112 liooks. Tiie 
alcove readers were 5204 in 1870, and 7807 in 1879; the whole number of volumes in the. 
library in 1870 was 140,558; in 1879 it was 189,114. 

ASTEAEAB', a t. in the n. of Persia, capital of tlie province of the srsme name, is 
liuilt at theioot of. the northern slope of tlie Elbruz mountains, on a small river which 
runs into 'A. bay, at the s.e. extremity of tin?, fbaspian, from whicli it is distant 20 miles, 
Lat 36“ 50' n.^long. 54° 81' e. It was long the teidcnce of the Kajar princes, from 
A;, "whoim.tihe.present shah of Persia is descended; but on account of' its situation in a 
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remote corner of the kingdom, it was not fiivanced to the dignity of the metropolis of 
l\u’sia. Teheran, at the foot of the chain of mountains Avbich separates Iran troni 
Mazjuideran, hecainc the capital; and since then the importance of A. has considerably 
sunk. It is still inclosed by a dry ditch and mud-wall, B m. in circumference, but 
its gpat towers liave disappeared. Trade has increased since the establishment of a 
Russian consulate. ^ The causeway constructed by shah Abbas is kept - in good repair, 
and connects A. with Khorassan, Afghnnistan, etc. Pop. 0000 to 8000. The t. is a 
very unhealthy residence during the summer rains. 

ASTEffi'A, daughter of Zeus and Thennis, < )r of Astrieiis and Aurora, was the goddess 
of justice, the last of all the goddesses who left the earth wlieu the golden, ioge had 
passed away and men began to forge weapons and perpetrate acts of violence. She took 
her place in heaven as the constellation Virgo in the zodiac. — Greek art usually repre- 
sented her with a pair of balances in her hand, and a crown of stars on her bead* — A. is 
also tlie name of one of the planetoids (q.v.). 

ASTEiE'A. See CoiiaIj and M.:VDhepore. 

ASTEACr'ALIJS, a bone of the foot, which, by a convex upper surface and smooth 
sides, forms, with tlie leg-bones, the binge of the ankle-joint. Its lower surface is 
concav(\ and rests on the os cak/s, or lieel-bone, to which it is attached by a strong liga- 
ment. In front, it has a round liead, W'bicii rests in the concavity of the scaphoid, 
another bone of the tarsus, and upon an elastic ligament, its pressure* upon which gives 
in a great measure the necessary elasticity to the foot: it is at this joint that inversion 
and (wersion of the foot take place. It will he seen that the A. is a bone of great import- 
ance to the member, as it supports the w^eight of tlie body in standing, and enters into 
most of the movements of the foot. It is" occasionally displaced, generally in front of 
the outer ankle. 

ASTEACj'ALUS, a genus of plants of the natural order legunvirwm, sub-order papil- 
ionaam. The pod is more or less perfectly 2-celled. The leaves are pinnate, w^ith a 
terminal leaflet. The species are numerous, 'natives chiefly of the temperate and colder 
parts of the old world, shrubby, and often spipy, or unarmed and herbaceous. A number 
of the shrubby species yield the substance called tragacanth (q.v.), or gum tragacantli. — 
jLboMiciis^ annual, native of the s. of Europe, with upright branching stems, is 
cultivated in Hungary, Germany, and other parts of Europe, for its seeds, which are 
roasted, ground, and used as a substitute for coffee, or mixed with it to improve its 
flavor. — The sweet milk-vetch, or wuld licorice (A. glycyphyllos), a native of Britain and 
other parts of Europe, perennial, with long and very thick roots, which penetrate deep 
into the soil, and almost prostrate stems, 3 ft. in length, is occasionally cultivated 
for food of cattle, yielding a very abundant herbage'. Cattle are not fond of it at first, 
but are said to become fond of it after being accustomed to it for some lime. The roots 
have soiYiewhat of the sweetness of licorice. 

ASTBAEHAF', originally a province of the Mogul empire, but united with the Rus- 
.sian empire in 1554. At present, A. forms one of the s.e. governments of Russia in 
Europe, and is bounded on the s. by tlie Caspian sea and the Caucasus; on the w., by the 
country of tlie Bon Cossa,cks; on the n., by the government of Saratov; and on the 
e., by Orenburg. Area, 50,000 sq.m.; pop. ’*T0, 60h514. The province of A. is ahrost 
entirely a barren waste, the only "fertile portions being the banks of the Volga, which 
dlvide.3 the province into two equal parts. Salt is procured from the marshes" of the 
steppes, considerable numbers of cattle are reared, and the annual value of the sturgeon- 
fishing in the Volga is as much as 2,500,000 rubles (about £400,000). The climate varies 
from F. in summer, to- 13® in winter. The population is composed of diverse eie- 
ineiits-— Russian, Tartar, Georgian, Armenian, Bokharese, Persian, and Hindoo. 

Astrakhan, the chief t. of the governmentof the same name, is situated on an island 
of the Volga, ami iie:ir the Ca.spian sea, in lat. 46® 21' n., and long. 48' 4'e. It is tlie seat 
of a Greek ardibl.shop and an Armenian bi.shop; has 37 Greek, 2 Roman Catholic, 1 Prot- 
estant. and 2 Armenian churches; 15 mosques, an Indian temple, a gynmasium, a sem- 
inary for prie.sts, a botanical garden, and many mams fact orie.s. Pop.' ’(>7, 47,830. The 
houses are mostly of wood, ami irregularly built. The fisheries in the Volgsi supply 
occupation to great iiiimbers! of the inhabitants of A. and its neighborhood. "Tlie prin- 
cipal export.s are ](‘ather, linen, ami woolen goods, salted sturgeon, caviare, and isinglass. 
Imports consist cliietiy of g<'»Id-eml)roidered silken goods iroiu Persia,, silk stuffs, woolen 
goods, rice, rhubjirb, raw salk, drugs, etc. From July to Oct. the neighborhood of A. 

freipiently visited by swairms of locusts. — A. is the name of a fine description of fur, 
die produce' of a vai’iety of sheep found in Bokhara, Persia, and Syria. 

• ASTEAL SPIEITS. The star {Gw astwii) and -fire worship of the eastern religions 
rested on the doctrine tliat every heavenly body is animated by a pervading spirit, form- 
ing, as it were, its soul; and this doctrine passed into the religio-physical theories of the 
Greeks and Jews, and even into the Christian world, In'llie demonology or spirit- 
systems of Christendom in tlie middle ages, A. S. are conceived of sometiines as fallen 
angels, sometimes as .souls of departed men, sometimes as spirits originating in fire, and 
hovering between heaven, earth, and licll, Avilliout belonging to anyone of the.se prov- 
inces. Their intercourse with men and their influence were variously represented. 
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according to the notion formed of their nature. ^ As the belief in spirits iiikI witchcrafl 
reached its height in the 15th c., the demoiiologists, or special students of this subject^ 
systematized the strange fancies of that wild period; and A. S. were made to occupy 
the first rank among evil or demoniacal spirits. Paracelsus, however, and others attrib 
uted to every human being an astral spirit, or sidereal element, in which the iiuman 
soul, or spirit proper, is thought to inhere, and whicli lives for a time alter the person 
dies. 

ASTEIHGEITTS, medicines employed for the purpose of contracting the animal fi!)ers 
and canals, so as to check fluxes, hemorrhage, and diarrhea. The drugs most com- 
monly used as A. are alum, catechu, oak-galls, rhalany-root, etc. Many of the vegvta}>le 
A. owe that property, in whole or in great part, to tannin,. A severe degree of cold is a 
powmiful astringent. 

ASTEOCA'EyiTM (from the Gr. adron, a star, and Irmjm; a nut), a genus of pnhns, 
of wdiich about sixteen species are known, natives of tropical Aincalca, remarkable for 
the abundance of acute and formidable spines — in some cases a foot long — with wliicdi 
.almost every part — stem, leaves, spathc, and fruit-stalk — is armed. They have beauti- 
ful pinnated leaves; some of them are lofty, others are of very moderate height, as 8 to 
15 ft., whilst some are almost or altogether stemless. ^ The ^fruit of some specif is eat- 
able — a juicy pulp covering a stony seed — as the fruit of the Mitkumuuu palm (yi„ 
muTumuru), the pulp of which is said to resemble a melon in flavor, iias a sort musky 
odor, and is highly esteemed. It is a palm of only about 8 to 13 ft. high, abumlant 
about Para and elsewhere on the Amazon. Cattle roam the forests in quest of its fruit.,, 
and swine fatten on the seed, which they crush with their teeth, although to break it 
requires a smart blow of a hammer, and in hardness it almost resembles vegetable ivory. 
Another edible fruit is that of the Tucuma' palm (M. tuewna), abundant in the same regions. 
These fruits are about an inch long, the murumurii ovate, the tucuma almost globular. 
The tucuma palm is 30 to 40 ft. high, the stem encircled with narrow rings of black 
spines, which are disposed with bean tifiil regularity. The TvcIjm palm {A, Tulgan), a 
species quite distinct from the tucuma, and more lofty, is of great importance to the 
Indians, and in places where it is not indigenous, is cultivated with care for the sake of 
the epidermis of its unopened leaves, of 'which they make cordage, very useful for bow- 
si rings, fisliiiig-nets, etc. The fiber is at once fine, strong, and durable, and may yet 
perhaps become important as an article of commerce. Beautiful hammocks are made 
of tiicuni thread, which are sold at about £3 each, or if ornamented with feather- work 
borders, at twice that sum. Martins, in his great work on palms, has, hy mistake, rei>- 
resented the tucumainstead of thetucum palm as yielding this fiber. See' Wallace, Falm 
Treca of the Amazon, Bond., 1853. The fiber is obtained by cutting do'wn the terminal 
bud or column of unopened leaves which rises from tiie coiiter of the crown of foliage. 
The tender leaflets are then carefully stripped of their epidermis, in pale, ribbon-like 
pellicles, 'which shrivel up almost to a thread. These are tied in bundle.s and dried, and 
are afterwards twisted into thread, or made into thicker cords, by more rolling and man- 
ipulation, 

AS'TEOIABE (from two Greek 'words signifying “ to take the stars”), the name 
given by the Greeks to any circular instrument for observing the stars. Circular ring.s, 
arranged as in the armillary sphere (q.v.), were used for this purpose. A proji'Ction of 
the sphere upon a plane, 'with a graduated rim and sights for taking altitudes, wasknowm 
as an A. in the palmy days of astrology, and wa.s the badge {)f the astrologer. Tlie A. 
has been superseded by the. more perfect instruments of modern astronomy. 

ASTEOLOGrY meant originally much the same as “ the knowledge of the 

stars,” but was at length restricted to the science of predicting future events, especially 
the fortunes of men, from the positions of the heavenly bodies. This wa.s considered the 
higher, the real science; wdiile the mere knowledge of the stars Ihemsc-lves, their places 
and motions (astronomy), was, till a very recent period, cultivated mostly with a vie\v to 
(judicial) astrology. A. is one of the most ancient forms of superstition, and is fouiid 
prevailing among the nations of the east (Egyptians, Chaldeans, Hindoos, (fliincse) at 
the very dawn of history.' The Je\Vs bcca.me much addicted to it after the eaptivitv. 
It spread into the west and to Rome about the beginning of the Christian era. A strologors 
played an important part at Rome, where they were called Chaldeans and mathenia- 
ticians; and though often banished by the senate and emperors under pain of death, and 
otherwise persecuted, they continued to liold their ground. The Roman poet Manilins, 
author of an astronomical pocim still extant, was addicted to A. ; and even Ptolemy the 
astronomer did not escape the infection, which in his time had become universal, It 
accords well with the predeslinarian doctrines of Mohammedanism, and was accordingly 
cultivated with great ardor by the Arabs from the 7th to the IStli century. Some of the 
early Christian fathers argued against the doctrines of A., others received them in a 
modified form. In its public capacity, the Catholic church several limes condemned the 
system ; but many zealous Catholics, even churchmen have cultivated it. Cardinal d’ Ailly, 
“ the eagle of the doctors of Prance” (d. 1420), is said to have calculated the horoscope 
of Jesus Christ, and maintained that the deluge might have been iiredictcd by A. For 
centuries the most learned men continued devoted to this delusive science; Regiomon- 
;i ta&us, the famous mathematician^ Cardan, even Tycho Brahe and Kepler, could not 
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Kepler saw the weakness of A. as a science, but could not 
‘\?fJ^am coniiectioii between the of 

^ of those under them. The Copernican system gave tlie 
death-blow to A Wlieii the earth itself was found to be only one of\he planets, it 
/eemcd absuid that aU the others should be occupied in influencing it. The argument 
f T, little force, but it produced the effect. Belief in A, is not now ostensibly pro- 
iessed in coimtry, though a few solitary advocates hayefrom time to time 

^ A? P Germany, Astrologie (Bamb., 1816). But it still holds sway in 
1 1 C cast, and among Mohammedans wherever situated. Even in Europe the craving of 
tile Ignorant of all countries for divination is still gratified by the publication of multi- 
tudes 01 almanacs eontaiiiing astrological predictions, though the writers no longer 
Ijelieve in them. 


Many xiassages of our old writers are unintelligible wdthoiit some knowledge of astro- 
logical terms, numbers of which have taken root in the language. In the technical rules 
b}'' wiiicli liunian destiny w^as foreseen, the heavenly played an important part. 

Astioiogeis weie by no means at one as to the 'way of laying out those houses. A veiy 
generiu Avay was to draw great circles through the n, and s. points of the horizon, as 
mericiians pass through the poles, dividing the heavens, visible and invisible, into 
twel ve equal parts--six above the horizon, and six belo'w. These were the tw^elve houses, 
and were numbered onw^ard, beginning with that which lay in thee, immediately below’’ 
the honzon. 1 lie first; w^as called the house of life; the second, of fortune, or riches; 
the third of brethren; the fourth, of relations; the fifth, of children; the sixth, of 
health; the seventh, of piarriage; the eighth, of death, or the upper portal; the ninth, 
Of. religion; the tenth, of dignities; the eleventh, of friends and benefactors; the twelfth, 
of enemies, or of captivity. The position of the twelve houses for a given time and place 
the instant of an iudividual’s birth, .for instance— w' as a theme. To construct such a 
plan was to cast the person’s nativity. The houses had different powers, the strongest 
being the first ; as it contained tlie part of the heavens about to rise, it wms called the 
(miendaat, and the point of the ecliptic cut by its upper boundary was the horoscope. 
Each house had one of the heavenly bodies as its Zerd, who w’as strongest in his own 
lioiiae. 


ASTSOSTOMY (Gr. astron, a star, a law) teaches wdiatever is known of the 

hcavGialy bodies. ^ A. may be properly divided under three heads. 1. Geometrical or 
Mamemahcal A., including the exact determination of the numerical and geometrical ele- 
ments of the heavenly bodies— that is, their distances, shapes, magnitudes, the figures 
they describe in their motions, etc. 2. Physical A., or the nature of the powmrs or forces 
that carry on the heavenly motions, the laws that they observe, and the calculation of 
the motions from a knowledge of these laws. 3. Sidereal A., or wdiatever is ascertained ' 
regarding the universe of the fixed stars. A. might form another division, 

W'hich w’biild include a knowledge of the various astronomical instruments; and a famil- 
iarity generally with the rules and calculations by which the requisite results are deduced 
from observations. 

Sucli parts of this extensive subject as are deemed suited to the present w’ork, will be 
found under their appropriate heads, such as xAbebration op Light, Circle, Comet, 
F.qcATOR, FrxED Stars, Libration, Parallax, Planetoids, Planets, Precession, 
Refraction, Solar System, Sun, Time, Transit Instrument, etc. A brief sketch of 
the history of astronomical discovery is all that can be attempted in the present article. 

The history of A. dates from a very early period. It is the most ancient of all the 
sciences. The Chinese, Hindoos, Chaldeans, Egyptians, [and even the Greeks, are known 
to have investigated the heavens very long before the Christian era. But with the first 
four nations, A. may be said to have been a sentiment rather than a science— a vague 
notion built up out of crude speculations, rather than a correct theory founded on sys- 
tematic observation. In China, A. wars intimately associated Avith state politics; the 
Indians, Chaldeans, and Egyptians made it a matter of religion; and each of these 
nations applied it to astrological purposes. In Greece alone Avas it prosecuted for its own 
mke. 

The Chinese, Chaldeans, Hindoos, and Egyptians each claim the honor of having 
l)(?en the first students of A., and each has had advocates to support its claim. TheTir- 
A^alore tiibles (asserted by the llimloos to belong to an epoch of 3102 years b.c. — the com- 
mencement of the Cali-yug, or iron age, of their mj'tliology — at wdiich period a con junc- 
tion of Die sun, moon, and planets is said to have occurred) are, so far as their date is 
concerned, altogether unreliable. j\Ioderu calculations have conclusively proA^ed that no 
sucii conjunction could posHbly have taken place at the time specified; and the elements 
of the tallies are, in the genera, i opinion of scientific men, of a character far in adATince 
of tlie actual observations of that period. There is no doubt that the epoch is fictitious 
— that the date of these tables is fixed much earlier tlian their internal evidence justifies; 
but it is matter of dispute Avhelher they Avere the result of the observations of Hindoos 
themselves at some later period before the Christian era, or whether they AA’cre con- 
structed after that era from data furnished to them, by the Arabs or Greeks. Those 
who liold the former view, quote Die well-known mathematical attainments of the Indians, 
and th<;ir aA’ersion to intercourse with foreigners, as arguments in its favor; those Avho 
support the latter, p(.nDt out that the tables are a mean between those of Ptolemy and 
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Albategnius, or A1 Eatani, a distinguished Arabian astronomer, and therefore likely tQ 
have been derived from tliese two sources. Those who are interested in the question of 
the originality of these tables, may refer to JDelainbre, and to Bailly's iA.sA de V Ad yoao- 
mie Indknne. 

The Chinese have astronomical annals claiming to go back 2857 years b.c.^ In these 
tiiere is little record of anything but of the a})pearance of comets and solar eeUpscs ; and 
regarding the latter phenomena, they tell nothing, save the fact and date of their occur- 
" rence. Professional astronomers were compelled to predict every eclipse iiiKlcr jiaiu of 
death. The popular idea was that an eclipse was a monster liavi ug evil designs on tlui sun, 
and it was customary to make a great noise by shouting, beaUng of gongs, etc., in order to 
f lighten it away from its solar prey. The many eclipses which the Chinese report luive 
been recalculated, but not more than one anterior to the time of Ptolemy could be veri- 
hed. At an early period, however, the Chinese appear to luwe been acquainted ‘with, 
the luni-solar cycle of 19 years (introduced into Greece by Melon, and since knowm as 
the Metonic cycle), and they had also divided the j^ear into oGol days. Solstitial oliserv- 
ances are said to have been made by a gnomon in the 11th c. b.c. To the burning of all 
scientific books by one of their princes (Tsiii-Chi-Hong-Ti), 221 b.c,, the Chinese atti-ili- 
ute the loss of many theories or methods previously iu use. The precession of the equi- 
noxes was not known to the Chinese until 400 a. r>., but long prior to that they were 
familiar with the motion of the planets. 

The mass of evidence seems in favor of the plains of Chaldea being the primal seat 
of ohservative A. The risings and settings of the heavenly bodies and eclqises were sub- 
jects of observation and notation by their priests at a very remote period. Simplicius 
and Porphyry mention that Aristotle had transmitted to hiiii from Babylon, by order of 
Alexander the great, a catalogue of eclipses observed during 1900 years preceding the 
conquest of that city by the Macedonians. Ptolemy gives six of the eclipses from tliis 
catalogue, but the earliest does not extend further back than 720 b.c. The probability 
therefore is that the statement of Simplicius, as to their early date, is an exaggeration. 
In these observations, the time is only given in hours, and the part of the diameter 
eclipsed within a quarter; but rough as they are, they are the earliest reliable observa- 
tions extant; and a comparison of them wdtli modern observations, led Hailey to the dis- 
covery of the doctrine of the moon’s acceleration — that is, that sjie now moves round the 
earth with greater velocity than formerly. It is remarkably illustrative of their habit of 
diligent observation, that the Chaldeans" were acquainted wdth the cycle of 6o851- days, 
during wdiicli the moon 'makes about 223 synodical revolutions, and experiences {lie 
same number of eclipses, alike, too, iu order and magnitude, comparing cycle witli 
cycle. Tlie clepsydra as a clock, the gnomon for determining the solstices, and a horni- 
■ spherical dial for ascertaining the positions of the sun, were used by the Chaldeans, and 
they have the credit of the invention of the zodiac and the duodecimal division of the 
day. 

The Egyptians, it is supposed, were the first instructors of the Greeks in A. They 
do not, however, appear to have observed much for themselves. The meaning of what 
data they have left behind them can be guessed at only in a few instances. Ko mention is 
made by Ptolemy of the idea ascribed to them, that the planets ]\Iercury and Venus 
moved round the sun; the probability therefore is, Ptolemy not being likely to overlook 
such a novel theory, that they entertained no such notion at the time of liis visit, but that 
it is an after-thought of more recent ages. From the accuracy with which, some of the 
pyramids face the cardinal points, there is a supposition that they must have been ereetevi 
for astroiiomieal purposes; but if it be true, as is stated, that Shales tauglit the Egyp- 
tians bow to find the height of the pyramids by the sliado^v, and that the Tatter informed 
Herodotus that the sun had twice been seen to rise in the west, the conclusion is that 
the A. of the ancient Egyptians was very meager and absurd. 

Up to this time, A. is little else tlian tniditiom The Greeks have the honor of elevat- 
ing it into a reliable history, and to the dignity of a science. Tliales (640 b.c), the 
founder of the Ionic school, laid the foundation of Greek A. He it w'as wlio iirst prf)p- 
agated the theory of the earth’s sphericity. The sphere he divided into fi^'c zones. He 
predicted the year of a great solar eclipse, but this it is now supposed he must have 
casually succeeded in doing— the Greeks at this time having no observations of their 
own to guide them— by means of the Chaldean saros, or period of 18 years and 10 days, 
which gives a regular recurrence of eclipses. He made the Greeks, who, prior to bis 
time, wmre content to navigate their vessels by the Great Bear- a rough approximation to 
the north— acquainted with the lesser constellation of that name, a much better guide for 
the mariner. His system, however, contained a good deal of absurdity. Among other 
things, he held that the stars were composed of hre, and that the earth was the center 

r of the universe. The successors of Thales held opinions which in many respects are 

wonderfully in accordance with modern ideas. Anaximander, it is said, held that the 
earth moved about its own axis, and tliat the moon’s light w\as reflected from the sun. 
To him is also attributed, on somewhat slender authority, the belief in the irrand idea of 
the plurality of worlds. Anaxagoras, who transferred the Ionic school from Miletus to 
Athens, is said to have offered a conjecture that, like the eartii, the moon hud habitations, 
hills, and valleys. 

" ' \ Pythagoras (500 b,0.), who was the next astronomer of eminence, -was very far in ad- 
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Tiuice of liis predecessors. Ke x-^'oroiilgated, on grounds fanciful enougli, llie tlicory, 
the triitli of which, however, litis been since established, that the sun is the center of 
the ]diinetury world, and that the earth circulates round it. Pythagoras also first taught 
that the ruorning and evening staiMverc in reality one and the same i)lanet. But the 
vic'.ws of I-'ythagoras met with little or no support from his successors until' the time of 
Copernicus. Between Pythagoras and the advent of the Alexandrian school, nearly a 
(;oux)ie of centuries latcn*, the most prominent names in astronomical annals are those of 
Melon (4d2 ij.c.), who introduced the liuii-solar cycle, as already intimated, and, in con- 
pmclion with Eucteinon, observed a solstice at Athens in the 3 ^ear 424 B.c. ; Calllppus 
oblO B.C.), Vvdio improved the Mctonic cycle; Eudoxus of Cnidus (370 b,c.), who brought 
into C- recce tlio \Tar of 365]: days, and wrote some works on A. ; and Nicetas of S^^ra- 
cuse, who is reported to have taught the diurnal motion of the earth on its axis. 

To the AlexaiKlrian school, owing its existence to the munificent Ptolemies, w^e ai*e 
indebted bii* the first systematic observations in A Hitherto the truths of A. rested 
on no betler cvitlence than the conjectures of sagacious minds, and these being opx)osed 
to the testimony of the senses,, met with but little acceptance from the Vvorld. Tlie 
Alexandrian scliool originated a connected series of observations relative to the consti- 
tution of the universe. The positions of the fixed stars were determined, the paths of 
the idancts carefully traced, and the solar and lunar inequalities more accurately ascer- 
tained. Angular distances were calculated with instruments suitable to the pmrpose by 
trigonometrical mctliods, and ultimately the school of Alexandria presented to the worlcl 
tlie first system of theoretical astronomy that had ever comprehended an entire plan of 
the celestial inotions. The systmn we know to be false, and inferior to the Pythagorean 
notions; but it had the merit of being founded upon a long and patient observation of 
])hciiomemi, a principle which finally^ brought about its own destruction, while the pre- 
vious theories were the results of pure hypothesis. 

The most interesting circumstances connected with the eaidy history of the Alexan- 
drian school are the attemi)ts made to determine the distance of the earth from the sun, 
and the magnitude of the terrestrial globe, ilristarchus of Samos — the pioneer of the 
l.'opernicaii system, as llumboldt calls him— is the author of an ingenious plan to ascer- 
tain the former. See Aiiistaiichus OF Samos. 

Among other eminent members of this school were Timocliaris and Aristyllus, who 
made tlie oliservatious which, together with observations of his own, euable'd tlippar- 
e*Uus (q.v.) to discover the precession of the equinoxes; Eratosthenes (q.v.), who was the 
first who attempted to determine on true principles the magnitude of the earth, and to 
clear, ^as Iluinljoldt expresses it, “ the description of the earth from its fabulous tradi- 
tions;” and Autolycus, whose books on A. are the earliest extant in the Greek language. 

_ We have r.o]v arrived at by far the greatest name we have yet met in. astronomical 
science — that of Hipparchus of Bithyriia (160-125 B.C.), and here ma,y be said to begin 
the real written Jii story of scientillc A,; for not until his era were there facts correct 
enough and sutricient in number upon -which to build a system. Hipparchus was at 
once a theorist, a mathematician, and an observer. lie catalogued no less than 1081 
slars.^ This is the first reliable catalogue v/e have. He discovered, as wo have already 
inontiontHl, tlic prctcessiou of the equinoxes; he determined, with greater exactitude than 
ids prcdecessoi’s had done, tlie mean motion as well as the inequality of ^ the motion of 
the sun; and also the length of the year. He also . determined the mean motion of the 
moon, lier eccentricity, the equation of her center, and the inclination of her orbit; and 
he suspected tlie inecjuality afterwards discovered by Ptolemy (the evection). He 
‘invented processes analogous to plane and spherical trigonometry^ and was the first to 
use right ascuaisions and declinations, which he afterwards abandoned in favor of lati- 
tudes and longitudes. 

For more than two centuries and a half after the demise of this indefatigable astron- 
omer, 'we meet v/ith no I'aime of note. Ptolemy (130-150 a.d.) is the next wdio rises 
above the mass of mediocrities. Besides being a practical astronomer, he was accom- 
plished ns a miisicin,n, a geographer, and mathematician. His most important discovery- 
in A, was tlie libra, tion or evection of the moon. He also was the first to point out the 
elTect of nfrnction. He extended and im|}roved many of the theories of Hipparchus, 
and was the founder of tlie false system known by^ his name, and which was universally 
accepted as tlie true thcoiy of the universe, until the researches of Copernicus exploded 
it. The Ptolemaic sy'stcm, expounded in the Great Golleetion, or,, as it was called hy^ the 
Arabs, the Alitu!fic><t — from which source most of our knowledge of Greek A. is derived 
— placed the earth immovable in the center of the universe, making the entire heavens 
revolve round it in the course of twenty -four hours. 

With Ptole.rnv' closes the originality of the Greek school. His successors were men 
of no marJv, confining tliemselves for the most part to astrologyq or to comments on 
earlier writers. It is to tJie Arabs that we owe the next advances in A. They com- 
menced malting observations 762 a.b., in the reign of the Caliph A1 Mansur, who gave 
great eneourage.nKait to science, as did also his successors,' the “good Haroun Alrascbid” 
and Al Mamouni, both of whom were themselves diligent students of A. For four 
centuries (he Arabs prosecuted the study of the science with assiduity, but they are 
chiefly^ meritorious as observers. They had little capacity for speculation, and through- 
out held the Greek theories in superstitious reverence. They, however, determined with. 
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scliool wore iUbategaius or A1 Batani (880 aj).), who discovorod llio niolioii of the solar 
{ipogee (see Anomalistic Yeah), and ^vliO was also tlie first to make use of sines ana versc'd 
sines instead of chords; he corrected the Greek observations, and was allogetiuT the 
most distinguished observer between HipxDarchus and the Ckpernican era; and Ibn- 
Yunis (1000 A.D.), an excellent mathematician, who^tmide observations of great 
tance in determining the disturbances and eccentricities of Jupiter and Saturn, and who 
was the first to use cotangents and secants. 

In the northern part of Persia, an observatory was erected by a descendant of tiic 
renowned warrior Genghis Khan, where some tables were constructed by Kasir-Eddiu; 
and at Sainarcand, Ulugh Beg, a grandson of Timur, made, iu 14B:-> a.ix, many obs(U’- 
vations, and the most correct catalogue of slai-s which, up to his time, had ])een 
published. . 

In the IStli c., A. was again introduced into T\:estorn Europe, the first translation 
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bosco), iii 12i30 wrote a book of great repute in its day on the spheres, ohielly abridged 


from Ptolemy; and among others who did much to promote a taste for A. were Purbach 
(14G0), liCgiomontanus (John Muller), who died in 14TG, and ‘\Yaltherus, a pu|>il of the 
latter, ^vlio made numerous observations of Jiierit. 

We now come to the illustrious name of Copernicus (b, 1473, d. 1543), to whom was 
reserved the grand honor and the danger — for there is ever danger in bringing old 
notions into disrepute by introducing new systems of truth — of expJoding thePloleinaic 
idea, and of promulgating a correct, though imperfect tlieory of the universc.^ Ilis sys- 
tem is in some part a revival and systematic application of the opinions said to ha\e 
been held by Pythagoras. It makes the sun the immovable center of the univer.se. 
around which all the planets revolve in concentric orbits, Mercury and Yenus within 
the earth’s orbit, and all tiie other planets without it. In the Copernican theory, theye 
were many of the old notions v/hich have since been exploded. It is a current belief 
that Copernicus, afraid to state boldly such heterodox views of the urii^'er^;e as tli(),se 
he entertained, gave them forth in the form of an hypothesis. Iluinboldt, in Ids Kecond 
volume of Chsnios (p. 345), denies that he did so. This distinguished authority says; 
“ The language of Copernicus is powerful and free, and bursts” forth from his inrao.st 
convictions, and thus sufficiently refutes tlic ancient opinion, tliat ho has brought for- 
ward the system which is immortalized by his name, as an hypothesis made for the con- 
venience of calculating astronomers, or for one which has but a probable fcHindation.” 
The same author also refutes the popular notion that Copernicus died a few hours after 
receiving a printed copy of his book. lie wtiS brol^cn dowm in body and mind wdicn 
his w'ork On, the Rcvoluihris of the lleai^srdy Bodies W’as brought to him, but he did not 
die until “ many days afteiwards, on the 24tli May, 1543.” 

Among the contemporaries of Copernicus were Rheinliold, who constructed the 
Prutenic tables; Ilccorde, who vras tlie first to vr rite on A. in English; and Konius, a 
Portuguese, who invented a mctliod for dividing llie cirtilc. The study of A. wais 
also much aided about this time by the liberality of the Landgrave of ries.se-Ca.ssel, 
William lY. 

Decidedly the most industrious observer and eminent practical astronomer from tb.e 
time of tlie Arabs to tbe latter half of the lOtli c. wus Tycho Brahe (b, 1546, d. 1601*. 
Considerable^ odium attaches to him on account of his rcpudlaliou of tbe CopcTnican 
system, but it should not be forgotten tliat in the time of Tycho that S 3 ’stem was not 
supported by the conclusive evidence we are now in possession of. T^ycho’s sy.stem, 
which made the sun move round the earth, and all the other planets roimd the sun, tlicy 
moving with it round the earth, explained all natural phenomena then ob.^erved ccjually 
wxdl, w’hiic it must have appeared more probable than the crude and, at tliat era, unde- 
monstrable theories of Copernicus. Tyclio Brahe compiled a catalogue of 777 fixed 
stars, more perfect than any that had previously appeared. He* made 1 lie first table of 
refractions, and discovered the'variation and annual equation of the moon, the inequaii-' 
ties of the motion of the nodes, and the inclination of tbe imu*,r orbit, and rejected th <3 
trepidation of tbe precession, which had hitherto injurious]}' alLCclcd all tables. He 
also made some interesting cometary investigations. 

To his researches arc mainly diie. the discovery by Kepler (b. 1571, d. 1G30) of tlK*se 
famous law's wdiich have rendered his name immortal. See ICpmLER. To Kepler is (iue 
the credit of divesting the Copernican system of its absurdities. Kepler is also saiil to 
have had some notion of the law of gravitation. 

Galileo Galilei (b. 1564, d. 1642) first applied the telescope (whicli he made from a. 
general description of the instrument of Hans Lipperhey of Holland, who was the first 
inventor of the telescope) to the investigation of the heavens. He was rewaixled by tli<^ 
discovery of the inequalities on the moon’s surface. The important discoveries of tbe 
four satellites of Jupiter, the ring of Saturn~not then di.dinctly rc^cognized as a circle— 

• the spots on the smi, and the crescent form of Yenus, follow^ed in quick succession. 
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For propag'atmg the Copernican doctrine of the world, Galileo incurred the displeasure 
01 the priests, and was compelled by the Inquisition to retract his opinions. 

the eternal laws of nature are not to be suspended by the recantation of a 
philosopher forced hy the tyranny of priestcraft. The earth moved gi’aiuliy on round 
the sun m spite of both; and scientific truth was now" too old to remain’in the restrictive 
leading-strings of any ecclesiasticisru. 

epoch in tlie liistoiy of A. brings us to England and Newton (b. 1G43. 
V.. 11 27). in the interval, practical A. had profited largely by the logarithms of Napier; the 
mathnnitlca,! researches of Descartes; the applicatioi^ of the telescope to the quadrant by 
Dascoigne, an Englisliiiian, and afterwards by Aiizoiit and Picard; by Homer’s dis- 
covery of the progressive modon, and measurement of the velocity, ol* light; by the 
invention of Vernier; and the application of the pendulum to clocks by Hiyghens, who 
also brouglit into use the spiihi spring, and made some valuable observations on the ring 
and satellites of Saturn; as well as by the investigations of Norwood, Horrocks, Hooke, 
Hi;veIIus, Gilbcu’t, Leibnitz, and Doininicus Cassini, to the last of whom especially ihc 
scientific world owes much. ^Hnong a variety /ther valuable observations and dis- 
coveries may be mentioned his thorough investigation of the zodiacal light, his deter- 
niinalion of the rotations of Jupiter and Mars, and of tlve motions of Jupiter’s satellites 
Iroui their eclipses, his discovoiy of the dual character of Saturn’s ring, and also of four 
ot his satellites. Newton’s fame rests upon his discovery of the law of gravitation, upon 
which the cominon belief is he was led to speculate by the fall of an apple. Newton 
announced Ills discovery in the PrinGipia in 1687, which was briefly that eveiy particle of 
matter is attracted by, or gravitates to, eveiy other particle of matter, with a force 
inversely jiroportional to the squares of their distances. The first gleam of this grand 
conclusion D said to have so overpowered Newton that he had to suspend his calculations, 
and call in a friend to flnish the few arithmetical computations that were incomplete. 
''Fiiis discovery is perhajis the grandest effort of human genius of which we have any 
record. ^ Newton also made the'iruporlaut discovery of the revolution of comets round 
the .sun in conic sections, proved the earth’s form to be an oblate spheroid, gave a theory 
of the moon and tides, invented fluxions, and wrote upon Optics. 

Willie the fouudatioiLS of physical A. were thus broadl 3 r laid hy Newton, Flamsteed 
— the lirst astronomer-royal at Greenwich, to whom, until recently, scant justice has 
been done-— mid Halley v/ere greatly improving and extending tlie practical department 
of the science. To the former we are indebted for numerous observations on the fixed 
stars, on planets, satellites, and comets, and for a catalogue of 2884 stars, llh 
(MlC'Stu formed, a new era in sidereal A. Br. Halley, "who succeeded Flamsteed as 
astronomor-royal, di..scc)vered the accelerated mean motion of the moon, and certain 
if-ierpinlities in Jujpiter and Saturn, but he is most famed for his successful investigations 
into the motions and nature of comets. His succe5:iSor was Dr. Bradley, who, in the 
year of Newton’s death, made the important discovery of the aberration of light, which 
fiirnish,es the only direct and conclusive proof we have of the earth’s annual motion. 
To him also wo are indebted for our knowledge of the nutation of the earth’s axis. lie 
was, beslde.s, an unwearied observer, and left behind him at his death upwards of 60,000 
observation.^. Altogether, Bradley’s is deservedly one of the most Iionored names in 
modern A. Br. ?,Iasliely.ue, who was appointed to the observatory after Bradley, origi- 
nated the Nd'pj'fuU Alrmnao, 

.Merely to mention Uie names of men who from the death of Bradley to the present 
time have adled, hy tlieoiy and practice, to our knowdedge of A., vrould extend this 
svnopsls inu.di beyond Ihe limit necessarily assigned to It. If tlie ISlh c. opened with 
lustre derived from the physical demoubtrations of Newdon, it closed magnificent^" with 
the telescopic dl.^coveries of Sir William Ilerscliel, wlio added to our universe a primary 
planet (Uranus) with Its satellites, gav(3 two more satellites to Saturn, resolved the milky- 
way into count less myriads of stars, and unraveled,the mystery of nebuhe and of^ double 
ami triiile stars. .Laland, Lagrange, Laeaillc, and Delainbre" in the Litter halt of the 
18th c., did much ly their, researches and analyses to s^^steinatize and improve the 
sciem'c of A. Tlie inslrumcnhil means of observation were also, during tJiat timp, 
brougld to hiu'h pcalbction. Laplace, in his great work the Mikaniqvx (Mede (1799- 
1808}. gave what rarther proof vras needed of the truth and sufficiency of the Newtonian 
theory. 

I'iie lOlli e. opened Avith the discovery of the four small planets — Ceres, in 1801, by 
Fiaz/.a,; Pa.llas umi Vesta In; Gibers — the former in 1802, and the latter in 1807; and Juno, 
by Harding, in 1804. Lri815. Hencke discovered the fifth of this group revolving 

bciwi‘eii biars and h’upitcr, to which the name of Astnea was given; and by the end of 
18T9, 200 pliinelolds Opv.) laid been discovered. The greatest event of the century has 
been the discovery of the planet Neptune in 184G. 

Ohsi*rvat ions upon Uranus had showm the motions of that planet to present great 
irrt\gularili{*s, wliich could not he explained hy the action of Jupiter and Saturn; and 
after ('arefuHv examining the analytical theory of Uranus, Leverriei*. a young academi- 
cian of France, in the summc'r of ISIO, published the elements of an undiscovered pLiuet, 
the cause of tlm pcrturba.lion.s. He boldly predicted its existence, calculated its mass, 
and rehu'red its jiiact* In tlie iieaveiis; and scarcely a month afteiwards. on the 28d of 
Sci)t., the lilllu rto concealed f>hject (Neptune) was found by M. Galle of Berlin. But 
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3t lias only beea by accidental circumstances tJiat France lias tlie honor of this^ remark* 
able adiievement. Mr. Adams of Cambridge had arrived at results more jierfect than 
those of Leverrier, and had communicated tiiem to Mr. Ciialiis, professor of A. at Cain- 
hridge in Sept., 1845, a year before- the discovery of the planet, and nearly a year bd’ore the 
publication of Leverrier’s final calculations. Mr. Cliallis, it apiicars, commenced a 
search for the planet on July 29th, and on Aug. 4th and 12tli, lie a(;iual]y seized the 
planet, and recorded two positions of it, but did not recognize it, through not coniparing 
his observations, which a pressure of occupation, and an impression that the discovery 
required a much more extensive search, prevented. But for this, and the nonqmblication 
of the Cambridge mathematician’s results at the time they were forwarded to Sir George 
Airy in Oct., 1845, the honorable position of M. LeveiTier would have been occupied by 
Mr." Adams, and that of M. Galle by Mr. Cliallis. 

The century, however, has been chiefly remarkable for its laborious efforts to correct, 
systematize, and extend the results of former discoveries. Admirable and extensive 
catalogues of stars and double stars, ana of nebulae, have been made; and optical and 
other instruments have been brought "c what appears almost a state of perfection, lord 
Rosse’s retlectiug telescope, with a speculum 6 ft. in diameter, being the triumpli of 
modern mechanical and mathematical skill. In more recent years, research has been 
directed chiefly towards the physical nature of the sun and other heavenly bodies by 
means of spectrum*aual 3 ’'si.s. See Spectrum; Sux, 

ASTIiUC, Jean, 1G84-1766; a French physician. He had the anatomical chair in 
Toulouse, became professor after Chirac in Montpellier medical college, regent and pro- 
fessor of the faculty of medicine in Paris, and physician to the king. liiB attention 
was given chiefly to venereal and sexual diseases, in which he is regarded as excelient 
authorit 3 % his De MorUs Venereis Lihri Sex being known in most languages. He wrote 
also on diseases of women, and on obstetrics. 

AS'TFR. See Falconidjs and Goshawk. 

ASTF'EIAS, a northern province of Spain, hounded on the c. by Santander, on the 
6. by Leon, on the w. by Galicia, and on the n. by the bay of Biscay, Tiie low hills of 
Leon and Old Castile rise gradually to the mountain-chain which forms the s. boundary, 
and towers to a height of about 11,000 ft. in the summit Pefia-de-Penarauda. The main 
road from Leon to Oviedo passes over the mountain-chain at Pajares. The northern 
slopes are broken by steep and dark valleys or chasms, which are among the wildest and 
most picturesque in Spain. The summits of the mountains are covered with snow even 
as late in the year as Auginst. The climate is damp; clouds hang almost continually 
about the peaks, gathering to them the fogs of the Atlantic. Fronrtlie mass of calcare- 
ous rock, marble crags rise from 200 to more than 400 ft. Tlie principal kinds of \Yood 
are oak, chestnut, silver, and Scotch firs. Some of the forests in the remoter districts 
are very superb. Alpine pasturage decks the slopes, and a richer covering of green is 
found in the narrow valleys. In the wider valleys, the soil yields barley, wiieat, maize, 
figs, olives, grapes, oranges. The coasts have good fisheries. Tiie chief minemls of tiie 
j.irovince are copper, iron, lead, cobalt, arsenic, antimony, and coal. Tlie pasturage of 
the higher valleys supports an excellent breed of horses, wnlli numerous horned cattle. 

A. was never firmly occupied by the Arabs, but afforded a place of refuge to the 
Goths in the 8th centiiiy. Here the famous Pelayo wrs made king in 718 a.d.'*; and hi.s 
successors, after contending successfully against the Arabs, w^cre made kings of Leon in 
the lOtli century. Tlie Asturian still boasts of his indep'eridonce as a free hidalgo, and 
is^simple in manners and brave,, but less industrious and sociable than his neiglibors in 
Biscay and Galicia. Many Asturians leave their province to seek a livelihood in other 
parts of Spain, and after saving money, return to dw'ell among their native hills and 
valleys. They have been termed the Swiss of Spain; and they are equally faithhil and 
fond of money. Among them, the Vaqueros form a distinct caste, intermarryingamong 
themselves, and leading a nomadic course of life, spending the wdiiter on the sea-coast, 
and the summer on the hills of Leytariegos. Oviedo, the capital of A., has, since ISJfl, 
given its name to the wdiole province. The other considerable towms are the ports 
Gijon and Aviles. The wdiole area of A. includes 3G86 sq.m., wdth a population of (1870) 
610,883. 

. Spanish king has the title of prince of A., professedly an imita- 

tion ot the English prince of Wales, having been taken at the soUcita.tioii of the duke of 
Lancaster in 1388, when his daughter married the eldest sou of Juan I. 

AST Y AGES, the last king of Media, son and successor of Cyaxares, 595 b c Influ- 
enced by a dream, A.^ gave his daughter Mandane in marriage to Cambyses, a Persian of 
eminence; and, again led by a dream w^hicli gave him alarm, he sent Harpafms to 
destroy the child which was the fruit of the marriage. But the child w^as hidden away 

f a shepherd,^ and it ivas after many years that his existence was brought to the notice 
A., wflio easily discovered the boy’s parentage. A. punished Harpagus for deceiving 
hirn, and Harpugus instigated Cyrus (the child nov7 grown up) to lead' a revolt through 
which A. was made prisoner, and Cyrus took the scepter. A. was treated mildly but 
kept a prisoner until his death. 

ASLAT , Asbuay, or Azuay, a department of Ecuador, being all of the s. and e. 
portion of the republic, on the e. slope of the Andes, between S'’ s. and 1“ n., and 68" to 
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ATACA'MA, a department in s.av, Bolivia on the Pacific; 70,181 sq.m.; pop. 5273. 
It is mostly a baiTcn, sandy desert, entirely uninhabitable; but in the n. part there are 
iertile valleys. Tlie minerals are e:old, silver, copper, and iron; and sulphate of soda, 


tViallo ^ ^43,4o9, There is a large desert in the vrest, but the 

^nAn-inmt' V affluents of the Amazon. The chief 

aul S.onA;;c thfcififfl ‘‘S^ulture. and the gathering of cinchona hark. Loja 

0 T> A f t, O'' ASSroiPTiON, the capital of Paraguay, 

wood 'Th'A.iilr',, irSyoy*^'® Paraguay river; pop. ’37, with suburbs, 

fflVt^hArn d’lV erritn ^0",“''^®'^,'“ a“d ft«' i»ore than a Century w-as the capital of 
\vill-s V ov ^ Ti° ^ '^^0 streets are uupaved, aud side- 

rooA ltd iTpdtrv d f single story, and but a few have tiled 

wuidn.mi'^ T? “Oinber being little better than huts of skeleton bamboo, plastered 
Hidhmi f me a cathedral and two or three other churches, from one of which 

Ad hdd'’ were stolen and taken no one knows 

\vhiUiti, 1 he city hall is a tolerable edihce; the government residence is of but one 
story, liiere are a quay, an arsenal, and vvprksbops for ship repairing. The place is 
in -ciiselv vvaim in sununer, hut not especially unhealthy. In the suburbs are some tine 
residcnees; mid recently cenietcries pave been provided for the dead, li.Itherto buried 
under the city diurches. A. has railway connection wdth Axul southward, and with 
ailercedes and Uiivilcoy westward, and a large commerce with the provinces along the 
Paraguay and Uruguay rivers. 

ASYLUM, a place of refuge. In ancient times, sacred places, especially the temples 
and altars of the gods were appointed as asylums to which criminals, as well as perse- 
cuted indnndiials, might flee tor refuge; and to molest them in such places was reo'arded 
as an JnqHety. An analogous institution is found in the laws of the Jews as described 
in the Joth chapter of Ammbers, where six cities of refuge” are appointed for persons 
guilty 01 manslaughter. Among the Greeks in early times, these asylums might be 
sometimes useful in preventing hasty retribution; but in the course of time they were so 
mucJi abused that their sanctity was in a great measure disregarded. Thus Pausaiiias, 
vho fled to tlie altar of Minerva, 'was taken and* slain there by the Lacedronionians, and 
in other cases the refugee 'vais compelled to leave the A. by fire or starvation. In Kome, 
the emperor Tiberius abolished all such places of refuge from law, excepting those in 
the temples of Juno and AEscuiapius. Tlie custom of allowingto real or supposed crimi- 
inus a place of safety in temples^ Avas also adopted by the Christian church. In the 
time 01 ConshmUne tlie great, the cliurches were made asylums; and Theodosius II. 
extciKied the privilege to all coui’ts, alleys, gardens, and houses belonging to the church, 
in bol A.D., the synod of Toledo extended the privilege of A. to a space of 30 paces 
around every cliurch. In the lawless periods of the middle ages, the influence of the 
<;hur<.*h olbni prevented deeds of gross injustice and violence; but the sanctity of 
ciiur<;hes w^as abused by criminals; and tins led to several modifications which gradually 
destroyed the privilege of sanctuary (q.v.). In England, it was abolished by acts passed 
in and 1007. The "word A. is now applied to places of shelter for unfortunate or 
desfiiute jxrrsons, and especially to hospitals for the insane. See Lunacy. 

ASYMPTOTE (Gr. not coinciding), a line that approaches nearer and nearer to some 
oui’?e 'without ever meeting it, An example of an. A. will be seen under Hype.iibola. 
As another illustration, let AB be a > 

straight line vdiich can be produced to ‘^r"' 

any lenglh tovmrds B. Take any i)oint, / / 7 ' 

0, whinnit the line, and draw a perpen- / / / 

dicular reaching to any distance, D, be- a ... — — ..... — -.-r^r 

yondUie line; set oil any equal distances, / / / ^ 

E~l, .1—2, 2—3, otc.'i along xVB; and / 7 

draw 01(7, C2(/', 03(7", etc., making li7, / / 7 

2/7', 3(7”, etc., equal to ED. KoWj'it is l/7 

evident tbar, each of the points d, d', etc,, 1/7 

1. s nearer to the line AB than the one to g7 

the left of it; if, therefore, a curve is , ■ . A A. 

traced through these points (the curve is Asymptote, 

called the courhoid), it must continually approach the line AB. On the other hand, it is 
evident that the curve can never meet AB; for a line drawn from 0 to any point iiv AB, 
however distant that point, must, when produced cross AB. AB is thus an A. to the 
(‘urve. 1b tlie senses, indeed, the curve and line soon become one, because all physical 
or sen.sib ](3 lines have breadth. It is only with regard to mathematical lines (.see Like) 
that the proposition is true; and the truth of it liaSto be conceived by an efCort of pure 
reason, for it cannot be represented. 


lo liii; luwu, ini me i XriutUO, aouuii S. IIU. 

Northward in the province is the volcano Atacama, 18,()00 ft. high. 

ATApA'.i\lA, a province in n. Cliili; a narrow strip between the Andes and the Pacific, 
s. of Bolivia; 41,120 sq.m.; pop. ’75, 72,446. The copper and silver mines arc the richest 
known; of silver there are about 250, and of copper nearly 1000 mines. Since the di& 


Atacaniite. 

Ataacy, 
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AT AG' AMITE, an ore of copper, found as a crust on tlie lavas of Vesuvius and Etna, 
especially on Lliose of Vesuvius erupted in tlie years 97, 1804, 1820, and 1822. it occurs 
abundantl3’' in some parts of South America, as at Atacama in Peru, from 'which it derives 


is usually reniform, ‘with a fibrous str 
the primary form is a rhombic prism. 


It has been sometimes described as a ciiloride of 


a rich and productive ore, containing about 55 to 60 per cent oi copper, liic pcrccnuigc 
composition of various specimens of A. is as follows: 

Compact atacamite 72.0 16.3 11.7 100 

“ “ 76.5 11.0 12.5 100 

Sandy atacamite. 70.5 11.5 18.0 100 

Crystallized atacamite. 73.0 16.2 10.8 100 

A. often forms on the surface of copper exposed to the air or sea- water; and the 
greenish incrustation observed on antique bronze utensils, weapons, and other articles, 
and commonly known as the ce/'w (70 is composed of this salt. On some antique 

bronzes from Egypt the A. is crystalline. Atacamite is worked in South America as :m 
ore of copper; tuui considerable quantities are sent to England to have tlie metal extracted 
therefrom. See Coppek. 

ATAHGALPA, the favorite son of Huayna Capac, Inca of Peru, who died in 1525, 
about seven years before Pizarro’s arrival in Peru. The mother of A. not being of the 
pure Inca blood, her son was formally excluded from inheriting th«tiirone; but his 
handsome figure, bold spirit, and quick intelligence so 'won ux)oii the affections of liis 
father, t{iat,"oii his death-bed lie declared it to be his will that A. should receive as his 
portion the ancient kingdom of Quito (recently conquered), wliile Hutiscar, his eld^^st 
son, should possess Peru. For five years the brothers lived on terms of real or appanmt 
friendship; but at length the restless ambition of A., who was constantly i^p? ring to 
new conquests, excited the uneasiness of Iluascar, who, in an evil hour, 'was induced to 
send an envoy to his hrothev, with instructions to require him to render homage for his 
kingdom of Quito. A. fired at the proposal, and war v/as instantly declared. Placing 
hiniself at the head of the army of veterans which his father had left liim, he invachnl 
Peru, and in the spring of 1532 completely defeated Hiiascar on tlie plains of Quipaypan, 
in the neighborhood of Onzco, the native Peruvian metropolis, only a few months before* 
the arrival of the Spaniards. Huascar was taken ]'irisoner, and confined in the strong 
fortress of Xauxa. Then followed, according to Garcilasso de la Vega, a series of atro- 
cious massacres of all in whose veins ran the blood of the Inca.s; but his statements arc 
so monstrous, and possess so little congruity, that tlmy are rejected by Prescott as 
intrinsically incredible. In the mean time, the Spaniards ’had disembarked at Tumbez; 
and after a long, brave, and perilous march through the unknown conntry, Pizarro, iit 
the head of his 200 cavaliers, approached the victorious camp of A., where hV, found some 
50,000 men assembled. By a daring but diabolical statagem, Pizarro olitained. possiission 
of ^ the person of the king, who had come to visit him in a friendly spirit. While a 
priest was explaining the Christian religion, and the power of the pope over all tlie 
kingdoms of the earth, and how the pope had presented Peru to tua Sptiiiish monarcli, 
in whose name they had come, A., indignantly interrupting him, told him that the pope 
(whoever lie was) must be a crazy fool to talk of givinghiway countries which -were 
not his own. V/hen he inquired on what authority such claims were mad(*, the priest 
pointed to the Bible, on which A. dashed the book on the ground, and the fi(4ds began 
to fill with Indians. The moment was critical. I'hc crinifrwhich Pizarro had resolved 
upon the night before must be executed then or never. He waved a v'liite scarf, which 
was the signal agreed upon. The mysterious artillery poured sruhlen death into The ter- 
rified masses of Peruvians, while the Spanish cavalry rode tiiem down witli mercikjss 
fuiy. Confusion seized the natives; they submitted— being irnarmed-— to this horribh* 
butchery only anxious to save tlieir sacred Inca; but all tiieir eiforts to accomplish this 
proved unavailing, and after exhamsting hours in tlie miserable work of nuirdcir, the 
' inhuman Spaniards succeeded in capturing him. A. was treated with a gnait show of 
kindness at first, and more especially when he offered, as a ransom, not merely 10 
cover the floor, but to fill the room in which he stood with gold as high as he could 
reach.” VV'hen A.’s brother, Huascar, who was still a prisoner, heard of this, be offered 
still more advantageous terms for himself. To prevent this. A., had liim secretly assas- 
sinated. The golden treasure which was to constitute the ransom of A, now began to 
, pour in, and at length A. demanded his freedom. This Pizarro refused to grant, and 
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Ataxy* ■ 


accused A. of plotting against liim. ^ Tlie result, after much, base treacheiy on the part 
SLi mock-trial, in wliicli A. tvas condemned to bo burned. On the 

or Aug., looo, lie u'as led to the stake, but on agreeing to be baptized,” his sen- 
tence was commuted to death by strangulation. 


ATALAH TA, a mytiiical personage, the daughter of Jasus and Chnnene, wms born in 
i.uca( la, and celebrated as a huntress, well skilled in the use of the bow and arrow. 
Imr latiiei, ulio had wished a sou, exposed her, while an infant, on Mt. Parthenios, 
where siie was lound near the entrance of a cave by hunters, who are said to liave 
brought her up, and aPorwards restored her to her parents. While livinp- as a wild 
mouiitam-maideu, she slew the centaurs Rhmeus and H^dseus. iLfterwards^ she sailed 
Argonauts (cpv.) to Colchis, and took a prominent part in the chase of the 
(.alj (ioniaii boar (rpv.). &hc had many suitors, but was merciless in the conditions which 
she imposed on them. Being tlie swiftest of mortals, she offered to become the wife 
oi him that should outstrip her—the penalty of defeat being dealii. xlt length she was 
conquered by a trick of one Mcilanion, whom she was compelled to marry. He 
obtained irom\enusa gift of three golden apples, wdiich he successively dropped in 
the race; A. was so charmed hy their beauty, that she could not refrain from stoop- 
sii^g to gathin- them, and so lost. — ylenlion is made of another A. in Greek antiquity, to 
wiiom a different parentage is assigned, but regarding whom the myth is essentiailv the 
■same. .. ' ' ■,■■■■’' 


ATAItAirr, a tenn signifying m7j. It is applied to one of the most sinau- 
3ar eminences in the wmrld, a granite pyramid in British Guiana, which rises abrupt!/ 
from the plain about hOO ft., wooded for rather more than one third of the height, but 
bare thence to the peaked summit. 

ATAHCO'SA, a CO. ins. Texas on the upper branches of the Nueces; 126S sq.m, ; 
po]). ’70, 2915. The climate is good, soil sandy and easily cultivated, but stock-raising 
is the main business. Co. seat, Pleasanton. 

ATAUL'PHLS, Atatjlf, or A dolf, the brother-in-law of Alaric, and his successor 
as king of the Yisigoths. He assisted Alaric in the siege of Home, and after A.’s death 
went to Gaul, taking as a captive Placidia, sister of the Roman emperor Honorius; ami 
she afterwards became his wife. Jornandes says A. took Rome a second time, canned 
off Placidia, and made a treaty with Honorius wdiich was solemnized ]>v the marriage 
with. Placidia in the forum; that A. was a faithful ally of Rome in Gaiii, and went to 
B[)airi to suppress insurrections of the Vandals, where, according to others, he was assas- 
sinated. ■ 

ATAYTS^r, in physiology, the resemblance of a man or other animal to a remote 
progenitor, as a man who resembles his great-grandfather and not IIhj intermediate 
|.>arents, Wat.<^-on, in a lecture on the practice of medicine, cited this casi*: A deaf-mute 
married a woman wdiose hearing wais normal; they had tw^o children; a deaf-mute 
son who left no children, and a daughter with perfect liearing, wdio married a man 
with jicrfcct hearing, and became the mother of two deaf-mute daughters and a lie.ar- 
iiig sou; this son married a woman with perfect hearing, and by her had a deaf-mute 
son; one of tSio daughters married a deaf-mute and bore a sou whose hearing v/as 
perfect. There are some diseases of hereditary nature that lie dormant for two or three 
generations and then develop, such as insanity and consumption. Darwin uses rever- 
sion as nearly synonymous with A., to denote not merely the recurrences of long lapsed 
physical trails, ])ut even the returning to a remote variety of species. Domestic animals 
running wild will gradually lose their civilized development and bec(»me like wild 
animals of Iheir species. A^ll the wild horses in America are from stock imported from 
the old wTirld. yet they are nearly of one color, size, and form. Darwin, looking fiirther 
hack, suggests that the occasional appearance of a striped horse or mule indicates descent 
fnnn some equine genus long ago extinct. 

AT'A XY L0(;T)M0'T0R, a nervous disease sliowu'ng itself in disordered movements 
of the lirnb.s of locomotion. It is not paralysis, but loss of powder to order harmoni- 
ously the nuLscles that move the ])ody and maintain equilibrium. It begins insidiously 
and grows slow ly. The earlier symptoms are disorder of vision, uneasiness In the hack, 
with sliooting pains through the limbs; increasing or perverted sensibility, and disturb- 
ance in tlic gen ito-uri nary functions. Later, the victim feels that his w'alking is not llrni 
and sure; that there is some soft substance bet w^een liis feet and the ground; he wudks 
with (lihiculty, and with short and hurried steps; each leg is lifted well up, but as he 
move.s it foiwvard, it is throwm out from him and the heel descends with force while 
the sole comes awkwardly after it. He now requires the aid of vision to Avalk at all, 
and looks shaulily at his feet or at a point a little in front of them, and he cannot 
make a sudden turn without , great risk of falling. If he stand erect with his feet 
together or nearly so, and take his eyes off them, he begins to totter and w^oiild fall if 
not supported. Tliese plienomena are not the result of weakness of motor powder, but 
only of defective muscular co-ordination. Diminished sensibility in the feet and legs 
is usual in this disca.se. The upper limbs arc sometimes affected, so that though the 
hands retain all their natural muscular power, the sufferer cannot unfasten a button, 
or pick up a pin, or feed himself. At later stages the disease renders walking impossi- 
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blOj the legs moving loosely about, and the control of the sight upon the feet ceasing. 
Then the^patient takes to his bed, the pains and jerking of the limbs increase, the 
motor power is quite gone, and he sinks under complete exhaustioo. or some iiitereur* 
rent disease. Although usuailj going to a fatal termination, the disease is sometimes 
arrested, and appears to be quite conquered, particularly in its earlier stages. In inost 
cases it extends over several years. A. L. arises from disease of a portion of the spinal 
cord, viz. : the posterior columns and the posterior nerve roots, which become atrophied 
and indurated. The exciting causes are not well understood, but exposure to cold, 
over exertion, privation, intemperance, and mental anxiety have been suggested as prob- 
able. It is sometimes hereditary, and is more common among males than females. 
It is developed usually not till middle life, from the age of 30 to 50. BcvoikI allevi- 
ation of pain little can be done by medieme, thougli manjM’emedies have been tried. 
Electricity lias been recommended by eminent aiithorities. Perhaps the best course is 
to attend carefully to the general health and regimen. 

ATBATiA, or Bahk-el-Aswab. -Bee Wuj'e, ante, . 

ATOHAFAIAY'A, a branch of the Mississippi at its delta. It forms so large an angle 
with tlie main river, that, after a course of only 130 m., it enters the gulf of i^Iexico, 
120 m. to the w. of Kew Orleans. From the Bed river, which enteKs tlie Mississippi just 
above its own point of departure, the A. had riaceived so much driftwood, as formed 
at last a stationary raft 10 m. long, 220 yds. broad, a.nd 18 ft. deep — an obstacle to navi- 
gation wdiich the state of Lousiana required 4 years to remove. 

ATCHAFALAY'A BAYOU, an outlet of Red river in Louisiana, connecting also 
with the Mississippi and flowing southward to the gulf of Mexico. It is about 225 m„ 
long, and navigable for steamers. 

ATCECEEII', a kingdom forming the n.w. part of Sumatra; area, 2260 sq.m.; pop. 
500,000; in OS'" 20' to 97“ 40' e. long., and 2° 50' to 5“ 40' n. lat. The interior is mountain- 
ous— A bong Abong, 11,000 ft.; Loose, 11,000; the Golden mountain, 6460; Batu Gapit, 
6155; Tampat Tuaii, 4020. The natives are well made, industrious, intelligent, treach- 
erous. In 1873, the Dutch declared war, and though at first repulsed, may now be said 
to have conquered the country. A., the capital, Ties on hotli sides of the river in o'" 
35' n. lat., and 95" 26' e. long., in a large valley formed by ranges of bill, of which the 
Golden mountain is the highest. Pop. 36,000. They barter for opium with Penang and 
Singapore, pepper, edible nests, gold-dust, camphor, benzoin, sulphur, satin-wood, betel- 
nuts, etc. 

ATCHEYSMEIIT is a term nearly equivalent to armorial bearings, and is often used 
when sjoea king of the arms of a deceased person as displayed at "his funeral or else- 
where, In this sense it is more commonly used in its abbreviated form of hatch- 
ment (q.v.). 

ATCHISOM, a co. in me. Kansas on the Missouri border; 424 sq.m.; pop. 78, 
20,000. Agriculture is the main occupation. The central branch of the Union Pacific 
railroad intersects. Co. seat, Atchison. 

xiTCniSOISr, a CO. in n.wv Missouri between the Missouri and Hodaway rivers; 
crossed by the Kansas City, St. Joseph and Council Bhiffis railroad; 675 sq.m. ; pop. '70, 
8440. Agriculture is the only business. Co. seat, Rockford. 

ATClIlSOlSf, a city of Kansas, seat of justice of Atchison co., on the Missouri, 25 m. 
from Leaveuw^orth; pop. '7o, 12,146. It is one of the great railroad centers of the 
country, being the terminus of the Missouri Pacific, of a^branch of the Ohicagr), Rock 
Island and Pacific, of the Atchison and Kebraska, of the central branch of tlie Union 
Pacific, and of the Atchison,, Topeka and Santa Fe. It is a rapidly growing city, with 
a great variety of manufactures. 

ATCHISON, David R., b. K}'-., 1807. He was in the Missouri legislature in 1834, 
and a county judge in 1841, but was immediately chosen to the U."S. senate, where 
he at first opposed, and finally advocated, the right to hold slaves in the territories. 
He advocated the repeal of the Missouri comproihise, and became the especial cham- 
pion of those wlio were determined to force slavery into Kansas. Defeated in this 
purpose, A. retired to private life. 

A'TE*, according to Homer, the daughter of Jupiter— or of Eris, as Hesiod says— - 
was a vengeful goddess, eveiv attending or transgression of law, though" slio 

herself prompted men to such. She \vas banished from Olympus by Jove, whom she 
had incited to take an oath of which he subsequently repented. She then traveled to 
and fro over the earth with great rapidity, always intent on exercising a pernicious influ- 
ence on mankind. But her steps were follownal by the goddesvses Ato' (prayers), benevo- 
lent daughters of Jove, who healed those wlio had been afflicted by A. The tragic 
writers describe A. as tlie goddess of retribution. Their representations almost identify 
her with Nemesis and Ekinhys. 

AT'ELES (Gr. incomplete^, a genus of American monkeys, of the division with long 

E rehensile tails, to which the name SapajoT (q.v.) is sometimes collectively applied, 
a the genus A,, the head is round, and the facial angle about 60“ ; the ‘limbs are 
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rcmarkaWy long and sleinter, upon which account the Englkh name Spider IIonket 
1 dcsigiiatiou ; ai)d the forelimbs are either entirely 

aestitnte oi a thumh, or liave a mere rudimentary one, a peculiarity in allusion to which the 
name A. was giA'eii. ^ The paine coaita or quata is frequently given to some of the species 
o. A., hrp. IS sometnnes limited to A. panisem, as spider monkey sometimes is to .^4. 
n KirhiiniacfL One of tb(3 host known species is the marimonda (A. hchebahX a common 
mumvcy of G-uiaua, and which occurs in immense numbers on the banks of the 
■'Orinoco. . 

^ ATELIESS HATIOWAUX, or Kationau Wonicsnops, a term under which such 
institutions hecanie renowned in connection with the French revolution of 1848. In 
almost all countries and ages, there have been projects for organizing labor under 
pulilic, authority, designcdgenerally for the benevolent purpose of obviating the distress 
<;ausea liy casual depressions in trade. However distinctly the laws of political economy 
were laid down on the point, it could always be said that these were merely theoretic, 
and therefore this one insUmce of practical experiment, however calamitous in its day, 
l(dt lichind it a valuable lesson. The principles of political economy on this matter are 
that competition only can fix the extent to wliicli labor is required 'in any department, 
and the rate at which it must be remunerated; that it is this cornpetitiou which gives 
the workman a stiirmlus to labor effectively and profitabl}’’ ; and that if this stimulus 
were witiidrawm, and all were paid alike, whether ishcj worked w'cll or ill, all would 
work ill, the public would be losers, and the large fund out of which laborers arc 
snq)port(‘d under the competitive system would cease to exist. Immediately on the 
formation of the provisional government in Feb., 1848, a permanent department 
was establislied, called The Coiamittee of the Gomivviimt for theWorJemen. This establish-, 
ment acted on the doctrine that all workmen were entitled to have a living provided for 
them on a cGrtain uniform scale. They did not forcibly abolish private employment, 
hut they held out inducements wliicli made workmen leave and employers break'up the 
existing esta])lisliments. Consequently, nearly all the Parisian workmen Ihrev/ thenu 
seives on the government, and others flocked in from other quarters in alarming numbers. 
It was found that these crowds of men, who claimed the privilege of employment by 
t.he state, liad very little idea of the duty of working, even wmre there distinct employment 
for them. But when the body had increased to considerably above a hundred thousand, 
the government found that they had this ever-mcreaslng inass to feed, and nothing to 
feed them with, since trade thus meddled with was in reality ruined. It was conse- 
quently found necessary to put an end to the system, and the result was the bloody 
])att]e of Paris, which brought about the restoration of despotism. One incidental 
experinient will perhaps best explain the ruinous tendency of the wTiole system. In 
the Hotel Clichy, ISOOtyllorsw/ere assembled to make uniforms for the new^ garde nioldte.. 
The men w’ere to receive among them for the completed wmrk as much as an army- 
<.*011 tractor would have demanded. In the meantime the}?' W’ere paid two francs a day of 
subsistence nioney; the rest w' as to be divided among them at the end. The men were 
buoyed up 'wipi the notion that they were to receive not only their own proper wages 
but the indetiiii(<? and enormous sum which they supposed to form the proiit of the 
contractor, forgetting that suds profit seldom exceeds about three per cent. Their 
disapiioiiitmcnt \vas great wdien they found nothing to divide. There was, in fact, a 
loss. Wlicn paid their tAvo francs — not much more than half what they obtained Avhen 
emploYfid by a contractor — they w’ere paid more than the Amlue of their labor and tlie 
profit of the transaelioii to boot. The reason is pretty obvious. Each man Avorking for 
himself, iuid paid for his Avork on the competitive system, exerted himself; but Avheu 
one mail’s exertions Avent virtually for nothing, unless he got the 1499 others to exert 
ihemsdves tu the same amount, all were alike lazy. 

ATEILA'HiS, Faha.he AtdJan(e (also styled Ludi Osei), a kind of popular duima in 
Rome, fii’st introduced from Atclla, a t. in Campania, betAA^eeii Capua and Naples. 
After tlie Greek _dj-ama had been brought to Rome by Lmus Andronicus, the old 
Atdla'iKV Avere still retained as interludes and after-pieces. The}?' are not to be confounded 
with the Gre<‘k satiric drania, although the character of botli Avas to some extent the 
same. In tlic latt<a*, satyrs figured; Avhile the former personated real Oscan characters. 
The and Bto'co of tlie Fahulai Aiellame nmy considered the origin of the 

modern Italian arlecchhio (harlequin), and other charactei*s of the same stamp, l^icy 
Averc the favorite characters; spoke the Oscan dialect, and excited laughter by its quaint 
ohl-fashiomai words and phrases. The A. were neither so dignified as the mraedia 
prad(,v(iit<(‘, nor so Ioav as ti»e comadM taheniarlaj but indulged in a kind of genial and 
decumt drolieiT. 4'h(‘ caricature Avas at first always pleasant, and, though quizzical, it 
did not lapse into obscenity, like the mimi. Respectable Roman youths, AAdio could not 
apptiar as a,ctors In ihe regular Greek drama without losing AA’ere allowed to take 

f art in tla; A. A fcAv fragments in these popular farces have been collected by Bothe in 
is Fodaro'jit: Lafhatruai Heenleoram Fragnutda {IjQiyy., 1834). SeealsqMunk, DeFahidis 
.4ik'?^<7?,o’.s*(Lelp., 1840). 

A TEMPO (Ital.), in time. A term used to denote that, after some short relaxation 
in the time, the performer mUvSt return to the original degree of moA^ement. 




ATEU'GEITB. See Beetle and Scakab^etjs. 

AMj or Aatii, a strongly'' fortified t in the province of Ilainaiilt, Bolginm, situated 
on the Bender, in hit 50° 8()' n., long. 3° 48' e. It has an arf'eiial, Jio?^pital, and (x)llege. 
and important raaiiufactureKS of linen, calicoes, lace, gloves, tnitlery, largx* iiaiinnens, etc., 
and carries on a brisk trade, Pop. 82(50. The ancient ciuirdi of h't. Julieii in A. is 
noted for its extraordinarily high tower. The town lias been several times bcsii'ged and 
taken; in 1G97, by Catinat and \taubau; in 1700, by the allied forces under tlie Dutch 
gen. Owerkerke; in 1745, by the French after a short siege; and in 1702, iiy the 
lorces of the republic under Berneron. 

ATHAEAS'CA, a river and lake in the n.w. of America., forming part of the 
great basin of the Mackenzie, and lying, therefore, in tlie n.w. lenitory of tiie 
‘ Canadian domuiion. The rmy rises in the Rocky mountains near Brown, tlip 
highest point in the range. Its actual source is the small lake, already nienliom*d under 
the head of Amekica as tlie Committee’s Punch Bowl, which sends its tribute at oiK^e 
through the A. to the Frozen ocean, and tlirougli the Columbia to the Pacific. Its 
general course is n.e., till, after passing through A. lake, or rather crossing its 
w. end, it turns towards the n.w., and after a course of 80 or 40 m,, unites with tlie 
Peace river, from beyond the Rocky mountains, to form the Bhive river, ^v]lich, again, 
after passing through Great Slave lake, takes tlie name of the >Iack(mzie . — Laice k. 
receives nearly all its waters from the A. river, and is probably unique in this, that Its 
principal feeder traverses not its length but its breadth, and that not In its middle, but at 
its extremity. The lake’s single outlet is the river A. Thelat. is about 50 ' m, and the 
long, between 103° aud:116° w., the length 280 m., and the average width 20. 

ATHABAS’CAS, Indians of British Rorth, America along the Arctic ocf^‘■ln and from 
Hudson’s bay westward to the Pacific. There are several trib<‘s, of Avumn the best 
known are the Umpquas, the Tiunes, the Dog Ribs, and the Beavej’s. It is llioughl timt 
there are from 80,000 to 82,000 of them. They are peaceiible and to somecxt{mt imlus- 
trious. There are other A. Indians on the J>iexican border from IVxus to Crdifornia., 
among them the savage and Avarlike Apaches, and tlnfir o})posites, the quiet Kavuioes 
jmd the Lipans. These tribes are about 17,000 in ali. Tliey say Unit their luieestors emne 
from the west over seas and i.slaiids of snow and ice; poss1])ly a glimmering of a Tartar 
origin. They arc larger and have more beard than other Indian!-! 

ATHA-BEMTAKEM, or Alhakem-ibiv-Atta. See MonAAijrnDAX Sects, 

ATHALI'AH, the daughter of Ahab, king of Israel, married Jehorarn, king of Judali, 
who d. 885 B.o. After the death of her son Alinziuh, Avho succeeded liiin, Imt relgmxl 
for only one year, she paA^ed her own Avay to tlie throne by jmttlng to death (as she' sup- 
posed^) all the seed-royal. “But Jehofeheba, the daughter of king Jehorarn, sister of 
Ahaziah, took Joash, the son of Aliaziah, and stole liim from amomg the king’s sons, wlio 
Avere slain.” The young prince thus rescued Avas privately educated in tlie 'temple, and, 
after A. had reigned six years, the hig]i-pri(?st Jehoiuda placed Joash on the Uirone (878 
B.C.). A., hearing the noise attending the coronation, hastened to tlvc. temnlc, where the 
- ]ieople were shouting, “God save the king!” As she looked round in aslimi.dimcnt on 
the young king, rvhom she had supposed to he dead, surroiimled by priests, Leviies, rulers, 
captains, and a rejoicing multitude, she “ rent her clothes, and cried, ' Treason ! treason ! ’ ” 
By the command of the high-priest, she was led out of the temple, and slain in the gate- 
way of the palace. The house of Baal, Avith its altars and images, was broken down. 
This narrative (2 Kings xi.; 2 Clu’on. xxi. 6, xxii. 10-12, xxiii.) is the subject of 
Racine’s drama, AUmlie. 

AXHA'FAHIC, a king of the western Goths, wdiose settlements lay on the n. bank of 
the lower Danube, in the 4th century. HaAung taken advantage of the weakness of the 
Roman empire when the imperial armies were engaged in stqiprcssing the rebellion of 
1 rocopius, AA^n* AA’^as declared against him by the emperor A aleiis. A, acted strictly on the 
defenshT during tAvo campaigns, in whicli the Romans gained no advantae'e over him- 
but m the third year of the war (369 A.n.), he hazarded a general battle, and Avas defeated,’ 
whereupon he sued for peace, and, Avith tliat object, had a conference with Valcns in a 
boat on the Danube. Peace was concluded, and A. had ids attention occupied in settling 
7 dissensions arising out of the Arian controversy which then agitated his people, when 


A TEMPO GIUSTO (Itab), in correct time. A term used to dciiote that, after a redte- 
tive, tlie performer should keep the music true and correct, which, during tbe recitative, 
had been altered to suit the action and passion of the scene. 

A'TESHOA (the place of fire), a spot on the peninsula of Apslieron, on the av. coast 
of the Caspian sea. It is considered sacred by the Guebres, or Persbui tiro worshqv 
ers, who visit it in large numbers, and bovA^ before the holy fianu's Avliich issue from 
the bituminous soil. It is about a mile in diameter, and from its center, in clear di-y 
Aveather, creeps forth a blue fiame (caused by the ignition of the uaphtha), Avhieii shines 
with great brightness by night. 

ATSS'SA, a t, of south Italy, in the province of Cliieti, and 23 m. s.s.e. from (fiiieti. 
It has a beautiful collegiate church, and several other churches and convents. Pop. 
’71, 5197. 
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on this occasion to comply ’with the wall of the emperor that the heretic should b# 
restored to communion. On this account, and in coiisequ<;ncc of several oilier charges 
brought against him by the Arian party, he was summoned hy the enpie-roy OonstanUne 
to appear before the synod of Tyre, in 835 a. B,, which deposed iiiin from liisoiUcc*. His 
sentence was eonlirmed by the synod of Jernsalem in the following 3'ear, wlien he was 
banished to Treves. In 888, Constantius, now emperor of the east, tlioagh imfriendly 
to the principles of the Trinitarians, recalled A. from his banislimeiit, and restored liiin 
to the primacy at Alexandria. His entrance into the city was like a triumphal procession; 
but the Ariaiis soon rose against him, and (in 841) he was again condemned by a coun- 
cil of 90 Arian bishops assembled at Antiocli. Against this decision a protest was mad(3 
by 100 orthodox bishops at Alexandria; and in a council held at Scrdis, 800 ihsliops, 
with Julius, bishop of Rome, at their head, confirmed the decision in Ih.vor of A., \s ho 
was again replaced in his office: (849 a.d.). The Arians once more acquired the ascend- 
ency after Constantins (in 858) had been made emperor of bolh tiic east and tlie 
west; for in that year A. was condemned by a council held at i\..rles, and the sentence 
was confirmed hy another held at Milan in 855, the influence of the sovereign lieing 
strongly exerted to secure his condemnation. As the resolule patriarch laid declared 
that he would not leave his place without an express order from the emperor, violent 
means were resorted to for his expulsion. While engaged in conducting divine ser\'ice, 
he was interrupted by a company of soldiers, from wdiom he made .his esca])e into the 
Egyptian desert. A price was se"t on his head; and to avoid his persecutors, lie retired 
from the usual haunts of the anchorets to a remote desert in upper Egj/pt, wliere lie was 
attended by one faithful follower. Here he wrote several works to confirm ortliodox 
Oliristians In their faith. On the accession of Julian to the imperial throne, toleration 
was proclaimed to all religions, and A. returned to his former position as patriarch of 
Alexandria (361 a.b.). His next controversy was with the heathen subjects of Julian, 
to whom the patriarch, by his zeal in opposing their religion, had made ]iiins<4f very 
offensive. To save his life lie was compelled again to flee from Alexandria, and remaineil 
concealed in the Theban desert until 368, when Jovian ascended the tlir(>ne After 
holding office again as patriarch for only a short space of tirae, he was expelled anew 
by tlie Arians, under the emperor Valens. A. now found refuge iir the tomb of Ms 
father, where he remained hidden four months, until Yalens, moved hy petitions from the 
orthodox Alexandrians, restored the patriarch to his see, in which lie continued till iii.s 
death in 878 a.d. 

A, was the leading ecclesiastic in the mo.st trying period of the history of the early 
Christian church. His ability, his conscientiousness, his judiciousness arid wisdom, lii.s 
fearlessness in the storms of oppo.sition, his activity and patience, all mark him out as an 
ornament of the age, as well as the most influential public eliaraetcr in matters of reli- 
gion. Though twenty years of his life were spent either in exile or what was equiva- 
lent to it, ymt his prudence and steadfastness, combined with the support of a large party, 
crowned his exertions with complete success. He was a clear thinker, and as a speaker 
was distinguished for extemporaneous precision, force, and persuasiveness. 

His writings are polemical, historical, and moral; all marked by a style simple, cogent, 
and clear. The polemical wmrks treat chiefly of the doctrines of the Yrinity, tlie incar- 
nation of our Savior, and the divinity of the lloly Spirit. 

The earliest edition ol the collected works of A. in the original Greek ap^ieared in 
two volumes, folio, at Heidelberg, in 1600. It was accompanied with a Latin transla- 
tion. The most complete edition is that published at Padua in 1777. A.’s four orations 
against the Arians, and his oration against the Gentiles, were translated hy S. Parker 
(Oxford, 1718); also his treatise on the incarnation of the word was translated by W. 
WJiiston, forming part of that gentleman’s GoUectwn of /bieievt Monwnenfs JMatlnrj io 
the Trinity and Ima/rmMon, London, in 1718. The epistles of A. in defense of the Nicene 
creed, and on the councils of ilriminum and Seleiida, together with his first oration 
against the Arians, were translated, with notes, by tlie Rev. John Henry Kewmaii, Oxford, 
(1842). . 

ATHEISM, a word of modern formation, from Gr. atJieon, “without God,” signifies 
the doctrine of those who deny the existence of a God. The term atheist convevs suc-h 
lerritale associations to almost all minds, that there is perhaps no reproach froin which 
men shrink more; aiid it has been freely applied hy the zealous of ah ages to those 
whose notions of the invisible powers differed from their own. The imputation is the most 
damaging that can be made, and it requires onM a little ingenuily lo make out a case (ff 
eomtrncfive A. from any set of opinions at all differing fiBm the common. Tluis, the 
ancient Greeks accused some of their philosophers of A. though they did not deny the 
existence of a ^divinity, but only re jected the common notiouej of a plurality of gods. 
And in the Christian church, after the doctrine of the Trinity had been fixed and defined, 
those that denied the divinity of Christ w’ere not unusually ‘branded as atheists. 

The horror inspired by this name is strikingly shown in the way it is repudiated hy 
the adherents of pantheism (q.v.), who reject a personal god, and substitute the idealize?! 
principle of order that pervades the universe. It is hardly to ho denied, however, that 
the idea associated with the word God has hitherto iiivolvt'd personality as its verv 
essence; and, except for the purpose of avoiding odium, there could be little propriety in 
retaining the wmrd when the notion is so completely altered. 
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421, A. liaving "been baptized and named Eiidocia, ■was Tnarried to Tlieodosms, and In 
438, made a splendid pilgrimage to Jerusalem, bringing with her, on her return, the sup- 
])osed relics of the first martyr, Stephen. Afterwards, she lost the favor of Pulcheria— 
tiie real manager of affairs— and was banished from the court. She tlien retired to J erusa- 
1cm, where she suffered many persecutions, and d., In the odor of sanctity, 460 a.d. A. 
wrote an epic poem on the war of Theodosiiis against the Persians, and several other 
metrical works which have not been preserved. 

ATHEHODO'RUS, surnamed Cananites, or Sandonus, a Stoic pliilosopber, -who 
probably gave instruction to Augustus when lie was at Apollonia, and who was made 
tutor to Tiberius, who esteemed him highly for virtue and probity. Hewusiii the habit 
of giving his opinions freely, and often ■warned Augustus that when he found himself 
giving ■way to anger he should repeat the letters of the alphabet. He d. in Targiis, his 
native t., aged 82. Hone of his wurks have survived. Another xl., surnamed Cordiu- 
lON, was librarian at Pergamus, and d, in Rome. There were also two sculptors of the 
name, one of whom assisted Agesander in the group of the Laocoon. " 

ATH'EKTS, the capital of the ancient state of Attica, is said to have been founded By 
Cecrops, about 1550 b.c., and styled Cecropia; but even the ancients themselves doubted 
this tradition. Equally uncertain is the story that it was first styled A., in honor of 
Athene, during the reign of Erichthonius. The ancient citadel was situated on the top 
of a square craggy rock, 150 ft. high, with a fiat summit, 1000 ft. long, and 500 broad. 
Gradually, as population increased, A. extended itself over the ■wide and beaiutiful plain 
beloAV. This increase is said to have been occasioned by the organization^ of the 13 
Attic tribes into a political confederacy or union by Theseus, the brightest figure that 
shines through the “dark ages” of Attic history. The position of A. near the gulf of 
Saronica, opposite the eastern coast of tlie Peloponnesus, 'Was favorable to the acquire- 
ment of naval power. The city, wdiich was distant 4 or 5 m. from the sea, pos- 
sessed three harbors, all situated on the s.w., and connected with it by avails. The 
oldest of these harbors dvas Phalerum. It was also the nearest to the city, and accessible 
at all times by a dry road. The Peirfeus -was tirst used as a har])or by Themistocles. 
Mimychia was the acro]>olis of the whole rocky peninsula termed the Peiranis, and of 
immense importance strategically. The tw'o last harbors were connected with the 
city by the famous “long walls,” of which w^e read so much in Athenian history. They 
w'ere 40 stadia, or nearly 5 m., in length. Tw’o streams flowed in the vicinity of 
A. ; on the e. side, the Ilissus, which also '^vaslied the soutliern part of the city; and on 
the ^v., the Oephisiis, about a mile and a half beyond the walls. To the w. lay 
Salamis, with Eleusis on tlie n.w^., Phyhn and Decelea on the n., Marathon on the n.e., 
and Hymettus on the s. All along the coast rose splendid buildings. 

The wdiole of the magnificent prospect 'was crowned by the acropolis, wiiere all the 
most glorious monuments of A. were assembled. First rose tbe parthenon (q.v.), or 
temple of Minerva, a pile wdiicli even now, after the lapse of centuries, remains among 
the W'Onders of the world. The propyhea, all built of white marble, formed the entrance 
to the Parthenon. Close to it, on the n. side of tlie acropolis, rose tlie ereclitheium, the 
most venerated of all Athenian sanctuaries, and connected with the oldest religious 
history of the city. The wdiole of it wms destroyed by the Persians, but w^as restored 
during the Peloponnesian wmr. Its ruins still exist, and allow' us to form a very' correct 
idea of its external form and structure. In some points, it differed from all other 
examples of Greek temples. But it would be tedious and un profitable to mention in 
detail all those inagnifieent buildings w’ inch were the glory of ancient Athens. It is 
sufficient to say that gods w^ere never more superbly iionored in any land. That 
enthusiastic love of the beautiful 'W'hich animated the Athenians, turning their religion 
into an art, and making worship an education in mslhetics, is nowliere so clearly visible 
as in their religious architecture. Their mythological faith stood daily before tlieir 
eyes in monumental splendor, for almost every deity had ids temple or shrine in the 
city. Two of the finest buildings — the temple of Theseus, and that of Jupiter Olympus 
—were on tiie outside of the city; the first to the n.wn, the second to the s." The 
former was both a temple and a tomb, inasmuch as it held the remains of Theseus 
himself. It was built about 465 b.c., and was therefore older than the parthenon. It 
had the privilege of an a.sylum for slaves, and the large space of ground which it 
inclosed w-as frequently used as a muster-ground for the xVthenian soldiery. It was 
built of the favorite Pentelic marble, in the doric style of architecture, and Is the b^est 
preserved of all the monuments of ancient Athens." For centuries it wars a (fiiristian 
church, appropriately enough dedicated to St. George, the chivalrous liero of llie “ dark 
ages ” of Christianity, as Theseus had been of the “dark ages” of Attic history; but is 
now' the national museum of the city. The temple of'dupiter, of which 16 gra.nd 
Corinthian columns are still extant, to the s.e. of the acropolis, and near the right bank 
of the Ilissus, in size, splendor, and beauty excelled all other xMhenian straclures. 
Immense sums of money wrerc expended upon it from the time wiion it was commenced 
by Pei.sistratiis, until it was completed by Hadrian, a period of 700 years. The build- 
ing of it was frequently suspended, so that Philostratns calls it “a struggle w'itli t-iino.” 
At the time the Persians sacked the city, it wars fortunately only beginning to be Imilt, 
and so escaped destruction, Aristotle speaks of it as aw'ork of despotic grandeur, and 
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equal to the pyramids of Egypt. The exterior was decorated by about 120 fluted col- 
iiiims, 61 tt. Ill height, and more than 6 ft, in diameter. It was 354 ft. long, and 171 
proad, mid c^inttd lied the celebrated statue of the Olympian Jupiter in ivori^and gold, 
the work ot Phidias. ^ t' j & , 

Besides diesc wonders of art, the city contained places of interest of which the 
memory will perpetually remain — the academy where Plato, whose estate lay near it, 
gave Jus lessons in a grove of plane-trees ■adorned with statues; tradition allc%ed it to 
nave belonged origimdly to Acadernus. Hipparchus surrounded it with a wall, 
ana Oimon adorned it with walks, fountains, and olive-groves. The lyceum, the 
most important of the Athenian gymnasia, where Aristotle lectured; and, near to this, 
the cy 11 osarges, where Antisthenes tlie Cynic expounded Ms “harsh and crabbed” 
doctrine ; the hill of the areopagus, where the most venerable court of Judicature was 
held; and uie piytaneuni, or senate-house. About a quarter of a mile to the w. of the 
acropolis rises a low hill, which marks the locality of the. pnyx, a place of public 
ipsemWy, forming a large semicircular area, bounded at the base by a limestone wall, 
ironi which projects a pedestal, carved out of the rock, and ascended by steps. This 
most interesting place has been preserved almost in its integrity, and, as we look around, 
we are carried back to the times when some 6000 Athenian citizens were here 
assembled, when the orator, standing upon the pedestal, could survey the acropolis, 
with all its temples, the venerable areopagus, and beyond the city the extended jplains 
and villages of Attica, with corn-flelds, olive-grounds, and vineyards. 

A., in its most flourishing period, numbered 21,000 free citizens; from wliicli we 
mil};'' calculate that it containi‘d about 200,000 inhabitants. More than 2000 years have 
passed over the beautiful city, and still its remains excite the admiration of the world. 
The Turks surrounded it with wide irregular walls, partly built out of the ruins of the 
old walls, and containing many fragments of noble columns. Of the propyhea, the right 
wing, or temple of victoiy, was destroyed in 1656 by the explosion of a iiowder maga- 
zine. ^ Six columns, with lofty arches, remain to mark the site of the opposite wing. 
The interior of the parthenon was used for some time as a Turkish mosque. Eight 
columns remain on. the e. of the front, several colonnades at the sides; and of the back 
pediment, where the combat of Minerva and Neptune was sculptured, nothing remains 
save the head of a sea-horse, and two decapitated female figures. Of the pediment in 
front, several figures belonging to the group representing the birth of Minerva are pre- 
sented in the British museum, and justly regarded as masterpieces of ancient sculpture. 
Of all the statues which the parthenon contained, only one, that of Hadrian, has been 
preserved. Ruined as it has been, the general aspect of the parthenon is still sublime. 
Of the erechtheium (or temple of Neptunus Erechtbeius) considerable vestiges remain, 
especially the beautiful female figures styled caryatides. 

The situations and vast extent of tiie two theaters may still be traced, though grain 
is now grown in. the arenas. All these remains belong to the acropolis. In the city 
below, there are no such splendid memorials. The horologium, or octagonal temple of 
the winds (built by Aiidronicus Kyrrhestes), has been well preserved; but a few frag- 
ments found in broken walls are all that remain to tell of the splendid gymnasium buiTt 
by Ptolemteus. Beyond the city, the attention of the spectator is arrested by the sublime 
ruins of the temple of Jupiter (ilympus. Pedestals and inscriptions have been found 
liere and there, sometimes buried in the earth. The sculptures on the friezes of the 
interior of the teniple of TheseUvS, representing the exploits of Theseus, have been well 
preserved, while the external sculptures are almost utterly destro 3 ^ed. A Turkish 
burial-place m>w occupies the hill where the areopagus held its sittings. The site of 
the lyceum is indicated onl}^ by scattered stones, and a modern house and garden 
ocmijiy llie place of the acaciemy. Scarcely anything remains to show the pld mag- 
iihiceiice of the harbors Pemeiis, Phaleros, and Munycliia, 

It is probable that, in the tinx^ of Pausanias, manj^ structures remained belonging to 
the period before the Persian war, as Xerxes, during* his short time of rnasteiy over" A., 
would .scarcely have been able to desticy more than the fortifications and principal 
pirihic biiildings. ^ Themistoclcs, in his restoration of the city, had chiefl^ra regard to 
utility; Cimon paid attciitioo to its decoration; but Pericles far exceeded them in the 
nuignijicencc of his designs, which were too vast to be carried into effect in later times, 
''i'lie eivilization, spreading from A. as its center, raised Macedon and other states into 
daiig<‘rous rivjilry. The dcfca.t at ClKeroneia was as fatal to the fine arts as to the liberty 
r»f the .Vihcnmns. After the works at the Pei rams had been destrojmd Iw Sulla, the 
nav.'il [)owcr, and with it tlm whole political importance of A., rapidly declined. It is 
true tiiat t])e city was tivated leniently by its conquerors; the temjiles and statues were 
preserved from violation, and A., with all the trophies of eight centuries of greatness, 
remained under tliu Anton ines; hut the free national spirit of the Athenians had departed 
fore\'<‘r, and slowly, but surely, the fine arts shared the fate of Grecian libert}?-. Their 
treasures, wliicli bad beeni spared by tlie Roman emperors, were gradually stolen away 
b}’ various thievish collectors, especiall^v for the decoration of B^yzantium, or were 
dtfsti’oj'cd by irrellective t'hristiau zeal and barbarian invasion. About 420 a.d., the 
auoieid nhigiou and temple-service of A. had entirely disappeared; afterwards, the 
B(;ho, )ls of philosophy 'vvere- elose<l Iw Justinian, and Greek mytholog}" was gradually 
fojgotteii. St. George look the place of Theseus, and the parthenon was converted into 



a clmrch. The surviving industry of A. was injured hy Boger of feicily, wlio removed 
its silk manufactures. In 1456, A. fell into the hands of Omar, and, to consummate its 
degradation, under the low, sensual Turks, the city of xVthene wms regardea as an 
appanage of the harem, and governed hy a black eunucdi. The Venetians, haying 
captured the city in 1G87, intended to carry away as a tropliy the quadriga of victory from 
the w. front of the parthenon, but shattered it in their attempt to remove it. ^ In 168S, 
A. was again delivered into the hands of the Turks, and the work of demolition now 
proceeded rapidly. The grand remains of antiquity were used as quarries to supply 
materials for all ordinary buildings, and, in the course of another century, the city was 
reduced to its lowest point of degradation. 

Modern A. (styled by the Turks Athina or Setines) is now the capital of the new^ 
kingdom of Greece. Previous to the Greek revolution (1821), it was a provincial city of 
inferior importance, the seat of a Greek metropolitan bishop, and under the jurisdiction 
of the Turkish governor in Euboea. In 1821, the war of liberation commenced, and the 
Turks surrendered Athens in the following year;^ but again captui’ed it in 1826, and took 
the acropolis in 1827. After this it was left in ruins until 1880, when Attica w-as declared 
united with Greece by the protocol of the London conference. In 1884, Otho, the son 
of the Bavarian monarch, who had been elected to the sovereignty of tlie new kingdom, 
removed his residence from Nauplia to A. Improvements now proceeded rapidly: 
Turkish manners and customs disappeared; the contemptible "wooden liouses and 
crooked streets were superseded by new ones— among wdiich the Hermes, ililolus, Athene, 
New Stadion streets are conspicuou.^ and, in 1836, tlie foundation of a new jialace 
was laid, and it was completed in 1843.^ The municipal affairs of A. are now regulated 
by a mayor (demarchos) and council elected by the citizens. Modern A. has a gymna- 
sium, a library enriched with many donations from France and Germany, and a uni- 
versity, where about 52 professors and tutors are engaged. The number of students is 
about 1200. Several interesting works have been printed in xl. The French govern- 
ment has founded an archseological institute, and several missionary societies have 
branches here. A. has several printing establishments, soap-’vvorks, leather-works, and 
silk and cotton factories. Pop. ’71, 44,510. 

Political History of A . — It was the Ionic race that manifested most signally the dis-* 
tinguishing characters of Greek civilization; and of this portion of Hellas, II., in tlie 
brilliant part of its history, stands out most prominently. According to tradition, its 
political power was first established by Theseus, king" of Attica, who made A, the 
metropolis. Here he instituted the great popular festival of the Panatbenaia, and, by 
encouraging settlements in the city, greatly increased its population. He divided tlie 
citizens into three classes: nobility, agriculturists, and mechanics. Until the death of 
Codrus in 1068 b.c., A. was governed by kings; afterwards, by archons elected from tlie 
nobility. The time of holding office was limited to 10 years in 752 b.c., and to 1 year 
in 683 B.c., when 0 archons "^vere annually elected, one being called the areJion eponf/hiis, 
because the year was distinguished by his name. Here begins the autlientic liistoiy of 
A, These archons, together with the council of nobles, afterwards called the areopagus, 
exercised the whole power of the state, and administered justice. The Atlieniaii govern- 
was thus, like all other Hellenic governments, an oligarchy; but the changes intro- 
iced by the archon Solon, 594 b.c., though remarkably moderate, laid tlie fouridatioii 
that clemocratic constitution which “was afterwards perfected by Cleistlienes. Tlie 
condition of the population at the time of Solon was one of extreme suffering and dis- 
cord, arising chiefly from the oppressive execution, by the aristocratic archons, of the 
law of debtor and creditor. This law was of old extremely harsh in Greece as wu:‘ll as 
in Eome; ff assigned the debtor that could not fulfill his eon tract as the slave of his 
of the soil of Attica was In the hands of the rich, and the mass 
filled the lands as tenants, were either in hopeless arrears, or 
families, actual slaves. Driven to desperation, the populace were 
^ in mutiny; the oligarchy were afraid or unable to enforce the laws; and 

tlius it was agreed to confer dictatorial powder on Solon, Avell known for his ^vlsd()m, 
integrity, and sympathy with the people, and allow him to solve the problem. The 
disease being desperate, Solon applied the desperate remedy of abolishing existing con- 
tracts, liberating those that had been reduced to slavery, and forbidding "for the future 
any one from pledging his own person or that of a member of his family. He next 
reformed the political constitution by dividing the freemen into four classes, according 
to the amount of their property. It was only the richer classes that paid taxes anil 
were eligible to the offices of state; but all had votes in the assembly Jtli at elected tlie 
archons, and all sat in judgment on their past conduct, on the expiry of llieir 
year of office. The government, though still oligarchical, was thus modified hy 
popular control. Its free operation was 'for some time (500-510 b.c.) intejTupted by 
the usurpation of Peisistratus and his sons, w-hose tyranny, however, v;as mild an*d 
enlightened, the forms at least of the Solonian constitution being preserved. 

On the banishment of the Peisistrafidm (510 b.c.), a further political reform wms 
introduced by Cleisthenes, who extended the basis of the constitution, and nauhavd it 
essentially democratic. To Cleisthenes is ascribed the origin of the practice called 
ostracism (q.v.). 

Then followed the brilliant period of the Persian war, when, out of the circumstances 
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prosperity. MUtlades af *MM"ithon ’ •'‘"d 

■vvliich infused new eourao-e and eiitiinsinsvn t T’ ?? g®™®d tl>e victories 

the Persian war and theTinl^of "^**2?- The period between 

most glorious in Athenian hlstorv «v,h ^ IromoOO to 386 b.c., was the 


shadowofitsfomerpower anddi^nitf S « ’-ttaiued only the 

were, in fact, so many tvrants sunoLedhv^thF^P'^^f*®" ““Asters of governn^ 
months of despotism had been endmw^ ti f Lacedienionian army. After eight 

constitution «Ls restored to A and by Thri.sybulus, a ftee 

destined to endure long; a formidable foe But it was not 

The Athenians having opposed l im in ^ Macedon, noiv appearedinthe north, 

their colonies. Thei? fohS t^S “efeat of ?he“tr"’ «>®m several of 

fatal blow to Greece A wittwan^;. ! ♦ * , Atlienians at Ghieroueia (33S b.c.), a 
spirit of the citizens was iLken^ and hi *° Maccdon. The free 

ander’s death, a fruitless attempt w«is f '' .*^23' degenerated. After Alex- 

an oli. 2 :arc.av of wealtli. Soon afterward q liberty. Antipater instituted 

the rule of Demetrius Phalereus who ernnlot;^ ipt by Cassander, and placed under 
more the old constitution of A ’wTs Swl ht 7 a"d beneficently. Once 

S ia^Ui^r wS S4ttorRomtt 

left only the appearance of 


rema ned safe from snoliotirm muo "A « liu piugro«a naa ueparteci, A. lont? 

e.f'iiri" ““ ““ “■* «“»: 

ATH ENS, a name applied to 23 places in the United States The most imnnrtmit of 
S j'’, G®°’'Sia, 93 m. to the w.n.w. of Augusta ?tl ttetermTnSf 

?4s and k th£S-eT t Central. It contains several cotton facto- 

university’of GeorgiX and liMThtol new^iapeS'^^^ '' 

hem exce^fei" to tn",r ‘t 1 sleLler form- tat few of 

They have a protractile mouth, and very small teeth • some 
the -dlmostyi the known species, which are numerous, and found in 

ti farld, have a broad silvery band along each flank 

borne ol them are much esteemed for their delicacy. They all conm^mtfta ^ reat 

on°tl e s rofst of ‘p?l-l u rf ® ¥®diterranean. One spJcics, A^pre.^ter,% very common 

rcoast o^Br h b,^ to lit T f”'T °I V’® ®°®®* Ii'e'Md, but is rare on the 

too bie markets of some of the southern towns of England where 

tawirit ^ca ieVio^r'^ under that name; in Brighton and%ome otte 

taliid mielt. ^^'here this fish abounds, it is often taken by ano-lers 
from th(3 shore, biting readily at almost any bait. ^ 

<-)!• thos^^^wlmTmv^ deposit, ’’ is g;enerally found in the tissues of aged persons, 

aiirl J (kssipated and ill-nounshed lives. In appearance, it is yellow 

its im It oonifr^ fatty granules and crystals of cholesterine. 

oxn4iq'^*n . arteries, and is dan- 

n r ^ ^ 1 1 ; f ^ ai erteres with the elasticity of the arterial tube, rendering it 

molt, luible to injury, and less able to repair itself, should any occur. A. generally Sre. 
ce( es aijeunsm (tt. v.). Cysts tilled with contents resembling bread-sauce 'which 
fretinenliy occur in the scalp, are termed atheromatous tumors. 

of Warwickshire, England, on the borders of Leicester- 
; iuu , 1(> m. me fiom Linningham; m a valley surrounded by finely wooded hills on 
^Vathng street, the Trent Yalley railway, and the Coventry and 
l azt [y cnnai. i he town is irregularly built; many of the houses are very ancient: the old 

nirhl'ic luTii J Some of the modern churches and other 

1,1 b;^;jdsome Hats, stockings, and ribbons are manufac- 

luieci none l op. u., doGl. 



Gobdon, 1804-53; b. N. H., senator of the United States 
11 to-ju T "'®-, 1*® ® member of the lower house of congress, where, Dec. 

11 , Ibob, lie liuroduced what gave him the cognomen of “ gag-rule Atherton. ” It was a 
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resolution to lay on the table, ■without reading or reference, any pet ifioii toriching the 
subject of slavery. A. ’s resolution passed hy 120 votes to 78, ami ior sewnil years ail 
such petitions were treated with entire silence. A. was chosen to lUe SL'iiaie iu 18-10, and 
again in 1852. 

ATHI'AS, Joseph, a printer of Amsterdam, v;lio jn'inted two editions of the Old 
Testament in Hebrew, remarkablj^ accurate, and the lirst edition in wl!i<di the versos 
were numbered in figures. For this and other meritorious "works, the stules-gunerai gave 
him a gold medal. 

ATHLETE (Gr. afMeo, to contend), the name given to a combatant,^ pugilist, vvrestler, 
or runner, in ancient Greece. Athletics were studied in Greectj as a bi’anch of art, and 
led to several -useful rules of diet, exercise, etc., applicable to ordinary ]siod<.;s of life. 
Bodily strength and activity were so highly honored by the Greeks, tinit tlm A. held a 
position in society totally different from that of the modern pugilist. ^ Wiienyu; proposed 
to enter the lists at the Olympic or other public games, he was exaiiiiia*<l wiih regard to 
his birth, social position, and moral ciiaracter. A herald tlieii siupia-tl foi’t h and called 
upon aii}^ one, if he knew aught disgraceful to the candidaic, to slat(i it. .Fvcui me*ii of 
genius contended for the palm in athletic exercises. Chryhi}g)us and Oleanthes, the 
famous philosop)hers, were victorious athletes, or, at least, i.e., persojis who 

pursued gymnastic exercises, not as a profession, but for the sake of cxereisu, just a.s at 
the present day we liavO gentlemen-cricketers, amateur-pugilisis, etc. d'he pi'ofouiid 
and eloquent Plato appeared among the wrestlers in the Isthmian games at ('oi’iiith, and 
also ill the I^ythian games at Slcyon. Even the meditative l^vlbagoras is said to have 
gained a prize at Elis, and gave instructions for athletic trairung to Euryiuenes, wlio 
afterwards gained a prize at the same place. So great was the iionor of aii Olympian 
victor, that Ms native city was regarded as ennobled by his success, and he liimsidf con- 
sidered sacred. He entered the city through a special breach made in the walls; lie was 
supported at the public expense ; and when he died, -was honored with a public funeral. 
Euthymus, of Locri in Italjg who liad, -with only one exceptiou, been regularly victori- 
ous at Elis, was honored with a statue, to which, even duTing his lifetime, homage was 
paid by command of an oracle. Athletic sports were first witnessed at iioine 186 B.c. 
They were introduced by M. Puivius at the end of the Ailtolian war, and became exces- 
sively popular in the time of the emperors. At Rome, the athletes formed a cor- 
poration. . 

ATHLOHBVa small t. in the center of Ireland, on both sides of the Sliaimon, chlefl}'’ 
in the CO. of Westmeath, but partly in that of Roscommon. It is the largest town between 
Dublin and Galway, and lies on a commanding situation, 8 m. below Lough Ree, in a 
carboniferous limestone district. Tlie chief nianufactures are felt hats, f riezes, linens, 
and staj's. A ciinaliiere, a mile long, enables large river-steamei’s to navigate the Shan- 
non for 116 m.^, from Killaloe to Carrick-on- Shannon, uninterrupted by the river-rapids. 
The Shannon is crossed by a fine bow-string and lattice iron bridge of t\vo.arciie.s, 175 
and 40 ft. span. Pop. ’71, 6565. xi. sends one member to parliarnent. A. castle, ontlie 
Roscommon bank of the Slianiion, wms founded in the reign of king John, and has now 
been rendered one of the cliief military positions in Irelaucl The fortifications cover 15 
acres, and contain barracks for ItlOO men. 

ATHOL, a t. and village in Worcester co., Mass., on Miller’s ris^er and the Yermont 
And Massaehusetts railroad, at its junction with the SpriiurMeld, Athol and ■Norrii-ca.stern, 
48 111 . n.n.e. of Springfield; pop. of township, 4134. There arc maiiuractorks of iron, 
woolen goods, boots and shoes, etc. 

A'THOLE (Pleasant Land), a district of 450 sq.m, in the n. of Perthshire. Il ocenpi'.;s 
a great part of the southern slopes of the Grampian mountain, and is intersected i)v 
many narrow glens, down which flow the rapid tributaries of the I’ay. It is (‘hiefly 
composed of gneiss and quartz rock, with beds of primary limestund Dr. Hutton’s 
ex'plorations among the granite veins in Glen Tilt, were among the cMef nutans of estali- 
lishlng the Plutonic theory of geology, A. was once one of tiie best hunting districts la 
Scotland. Athole deer-forest is said to contain 100,000 acres, and 10,000 head of de-er, 
of which 100 are killed annually. In the picturesque pass of Killieerankie, in this dis- 
trict, 17 m. n.w. of Dunkeld, Claverhouse fell in 1689, though victorious over Ihetroous 
of king William III 

A'THOE, or Athyh, but properly, Eet-lwr, i.e., ‘Hhe habitalionof God.” the name 
of an Lgy|;)tian goddess who, in th(3 mythological system of that people, is rankl'd amonf»" 
the second class of deities. She was the daughter' of Ra, the sun. Bv the (-Ire(‘ks siie 
was identified with Aphrodite (Yenus). The cow was regarded as her symbol, and in 
hieroglyphics, she generally appears with the head of tbairanima], hearing lietween Tier 
horns the figure of the sun’s disk. A. is also represented ns a cow itsf']r;'and ns a bird 
with liumau face, horns, and the sun’s disk. On the oldest monuments, sIkj is t‘r(*quent!v 
portrayed bearing a temple on her head, as in the Athor-capitals of the Ptolemaic build- 
ings falsely supposed to be Iieacls of Isis. Originally, the godd(iSs hud a cosrmwonic 
signiflcance; later, she was called the “mistress of dance and jest,” and held in lier 
handb, as s^'inbols of joj^, the cord of love and the tambourine. Oncens and princesses 
■were often represented by the figure of A. Her worship was generally spread thi'oiigh 
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Eppt Her most sacred abode was at Denderah 
Egyptian year was named. i^tnueran. 


After her the third month of the 


ucuvvt'eu Liie P'Ulis 

mainland by a narrow Lstlminq Tim conneeieu yyim rue 

According to ^ peninsula is 40 m. ; breadth, 4 m. 

who battled against the o'ods Tlie A.,^son of Keptune, or from A., a giant 

solif'irv f! % - ' * the uignetet summiij in the chain c’* I^It \ ■•'vtdiipi* 

level, bn anctLI^times^ the peninsula, rises 6850 *ft. abow till sea^ 

most memorable thing' in connection with'^vbs tbVb *'of “entions five. Tlie 
tile isthmus, in order to esr-mp tho ogv*™ the canal winch Xerxes cut through 
the promontory vei v pi'i'iious ind , -'y tendered the navigation round 

years before. “Thales odhircaml sSilflV^'^r If If f ^ Mardonius some 

lar<lef are bf nmnif T fedmrifermS.hi^'Ss^^^^^^^^ The 

monastic republic under the Turkish rmveln fLt uf ’"f 


mibtod to im riw. . but no female, even ot the animal kind is oer- 

ufi'nh h several beautiful old manuscripts, some spec mens If 

^ barof Sini 

Bartow Ti’eit fobmll bv Uief P’lfr «>e e. side of the river 

'• •” “ ' 4 ‘ \t 

-p if ^ Streams, but has no known outlet. Kear it is an Indian 

town of the same name, with about 2000 inhabitants. 

f city of Georgia. It owes its prosperity chiefly to it<= situa 

S’PkdinS^?f ' connoting here-the AtlantAncfwest Point, the Atl^ta 

f Western, and the Atlantic and Western. 

Tv m ^ communication, the surrounding country liesides 

being nc 1 m gram and cotton, contains gold, iron, and other valuable minemk ’ 4 

Poplfrsfel"' ® 186Autisraifidlyrecoye“sbbnrf-'b^^^^ 

Ap..«-T'TA (ante) n city in Fulton co., Ga.. called the “ Gate city.” After tlip war 

unn ‘‘’"y and within two vltrs had“s fvb a 

popliUtmn a, s y lien the rebellion began. It was made the capital of the state in 180H 

f about gfoOO Man Wg 

Bifa Irt ,£ “ip- onploying man.vlmndrcd.s of men! 

(Ulthon e iiivei4itv^ t^^ Among the public institutions are the 

^..^^iiUioipL nnneibit}, the Aorth Georgia female college, the A. medical coUeo'e and 

t.it A. universdy for colorml students. It is one of tlie most important railway centers 
lu the south, liaying direct lines to all sections of the union. ^ 

<a f- ^'f ‘“I’ f P‘® Greeks in reference to tlie mythical Atlas 

(q.\ A -p m...- ..gtues used instead of columns. The Romans called them Telamones. 

19 -^oc ^ Tt f ■ f dtu'sey-®” Allantic ocean; 020 sq.m.; pop. >80 

f il' lo-id f !’■ "f ‘ ’”’ 1 * ““'si'y nenr the water, but witirdrj- and light 

f ^ ! p-'ioden and .^ lantic railroad from Philadelphia to Atlantic City rSns 

ccnii-aily tlirougli liic county. Co. seat, May’s. Lmdiug. 

ATLAMTC CITY, a watering-place on tlie sea-coast, on a long, narro-tv sandy 

>4r (if J" ®°- N- J- 60m. s.e. of pbladelphia; poi? 

(0 it)4o It !>, tne tcniimus oi tno Camden and Atlantic, and the Piiiladelpliia and 

mi f! ’’ '!i f i ‘■’'■■tn a “ite wide, 

P, I ,;f 1 ' o-P f f‘p !’y tt narrow channel. Absecom light is on the n. 

cud )f i1k( bcai.-.i. 1 licci tv is well laid out, with broad avenues named after the principal 
oceans, ami cross streets hearing tlie name.s of the states of the union. There are many 
hotcl.s . oauhng-iioa.se, s and iirivate cottages for the accommodation of summer visit- 
from isb cliurclies ana one newspaper. The city incorporation dates 
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ATLAim OCEAH, so called either froBi Mt. Atlas, or from the falmloiis island of 
Atlantis, is that part or the ocean that divides the old world from the lunv. Its extrcrnc 
breadth is about 5000 m., and its narrowest part, between cape St. Koqiic, in Ilrazil, 
and the nearest point in Africa, about 1600 miles. If the A. be supposed to iyoumh-d 
by the polar circles, and to include the Caribbean sea, Hudson bay, Mcditernnicaii qea, 
and tile other connected water-surfaces, it covers an area computed at bo million 
sq. miles. The A. is naturally divided into tliree portions— -the north, south, and inter- 
tropical A. It stands in open connection with the n. and s. polar seas, and in the 
remarkable parallelism of its coasts, resembles rather a vast river than tin ocetm. Its 
northern half sends off numerous ramitications on both sides, come of them forming 
almost shut seas : on the wa, Hudson’s hay, the gulf of St. La'wrence, and llici gulf of 
Mexico; on the e., the Baltic, North, Mediterranean, and Black seas. In the s., again, 
both coasts present a comparatively unbroken line; and there is a ivmarktdile cor- 
respondence between their projecting and retiring angles, the convex coast of Brazil 
lying opposite to the gulf of CTuinea, and the projection of Senegambia answering to 
the retirement of the American coast in the Caribbean sea. 

The wdiole of the new world, with the exception of the narrow^ strip lying w. of the 
Andes and Eocky mountains, belongs to the bami of this ocean. It drains c()m}>ani- 
tively little of the^old world, as may be seen by tracing the water-shed on a map; Owing 
to the numerous seas and inlets connected wdth it, the extent of its shores is immense, 
over 50,000 m,, several thousands more than that of the shores of the Pncilic and Indian 
oceans. Except near the continents, the Atlantic is poor in islands ccanjaired with the 
Pacific. The chief islands in the open ocean arc Iceland, Faro, Bermndas, Azores, 
Ascension, St. Helena, the Falkland islands. South Georgia, and Sandvich land. 

The A. is the great highway of the civilized world, and everything that concerns its 
navigation is of great importance. Under the system of observations carried on for 
many years by the governments of Flolland, Great Britain, tlie United States, and 
France, iniich has been done to amass information as to its currents, winds, (h-plh, tem- 
perature, etc. , the chief results of wdiich either have been or are in the conrso of being 
published- The operations connected with the telegraph -cable wmre also ilie means of 
furnishing us with some valuable information regarding the Atlantic, 

The chief A. currents are two The equatorial ■^’hich, starting from ‘about 

the island of St. Thomas, in the gulf of Guinea, with a rate of motion varying from 18 
to S4 m. a day, proceeds westwards on both sides of the equator till near cape San 
Eoque, wdieredt divides, one branch running s. along the coast of Brazil, and the other 
along the coast of Guinea into the Caribbean'' sea. The velocity of this current is 24 m. 
a day at the point where it curves s, , whence it gradually diminishes in strength as it 
proceeds southrvard to little more than 6 m. a clay. Within the south A. there is a 
complete circulation of the rvaters, induced by the prevailing wunds, and maintained at 
about 12 m. a clay. Its force also varies with tlie months, being detennined the pre- 
vailing force of the wind of each month. Its breadth varies from 200 to 400 m. ; 'and since 
it is fed by currents from n. and s, of it, its temperature is coiisequcuitly considerably 
lower in the eastern than in the wxestern part of its course. The other great current fs 
WiQ gulf Bfremn, This, originally part of the cciuatorial current, after flowing past the 
Guifica coast, and through the Caribbean sea, issues from the gulf of Mexico through 
the strait of Florida, and after following the clirecdion of the American coast to about 
40°, turns searvard, touches the great Newfoundland bank, and gradually curving 
round, is lost as a distinct current about the Azores (see Gulf Stihcam). T]>e waiter of 
this stream is often upwards of 20° w^armer than the surrounding ocean. The gulf 
stream has an immense influence on the Atlantic. Besides these great currents, the A. 
abounds in smaller ones, such as the northerly currents along ''the c. Gre<mland and 
Labrador coasts (this Arctic current extending as far s. as t!6° n. lot., its rat<^ being 
from 24 to 10 m. a day); the southerly current along the w. of Greenland; Fennel’s euf- 
rent, wx of the bay of Biscay; and the great current along the w. of Africa, from 
^lorocco southwards, till it is merged in the Guinea current. The wliole of tiiese 
currents follow in every case the prevailing wdnds of tlie regions wdicre tin y flow. 

Since over the wdiole of the eastern half of the A,, from about n. lat. 45' nortliwuirds, 
tlie prevailing Winds are south-westerly, there is over the same region a gem-ral flow of 
the Tvater of the ocean towards the n.e,, passing tlie British isles, and llicnee along tiie 
coast of Norwuiy, to some distance e. of the North cape. It is to tins circumstance that 
the mild temperatures of north- western Europe must be referred. The amelioration of 
the winter climates from this cause is very great, amountiug to about flO'' in the 
Hebrides, and to fully 40° in the Lofoden islands. This effect is directly brought about, 
not by the winds alone, hut by the influence of the winds and sea combfned. The influ- 
ence of currents on the temperature of the ocean is so great, that even in Ausr., the 
isothermal of 50° touches the n. of Norvray in lat. 72° n., whereas to s.e. of Newibund- 
land the same isothermal descends to about lat. 42° n. Again, on the meridian of 
74° we, tlic change of temperature from lat. 40° to 35° n., or in '300 m., is 18°. 0; whereas 
on the meridian of 20° wx from lat. 40° to 10°, a distance of 1800 m., tlie change of the 
temperature of the sea is only 15°.0. 

The temperature of the A. about the equator is, if wm except the part betwnnn 20° 
and 85° w. long,, above 80°; that of the gulf of Guinea reaches the maximum of 85° in 
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July and Aug.^UfaUs and Sept, about 80“; and i 

Oct during the rest of tlie year below In- 


deep } )iirts this is replaced by a brown ^cJav lihem^ globigerma; in voiy 

Regarding the depth the T W with tew ti-aces of animal forms, 

obtained; along certain tracts especiallv\h(r-c reliable data have been 

tom caiuiow be laid down with cons ii^^ UialUnfjef, the profile of the hot- 

the Oh(hUeng6T with its imDrovpd cextamty. The deepest sounding made by 

or 33,250 3875 fathom^ 

about 400 m. wide, and 10 000 to 000 ft' Indie.s. A remarkable ridge, 

extends along the bottom rf the i ’from d sla 

foundland,a aistance onC40 mner 11™^ fs ‘o oape Race in New: 

teau,” the Atlantic cables are iSd. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ “ telegraph pla- 

otdecfrf tcwfmf concerning the scien- 
cially be described bore ^ electio-telegraphy, the Atlantic cables may more espe- 

The Dossihilitv nf 


Maury discovered that the bed of the A P^'^^^dcally realizing the idea. Lieut 
fonns a kind of plateau, covered Ireland and Newfoundland 


New York and Newfo aiar d wiiicii objects wem attained in 1856. Idle 

mainland of America by cables and if Newfoundland with the 
adertook the lavim^^n%. L Electric Telegraph company” 


No. ’22 irorfl^res life wiiolld ami ™ ^ 

lent by the IT. S. i'cvermnent o,,/ th.l' 7 one 

the rate of paying out the cable t,vhnh lh «*' attempt to slacken 

i380in froMi Trelcmd the end sank in 2000 fathoms waiter at 

tel! m;,l“tlm two ridps rlunfllf to“pTroufh“lr'’li to rcmMy 

m tanks until the next following year. ^ ^ portions, of cable were placed 

and iax4)ar«rfm'l"adTe»?attemprm™?S^^ 900 m. additional cable, 

eMi{)luyed; Iiiit the suinnersion w^q KAtvi^ ' • JS lagmn and Agamemnon were again, 

ami the fajiia* wesiwani Vfter mid-ocean, one ship proceeding eastward, 

June 10; biiJ it V s l ot i thP^I iw ^ cable. Tliey lift Valentia 

submersion. ' On the 4h Vikndil It 

thei)(>ttoni;wi4 and 144 m. of cable went to 

inii)roved a])]dianees an I furS b to England for 

the l.wu slum ‘ 1 ^ n and a month was thus lost. On July 29 

tiieir work witlmut further disa4r’^ o4\no44^?^ “iJ^iiti-ocean, and proceeded with 
the ^:aaora Newfoui d • n 'l tlm Agamemnon reached Yalentia, and 

length ofeabh S ' on m ^ongi^atulatory the whole 

liivlh/iont 1 'i r attci wauls, gieetings were exchanged between the caieen niirl thA 



Mishaps have since taken place; hut in every case Ihe injuries have been attended 
to, and the two cables Tnaiutained in good working order. ' The rapi<iity of signaling 
(at first only two words per minute) was greatly increased; the tariT of charges was 
lowered; the public of the two nations used the cabie-tclegTaph extensively ; and the 
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Bnglancl to America, and 271 from America to England. The signals tlum ceased, and 
the cable became i 

Froni 1858 to ; 

and to obtaiii iucrea - v. , , - 

scieutiiic men were making improvements in the form of cable, and in the a.}.) [)a rat us lor 
siibmergmg it. At length the Telegraph Construction and Maintepunce <x>ini)miy 
(formed by an amalgamation of the Gutta-percha company with the wire-eable-niaking 
firm of Glass & Elliott) made an entirely new cable, much thicker and more co>tiy than 
the former one. The conductor, 300 lbs. per mile, ancl ltii in. thick, consisted (.>1 7 Ao. 
18 copper wires, each^ljth in. thick. The core was formed of four layers of gutta-]jercha 
alternating with four of Gliattertoii’s compound (a solution of gutta-perclui in ^toekliolm 
tai'); the core and conductor together were 700 lbs. per mile, and d^jtii in. thick. Out- 
side this was a jacket of hemp or jute yarn, saturated with preservative coni})osilion. The 
sheath consisted of 10 iron wires, No. IS gauge, each previously covered with 5 tarred 
manilla yarns. The whole cable was 1^ in. thick, and weighed 35|- cwt. per mile, with a 
breaking strain of 7f tons. 

As the cable (2300 in.) weighed more than 4000 tons, it was resolved to employ the 
ste^imship to cariy it out and lay it. Three enormous iron t;(,nks were 
built in the fore, middle, and aft holds, from 50 to 60 ft. diamet(3r each, I)}- 201 ft. deep; 
and in these the cable was deposited, in. three vast coils. On July 23, 1805, the Great 
Ah.si'c/vi- started from Yaleutia with her burden, the main cable being joined end to end 
to a more massive shore cable, which was drawn up the cliff at Foilluimmcrum Ijay, to 
a telegraph house at the top. The electric condition of tlie cable was kept constantly 
under test during the progress of the ship; and more than once the elliciency was dis- 
turbed by fragments of wire piercing the gutta-percha and destroying tlie insulation. Oii 
Aug. 2, the cable snapped by o%mr-straining, and the end sank to the bottom in 2000 
fathoms water, at a distance of 1064 m. from Ireland. Then commenced tlie remarkable 
process of dredging for the cable. A five-armed grapnel, suspended from tlie end of a 
strong iron-wire rope, 5 m. long, was thrown overboard; and when it reached tlie Ijot- 
toni, it was dragged to and fro across the line of cable by slow steaming of tlie Great 
Eastern; the hope being that one or other of the prongs would catch hold of the cable. 
A series of disasters followed by the breaking of swivels, and the lo.ss of grapnels and 
copes; until at length, on xiug. 11, it was found that there were no more materials on 
board to renew the grappling. The Great Eastern returned to England, leaving (iiicludiiig 
the operations of 1857-1858) nearly 4000 tons of electric cable useless at the bottom of the 
Atlantic. 

A new capital, and new commercial arrangements altogether, were needful for a 
renewal of the attempt. Another cable was made, slightly differing from tlie former. 
The jacket outside the core was made of hemp instead of jute; tlie iron wires of the 
sheath ^^T;ve galvanized, instead of being left in their natural state; and tlie manilla 
hemp which covered them was left white instead of being tarred. Tliese few changes 
made it weigli nearly 500 lbs. per mile less, mainly through the absence of tar; wiulelts 
strength or breaking strain was increased. Enough of this cable was made to span tlie 
Atlantic, with allowance for slack; while a sulllcient addition of the 1865 cable was pro- 
vided to remedy the disaster of that year. 

The xV. 0?. operations in 1866 were of a remarkable and interesting kind. On July 13, 
the Great Eastern forth from Yalentia, aecompani(vl by the steiuners T(rrJhh\ ''MeE 
way, and Albany, which were to assist in the submersion and in subsidiary maher.s. Tlie 
line of route was chosen midway between those of tlie 1858 and 1865 cables, fm' the most 
part a few miles from each. The Great Eastern cxclianged telegrams almost con^inuou^ly 
with Yalentia. during her progress. The mishaps were few in number, and easil remedied ; 
and the Great Eastern safely entered the harbor of Heart’s Content, Newfoundland, on 
the 27tli. After this, opemtions commenced for recovering tlie end of iIh; 1865 cable, 
and completing the submersion. The Albany, Mediray, and Terrible set off, on .Vug. i, 
to the spot on. the ocean beneath which the end of the calile was lying, or as m^nr to it 
as calculations could establish. Certain buoys, left anchored there tvrelve monilis pre- 
viously, had been curried away by the storrns'Of the preceding winter; liuf the latitude 
and longit.ude had been very carefully registered. 1’he Great Easter)!, started from 
Heart’s Content on the 9th, and then cornmeliced a series of LU'appling operations, which 
continued through tlie rest of the month. The cable was repeatci II caught, and raised 
to a greater or less height from the ocean-bed; but something or other smijijxal or 
slipped every time. After much trial of patience, the end of the'calile was safelv tisluid 
up on Sept. 1 ; and electric messages were at once sent through to Yalentia. just‘as well 
as if the cable bad not bad twelve months’ soaking in Die Atlanlic. Ail additional 
length having been spliced to it, the laying recommenced; and ()ii the Sth the sipiadron 
entered Heart’s Content; having thus succeeded in laying a second line of cubic from 
Ireland to America. 


lowered; the public of the two nations used the cable-telegraph extensively 
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company realized good dividends, notwitlistanding the lieavy expenditure wliicli had 
been iriciUTed. 

i-he art of laying submarine cables being thus established, many other projects for 
Atlantic t<h-‘graphy have irom tiine to time been started. One scheme was for a line 
from the n. of Scotland to Faibe islands, Iceland, Greenland, and some point near the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence: but the projectors did not succeed in raisina’ capita!, A 
French company afterwards planned a direct route from France to America. In June, 
1869, Ike (jma East&rn ^earned o\xt of Brest with this new cabie, no less than 2328 m. 
long; and the submersion was successfully effected. There is a connectioa between 
Brest and Falmouth. A new French cable from Brest to the island of St. Pierre, to the 
s. of Newfoundland, was laid in the end of 1879. In the year 1874, a tliird British cable 
was successfully laid from Ireland to Newfoundland. A “Direct United States Cable 
Company” was also formed; Messrs. Siemens undertook the manufacture of the cable, 
the lightest yet planned for Atlantic telegraphy, its weight being 4SQ lbs. of copper and 
40Q lbs. of gutta-percha per mile ; about 8060 m. were needed from Ireland to New 
Hampshire. The kiying of tliis cable, was completed early in the summer of 1875. 

^ Lower down the Atlantic, extensive operations have lieen or are being completed. 
When a cable had been laid from Falmouth to Lisbon, the latter became Ihe starting- 
point for extensive ocean routes. The “Brazilian Submarine Cable Company” began in 
1873 a cable to extend from Lisbon to Madeira, St. Vincent, and Pernambuco.* The 
whole length is 4000 m., of which the longest section (across the ocean) is somewhat 
under 2000 m.; it is connected at Pernambuco with other cables to Para, llio Grande, etc. 

There is a “Direct Spanish Cable” from the Lizard to Bilbao; and there are dupli- 
cate lines fimn Ikilmoutli to Lisbon. In and near the gulf of Mexico, the electricians 
have been woi'king with great energy^ Most of the juincipal West India islands are 
connected by cabie one with another, with Colon (Panama), and with the U. S. main- 
land at Florida. 

ATLANTIC TEL'EdRAPH, Histoby of. In 1842, prof. Mouse, of New York, having 
stretched a submarine cable between Castle Garden and Governor’s island, New York, 
and succeeded in transmitting an electric current from one end to tbe other, expressed his 
opinion that it would be possllde to effect an electrical communicatio.n through' the sea. 
After further investigations, he announced to the secretary of the treasury ot the United 
States, “ that a telegraphic communication on his plan might with certainty be estab- 
lished across tlie Atlantic.” Three years prior to that, sir William O’Shanghnessy gave 
practical proof that electrical messages could be conveyed through water, b^Ylepositfng a 
cable in the bed of the Hooghly; but it was the successful sidnnarine telegraphic under-- 
takings of the Messrs. Brett, "^wlio, in June, 1845, registered a “General Oceanic Telegraph 
Company,” with the object among others of joining this country with America by means 
of a telegraph “across the Atlantic ocean,” and six years afterwards united England 
with France (see Telegkaph, that first fairly convinced tlie public mind that 

the new world might be put on wdiat may be called conversational terms witli the old. 
The supposed great depths of the Atlantic ocean presented the most imposing obstacle 
to this desired closeness of communion; but •when it was discovered that between 
Ireland and Newfoundland there extended, along the bottom of the Atlantic, at a depth 
of not more than. two miles below the surface, a fine broad platform (see Atlantic 
Ocean), seemingly so specially formed by nature for the purpose of electrical communica- 
tion, that capt. ‘Mkiry at once designated it tbe telegraphic plateau, the project of an 
Atlantic submarine cubic assumed a practical form. In 1854, the colonial government 
of Newfoundland passed an act incorporating a company to establish ay tel egfaphic com- 
niiinicatiou between the old world and the new, and aided it by a subsidy, and by gTants 
of lands. The colonial government also conferred upon the company the exclusive 
of landing a telegTaphic line upon the coast under its jiuisdiction. The govern- 
Bamts of Prince Edward’s island and the state of Maine macle similar concessions; and 
authority for certain subsidiary operations in Canada v/as also obtained. The company, 
iiicorporated under the title of “The New York, Newfoundland, and Lo'ndon Telegraph 
Company,” commenced op(‘rations by uniting vSt. John’s in Newfoundland with lines in 
the United States and Biitish North America. This done, iminerous preliminary 
exp<M’iinents were nndertabeu by eminent electricians and engineers, in order to deter- 
mine the amount of retaiding force which inducted and disguised electricity were likely 
to offer to tlie traiismismon of currents along submarine wires of imiisual length. Hav- 
ing by tliese expel iments, 2000 in number, tried with 62 different kin^ of cable, deter- 
mined the one best adapted for the conveyance of , electricity’ through such a lengih, and 
at such a depth in the Atlantic, the next step wms the formation of a more iniiuential 
company. In 1856, “ The A. T. Company,” to Which all the piivilcges confeiu^^ on the 
old conipuny^ wmre handed over, was formed with a capital of £350,000. The govern- 
ments of Grc*at Britain and tlie United States liberally* aided the company, guaranteeing, 
by a conlraot; of 25 yoars’ duration, to pay to the comj^any, until such time as its 
d]vi<lend rcaciied 6 pc'r C(!nt, a subsidy of £14,000 a y’ear, and of £10^000 subsequently. 
They also agreed to furnish ships for laying clow’ii the cable. 

liie cable, which •weighed about a ton per mile, equal to 14 cwt. in watei', ywas comr- 
posed of a strand of seven wires of pure copper, coated with three separate layers of 
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gutta-percha, wrapped over with hemp saturated with pitch and tar, and finally hound 
round with iron wires, 332,500 m. of iron and copper wire being employed in its con- 
struction. It was deposited in the holds of t\\Q Agamemnon, a liDe-of-battle ship sup- 
plied hy tlie British govCTnment, and Wiq Magara^ a splendid frigate furnished by the 
united States, and the two vessels started on their grand mission. Afteu’ ty^j unsuccess- 
ful attempts during the years 1857 and 1858,* tlie expedition started again for mid-ocean, 
whence the ships were to start, paying-out towards opposite shores, on the 17th of July, 
1858. The cable was united and lowered on the 29th of the same month; and the 
Agamemnon, notwithstanding a severe gale of wind, arrived at Valentia, having success- 
fully laid her portion of it, on the morning of the 5tli of Aug. The Niagara about the 
same time arrived in Trinity bay, ISTewfoundland, and science had annihilated space 
between tlie old 'world and the new. On the 17th Aug., the extremities of the cable 
having been put in connection with the recording-instruments, the following message 
was flashed through the ocean in thirty-five minutes: “ Europe and ximeriea live united 
by telegraph. Glory to God in the highest; on earth peace and good-will towards men.’' 
Messages and replies from the queen to the president of the United States, from the 
mayor of London to the mayor of Kew York, etc., followed. But on the 4th of Sept, 
the signals of Valentia became unintelligible. One commercial message of great Im- 
portance passed through the cable, in reference to tlie collision between the Atlantic 
steamers, the Europa mdi. AraMa; this single message saved the commercial 
£50,000, which would doubtless have been spent in extra insurance on the vessels and 
cargoes thus delayed. The cable of 1858 having become useless, two oilier lines 'wca’e 
laid in 1805 and 1866, between Great Britain and Korth America. A cjible was laid iu 
1869 from France to the United States. For the history of the A. T. since 1809, .see 
Atlantic Teleg^raph, also Teleouaph. 


ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH, History of (ante). The first experiment in submarine 
telegraphy was made in 1839 b}^ Dr. W. O’Shauglmessy at Calcutta. Having laid across 
the river Hoogly a copper wire, insulated with a covering of cotton thread saturated 
with pitcli and tar, he was able to transmit signals through it. His experiinent was 
followed in 1847 by that of J. J. Craven, who insulated an iron wire with guibi percha 
and placed it in the circuit of the New York and Washington telegraph line, sulrmm’giog 
it in the waters of a small creek. This led, in 1848, to the laying of a gutta-perclia calile 
betw'eeii New York and Jersey City. An experimentaHme laid across the English 
channel in 1850 was followed in 1851 by the permanent cable which is still in use, "The 
success oC this undertakiug revived the project of a telegraph by way of New f<>uiidland 
for rapid communication with Europe. The plan was to carry the line across tiiat island 
to St. Johns, the farthest point on the American coast, and there connect with a line of 
fast steamers,wliichitwas thought could reach the nearest point in Ireland in live days. 
Thus America could he brought easily within a week of Europe. In 1854, the attention 
of Mr. Cyrus Wb Field, of New York, was directed to the subject, and while lie was 
considering tliis proposal, and turning over the globe in his library, the thouglit flashed 
upon liifn, “why not carry the line across the ocean?” 

Bat in a wmrk of such magnitude, it was easier to conceive than to execute. To 
build the line across Newfoundland was no small undertaking. It was a distance of 400 
m., through a wildernes.s, over land that was wild and waste, marsh and moor, or 
rocks and hills, and often through dense forests, wdiere every step of the way had to be 
cleared by the woodman’s axe. This overland work took nearly three years. Then to 
connc(;t the island with the mainland, a cable had to be laid across tbe gulf of St. Law- 
rence. One was sent out from England in 1855, but the flrst attempt to lay it was a 
failure. The next year a second attempt was made with success. The work thus com- 
pleted, though costly, was merely preliminary to the more serious undertaking wliich now 
began. ^ The practicability of a transatlantic telegraph wms doubted by many of tlie first 
authorities, both in England and America. Eniinent engineers declared that it was 
beyond the resources of human skill to span the ocean 'with a cable over 2000 m. long. 
Even the great Robert Stephenson shook his head, and anticipated only failure. Elec- 
tricians added that even if it were laid, the electric current could not be sent that dis- 
tance. To lie sure, there -were eminent authorities on the other side. The great Faraday 
encouraged the American projector. But still both scientifle men and practical men 
were so divided, that it was very difiicult to inspire in either country the dcgrei^ of 
confidence necessary to success. In face of all these obstacles, ]\li\ Field '^vent to Lon- 
don, and there succeeded in 1856 in organizing the flrst Atlantic telegraph comiiauy ami 
raising the necessary money to carry out the project, subscribing himself for more than 
one quarter of the entire capital. 

The English and American governments gave their aid in the use of ships. The first 
attempt wms made in 1857, hut the cable was paid out only about 300 m, from tlie Irisli 
coast, when it broke, and the ships returned to England. The attempt was renewed the 
following year. The cable wms then placed on board the Kiarjara of tbe United States 
navy and the Agamemmn of the British navy, whicli sailed for the middle of the Atlantic. 
Before reacldng it, the Agamemnon came near foundering during a severe gale, wliich 
lasted several days. Arrived at last in mid-ocean, the shiiis spliced their separate por- 

, ,, ... ’ - English ship lor Ireland, 

ana the Aiagani for JNe wfouna.und. But the firbt attempt met with nothing but distuster, 
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at cjiipi, the vice-president left the room in disgust, and refused to^tSe mrt^^ 

foo^ by manfully, and “resolved to tiy S 
niid-ocean and totlie amazement of the world, this time tL exocriment 
pi o\ed a success, d be cable was successfully laid, and messa!?es were sent from shore 

Pod in t1.P 1 ■ by tdLraph G oix to 

God m the h ghest and on earth peace and good-will towards men.” The oueen hid 

United States ^exchanged congratulations. The American peohle 
weie in a fieuzy of enthusiasm, .lauaing- the ocean telegi-aph as tile greatest achievement 
ot modern tunes, and giving unbounded praise to its heroic proiectorttL nSu t of 
pe United States and many distinguished persons on both sides of the Atlantic sendino' 
congratulatory messages to Mr. Field. But this enthusiasm was short-lived For it was 

depthi orthhsea Then o «« 

hktA t Af oil ; Then endued one of those revulsions of feeling so common in the 

histot} of all peat enterpnses where at first success alternates with defeat The public 
ashamed of its late enthusiasm. Many doubted whether there had ever 
been .. message across the ocean, and the whole subject became one for incredulity and 
h tlie rebellion commenced, and it was difficidT“ 

contest Ihh ^Mr T^hOff conmprcial enterprises during the excitement ofthat great 

conu..p hut Ml. Ineld was not idle; he was constantly crossing and recrossiim- the 
f c|iambers of commerce and public meetings in Engiaiufand 

he Ipied i5iates, the results being that in 1864, the necessary capital was raised to i-enew^ 

constructed, with all the improvements suggested bv years 
w.^> F telep-aphy, and coiled on bom-d the Great^tstem'^l^ 

under the commando! captain, now Sir James, Anderson. She sail-^d in 

about 150 m. a day. All went 
^\ t\l till mei UOO m had been laid, when in a sudden lurch of the great ship the cable 
was broken, and ail were again in despair. For some days tlie>dlaat crew ■•made 
attempts to pick it up !rom the bottom, but the sea whs 2 m. deep, and with the 
F luipossible, and the great ship took her waay back to England. 

1 he attempt w' as abandoned lor that year. But in the summer of 18‘66 it was rented* 
and this time with complete success. The cable was laid from shore to shore and the 
cominunication was perfecit As soon as this was completed the (hmt stern mtuvned 

the cable lost the year before, and after weeks of 
Uloit succeeded m lilting it to the surlace and joining it to 600 m. of cable reserved for 
safely to land. Thus two cables w^ere laid the same year, both 
witiioui a liaw, and from that time to the present telegraphic communication betw^een 
the old world and the new has not been interrupted for a single day. 


ATLAiH' TIS, according to ancient tradition, the name of a vast island in the Atlantic 
mentioned by Plato, who represents an Egyptian priest as describing 
It to boloii, but, oi course, according to Plato’s view’^ of the matter. In this description 
A . aijptairedas an island Jarger tlian Libya and Asia Minor taken together, and lying off 
the pillars at Hercules in the Atlantic ocean. Plato gives a beautiful picture of the 
interior ()1 Jins imaginary land, and enriches it wdth a fabulous history. Some early 
W’ritCTs supposed that the Canary islands wmre the remains of the old A.; for Plato hatl 
stMed thatat t^he close of the long contest wdiich its inhabitants maintained against the 
Ailienians, JOOO years before his time, the sea suddenly engulfed the island, and .had 
mmr since been unnavigable, by reason of the shoals of mud created by the sunken 
island, oome loiind it in the Scandinavian peninsula; others (first Bircherod in 168o) 
have supp(.)sed that Phoenician or Carthaginian merchant ships had been driven liy storiii 
on the coast of America, and that the supposed vast island of A. mentioned by P'lato as 
well as tlic great unnamed island spoken of by Pliny, Diodorus, and Arndbius niay 
have been the new wmrld. " ’ 


ATLAS is that piece of the human vertebral column w^hich is nearest to the skull • in 
other w ords, it is the first cm'vical vertebra. It may be known from the other six by its 
liody or spinous process, by its being a. mere irregular bony ring, partly 
ni\ided iiilo two unequal parts by a constriction ; this division in the recent suliiect is 
compleied by a ligament, the part in front being occupied by the tooth-like processof the 
second c('i v ical vertebra, and that behind by the spinal marrow. On each side, the rin<^ 
is very thick ; it is smooth and cupped above to receive the condjdes of the occipitalbona 
1 he (‘orresimndmg parts below are fiat, and rest on the second cervical veTtebra. 

^ The A., W’ith the occipital bone forms the joint on which the head moves in bow- 
ing; and turns on the pivot of the second cervical vertebra, when we look from side to 
side. 

ATLAS, according to Hesiod’s one of the Titans, the son of lapetus and 

Ciymene, and^ brotlier of l^lenmtius, Prometheus, and Epimetheus. Apollodorus, how- 
(wer, states him to have been a son of Asia, and Hyginus, a son of ^ther and Gaea 
He married Pleone, daughter of Oceanus (or Hesperis,' his owm niece), and became the 
lather oi the Pleiades, As leader of the Titans, he attempted to storm the heavens and 
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for tins supreme treason tos condemned by Zeus to bear tbe vfplt of heaven on his head 
and hands— the sting of this mythological punishment obviously being that A. was 
compelled to support” what he thirsted to destroy. The later winters, however, rational- 
ize the myth, and state that A. was a mighty king who had great skill in astronomy, 
and only" tried to storm heaven intellectually.— In consequence of tlie ancient views 
which ihacle the vault of heaven rest on solid pillars or other supports, the name A., 
originally m 3 ?-thologi cal and cosmogonic, was introduced into gec^grap-liy. Mercator, 
in the IGth c., gave the name A., toVa collection of maps; prolmhly l>eeause the figur® 
of A. supporting the heavens had been given on the title-pages of such works. 

ATLAS, a mass of mountain-land in the western part of north. Africa. Herodotus 
mentions a smoking mountain of this name situated on the s.w' of the Little ^yrtis,^ and 
twenty days’ journey westwards from the Garamantes, styled by the natives the ‘‘pillars 
of heaven.” By later writers, after the time of Polybius, the name A. was al ways given 
to the ehahi of mountains in n.w. Africa extending from the island ot Cenie (now 
•cape de Ger) n.w. through Mauritania, and Tingitana (now Fez anti Morocco), and 
including also th-e heights dispersed through the region of Sahara. It is divided into tlie 
Little Atlas and the Great Atlas; the former denominating a sGcrnidaiayrange in tlie 
country of Sous, and the other, the loftier mountains of Morocco. Tiie A. is not properly 
a mountain-chain, but rather a very irregular mountainous mass of laud formed of many 
chains running in various directions, meeting in mountain-knots, or connech-d hy yokes, 
or short chains of inferior height, and diversified still f arther by several solitary inoim- 
tains and groups of mountains. The A. attains its greatest luaght (1;>,0U() ft.) in 
Morocco, the only part where it rises above tbe snow-line, and ohlain.^ the name of 
Jehel-el-ihielj, or Snowy Mountains. Its highest peaks arc jMiltshi — 27 m. s.c. of the 
city of Morocco — ^Bibawmn, and Tagberain. "The most southern claiiu ilivcrging Inu’e 
from the central mass bears the name Jehel-ITaihiar. Tlie licights approacli llie sea. and 
form the promontories jutting out into the Atlantic. From filorocco, tlu? A. gradually 
decreases in height to weirds the east. In Algeriti, the elevation is cmW ft.; in 
Tunis, 4476 ft.; and in Tripoli, 3200 ft. The whole mountain-sy.^lmn is iiitersectcd liy 
the valley of the Muluia river, which flows through theme, part of l\[orocco., and falls 
into the MediteiTanean. The slopes outlie u., w"., and s. are covered wiHi vast forests 
of pine, oak, cork, white poplar, wild olive, etc. The valleys are well watered and 
capable of cultivation with great profit. The A. seems to bo chiefly caleartatiis in its 
composition. The mineral ‘wealth remains, ho'wever, almost wholly unexplored, Ihongh 
copper, iron, lead, antimony, etc., are stated to exist in abundance.* 

ATLEE, Washington L., b. 1808; a physician and surgeon of Pennsylvania, grad- 
uate of Jefferson medical college, and professor of chemistry there in' 1844. He is 
the author of a great number of medical papers, and is distinguished fur success in 
ovariotomy. 

ATMOSPHEEE (Gr, aimos, vapor, spJiaim, sphere) is the name a]‘>plied to the gaseous 
envelope which surrounds the earth. The existence of an A. is to us a mailer of vital 
importance. AYe owe to its infinence the possibility of animal and vegetable life, the 
modifying and retaining of solar heat, the transmission of sound, the gradual sha.ding of 
day into night, the disintegration of rocks, and the occurrence of weather phenomvna. 
In*conscquence of the action of gravity, the A. assumes the form of a s]>heroidal stratum 
concentric with the earth, and pre.sses heavily on its surface. It exhibits, in eoirmion 
with all fluid bodies, the usual characteristics of hydrostatic pressure, but its internal 
condition differs from that of a liquid inasmuch as"ils particles repel (>ne]i other, and 
can only be held in proximity by external force. From this circumstance, it follows 
that the volume of any portion of air varies much more under the inibn'nce of 
external pressure than that of an equal volume of -water; hence, tlie .stratum of air 
nearest the earth is (ien.se r than strata in the upper regions, whea-fj, from tlieir Ijcing 
subjected to the weight of a smaller mass of supfmincumbcnt air, the re] adsive force 
of the particles has freer play. 

That air po.ssesses -mg/iq is illustrated by the followdng simple experiment: If a 
hoIloAV glass globe of 5 or 6 in, in diameter be weighed first, -when filled with air, and 
then, after the air 1ms been extracted from it by means of the air-pump, it will, wljcn 
tiius exluiu.sted, weigh sensibly less than it did before, and the dilVerence of tlu>. two 
results will repre.sent the weight of the quantity of air which has been wdUidrawn. It has 
been detennined hy Biot ami Arago that 100 cubic in. of dry air, W'hen the barometer is 
at 30 in., and the thermometer aPOO'’ Fahr. weigh 31.074 grains. The law of Archim- 
edes (sec AucfiiMEDEs, PuTNCipj.E OP), that a body immersed in a fluid loses a ]')urt of 
its w^eiglit equal to the w-eight of the volume of fluid displaced by it finds its ap])lication 
in tbe A. as well as in -water. If a glass globe filled with air and closed be sus]>ended 
at tbe extremity of the beam of a delicate balance, and be kept in eciuilibrium by "a brass 
■weight at the other extremity, and if the wiiole be then placed under the receiver of an 
air-pump, and the air cxtracitcd, the equilibrium previously existing in air will lx; dis- 
turbed, and the larger body will become tlie heavier. The* reason of this is, that when 
first weighed, they "each lose as much of their o-vvn wxight as that of the resp<*ctive vol- 
umes of air displaced by them, and are therefore made" buoyant, thong]) in diflerent de- 
grees, the ball with the larger volume having the greater buoyancy. In a vacuum, they 
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sensibly li^^vieVTlfan^tlil'^otb^ loss, becomes 

displaced by it equals Ibe witditVf^ herbal m the volume of air tboi'o 

poised, or move horizontally with the curSs fn\^t ill ‘ stratum it will remain 
In endeavoring to determine the 4™ opposed, 

bear in mind that, accordim^ to the law of fiiii?]11wSf>^^‘'’‘'“ ®“JoloP®> i* 1® necessary to 
equilibrium at the level of the ia tl e T «tate of 

over the -whole of the earth's surfece ^ > equal nt that level 

equator than on that at the p 016710 con s™E less fol-co on the air at tho 

Ilhas there, in addition, to contmd with 'tl.e the earth, 

the poles, and which has a tendlncv to ]in-bte“ entirely fails at 

Ki-avity. Hence w^e infellh “in or5t4 to llm contrary to that of 

sea, the atraospherie heivlk at the eauatol°miist h« ‘ same pressure at the level of tho 
that the A. musttherefor7possesrtSe fo,^^^^^ thanAhat at the poles, and 

consjdti.'ably greater than \hat of the earth iLpif oblateness is 

'"■"The “e^blfd ho A f creasing the oblaten'esr 

is ovKlcnt IVom the'cmisklcraUorthartLt^^^^^ l™it, 

hand, and eontrifugal fome ^“1116 «" “‘e 

pojKecI and be vond which the bitter foiY‘pq aw particles on the other, are 
tides would be borne may frof tile the former force, the aerial’par- 

temperature, which mateiil vSs ?he tlielawof the dimiuutiot of 

regions of the air, it is imnSib to cnln 1 f for the upper 

relations of these forces. Frlra theoblelv ithm atmosphere from the 

is at least 100 m. high, and that in an ertrenuO,?! ‘lint it 

miles. o . anu mac, in an extiemely attenuated form, it may even reach 200 

file actiOT^of the^OThnMy exhibited in 

on being drawn up, create a vaoilum Tlie wlte wiHifn li^ air-tight m its cylinder; and 
pressure, while that outside of it is exoosH To Pump being thus freed from 

to the surface of the A., is at onef forced oka column of air reaching 

iniLst rise to balance The I’eason of the weight of air wdiich i1 

height of nearly 34 ft., from which we colclud?th?t^ tlie piston has reached the 
to a column of water of the same horizonPd ^f^^ ? ^ in weight 

As mercury is 13.6 times heayier tlvin ot the height of nearly 34 feet, 

pressure at the one extremity and sublected’m 

than the column of water of S 30 is 13.0 times less jn height 

column, mercury has been f of t more convenient size of this 

mnployed in our^rdinary baromfers (q v f pressure, and is 

1 sq.in, in section, weight 15 co umn of 30 in. in height, and 

wciglit of a column of atmosnhef A ns the equivalent 

cmi?loycdfoe.xprefs thiswSoT^ ' The word A.hs often 

m m(!ehaiiic.s, of the pressure of steam onT bo?1p?'i“' so that, when we speak, 

wo mean a pressure of 43 lbs on ™ie so b? Tb . atmospheres, 

ascertained, we have merely to multiply it^i. Tthe^Tnm w T® thus 

face to obtain the total weigh- oS a ^ 1U?„‘ ‘I’o oa«h's sur- 

Tvplwo;ii of tile eurtli’s mSs. It iLst be observed hat ?bf bif f “r o 
column is not a constant niiantitv as it vsrifs Tin, ti. i* the height of the barometric 
ami tho hour of the dav ^At T nr.’dT,, 1 "hh the latitude, the seasou of the year 
Tho pressiireht Uiel; in «ie So u E? 2.*).9l il’ 

mpiator, reacliing a maxiiuuni at 30“ n Isf Ta® i ‘“^Teases as W'e recede from tho 
again begins to rise. ThcTEtei luth: at h“Ts s., f «'T. "'here it 
air at that latitude by the action hAhe traL^wimlT ^ n® accumulation of 

increases the rarity o'f tho air above it ■ind rTusT tb^T '® earth’s surface 

to overtlow, we would exiiect that doVlnfr li ^ heated column 

-ninimum in «un,nie and T n ax inum harometev would stand at a 

harmnetcr is bigiiest in mid wiider uETs TnmbeV ub vin®“’*‘T'. l‘0":ever. although the 
thus two miuima— one in ssprimT the other in%ntnmn inidsummer, making 

watery, vapor plays in the pmslSwe of t e atoofc bTf TfT f ® P"'‘‘ 

duce.s into (lie air a larghniaulitv of mnisbSo ® m’n of MKlsummor intro- 

adding its pressure to that of tlio dry air rai^s wiiat wmTlr?Ttl.®^ ® ^®‘*o vapor,, which, 
barometric cnliiinii to a higher point tlni’i that at TbLb®u tl ho the minimum 

tiiTT; Zl o^trsp^Sl 

Whole hotly, and, wesses equally i, all dirtTTf 
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from it. From experiments instituted by tlie brothers Weber iii Germany, it has tieen 
ascertained that the heads of the thigti a bones arc kept in tlieir sockets by the 

pressure of the A. • and in balloon ascents; the ac^ronaut often suiters from bleeding at 
tlic nose, lips, and even e^’es-— a fact that would seem to indicate that the strength of the 
blood-vessels has been adjusted with reference to atmosplieric pressure. 

Vhcmkal Omposition e/f/i^ayl.-----Recent cheiiiical researches give the following as the 
mean composition of 100 volumes and of 100 grains of dry air; 

Voliiiries. Grains. 

Nitrogen. • 70.0^ 70.84 

Oxygen. , . . ... ...... ... .. .. . .... . . .. . . . 20.94 28.10 

Carbonic acid. ....................................... 0.04 0.00 


100,00 100.00 

Besides the substances just named, other gaseous matters occur, but in quantities so 
small as not sensibly to increase the bulk of the A., such as ammonia and aruiuouiacal 
salts, carbureted and sulphureted hydrogen, carbonic oxide, sulphurous and sulphuru; 
acid, nitric acid, and perhaps iodine, the quantity and even the pn'sence of wdiich ime 
affected by local and meteorological causes. Roughly spcitking, then, dry air may be 
said to consist of 4 volumes of nitrogen and 1 of oxyg:en, with a slight admixture of 
carbonic acid, and a mere trace of several otlier substances. As, howa^vu*, the air of the 
A. is never 'found dry, we must add to the constitucuts already named tvalery vapor, 
the amount of which *is constantly changing, according to locality, weather, wind, and 
temperature. It is stated that of 1000 grains of atinos}>hcric air, the proportion due to 
aqueous vapor varies from a minimum of 4 to a maximum of Id gTains. By far Uie 
most active chemical constituent of the X. is oxygen, to the agency of whicli are owing' 
the existence of animal life, the maintenance of combustion, the rusting of metals, {lud 
the occurreuce of several other chemical phenomena too numerous to be* defcaih'd. ^ A. 
small portion of this oxygen occurs in the form of ozone (q.v.), a modilication which,^ 
according to recent chemical discoveries, plan's an important part in tlie clicmistiy of 
the A. The nitrogen which forms the bulk of the A., possesses few cliemical propey^ics 
of importance, but performs the important part of diluting the oxyg(m, which, if it 
occurred a.oue, W'oulcl act with too groat iiiterisity. Tiie presence of ctirboulc acid in 
the air is sbowui by the production of the wRite carbo.uute of lime in linic-water freely 
exposed to its influence. Carbonic acid is produced in all processes where carbonaceous 
matter unites itself with the oxygen of the air, such as in animal respirution, in combus- 
tion, in fermentation, in putrefaction, and similar pro(;esses. The green huivesof plants, 
on the otlier hand, possess, in ptesence of sunshine, the power of decomposing carbouh* 
acid into its elements, absorbing the carbon for their own tissues, and re.:Coring the 
oxygen to the xA. in its original purity. Between the processes above rneutioned, on the 
one hand, and tlie action of plmits on the other, the qnautity of carbonic acid in the air 
is kept nearly constant. From the table it will be seen that 10,000 volumes of atmos- 
pheric air contain 4 vommes of carbonic acid. If it occurred in r« much larger proj)cr- 
tion, being poisonous, it w’oiild become dangerous to atiimal life; and if it occurre(l hi 
a much less proportion, the vegetable wmrid w'oukl lack its requisite nourishment. The 
other substances, of wdiich a trace is alwa3^s or only somcti?nes found in atmospheric 
rir, are difficult to detect in the air itseff, but are go?ioraR';" found dissolved in rain- 
water, more especially in that which has fallen immediately sAqy a long drought. <)£ 
tliese, by far the most important and wddely diffused are ammonia and amraoniaeal salts, 
which are of GvSsentia! hnportance to the vegetable econoir.y, because, dissolved iu the 
rain, they furnish plants Avith the nitrogen required by thcin for the ])rcchiction of their 
flowers and fruit. Nitric acid is detected in the air after thumler-storms, sulphureted 
hydrogen in the tainted air of seAversand such like places, and sulphurous and su]i)huric 
a>cad only in llie neighborhood of chemical or smclring Avorks. A considerable quantity 
of carbonic oxide and carbureted hydrogen eaca])es iniconsumed from our furnaces* 
and although the latter gas is in addition given off to tlie air in marsliy and bituminotr-’* 
districts, the two occur m almost inappreciable quantity in the atmospbere. 

In. addition to its gaseous constituents, tbe A. contains solid substances in a of 
es&caedingly fine diAUGion, the presence of which is revealed in the suulieam ^fany of 
these -minute particles, being the seeds or germs of plants and animals, must cx<‘rt an 
important influence on the organic substances on Avhich they may finally settle, indii<‘ing 
in many of them the conditions of disease or piil refaction. 

When the composite nature of the A. was first discovered, it Avas supposed to be a 
chemical combination of nitrogen and oxygen, but further inquiries have rendm'ed this 
opinion- highly improbable. When any tAvo bodms unite Avith each otlier cliemically, 
the substance which results from their combination iinaariablv possesses properties 
wMi the original constituents did not possess. Noav the atmosplieric union of oxymm 
and nitrogen is distinguished by no properties Avhieh may not be attributed individuallv 
to these-gases. We have, then, in this respect, no indication that tlie atmospheric eom‘- 
bina?feion-of ^oxygen and nitrogen is a chemical one. Again, Avhen any composite gas is 
, tool ved, in- water, the proportion of the ingredients dissolved in it is exactly tlie same as 
they -occur in the compound itself; but Ibis is not tlie case Avith air dis- 
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solved in water, whicli is found to be richer in oxygen than atinosiiheric air. Now, a.s 
oxygen dissolves more readily in water than nitrogen, it is manifest that this larger pro- 
portion of oxygen arises from both, gases aching independently of each other in respect 
to the water, a condition that would be impossible if they were in chemical union, 
r roni these and other corroborative facts, the A. is considered to be simply a mechanical 
combination of the gases contained in it. This, however, does not prevent the A. from 
having a uniform composition, as migltt at first sight he supposed; for w^hen gases are 
mixed with each other, they interrningh; thoroughly throughout the wdioie space 
o(aaipied by them. Local causes may t(‘mporarlly affect the relative proportion of the 
atmospheric ingredients, but the changes ai'c so minute as to require the most delicate 
analysis tc) detect them. 

A,T]10SPHE:RIC ELECTSIGITY. Franklin was the first to establish the identity of 
the lightning of the heavens with the electric spark. By his famous kite-experiment, he 
ascertained that the tlumder-cloud assumes an electrical condition pi’ecisely similar to 
that of the conductor of an electrical machine, and that the same mechanical and lumi- 
iK>us efiects are common, though in a different degree, to both. The altention tliat was 
finst directed l)y this discovery to the A. E., as displayed in the tliunder-cloud, has since 
then lujcn extended to the electrical condition of the air in all the diJfferent states of the 
weather. It is now found that the air is sensibly electrical not only when the sky is 
overcast with thunder-clouds, but when the weather is clear, or vvhen no thunder-clouds 
arc })resent. Observations on A. E. are made by delicate electrometers connected with 
insulated rods at the top of the building, or other collecting apparatus. The following 
are some of the results got by continental observers : When the sky is clear and free 
from clouds, the A. E, is always positive, and an electroscope exposed to the action of 
the air is charged with positive electricity. On the other hand, (he electricity of the 
ground is found to be negative. This was shown in a very ingenious way by Yolt a, 
who, by catching the fine spray of a fountain on the plate of a straws electroscope, foiiml 
the straws to diverge with the negative electricity communicated to them by the wmter, 
which tvas necessarily of tlie same character as that of the ground. It is from this fact 
that electi'oscopes, or the collecting apparatus connected with them, must not be over- 
topped by the neighboring trees or buildings, the negative electricity of which materially 
affects tlie indications given, and it is due to the same fact that no A. E. is discovereci 
in the middle of a wood, or in a room, how^ever high the ceiling. Under a clear sky, 
tiie potential of the A. E. is found to increase as we ascend, the low^er aerial strata being 
less electrical than the higher. Becquerel proved this by a simple experiment on the 
}>ialeau of Mt. St. Bernard, ^ On a piece of oiled silk he placed a silk thread, covered 
with tinsel, one end of which, terminated by a ring, was connected with the rod of a 
straw electroscope, and the otliev end was tied to "tm arrow armed with a metal point. 
When the arrow was sliot horizontally, the straws showed no divergence; but rvhen the 
arrow was shot upwards, they opened ns it ascended, and diverged most when the arrow', 
in ascending, disengaged the ring from tlie rod of the electroscope. The same fact is 
s]io\yn in the following wmy: IVhen a very delicate electroscope is adjusted for any 
])jn1icvilar position, it will, when elevated a few feet above that position, give indication 
of positive electricity, and wiien placed a few' feet below', it will be charged negatively. 
Ill clear weather, lilcewise, the A. E. is found to be subject to certain daily periodical 
variations, and appears to have two maxima and two minima in the course of twenty- 
four hours. The first maximum takes place a short time after sunrise, and the second 
shortl^Mifter sunset; the first minimum shortly before sunrise, and the second in the 
siftcjrnoon, when the heat of the day is greatest. In cloudy w’eather, the electroscope is 
aiT<.'Cted sometimes positively, soinotimes negatively, and is generally less infiuenced 
tinui in clear weather. The 'electricity of rain, snow, hail, etc., is sometimes positive, 
sometimes negative. In Stuttgart, for instance, it was found in the course of a year that 
tlie rain was 71 times positive to 09 times negative, and the snow' 24 times positive to 0 
times negative. 

Sir William Thomson, in our own country, has made various observations on atmos- 
pheric electricity. Rls delicate electrometers give him not only great facility of obser- 
vation, but their deli(*acy far transcends lhaU of any instrument hitherto enijiloyed in 
such observations- Instruments such as his electrometers, that are sensitive to the 
(Oi‘clro-motive force of a single Danieirs cell wuth any condensing contrivance, are a 
wcnderfnl advance in observing power. Sir William’s collecting apparatus is an insulated 
can of water placed inside a window', with a nozzle extending four feet and a half beyond 
the w'all, the w'lndow' being only open so far as to admit of the"nozzIe4ube passing without 
((niching. The can, w'hen the kop-cock is opened, assumes the potential of the air outside 
at the point wdiere the jet breaks up into drops. In the portable electrometer for outside 
observations, he uses as the collector a burning match at the top of a long rod attaelied 
to the in>trument. The collecting uxiparatus is^ of course, insulated and connected w'ith 
the el(‘ctrom(‘ter. He estimates the amount of atmospheric electricity per foot or per 
inch. He calculates the difference of potential at the perpendicular distance, say, of a 
foot from any portion of the earth’s surface, w'liether the level ground or an upright 
W'all. He finds, as mentioned above, that tlie earth is always negative in clear weather, 
find the air positive, and that the difference of potential per foot is very different at 
different times. Thus, in the isle of Arran, he found this to vary in ordinary fine 
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weather from. 22 to 44 Daniell’s cells; with an or n^e. wind, the dillercnce of potenliujs 
was from G to 10 times that per foot. He also finds sudden and inuiecountn.ble variations 
of potential within even comparatively few mimites, and he can oniy suifg-cst that 
may be cloudless yet cloud-like masses of clear air fioa, ting in the atmospheie, ^\hich siro 
charged with electricity, and which, in their passage over or near the electrometer, giva 
rise to these marked variations. . i , 

The cause of A. E. has given rise to much discussion. The electricity developed by 
evaporation and vegetation has been thought by some to aiicount for tiie positive 
electricity of the air; but this view has been combated, and as yet no theoiy been 
proposed which satisfactorily accounts for it. With the instrument that bir n illiam 
Thomson has placed in the hands of observers, and with a cordon of observers all over 
the world, data may be got for a satisfactory theory, but as yet our knovyiedge of the 
subject is too fragmentary to reach anything like a satisfactory account of it. For the 
electricity of the thunder-cloud, see Lightning. 


run with an A. E., using air compressed into a strong cylinder and applied like stc;mi in 
a steam-engine. Condensed steam is used in a similar way, so as to dispense with lirc' 
on the streets; in either ctise the power is taken at a fixed station. An A. E. was used 
in the in out Cenis tunnel, where the hydraulic power of a cataract near tiie entrance wa,s. 
used to compress air in reservoirs, whence it was carried in flexible |.djK‘s to the 
rock-drills. The same metliod was used in working the Huosac tunnel, in dlasisnchu - 
setts, and is now commonly applied for railway and mining works. The niochanism 
and operation of the A. E. are almost identical with those of the high-pressure steam- 
engine. 

ATMOSPHEBIC INFLIjEHCE, the powder of the air over inorganic liodics to affect 
them chemically, varying in degree with the constituents and condilion of the aii^ itself. 
Normally, 1000 parts of the air contain 208 parts of oxygen and 792 of nitrogen; but 
many other gases are taken up, so that the air varies widely at places not far apart. 




also remarkably enduring. Basalt is disintegrated unequally, according to Tlio amount 
of feldspar therein. The atmosphere of large towns usual ly co nta i ns an excess of carbonic 
acid gas, and is hurtful to turpentine in timber or other niatcrial, Blate is durable in 
proportion to its density. Sandstone, millstone grit, or conglomerates are affected 
through the decomposition of tlie material cementiug'theh* particles, or by the mechanical 
effect of moisture, as by freezing. Limestone decays with varying degrees of rapieiily. 
A. 1. on bricks, tiles, etc., depends on the chemical conipo.s!tion of their niatmTal asul 
the amount of baking or burning in their manufacture. If bricks contain lime, lh<*y will 
crack and crumble under moisture. In making cements, the A. 1. is carefully stuflied 
and guarded against by a proper selection of materials. All timbers are affech‘d easily. 
If moist and exposed to currents of air, evaporation is rapid and cracks are prodm.T.nl % 
shrinkage. Dry-rot comes from exposure to high teinperaiuro, and conseepumt impri.M- 
onment" of natural moisture. Common wet rot is well known to come from air and 
water combined. The influences of both are greatly lessened by covering the wood 
with oil paint. Kyanizing, creosoting, and pickling in mineral salts are methods 
of protecting wood. On medals A. I. is complicated by electro-chemical changes. Iron 
becomes rusty, that is, the surface is converted into "hydrous oxide and wilf scale off. 
The more iron is used the less the rusting, as may be seen on comparing a w'ell-w<')i*n 
railway track with a little used siding. Zinc when exposed to air and moisture is rapitlly 
covered with white oxide of zinc, a coating which arrests furtlier oxidation. For this 
reason, also, galvanizing or plating witli zanc is a means of protecting iron. C^oppm- 
strongly resists A. I.; like zinc, it is soon covered with an oxide, that serves as a protci-- 
lion. Lead clianges but little in air or water. Glass which is deticiont in silica is 
exposed to decay by the decomposition of its potash and soda. The A. 1. causes decay 
of paintings, statuary, and other works of art, and the destruction of books tind nianu- 
.scripts.- . 

ATMOSPHEEIC EAILWAY, a railway on which the locomotive-power is supp1i(‘<l by 
the pressure of the atmosphere more or less directly on the carriages themselves. The 
idea, of producing railway locomotion in this manner has been successively prosecuted 
by Lewis, Medhurst, Yallance, and Pinkus; and latterly with a greater" in-ospect of 
success by Clegg, in connection with Samuda. Yallance patented a plan which proposed 
tiie conveyance of passengers along a railway laid within an air-tiglit tunnel exhaust<Ml 
in front of a carriage working as a piston, the pressure of the atmosphere acting on the 
carriage from behind. - This plan was made public in 1825, and ultimately brought inhi 
experimental operation ,at Brighton, proving the possibility of such a mode of transit. 

. The general opinion as to its merits was, that though it might succeed in the transmi.sslon 
of goods, or, with a smaller tube than the tunnel, "might suit well the conveyance of the 
mails, it could not be expected to enjoy the favor of the traveling public, oil account of 
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its dark close tunnel. Thus the siilDject of atmospheric railways had ceased to attract 
attention, when the curiosity of the public was again called to it, by the i>roposal of 
another plan of propulsion, by Henry Pinkus, an American gentleman, resident in 
hngland,^ who took out a patent for it about the year 1835, under the name of tlie 
pneumatic railway. Ihe apparatus for this was to consist of a cast-iron tube of about 
40 111 . diameter, having a slit of about 2 in. wide on its upper side, the slit (which was 
covered by a flexible flap or valve) furnishing an opening through which the mechanism 
ot a piston working within the tube might be connected with that of the leading carriage 
Without. ^ 

Under improved arrangements of the details, Messrs. Clegg and Samuda made an 
expen’inicnt of this plan in 1840, on a part of the line of the West London raihvay; and 
so favorable was the issue, that the directors of the Dublin and Kingstown railway 
ado])ted the atmospheric pressure system for a projected extension of their line from 
KingstoAvn to Balkey. Acx‘ordingly, parliamentary sanction was obtained for the line, 
and the first A. R. was in full operation at the beginning of the year 1844. In that year 
the London and Croydon railway company began to lay down a line of A. R. alongside 
f)f theii* locomotive line from London to Croydon. The South Devon railway company 
also ado[)ted the atmospheric mode of working on a part of tiieir railway. Both of these 
linens, iiowevcr, were shortly afterwards abandoned as unsatisfactory. 

Tiic result of these trials has clearly shown that the A. R. sykem cannot stand in 
(;ompetitiori with, that of the locomotive engine, unless, perhaps, in some very peculiar 
situation. The expense and care necessary to keep the tube with its valve in good 
working-order, led to the removal of the atmospheric mechanism from the various 
railways on which it \vas established; so that the history of A. R. may be ranked under 
the chapter of failures.^ They survive only in the form of pneumatic dispatch tubes, 
which are used largely in London (in connection principally with the telegraph service), 
for the conveyance of parcels or messages for short distances. 

xVTOLL', the name given by the Malays to a coral reef which forms an annular island, 
inclosing a lake of water which is connected with the sea by an open strait. Borne A. 
are nearly 100 m. in circumference, and have from 15 to 00 fathoms of water. They make 
excellent harbors, with safe entrances, always on the windward side. Some of the reefs 
sustain considerable vegetation, and are inhabited. 

ATOM (Gr. at07nos, an indivisible particle; from a, not, and temiid, I cut). In ancient 
philosophy, two theories of the nature of matter were recognized, and these have 
<fontiiuied to form subjects of argument among speculative men since the year 510 b.c. 
to the present time. ^ The ^ one theory Is that matter is infinitely divisible. 
Thus, a needle may be divided into two, and each of the parts may in its turn be broken 
or cut into two, and each of the latter again and again be subdivided, till the parts 
b'Xiome so small that it maybe impossible to see them by the naked eye; but these parts are 
regarded as capable of still further division, without limit or stoppage, provided uiore 
pniVet or delicate means could be employed to act upon them. The second theory 
regarding the constitution of the matter is that in the repeated division and subdivision 
of a solid, liquid, or gas, a point will be at length reached when it will no longer be 
])ossibIe, by any conceivable means, to break a molecule in twm, the molecule being a 
retd unit 3 q composed of separate parts— in other words, an afom. The latter tlieoiy 
recognizes the finite divisibility of matter, and considers that all matter is more or less 
conipjictly built up of myritids" of atoms aggregated together, and having spaces or pores 
bt‘.twcen the several atoms or particles. If "it were poskble to subject such matter to the 
scrutiny of a sufficiently powerful rnagnifying-glass, or microscope, and thus exhibit or 
I>eho}d the atoms so separated by spaces, then an appearance would be presented similar 
to that which the painter chooses to depict on the canvas when he is representing a 
snow-storm, trad where every little fiake of snow is separated from its neighbor one by 
a space in which there are none ; or that which wmuld be observed if, during a hail-storni, 
some great power were to cry, “Hall!” and that instant every minute liaiLstone was 
arrested in the spot it had reached. 

This view of the physical nature of matter is that which is known as the atotme 
or eorp}(H('uIar tluory, and has in modern times received some support from the facts 
embodied in the chemical atomic theory originated by Dalton. Granting, however, 
that the ciiemist can prove that ins simple and compound forms of matter are built 
up of chemical atoms, the problem still remains to be solved as to the possible iden- 
tity of physical and cliemicnl atoms. What the chemist regards as an A. in 3iis sci- 
ence, nmy not be an ultimate and indivisible A. in a physical point of view; the 
chemi(.’a,l A., though incapable of division as a chemical A., may still be composed or 
built up of many physical atoms, and may be capable of being subdivided into such. 
Indeed, whilst the atomic tlieory of Dalton, when finst announced, was eagerly seized 
upon as ihc best possible evidence for the existence of both chemical and physical 
atoms, the tenchnicv of recent researches and discussions in chemistry has been to 
sliow tliat the chemical A. is different from the physical, and does not necessitate 
the. (‘xistence. of the latter. Sec Atomic Theoby. According to the ordinary accept 
liifion of the tc-rm, it is a molecule of matter having a definite weight, magnitude, 
iu.il form, possibly alike for the atoms of the same material, but differing in 'those of 
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diiltirent substances. The form of an A. is supposed by some men of science to be 
the same as that which the fragments of a substance assume when it is split in the 
direction of the planes of the oleavage of its crystals (see CuysTALLOOitAPU Y), but a 
more general belief has been that all atoms are spherical, and that the various ciys' 
talliiic forms are produced by the manner in which the aloins are grouped togetber. 
In regard to the size of atoms, Sir William Thoinson has shown, by three entirely 
different trains of argument from observed facts, that the diameter of an A. cannot 
be greater than noi' less than -svffxr-ooAroroiio Fin-thei- consider- 

ations regarding atoms will be found under the head Matter (q.v.); also m the article 
Voriex (q.v.). 

ATOMIC THEOBY. Analysis shows that compound bodies contain certain ele- 
ments (see CimMiSTiiY) in certain proportions. These |.)roportioi)s have been miruiltdy 
and carefully examined by manj^ chemists since the time wlicn the balance was first 
applietl to chemical investigation, and it has been proved* that the respective quanti- 
ties of each of the combining elements are not dependent entirely upon cxtenml con- 
ditions, but are regulated by certain laws. These laws w^ro partially observed and 
discussed by earlier chemists and physicists, but it was reserved for j)alion (q.v.) to 
systematize the soniewdiat incoherent labors of his predecessors, and to announce, in 
Xmsitive language, the four laws which regulate the union of various kinds of sub- 
stances, and which are still acknowledged by chemists as the i.aws ok cowmNixo 
FROPOKTEON, or the atomic theory. These laws regulate tlie combination of imlike 
substances by wmght, nnd not hy whime; and they are based upon the ])rcrnuinary 
acknowledgcii fact, capable of experimental demonstration, that the same compound 
substance is always composed of the same ingredients or elements. 

The first Imo of combination by weight comprehended under the A. T. is the i.aw 
OF CONSTANT ’PBOPOBTION, wliicli tcachcs that tlic elements or ingredients whicli 
form a chemical compound are always united in it in the same pro]i)oftion by w tight. 
Thus, wTiter, which consists of oxygen ami liydrogen, does not contain one or both 
of these elements in indefinite amount*, but it is invariably made up of 8 parts by 
weight of oxygen to 1 part by^ weight of hydrogen. It niakes no matter wiietheV 
the total amount of either element be represented by grains, oiuiecs, pounds, or tons, 
it will ahva^^s be found that the proportion of 8 parts of oxygen to 1 part of hydro- 
gen is kept up. Neither does the source of the wuiter make any difference, iV)r pure 
waiter obtained from raiiii snowq or hail, the 3‘iver or tlie sea, the sap of ])kints or the 
juices of animals, invariably contains the same elements in the same proportions. 
Again, common salt (chloride of sodium), whether it be obtained from sea- winter, salt- 
spi’ings, rock-salt, or even the blood of animals, ahvays consists of chlorine and sodium 
in the exact and never varying proporlion of oSl * parts -of chlorine to 23 ]iarts of 
sodium. Whilst the law^ of constant proportion teaches us that the same compound 
is always built up of the same ingredients in the same proportion, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the same elements or components in the same propiuiions will 
invariably form tlie same compound body. It is far otherwise; and many exampdes 
can be obtained, especially from organic chemistry, wdiere the same components in 
the same proportions produce very different substances. Thus, starch and cotton 
(lignine) — very dissimilar substances-— consist of carbon, hydrogen, ami oxygen Iei tlm 
very same proportions; and gum-arabic and cane-sugar are similarly circumstanced. 
See Isomeric Bodies. 

The second Um is the law^ of reciprocal proportion, %vhich tells us that the 
proportions in wdiich two substances unite with a third have a simjde nriihmelical rela- 
tion to tliat proportion in which tlu^y unite with each other. TIuis oxygen and 
hydrogen unite in the proportion of 8 to 1 to form water. Carbon and hydrogen are 
present in olefiant gas in the proportion of 6 to 1, and oxygen and carbon imite in the 
proportion of 8 to 6 to form carbonic oxide. Again wte have a compound of oxygen 
and iron containing these elements in the proportion of 8 to 28; we have also a com- 
pound of sulphur and iron in the proporlion of 16 to 28; and sulphur and oxygen 
unite together to form sulphurous acid gas, wdiich contains equal w-eights of the' two 
elements — the proportion of 1 to 1 having a simple arithmetical relation to tlie propor- 
tion 8 to 16, 

Nuinbers representing the proportions in wdiich the elements combine (such as t 
for hydrogen, 8 for oxygen, 6 for carbon, 16 for sulphur, 28 for iron, etc.), are called 
their “ combining proportions,” or atomic tmghts (q.v.). It is obvious that analysis 
alone cannot enable us to fix definitely such numbers. There is nothing in the covi- 
posit ioa of their compounds to lead us to adopt the proportional munlx'rs given above 
for liydrogen, oxygen, carbon, sulphur, and iron, rathoj' than simple multiples or sub- 
multiples of them. In fact, the numbers adopted by Berzebus, and now^ reind’oduced, 
are in the proportion — hydrogen 1, oxygen 16, carbon 12, sulphur 32, iron 66. The 
reasons for preferring certain particular numbers to any multiples or sub-multiple of 
them will be found in the article Chemistry. 

The third law is the law' op multipws proportion, wdiich is, that when one sub- 
stance combines with another iff several proportions, the higher proportions are multiples 
of the first or lowest. Thus, hydrogen unites wdth oxygen in two proportions: as 1 of 
hydrogen to 8 of oxygen, when ordinary pure waiter is the result of union ; and as 1 of 
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hydrogen to 16 of oxygen, when peroxide of hydrogen, a powerful bleaching agent, 
IS produced— the difference in the I'espective amounts of the oxygen— 8 and l6— being 
that the latter is a multiple ot the former by 2. Again, carbon unites with oxygen in 
two proportions: a,s 6 ot carbon to 8 of oxygen, when the inflammable gas, carbonic 
oxide, is formed; and as 6 of carbon to 16 of oxygen, when the non-itifiainmable gas, 
carbonic acid, is the result. The variation in this instance is, that the oxygen is 
])resent in the one case as 8, and in the other as a multiple of that number by 2, viz. 16. 
(.)ne of the best illustrations of this law occurs in the case of the union of nitrogen and 
oxygen: 14 parts of nitrogen can unite with 8 of oxygen, and thus form laughing- 
gas; but the same amount of nitrogen can combine with 16, 24, 32, or 40 of oxygen 
—in the latter case constituting anhydrous nitric acid— all of the higher numbers being 
mulliplcs of the first or lowest, viz. 8 by 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

Jhe . fourth hm is the lavt of comfoukd pkoportiox-, which teaches that the com 
bining propoi-tiou of a compound substance is the sum of the combining proportions of 
its components. Thus, the compound body, carbonic acid, whicii consists of 6 of car- 
bon united with 16 of oxygen, has the combining proportion 2.2, which is the sum of the 
combining proportions of the carbon and oxygen composing it, viz. 6+16=22. Simi- 
larly, the cornpoimd substance lime coiit:iins 20 of the metal calcium combined with 8 
of oxygen, anti has the combining proportion of 20+8 or 28. When carbonic acid and 
lime arc linked together, as in marble,, which is the carbonate of lime, then they are 
united in the proportion of 22 parts of carbonic acid and 28 of lime, Not only is 22 the 
proportion ill which carbonic acid will combine Avith lime, but it is the proportion in 
which it will form compounds with every other substance of similar chemical constitu- 
tion. ■ ■ ■" 

The preceding laAVS regulating the union of substances by weight have been obtained 
by comparing^ together the results of numerous experiments, and every careful analysis 
serves to confirm their accuracy. But Dalton’s theory was not limited" to the statement 
of the.se laws; it Avas also an attempt to explain them. It assumes that each elementary 
substance consists of extremely small indivisible particles or atoms; that the atoms of 
aay one element iire all exactly alike, but differ from the atoms of every other element. 
Among +her points of diiference, they differ in weight, and although the absolute 
weight of an atom is unknown, the Avciglits of two atoms, one of one element, the other 
of another clement, are in the proportion of the combining weights of .the elements tiiey 
belong to. Thus the combining weight of sulphur is twice that of oxygen: Ave do not 
know the alisolute weight of an atom of either, but the A. T. assumes that each atom 
of sulphur is twice as lieaA^y as an atom of oxygen. Further, Dalton’s theory assumes 
that the ultimate particles of compound bodies contain a comparatively small number of 
atoms of the component elements. It is easy to see how this theory explains the hiAv.s 
enunciated above. We must, hoAvever, remember that Avliile the theory satisfactorily 
explains the laws, the laws do not prove the theory. It is quite conceiviihle that such 
laAA\s might exist, although matter did not consist of atoms. The A. T,, hoAvever, rests 
not onl3" on a chemical but also upon a physical foundation. According to the modern 
molecular theory, matter consists of small particles, each of which is in motion, and thi.s 
motion is the more rapid the hotter the substance is. These small particles or ‘‘ mole- 
cules” cannot be broken up Avithout changing the character and properties of the sub- 
stance. They are not, ho^veATr, atom. In the case of compounds, as the molecules of any 
one substance are all similar to one another, each molecule must contain all the compo- 
nents: and in many elemeiilaiy substances it can be proved, assuming the truth of the 
molecular theory, that each molecule consists of several similar atoms. A molecule, 
then, is either a single atom, as in some elementary substances, or a group of atoms Avhiclv 
remain together during those moA’ciiients which depend on the temperature of the sub- 
stance. Now, the velocity of these motions increases as the temperature is raised; A\dioii, 
therefore, tiie temperature is raised so high, and the A^elocity of the molecules becomc.s 
so great that the collision of the moieciiles with one another is sufficiently Afiolent to 
break them up and separate tlieir constituent atoms, the substance is decomposed, tlic 
atoms rcarra,nging themselr-es into new groups (or molecules) capable of remaining 
unbroken under the new conditions. This explains the decomposition of compounds by 
the action of heat. 

When the temperature is not so high, and the violence of collision insiifllciGnt to 
break up the molecules, these are merely shaken, throAvn into a state of vibration, aiui 
thus the hold of the atoms upon each other is loosened. Now, if two substances are 
mixed together, it may happen that some atoms in the one set of molecules are so 
attracted by some atoms in the other set, that, Avhen a molecule of the one set meets one 
of the other set In a vibrating or loosened condition, an exchange of atoms may tak(^ 
place betAveem them, or each may lose a part of its atoms, these going to form a new 
molecule. This give.san explanation of the action of one substance upon another, and 
further sIioavs wh}^ in general, a certain temperature is required in order that the action 
may take place. 

Gay Lussac first pointed out that a relation exists between the density of a gas and 
its atomic Aveight. Avogadro greatly simplified the statement of these relations by 
announcing thcMa\v of molecular volumes of gases, a laAv wliich prof. Clerk Maxw'ell 
has since proved to be a necessary consequence of the molecular theory of gases. This 
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law is, that a ^iven volume, of gas at a given temperature and pressure contains the 
same number ot’ molecules whatever be the nature of the gas. 

From this law, to which we may give the name of “ xivogadro’s law,'’ and from 
Boyle’s law, and the law (often called Charles’s law) that the volume of a gas is djrectly 
proportional to tlie absolute temperature — that is, to its temperature reckoned from a 
point 27;F centigrade below the freezing-point of water— it follows that the volume 
occupied by a given mass of a gas is a function of the pressure, the temperature, and 
the molecular weight of the gas; understanding by the “molecular weight” of a 
substance a number M, such that M : 2 :: the absolute weight of a molecule of the 
substance: the absolute weight of a molecule of hydrogen. The number 2 appears in 
this proportion bece^se we assume the of hydrogen as our unit, both of atomic 

and of molecular weight, and it can be proved (see Chemistry) that the molecule of 
hydrogen gas consists of two atoms. If, then, Pbe the pressure in millimeters of mer- 
cury at O'" 0; the temperature of the gas, as indicated by a eentrigade thermometer; 
J\l, the molecular weight of the substance; and V, the volume (in cubic oentimelers) 

occupied by a gramme of the gas, V = x X gaseous state, 

the average distance between the molecules, although extremely small, Is great com- 
pared with the size of the molecules, so that the volume of the gas depends almost 
(exclusively upon the distance between the molecules: it is not so in the case of solids and 
litjuids, in which the molecules are so closely packed as to be almost always in contact. 
''I'lie volume occupied by solids and liquids depends, therefore, far more upon tlie (ctoi/in 
of which the substance is made up, than upon molecular structure. For further 
recent modifications of the atomic theory, see Chemistry. 

ATOMIC VOLUMES. See Atomic Theory above, and Chemistry. 

ATOMIC, WEIGHTS are the proportions by weight in which the various elementary 
substances unite together. It is necessaiy that one element be selected as the starting- 
point of the series, and an arbitrary sum affixed to it, and thereafter all the other effi- 
ineuts can have their sums awarded to them, according to the proportional amounts in 
which they combine with each other. The second law, mentioned under the Atomic 
Theory (q.v.), explains the manner in 'which tliis can be done, and Iiq-vv far the num- 
bers are ai'bitrary. In all systems of atomic weights in modern use, the atomic ivcight 
<)f hydrogen is taken as unity, and the atomic weights of the otlier elements are then 
fixed, so as to give on the whole the simplest and most consistent formulm for their 
compounds. 

There are twm systems of atomic weiglits at present in use. 1st, The “old” system, 
which, after a good deal of discussion, was generally adopted about 1845; and The 
new’ system, wdiich is, in many respects, a revival of the syslcra of Berzelius, ami which 
may be said to liave come into general use by scientific chemists about 18-il). 

The subjoined table gives the names of the dements, th(3ir chemical symbols, and 
t’aeir atomic -weights, according to these tw’o systems. The reader is referred, for the 
reasons for the change of atomic weiglits, to the article GuEiiis'rRy. 

Elemektary Substances, with their Symbols and Atomic Weights. 

Atomic Weights. Atomic Weights. 

Symbol, Old. New. Name of Element. S,ymbol. Old. New. 
... Al 33.7 27.4 Molybdenum.... .......... Mo 48.0 116.0 

. . . Sb 122.0 122,0 Nickel Ni 29.5 59,0 

...As 7.5.0 75.0 Niobium .Nb 94.0 94.0 

... Ba 68.5 137.0 Nitrogen N 14.0 14.0 

... Bi 208.0 20S.O ! Osmium.., Os 100.0 200,0 

... B 11.0 11.0 Oxygen....... , 0 8.0 16,0 

... Br 80,0 80.0 Palladium Pd 53.0 106.0 

... Cd 56.0 112.0 Phosphorus.. P 31.0 d.O 

... Cs 133.0 133.0 Platinum Pfe 99.0 198.0 

... Ca 20.0 40.0 Potassium (Kaliiim) K 89.0 39.0 

...0 6.0 12.0 Rhodium..... Rh 52.0 104.0 

... Ce 46.0 92.0 Rubidium....... Rb 85.4 85.4 

... Cl 35.5 85.5 Ruthenium Ru 52.0 104.0 

.. Cr 26.0 52,0 Selenium Se 8it5 79.0 

... Co 29.5 59.0 Silicon...... Si 14.0 28.0 

... Cu . 31.7 Q3.4 Silver (Argentum) Ag 108 0 108.0 

... Di 47.5 95.0, Sodium (Natrium) Na 23.0 2)10 

... Er 56.3 112.6 Strontium .... Sr 43.8 87.6 

... P 19.0 19.0 Sulphur....... S ^ 

G 4S 9.4.. .Tantalum ...... 'Ta 182.() x -1^ 

... Au 196.0 196.0 Tellurium..... ............ Te 64.0 328.0 

... H 1.0 1.0 Thallium ............ T1 2040 204.0 

...In 87.8 113.0 Thorium Th 57 8 315.6 

... I 127.0 127.0 Tin (Stannum) Sn 5110 138.0 

, . Ir 99.0 198.0 Titanium .......... . ... Ti 

..* Fe 28.0 56.0 Tungsten (Wolfram). ..... W 02!o 3840 

... La 46.0 92.0 Uranium 120.0 

... Pb 103.5 207,0 Yhinadimn V 513 513 

" o!'? ptrium Y 30.8 63.6 

32.5 6.5.0 

...Mn 27.5 ,55.0 Zirconium Zr 44 S 89 6 

... Hg 100,0 200.0 


Name of Element. 

Aluminium . 

Antimony (Stibium) 

Arsenie 

BHi'ium 

Bismuth 

Boron 

Bromine 

(’admium 

(\esium 

(Xilcium 

< ’'arbon 

Oerium 

Chlorine 

< 'hromium 

Cobalt 

Copper (Cuprum) 

Dklymium 

Erbium. 

k'Uiorine 

Clucinum 

Cold (Auriirn) 

Hydrogen 

Indium 

Iodine 

Iridium 

Iron 

Lanthanum 

Lead (Piumbum). 

Lithium 

Magnesium 

Manganese 

Mercury (Hydrargyrum). 
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' ATOMIC WEIGHTS (anie). See Chemistbt, and Elemekts Chemical. 

ATOHEHEIIT. Sin violates tlie ground of union wliicli the personal creature has, by 
nature, with the holy God. The act of sin is one of separation; the act begets the state 
ot sin, t])c stale conUrrns and repeats the act. The doctrine of the A. treats of the 
niediation necessary lor restoring the union between God and man, which lias been lost 
by sin. The A., therefore, must ever be the fundamental doctrine in every religion of 
sinful creatures. In the Uhristian religion, it manifestly occupies this central position; 
lor the Christian doctrine of the A. is but the explanation of its great historic fact — the 
cmbodiTnent in one person of the divine and human natures iii perfect agreement. In the 
person of Chxist, God and man are atoned: he is their atonement. 

So fundamental is the doctrine of the atonement in the Christian religion, that it does 
not, like many otJier doctrines, form a ground of distinction among the^'different bodies 
ir.to which the (Ihristiau world has been divided. All churches may be said to be equally 
('rthodox on this point. The church of Rome, the Greek church, the various Protestant 
ciiurches — established and dissenting — all agree, taking their standards as a criterion, 
in resting^ the sinner’s hope of salvation on the mediatorial work or A. of Mesus 
('lirist. Kevcrtheless, there have been from the very beginning of speculative Christian 
theology, and still continue to be, within the bosom of the several churches, various ways 
ol concejving and explaining the exact nature and mode of operation of this mediatorial 
work. ^ What follows is a brief sketch of the historical development of these speculations. 

(Christianity differs from heathenism in the clear perception which it has of the 
antagonisrii sin lias introduced between God and man. Heath enism but vaguely com 
ceives of this variance, and consequently has but an ill-defined notion of the atonement 
rcapnred, the notion seldom containing more than the idea of a reconeiled union of the 
individual man with nature and the universal life. Even where its mythical divinities 
assume personality, it is but an ideal personality without any concrete reality of life, and 
consequently without any real signiffcance for the conscience. In this state, the abject 
subjection of man to nature prevents his rising into that sphere of conscious freedom 
which makes sin sinful, and demands an A, with one who is Lord both of nature and 
man. 

In Judaism, nxan stands above nature, in conscious relation to a personal God, whose 
written law exhibits the requirements of his relationship with man — requirements whicli 
are never inet. and which only make him fearfully conscious of the cver-vridening breach 
between him and his God. Thus the law awakened the sense of guilt, and the desire for 
an A. ; a desire it could never satisfy. The never-ceasing demands of these ever-iinfiil- 
filled requirements were constantlj^ acknowledged by its whole sacrhicial wdxich 

expressed the hidden ground of Jewish hope, and prophetically pointed to its future 
manifestation. 

But whilst the holy Scriptures, throughout the Old Testament, exhibit, the making o.f 
an A. ]}y vicarious sacrifice (Lev. xvi. 21”; xvii. 11), and the idea, both of the suffering 
and the <lcliverance of many by the sins and virtues of one, was common to all antiquity, 
the idea of the suffering and vicarious Messiah, plainly declared in the writings of the 
propliets (Luke xxiv. 40; Isaiah liii. ; Psalms xxii.), and not entirely hidden from the 
more thoughtful and devout contemporaries of Jc.'sus (Luke ii. 34; John i. 29), was one 
'Which was foreign to the Messianic faith of the great body of the people. 

In IheNc'w Testament, Christ is everywhere exhibited as one sent from God for the sal- 
vation of the world (John iii. 16,17); and as the condition, on the part of man, of his obtaining 
tiffs salvation, we read of the requirement of repentance, faith, and reformation (Matt. iv. 
17; V. 3, 11; vi. 12; Mark xvi, 16; Luke xv. 11), whilst, on the part of God, as conditioning 
and mediating his forgiveness of sins, we have exhibited the entire life of Christ upon 
earth conceived of as embracing severally its individual features (xVcis v. 31; Rom. iv. 
25; viii, 34); but more especially his death as a ransom for oiir sins (Matt. xx. 28; xxvi. 
28), as a vicarious sacrifice (1 Peter i. 19; 2 Cor, v. 21), by which we are redeemed from 
the bondage of sin (1 Tim. ii. 6; Gal, iii. 13; 2 Peter ii. 1), and obtain forgiveness (Roin. 
V. 19; 1 Cor. xv. 3; 1 John i. 7), and eternal life and peace with God (Jolui x. 11; Col. i. 
20). Christ is tlierefore tlie Mediator between God and man (1 Tim. ii. 5), having made 
peace tlirough tlie blood of his cross (Col. i. 20); tlie propitiation for our sins (1 John ii. 
2; iv. 10); and our high-priest who offers himself a sacrifice to reconcile us with God 
(Heb. ii. 17; v. 1 ; ix. 28). IMoreover, "we are also taught that God has in Christ reconciled 
the world with himself (Rom. v. 10; Col. i. 22; 2 Cor. v. 19). 

In accordance witli this full and explicit teaching of holy Scripture, '^ve find that the 
suffeu'ings and death of Cfiirist were ever regarded as of primary and essential importance 
hi Ills work of rcdem])tion ; but nolwltbstanding thi.s, we look in vain tbrougbout, the 
early centuries of the (fiiristiau church for anything like a systematic development of the 
doctrine of the A. The germs of the doctrine existed, hut without any logical con- 
iKX'.tion or c]<ainiess. “On this head there has been a twofold mistake— sometimes the 
(‘xisting iK'ginnings of many later elaborated dogmas have lieen overlooked; or, on the 
other hand,' it iias'been attempted to point out with literal distinctness church doctrines 
as If already develo]3(!(l.” The early church fatliers dwell with a sort of inspired devotion 
upon those’” facts of the gospel whicli re])resent Christ as the sacrifice for our sins, as the 
ransom paid for our re<lem]itioii, as our deliverer from the power of Batan, as the re.storer 
to mankind of whatever was lost by the fall of Adam; but they seldom aUem’pt to show 
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these blessed results connect themselves with tlie sufTerings and death of Christ; 
iieltiier do they show in what manner the A. has objectively been iriade, nor how it is 
brought to the experience of its individual subjects. 

The narrow limits of this article will not allow us to specify the many ways in which, 
the sulferings and death of Christ were regarded in relation to their A. hu' sin. During 
the first four centuries there appeared no certainty of opinion as to whetlier tliey were a 
ransom-price paid to God or to the devil. The latter supposition is the more prevalent, 
and is shared in by Origen and St. Augustine. Gregory of iNyssa explains tliis opinion 
by saying that the devil consented to receive Jesus as a ransom, because he r(‘giirdcd 
him as more than an equivalent for all those under his power; but tliat, notwithstanding 
his subtilty, lie was outwitted, for, owing to the humiliation in whicdi Christ was veiled, 
he did not fully recognize Mm as the Son of God, and consequently was himself deceived. 
But having consented to receive him as a ransom for mankind, he wais righteously 
deprived of his dominion over man, whilst he could not retain Jesus wiien lie discovered 
him to be the holy one of God, being horrified and tormented by Iiis holinej^s, 

Athanasius first of all successfully controverted this notion, and maintained that the 
ransom was paid to God. He argued that as God had threatened topiuiisli transgressors 
with death, he could but execute his threat. But Oieii it was not becoming thc'cliarac- 
ter of God to allow liis purpose in the creatio.n of man to he frustrated by an iniposilion 
practiced upon him by the devil. The only expedient, therefore, which remained for his 
deliverance from deatli, -was the incarnation and sacrifice of the Logos in his stead, liy 
which the judice and veracity of God would be maintained, man delivcnal, tlie law 
fulfilled, aiid the power of the devil broken. It has often been, stated that Tertullian 
uses the term satisfaction with respect to Christ’s A. for sin, but this is in(.*.oiTect, for 
although lie employs the term, he never does so in the sense of a vicarious satisfaction, 
but only in tlie sense of making amends for our own sins by confession and repentance. 

Tliese elemental and mythical conceptions of the doctrine of the A. remained in a 
most imperfect and altogether undeveloped condition, until the acute and suiitle genius 
of the Piedmontese archbishop of Canterbury reduced them to order, and presented them 
in logical consistency. We must regard Anselm, therefore, as the author, at least as toils 
form, of the doctrine of vicarious satisfaction, which, under various raodilications, has 
ever since continued to be held as the orthodox doctrine of the cliurch. The following 
is, in all essential respects, his statement of the doctrine: The infinite guilt which man 
had contracted, by the dishonor of Ms sin against the infinitely great God, could bo 
atoned for by no mere creature; only tlie God-man Christ Jesus cbu'rd render to God the 
intinite satisfaction required. God only can satisfy himself. The human nature of 
Christ enables Mm to incur, the infinity of his divine nature to pay, this debt. But it 
was incumbent upon Christ as a man to order Ills life according to 'the law of God; tlie 
obedience of Ms life, therefore, was not able to render sati.sfaction for our guilt. But 
although he was under obligation to live in obedience to tlie law, as tlie Holy One lie 
was under no obligation to Seeing, then, that he nevcrthek?ss voluntarily surrondered 

his infinitely precious life to the honor of God, a recompense from God became his due, 
and his recompense consists in the forgiveness of tlie sins of his brethren.— In this form 
of the doctrine we are taught the necessity of an active vicarious satisfaction; but 
Anselm nowhere teaches the passive satisfaction, he nowliere says that Christ endured 
the punishment of men. Nor do we find in his writings the development of tlie sub' 
jective side of the doctrine— namely, how the satisfaction rendered to God mediates I, lie 
A. ill the experience of the believer. 

Subsequent to tlie time of ^Anselm, and prior to the reformation, there are two views 
of the A. which divide the opinions of this period: the one regarding the peculiar numner 
in which it was accomplished as absolutely necessary, and deriving its elUciency from 
its objective nature; the other Supposing a subjective connection between tlie sulferings 
of Jesus and the price of redemption, because this was best iitted to effect the monil 
transformation of men. According to Anselm, the satisfaction rendered by Christ was 
greater than the guilt for which he atoned; and it needed to be greater, for ‘the pavmcnt 
of the debt due to God gave men no claim to the favor of God. Thomas Aquinas and 
Ms followers maintained Augustine’s opinion of the infinite value of the blood of Christ 
rendering it more than sufficient; while the Scotists maintained tliat it was sufficient 
only because God was pleased to regard it as sufficient. But in tlie period between 
Anselm and the reformation, little or no progress was made in the development of tliis 
doctrine. 

We now come to the period of the reformation, when the objective speculations of 
the schoolmen are brought under the subjective requirements of 'human souls, and the 
doctrine of the A. is viewed in this light. In the writings of Luther, one will only with 
difficulty arrive at his intellectual apprehension of this doctrine in its scimititic form ; 
but setting out with the consciousness of sin, one will everywhere discover how he real- 
ized that in ChrivSt all sin is vanquished, killed, and buried, and riahteousness remaiiudh 
a conqueror and reigneth forever.” The following is an outline of the Lutheran doctrine, 
as laid down in the Goncordisiiformel: It is alone by faith we cun receive the blessing’s 
presented to us in the gospel by the Holy Ghost. Faith justifies, because it a]>propriHtes 
the merit of Christ. Therefore, the righteousness which is imputed to the believer, 
simply by the grace of God, is the obedience, the suffering, and the resurrection of 
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iiristj^by 'svliicli lie has satisfied the claims of the law, and atoned for our sins. For us 
(dirist is not merely man, hut God and man in one person, he was, as Lord of the law, 
no more subjc'ct to it than he Avas subject to suffering and death. For this reason, his 
tA^mlold ohedience — that AYhich he rendered, on the one hanci, by his suffering and 
(loath ; and, on the other, by his righteous fultillment of the Iuyy on our behalf — is imputed 
to us, and God acquits us of our sins, and regards us as just, in aucav of his complete 
obedieiice in Avliat he did and suffered. This obedience embraces the entire existence 
of Christ upon earth, and is so complete that it fully covers the disobedience of men, so 
that it is not reckoned against them for condemnation. Christ is our righteousness, 
llieref(9r{% only in so far as in his entire person the most perfect obedience is exhibited, 
which he was able to render in that he Avas neither God alone nor man alone, but both 
in one, God and man. 

According to Calvin; if one asks how Christ lias reconciled us with God, and pur- 
chased a righteousness whicli made him favorable to us, it may be ansAvered generally, 
that he ac(3omplished this by the Avholo course of his obedience. But although the life 
of Christ is to he regarded, as paying the price necessary for our deliverance, the Scrip- 
tures ascribe our redemption especially to his death. Calvin attached great importance 
to the particular mode of his death— any other mode of death would not have rendered 
the same satisfaction to God. He, however, says little or nothing about Christ’s f uUiliing 
the law foi] us, but clwells upon his delivering us from its curse. He does not, there- 
exhibit his active obedience separated, as an essential part of his satisfaction for 
sin, from his passive obedi(3nce. The importance attached to the ohedience of his life 
arises from its natural and necessary connection wdth his suffering and death. And the 
great importance attached to his death is drawn rather from th^AueAvof its subject I a'g 
necessity, than from the idea of the divine righteousness — namely, that without siicli a 
deatli there would have been no sufficient ground for the subjective realization of deliv- 
erance from sin and guilt. Calvin’s view differs from that of the Lutheran Concordien- 
formel ill that he does not regard the relationship of God toman merely from the 
stand-point of punitive and satisfying righteousness, which always leads to the merely 
negative notion of a Bedeeiner from guilt and punishment, but looks upon Christ as the 
highest Mediator, through aa'Iioih the nature of God is communicated to man. There 
was a necessity for (dirist’s incarnation, not merely because, apart from the suffering of 
the God-man, the divine righteousness could not be atoned, but also because, Avitliout 
such a divine Mediator, there could be no vital relation between God and man. “Had 
man remained free from all taint, he was of too humble a condition to penetrate to God 
without a Mediator.” 

While the reformers established the doctrine of the A. on the theory of Anselm, and 
extended it so as to make the sufferings of Christ include the divine curse, and introduced 
distinctions between Ciirist’s active and passiAm obedience, Socinus endeavored to prove 
the falseness of Anselm’s theory. He shares with the Protestants the subjective princi- 
ple, which the period of the reformation established, but developed it m a one-sided 
in;mnei'. Sociiuauism represents man as attaining to oneness Avitli himself and Avith God 
()y his OAvn moral energy. It rejects tlnit idea ofllie righteousness of God Avhicli makes 
it impossilde for him to forgive sin Avithout satisfaction, as imposing (inite limitations 
upon the diAurie Being; and also objects to the doctrine of satisfaction, oh the ground 
Unit satisfaction for sin and forgiveness of sin are incompatible Avith each other; and. 
mor(.‘,ovev, objects that sin and punishment are of so personal a nature as not to alloAv of 
f Hiir being transferred. It further opposes the doctrine of the active and passive obedi- 
e H;e of Christ, on the ground that the one excluded the other. Another objection 
in liiiudniid the actual impossibility of Christ’s rendering the supposed satisfaction I’or 
:sin. ■■ 

Tlie doctrine it sought to establish in the place of the one it attempted to oA^ertbroAV may 
in bri(.*f be stated as follows. Man is reconciled to God by repentance and reformation. 
Only from an act of man changing his disposition, and not from an act of God changing 
his relation to man, folloAVS his reconciliation with God. God is in himself ever tJie 
same towards man --reconciled from all eternity; man alone has to assume a ncAV rela- 
tion: as soon as he does this, ho is immediately reconciled; by this act of his Avill, he is 
at one Avith God. Only in man’s moral state is tliere any obstacle to his reconciliation. 
This greatest and holiest accomplishment, the reconciliation of maiiAAdth God, is acbicv'ed 
by an act of his Avill. 

In this purely subjective theory, repentance occupies the place of, faith in the orthodox 
doctrine, and faith l)ecomes identical Avitli obedience; for repentance and reformation 
are i*egard(Kl as but the tAvo sides of tlie same act of the Avill. It folloAVs from this that 
justification is of wemks as Avell as reconciliation. A necessity for the sufferings of 
Ghrist is shoAvn for tlie following objects — that he might become our example ; better 
titled to render us help; that Ave "might have a pledge and guarantee of the divine for- 
giveness; and as conditioning his resurrection and ascension to glory. 

Wo nuLst now hasten to the form of this doctrine among “modern CalAunists,” AAitln 
uut att^impting further to exhibit the links in the chain of its historic connection. 
“ Modern C’ahanism” represents the A. as that satisfaction for sin which Avas rendered 
to God, in his public character as moral goA-ernor of the world, by the perfect obedience 
iiiito death of our Lord Jesus Christ. The nature of this satisfaction was a moral, not a 
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peciiDiary satisfaction. It preserves to the moral government of Gorl its authority, 
whilst its tendency is to secure the forgiveness of sin. Tlie value of the suftciriiigs of 
Christ consists in their tendency to uphold the divine moral government unimpaired 
wliilst pardon is extended to those who have violated it, rather tiiaii in their intrinsic^ 
excellence, which, though essential to, did not constitute their value. There was a moral 
necessity for Christ’s sufferings and death — obstacles to the bestowmcrit of pardon bad 
to be removcd—the influence of the Holy Spirit had to be secured. 1’he wliole contents 
of Christ’s earthly existence, embracing both his active and passive obedience — a dis- 
tinction which is unsupported by the word of God—miist be regarded as contributing to 
the A. which he made. Of the actual sufferings of Christ immediately attending his 
death, it would be unpardonable to speak witli confidence, so little has been revealed. 
It may, however, be considered whether the Savior’s deprivation of liis Father’s coun- 
tenance may not have been indirectly caused rather by his awful and nfilicling seiise oi 
the evil of sin, than otherwise? — As to the “extent” of the A., there is a broad distinc 
tioii to be made between th.e sufficiency of the A., and its efficiency. It ma}^ be tiaie that 
JeJiovah did not intend to exercise that influence of the Holy Spirit upon all which is 
necessary to secure the salvation of any one, but as the K, was to ]iet:omc tlie basis of 
moral government, it was necessary that it should ])e one of infinite worth, and so in 
itself adequate to the salvation of all. The body called Universalists (q. v.) hold both the 
efficiency and ultimate sufficiency of this great event in history. 

The foregoing represents the modified view of the doctrine as advocated by Dr. 
Payne, and as Imld, in all essential respects, by such men as Pye Rmhli and Wartihnv, 
which in its earlier form, and as found in the writings of Owen and Fdvrards, maintains 
that the A. was made only for the elect; and that its necessity with resjiect to tljcui arost^ 
out of the eternal justice of God, which required that every individual should receive 
his due desert; and, consequently, that the sufferings of Christ were tlie (mdui'ance of 
puhishraent cquivrient in amount of suffering, if not identical In nature — as Owen 
maintains — with that to which the elect -were exposed; and, moreover, that the merit- 
orious obedience of Christ in fulfilling the law, imputes a righleou.siiess to tliose for 
whom the A. seo^'es salvation, -which gives them a claim to the reward of lightcousness. 

Our space vdt not allow us to present to the reader the various forms which this 
doctrine is made to assume in the philosophic theology of Germany from Kaivt to tin? 
present time See Neakder. We must, therefore, confine oursehxCs to the presentation 
of those vDwsof the doctrine advocated by our own countrymen in our own time, which 
may fairly represent the present state of opinion with respect to this fundamental 
doctrine. 

Let Ub begin with (he view’’ of modern Unitarianism, which may very clearly and fairly 
be presenteef in the words of one of the most able of its advocates, the' Hev. Prof. 
John James Taylcr; “‘There is one mediator between God and men, the man Christ 
Jesus.’ This can only refer to unrivaled pre-eminence, not to exclusive function. For 
all higher minds do, in fact, mediate between their less gifted fellow-creatures and tlu; 
great realities of the invisible world. This 'one'' is a //wW^Miiediutor, ‘the man Christ 
Jesus ’-—not a being from aiiotlau* sphere, an angel or a God—but a brotlu-r from the bosom 
of our own human family.^ MTc gave himself a ransom for cdP who embrace his offers 
and will hearken to his voice. He brings from God a general summons to repent; and 
with that he conveys, through faith, a spiritual power to shake off the bondage of sin, and 
put on the freedom of anew heart and a new life. He is a deliverer from the power of 
sin and the fear of death. This is the end of his mediation. This is the i*edemption of 
which he paid the price. His death, cheerfully met in the inevitable sequence of faith- 
ful duty, -was oulj’-one among many links in the chain of instrumentalities by which that 
deliverance was effected, it was a proof, such as could be given in no other -way, of trust 
in God and immortality, of fidelity to duty, and of love for mankind. In those who 
earnestly contemplated it, and saw all that it implied, it aw'oke a tender response of grati- 
tude and confidence, wiiicli softened the obdurate heart, and opened it to serious impres- 
sions and the quickening influences of a religious spirit.” 

Prof. Jowett advocates an opinion peculiarly his own, if, indeed, language so confess- 
edly vague and indefinite can be said to embody an opndon. It is this; “that U)e 
onl;y sacrifice, A., or satisfaction with wffiich the Christian has 1o do, is amoral and 
spiritual one; not the pouring out of blood upon the earth, but the liviDg sacrifice ‘to do 
thy wdll, O Gnd;’ in which the believer has part as well as his Lord; about the meaning 
of which there? can bp no more question in our day than there was in the first ages.”-" 
“Heathen and Jewish sacrifices rather show us what the sacrifice of CJuLst was not, 
than what it was. Tlmy are the dim, vague, rude, almost barbarous expression of that 
want in human nature which has received satisfaction in him only. Men are afraid 
of something; they wish to give away something; they feel themscjves bound by some- 
thing; the fear is clone away, the gift offered, the obligation fulfilled in C.'lnisl. Such 
fears and desires can no more occupy their souls; they are free to haul a better life; 
they are at the end of the old world, and at the beginning of a newv one.” — The work 
of Christ b set forth in Beripture under many different figures, lest we should rest in one 
only. His death, for instance, is described as a ransom. It is not that God needs some 
payment before he wdll set the captives free. Hansom is deliverance to the captive. 
“Whosoever committeth sin is the servant of sin.” Christ delivers from sin. “If the 
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SOU shall make you free, ye sluili be free indeed.” To whom ? for what was the ransom 
paici . are qiiesUons about which Scripture is silent, to which reason refuses to answer. 

A remarkably original work was issued several years ago by the Rev. John M’Leod 
l aiupbell, on the subject of the A. His views are as follows: The "work of the 
bon 01 God, who came to do and did the will of His Father, must, in view of the deliver^ 
auce which ho wrought, be regarded as twofold: first, as dealing with man on behalf of 
God, and second, as dealing wdth God on behalf of man. 

^ In dealing with man on behalf of God, Christ revealed to us the Father in his rela- 
sinful v/orld^ showed us what our sins w^ere to God, vindicated in the world 
the r atlier s name, and witnessed to the excellency of that will against which we were 
rebelling. In thus revealing the will of the Father towards sinful men, he necessarily 
became a man of sorrow and suffering, but these arose naturally out of 'what he was, 
and the relation in which he stood to those for whom he suffered; and to the holiness 
and love of his very nature must we refer their awful intensity and iinineasurable 
amount. He suffered what he suffered just through seeing sin and sinners with God’s 
eyes, and feeling in reference to them with God’s heart. By what lie suffered, he con- 
demned sin, and revealed the wrath, of God against it. His holiness and love taking the 
form of suffering, compose the very essence and adequacy of his sacrifice for sin. 

Again, in dealing with God on behalf of man, the oneness of mind with the Father 
yiiiek towards man took the form of condemnation of sin, became in his dealing with 
the Father in relation to us a perfect confession of our sins, wdiich was a perfect amen in 
humanity to the judgment of God on the sin of man. Such an amen wms due in the 
truth of all things, due on our behalf, thougli we could not render it, due from him as 
in our nature and our true brother. He who was the truth, could not be in humanity 
and not utter it; and it was necessarily a first step in dealing with the Father on our 
behalf. This confession of our sins by him who, as the son of God and the son of man 
in one person, could perfectly realize the evil of man’s alienation, was a peculiar develop- 
ment of the holy soiTow in which he bore the burden of our sins; and wdiich, like liis 
sufferings in confessing his Father before men, had a severity and intensity of its own. 
Fhit apart from the sufferings present in that confession, this amen from the depths of 
the humanity of Christ to the divine condemnation of sin, is necessarily conditioned by 
the reception of the full apprehension and realization of the wu'ath of God, as well as of 
the sin against wdiich it comes forth into his soul and spirit, into the bosom of the divine 
humanity, and, so receiving it, he responds to it with a perfect response, aud in that per- 
fect response he absorbs it. For that response has all the elements of a perfect repent- 
ance in humanity, for all the sin of man — a perfect sorrow — o, perfect contrition — all the 
elements of such a repentance, and that in absolute perfection ; all — excepting the per- 
sonal consciousness of sin — and by that perfect response or amen to the mind of God, in 
relation to sin, is the w'ratli of God rightly met, and that is awarded to divine justice 
which is its due, and could alone satisfy it. 

This confession of the world’s sin the head and representative of liumanity, wuis 
.followed up by his intercession as a part of the full response of the mind of the Son to 
the mind of tiic Father — a part of that utterance in humanity wliicli propitiated the 
divine mercy by the righteous way in which it laid hold of the hope for man wdikJi 
was in God, He bore the sins of many, and made intercession for the transgressors.” 

Tlie Rev. F. D. Maurice professed to hold a purely biblical theology, as opposed to 
the theologies of consciousness, wdiich he repudiates. His doctrine" of the A. is the 
answer wdiich the Bible gives to the demands of a sin-smitten conscience. A sinner 
requires, and is content to be told on the authority of Scripture, that the Son of God has 
taken away sin. This message from God is the gospel for all men. The sinner waints to 
be assured that God has spoken, that he has declared himself the reconciler, and desiuis 
to be showm heuv and in w^hom he has accomplished that work on his belialf. 

To this qiicslion — How and in wdiom the work of reconciliation has been accom- 
plished ?— l^Ir. Maurice replied, in effect and almost in w^ords as folloAvs: The will of God 
is set forth in the Bible to be a wdll wdiich is good to all, and the ground of all that is 
rigid, true, jus(, aud gracious; that it also sets forth the Son of God as being one in wdll, 
purpose, aud substance witli the Father, and that his wdiole life on earth w^as an exhibition 
of and submission to his Father’s will ; that the Son of God was Lord of men, the root and 
head of humanity, and the source of all light and righteousness in man: that being thus 
one wdtli God and one wdth man, he brought the wdll of God into our nature, fulfilled 
it in our natui'e perfectly, and carried it dowm into the low’^est condition into wdiich it 
had fallen through sin; tliut in the fulfillment of this will in our nature, as its head, he 
shared its suffmings, enduring that wn-ath, or punishment, which proceeded from holy 
love, thus realizing, on the one hand, the sins of the world, and on the other, the con- 
suming fury of the holiness of the love of God — with an anguish which only a perfectly 
pure and holy being, wdio is also a perfectly S3unpathizing and gracious being, can feel: 
that the man, Christ Jesus w^as for this reason the object of his Father’s continual com- 
plaoenc}" — a complacency full,y drawui out by the death of the cross — wliich so perfectly 
brought out to view' the uttermost powder of self-sacrifice which lay hidden in the divine 
love, and consequently that he exhibited humanity, in its head, atoned for, reconciled. 
In this waiy, to 31r. Maurice, is Christ "‘the Lamb of God, which taketh awmy the sin of 
the world.” 
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Finally, Dr. Trench, who may be regarded as fairly representing the prevalent view.^ 
of the more devout and thoughtful men of the present day holding orthodox opinions, 
speaks as follows: “The spirit of man cries out for something deeper tiian repenta,nce, 
confession of sin, amendment of life; something whieli shall reach further back: wliicli 
shall not be clogged with sinful infirmities, as his own re] )entan<:G even at the very best 
must be. Men cry for some work to rest upon, which shall not be their work, but which 
sliall be God’s; perfect, complete. They feel that there must lie something which God 
has wrought, not so much in them as/(9f them; they yearn for this, for A., propitiation, 
ransom, and conscience purged from dead works by the blood of sprinkling: a rock to 
fiee to which is higher than they, than their repentance, than their faith, than tlKiir obedi- 
ence, even than their new life in the spirit. Isow, this rock is Christ; and John the 
Baptist pointed to this rock, when, to those about him who longed after more than 
anieadmeut of life, he exclaimed, in the memorable wmrds: ‘Jiehoid. the Lamli of God 
which taketli away the sin of the world.’” 

Christ’s sacrifice was vicarious — he died not merely for tlie good of, hut in the room 
and in the stead of others, tasted death /hr them. He did this of his own free will. He 
saw that nothing else would overcome their sinful perversity and willful obdiiracj’, a,nd 
that this would 136 effectual to do so. 

Christ took upon himself the penalties of a sinful world, and his self-sacrifice is only 
righteous, ])ecause it is so much better than righteous, l)ecauso it moves in tiial higher 
region where law is no more known, but only knowm no more because it is traiisllgaual 
into love. Vicarious suffering is the law and condition of all highest nobleness in tin* 
world. It is this which God is continually demanding of his elect, they tq)proving ibem- 
.selves his elect as they freely own themselves the debtors of love to the last penny of 
the requirements which it makes. 

But the sutferings and death of Christ were not merely vicarious, they were also 
satisfactory; and thus atoning or setting ons, bringing together tiie holy and the 
unholy, who could not have "been reconciled in any ot her way. It is not maintained 
that God could have pleasure in the sufferings of the iniiocenl and the holy, and that 
innocent and holy his own Son; but only that he must have the highest pleasure in the 
love, the patience, the obedience which those sufferings gave him tlje opportunity of 
displaying, which but for those he never could have displayed. Christ’s .sublime devo- 
tion to the will of God permitted the Father to say, “ Iha%nj found a ransom.” Chrl.'-it 
satisfied herein, not tlie divine anger, hut the divine craving and yearuiug after a ]3erfect 
holiness, righteousness, and obedience in man ; which craving no man had satisfied, but 
all had disappointed before. 

Tiic reader is referred for fiudher and fuller information on this subject to the follow- 
ing works, which have hceu consulted and used in the preparuthm of this article: Baiir’s 
ChmtUche Lehre von der Hase’s lltitterus llcdli'idv}^; Xeander's Ohnytkhe 

DogynengescMehte; Gicsiiler’s Lehrbnch der Dof/mengei^cMchie; Hagenbaeh’s Lehrhntdi der 
Dogmengeschiehte, vierto Aufiage; Insfitntesof the 0 hr htlaU' Religion ; Kthvards, 

Ooneerning the IRecemiy and RcasonaMeniess of the Ghrhtlan iJoctrlne of Sathfudhu for 
Stii; Owen’s Death (rf Death in the Death of 6%m/ and Of the DeaRi of Ghrlk ; Paynes 
Lceiiires on Dmne Boeerelgnty; Chalmers’s luHtitutes of Theology; Wardlaw's Bystemafle 
Theology ; Campbell’s (John M’Leod) Natare of the Atonernent, etc.; Taylor’s (J, J.) 
Christian xispectH of Faith and (discourse 'on “OlirLst the IModiator ”); .'Afauricc'.s 
Theological Fmtys; Jowett’s St Paul/s Epistles, first and second editions (article. “ On 
Atonement and Satisfaction”); Trench’s Floe Sermons (sermon on “Christ the Lamb of 
God”). 

ATOOI', Atauat, or Tauat, one of the Sandwich Islands, 22^ 8' n., and 159^ 20' wn; 
about 40 m. long; 240 ra. n.n.w. of Hawaii; pojo. 4901. It is rugged and ]>rokcn, with 
peaks rising 7000 ft., on one of which was a station for observing the tran.sit of Ska) us In 
1874. The ports are Waimea and Hanaloi. 

ATKA'TO, a river of Colombia, more important from its position than from its 
magnitude. It has already been mentioned under the head of America in conneef ion 
with the scheme of opening a communication by winter between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. 

The main stream falls into the gulf of Darien by 9 mouths— the quantity of wnnter, 
from the almost daily rains, being large in proportion to the area drained, wliicli does 
not, at the utmost, exceed 300 m. by 75. Of the 9 mouths, tJic third in rank, the Boca 
Coquito, appears to offer the most available facilities for improving the navigation. 
About 220 m. above this entrance, opposite, to Quibdo, the A. is 850 ft. wide and 8 ft. 
deep at the shallowest parts, while the entire fall to the sea averages less than 3 in. to a 
mile. Unfortunately, however, the A. itself cannot advantageously be followed thus 
far, because, as one advances to the s,, the intervening ridge' to the wn and its streams 
towards the Pacific become less and less practicable. 

A comparatively convenient route was surveyed through the munificence of Mr. 
F, M. Kelley, a private citizen of Hew York. Ascending the Boca Coquito as belong 
this route leaves the main stream at a distance of 63 m. from the sea, following the 
Truando, one of its western affluents, for 36 m. more without impediment or intc?rup- 
tion. From thi.s point on the Truando to the pacific there would stlll remain 32 miles 
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The heaviest work would be a tuuuel of m. in length. According to the plan, the 
canal would be without a lock. The examination made by the United States eiovorn- 
ment m 1871, resulted in the opinion that the route which promised the least difficult v 
lay between the middle branch of the A. and the Jurador, flowing into the Paciflc, Avhich 
won d require 48 m. of canal. Thus would the A. realize the destiny which Humlioldt 
chalked out for it 70 years ago. 

A rRUB ATES, or Atkebat’!!, a people of Belgian Gaul, whose name survives in 
Artois, in a confedei-ation against Julius Gffisar they furnished 15,000 troops. Tlierc 
was once a colony of them in Britain, in Berks and Wilts. 

Greek legend, son of Pelops and Hippodamia, grandson of Thyestes 
and hHicippe, whose fortunes and misfortunes, with those of his family, were the favorite 
themes of Grecian writers and artists. A. married Gleola, bj" whom he was the father 
Oi Pleistheries; his next wife was Aerope, widovr of his son Pleisthenes, and by her lie 
had Agamemnon and Menelaus; his last wife \vas Pelopia, daughter of his ‘brother 
riiyestcs. The main story of A. begins in blood, he and Thyestes lieing induced bv their 
mother to kill their step-brother Chrysippus, the son of Pelops and the"' nymph Axioche. 
After the murder, the perpetrators tied to Mycenae, where the king, Stheneliis, was their 
brother-in-law. The son and successor of Sthenelus lost his life in war with the 
Ileracleids, and Atreus succeeded him as king of Mycente. Calamity and crime 
1 olio wed rapidly. Thyestes seduced A.’s wife Aerope, and stole the golden fleeced ram. 
Avliich was the gift of Hermes. A. expelled Thyestes, who sent A. "’s own son to kill 
him, but the father slew the son without recognizing him. Then A. prepared a srreat 
revenge. Professing to be reconciled to Thyestes, he invited him to Myceiue, killed 
Tantalus and Plastenes (the two sons of Thyestes), and served them for a banquet to their, 
father. In the midst of tlie meal, A. had the skeletons of the dish brought in to edify 
Thyestes, who, struck with horror, cursed the . house of A. and fled, while the siiii 
turned its face froni the scene. The kingdom of A. was next stricken with famine, 
which the oracle said could be remedied only by recalling Tbyestes. A. went in search 
of him, and, at the court of king Thesprotus, married a third wife, Pelopia, who was the 
daughter of his brother _ Thyestes, though A. supposed her to he the daughter of 
Tliesprotus. When married, "Pelopia was with child by her own father, and this child 
she exposed to die, but he was brought up by shepherds, and known as jfEgisthus, and 
when A. heard of him he brought him up as "his own son. riSschylus says'that A. sent 
Agamemnon and Menelaus in search of Thyestes, whom they brought back to Mycenie; 
that A. imprisoned him and sent /Egistlius to kill him; that .iEgisthus, having been 
recognized by his real father, returned with the story that he had done the deed, and 
immediately sknv A., who was offering sacriftce on the sca-shore. — It is believed that tlie 
tomb and the treasury of Atreus in Myceme have been discovered by Dr. Schlieinann, 
the explorer of the ruined cit.y. 

A'TEI {mQ.Hadrta Pfeena), a t. of south Italy, in the province of Teraino, and 14 m. s.e. 
from 'I'eramo, on a steep hill, 6 m. from the Adriatic. It is of very great antiquity, and 
oome of its coins hear a legend in Etruscan characters. Nuraeroiis remains of public 
buildings, baths, and walls" atle.st its ancient importance. In a liill near the town are 
some remarkable subterranean chambers, supposed to be excavations of a very remote 
age. They are formed with the greatest regularity, hut their purpose is unknown. A. 
is a bishop’s see. It has an aspect of stagnalion and decay. Pop.' 3632. 

ATRIP. An anclior is said to be A. when it is just drawn out of the ground in a per- 
paudicular direction. A top-sail is A. when it is just started from the cap. 

ATRIPLEX. See CHENOPOBiACE^i: and Oiiache. 

A'TEIUM, in Homan architecture, was the covered court or entrance-hall which 
‘.’if: Ti^d the chief part of a Homan liouse. It was lighted from the roof, wdiich sloped 
^y w'rU’ds an opening in the center (the co/zipluvizim), through which the rain-water flowaai 
■'o a kind of cistern situated on the floor (the implumum). On ])oth sides, passages led 
to ih(^ several chambers. Its size was in proportion to the other parts of the house. 
After the burning of Home in the reign of Nero, great attention was paid to the decora- 
tions of the entrance-halls or afri(t. Here the female slaves were engaged in weaving 
and other domestic occupations, under the superintendence of their mistress. Family 
j)ictures were preserved in tlie A.., it also contained the nuptial couch, and it served as a 
general waiting^-room for visitors and clients. The atria of the temples were used us 
places of assembly of the senators, and for other public meetings. 

AT'EOPA. See BELLA'DON"EyA. 

AT'EOPHY (Gr. atrophin, Avant of nourishment; from a, not, and trophe, nourishment) 
is a morbid condition of animal or vegetable life, resulting in deficient nutrition of the 
body, or part of the body, and a consequent decay and waste of its substance. The term 
is not applied to the mere withholding the requisite supply of nutriment, but to the con- 
dition produced by various diseases that affect the body. See Ntjtritiok, also Diges- 
TiOiS, Dyspepsia, ’Hypehtrophy. 

ATEO'PIA, or A'tkojune (Go^H^sNOg), is an alkaloid existing in all parts of the 
deadly night-shade (atropa helladorma), and in .the seeds of the thorn-apple {datum 
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s'rc'^rmnmm); hence it has also been called Daturia or DATiimiSiE. The pliarniacopreial 
directions foj* extracting it from the roots of belladonna b}" means of alcohol are some- 
•what comidiciitod. It is first taken np in combination 'vvilh malic acid, Miilch is removed 
by the addition of lime; sulphuric acid is then added, which throvv^s down the lime and 
forms sulphate of atropia: the atropia is liberated by carbonate of potash, v^diich also 
separates and resolves impurit}?', and is taken up by chloroform, which, aftci" being (iis- 
tilled oil, leaves atropia, which must be finally purified by decolorizatiou with charcoal, 
and crystallization from an alcoholic solution. The crystals occur in colork^ss silky 
needles, united in tufts. It is so highly poisonous that no one has ventured to use it 
interaaliy in medicine. A single drop of a solution containing! grain of atropia, X minim 
of nitric acid, 8 minims of spirit, and a drachm of distilled water, let fall on tiu? lower eye- 
lid, will dilate the pupil to fully double its ordinary size in the course of about ten minutes, 
the dilatation lasting for four or five days. The solution thus used is now generally pre- 
ferred to the dirty practice of smearing the vicinity of the eye with beliadonna ointment, 
in all those cases'in which the oculist requires the'pupil dilated. 

AT'KOPOS, one of tlie Momi, or jPates—she wlio severs the tliread of man’s life. She 
is represented with a cutting instrument, or a pair of scales, or a sim-dial. 

ATBOW'LI, a t. of British India, the chief place of a perguiinah of the same name, in 
the district of Allygurh, North-west Provinces, 68 m. n.n.e from Agra. The streets ar(? 
wide, the bazaar good, and the supply of water abundant. Pop. ’71, 15,05:3. 

A'TEYPA, a genus of fossilbracliiopod or lamp- shells, Iiaving a close resemblance' to 
the well-known tcrehmtuXci. It possessed a perforation for the passage of the ])edim(h(*, 
by which the animal attached itself to foreign bodies. This forainen is not visible in all 
examples of the same species, from the beak touching and overlying the umbo of the 
other valve; the animal was, therefore, probably free during a portion of its cxislencc?. 
Tlie najne (derived from a, without, and trypa, foramen) was given to this genus by 
Dalmau, as lie erroneously supposed that the perforation was entirely absent. Judging 
from the markings on the interior of the shell, the animal seems to have dilfered little 
from the recent rJiyneonella, except that it had huge calcareous spines for the support of 
its labial appendages. A. is a strictly paheozoic brachiopod, the solitary permiau species 
being the last representative of the genus. Of the 179 described species, 100 are siiuriaa, 
50 devonian, 22 carboniferous, and 1 permian. 


ATTACHE (French), a subordinate or assistant. The term is generally applied to 
young diplomatists who accompany embassies, 

ATTACHHEHT is an English legal term, signifying the form of process by the 
authority of which the person or the iroods of a delitor may he seized in satisfaction. 
As a proceeding against the person, it is a species of criminal proces.s, and has the force 
of much that will be found under Apprehend fq.v). but in strictne.ss, it means a pro- 
cess issuing frotig a court of record against a person guilty of a contempt, or, more 
properly, of a judicial contempt, and who is puni.shalile in a sununiiry manner by the 
court in whose presence, against wUo.se authority, or against whose writs the contempt 
ha,s been overtly displayed. Tims, in Hawkins’s Plmn of the Qronni, such contempts are. 
tliiis classed: 1. Disobedience to the queen’s writs; 2. Contempts in tlie face of a court; 
b. Contemptuous wmrds or writings concerning a court; 4. Refusing to coiuply with 
the rules and awards of a court; and 5. Forgery of w-rits, or any other" deceit tendim’’ to 
impose on a court. Parties are also liable to the proces.s of A. as for a contcmrit of 
court where, m an arbitration (sec Arbitr.-vtiox) the award having licon made a rule of 
court under tlie 9 and 10 Will. III. c. 15, the parties refuse to obey the same. In Olian- 
cery, there may be A. of the person for judicial default or other oifensc to the court as. 

where a defendant fails t© put in his answer or proper plea, to the phiintijr.s 
bill of complaint. The onlj^ other process of A. against the person whicli it is neccssarv 
here to notice, is the non-attendance in court of a witness, who in such event i.s cosi 
suieied to have committed a contempt of court, and to be liable to be punislied for smbi 
contempt by attachment. An action mny also be brought against such defaultim'’ wit- 
ness at the suit of the aggrieved party, on account of any loss or damage occasioned l^y 
the non-attendance. ^ ^ 


Tlieproceodmglij^A of goods resembles in some respects the Scotch diliaonce er 
process o£ arrestment. See Aukkstment. The best illu.stration we can give of it in 
tins son.se, is tlmt rel.ating to the power of a judgment creditor to recover under Iii.s iud.r. 
meat. By the 17 and ISVict. c. 135, it is provided that the judgment creditor may 
appytotio court or a. pidge for a rule or order to have the debtor orally examined iis 
owing to lum by any third party or gamishee, as lie is called (.see a.vn- 
NISHEB) and also tor an order tliat all such garnishee debts he attached to answer the 
judgment debt, the service of which order has the effect of hiiiding or attacliim- the 
debts in the garnishee’s hands. ° 

ATTACHMENT {anfdj^ in American usage applied generally to a writ for takimr 
jwssession of jicrson or property. In regard to persons, A. is issued for contempt of 
court or pf ltd proceeding, and is in the nature of a criiniiial process. Concerning pAp- 

y rights, to secure the demands of a plaintiff. 
In New England a summons has the force of A.; hut in most of the states the writ 
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attaint, stained, and it is followed hy forfeiture of estate, real and persona], and by cor- 

extinction of civil rights and capacities. 
Thus, an attainted person cannot sue in a court of justice; he loses all power over his 
property; and he is by his A. rendered incapable of performing any of tlui duties or enjoy- 
ing any of the privileges of a free citizen. But absolute and severe as the consequences 
oi A. seem to be, they had their limits. In regard to the attainted person, neither the 
government nor the crown could exercise absolute or capricious authority ; everything 
must be done according to legal and constitutional principle and rule, and for the ends 
of public justice alone. Formerly, an attainted person could not give eviclenw; in a 
■ court of justice; but that disability in Fngiand has been removed by the 6 and 7 Viet. c. 
So, and in Scotland by the 15 and 16 Viet. c. 27. 

We have stated that the immediate consequences of A. were foifeiture of estate and 
eorruptioh of blood. The forfeiture was of estate real and personal. But in 1870 the law 
on this subject was revised and made more consistent with reason by the act and “M 
Viet. cap. 23. No conviction for treason or felony now causes any A. or corruption of 
blood, or forfeiture or escheat. When a convicted person is sentenced to any punish- 
ment more severe than 12 months’ hard labor, he is deprived of aii}'' puhii(i ollu'c or 
employment, and of any public pension, or of the right of voting at elections. Ibi may be 
condemned to pay the costs or expenses incurred in'procuring his conviction, and in cases 
of felony to make payment of a sum not exceeding £100, ils c(imp(=nsation ff^r any loss 
of property caused by such felony. He cannot stie for any property, debt, or daniag(‘. 
While he is a convict undergoing any imprisonment, her majesty' may appoint paid 
administrators to take charge of his property at the convict s expense, to deal witii the 
property, and pay debts, and do wdiat is neeclful. They may also pay oul of his prop- 
erty satisfaction for any loss or injury suffered by third parties in consequence of his 
criminal or fraudulent acts, thoiigi^ no proof of such criminal or fraudulent acts may 
have been made in any court of law. They may also make allowances to support the 
convict’s family. If the crown does not appoint an administrator, justices of the peace 
may appoint interim curators, if satisfied that it will benefit the convict or his family, 
or the due administration of his property and affairs. Should any person inlernu'ddle 
with the convict’s property,- the attorney-general or next of kin might call them to 
to account. When the convict ceases to be such, by the expiration of his sentence, then 
the administrators or curators are to account to him for all liis property, or rather the 
surplus, like any other guardians appointed by law. If during the sentence any prop- 
erty be acquired by the convict, it is not to vest in the administrators, but is to be his 
own, as in other ordinary cases. 

The old consequence of A. — viz., comipiwn of blood, is anxiously and learnedly 
treated of in old law-hooks, and in Blackstone’s Cowmeniarks; hut tlie ancient law «.>n 
the subject had been so much narrow’ed in its application hy modern legislation as to 
have lost much of its importance; and, indeed, this doctrine of corruptioir of blood was 
in modern times alwmys looked upon as a peculiar hardship, at least as regards the 
family of the offender; and now, by the statutes 54 Goo. Ill, c. 145, already rel;err<*d to, 
;8 and 4 Will. IV. c. 106, and 13 and 14 Yict. c. CO, whatever savored of inliumanity or 
harshness under the ancient system has been effectually removed; in fact, it is now 
-enacted that, even with the cases of treason and murder, ihc lavr of corruption of blood, 
■so far as the family of the offender are concerned, has ceased to form part of the law, 
Besides A. hy the operation of law’ as above stated, there have been frequent in.staiice.s of 
attainders by express legislative enactment, as to which see Bill oi^' Attaikdek. 

The Scotch law of A., consequent on a conviction for treason, corresiionds to the 
English doctrine; and although the W’ord A. is not a Scotch technical term in regaial to 
crimes other than treason, the forfeitures cpnscquent on conviction and judgmmit are 
very much the same as the Englisli. 

ATTAINDER {aute) is unknown in the United States, the 9th section of the 1st 
article of the federal constitution declaring: “No bill of attainder or ex-post facto law 
shall be passed.” 

ATTAINDEE, Bn.L OF. See Bill of Attaiii^deii. 

ATTAINT, Wbit of, -was anciently a mode of inquiring wii ether a jim^ had given a 
false verdict, which has been abolished by the 4 Geo. IV. c. 50. A. is, liow’ever, still in 
USB' to some extent as a technical word in the law’ of England; thus, there is the plea of 
^roirefoisA., or of a former attainder, for the same crime, and now regulated bv the 7 and 
8 Geo. IV. c. 28, s. 4. 

In the' old Scotch criminal law, A., or attaint, signified a conviction, or being con- 
victed. 

xCTTAK'APAS, an unofiieial designation for a large and fertile section in the south- 
western part of Louisiana, remarkable for the production of sugar and molasses. I'he 
Attaxapas Indians were a tribe in Louisiana called by the Choctaws “Men Eaters.” 
The* tri'be= became extinct many years ago. 

ATTA'LA, a co. in central Mississippi, on Big Black river; 750 sq.m.; pop. '70, 
14 /76-~5948^colored. It produces cotton, corn, sweet potatoes, and some wheat. The 
: . ' Chicago, !St:Lo.uis, and New Orleans railroad touches the w. border. Co seat Kosci- 
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A comprising a number of species, natives of the tronical 

L sole stmfess^w^ie “ ^““'1 ^oothstls but them 

jic feome sicmicbs species, ilie leaves are larere and pinnate The fruit Ivm Hr-tr 

1)1 ous husk, inclosing- a nut with three cells and three seeds. The leaves ^of\o me 

for thatching, and those of some are woven into S ml etc 

1 he nuts of *4. eaxeha and of A. apecioaa are burned to dry the India-rubber obtained from 
the which acqui^^ color from their smoke. ' The ieaf-stalks 

'W’lucii is found m the soutlieni maritime provinces of Brazil and is there 
ca led piassaba, yield a fibre much used for cordage, ^he roSs mTd^l U are Iv 

of Bm/fi ‘howevS^k piassaba palm of the northern parts 

IS totally difterent, and muou of the piassaba (q.v.) fibre imported 
into Biitain is obtained trom it. The fruit of A.funifera, known by the name of coauilla 
bliimif ostricii’s egg, and supplies a kind of vegetable iyory, used for mak- 

size A.compta, the pinddva or indajii palm, is of the 

Twil-tpSing ffowl beautiful tree, with- 

Cleopatra, the wife of Philip of Macedon. He was a general 
f nv ff 1 f influence over him. At the marriage of his niece hi asked 

A ^ 1 * ® ® legitimate heir to the throne, an insinuation against 

dr^r hi 1 resented it. In the fight which ensued. Philip 

f,-Am Ii ^?io> bis mother, soon afterwards witlidrew 

kingdom. ^ Philip lost liis life because of his partiality for A., for when A. 
^ ausanms, a young man of noble family, and Pausanius had asked redress 
; i ’^^^ithout getting it, the incensed youth assassinated Philip himself. Tliere- 

ated by ASSmder’Tm-der^^^ with Alexander and Demosthenes, and was finally assassin- 

or-r.ifXd ®-C;« of Pergamus. He defeated the Gauls who had 

occupied Galatia, and was an ally ot Rome in a- war against Philip of Macedon. 

Philadeupeus, 30Q-138 b.c. ; king of Pergamus. Before 
0011 ng to the throne he gained distinction as a brave and able military leader, and was 
as ambassador to Rome. He succeeded his brother Eumenes, 
wars, in which his fortune was generally good. lie 
tiiBMtif i^ytlia, and Attila in Pamphylia, and was a generous patron of 

ATTALUS III called ,alsc Puiuometor, son of Eumenes II. and Stratonice- suc- 
ceeded ins uncle A. I hiladolphus as king of Pergamus, 188 b.c. He is unfavorably 
known tor conduct so extravagant as to seem the eftect of insanity, and for the niurder 
ot fi lends and relatives. Being overcome with remorse, he suddenly abandoned public 
Imsmess, and spent his time in gardening and in sculpture. He was sunstruck^wliile 
supeivising tiie erection ot a monument to his mother, and died of fever 133 b c His 
will made the Roman people his heir. ac wi, loo b.i,. ms 

v.iasJtXfW Pkiscxts, for one year (409-10) emperor of the west, and the first 

idj.icd to b.at office solely through barbarian influence, being declared by Alaric and his 
Gothic ar-my after the second surrender of Rome, when Honorius was deposed. The 
bhn S, Ravenna, whence he sent a message to Honorius commanding 

ium to leave the throne, retire to a desert island, and cut off his feet. But Alaric soon 
weaned of lum, and he was deposed. After Alaric’s death, A. remained witli Ataulphus, 
\\li(.ne lie ceiebi’iited as a musiciau the nuptials of Placidia. Ataulphus put A. forward 
agam as a rival emperor during the insurrection of Jovinus, but he was taken prisoner 
and brought to Honorius, wJio mfiicted on him a part of the sentence he had written for 
the -lannan emperor; he cut oil his thumb and forefinger, and banished him to the 
iBiaiKi oi .Lipari. 

Ti-' Hetman, the title of the leading chief of the Cossacks of the Don. 

oimerly the A. was elected by the people, the mode being for each man to throw liis 
1 ar cap at his candidate, the one having the largest heap of caps being elected. While 
he Cossacks were under the Poles, the A. was chosen by the Polish king. Under Russia 
they reserved their A. rights until the insurrection of Mazeppa, after which the office 
u as suppressed. The last elected A, was Platoff, after wdiom the title became hereditary 
in the Russian heir-apparent 

AT 'TAB. See Otto. 

^ ATTEMPT to^ commit a felony or criminal offense is in many instances equally co«-* 
nizahle by the criminal tribunals with the completed crime itself. See Treason Fel- 
ony, Misdemeanor. 

An EKTIOM, the concentration of consciousness, or direction of mental energy 
upon a detmite oli-joct. By means of it we bring within the circle oUour conscious life 
perceptions and ideas which could not otherwise have risen from their obscurity- or we 
render clearer and more distinct those already under notice. Its mode of operation, and 
the el-pct produced, may be compared with the concentration of visual activity on sOme 
aeiinitc part ox the field of vision, and the clearer perception of the limited portion 
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thereby attained. In both cases tiie effect is brought about, not by dnj change in the 
perceptions themselves, but by isolating them and considm’ing them to the exclusion of 
all other objects. Since all consciousness involves discrimination, that is, the isolation of 
one object from others, it involves A., which must therefore be dehned us the necessary 
condition of consciousness. As the concentration of consciousness upon any one attri- 
bute of an object involves the withdrawal of consciousness from yli other aAtributes,, 
the withdrawal is, etymologically and logically, abstraction, which is thus the negative 
»idc of attention, the two processes forming the positive and negative poles of the same 
mental act. 

AT'TERBOM, Peter Daniel Amadeus, 1790-1855; a poet of Sweden, He ivas a 
leader among the students in the university of Upsai, who formed the assofhation know’-u 
as the ‘‘Aurora, ’’ designed to release Swedish literature from slavery to French models 
and taste. He traveled in Germany and Italy, and became German tutor to prince 
Oscar; he was afterw''ard 3 professor at Upsai, and still later a member of tinMieademy 
which he had so violently assailed. He was the founder and editor of the Forile-ui 
Ckilamlar, which had much influence on the aesthetic culture of the }>c(>ple. BeskleB 
many poems, he was the author of a valuable review of Swedish literature, 

AT'TEEBTJEY, Francis, P>ishop of Rochester, was b, on the Gth of j^Tar., KfG2, 
Milton, near Newport Pagnel, in Buckinghamshire, and educated at Westminster schook 
from \vhich, in 1080; he passed to Christ Church, Oxford. In 1087, he gave proof rd' 
that ready controversial talent wdiich distinguished him through life, in a reply to a 
pseudonymous attack on Protestantism by Obadiah Walker, master of University 
college. Disappointed in his expectation of succeeding to his father’s rectory, in lOfkk 
he sought a wider held of distinction, for ambition seems to have stimulated his efforts 
rather more than the love of souls, and in London his rhetorical pow'ers soon w on him 
reputation. He became a royal chaplain, minister of Biidewell, and lecturer of iSk 
Bride’s. In 1698, a temporary sensation w^as created in the learned world by the appear- 
ance of the hon. Charles Boyle’s Examination of Dr. BentJefsDk^ertatiom on theEpMei^s 
ofPhakms and the Fables ofJEJsop. This clever, but shallow and malicious perforni?mce 
was in reality composed chiefly by A., who had been the young noble!nau’s tutor at 
Christ Church. In 1700, lie distinguished himself in a controversy with Dr. Wake and 
others regarding the powers and privileges of convocations. A.’s zealous and causth; 
defense of the ecclesiastical against the civil authority, procured him the thanks <>f the 
lower house of convocation, and the degree of d.b. ' In 1704, he w'as promoted to tlie 
deaneiy of Carlisle, on which occasion he subjected himself to just obloquy by utiempb 
ing to procure an alteration in the date of his predecessor’s resignation, which* ha] qxmed 
to interpo.se a temporary obstacle to his appointment. In 1707, he w^as made a canon of 
Exeter; in 1709, preached at the Rolls chapel; in 1710, he tvas chosen prolocutor to Use 
lower house of convocation, and in the same year he had the clsief liand, according to 
the common belief, in drawing up the famons defense of Dr. Sacheverell; in 17PA he 
became dean of Christ Church, where, howxwer, his turbulent and combative spirit liad 
meanwdiile involved him iu so many controversies, tliat there wais no .p<?ace until he wais 
l-emoved; in 1713, he was made bishop of Rochester and dean of Westminster. It. is 
su]iposed, not unreasonably, that A. aspired to the primnev; but the death of queen 
Anno extinguished his hopes in that direction. His known character and Jacobite 
leanings made him no favorite with George I. In 1715, he refused to sign the bishops’ 
deelaration of fidelity, and some of the most violent protests of the pcTn\s against the 
government measures proceeded from his reckless pen. Ilis deep complicity in a su(‘C(^s- 
sion of plots for the restoration of the Stuarts, brought down upon him at length the 
charge of treason, and, in Aug., 1732, he was committed to the Tow'er. A bill of pains 
and pcmalties was brought into the house of commons, and passed in the lords by a 
majority of 83 to 43. A., who had defended himself with great ability, w’as deprivcul of 
all liis ecclesiastical offices, incapacitated from holding any civil or spiritual office in th«i 
king’s dominions, and con dmnned to perpetual banishment. There is no doubt of tlie 
fact that A. was implicated in treasonable plots, but the legal proof on which his sentence 
was founded cannot be regarded as sufficient to justify severity. * In June, 1733, he 
quitted England for France, and after a short stay at Brussels, finally settled at Paris, 
wffiere he d,, Feb. 15, 1733. In his exile, he maintained a constant correspondence itli 
his friends, and took an active part in the abortive conspiracies of the Jacobites. His 
f arne as a writer is founded on his sermons, and his letters to Pope, Swift, etc. ; as a lett cr- 
writer, indeed, he has seldom been surpassed. 

ATTESTATIOlSf, in conveyancing, is the verification of the execution of deeds ami 
Wills by witnesses; hence the clause at the end of these instruments which imraediateb. 
precedes the signatures of the witnesses, is called the A, clause. Sec D.keds, Wills, 
W ITNESSES. In the Scotch practice, the corresponding clause is called the testing-clause. 
See Tf^sting-clause. 

ATTIC, a terra in architecture, employed to designate a low^ story rising above the 
cornice that terminates the main elevation of a building; in domestic architecture, it is 
, usually applied to sky-lighted rooms in the roof. 

(pertaining to Attica), characteristic of the people of Athens, or Attica: as 
. dialect which came to be the best form of Greek, and that in wdiich most of the 
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^at works of aiitiquity wero written. There was an old and anew A. dialect; the 

loinier represented in Sopiiocies, Euripides, etc., and the latter in Demosthenes, and 
contemporary orators, bophocles was called ‘Hhe A. bee,” from the sweetness of his 
compcsitions; the nightingale was the “A. bird,” because Philomel was the daughter of 
a king 01 Athens; Xenophon the “A. muse,” for eloquence in composition; “ A. salt,” 
indicates pungency of wit. 

AITICA,, one of the political divisions or states of ancient Greece or Hellas, of which 
Athens was the capital. The territory is of triangular shape, having its n.e. and s.w. 
sides washed by the sea, wiiile on the n. it is connected with the mainland. In ancient 
times, It w-as bounded on the w. by Megaris, and the gulf of Saronica; on the s., which 
ran out into the “marble steep” of Suiiium, by the jEgean sea; on the e., by the JEgean, 
sea; and on the u.,^ by Bmotia, from which it is separated by a lofty range of liil]s*r the 
most famous part of which was formerly called Citba-iron. Ancient A. W'as thus w’alled 
in from the rest of Greece. The two principal rivers ere the Cephissus and Ilissus; 
and if they exhibited the same features in ancient times as they do now, must have been 
mere mountain-torrents, dry in summer. The uufruitf uliiess of the soil, and tlie scarcity 
of wat(ir, compelled the inhabitants occasionally to send out colonies. According to 
ancient tradition, the aborigines of A. were first civilized under Oecrops, wdio is said to 
have come hither from Sals, at the mouth of the Nile in Egypt, about 1550 p>.c. ; and to 
have introduced the culture of olives, and of several species of grain, as also to iiave 
i in planted milder manners, and taught the worship of the gods. He is stated to have 
divided the country into 12 communities or states. This, ho’vvever, w’as not the only 
division known in early A. A still older division into pliylai, or tribes, existed, as also 
a minute subdivision into demoi, or townships. By Theseus, Athens wms united with 
the 11 other states of A. under one government, of which Athens was made the seat. 
After this union of^the several states, the whole of A. shared in the fortunes of Athens 
(q. V.), and, under Vespasian, became a Koman province. On tlie division of tlie Homan 
empire, A. naturally fell into the hands of the Greek emperors. In a.d., it wuis cap- 
tured by Alaric, king of the Goths. What may ha.ve been its population in ancient 
times, it is impossible to determine precisely. Clinton, estimates it at upwards of half a 
million, but this is probably exaggerated. 

In the present aiTungemeut, Attica and Bceotia form a department or government in 
the kingdom of Greece. The surface of the country is broken into hills and narrow 
plains. The most considerable hills are— Oxea, 4636 ft.; Elate, 4629; Pentelicus, famous 
for its marble in ancient times, of a white brilliant appearance and perdurable character, 
8884; and llymettus, 3506. The largest plains extend in tlie neighborhoods of xAthens 
and Elensis. As early as the time oi: Solon, A. w'as well cultivated, and produced wine 
and corn. Mt. Hymettus w’as celebrated for its bees and lioney', and metals wxu'e found 
ill the range of Laurium. Figs, olives, and grapes are still cultivated. Goats and sheep 
find suitable pasturage; but the country does not now produce much grain. The popu- 
lation of A. and Bcndtia (1870) was 136,804. — See Leake on the Demoi of A. 

AT'TICUS, Titus Pompoxiits, one of the most noble and generans men^ in ancient 
Home, was b. in 109 B.c.,or a feW' years before the birth of Gicero. His excellent 
education, during which lie enjoyed the companionship of Tdrquatus, the younger 
Marius, and Cicero, developed, at'aii early nge, a love of know'ledge, which wnts increased 
during his stay in iVthens, where he remained many years, glad to be separated from the 
political distractions of his native land. x\fter 65 b.c., when he was induced by Bulla 
to return to Home, be still devoted himself chiefly to study and the pleasures of friend- 
ship, and refused to take any part in political affaus. Yet he was by no means without 
influence on public matters, as he lived on terms of familiar intercourse with several 
leading statesmen, and freely gave his counsel, wiiich w^as generally sound and wiiole- 
some, wiiile it wms always benevolent. He wars a man of great wealth, liaving been left 
a large inheritance by his father and. his uncle, wiiich he greatly increased by judicious 
mercantile speculations. His mode of life w^as frugal. When he was informed that a 
disorder imdev wiiich lie wats laboring was mortal, lie voluntarily starved himself, and d. 
in 32 B.c. Among liis personal friends, Cicero held the lirst place. TlmAnnales, 
written by A., were highly oommonded by his contemiioraries. They w’-ere especially 
valuable on account of containing genealogicalhistories of the old Roman families. A, 
was one of those men (not uncomnion either in ancient or modern times) in whom line 
culture and a fortunate social position had highly developed the faculty of good taste. 
He jiad no creative genius, but w’as possessed of such delicate discernment that lie could 
detect the daw' that would have been invisible to Cicero. Every author was anxious to 
secure his favorable opinion. Hone of his wnitings have been preseiwed. His biography 
is found in Cornelius Xepos, and in Cicero’s fc A. 

ATTICXJS HERODES, Ttbebtus Claitbitts, b. about 104 a.b., a rich Athenian. To 
a vast sum of money left him by his father, he added much more by marriage. He was 
educated by the best masters, devoting special attention to oratory, in which he, greatly 
excelled. He Avas also a noted teacher of rlietoric, having for pupils Marcus Aurelius 
and Lucius Ycrus. From Aurelius he received the archdnship of Athens and the con- 
Buhite of Rome. .His fame rests mainly upon immense expenditures for public purposes. 
In xAtlicns he built a race-course of Pentelic marble, and a splendid theater. In Corinth 
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ii8 built a tlieater; in Delplii, a stadium; at Tlicrmopyla?., iiot-batlis; at Caiuisinm, in 
Italy I an aqueduct. He contemplated a canal across the isthmus oi Corinth, but .i?ave 
it up because Nero bad tried and failed. He restored several of tlie partially ruined cities 
of Greece, where inscriptions testified the public gratitude to him. For Home reasons the 
Athenians became his enemies, and he left the city for his villa near Maralhon, where 
he d. 180 A.D. Nothing of his writing is known to exist. 

AT'TILA (Ger. Etzel; Hungarian, Ethele, conjectured to have been origimilly titles of 
honor), King of the Huns, was the son of Mundzuk, a Bun of the royal blood, and in 
4o4 A.D. succeeded his uncle Roas as chief of countless hordes scatteiyd over the n. of 
Asia and Europe, His brother Bleda, or Blbdel, who shared with^biin the supremo 
authority over all the Huns, was put to death by A, in 444 or 415 A.p. The Huns 
regarded A. with superstitious reverence, and Christeridoin with superstitious dread, as 
the “scourge of God.” It was believed that he was armed with a superriatura! swonl, 
which belonged to the Scythian god of war, wdiich must win dominion oyer the whole 
world. It is not known when the name “ scourge of God” was first applied to xl. He 
is said to have received it from a hermit in Gaul. The whole race of Huns was regardiMl 
in the same light. In an inscription at Aquileia, written a short time before the siege in 
452, they are described immineriUa peecatorum flagella (the threatening scourges of 
sinners). The Vandals, Ostrogoths, Gepidte, and many of the Franks, fought under his 
banner, and in a short time his dominion extended over the people of Germany and 
Scythia — i.e., from the frontiers of Gaul to those of China. In 447, after his unsuccessful 
campaign in Persia and Armenia, he advanced through Illyria, and devastated all the 
countries between the Black sea and the Mediterranean. Those inhabitants who were 
not destroyed were compelled to follow in his train. The emperor Tlieodosius collected 
an army to oppose the inundation of the barbarians, but in three bloody engagernmits 
fortune declared against him. Constantinople owed its safety solely to its fortifications 
and the ignorance of the enemy in the art of besieging; but Thrace, Macedon, and 
Greece were overrun; seventy flourishing cities were desolated, and Tlieodosius was 
compelled to cede a portion of territory s. of the Danube, and to pay tribute to the 
conqueror, after treacherously attempting to murder him. In 451, A. turned his course 
to the w., to invade Gaul, but was here boldly confronted by Aetius, leader of the 
Romans, and Theodoric, king of the Visigoths, who compelled him to raise the siege of 
Orleans. He then retired to Champagne, and in the wide plain of the Marne— called 
anciently the Catalaunian plain — waited to meet the enemy. The army of the west, 
under Atqius and Theodoric, encountered the forces of the Huns near tlie site now 
occupied by the city of Chalons-sur-Marne. Both armies strove to olituin the hill of 
moderate height which, rises near Mury, and commands the field of battle, and after a 
terrible contest, the ranks of the Romans and tlieir allies, the Visigoths, were? broken. 
A., now regarded victory as certain, when the Gothic prince, Thorismond, imnuidiateiy 
after his father liad fallen, assumed the command, and led on the bravmG<jihs, wlio were 
burning to avenge the death of Theodoric. Their charge from the height into the plain 
was irresistible. On every side the Huns were routed, and xi. with"(Iifiiculty escapcnl 
into his encampment. This, if old historians are to be trusted, must have been" the most 
sanguinary battle ever fotight in Europe; for it is stated by contemporaries of A., tliat 
not iess than 252,000 or 300,000 slain were left on tlie field! A,, having retired witliiii 
his camp of wagons, collected all the wooden shields, saddles, and other baggage into a 
vast funeral pile, resolving to die in the fiames i-ather than surrender; but by the advie.e 
of xietius, the Roman general, the Huns were allowed to retreat without much further 
loss, though they were pursued by the Franks as far as the Rhine. In the following 
year, A. had recovered his strength, and made another incursion into Italy, devastating 
Aquileia, Milan, Padua, and other cities, and driving tlie terrified inhabitants into the 
Alps, xipennines, and the lagoons of the Adriatic sea, where they founded Venice. The 
Roman emperor was helpless, and Rome itself was saved from destruction only by the 
personal mediation of pope Leo I., who visited the dreaded barbarian, and is said to 
have subdued his ferocity into awe by the apostolic majesty of his mien. This dtfiivtr- 
auce was regarded as a miracle by the affrighted Romans, and old chroniclers relate tliat 
the apostles Peter and Paul visited the camp of A., and changed his purpose. By 453, 
however, A. appears to have forgotten tlie visit of the two beatified apostles, for he 
made preparations for another invasion of Italy, but died of hemorrhage on th (3 night of 
his marriage with the beautiful Ildiko. His death spread consternalion through the ho.st 
of the Huns. His followers cut themselves -vvith knives, shaved their heads, and prepared 
to celebrate the funeral rites of their king. It is said that his body was placed in three 
coflins— the first, of gold; the second, of silver; and the third, of iron; that the caparison 
of his horses, with liis arms and ornaments, were buried with him; and that all the 
captives who were employed to make his grave w^ere put to death, so that none might 
betray the resting-place of tlie king of the Huns. 

Jornandes describes A. as having the Mongolian characteristics— low" stature, a large 
head, with small, brilliant deep-seated eyes, and broad shoulders. There can be little 
doubt that circumstances conspired, in the case of A., to give a certain largenijss to his 
barbaric conceptions, which made him a most formidable foe to the civilization of 
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S' Bristol CO.) Mass., 31 m. s. s.e. of Boston^ on tlie Boston 
P^P* township, ’80, 11,109. Its. chief manufactures are 
Clocks, jewelry, buttons, and printed calicoes. Mill river furnishes ample water-power. 

^ AT TOOK, at. and fort of the Punjab, on the left or e. bank of the Indus, lat. 33* 
o4 n., long. 72 20' e. Pop. 2000. A. stands within the limits of the fort, which is itself 
' ^ parallelogram of 800 yards by 400. The place was established by the em] 3 eror Akbar 
in lo81, to defend the passage of the river. In modern warfare, however, it is no longer 

a position of strength, being commanded by the neighboring heights. The Indus is 

crossed at A. by a bridge of boats. 

1 he situation of A. is important, whether in a commercial pr in a military view. It is 
at the head of the steamboat navigation of the Indus, being 940 m. from its mouth; 
while about 2 m. aboye it, the Cabul river, the only considerable affluent of the Indus 
from the w., is practicable for vessels of 40 or 50 tons to a distance of 50 miles. The 
valley, again, of this last-mentioned stream, presenting, as it does, the best approach to 
the e. and s. from Central x\.sia, has been the route of nearly all but the maritime 
invaders of India from the days of Alexander the great down’wards. T'axiJci, where the 
Macedonians crossed the Indus, is supposed to have been the same as Attock. 

ATTORIiTEY, in its general meaning, is one appointed by another to act for him in 

his absence, the authority for so acting being expressed by a deed called a power of 

attorney. , 

ATTORNEY {ant£), one put in another’s place to manage his affairs. An A. in fact 
is one formally appointed, and. any person of sufficient age and understanding can be 
chosen.^ An A, at law is an officer of the court employed by a client to manage his cause; 
his business being to carry on the formal and practical work of the suit, to be true to 
the court, and faithful to liis client ; if called as a witness he may refuse to disclose matters 
in confidence between himself and his client. An A. may be disbarred for certain 
offenses. 

ATTOENEY-GEMEAL, the title by wffiich, in England and Ireland, the first minis- 
terial law" officer of the crown is known. The A. is appointed by letters-patent. His 
office, powers, and duties correspond in many respects to those that belong to the lord 
advocate (q.v.) in Scotland, though the powers of the latter functionary are more exten- 
sive and less clearly defined. Originally, the A. was simply the king’s attorney, and 
stood to the sovereign in the same relation that any other attorney does to his employer. 
The term “ general ” ^vas afterwards conferred to distinguish him from attorneys 
appointed to represent the interests of the crown in particular courts, such as the court 
of wards; or from the master of the crown office, who is called the “coroner and 
attorney for the queen.” The early history of this office is involved in obscurity. 
Though there can be no doubt that the crown must always have been represented by an 
attorney in the courts of justice, there is no trace of the existence of such an officer as the 
A., in the modern sense, till some centuries after the conquest. Up to a period compar- 
atively recent, the king’s serjeant was the chief executive officer of the crown in criminal 
proceedings, and this circumstance gave rise to various questions of difficulty as to the 
right to precedency of these officers respectively. These questions were set at rest in 
1811, by a sjiecial warrant by the then prince Regent, afterwards king George IV., by 
which it -was declared that both the attorney and solicitor general should have place and 
audience before all other members of the English bar. A similar question arose in a 
Scotch appeal in the house of lords in 1835, between the A. and lord advocate, which 
was also decided in favor of the former. The following may be enumerated as the 
principal duties of the A. : 1st, To exhibit informations and conduct prosecutions for ^ 
crimes which have a tendency to disturb the peace of the state or endanger the constitu- 
tion (see Pleas of the Ceown); 2d, To advise the government on legal questions; 3d, 
To conduct prosecutions and suits relating to the revenue; 4th, To file informations in 
the exchequer for personal wrongs committed on any of the possessions of the crown; 
5th, To protect charitable endowments in the sovereign’s name, as 'parens patrim, and, 
generally, to appear in all legal proceedings in which the interests of the crown are at 
stake. The attorney and solicitor general are two of the commissioners of patents (q.v.) 

officio. The powers of the solicitor general are co-ordinate with those of the A., and in 
the* absence of the latter, or during a vacancj^ the former may perform his functions in 
all their extent. Both usually have seats in the house of commons, and their tenure of 
office concurs with that of the government of which they are members. They were 
formerly paid by fees, but now by fixed salary. 

The duchies of Lancaster auH Cornwall, and the county palatine of Durham, have 
separate attorney-generals. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL {ante), in the United States, an officer of the cabinet, 
charged with the conduct of the legal business of the government. There is an A. G. , 
or some officer having similar powers and duties, in each state. 

ATTORNEY, POWER OE, an instrument authorizing a person to act as the agent 
or attorney of tlie person granting it. A general power authorizes the agent to act gen- 
erally for the principal. A special power limits the agency to particular things. A 
l>ower of attorney may be by parole, or under seal. The attorney cannot execute a 
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scaled instrument that 'will bind liis principal unless bis own power is given iinfbT seal. 
Orants of this nature are very strictly construed. AutUorily given to one person can- 
not be delegated by liim to another, unless expressly set forth in the original grant. The 
death of the principal at once cancels a power of attorney. All conditions in the power 
must he strictly observed to render the attorney’s action legal. 

ATTOEOTYS AKD SOLICITOES are those legal practitioners who conduct litigation in 
courts of justice, preparing the cause for the barristers, or counsel, as the}" are called, 
whose duty and privilege it is to plead and argue on behalf of the contending |.>artjes, 
and who in open court have its exclusive audience. A. and S, also practice (urnwy- 
ancing, or the preparation of legal deeds and instruments, and they manage a grc'at deal 
of other general business connected with the practice of the law, for wdii(.‘h, as well as 
for the discharge of ail their duties, they are mostly remunerated by a fixed and minute 
scale of charges. Theirs is, indeed, an extremely important, inlhiential, and lucrative 
profession, and the well-employed attorney, and the ‘‘family solicitor,” are expressions 
which readily suggest the idea of acute intelligence, along with high character and con- 
fidential trusts seldom abused. 

They are called A., as practitioners in the courts of common law, because die 
attorney is one who is put in the place, stead, or tur?i of another.^ Formerly, when 
])rosecutiiig or defending, suitors were obliged to appear pemmallf/ in court; lait now, 
on principles of convenience, A. may represent, and can oft mi prosecute or d<d*end any 
action or suit in the absence of the parties. They are called S. in the courts of chancery, 
according tlieoretically to the more gentle (but not less absolute) compulsion of ecpiily. 
S. also is the name usually given to this profession when they transact family or otlier 
general husiness out of court, and in their own chambers. A. and S. are admitted by 
the superior courts, of wdiich, therefore, they arc officers, having many privileges as 
such, and they are, in consequence,' peculiarly subject to the censure and control of the 
judges. 

The statutes relating to this branch of the legal profession being numerous and 
complicated, were amended and consolidated by the G and 7 Viet. c. 78, etc., and 88 
and 84 Viet. e. 28. Ko person shall act as an attorney or solicitor in any court of 
civil or criminal jurisdiction, or in any court of daw or equity in England or Wales, 
unless he shall have been admitted, enrulled, and be otherwise duly qualified according 
to the provisions of the act. And it has been decided that the person who acts as an 
attorney without being properly qualified, is liable to be indicted for a misdemeanor. 
There is an exception, however, to the rule of admission as stated, contained in a sub- 
sequent act, the 7 and 8 Viet. c. 101, s. 68, which provides that clerks or other officers 
to any board of guardians under the poor laws, may commence or defend proceedings 
before magistrates, in special or petty sessions, or out of sessions, without being quali- 
fied as attorneys. And by tlie 20 and 21 Viet, c, 39, facilities are alforded for the admis- 
sion and enroUment in England of A. and S. of those colonial courts where the English 
system prevails. 

To entitle a person to admission as an attorney and solicitor under 23 and 24 Viet. c. 
127, and G and 7 Viet. c. 73, it is required, first, that he shall have served— having been 
duly bound by contract in writing so to do— with some practising attorney or soliciror 
in England or Wales, a clerkship of five years; or — if a barrister, advocate,AV.S., or 
8.S.C., or graduate of Scotch or Irish university, or of Cambridge, Oxford, Dublin, Dur- 
ham, or London — a clerksliip of three years. In some cases," four years’ service are 
allowed. lie must now pass a preliminary examination in general knowledge, as well 
as occasional examinations in legal subjects during his articles. The judges now have 
large controlling and dispensing powers as to the articles, service-, fitness,''an(l capacity 
to net; and the "judges (or master of the rolls, as the case maybe), upon being satisfied 
by such examination, or by the cei'tificates of examiners appointed by tiiem, of the com- 
petency of any candidate for admission, shall administer to him siicli oath as specified, 
ill the act, viz., “ that he will truly and honestly demean himself in practice,” and also 
the oath of allegiance; and after such oaths, shall cause him to be admitted as an attorney 
of the said courts of law at Westminster, or as solicitor of the high court of chancery, 
it is moreover enacted, that there shall be a registrar of A. and S., "whose duty it shall be 
to keep an alphabetical list or roll of all A. and S., and to issue certificates as to ]){;rsons 
who have lieen duly admitted and enrolled; and the duties of this office arc by the act 
coinmitted to the incorporated law societ^q” until some pcTson shall be ap])ointcd in 
their room. Such a certificate from tlie registrar, of due admission and enrollment, 
must be produced to the proper authorities, by any person d(*sirous of pi'act, icing as an 
attorney or solicitor, before he can obtain the stamped certificate re(|uired ly the stamp 
act, 38 and 84 Viet, c. 97, authorizing him to practice for the ensuing year; and in order lo 
obtain such registrar’s certificate, a declaration in writing, signed by the attorney d(‘sirous 
of practicing, or by his partner, or in some cases by his Londoii agent, cont*aiuing his 
name and address, the courts of which he is an admitted attorney or solicitor, and the 
date of his admission, must be delivered to the registrar. And if any attonu^y or solici- 
tor shall practice in any of the courts aforesaid, wuthoiit having obtained a slam],)ed cer- 
tificate for the current j^ear, he shall be incapable of maintaining any action or suit to 
recover his fees, and be guilty of a contempt of court, and subject to tine. 
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Tlie same statute also contains the following regulations, among others of less geii' 
ml information : That no attorney or solicitor shall have more thTxn two clerks, bound 
by contract m waiting, at one and the same time; nor any such clerk after he shall have 
ielt oil business. That all persons admitted as A. of ooe'of the superior courts of law at 
VV estin luster ma 5 ^ upon production of a eertitieate thereof, be admitted in any other 
court of law in England or Wales, upon signing the roll of the same; and that persons 
admitted as S, in the high court of chancery may in like manner obtain their admission 
lu all otlier courts of equity, and in the court of bankruptcy. That no attorney or 
solicitor, who shall be sl prisoner in any jail or prison, may commence or defend any 
action, suit, or proceeding in law, equity, or bankruptcy; or maintain any action for 
lees for business done during such his contiuement; and that no practicing attorney or 
soUcitor v^^hall he a justice of the peace in England or Wales, except in counties or towns 
corporate having justices by charter or otherwise. And that no attorney or solicitor 
siiail commence an action or suit for his fees or charges in respect of any business what- 
eyer, until after the expiration of one calendar month after a bill of liis costs and charges, 
signed by sucii attorney or solicitor, shall have been delivered to the party to be charged: 
aud such part}'-^ may, on a proper application, obtain an order for referring such bill to 
be taxed; and for staying all proceedings to recover tlie amount thereof in the mean time. 
An order may also be obtained directing an attorney or solicitor to deliver his bill 
(when he lias not done so); and also an order for his" delivering up, upon payment of 
what is due, all deeds, papers, and documents in his possession or ])ower touching the 
business in such bill comprised. Attorneys may now, under the act and Yict. c. 
28, enter into special agreements with their clients as to their remunera.tiou. But this 
agreement, as regards suits and actions, must be deemed by the taxing officer or a court 
to be reasonable and fair. They may now also make it one of the stipulations that they 
shall not be liable for negligence. But they are still prohibited from stipulating for 
payment only in the event of success. 

The position of A. and S. in Ireland, like the sj^stem of law and practice in that 
country generally, is so like that of the same profession in England, that it is unneces- 
sary here to give any details respecting them. 

The corresponding professional class in Scotland was, up to the year 1874, composed 
of several distinct bodies called writers to the signet, and solicitors before the supreme 
courts, who had the exclusive riglit to practice before the court of session; and of pro- 
curators, whose practice was confined to their own sheriff courts. The unsatisfactory 
relations existing between these bodies led to a revision of the law, which was embodieci 
in the. law agents’ act of 1878 (36 and 37 Yict. c. 68). No person was thereafter entitled to 
be admitted a kiw agent in Scotland except under the new regulations, aud all enrolled law 
agents were to have the right, on payment of proper stamp-duties, to practice in any 
court ot* law in Scotland. Applicants for future admission are to be apprenticed for 
five years with a practicing law agent; but advocates, English barristers, and attorneys 
are to serve only three years, as also graduates of a uniiversity^ Tiie court of session 
appoints examiners, xlny enrolled law agent may be admitted to practice in the court 
of session. Law agents acting for the same client may lawfully agree to share profits 
and qualify their mutual liability. Exi.stiug societies of procurators may admit mem- 
bers as they see fit, but any agent admitted li’iider the act need not become a member of 
such society. 

ATTRACTIONS’ is the general name for the force or forces by which all bodies, from 
the mintitest particles to the largest planets, suns, and systems of suns, tend to approacli, 
or are drawn towards {ad, to; tmetus, drawn) one another, and when in contact, arc held 
together. The term is generic, embracing a vast variety of facts, which are subdivided 
under 5 heads or species of A. These are: 1. gravitation; 2. cohesion; 3. adhesion; 4. 
chemical alfinity; A the attractions of electricity, magnetism, etc. See GitAYiTATiox, 
OoifESTON, etc. Attempts have been made to deduce all these phenomena from one prin- 
ciple of A., modified by an opposing force of repulsion, but as yet witliont success. 
Btill less can they be explained by assuming only one force — A. alone, or repulsion 
alone — for this, too, has been attempted. The idea of an attractive force acting as the 
bond of the universe was first introduced as a scientific liypothe.sis by ISlewton, and was 
violent!}'' combated by Leibnitz and others. 

ATTRIBUTE, in the fine arts, is a species of symbol, consisting of a secondary figure 
or object accompanying the principal figure — as" the trident of Neptune, or the owl of 
'.vnnei'va, Attributes serve to mark the character meant, and add to the significance of 
die re])r(^sentation. The necessity of using them lies in the limited means of expression 
I)ossesso<l by the formative arts. Attributes may be either essential or conventional. 
Essentia] attributes have some real relation or resemblance to the oliject or idea to lie 
expressed; and are often such as could stand alone as symbols — as the -bee, representing 
diligence. Attributes, in the strictest sense, aud as distinguished from symbols, are such 
as are significant only in connection with a figure, to which the 3 nn a manner belong; 
e.g., the wings of genii, the finger on the mouth ot* Harpocrates. The last is an example 
of an accidental or convent ionnl A., of which kind are also the anchor, to express hope; 
tlie crons, faith. Common tittributes in Cliristian art are~the harp for king David, and 
writing materials for tJie evangelists, especially St.John. 
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ATTEIBTTTE, in logic, is used to denote the opposite of substance. The latter is con- 
sidcred to be self-existent, ■while the former can onl}^ be conceived as possessing a 
dependent existence. Attributes are commonly said to belong to substances. Thus, 
■wisdom, holiness, goodness, and truth are termed attributes of G(k 1, who is Himself 
regarded as the substance in which they inhere; in the same way, whiteness is called an 
A. of snow. 

ATTUCKS, Crispus, an Indian mulatto, of Framingham, Mass., killed Mar. 5, 1770, 
in the “ Boston massacre.” There had been several collisions between the people and- 
the soldier’s, in one of wdiich A. headed a party in King street, now State street. He seizeti 
the bayonet of a soldier and knocked him down; a volley was tired, and xV. was the first 
to fall. There was a great funeral in Faneuil hall, and the incident was for some time 
annually commemorated, serving well the purposes of the approaching revolution. 

ATWATER, Ly^^ian Hotchkiss, d.d., b. Conn., 1813; a graduate of Yale, and 
tutor and theological student there. He has been pastor of a Congregational ciun-ch in 
Fairfield, Conn., and professor of mental and moral philoso])hy, and of logic and 
moral and political science in the college of Hew Jersey. In 1SG9, ho became editor of 
the Princeton Eeview. He is the author of ^ Manual of Logic, and a frequent writer for 
periodicals. 

ATWOOD’S MACHIBfE, an instrument for illustrating the relations of time, space, and 
velocity in the motion of a body falling under the action of gravity. It was invented by 
George Atwood or Attwood, a mathematician of some eminence, who was h. in 1745, 
educated at Cambridge, became fellow and tutor of Trinity college in that university, 
published a few treatises on mechanics and engineering, and died in 1807. It is found 
that a bod3=^ falling freely, passes through 16 ft. in the first second, 64 ft. in the first two 
seconds, 144 ft. in the first three seconds, and so on. How, as these spaces are so large, 
we should require a machine of impracticable size to illustrate the relations just men- 
tioned. The object of A. M. is to reduce the scale on which gravity acts without in au}' 
way altering its essential features as an accelerating force. The machine consists essen- 
tially of a pullej^ P (see fig. 1), moving on its axis with very little friction, with a fine 
silk cord passing over it, sustaining two equal cylindrical weights, and g, at its 
extremities. The pulley rests on a square wooden pillar, graduated on one side in feet 
and inches, which can he placed in a vertical position by the leveling-screws of the sole 
on wiiicii it stands. Two stages, A. and B, slide along the pillar, aiid can be fixed at 
any part of it by means of fixing-screws. One of these stages, A, has a circular hole cut 
into it, so as to allow the cylinder, p, to pass freely through it; the other is unbroken, 
and intercepts the passage of the weight. A series of smaller weights, partly bar-shaped, 
partly circular, maybe placed on the cylinders in the way repre- 
, sentedin figs. 2 and 3. A pendulum usually accompanies t be 

machine, to beat seconds of time. The weight of the cylinders, 
p and g, being equal, they have no teiidency to rise or fall, 
but are reduced, as it were, to masses without 'weight. When 
a bar is placed on j;, the motion tlnit ensues is due only to tlie 
action of gravity upon it, so that the motion of the '^vliole must 
be considerably slower than that of the bar falling freely. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that^ and g are each 7-|- ozs. in •weight, ami 
that the bar is 1 oz. , the force acting on the system — ^leavlng tiie 
friction and inertia of the pulley out of accouiit--wou}(ibe bj-tb 
of gravity, or the whole wmuld move only 1 foot in the firbt 
second, instead of 16. If the bar be left free to fall, its weight 
or moving force would bring its own mass through 16 ft. tht] 
first second; but when placed onp, this force is exerted not 
only on the mass of tlie bar, but on that of p and y, which is 15 
times greater, so that it has altogether 16 times more matter in 
the second case to move than in the first, and must, in con- 
sequence, move it 16 'times more slowly. By a proper 
adjustment of weights, the rate of motion may be made as ■ 
small as we please, or “we can reduce the accelerating force to 
any fraction of gravity. Suppose the weights to be so adjusted 
that under the moving force of the bar or circular weight tlui 
whole moves through 1 in. in the first second, we may insti- 
tute the following simple experiments: Experiment 1.— Place the 
bar on p, and put the two in such a position that the lower sur- 
face of the bar shall be horizontally in the same plane as the 0 
point of the scale, and fix the stage A at 1 inch. When, allowed 
to descend, the bar ■will accompany the weight, p, during one 
second and for 1 in., when it will be arrested by the stage A, 

Atwood's machine after which p and g -will continue to move froin the momentum 

Awooa s maoume Qiey liave acquired in passing tlirougli the first inch. Their 
velocity Will now be found to be quite uniform, being 2 in. per second, illustrating the 
principle that a falling body actuires, at the end of the first second, a velocity per 
second equal to twice the space it has fallen through, Exp, 2.— Take, instead of the 
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bar, the circular weight, place the bottom of p in a line with the 0 point, and put the 
stage _J;i at G4 in. Since the weight accompanies p throughout its fall, we haYe in this 
expeniuent the same conditions as in the ordinary fall of a body. When let oif, tlie 
botioin of the cylinder, p, reaches 1 in. in 1 second, 4 in. in 2 seconds, 9 in, in 3 seconds, 
lo in. m 4 seconds, 25 in. in o seconds, 49 in. in 7 seconds, and 64 in. and the stage in 8 
seconds — showing that the spaces described are as the squares of the times. E^'p. 3— 
If the bar be placed as in^rp. 1, and the stage A be fixed at 4 in., the bar will acconb 
piiny the weight, p, during 2 seconds, and the velocity acquired in that time by ^ and g 
will be 4 in. per second,^ or twice what it was before. In the same manner, if the stage 
A be placed at 9, 16, 25, etc. in., the velocities acquired in falling through these spaces 
would be respectively 6, 8, 10, etc. in. — 2 in. of velocity being acquired "in each second 
of the fall. From this it is manifest that the force under which bodies fall is a uniformly 
accelerating force — that is, adds equal increments of velocity in equal times. By means 
of the bar' and the stage A, we are thus enabled to remove the accelerating force from the 
falling body at any point of its fall, and then question it, as it were, as to the velocity it 
has acquh'cd. 

ATYS, Attis, or Attes, a beautiful shepherd of Phrygia, son of Nana. Cybele 
loved him, and made him her priest, on condition that he should preserve entire 
chastity ; but he transgressed with the daughter of a river god, for which offense Cybele 
made him insane, in which condition he deprived himself of further temptation to 
unchastity. He was about to kill himself when Cybele changed him into a fir-tree, 
which she made sacred to herself, and decreed that all her priests thereafter should be 
eunuchs. Like many other myths, this one is supposed to represent the successive 
death and regeneration of nature by the changes of the seasons. In art, A. is repre- 
sented as a shepherd with crook and flute. He was worshiped with the goddess in 
Cy bale's temples. 

AUBACrHE (auc Alhania), a t. of the dep. of Bouches-du-Rh6ne, Prance, stands on 
the Huveaune, 9 m. e. from Marseilles, with which it is connected by railway. It is 
built with some regmlarity and elegance. The ancient town stood on aliill, at the base 
of which the present town is situated. It was the capital of the Albicii, who were sub- 
dued by Julius Caesar. The castle, once of great strength, is now in ruins. The church 
was founded in 1164. This town is a place of considerable activity, manufacturing 
pottery, tiles, paper, etc. It has also tanneries and distilleries. Pop. '76, 5087. 

AtfBE, the name of a river and a department of France. Tlie river A. is a tributary 
of the Seine, rises near Pralay, on the plateau of Langres; flows in a n.w. course by 
Roiivres, La Ferte, Bar, and Arcis; and falls into the Seine at Pont-sur-Seine, after a 
course of 90 miles. — The department of A., which occupies the southern part of the old 
pi’ovince of Champagne, and a small portion of Burgundj^, is bounded on the n. by the 
Marne, on the e. by the Haute-Marne, on the s.w. by the Yonne, and on the n.w. by the 
Seine et- Marne. The eastern part belongs to the basin of the A. ; the western, to the 
ba,sin of the Seine. Area, 2310 sq.m. Pop. ’76, 255,217. The climate is mild, moist, 
and changeable; but on the whole healthy. A great portion of the area is arable land. 
The n.e. is chiefly applied to pasturage; but the s.e. is far more fertile, rich in meadow- 
land and forest, and producing grain, hemp, rape, hay, timber, and wine. In minerals, 
the department possesses little" besides limestone, marl, and potters’ clav. The chief 
manufactures are woolen cloth, cotton and linen goods, ribbons and stockings, leather, 
parchment, etc. The sausages and bacon of A. have long been famous. Troyes is the 
capital of the department. 

AtJBEHAS, a t. in Prance, in the department of Ard^che. It is picturesquely situated 
on the right bank of the Ardeche, 14 m. s.w. from Privas, in the middle of the volcanic 
region of Vivarais. It looks well from a distance; but the streets, with the exception of 
one traversed by the diligence, are narrow and crooked, the squares small, and the hoipes 
very irregularly built. An old and rapidly decaying wall, flanked with towers, girds 
the town, which contains au ancient castle. A. is the principal mart for the sale of chest- 
nuts and silk in the department. Several important fairs are also held here. It possesses 
in addition manufactures of silk, paper, cotton, coarse cloths, leather, etc., the machinery 
of the mills being driven by water. Pop. ’76, 5082. 

AFBEB, Daniel FRAN901S Esprit, a composer of operas, was b. at Caen in Normandy, 
Jan. 29, 1784. His father was a printseller in Paris, and being desirous that his sou 
should devote himself to business, he sent him to London to acquire a knowledge of the 
trade. But Ids irresistible passion for music obtained the upper hand, and after a short 
stay lie returned to Paris. Among his earliest compositions may be noticed the concertos 
for tlie violoncello, ascribed to Lamare the violoncellist; the concerto for the violin, 
played by Mazas with great applause at the conservatory of music, Paris; and the comic 
opeva, JitUe, with a modest accompaniment for two violins, two altos, and a bass. These 
works were very successful; but A., aspiring to greater things, now devoted himself to a 
deeper study of music under Cherubini, and wrote a mass for four voices. His next 
work, the opera Le Btjour was so coldy received that A. grew disheartened, 

and resolved to abandon the idea of reaching eminence as a musical composer. Howe’er, 
the death of his father compelled him to be dependent on his own resources; and in 1819 
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nppearotl Le Testament et les Billets-doux^ wliich was also unsuccessful; hut in Ijd Bergen 
\ iJiuHekilm lie laid the foundation of his subsequent fame. In all these early essays, as well 

{ 'AS in tlie opera of he displa 5 "ed an original style; but afterwards Ini became 

an imitator of Rossini, and disfigured his melodics with false decorations and strivings 
>: for cltect. All his later works, excepting Act Mwette de Portici (j^Iasanhillo), produced in 

1828, are written with an assumed mannerism, but in alight and flowing style, willi many 
piquant melodies wdiich have made the tour of Europe. The operas Jjekmter (1822), La 
Neuje (1823), Le Oonmrt d la Cour, and Leoeadie (1824), Le Ma-gon (1825), FioreUa (1820), La 
Fiancee (1829), Fra Diawh (1830), were followed by a series of liglitcr works : L' FTxlr 
d' Amoui\ Le Dieu et la Bajadere, Les Faux Monnayears^ etc. ; tlic later oj^ertis, (Juelure on 
le Bid Masqite, Le Lae des Fees, Le Chevalde Bronze, LesJDiamanisde la Couronne, La Part 
da Diable, La 8lrhie, and Ilaydee, exhibiting the same poinilar (pvalitics as their predeces- 
sors; but their interest is evanescent, as they are deficient in depth of thought and feel- 
ing. His later works Jenny Bell {ISliS) i\xiA Manon Lescaut{lSo(]). In^ l842, A. was 
appointed director of the conservatory of music, Paris, lie d. May 14, 1871. 

AUBERT DU BAYET, Jean Baptiste Anniual, 1759-97;^ a French general who 
served with Rochaoibeau in the American revolution. He was in the French assemljly 
in 1791; commanded at the siege of Metz in 1793; was minister of war in 1795, tind 
minister to Constantinople, where he d., in 1797. 

AUEEKVILLIERS, a village of France, near Paris; pop. 11,094. There was once 
a jneture of the Virgin in the village church which was thought to possess miraculous 
powers, and the church was known as Notre Dame des Yirtus. A fort built in 1842 
stands east of A. ! ' 

AFBIGHE, Merle d’. See Merle d’Aubigne. j 

ATIBIGNE, Theodore Agrippa d’, a famous French scholar, was b. on 8th Feb., 1550, 
near Pons in Saiiitonge. At an early period, he exhibited a remarkable talent for the 
acquisition of languages, xllthough come of a noble family, he inherited no wealth from 
•his father, and consequently chose the military profession. In 1567, lie distinguished 
himself by his services to the Protestant cause, and was subsequently reward(*d by Henry 
IV., who made him vice-admiral of Guienne and Bretagne. His severe and inflexible 
character frequently embroiled him with the court; and after the dealli of Henry, he 
betook himself to Geneva, where he spent the remainder of his life in literary studies. 

He d. Apr. 29, 1630. ’ 

His best known -work is his lEstoire Universelle, 1550-1 601 (Amsterdam, 1616--1020h 
wdiich had the honor of being burned in France by the common banginari, as also his 
JlMnre Secrete, eerlte par luFmerne (1721). A. was possessed of a. spirit of biting satire, as 
is proved by his Gonfessioii Gatlioliqm dn Sieur de Saney, Areni Lives dd Baron de 

Fmneste, ■ . : 

AUBIN, a t 16 m. u.e. from Villefranche, department of Avejwon, France; pop. '00, 

8863. It is in the midst of a coal region of great productiveness. 

AUBREY, John, 1625-97; an English antiquary. He was a diligent collector of old 
documents, and left some valuable works of his own. He wrote Natural History ail d 
JinBquitles of Sussex, inA Letters zoiitfen hy Eminent Persons of the Seunfctnfh and ' 'y ■■.L 
Eighteenth Gentuvies, giving in the latter work much biographical matter concerning ; v V 
English poets. 

AUBEY BE MONTBIBIEE, a French Jaiight who lived in the times of Charles V., 
mid, as tradition says, wais assassinated “in the forest of Bondy by Richard de :Hacaire 
in 1371. Idle latter became suspected of the crime on account of tlie dog lielongiiur to | 

the deceased Aubry invariably displaying towards him the most unappeasable enmity. 

Maeairc was therefore required by the king to light with the aiiimai in a judicial combat, 
wdiich was fatal to the murderer. This tale was afterwards, under the'titles of AabrifH ^ 

Bog, The Wood of Bondy, The Bog of Mo ntarg is, frequently acted, the “dog’’ always gain- 
ing the greatest share of applause! Afhjr being perfoi'mcd with success* at Vienna" and ; 

Berlin, it was appointed to be played at the Weimar theater, of which Goethe Avas the ' " 

manager; hut the poet resigned liis office before the dog made c 

^ ATJBtlEN, tlie name of 23 places in the United States. Of these, the most important f 

is iu the state of New York, on the railway between Albany and BiiiTalo. It is in lat. 

42" 53' n., and long. 76" 40' av. Pop. ’70, 17,225, The outlet of Owasco lake, which is 
2 or 3 m. to then., Hows through the town, furnishing a Avater-power Avhich is employed 
in mills of various kinds, and in manufactures of A\mol, cotton, carjicts, iron, and paper. 

A, abounds in seminaries of education, but is perhaps most AAidely knowm for its state 
building itself is a large structure of stone; wbile the wall that incloses it 
J long, and from 12 to 35 ft. high. The number of convicts usually exceeds 
1000, and their labor is said to be generally equal to the expenses of the establishment. 

^ AUBURN, a village and seat of justice of Androscoggin co.. Me., on the Aiidroscog- 
gm and little Androscoggin rivers and the Maine Central railroad, 34 m. from Portland; 
noted for cotton and shoe manufactures. Pop. ’76, 6169. ^ 

, ATOBSS03ir, a t. of the. department of Greuse, France, 125 m. w. from Lyon. It is 
i;.; pictui’csquely situated on the Creuse, in a narrow valley or gorge, surrounded with moan- 
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tains aud rocks. It is awell-biiilt town, consisting chiefly of • one broad street. It is 
eeiLMratocI tor the manufacture of carpets, which is said to have liieen introduced by tlie 
Arabs or tSaracens, who settled here in the 8th century. Tanning and dveing are ear- 
ned on, and there is some trade in wine. Pop. ’76, 6424. 

• PiEiiHE d’, grand master of the order of- St. John of Jerusalem, wash, 

ill 14^8 ot tip ancient and noble French family. His early liistGr 3 cisimperfectl 3 Hvnown, 
but he IS said to have borne arnis, wlien very 3 'ouiig, against the Turks in the wars in 
Mungaiy, and to have distinguished himself by the mingled zeal and valor he displa^^ed. 
Here he acquired that intense antipathy to the “ Infidels” wdiicli subsequently animated 
Ins whole public career, and gave a peculiar bias to his ambition. Having returned to 
France, Jie accompanied the dauphin in his expedition against the Swiss, and was instru- 
mental in securing their defeat at the battle of St. Jacob near Basle. His mind, how- 
ever, constantly reverted to the ominous encroachments in the east of the dreaded Mus- 
sulman, and at hist he resolved to betake himself to Rhodes, where he enrolled liimself 
among the brotherhood of Cliristian knights. ISTow his history emerges into clear light, 
and assumes a very considerable importance. He swept the Levantrand chastised the 
pira.ies w'iio prowied perpetually’' among the Greek isles, obtaining the approbation ar»d 
regard of the gnind master. In 1458, by bis ardor and address he succeeded in forming 
a kind of Christian league between the French monarch and Ladislans, king of Hun- 
gary, against ^fohaiiimed II. This was the great aim of A.’s life, the “ idea” which con- 
tinually possessed him — viz., the necessity of a vast organization of all Christendom to 
overthrow the power of the Turks. Step by step, through long y ears, he won his way 
to supreme po’wer in his order. In 1476, he "vvas elected grand master. It w-as a criticjd 
period for the civilization and religion of Europe. Constantinople had recently been 
taken and the Byzantine empire destroyed by" Mohammed 11. Every day the conqueror 
marched further w. Thrace, Macedonia, central Greece, Servia, *\Vailachia, Bosnia, 
bfc3gropoiit, Lesbos, and the islands of the Adriatic had been successively conquered by” 
him. Proud of his rapid glories, and sustained by an immense presdige, tlie sultan 
threatened to dictate terms from Rome to the entire w^st. Rhodes, iiov/ever, st(}od in 
Ills w'ay, the sentinel isle of Christianity, on the great maritime route between Asia and 
Europe. Mohammed saw that the battle between the two faiths must begin here; and 
in iilay, 1480, a Turkish army of 100,000 men, commaiKled by a Greek renegade, Paheo- 
logos, lauded in the island, and commenced to besiege the town. Two desperate assaulte 
were made. The Turks, however, were compelled "to desist, and sailed aw^ay, leaving 
i^OOO dead. Moliammed wais enraged, and planned a second expedition, wliich w"as inter- 
rupted by his death at Ricomedeia in Asia Minor, May, 1481. After this, A. took a lead- 
ing part in the religious diplomacy of the papal court, and received from the pontiff 
many honors and privileges. Meanwhile, he exerted himself to improve and strengthen 
ti'ie internal organization of the brotherhood, enriching the vude of his order 

with several wise statutes and regulations relative to the election of dignitaries, the 
finances, etc., and exciting great admiration throughout Christendom. In 1501, he was 
appointed generalissimo of’ the forces of the German emperor, the French king, and the 
pope, against the Turks; and, in spite of his great age, he enthusiaslically^ entered on Ids 
duties, and sailed to attack Mitylene; but tlie expcKlition failed on account of the dis- 
cordant aims wliicii the various belligerents had in view. Broken by disappointment 
and vexation, the grand master returned, and died at Rhodes in J'uly", 1503, at the age 
of 80. 

AIJCH, the capital of the department of Gers, in tlie s. of France, situated on the river 
Gers, 42 m. w. of Toulouse, lat. 43'’ 38' n., long. 0° 35' e. Pop. ’76, 12.145. It is the 
seat of an archbishop, and possesses a museum of natural science, together 'with an old 
and beautiful cathedral, the painted window"s of wliich are greatly admired. Its clikA 
articles of trade are woolen and cotlon stuffs, fruits, wine, and brandy. 

In ancient times, it was called Elhnhem; and at a somewJiat later period took its name 
from the Auscii, whose chief town it was. In the 8th c., it became the capital of Gas- 
cony, and later, of the county of Armagnac. 

AtTOHE'MA (from the Gr. anclien, the neck), a genus of ruminating quadrupeds, of 
which the llama (q.v.) and the alpaca (q.v.) are the best known. The genus is exclu- 
sively South xVmerican; indeed, the species occur only on the lofty ranges of the xAndes. 
They are nearly^ allied to the camels, and may be regarded as their representatives in the 
zoology of Amei-ica. They form, along with them, the family cainelidm (see Cam'eiI, 
and were included by Linnajus in the genus camelus. They" agree with the camels in 
certain important anatomical characters, particularly in the structure of ihe stomach; 
and also resemble them very" much in general form, in the long neck, small head, pro- 
longed and movable upper lip, and small apertures of the nostrils. They differ from 
them partly in dentition, and partly in the more cloven feet and mcWable toes. The 
nails, also, ‘are stronger and curved, and eacli toe is supported behind by a pad or cushion 
of its 0 W"n; by ail which the feet are admirably adapted for the rocky heights which the 
animals inhabit. The genus xA. is by some naturalists called 

AXJCH'MIJTY, Robekt, alawy^er of Scotch descent, b. in England, but a settler in 
Massachusetts in early life. He was judge in admiralty in 1733, and in 1741 went to 




Attclimiity. 

Aactioneer. 


England as colonial agent, where lie published a pamphlet on the importance c;ape 
Breton to England, with suggestions for its capture, lie died in Boston, April, 1750. 

AUOU'MUTY, Robert, son of Robert the lawyer, also a lawyer in MasMuchusetts,^ 
and admiralty Judge in 1767. He was associate^d with John Adams in tin* defense of 
cnpt. Preston, who was one of the British, officers in the “Boston massacre.” A. wa.s 
a strong royalist, and went to England, where he d., 1788. Some of liis kd ter.s to peo- 
ple in England, which were sent to the colonies by Franklin, created much excite- 
ment ' , , 

AUCITMUTY, Samuel, D.D., 1722-77; son of the first Robert. He graduated at 
Harvard, and took priest’s orders in England. The society for the propngutirsn of tiic 
gospel sent him to New York as assistant minister of Trinity parish, and in 1754 he had 
charge of all the Episcopal churches in the city. When the American n.n'olmionisis 
took possession of the city, he was forbidden to read prayers for the king, but lie con- 
tinued until troops invaded the church and threatened force, lie locked i he (duuadj and 
chapels, and tied to New Jersey with the ke^^'s, ordering that no church should lai r^pemai 
until the forms of prayer could be read without abridgment. A few montli.s later the 
British took the city, and A. worked his way through the American lines, with great 
difficulty, just after his church and all its records had been destroyed ]»y tin.\ Ibi 
preachccl only one more sermon, in St. Paiil’s, was taken ill from cxpo.sure and hard'-^hip, 
and died a few days later. 

AUCH'MUT Y, Sir Samuel, 1758-1822; son of Rev. Samuel. He "was a graduate (.J* 
King’s (Columbia) college, and went into the Engli.sh service in 1776; wms in the haUie.s 
of Brooklyn and White Plains, and served in three campaigns. Having risen u> a ctip- 
taiucy, he served in India from 1783 to 1796, participating in the siege of Seringa pat aui. 
In Egypt, in 1800, hepwas Abercrombie’s adjutant-general; and a brigadicr-genenil in 
South America, wdiere, ih Feh., 1807, he took- bv as.sault the fort and city of Montevi- 
deo, for which parliament voted him thanks, in 1810, he commanded in the Carnatic, 
and the next year reduced the Java settlements, and was again voted thanks, lu Icjl^, 
he held the chief command in Ireland. 

AMCHTEEAE'DEE, a village in the s.e. of Perthshire, on the w. side of the Scottish 
Central railway. Pop. ’71, 6795, chiefly employed in cotton>\veaving. The popular 
opposition to the pre.sentee to the church of A. originated (1839) the struggle which ended 
in the secc.ssion from the church of Scotland and'tlie formation of the "free church In 
1843. 


ATTCKLAED, the most northern of the provinces of New Zealand, includes fully a half 
of North island, and is about 400 m. long by 200 wide, at its greatest breadth. "A. has 
a coast-line of nearly 1200 m. : and is, in addition, re, markable for its rivers, w’hich nnyv 
as carriage-ways for the produce of the interior. Pop. ’75, 79.104. Thercf ajv threr^ 
almost natural divisions of this province: North Peninsula, East Coast, m\<] the Waikato 
Country— tile latter two being mainly in the hands of the natives. Gold, copo^r. fin, 
iron, coal, and other minerals exist in xA. The value of the gold exported from' JS57 lo 
1875 was £3,567,634. A. is very rich in Umber, the nu)st important tree., bflng tho 
kauri pine. The fossil gum found wherever the kauri forests hav{‘ lieen, is an impdrianf 
article of export. The government grants the riglit, at a low^ price, to cut the 
or New Zelaiid flax which grows on waste districts. The rearing oflivc-stock is more, 
attended to than the cultivation of cereals. In 1875, 1,543,925 lbs. of w<k> 1 valm* 
£94,290, were exported. The total value of exports in 1875 w^as £712,754. IlHiprim-inaf 
agricultural products are wheat, oats, barley, hay, and potatoes. 

^ AECKLANB, the second city of New Zealand, capital of the above named ijrovincc 
in lat. 36“ 50' s., and long. 174° 50' e., was, till 1865, capital of New Zealand, wdien the 
seatof government was transferred to Wellington, the chief city of the province of the 
same name, A. is distant from Sydney 1236 m. ; from Melbourne, 1050; and keeps up 
steam communication with these two cities. Picturesquely situated, its position forf‘om- 
merce is also excellent, as, in addition to its harbor at‘Waitemata, it possesses alM> a 
%veslern harbor, the Manakan, 6 m. distant. There is a wdiarf 1090 ft in linudi? ft 
is surrounded by numerous thriving villages, with several of wiiicli it is connected bv 
railway. A. contains a well laid out botanical garden, and shows numerous puldfe 
buildings, government house, barracks, etc. It supports three daily paiicrs. About 170 
and 20 steamers are registered as belonging to A. A. was founded in 1840 
Pop. 7o, 13,142; but including suburban districts, about 23,200. The t<annendure 
appears to be singularly equable. The mean of the coldest month is 51° P ami fimt of 
the warmest 68b The annual rain-fall is 45^ in. ; and the days of rain-fail av(‘rrtge 


AUCKLAND, Bishop, a small t. in the middle of the co. Durham. Pfm. '71 8736. 
It stands on an erninence, 140 ft. above the plain of the wear. A, contains the abbey- 
like palace of the bishop of Durham. 

AUemAHD, Lonl, William Eden, an able statesman and diplomatist, third .son of 
Sir Itobert Eden, Bart., of West Auckland, Durham, b. in 1744, educated at Eton 

appointed under-secretary of 

state, and afterwards filled the positions of a lord of trade, a commissioner to treat with 
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tbe insiiygent colonists of l!^ortli America, chief secretaiy to the lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, minister-plenipotentiary to France (concluding a commercial treaty with that coun- 
try, 1786), ambassador to Spain, ambassador to Holland, and joint-p(^stniaster-geucraL 
In 1788, he was created an Irish peer as baron A.; and in* 1793 he was made a Fritish 
baron. He d. suddenly, l\^iy 28, 1814. A. was tbe author of the PHndples of the Penal 
Law {V711, 8vo); Remarks on. the AppareM Girmirmtuncss of the IFu?' (1795); Bpe.(‘ch on the 
Income-tax (1799); Speech in Support of the Union with Ireland (1800); and other pam- 
phlets. * • ' 

AtlCXLANB, Earl of, Geobg-e Eden, governor-general of India, son of William 
Eden, lord Auckland, b. Aug. 25, 1784, succeeded his father in 1814 as lord A. ; and in 
Kov., 1833, joined earl Grey’s administration. In July following, in viscount Mel- 
bourne’s first ministry, lie became first lord of the admiralty. He vacated that oifice in 
K ov. of tho same year, but was appointed to it again in 1846. In 1835, he went 
out to India as governor-general. He returned to England in 1841, and died unmarried, 
Jan. 1, 1849. 

AUGKLAKB ISLAUBS, a gToup of islands to the s, of New Zealand, being about the 
51st parallel s., aiid the 167th meridian e. The largest of them measures 30 m. by 15. 
It lias two good harbors, and is covered with the richest vegetation. The A. I. are val- 
uable chiefiy as a whaling station, being at the confluence, as it were, of the Pacific ami 
Southern oceans. 

AITCTIOK (Lat. audio). The character of this convenient mode of offering property 
for sale is correctly indicated by the name. The Latin word audio means *‘an increas- 
ing or enhancement,” and an A. is an arrangement for increasing the price by exciting 
competition amongst purchasers. What is called a Putch miction, in which the usual 
mode of proceeding is reversed, the property being offered at a higher price than the 
seller is willing to accept, and gradually lowered till a purchaser is found, is thus no A. 
at all in the original and proper scnse'of the term. The A. is of Roman origin, and is 
said to have been first introduced for the purpose of disposing of spoils taken in war. 
Such sales w^ere said to take place %vA hastd (under the spear), from the custom of stick- 
ing a spear into the ground, probably to attract purchasers to the spot. “ Conditions of 
sale,” or “articles of roup,” as they arc called in Scotland, constitute the terms on which 
the seller offers his property, and form an integral part of the contract between seller 
and purchaser. The contract is completed by the offer or bidding on the part of the 
purchaser, and the acceptance by the seller or his representative, which is formally 
declared by the fall of the auctioneer’s or salesman’s hammer, the running of a sand- 
glass, the burning of an inch of candle (hence the term “sale by the candle”), or any 
other means which may have been specified in the conditions of sale. These conditions 
or articles ought farther to narrate honestly and fully the character of the object or the 
nature of the right to be transferred, to regulate the manner of bidding, prescribe tbe 
order in which offerers are to ])e pref erred, and to name a person who sliali be empow- 
ered to determine disputes between bidders, and in cases of doubt to declare which is the 
purchasex\ Before the sale commences, these conditions, which are executed on stamped 
paper, are read over, or otherwise intirnatecl to intending purchasers. The conditions, 
thus published, cannot be controlled by any verbal declaration by the auctioneer. The 
implied conditions, which, in addition to those thus expressed, are binding on the seller 
and purchaser in all auctions, are: 1. That the seller shall not attempt to raise the price 
by means of fictitious offers, but shall f}Uj‘'5y expose liis goods to the competition of pur- 
chasers; and 2. That the purchasers slia^, iiot combine to suppress competition. M.uch 
doubt has arisen as to the lawfulness of biddings for the exposer. The exposer may set 
a price below which the thing is not to be soM, which is best and most openly done by 
fixing an upset price, or he may expressly reserve to himself a power to offer. “ But if 
the sale is declared to he without I’eserve, or at the pleasure of the company, the plain 
meaning and effect of this, even in England, is held to be to bar all biddings in behalf of 
the seller.” “In Scotland, the law condemns absolutely such interference.” It has 
been said that if there be no upset price, and no agreement to sell at the pleasure of the 
Goinpariy, tlie owner may bid, but that is not law, dr is at least too broadly laid down.” 
Bell’s CWnmentarm, i. 97, edit. 1858. The A. duties i-vere repealed by 8 and 9 Yict. 
■■G.ylo.";', .. , . , ' ' 

ATJCTIOTOEEj the person who conducts an auction (q.v.). The A. is in a certain 
sense the agent both of seller and piircl laser, and by tbe fall of his hammer, or by writ- 
ing the purchaser’s name in his book, he binds him to accept the article sold at the price 
indicated. The A. may also, and frequently does, act as agent for absent purchasers, 
or for persons who have instructed him to make biddings' for them during the sale. In 
both cases, however, the purchaser must be bona fide, otherwise the A. would himself 
become a. “ puffer.” As to the circumstances in which he may bid for the seller, see 
Auction, Where the A. declines or omits to disclose the seller’s name, he undertakes 
his responsibilities to the purcha^iers. To the seller, again, he is responsible for ordinary 
skill, assiduity, and prudence. Every A. pays an annual duty of £10 to government for 
hislictmse, wiiich must be renewed on the 5th July; though there are certain jiulh ial 
sales which may be conducted by bailiffs without license (see 19 Geo. HI. c, 56, s, 3, 
later stamp acts). 
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ikU'OUBAj a genus of plants of tlie natoal ordCT (q.v.), of ^vliicb the onlr 

known species is Ajuponicu, an evergreen shrub resenibliiig a iaiirel, but with diehiad- 
mous or verticillatc\ycllow branches, and, as seen in Europe, always whh pale grruai 
3ea.ves curiously mottled -with yellow. It is dicecioiis, produces its .small purplii flowers 
in summer, and ripens its fruit, a small red drupe, in i\iar. It is a native of (diiim 
and Japan, and wa.s originally introduced into Britain as a st(>ve-])iant, but is found to 
be at least as hardy as the common laurel, and is now a very common ornameutal .shrub 
especially in the suburbs of large towns, a sort of situation forvv'lucdi it i.s particularly 
adapted,' as it is very little liable to suffer injury from .smoke. It is often called the 
variegated laurel. The mottled appearance of the leaf i.s said, howcjver, md to belong to 
the plant in its ordinary natural state; but only this variety has yet been brought to 
Europe, and of it only the female plant. 

Audi'us (or, according to his native Sj'riac name, luh), the founder of a 
religious sect in J^Iesopotamia, flourished during the 4tli centuiy. lie conuncncetl by 
accusing the regular clergy of worldliness, impure morals, etc., and is said to have 
opposed to their manner of life a strict asceticism, until his conduct .scorned dangeroics 
to tlie welfare of the church, "wheu he was excominunk'.ated. Ills disoipl..‘s. ivho W(ire 
pretty numerous, now clung more cl ogely to him, and he was elected their bi.sliop. in 
J38a.d., he was banished to Scythia, wlierc he instituted a kind of rival church, and 
where he died about 370 a.b. Our knowledge both of his (diaracler and o};>ii.iions is! 
derived solely from inimical authorities, such as Augustine, Athanasius, (d(c, and i?? 
therefore to be accepted with caution. But Ins ]a])or.s among.st the thu'cc harhurians jo 
the nortli are acknowledged to have been beneficial, and one writ(.‘r, Ejjiplianiiis. state's 
tluit he ought to be considered scJumatical, but not 'hevetie.al. Bat if the leading feature 
of his system was, as is alleged, a decided tendency to anthropomorphism, we (rannot see 
— according to the principles upon which the chiircli u.sually proceeded — why he slKuild 
not have been so called. He is said to have held that the language of the Old d’e.stamt;nt 
justifies the belief that God has a sensible form — a dotJtrine deernt.-d iierctical in all agt-s 
of the church’s history. This particular tenet took Arm hold on many minds, ajid in the 
subsequent century, was widely spread tlirougli the monasteries of Egypt. 

AlTDE {Atax), a river in the s. of France, rises in the east Pyrenees, not far frcun 
mont Louis; flows for some time parallel to the canal of Languedoc; and fulls into the 
Mediterranean G in. e.n.e. of ISfarbonne, after a course of more than 120 miles. 

AUBE, a maritime department in the s. of France. It comprises some old “cniu>" 
ties^’ which formerly constituted a portion of the province eif Languedoc. Pop. ’TO, 
300,065. Area, 2430 sq.m. The southern pai't of A. is mountainou.s, but the greater 
portion of it belongs to the valley of the lower A. and the canal of Languedoc. Its 
northern boundary is formed by tlic Black mountains, tlie most southerly oJT.-els of ibc 
Cevenries. The coast is flat, with no bays or roadsteads, but several lagoons, 'fhe elf 
mate is -warm, but variable. The mountains are comiio.'^cd of granite, %vhile the soil of 
tlie plains is chiefly calcareous, and about the coast— where .^alt and soda an? ])rocurcd— 
Is extremely fertile, producing cereals, olives, fruits, and w'ine.s. A. is rich in iron and 
coal, and min(?ral springs. The w’oolen and .silk maniifac lures are of considerable 
value. There is likewise a considerable expesrt of corn, hoJiey, etc. The chLf town i.s 
Carcassonne. 

AUDEBEET, Jean Baptiste, a disting^’ .ohed French naturalist, wm.s b. in 1759 at 
Ilocliefort; studied the arts of design and painting at Paris, and in early Ill'e attaincil a 
degree of eminence as a miniature painter. Indulging a prediction for the study of 
natural history, he -was much employed by naturallsts'dn painting the more rare 'and 
beautiful objects in their collections. In I'SOO, after having visited EngJand and Ilollaml 
for tlie purpose of making sketches, he publislied at Pails, (m his own account, a .spleiiditi 
volume, which raised him at once to celebrity, liuth as a painter and author. I’ids work, 
the JliMre Natnrdle des Singes, des Mahis, et' des GaleoplfhecjncH (Natural Hi.story of 
iilonkeys, Lemiirs.^and Fhdng Lemurs), was a large folio, wdth 62 colored plafl?s, rcniark- 
ablo alike for their truth and beauty. His method of color-printing in oil, wiiich was 
then novel but now common, w^as to dispoise all the colors on one plate instead of u.sing 
a separate plate for each color. His use of gold and bronze in the illustrations and 
letterpress was then also as no-w as it is attractive. In his Histom dcs (odbris, 
Oisemfx-monches, des Jacametrs, et des Prowterops (Natural History of Humming-hirtls. 
Jacamars, and Promeropses), he succeeded by the same process in giving to his plates 
even a greater brilliancy and flnisb. He d. in 1800. 

AlTDHUMBLA, in Norse mythology, the cow formed at the creation from frozen 
vapors resolved into drops. She nourished Ymer, the huge giant made of frost and fire, 
from whose body the gods made the world. 





